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PREFACE. 


Or  the  merits  of  Buchanan's  History  of  Scotland,  as  a  literary  composition, 
there  has  long  been  but  one  opinion  among  the  learned.  That  accomplished  judge, 
Thuasus,  who  was  nearly  his  contemporary,  says — "Buchanan,  in  his  old  age,  began  to 
write  the  history  of  his  own  country ;  and  although,  according  to  the  genius  of  his  nation,  he 
wwtrtiiiifs  inveighs  against  crowned  heads  with  severity,  yet  the  work  is  written  with  so 
noch  purity,  spirit,  and  judgment,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  production  of  a  man 
who  had  passed  all  his  days  in  the  dust  of  a  school,  but  of  one  that  had  been  through  his 
whole  life  conversant  in  the  most  important  afiairs  of  state.  Such  was  the  greatness  of  his 
nind,  and  the  felicity  of  his  genius  that  the  meanness  of  his  condition  and  fortune  has 
sot  hindered  him  from  forming  cunect  sentiments  of  things  of  the  utmost  moment,  or 
from  expressing  himself  concerning  them  with  the  greatest  judgment." 

The  no  ta*  erudite  and  acute  critic  Le  Clerc  observes,  that  "the  style  of  Buchanan  is 
foe  and  pure,  and  the  historian  appears  every  whereto  speak  the  truth  as  for  as  it  was  known 
to  him.  Again,  the  same  author  says,  "  Buchanan  nas  united  the  brevity  of  Sallust  to 
the  elegance  and  perspicuity  of  Iivy ;  for  these  were  the  two  authors  that  he  chose  prin- 
cipally to  follow :  ana  I  do  not  believe  that  any  modern  writer  hath  better  succeeded  in 
mutating  the  historians  of  antiquity." 


Burnet  remarks,  that  "  in  the  writings  of  Buchanan  there  appears,  not  only 
all  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  Latin  tongue,  but  a  vigour  of  mind  and  quickness  of 
thought,  far  beyond  Bembo  or  the  other  Italians,  who  at  that  time  affected  to  revive  the 
purity  of  the  Roman  style. — He  is  justly  reckoned  the  greatest  and  best  of  our  modem 


To  these  testimonies  it  is  sufficient  to  add  that  of  a  man  who  was  neither  partial  to 
Scotland,  nor  to  the  principles  of  Buchanan.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands,  says,  "At  an  hour  somewhat  late  we  came  to  St.  Andrew's,  a  city  once 
aichiepiscopal ;  where  that  university  still  subsists,  m  which  philosophy  was  taught  by 
Buchanan,  whose  name  has  as  fair  a  claim  to  immortality  as  can  be  conferred  by  modem 
Launity,  and  perhaps  a  fairer  than  the  instability  of  vernacular  languages  admits." 

The  History  of  Scotland  was  the  last  performance  of  this  great  scholar,  who,  with  it, 
ended  his  life,  in  the  year  1582,  when  the  first  edition  appeared  at  Edinburgh,  in  a  folio 
volume,  under  this  title,  rfRerum  Scoticarum  Histona."    From  that  time  the  work ' 
remained,  on  account  of  its  freesenktmenis  aScTSErong  (acts,  locked  up  in  the  language  iu  J 
which  it  was  written,  till  the  first  year  of  the  Revolution,  when  an  English  version,  appa-r 
Ratty  by  authority  of  government,  was  published  at  London,  in  one  volume,  folio. 

In  this  state  it  remained  till  1721,  when  Mr.  William  Bond  was  employed  by  the 
booksellers  to  revise  the  work  for  a  new  edition,  in  two  octavo  volumes.  But  though  that 
gentleman  professed  to  have  corrected  the  translation  by  the  original,  it  is  evident  on  com- 
parison that  he  did  this  very  slightly,  for  the  numerous  errors  which  disfigured  die  folio 
were  suffered  by  him  to  pass  unamended,  and  they  have  been  servilely  copied  in  all  the 


In  preparing  the  history  again  for  publication,  the  present  Editor  has  compared  the  version 
throughout,  with  the  Latin  copy  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1700;  and  also  with  the  complete 
impression  of  Buchanan's  works,  in  two  vols,  folio,  in  171a,  of  which  the  learned  Thomas 
Bnddhnan  was  the  superintendanL  No  Continuation  of  the  History,  however,  has 
hitherto  been  given  in  any  edition.  That  now  offered,  it  is  presumed,  will  not  be  found  un- 
worthy, at  least  in  respect  to  accuracy  and  impartiality,  of  a  connexion  with  the  standard 
perfonnance  to  which  it  is  appended. 


THE 

EPISTLE  DEDICATORY 

TO 

JAMES  THE  SIXTH,  KING  OF  SCOTLAND. 


On  returning  to  my  native  country,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-four 
yean,  I  desired  nothing  more  than  to  review  mv  papers,  which  were  dis- 
persed and  many  ways  injured  by  the  iniquity  of  the  times:  for  I  found,  that 
by  the  over-otficiousness  of  my  friends,  to  precipitate  the  publication  of  what 
was  yet  unfit  to  see  the  light,  and  the  excessive  liberty  which  transcribers 
take  to  censure  the  works  of  other  men,  they  had  altered  many  things,  and 
corrupted  others,  according  to  their  several  humours. 


But  whilst  I  was  endeavouring  to  remedy  these  disorders,  die  sudden  and 
unexpected  solicitations  of  my  friends  broke  up  my  measures;  all  of  them, 
as  if  they  had  conspired  together,  exhorting  me  to  lay  aside  things  of  less 
weight,  that  rather  delight  the  ear  than  instruct  the  mind,  and  apply  myself 
to  write  the  history  of  our  nation,  as  a  subject  not  only  suitable  to  my  ape, 
and  sufficient  to  answer  the  expectation  of  my  countrymen ;  but  deserving 
great  commendation,  and  most  likely  to  preserve  one's  memory  to  succeeding 
ages.  Amongst  other  reasons,  which  I  omit,  they  added,  that  though  Bri- 
tain be  the  most  famous  island  in  the  world,  and  every  part  of  its  history 
contain  most  remarkable  things ;  yet  scarce  one  was  to  be  found  in  any  ap? , 
who  durst  attempt  so  great  a  work,  or  if  he  did,  was  able  to  accomplish  it. 

Neither  was  it  the  least  inducement  to  this  undertaking,  that  I  hoped  my 
pains  herein  would  not  be  unsuitable,  nor  unacceptable,  to  your  Majesty. 
For  I  thought  it  would  be  extremely  wrong  if  you,  Sir,  who  ra  your  tender 
years  have  read  the  histories  of  all  nations,  and  retain  very  many  of  them  in 
your  memory,  should  be  a  stranger  at  home.    Besides,  an  incurable  distem- 
per having  made  me  unfit  to  discharge,  in  person,  the  care  of  your  instruc- 
tion committed  to  me,  I  thought  that  sort  of  writing  which  tends  to  the 
information  of  the  mind,  would  best  supply  the  want  of  my  attendance ; 
and  therefore  resolved  to  send  your  Majesty  faithful  counsellors  from 
history,  that  you  might  make  use  of  their  advice  in  your  deliberations,  and 
imitate  their  virtue  in  your  actions.    For  there  are  amongst  your  royal 
ancestors  men  excellent  in  every  respect,  of  whom  pu*u*i.tv  will  never  be 
ashamed ;  and,  to  emit  others,  your  Majesty  will  hardly  find  in  history,  any 
hero  worthy  to  be  compared  with  our  royal  David.    And  if  the  divine 
goodness  was  so  liberal  to  him  in  those  most  calamitous  and  wicked  times, 
we  may  with  reason  hope  that  your  Majesty  will  be,  as  the  prophet  says, 
"a  pattern  of  all  those  excellencies  which  mothers  desire  in  their  children 
when  they  give  them  their  best  wishes,"  and  that  this  government,  which 
seems  to  be  hurried  on  to  ruin  and  destruction,  may  be  supported  till  the 
time  shall  come,  when  all  sublunary  things,  having  finished  the  course 
appointed  them  by  God's  eternal  decree,  shall  reach  their  destined  period. 

Gxomox  Buchavaw. 

EAntmrgk,  August  27 tM. 
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THE 


LIFE  OF  GEORGE   BUCHANAN. 


(Said  to  bt  written  by  Himself,  two  Tears  btfore  his  Death.) 


Gsomcs  Bucb&van  was  bom  in  the  shire  of  Lennox,  (commonly  called  the  sheriffdom 
t£  Dumbarton,)  in  Scotland,  situated  near  the  river  or  water  of  Blane,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1506,  about  the  beginning  of  February.  The  place  of  .his  birth  was  KiHaira,  a 
country  town,  and  his  family  was  rather  ancient  than  rich.  His  father  died  of  the  stone, 
m  the  flower  of  his  age,  whifet  his  grandfather  was  yet  alive,  by  whose  extravagance,  the 
fenrily,  already  low,  was  now  almost  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  want.  Yet  such  was 
the  .frugal  care  of  his  mother  Agnes  Heriot,  that  she  brought  up  five  sons  and  three 
dangfeaea  *>  men  and  women's  estate.  Of  the  five  sons,  George  was  one.  His  uncle,  James 
Heriot,  perceiving  his  forwardness  in  their  own  country  schools,  took  him  from  thence, 
and  sent  htm  in  1530  to  Paris.  There  he  applied  himself  to  his  studies,  and  especially 
to  poetry ;  portly  through  a  natural  genius  that  way,  and  partly  out  of  necessity,  because 
it  was  the  only  method  of  learning  propounded  to  him  in  his  youth.  Before  he  had  been 
there  two  years,  Us  nnde  died,  and  he  himself  fell  dangerously  sick ;  insomuch  that  being 
in  extreme  want,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  his  friends.  After  remaining  at  home  about 
a  year  to  recover  his  health,  he  went  into  the  army  of  French  auxiliaries,  then  newly 
arrived  in  Scotland,  to  learn  the  military  art ;  but  that  expedition  proving  fruitless,  and 
those  forces  being  reduced,  by  the  deep  snows  of  a  very  severe  winter,  he  relapsed  into 
snch  an  illness  as  confined  him  all  that  season  to  his  bed.  Early  in  the  spring  he  was 
sent  to  SL  Andrew's,  to  attend  the  lectures  of  John  Major;  who,  though  very  old,  read 
logic,  or  rather  sophistry,  in  that  university.  The  next  summer  he  accompanied  him  into 
France ;  and  there  fell  into  the  troubles  of  the  Lutherans,  which  sect  then  began  to 
increase.  After  straggling  with  the  difficulties  of  fortune  almost  two  years*  he  was  at 
fast  admitted  into  the  College  of  St  Barbe,  where  he  was  professor  of  grammar  near 
three  years.  During  this  time,  Gilbert  Kennedy,  earl  of  Cassilis,  a  young  Scottish  noble- 
many  bene  mock  pleased  with  his  genius  and  discourse,  entertained  him  for  five  years, 
and  bresxght  him  back  with  him  to  his  native  land. 

Afterwards,  when  he  intended  to  return  to  Paris  to  his  old  studies,  he  was  detained  by 
the  lrin$  and  made  tutor  to  James  Murray,  his  natural  son.  In  the  mean  time,  an  elegy, 
by  hm>  at  his  leisure,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Franciscans.  In  this  piece  he 
himself  as  solicited  in  a  dream,  by  St.  Francis,  to  enter  into  his  order ;  but  the 
poem  contained  one  or  two  passages  which  reflected  so  very  severely  on  the  ghostly 
fatness,  that,  notwithstanding  their  profession  of  meekness  and  humility,  they  took  the 
matter  more  heinously  than  men  who  had  obtained  such  a  reputation  for  piety  among  the 
vulgar  ought  to  have  done  upon  so  small  an  occasion.  Having  no  just  grounds  for  their 
tmbo*mded  fury,  they  attacked  him  upon  the  article  of  religion ;  which  was  their  common 
way  of  haiassmg  those  to  whom  they  bore  ill  will.  Inus,  whilst  they  indulged  their 
impotent  malice,  they  made  him,  who  was  not  well  affected  to  them  before,  a  greater 
enemy  to  their  ticentmusness,  and  rendered  him  more  inclinable  to  the  Lutheran  persua- 
sion. In  the  mean  time,  the-  king,  with  his  consort  Magdalen,  came  from  France,  not 
without  exacting  alarm  among  Hie  clergy;  who  were  afraid  that  the  royal  lady,  having 
been  bred  am  under  her  aunt  the  queen  of  Navarre,  would  attempt  some  innovation  in 
itbgMML    Bat  this  fear  vanished  at  her  death,  which  happened  shortly  after. 


THE  UFB  OP  OBOBOB  BCCHAN A*. 


TUOBL  QM  tiOfe  JCuNBHt  m  C0U11,  tDOOT  SOBBO  01  USB  noinury,  WHO 

have  corapired  against  the  king;  tod  hit  majesty,  convinced  of  the 
Franciscans,  commended  Bnchanan,  without  knowing  of  lb*  dmWnco 
that  order,  to  write  a  satire  upon  them.    Bnchanati  was  loath  to  emend 

fore,  *kfl^gfr  he  wrote  a  poem,  it  was  but  a  abort  one*  end  each  ae  sjueht 

doabuVl  intern— ^"t**1     In  this  he  satisfied  neither  party  t  not  the  kmg^  who  would 
had  a  abarp  and  stinging  itrrective;  nor  the  utfhers,  who  toto 
to  have  any  dung  said  of  then  but  what  was  honourable  •  Upon  receiving  a  set 
imMi  to  write  more  pungently  against  them,  be  began  that  production  which 


title  of  "The  Franciscan/  and  gave  it  to  the  king-  Ik*  ibcrtry  after,  being 
acquainted  by  his  friends  at  court,  that  cardinal  Beaton  soisjftt  his  life,  and  haoT  i 
the  king  u  sum  of  money  as  a  price  for  his  bead,  he  escaped  out  of  prison,  and  Bed  to 
England.  But  there  things  were  in  such  an  uncertainly,  that  on  the  very  same  day,  nod 
almost  in  one  and  the  same  fire,  the  men  of  both  partes  (as  well  Piutislirti  as  Papas**) 
were  burnt;  Henry  VIII.  in  bis  old  age,  being  more  utent  on  hsi  own  securirv,  than 
purity  or  reformation  of  relipou.  Tins  instability  of  aflaira  in  England,  seconded  by 
ancient  acquaintance  with  the  French,  and  the  courtesy  natural  to  them,  drew  him 
into  that  kingdom. 

On  coining  to  Paris,  he  found  cardinal  Beaton,  his  bitter  enemy,  ambeanvlor 
to  withdraw  himself  from  whose  rory,  at  the  mvitanon  of  Andrew  Govern,  he  wvjst  to 
Bourdeauj.  There  he  taught  three  years  in  the  schools  which  were  erected  at  me  pubbc 
expense.   Ehmng  that  time  he  composed  four  tragedies,  which  were 


ally  published :  but  the  one  written  first,  called  the  Baptist,  was  printed  last, 


the  Medea  from  Eunpides.    He  wrote  them  in  compliance  with  the  custom  of 
school,  to  have  a  play  once  a  year,  that  the  acting  of  it  might  wean  the  French  y* 
from  allegories,  to  which  they  had  taken  a  fidae  taste,  and  bring  them  hack  as  nsach  an 
posrible  to  a  juk  imitation  of  the  ancients.    This  aflair  snorerdmg,  even  almost  beyond 
nis  hope,  he  took  more  pains  in  compiling  the  other  two  tragedies,  called  Jcphshe 
Aloaates;  because  he  thought  they  would  be  more  severer?  criticised  by 
While  thus  engaged,  he  was  not  wholly  free  from  double,  being  harassed 
menaces  of  the  cardinal  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Franciscans  on  the  other.    The 
former  wrote  letters  to  the  archbishop  of  Botiideamt,  to  apprehend  him ;  but,  rjrovidrav 
tially,  those  epistles  fell  into  the  hands  of  Buchanan's  best  friends;  and  soon  after,  the 
death  of  the  king  of  Scots,  and  the  plague  which  then  inged  over  all  Aqu^ 
that  fear. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  express  came  to  Govea  from  the  king  of  Pnrtngal, 
him  to  return,  and  bring  with  him  some  men,  learned  m  the  Greek  and  Latin 
that  thev  mieht  teach  the  liberal  aria.  — *1  esneciallv  die  crincinles  of  the 


nhilosphy,  m  those  schools  which  he  was  then  building  with  great  care  and 
Bnrhannn,  on  being  applied  to,  readily  wmsrnted  to  go  for  one ;  the  rather  _  _  w 
seeing  that  all  the  rest  of  Europe  was  either  actually  engaged  in  war,  or  upon  the  point 
of  bemg  so,  he  thought  that  corner  of  the  world  would  probably  be  me  most  free  from 
tumults  and  combustions :  besides  which,  he  would  have  for  bis  companions  in  me 
journey,  not  strangers,  but  acquaintance  and  familiar  friends.  Many  of  them  had  been  has 
intimates  for  several  yean,  and  are  well  known  to  the  world  by  meir  learned  works,  as 
Nichdas  frouchy,  WUliam  Gare  Thai  was  the  reason 

that  he  not  only  consented  to  make  one  of  their  society,  but  also  persuaded  his  brother 
Patrick  to  do  the  same.  And  indeed  the  matter  succeeded  very  well  at  first,  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  concern,  Andrew  Govea  was  taken  away  from  them  by  a  sodden  death, 
which  proved  very  prejudicial  to  his  companions.  For,  after  bis  decease,  their  — —fa, 
who  had  hitherto  endeavoured  to  ensnare  them  by  treachery,  ran  violently  upon  them  as 
it  were  with  open  mouth ;  and  their  agents  and  instruments  being  equally  mimical  to  me 
accused,  they  laid  bold  of  three  of  them,  and  put  them  in  prison;  whence,  after  a  long 
and  loathsome  confinement,  they  were  called  out  to  give  their  answers ;  and,  after  many 
hitter  taunts,  were  remanded ;  but  no  one  appeared  m  court  against  them.  *  Aa  for 
Buchanan,  they  msuhed  him  bitterly  on  account  of  bis  being  a  stranger;  and  knowing 
also  that  he  had  very  few  friends  in  that  country,  who  would  either  rejoice  in  his  proa, 
parity,  sympathise  with  bis  grief,  or  revenge  his  wrongs.  The  crime  hud  to  has  enure*, 
was  the  poem  he  wrote  against  the  Franciscans ;  of  wbids  he  laul  samss^ 
from  France,  taken  care  to  give  an  account  to  the  king  of  Portugal;  neither  chd  aw 
accuser,  perfectly  know  what  it  was;  aa  the  only  copy  ever  dehrcred  was  to  the  king  of 
Scots,  by  whose  command  it  was  written.    They  fetmer  edpeted  ha  eating  of 
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Lent ;  though  there  is  not  a  man  In  all  Spain,  who  does  not  use  the  same  liberty.  Bat 
the  went  was,  be  had  given  some  sly  blows  to  the  monks,  which,  however,  nobody  but  a 
tMok  himself  could  well  except  agamsu 

Moreover,  they  were  grievously  offended,  became  in  a  fewwfay  fliyi^  with  gome 
young  Portuguese  gentlemen,  upon  mention  made  of  the  Eucharist,  he  had  said  that,  in 
fab  judgment,  Austin  was  more  inclinable  to  the  Lutheran  party  than  to  the  chureh  of 
Rome.  Some  years  afterwards,  it  appeared  that  two  other  persons,  John  Tolpiny  a 
Norman,  and  John  Ferrerius,  a  Genoese,  had  witnessed  against  mm,  their  having  heard, 
from  many  who  were  worthy  of  belief  that  Buchanan  was  not  orthodox  as  to  the  Boman 
aim  and  religion. 

But  to  return:  After  the  inquisitors  had  wearied  themselves  and  him  for  almost  half  a 
year,  at  last,  mat  they  might  not  seem  to  have  without  cause  vexed  a  man  of  some  name 
and  note  in  the  world,  they  shut  him  up  in  a  monastery  for  some  months,  there  to  be 
more  exactly  disciplined  and  instructed  by  the  monks,  who,  to  give  them  their  due, 
though  very  ignorant  in  all  matters  of  religion,  were  men  otherwise  neither  bad  in  their 
moiaJs,  nor  rude  in  their 


Tms  was  the  time  he  took  to  translate  the  principal  of  David's  psalms  mto  Latin  verse. 
At  length  he  was  set  at  liberty;  and,  on  applying  for  a  pass,  and  accommodations  from 
the  crown,  to  return  into  France,  the  king  denied  him  to  stay,  at  the  same  time  allotting 
aim  a  tittle  sum  for  daily  necessaries  and  expenses,  till  some  better  provision  might  be 
made  for  his  subsistence.  But  being  toned  out  with  delay  and  uncertainty,  he  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  taking  his  passage  in  a  ship  then  at  Lisbon,  and  bound  for  England. 
He  made,  however,  no  long  stay  in  that  country,  though  (air  often  were  made  him ;  for 
he  saw  that  all  things  were  in  disorder  under  a  very  young  king;  the  nobles  at  variance 
one  with  another,  and  the  minds  of  the  commons  in  a  ferment,  on  account  of  their  civil 
combustions.  Upon  this  he  returned  into  France,  and  as  this  was  about  the  time  when  the 
siege  of  Mem  was  raised,  he  was  importuned  by  his  friends  to  write  a  poem  concerning 
that  event.  He  complied,  though  somewhat  unwillingly,  because  he  was  loath  to  interfere 
with  several  of  his  acquaintance,  and  especially  with  Melin  de  Saint  Gelais,  who  had 
composed  a  learned  and  elegant  poem  on  that  subject  From  thence  he  was  called  over 
into  inly,  by  Charles  de  Cose,  marshal  de  Brissac,  who  then  governed  with  credit  the 
GaQkaan  and  Iigurian  territories  about  the  Po.  He  lived  with  him  and  his  son  Tunoleon, 
either  in  Italy  or  in  France,  till  1560,  being  the  space  of  five  years ;  the  greatest  part 
of  which  period  he  spent  in  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures,  that  so  he  might  be  able  to 
form  a  more  exact  judgment  of  the  controversies  m  religion,  which  employed  the  thoughts, 
and  took  up  the  time,  of  most  men  in  those  days.  .  Those  disputes  being  a  little  silenced 
m  Scotland,  when  that  kingdom  was  need  from  the  tyranny  et  the  Guises  of  Fiance ;  he 
returned  thither,  and  became  a  member  of  the  reformed  church. 

Some  of  his  writings,  in  former  tunes,  being  as  it  were  redeemed  from  shipwreck,  were 
by  him  collected  and  published ;  the  rest,  which  are  still  scattered  up  and  down  in  the 
hands  of  his  friends,  he  commits  to  the  disposal  of  Providence. 

Being  at  this  time  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  he  still  attends  the  education 
of  James  VI.  king  of  Scotland,  to  whom  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  the  year  1566,  and 
now,  quite  broken  with  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  he  longs  for  the  desired  haven  of 
rest 


Thus  for  tuns  the  narrative  said  to  have  been  written  by  Buchanan ;  but  in  reality  the 
production  of  Patrick  Young :  to  which  account  it  is  necessary  that  some  particulars 
■aoold  be  added. 

In  1561  our  author  returned  to  Scotland,  and,  though  an  avowed  Protestant,  he  was 
admitted  at  court,  where  he  assisted  the  unfortunate  Mary  in  her  studies.  The  parliament 
also  appointed  him  one  of  the  visitors  of  the  universities;  and  the  General  Assembly 
employed  him  to  revise  the  "Book  of  Discipline."  In  1564  the  queen  settled  upon  him 
a  pension  of  five  bundled  pounds,  Scotch ;  which  favour  he  repaid,  by  writing  a  libel 
endued  "  Detectio  Marie  Regime."  About  the  year  1566  he  was  made  the  principal  of 
8t  Leonard's  College,  at  St  Andrew's,  where  for  some  time  he  taught  moral  philosophy; 
bat  in  1567  he  was  chosen  moderator  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 
He  was  now  closely  connected  with  his  former  pupil,  the  earl  of  Murray,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  England ;  and  while  there  he  gained  the  particular  favour  of  queen 
ttjiafrrthj  by  writing  some  encomiastic  verses  on  her  majesty,  for  which  she  rewarded 
him  with  several  presents,  and  a  regular  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  a  year. 
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In  1 S7Q  Ifc^h—Mm  ■MJMmd  ftfii—t  IflMhy  the  MMthiaiinnrfhk  paiwn  Murray,  ml 
-fr^tnling  ■4»i4i)  twi  «ri1l  jvwtirm-l  to  hftMnplflywi  at  rrwrt,  ivi  —  agtoafly  •pp^.m^ 

one  of  the  members  of  the  privy  council,  with  Ike  title  of  privy  seal    He  was  also  co- 


tnntnl  with  the  tnJ'irlrirr  of  tba  young  king,  towards  whom  he  never  shewed  much 

MHle  mos 


respect  or  lenity.  One  day,  me  titlii  monerch  being  tamer  noisy  at  play,  wee  told  to  be 
oumC  Iheyonmyhowa^dsMcgai^ 

tnetta^ssio^thatifhadain^  fte  royal  pupil 

bnekly  replied,  he  flhooid  bettad  to  aee  who  would  bett  the  cat;  sltadmg  to  the  well- 
known  fame  of  £sop.  Bucfnwen  npoo  thie  threw  away  hit  book  in  a  passion,  and, 
■nafrA^ng  up  the  boy,  gave  him  a  severe  flagellation.  The  oounteei  of  Mar,  who  was  m 
an  adjoining  room,  hearing  the  king  cry,  no  in,  and  inquired  what  was  the  matter.  He 
mid  her  that  the  master  had  whipped  him;  upon  which,  turning  to  rkrhanaa,  she  asked 
himhwbecWedtolifthishaiidsgiinetto  He  answered,  "Madaa, 

I  have  whipped  his  backside,  and  too  may  ka*  it  if  you  please/' 

In  157°,  Buchanan  pnhbshad  his  famous  pohtical  dialogue,  "De  Jure  Regni  apud 
Scotos,"  which  he  dedicated  to  king  James.  This  performance  was  followed  in  1682  by 
his  great  work  enbmled  "Rerum  Scotasanim  Historie;"  of  which  the  following  is  t 

who  had  spent  the  last  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  bis  life  upon 


""-"-"ffiK'-^-'^*^'-- 


the  6th,  the  same  year.    It  is  said  that  when  upon  his  death-bad  he  was  told  how  muck 


tlm  knar  was  offended  with  his  two  publications  on  the  Government  and  History  of 


Scotland,  be  coolly  replied,  "that  he  was  not  much  concerned  about  it,  as  he  was 
short)*  going  to  a  piece  where  there  were  few  kings."  We  are  also  told,  that  when  he 
was  dying  be  called  for  bis  servant,  and  asked  him  how  much  money  there  was  in  the 
house;  and  fading  that  it  was  very  little,  be  oidered  it  to  be  given  to  u>e  poor .  Thr 
domestic,  upon  tins,  asked,  "  Who  would  be  at  the  charge  of  burying  him  V  Buchanan 
sepbed,  " that  be  was  mdinerent  about  that;  for  if  be  were  dead,  and  the)  would  nut 
bury  him,  they  might  let  him  lie  where  he  was,  or  throw  bis  corpse  where  they  pleased.'* 
He  was  accordingly  buried  at  the  expense  c/ the  dty  of  Edinburgh;  but  in  the  common 
cemetery,  wanout  either  pomp  or  monument. 

During  the  residence  of  our  author  at  Bourdeanx,  he  was  employed  in  the  education 
of  Michael  Montaigne,  who,  in  his  Essays,  says,  "George  Buchanan  the  great  poet  of 
Scotland,  and  Marcus  Atrtomns  Mnretus,  the  best  orator  of  his  time,  were  among  the 
number  tf  my  doo^stic  tutors.  Bnrhanan,  when  I  aw  him  afterwards  m  the  retinue  of 
the  Marecbal  de  Briasac,  told  me  that  he  was  about  to  write  a  Treatise  on  the  Education 
of  Children,  and  mat  he  would  take  the  model  of  it  from  mine.9 

Tliesasiy  just  leisled  of  Buchanan 
enough  of  the  man,  appears  somewhat  dVaibtful,  and  to  be  nriam^ 
mm  of  the  saying  of  jDesnooax,  a  cynic  philosopher  of  antiquity.    When  the  friends  ol 
the  dying  sage  asked  him  bow  he  would  be  buried,  he  replied,  uO  give  yourselves  no 
manner  of  trouble  about  that,  for  if  yon  let  my  body  remain  where  it  as,  the  effluvia  wilt 
provase  an  sniermeni. 

The  countenance  of  Bnrhanan,  though  strongly  expressive,  was  austem;  and  his 
manners  corrasponded  with  ms  appearance.  In  regard  to  his  peoson,  he  was  slovenly  uj 
an  extreme ;  and  he  seems  to  have  affected  a  philosophical  contempt  of  dress. 

Sir  James  Merrill,  who  was  of  the  opposite  party  to  him,  and  therefore  cannc4  be  siipposcd 
to  be  partial  in  his  favour,  tells  us,  that  Buchanan  "was  a  Stoic  philosopher,  who  looked 
not  far  before  him ;  a  man  of  notable  endowments  for  his  learning  and  knowledge  d 
latin  poesy,  much  honoured  m  other  countries,  pleasant  in  conversation,  renewing,  al 
all  occasions,  moralities,  short  and  instructive,  whereof  he  had  abundance,  and  inventing 
where  be  wanted.  He  was  also  religious,  but  was  easily  abused ;  and  so  facile,  that  \* 
was  led  by  every  company  that  he  haunted ;  which  made  him  factious  in  his  old  days; 
for  he  spoke  ana  wrote  as  thorn  who  were  about  him  informed  him;  for  he  was  becom 
careless,  following,  in  many  things,  the  vulgar  opinion;  as  he  was  naturally  papular,  aw 
extremely  levengefid  against  any  man  who  bad  oftndad  htm;  which  was  h»  grcau* 
fad!.* 


\ 
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|HBN  I  first  determined  to  record  the  achievements  of  oar 
ancestors,  and,  after  purging  them  from  vain  fables,  to 
rescue  them  from  oblivion;  I  thonght  it  condacive  to  my 
purpose  to  trace  from  the  very  beginning,  as  much  as 
distance  of  time  and  the  deficiency  of  literary  monuments 
would  permit,  the  situation  of  the  countries,  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  air,  the  ancient  names  and  manners,  and 
uw  origin  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  islands  called  of  old,  Britany; 
vbich  are  extended  between  Spain  and  Germany,  in  a  long  tract  of  land 
sear  ise  coast  of  France.  As  Albion  and  Ireland,  two  of  these,  far  exceed 
the  others  in  extent ;  therefore,  of  them  I  shall  speak  first ;  and  afterwards, 
at  coeveniency  serves,  describe  the  site,  and  explain  the  names,  of  the  rest 

Tie  frit  in  magnitude  is  Albion;  which  now  alone  retains  the  name  of 
Brian*,  that  formerly  was  common  to  them  all.  Concerning  its  length  and 
kreadlh,  other  writers  agree  with  Cesar ;  namely,  that  from  north  to  south 
it  is  MJO  mUes  long ;  and  that  in  the  widest  part,  which,  as  some  think,  is 
where  it  looks  towards  France,  or,  according  to  others,  from  St  David's 
head  to  Yarmouth,  it  is  almost  200  miles.  From  thence  it  narrows  by 
depees,  till  we  come  to  the  borders  of  Scotland.  The  Romans,  who  as  yet 
kaev  not  the  extremities  of  the  island,  believed  it  to  be  triangular ;  but  when 
their  knowledge  extended  farther,  tbey  found,  that,  beyond  Adrian's  wall,  it 
padaally  became  broader,  and  ran  out  far  to  the  eastward.  This,  in  brief, 
coaceraiag  its  dimensions. 

The  efimatc  is  more  temperate  than  that  of  France,  as  Caesar  affirms  ;  but 
that  of  Ireland  is  still  milder.  The  air,  which  is  seldom  serene,  is  commonly 
darkened  with  thick  mists;  but  the  winters  are  mild  enough,  and  rather 
liar  than  snowy.  The  groond  brings  forth  corn  plentifully ;  and  producetb, 
Mdesv  all  sorts  of  metals.  It  is  also  fruitful  in  breeds  of  cattle.  They  who 
taiabit  the  more  remote  and  cold  parts  of  the  island,  eat  bread  made  of  oat- 
meal, and  drink  a  vinous  or  strong  liquor  extracted  from  damaged  corn : 
thoegb  some  boil  wbey,  and  keep  it  in  hogsheads  several  months  under 
Fated,  whack  last  is  counted  by  many,  not  only  a  wholesome,  bnt  a  pleasant 
toersge.  There  was  no  controversy  concerning  the  name  of  Britain  among 
the  ancients,  exeept  that  the  Greeks  called  it  Bretania,  and  the  Latins, 
BrkmU.  Other  nations  used  these  names  indifferently,  as  they  saw  fit. 
Utely,  however,  some  men  have  started  up,  not  so  desirous  of  truth  as  of 
eoateatioift,  who  hoped  to  make  themselves  famous,  by  opposing  persons  of 
tte  greatest  eminence ;  imagining  that  thereby  they  must  needs  obtain  a 
R«tt  opinion  of  learning  amongst  the  vulgar,  for  daring  to  enter  the  lists 
•piatt,  and  to  combat  with,  all  antiquity  ;  and  though  the  dispute  was  about 
•  ikiaf  of  no  consequence,  yet,  because  it  concerned  the  name  of  their  oovn- 
1.  ■ 


try,  they  thought  it  worth  contending  for  with  all  their  might,  as  if  the  ancient 
glory  of  the  nation  were  at  a  take.  They  say,  that  these  three  ancient  names 
of  the  island  have  their  several  assertors,  Prudania,  Prwtaneia,  and  Brit  sunt*. 
Llhwyd*  contends  most  strenuously  for  Prudania;  Thomas  Klyot,  a  British 
knight,  (or  Prytaneia,  but  very  modestly;  while  almost  all  others  adhere  to  the 
name  of  Britain, 

Llhwyd,  in  defence  of  what  he  asserts  for  Prudania,  useth  the  authority  of  an 
old  paper  fragment,  which  nothing  but  mould!  ness,  and  length  of  time  have  made 
sacred  with  him.  Though  be  counts  this  proof  firm  enough  of  itself,  yet  be 
strengthens  it  by  etymology,  the  verses  of  the  old  Bards,  the  country  dialect,  and 
the  rust  of  antiquity.  But,  in  the  first  place,  I  would 'ask,  whence  came  that 
fragment,  on  which  he  lays  the  stress  and  weight  of  bis  cause?  when  and  by 
whom  was  it  written  ?  or  what  says  it  in  support  of  his  assertion  ?  Though 
the  place,  time,  and  author,  are  all  uncertain,  yet  he  deduces  the  antiquity 
of  the  manuscript  from  that  very  obscurity.  An  excellent  proof  this,  where 
the  certainty,  credit,  and  authority  of  the  testimony  must  depend  on  igno- 
rance ;  and  that  which  is  made  use  of  to  explain  the  matter  in  controversy, 
bath  more  intricacy  and  weakness  in  it,  than  the  cause  which  it  is  brought  to 
defend.  Who  is  the  witness  in  this  case  ?  I  know  not,  says  Llhwyd.  What 
is  it  that  he  offers  for  evidence  ?  I  know  not  that  neither,  be  replies ;  but  this  I 
have  heard,  that  in  the  fragment  it  is  called  Prudania.  But,  what  is  this  Pru- 
dania? is  it  a  mountain,  or  a  river?  a  village,  or  a  town  ?  a  man,  or  a  woman  ? 
"  Here  I  am  again  at  a  loss,  (says  he,)  I  do  not  know,"  but  I  conjecture  that 
Britain  is  signified  by  the  name.  Well,  then,  let  Prudania  signify  Britain ; 
still  what  doth  this  fragment  make  for  >ou?  I  would  ask  this  question. 
Whether  it  affirms  Prudania  to  be  the  true  name  of  the  island,  or  doth  not 
rather  upbraid  their  ignorance  who  ascribe  that  false  name  to  it  ?  Here,  too, 
I  am  perplexed  (says  Llhwyd ;)  but  this  I  am  certain  of,  that  it  has  the  sound 
of  a  British  word ;  and  the  force  of  the  British  language  doth  also  appear, 
even  in  its  very  etymology ;  for  Prudania  is  as  it  were  Prudcania,  that  is. 
'excellent  beauty/  from Pryd,  signifying  form,  and  cam,  white,  the  asperity  of 
the  word  being  somewhat  mollified.  But  for  that  reason  it  should  be  called 
Prudcamia,  not  Prudania;  which  word  the  Bards  do  pronounce  Pro  da,  in  their 
country-speech.  1  shall  not  here  observe  bow  trivial,  deceitful,  and  often- 
times ridiculous,  this  inquiry  after  the  original  of  words  is.  I  pass  by  Varro, 
and  other  learned  men,  who  have  been  frequently  laughed  at  upon  this 
account.  I  omit  also  the  whole  Cratylus  of  Plato ;  and  will  only  affirm  before 
impartial  judges,  that  a  man  may  more  easily  prove,  the  word  Carobri  to 
be  derived  from  Canis  and  Brutum,  a  dog  and  a  brute,  than  you  shall  per- 
suade me  that  Prudania  comes  from  Prudcamia.  For  according  to  this 
fashion  you  may  form  derivations  from  any  thing  as  you  please.  And, 
indeed,  Llhw)d  himself  shews,  what  little  confidence  he  puts  in  bis  own 
proofs,  when  he  calls  the  Bards  to  bis  aid ;  a  race  of  men,  I  allow  to  be  very 
ancient,  but  of  whom  antiquity  affirms  that  they  committed  nothing  to  writing. 
Of  these,  however,  I  shall  speak  more  elsewhere. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  last  refuge  of  Llhwyd :  Caesar,  says  he,  being  the 
first  who  mentioned  the  name  of  this  island  in  Latin,  called  it  Britain  ;  and 
almost  all  Latin  writers  having  trod  in  his  steps,  did  not  change  the  appel- 
lation. Here  Llhwyd  is  guilty  of  a  notorious  falsehood,  in  saying  that  Carsar 
was  the  first  of  the  Latins  who  called  it  Britain ;  for,  before  Caesar  was  bora. 


•  Homparev  Uhwyd,  Uhavd,  or  Lloyd,  was  a  attire  of  the  eoaaty  of  Deabtgh  ta  Nona 
Wales,  aad  •duo*!**!  at  Braua-aosc  College,  Osford,  where  he  etedied  phytic,  bat  it  m 
eacorlain  whether  be  e%er  practised  iii  that  liae.  He  devoted  himself  obieay  to  end- 
qsariaa  pereoits,  tad  died  in  his  native  eoootry,  shoot  1670.  The  work  oa  wbrrh  Bacaaaaa 
animadverts  with  tech  nomerciful  ae verity,  was  printed  at  Cologne,  in  1 578,  with  this  tide, 
••  Commenlarioli  Britaaaica?,  Dearriptioais  Fragmeotom :"  a  acw  edition  of  it  was  pabtisfavd 
sa  Loadoa  ia  1731.  . 

Sir  Thomas  Klyot  was  bora  ia  Sofotk,  and  bred  at  Oxford,  after  which,  he  became  a 
flavoarite  with  Hoary  VIII,  who  employed  bua  in  several  embassies,  particularly  to  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  Ho  died  ia  1545.  The  work  to  which  Buchanan  allude*,  U  entitled,  •*  0a 
Bebaa  Bfeavmbilibaa  Aaglicr." 
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Ucrrttoi  mentions    the  name  of  Britain;  as  Aristotle  did  amongst  the 
Erects,  loog  before  him ;  and  Propertius,  not  long  after  him,  when  he  saitb, 

Cffor  ft  m  tabmlm  putos  edisctre  wmmdo*. 

**  Oar  foroe  of  art  in  naps  the  globe  descries, 

"  Where  pumUd  natioms  meet  oor  wond'riog  •yes." 

This  shews,  that,  in  his  age,  maps  or  representations  of  the  world  made 
put  of  the  furniture  of  houses.  Now  I  would  ask,  do  you  think  that  Caesar, 
•bo  va*  so  well  skilled  in  all  sorts  of  learning,  never  saw  or  read  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  world  ?  Or,  can  jou  be  persuaded,  that  Britain  alone,  the  great- 
est island  in  the  universe,  and  then  so  famous  both  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
■joowaents,  was  omitted  in  those  maps  ?  or,  do  you  believe,  that  Caesar,  who 
vsj  m  inquisitive  about  the  affairs  of  Britain,  as  to  inquire  what  men 
taaabifed  that  country  then,  and  before  his  time ;  what  plants  and  animals  grew, 
or  were  bred  therein ;  and  what  were  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country ; 
do  yon,  I  say,  believe,  that  be,  who  was  so  solicitous  about  those  things, 
voaJd  neglect  the  name  of  the  whole  island  ?  or,  that  he,  who,  with  so  great 
faithfelaess  and  diligence,  gave  right  names  to  the  cities  of  the  Gauls,  would 
deprive  the  Britons  of  their  ancient  glory  ?  Upon  the  whole,  I  see  uo  reason 
why  Uhwyd  should  think  that  the  old  name  of  the  island  was  Prudania,  upon 
which  he  values  himself  so  much,  unless  words  may  contract  authority  from 
the  rest  of  a  worm-eaten  paper.  This  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  Llhwyd  at  pre- 
teat,  who,  by  private  witnesses,  and  his  own  dreams,  hath  thought  fit  to 
oppose  himself  against  the  opinion  of  all  the  learned  men  that  now  are,  or 
ever  have  been,  in  the  world. 

As  for  Elyot,  my  task  will  be  easier  with  him.  He,  being  induced  not 
only  by  probable  conjectures,  but  also  by  some  authors,  and  those  not 
obscure,  thinks  that  the  island  was  sometimes  called  Prytaneia.  He  judged 
it  sot  improbable,  that  an  island  abounding  with  plenty  of  all  things,  not 
oalj  tor  the  necessities,  but  the  ornaments  orlife,  should  be  so  denominated. 
Is  this  ease,  if  we  should  weigh  the  reason  of  names,  Sicily  would  rather 
deserve  the  title  of  Prytaneia,  and  some  other  islands  also ;  which  as  far 
exceed  Britain  in  fruitfulneas,  as  they  fall  short  of  it  in  extent.  Besides,  in 
tsose  authors,  by  whose  testimony  the  name  Prytaneia  is  confirmed,  it  easily 
appears  that  the  orthography  is  vitiated.  As  for  Stephens,  there  is  the 
•iciest  inconstancy  in  him.  Under  the  word  Albion,  be  says,  professing  to 
follow  Martian,  that  it  is  the  island  of  Brettain,  but  under  the  words  Juvernia 
*ad  Javerna,  he  writes  Praetanica.  Elsewhere,  says  he,  in  the  ocean  are  the 
Brettisa  islands,  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Brettains,  but  that  Martian 
**d  Ptolemy,  in  these  words,  make  P  the  first  letter.  If  any  one  compare 
4e  places,  without  doubt  he  will  find,  that  the  writing  is  corrupted,  and  that 
Stephens  himself  was  of  opinion,  that  Bretania  ought  to  have  B  for  the  first 
letter,  and  a  redoplicate  T  in  the  middle. 

0(  this,  Elyot,  I  believe,  was  not  ignorant,  and  therefore,  being  content 
■  sotiee,  as  much  as  was  needful,  what  things  men,  greedy  of  praise,  will 
briar,  together  for  the  ostentation  of  their  learning,  he  leaves  the  matter  in 
dupate  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader.  But  Llhwyd,  that  you  may 
fov  his  disposition  more  fully,  of  the  three  names  of  this  large  island, 
■ppntes  that  most  which  hath  the  fewest  assertors,  viz.  Prudania ;  and  next 
10  that  he  commends  Prytaneia.  But  Britannia,  which  name,  according 
w  Winy,  grew  famous  through  all  nations,  and  was  celebrated  both  in  Greek 
ttd  Latin  monuments,  he  rejects  altogether,  as  corrupted  in  tract  of  time, 
"dated  by  Julius  Caesar;  whom  he  falsely  asserts  to  have  first  mentioned 
*•*  appellative  in  Latin,  and  thereby  drew  others  into  the  same  error. 
**t  I  can  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  word  Britannia,  by  many  clear  and 
tuple  testimonies,  if  this  were  the  matter  in  dispute ;  and  shew  that  it  was 
**  corrupted  by  Caesar,  but  delivered  down  to  us,  pure  from  hand  to  hand, 
•J  oar  ancestors,  except  that  the  ancients  were  wont  to  write  it  with  a 
MapUcate«  Whence  it  was,  as  I  suppose,  that  Lucretius  made  the  first 
pliable  of  the  word  long,  in  verse  ;  but  now  the  Latins  leave  out  one  T, 
'kick,  however,  is  still  retained  in  the  word  Britto.    The  Greeks*  who  write* 
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Brettania,  come  nearest  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  country-speech, 
the  Britons  themselves,  and  ail  their  neighbours,  still  retain.  For  the  neigh- 
bouring Gaols  call  all  British  women  Brettae ;  and  Bretter,  with  them,  is  to 
speak  British:  and  a  promontory  in  Gaseony  is  commonly  called  Cape 
Breton ;  and  both  sorts  of  Scots,  that  is,  the  Albians  and  the  Hibernians, 
speak  so  too  ;  only  with  this  difference,  that  they  who  delight  in  the  German 
dialect,  sometimes  use  the  transposition  of  letters,  and  pronounce  Bertoo  for 
Breton.    But  Dionysius  Afer  in  this  verse, 

'Qccavi  fftvvrai  tyxpk  P&°C*  «*^a  Bptravoi, 

mentioning  the  "  Bretancs  as  inhabiting  near  the  cold  surges  of  the  ocean,'* 
hath  used  a  poetical  license  in  leaving  one  r  oat  of  the  word  Bptrara,  as  he 
hath  also  done  in  the  elision  of  the  letter  p  in  Xofiarai  for  Xapparat.  Here  the 
consent  of  so  many  nations,  almost  from  their  originals,  both  among  them- 
selves, and  with  the  ancients,  as  well  Greeks  as  Latins,  will  have  greater 
weight  with  me,  than  all  the  rubbish  Llhwyd  has  raked  out  of  the  dunghill, 
and  that  which  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  laughed  at,  and  to  disparage 
the  collector.  Let  him  shew,  if  he  can,  what  author  ever  wrote  Prudanta 
before  Aristotle :  but  with  all  his  labour,  he  will  never  be  able  to  do  it ; 
seeing,  that  for  some  ages  after  him,  the  Bards  committed  nothing  to  writing. 
Away,  then,  with  this  vain-glorious,  or,  may  I  not  rather  say,  senseless,  boast 
of  antiquity,  of  which  no  argument,  nor  the  least  vestige,  can  be  found. 

Amidst  this  diversity  of  opinions,  and  these  various  modes  of  speech,  Llhwyd 
thinks  it  most  advisable  always  to  look  to  antiquity,  and  the  ordinary  dialect  of 
a  country,  as  to  a  pole-star ;  by  which  to  direct  the  whole  of  his  discourse. 
For  my  part,  I  would  not  much  dissent  from  him,  if  that  which  was  in  ancient 
use,  and  therefore  thought  certain,  could  be  always  retained.  Bat  there  are 
many  causes  to  prevent  this  from  beipg  done. 

First,  Because,  in  every  language,  It  is  difficult  to  find  out  the  most 
ancient  words ;  and  therefore  it  is  more  advisable,  in  this  case,  to  follow 
the  custom  of  the  learned,  than,  by  a  vain  and  ridiculous  labour,  always  to 
search  after  originals,  as  if  it  were  for  the  source  of  the  Nile ;  especially 
since  the  beginning  of  words  depends  not  so  much  on  the  judgment  of  the 
wise,  as  on  the  caprice  of  the  ordinary  people :  who,  for  the  most  part,  are 
rude  and  uncultivated.  Therefore,  anxiously  to  inquire  after  the  reason  of 
such  is  labour  in  vain.  For,  as  in  the  generation  of  all  other  things,  which 
either  grow  naturally  of  themselves,  or  are  invented  by  men  for  the  use  of 
life,  the  first  conceptions  are  very  imperfect,  and  the  productions  incom- 
modious and  disagreeable,  though  afterward,  by  culture*  they  are  improved, 
and  rendered  amiable  by  good  management :  so  it  is  in  language,  which,  taking 
its  rise  from  men  rough  and  impolite,  was  at  first  harsh,  rugged,  and  uncouth ; 
until  it  gradually  put  off  its  natural  rigour  and  unpleasantness,  became 
more  gentle  and  sweet  to  the  ear,  and  more  easily  insinuated  itself  into  the 
minds  of  men.  Therefore,  it  is  in  this  case,  if  iu  any,  that  I  think  something 
should  be  indulged  to  the  custom  of  men  more  polished  than  others  ;  and 
that  such  a  pleasure,  which  is  neither  uncomely  nor  ungraceful,  as  far  as  it 
is  not  hurtful  to  men's  manners,  is  not  to  be  despised.  But  if  any  one  is 
born  with  such  an  evil  genius,  that  he  loves  the  language  of  Cato  and 
Bnnius,  better  than  that  of  Cicero  and  Terence ;  and  when  wheat  ia  found 
out,  would  rather  still  feed  on  acorns,  my  vote  is, — much  good  may  it  do 
him !  "But  our  dispute  is  not  here  concerning  the  purity  and  elegancy  of 
the  Latin  tongue ;  for  it  matters  not  bow  the  Britons  of  former  ages  sounded 
(heir  letters  or  words.  My  endeavour  is,  to  shew  how  the  Latins  might 
learn  the  British,  not  how  the  British  acquired  the  Latin  pronunciation. 
For  my  part,  1  bad  rather  be  ignoraut  of  the  gibberish  of  the  old  Britons, 
than  to  forget  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  I  imbibed  with 
great  pains  when  a  child.  And  I  have  no  other  reason  for  lessening  my  dis- 
gust, when  I  find  the  ancient  Scottish  language  dying  away  by  degrees,  but 
this  consideration,  which  I  own  is  very  pleasing  to  me:  That  while  me 
banish  those  wild  barbarous  sounds,  we  substitute  harmonious  ones  from 
the  Latin,  in  their  room.  If  in  this  transmigration  of  languages,  one  must  be 
given  op  for  the  other ;  of  the  two,  let  us  pass  from  rusticity  and  barbarism. 
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to  sahnre  and  humanity ;  and,  by  oor  choice  and  judgment,  pot  off  that 
aacDataaeis  which  accrued  to  us  by  the  infelicity  of  oar  birth.  Or  if  oor 
rsios  tad  industry  can  avail  any  thing  in  thii  case.  let  ns  bestow  them  all 
is  pafitatBf,  as  orach  as  we  can,  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  which  the 
better  part  of  the  world  hath  publicly  received ;  and  if  there  be  any  sole- 
raja*  or  Saws  adhering  thereto,  by  the  contagion  of  barbaroos  languages, 
let  at  exert  our  utmost  endeavours  to  purge  them  away. 

Besides,  an  over-anxious  diligenoe  aliout  foreign  names,  especially  in 
transferring  them  into  another  language,  can  never  be  observed,  neither  is 
it  expedient  that  it  should:  for  what  tongue  is  there  which  bath  not  some 
letters  and  sounds,  that  cannot  fully  be  expressed  by  the  characters  of 
souther?  What  nation,  besides  the  German,  can  pronounce  the  letter  Wt 
H  ho  can  rive  that  sound  to  the  letters  D,  G,  P,  T,  X,  and  Z,  in  Latin, 
which  the  Spaniards,  the  Britons,  and  some  of  the  Scots,  do? 

It  i*  oa  account  of  this  uocoutbness  of  sound,  as  f  suppose,  that  Pliny, 
rerioaiot;  op  the  cities  of  Spain,  denies  that  some  of  them  can  be  well  pro* 
Boaeeed  in  the  Latin  tongue.  Some  he  calls  ignoble,  and  of  barbarous 
appellation ;  others,  he  says,  eannot  he  so  moeh  as  named  without  grating  tho 
eir.  What,  I  beseech  you,  would  Llhwyd  do  in  this  case,  if  he  were  to  write  tho 
tit  lory  of  Britain  io  Latin?  With  all  his  stock  of  rusty  barbarism,  I  believe 
be  aaald  hardly  know  how  to  pronounce  the  genuine  names  of  the  Britons ; 
uoee  he  vexes  himself  so  much  how  he  should  write  his  own  name,  whether 
Lhejd,  nr  Llud.  or  else  bare  Lodd,  none  of  which  can  be  written,  pro- 
aoaated,  or  beard  amongst  Latinista,  without  disgust:  now,  if  he  retains  the 
tree  sound,  be  will  make,  not  a  Latin,  but  a  semi- barbarous  oration ;  but  if 
be  bead  foreign  words  to  the  sound  of  the  Latin,  he  will  commit  as  great  a 
trespass,  as  Cesar  is  said  to  have  done  in  the  word  Britannos.  What,  then, 
■hall  we  do  to  please  so  captious  and  morose  a  person  as  Llhwyd  ?  Shall  we 
'*H  the  island  Prudamia,  rather  than  Britannia  ?  Llhwyd  himself,  who  is  so 
•**err  a  censor  of  others,  will  not  exact  this  of  us :  he  will  permit  it  to  be 
r*UVd  Pradanja,  from  Pruda ;  but  if  any  one  dare  to  pronounce  and  call  it 
Britannia  or  Brettania.  he  directly  accuses  him  of  violating  sacred  antiquity, 
'»( corrupting  and  contaminating  the  ancient  and  sincere  language,  and  of 
tuning  it  from  a  robust  and  masculine  sound,  into  an  effeminate  pronun- 

•  Mtioaw  What  shall  we  do  in  this  case  ?  May  we  not  brighten  some  expres- 
ses, and  rescue  them  from  the  gloom  of  antiquity,  by  changing  their  air  ? 
i  *.  if  we  mast  not  change,  yet  may  we  not  polish  some  rough  words,  and 
'"fan  them  a  tittle  from  their  harshness  and  barbarity,  that  they  may  sound 

t?tac  speech  of  men?  Wc  see  oor  ancestors  have  done  this  in  the  words 
U»ruri,  Moremarusa,  and  Armorici ;  so  that  if  we  cannot  make  those  words 
(rrr  of  old  Rome,  at  least  we  may  give  them  a  Latin  garb  and  similitude. 
Hot  I  see  Llhwyd  will  not  allow  us  this  liberty.  He  calls  us  back  to  the 
•mm  antiquity  of  the  Prndanians  and  dotards  of  old  times,  and  forbids  us 
l*»  depart  in  the  least  from  the  Bards.  Bnt  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Latins 
*<'*  not  so  tenacious;  for  when  the  stiffness  of  their  ancient  speech  began 
' '  rdas,  there  was  none  among  them  who  wonld  rather  pronounce  Famnl 
*ad  toJnp,  than  the  words  Famalis  and  Voluptas,  which  were  substituted 
f't  them ;  and  moreover  they  took  also  a  great  liberty  in  translating  Latin 
*«*b  Irani  Greek,  and  Greek  ones  from  Latin.  Who  ever  blamed  the 
Lirias,  for  tnrnsns;  Pol? deuces  into  Pollux,  Heracleis  into  Hercules,  Ascle- 
:  -*  mtoiEsealaptas?  Or,  who  hath  reproved  the  Greeks  for  calling  Catulus, 
'"•ties:  and  Remus,  Romus?  Nay,  what  did  the  Greeks  do,  in  translating 
tirharons  words  into  their  own  language  !  Did  they  ever  scruple  turning  «/, 
»  Paoie  termination,  Into  a*,  at  the  end  of  words  ?  If  a  man  pronounce 
Umbsi  for  Annlbal,  docs  he  therefore  tread  under  foot  the  majesty  of  his- 
'  '» '  Shall  he  be  said  on  that  account  to  corrupt  the  troth,  or  do  a  notorious 

in  to  the  Punic  language?   Observe  how  the  study  of  humanity  and 

•  <  tenets,  amongst  the  ancient  Saxons,  and  the  Danes,  who  passed  over 
•n  into  Britain,  differs  from  Llhwyd's  uncouth  and  slovenly  affectation 

•  *«e  people,  being  rode,  and  ignorant  of  all  learning,  wh-sn  they  came 
•»  ••*;  men  who  used  a  barbaroos  and  broken  kind  of  language,  were  so  far 
"*i  tafetnsf  tacmseJrcs  to  be  infected  with  their  solecisms,  that,  on  the  eon- 
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trary,  on  tasting  the  sweetness  of  the  Latin  tongue,  they  pared  away  mocb 
of  the  roughness  that  had  been  brought  upon  it ;  besides  which,  they  ren- 
dered some  harsh  words  so  smooth,  as  to  make  them  less  offensive  to  the 
ear,  such  as  Oxonia  and  Roffa,  for  Oxenfordia  Oxford,  and  Ranfchestria. 
for  Rochester,  and  many  others,  which  Llhwyd  himself  does  not  deny.  And 
be  allows  himself  the  same  liberty  in  many  other  words,  though  be  h  so 
severe  and  obstinate  a  critic  in  this  one  word  Britannia.  But  now  be 
pertinaciously  opposes  the  ancient  custom  of  all  nations,  for  a  new,  obscure, 
and  uncertain  word;  lest,  the  royal  name  of  Llhwyd,  descended  from  thr 
Ctmbri,  and  kept  as  a  palladium  to  this  day,  should  be  buried  in  oblivioo. 
To  prevent  this,  he  contends  against  the  universal  suffrage  of  mankind,  the 
antiquity  of  time,  and  even  against  troth  itself. 

Another  observation  to  be  made  upon  the  word  Britannia,  is  this,  that 
foreign  writers  make  it  the  name  of  the  whole  island ;  and  that  the  Britoni 
and  English,  who  have  written  the  British  history,  now  and  then  do  UK- 
same  ;  though  at  other  times  they  call  only  that  part  of  the  island  Britais, 
which  was  a  Roman  province,  and  that  variously,  too,  as  the  event  ofvsr 
changed  the  borders ;  for  at  one  time  they  made  the  wall  of  Adrian,  at 
another  that  of  Severos,  the  limits  of  their  empire;  those  who  lived  beyond 
the  walls,  being  termed  either  barbarous,  or  outlandish  people.  Bede,  in  thr 
beginning  of  his  first  book,  writes  thus :— ••  Wherefore  the  Pic  Is,  coming  into 
"  Britain,  began  to  inhabit  the  north  part  of  the  island ;  for  the  Briton* 
44  inhabited  the  south."  He  says  also,  (chap.  34.)  '•  Aidan  was  king  of  tbr 
"  Scots,  who  inhabit  Britain."  And  (lib.  4.  chap.  4.)  writing  of  the  return  <>i 
Colman  out  of  England  into  Scotland,  he  says,  "In  the  mean  time,  *4  Col- 
man,  who  was  of  Scotland,  leaving  Britain:**  and  elsewhere  be  writer 
M  They  then  began,  for  many  days,  to  come  from  the  country  of  Scotland 
"into  Britain,"  and  farther,  "Oswald  was  slain  near  the  wall  which  tbr 
"Romans  had  built  from  sea  to  sea,  to  defend  Britain,  and  to  repel  tbr 
"assaults  of  the  barbarians."  This  form  of  speech  is  found  in  the  same 
author,  again  to  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  second  book.  Nor  doth  Claodiio 
seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of  this  manner  of  speaking  as  peculiar  to  tbr 
Britons,  when  be  writes,  that  the  Roman  legion,  which  curbed  the  ficrct 
Scots,  lay  between  them  and  the  Britons,  that  is,  opposite  to  the  former,  in 
order  to  cover  the  others  from  their  fury,  in  the  farthest  part  of  the  coootn, 
bordering  upon  Scotland.  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  Geoffry  of  Mon- 
mouth, none  of  the  obscurest  writers  of  British  affairs,  often  use  this  kind  «f 
speech,  calling  that  part  only  Britain,  which  was  contained  within  the  wall  <>t 
Severos.  Bnt  though  this  matter  be  so  clear  in  these  writers,  that  no  man 
can  be  ignorant  of  it,  yet  great  mistakes  arose  amongst  the  historians  of  thr 
next  age,  some  of  whom  have  affirmed  in  their  works,  that  Alured,  Atheistic. 
and  other  Saxon  kings,  did  sometimes  reign  over  the  whole  island ;  when  it 
is  clear,  they  never  passed  beyond  the  wall  of  Severus.  On  reading  thai 
those  kings  held  the  empire  of  all  Britain,  these  writers  presently  thought. 
that  they  were  masters  of  the  whole  island,  and  had  it  entirely  in  their  o«n 
possession.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  manner  of  using  thc< 
Barnes,  Britannus  and  Britto ;  for  all  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  writers  call  th 
whole  island  Britannia,  and  all  its  inhabitants  Britons,  without  making  »m 
distinction.  The  first,  that  I  know,  of  the  Romans,  who  called  them  Bnt  torn 
was  Martial,  in  that  verse, 

Qmmm  mUtm  brmechm  Briltomis  jmvjmtw . 
"The  old  tromca  of  BriUio  poor." 

The  vulgar  commonly  term  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gallic  peninsula,  Briton*, 
though  Gregory  of  Tours  always  calls  the  country  Britain,  and  its  inhabitant* 
Britains.  The  Romans  constantly  gave  to  their  provincials  the  name  < . 
Britains,  but  the  provincials  themselves  preferred  the  name  of  Britton*.  B<>ib 
names  have  one  radix  and  the  same  original,  vis.  Britannia ;  and  as  tho 
both  spring  from  one  and  the  selfsamo  root,  so  they  both  signify  one  and 
the  selfsame  thing: — as  the  verses  of  Ansonius  plainly  shew : 

ftiUitu  itle  bonM,  qoi  eanniM  notln  laccuit, 
Noatra  magi*  nwroit  duUcba  Britlo  bona* 
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SalfiM  hie  Boons  est.     Qnis  Silrios?    Itte  Brit  tunas. 
Ant  Brilto  bie  noo  est  Silrios,  sot  mat  at  est . 

S3? ins  esse  Bonos  Britto,  fertnrque  Britsnoas. 
Qois  credit  ci? eon  degeneratse  booom? 

Kesso  boons  Britto  est.     Si  simplex  Silrios  esse  • 
Ineipint,  simples  desinet  esse  boons. 

S3  tins  bie  bonus  est :  sed  Britto  est  Silt  ins  idess. 
SimpTtctor  res  est  dicere,  Britto  mains. 

Silvi,  Britto  Bonos,  qnamvis  bomo  ooo  bonus  esse 
Ferris :  nee  se  qnis  joogere  Britto  bono.* 

They  who  contend,  that  the  Britons  were  a  colony  of  the  Gauls,  affirm  that 
Hercules  had  a  son  called  lSritannus,  by  Celto,  a  Gallic  virgin,  from  whom 
the  nation  of  the  Britons  had  their  origin.  Pliny  placeth  this  nation  near 
iW  Moriai.t  Atrcbates.J  and  GeMoriaci.il  Neither  are  there  wanting  some 
Greek  grammarian*  to  confirm  it,  as  Suidas,  and  the  author  of  the  Etymolo- 
KioiiB  Magnum.  Caesar  and  Tacitus  seem  to  bare  been  of  the  same  opinion ; 
and  so  are  some  other  Latin  writers,  who,  although  of  less  fame  indeed,  are 
not  devoid  of  learning.  Besides,  the  religion,  speech,  institutions,  and  man- 
ners of  some  nations  inhabiting  near  the  Gallic  sea,  do  evince  the  same 
thine;  from  whence  the  Britons,  in  my  opinion,  emigrated  in  colonies,  while 
the  Mortni  by  little  and  little  were  quite  extinguished.  Morinus  seems  to  be 
denied  from  More,  which,  in  the  old  Gallic  tongue,  signifies  the  sea.  Venta, 
ri'led  in  old  Latin,  Venta  Belgarum,  (because  inhabited  by  the  Gallo-Belgae,) 
*'it  is,  Winchester;  and  Icenum,  derived  from  Icium;  make  it  probable, 
:Jut  the  colonies  transported  with  them,  into  a  foreign  soil,  their  own  country 
itvi,  in  the  place  of  a  surname ;  and  at  their  very  entrance,  meeting  with 
tike  Britons,  whom  they  acknowledged  to  be  their  offspring,  brought  them 
&•***,  and  maintained  them  at  their  own  houses.  For  Morinus,  amongst 
'W  old  Gaols,  signifies  Marinus;  and  Moremarusn,  Mare  Mortuum:  though 
tioropiua  hath  almost  stolen  from  us  these  two  last  names,  whilst  he  is  stn- 
d  out  to  extol  his  Advatici§  beyond  measure.  Neither  can  the  Aremorici, 
or  Armorieit  deny  that  they  are  of  our  stock ;  for  we  have  ample  testimonies, 
<<ld  and  new,  in  proof  of  the  fact;  becanse  Ar,  or  Are,  is  an  old  Gallic  pre- 
pwriuno,  signifying  mi  or  upon ;  as  if  we  should  say,  at  or  upon  the  sea,  that 
«».  maritime.  And  Moremarusa  is  derived  from  More,  that  is,  Mare,  the  sea; 
the  last  s j liable  being  long,  after  the  manner  of  a  Greek  participle.  As  for 
Vtrmocica,  or  Armorica,  he  that  cannot  know  them  at  first  hearing,  is  ignorant  of 
•^  old  Gallic  tongue :  they  also  signify  maritime ;  and  so  Strabo  interprets  them, 
*  i*>  in  Greek  always  renders  them  Apoceanitao.  Caesar  writes  of  the  Anno- 
'*«.  (lib.  6.)  that  **  Great  forces  of  the  Gauls,  out  of  the  cities  called  Armorica?, 
«*vr  tethered  to  oppose  him."  And  (lib.  7,)  '*  All  the  cities  near  the  ocean, 
v<ttrdiajr  to  their  custom,  are  called  Armorica?."  And  (lib.  8,)  "The 
«•  *r  cities  situated  in  the  extreme  parts  of  Gaul,  near  the  sea,  are  called 
t  ******  '*  As  often  as  Cesar  makes  mention  of  these  cities,  he  always 
k'~i».  "which  are  often  so  called;"  but  in  such  a  manner  that  it  rather 
"»*•*•  an  epithet,  or  surname  of  a  place,  than  its  proper  appellation.  Neither 

that  fbnod  to  be  the  name  of  a  city  in  any  other  authentic  writer ;  yet  the 


;t 


wns  mndo  bj  the  poet  agninst  one  Silrios,  sornsjned  Boons,  of  little 

Ffmnee,  against  whom  bo  had  n  pique,  (end  it  seems,  ogsinst  the  whole  notion  of 

far  his  sake.)     lie  takes  no  occasion  to  jeer  him,  from  the  ambignitjr  of  bis  sor- 

rhach  signifies  also  good  in  Latin,  and  (by  the  figure  nntipbrasis)  evil,  as  here 

si  is  taken.    This  nnthor  makes  it  a  dodeeastieh ;  whereas  later  interpreters  hate 

■  *vd  «t  sate  six  distich*,  (bat  all  of  one  snbjeot,)  according  to  the  poet's  miod  expressed 

's»  irsc  of  them     They  are  aot  hero  quoted  tor  the  sarcasms  contained  therein,  nor  ate 

«*  hne  trssmtntod,)  hot  oalv  to  show,  that,  in  this  poet's  time,  who  li? ed  nndov  Gratia* 

-  inxw,  afce*rt  the  yens;  380,  Britto  and  Briiannu*  wore  synonymous  terms, 

♦  TW  ttesia*  were  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  now  Flanders. 

:  TVs  Atrobairs  were  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Gaol,  now  Artots. 
I  TW  Cieasrisri  dwell  en  the  coast  from  Calais  to  Boulogne. 
1  TWns  worn  the  inhabitants  of  some  part  of  Brabant 

*  TW  inhabitsaii  of  Bretsgoe  to  the  west  of  Normandy. 
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word  is  spread  far  and  near  on  that  coast,  from  Spain  to  the  Rhine ;  and 
amongst  all  writers,  I  find  Pliny  alone  seems  not  to  understand  tbc  force  «t 
the  word ;  for  he  thinks  that  all  Gascoigne  was  sometimes  so  called.  Ikt 
enough  of  this  at  present ;  more  may  be  said  of  the  Gallic  tongue  hereafter. 

The  most  ancient  name  of  the  island  is  thought  to  have  been  Albion ;  or  i» 
Aristotle,  or  rather  Tbeophrastus,  in  the  book  entitled,  De  Mando,  writes  ii 
Albium.    Bat  this  name  is  rather  taken  from  books,  than  used  in  common 
speech ;  unless  amongst  the  old  Scots,  who,  as  yet,  call  themselves  Albinirfa. 
and  their  country  Albin.    Many  think  that  this  name  was  given  to  it,  frum 
the  white  rocks  which  first  appear  in  approaching  the  coast  from  Fraorr 
But  it  seems  very  absurd  to  me,  to  fetch  the  origin  of  a  British  name  free 
the  Latin,  there  being  then   90  little  commerce  between  strange  nation* 
Others  are  of  opinion,  that  this  name  was  given  by  Albion  the  son  of  Sty- 
tune,  whom  they  feign  to  have  been  some  time  king  of  Britain :  which  is  is 
impudent  fiction,  without  any  ground  in  antiquity  to  support  it ;  and  thou*, 
some  are  not  ashamed  to  speak  or  such  a  kingdom,  upon  so  weak  a  f<  uo 
dation  as  that  of  a  similitude  in  names,  I  discover  nothing  in  history  tv 
occasion  this  fable.    Amongst  the  Greeks,  it  is  true,  Diodorus  Siculus  ar, 
Strabo  have  made  mention  of  Albion  and  Bergion;  and  from  the  Latin*. 
Cato,   Hyginus,  and  Mela,  we  may  gather,  that  Albion  and  Bergion.  \l 
sons  of  Neptune,  being  Ligurians,  committed  robberies  in  the  roads  leadu.. 
from  the  country  of  the  Albici*  into  Italy.    These  men,  when  Hercules,  after 
conquering  Geryon,  was  returning  out  of  Spain,  sought  to  rob  him  of  t  » 
prey,  and  maintained  so  sharp  a  fight  with  him,  that  be,  almost  despairiu£  •. 
victory,  was  forced  to  implore  the  aid  of  Jupiter,  who  sent  down  a  shower  • :! 
stones  to  relieve  his  son.    This  field  of  stones  remained  to  posterity  as  a  v *  1 
timony  of  the  fight ;  and  I  will  not  deny,  but  that  both  the  bland,  and  1.  - 
robbers  too,  took  their  name  from  Album.    But  this  I  say,  that  Album  «i«i 
common  name  amongst  many  nations,  and  that  it  signified  with  them,  1  : 
only  colour,  but  height  too.    And  Festus  Pompeius  affirms,  that  what  t!  1 
Latins  call  Alba,  the  Sabines  call  Alpa;  from  whence  the  Alps  had  th  .1 
name,  because  they  are  white  with  continual  snow.    For  my  part,  as  I  ass- : 
concerning  the  one,  that  Album  and  Alpum  were  synonymous  amongst  1   1 
ancients,  and  I  have  the  authority,  not  of  Festus  only,  nut  Strabo  also.  1 1 
support  my  opinion ;  so  I  judge,  that  the  Alps  were  so  called,  rather  f  r.   i 
their  height  than  their  whiteness.    My  reasons  are,  first,  because  Alb  is  \  i 
name  of  many  cities  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  which  are  all  situated  •  1 
bills,  or  near  them :  and  besides,  because  Strabo  acknowledges,  that  thf* 
names.  Alba,  Alpa,  Alpia,  Albionia,   Albici,  without   any  difference,  *  \ 
derived  from  the  same  root,  in  the  signification  of  height ;  and  therefore  1  -i 
shews,  that  they  are  most  used  where  the  Alps  begin  to  grow  high.     Hen-, 
in  Liguria,  there  is  Albingaunum,  and  Albium  Intimelium;  and  among  *r  i 
lapodes  there  is  Albium,  an  exceeding  high  cliff,  where  the  Alps  terminal 
There  are  other  places  also,  which  may  seem  to  be  named  from  their  bei^i  *i 
In  Italy  there  is  the  river  Albula,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Etroria,  and  * '  I 
waters  called  Albolae,  flowing  down  from  the  Tibertine  mountains.    In  G  .1     1 
Narbonensis  there  arc  the  Albici,  a  mountainous  people.    In  Germany  th*  < 
is  the  river  Al bis,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Bohemia.    In  Asia,  ther:* 
Albanus  flows  down  from  Mount  Caucasus,  and  the  Albanians  dwell  a*- 
the  same  mountain.     By  these  instances,  I  think  we  may  conclude,   r 
Album  is  not  a  word  of  one,  but  many  nations ;  and  in  all  the  places  «htrr 
have  named,  their  height  is  always  one  and  the  same;  but  their  white  *  - 
happens  only  during  a  few  months  in  the  year,  and  in  some  of  them  no;    j 
all.     The  names  of  the  Ligurian  giants  likewise  confirm  this  conjee  tut  1 
Albion  and  Bergion,  both  of  them,  as  i  judge,  being  so  called  from  their  j  1 
posing  stature.    Upon  what  the  ancients  thought  of  the  word  Album,  1  !•-  • 
aaid  enough  already.    That  which  the  Germans  call  high,  or  berg,  is   1  1 
well  known  to  need  explanation :  but  there  is  a  place  in  Pliny  which  she*  1 
that  it  was  anciently  used  in  the  same  sense  amongst  the  Gauls ;  it  is  in  »• 


•  Iigaria  comprised  the  country  between  the  Po  in  luJj,  end  the  Rhone  in  Fraace 
Albici  dwelt  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Alp*. 
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third  book,  which  I  am  of  opinion  should  be  thos  read :  "  Whence  Cato 
•firms  the  Bergomates  to  have  had  their  original,  they  discovering '  them- 
selves by  their  names  to  be  situated  more  highly,  than  happily/'  There- 
fore Albion  and  Bergion  were  men,  it  seems,  far  talfer  than  their  neighbours, 
who,  in  confidence  of  their  strength,  committed  robberies  in  those  coasts  of 
Iigoria,  where  Hereoles  travelled  and  subdued  them  by  force  of  arms. 
Bat  none  of  the  ancients  ever  affirmed,  that  they  reigned  in  Britain ;  and  the 
state  of  the  Gallic  affairs  at  this  period  makes  it  improbable  that  they  should ; 
nor  is  it  likely  that  the  state  of  Britain  was  much  more  quiet ;  in  which  land 
the  great  Albion  left  a  famous  kingdom,  that  he  might  play  the  robber  at 
borne.  Now,  as  I  do  not  much  differ  from  their  opinion,  who  assert,  that 
Albion  was  so  called  from  Album  ;  so  I  think  the  occasion  of  the  name  was 
not  from  the  colour,  but  from  the  height  of  the  mountains.  They  who  im- 
posed that  name  were,  I  believe,  something  inclined  thereunto  by  comparing 
England  with  Ireland,  there  being  but  a  narrow  sea  between  them ;  for  they 
seeing  one  shore  to  be  altogether  mountainous,  and  the  other  depressed, 
letel,  and  spread  into  open  fields,  called  the  first  Albion,  from  its  height, 
fiat  whether  they  gave  any  name  to  the  second,  from  its  low  situation,  the 
length  of  time,  and  the  negligence  of  the  inhabitants  in  recording  ancient 
affairs,  hath  made  uncertain.  Besides,  this  also  adds  strength  to  my  opinion, 
that  the  name  of  the  island,  derived  from  Album,  whether  Albion  or  Albium, 
remains  in  Scotland  to  this  very  day,  as  in  its  native  soil ;  neither  could  it 
he  extirpated  there,  notwithstanding  so  many  changes  of  inhabitants,  king- 
doms, languages,  and  the  vicissitude  of  other  things.  These  things  seem 
true,  or  at  least  probable,  to  me ;  yet  if  any  man  can  inform  me  better,  I  will 
easily  be  of  his  opinion. 

Hitherto  of  the  ancient  names  of  the  island.  The  next  thing  is,  to  shew 
the  situation  of  the  countries.  The  English  writers  have  clearly  enough 
described  their  several  counties ;  but  Hector  Boetbius,  in  his  description  of 
Scotland,  hath  delivered  some  things  not  so  true,  and  he  hath  drawn  others 
into  mistakes,  by  putting  too  much  faith  in  those  whom  he  employed,  and  so 
published  their  opinions  rather  than  facts.  But  I  shall  briefly  touch  upon 
those  things  of  which  I  am  certain ;  and  those  which  seem  obscure,  and  less 
true,  I  will  correct  aa  well  as  I  can. 

England  is  conveniently  divided  by  four  rivers,  two  running  into  the  Irish 
sea,  the  Dee  and  Severn ;  and  two  into  the  German  sea,  the  Thames  and 
[lumber.  Between  Dee  and  Severn  lies  Wales,  being  distinguished  into 
three  several  regions.  Between  Severn  and  Thames,  lies  all  that  part  of 
Boglaod  which  is  opposite  to  France.  The  countries  interjacent  between 
Thames  and  Humber,  make  the  third  part ;  and  the  countries  reaching  from 
Bomber  and  Dee  to  Scotland,  the  fourth. 

Scotland  is  divided  from  England,  first,  by  the  river  Tweed,  then  by  the 
high  mountain  Cheviot ;  and,  where  that  declines,  by  a  wall  or  trench  newly 
made,  and  afterwards  by  the  rivers  Esk  and  Solway.  Within  these  bounds, 
from  the  Scottish  sea  to  the  Irish,  the  counties  lie  in  this  order.  First,  March, 
in  which  the  English  possess  Berwick,  situate  on  the  left  side  of  the  Tweed. 
On  the  east  it  is  bounded  with  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  on  the  south  with  Eng- 
land. To  the  west,  on  both  sides  the  river  Tweed,  lies  Teviotdale,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  river  Teviot :  and  is  divided  from  England  by  the 
Cheviot  hills.  After  this  lie  three  counties  not  very  great,  Liddisdale,  Ews- 
dale,  and  Eskdale,  being  so  called  from  three  rivers  called  Liddel,  Ewe,  and 
Esk.  The  last  is  Ann  and  ale,  so  called  from  the  river  Annan,  which  divides 
it  almost  in  the  middle,  and,  near  to  Solway,  runs  into  the  Irish  Sea. 

To  return  again  to  the  Forth:  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Lothian. 
Cockburn's-Path  and  Lommermoor  hills  divide  it  from  March.  Then,  bend- 
ing a  little  to  the  west,  it  touches  Lauderdale  and  Tweeddale ;  the  one  so 
called  from  the  town  of  Lauder,  the  other  from  the  river  Tweed,  dividing  it 
in  the  middle.  Liddisdale,  Nithsdale,  and  Clydesdale,  border  on  Tweeddale 
on  the  south  and  west.  The  river  Nith,  which  gives  name  to  Nithsdale,  runs 
through  it  into  the  Irish  Sea.  Lothian,  which  has  its  name  from  Lothus, 
kins;  of  the  Picts,  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  Forth,  or  Scottish 
and  looks  towards  Clydesdale  on  the  south-west.     This  countrv  far 
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excels  the  rest,  in  the  civility  of  its  inhabitants,  and  in  all  the  necessaries  ot 
lire.  It  is  watered  with  five  rivers,  the  Ty ne,  both  the  Esks,  (which,  before  they 
fall  into  the  sea.  join  in  one  channel,)  Leith,  and  Almond.  These  rivers  rising 
partly  in  the  Lammcrraoor-hills,  and  partly  in  the  Pentland-hills,  disgorge 
themselves  into  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Lothian  contains  these  towns,  Dunbar, 
Haddington,  Dalkeith,  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  Linlithgow.  More  to  the  west 
lies  Clydesdale,  on  both  sides  the  river  Clyde ;  which,  on  accouot  of  its 
length,  is  divided  into  two  sheriffwicks.  In  the  uppermost  of  these  is  a  hill, 
which,  though  not  very  high,  yet  sends  oot  three  rivers,  the  Tweed  into  the 
Scottish,  the  Annan  into  the  Irish,  and  the  Clyde  into  the  DeucaJedontsn 
seas.  The  most  eminent  cities  here,  are  Lanark  and  Glasgow.  Adjoining 
to  it,  on  the  sooth-west,  is  Kyle ;  and  beyond  that  is  Galloway,  which  is 
separated  from  Nithsdale  by  the  river  Clyde,  bending  almost  wholly  to  the 
south ;  and  that  remaining  part  of  Scotland  is  also  covered  by  its  shore. 
Galloway,  which  throughout  is  more  fruitful  in  cattle  than  corn,  hath  these 
livers  running  into  the  Irish  Sea,  Ure  or  Ore,  Dee,  Kenn,  Cree,  and  Luss. 
It  hath  few  great  mountains,  but  only  some  small  hills ;  between  which,  the 
water,  collected  in  the  valleys,  forms  abundance  of  lakes,  whereby,  in  the 
first  showers  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  the  rivers  are  increased,  bring* 
ing  down  an  incredible  quantity  of  eels,  which  the  inhabitants  take  in  a 
kind  of  nets  made  of  osier-twigs,  and  by  salting  them,  get  no  small  profit. 
The  boundary  on  that  side  is  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  under  which,  id  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Luss,  is  a  bay,  called,  by  Ptolemy,  Rerigouius.  The  bay 
commonly  called  Iiocb-Ryan,  and,  by  Ptolemy,  Vidogara,  flows  into  it  on 
the  other  side  from  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  The  land  which  runs  betwixt  those 
bays,  the  inhabitants  call  Rinns,  or  the  edge  of  Galloway :  and  the  promon- 
tory of  Novantnm  tbey  term  the  Mull,  that  is,  the  beak  or  jaw.  But  the 
whole  country  is  called  Galloway ;  for  Gallovid,  in  old  Scotch,  signifies  a 
Gaul. 

Below  Loch-Ryan,  on  the  other  aide  of  Galloway,  lies  Carrick,  gently 
declining  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  Two  rivers  pass  through  it,  Stinchar  and 
Girvan,  both  having  many  pleasant  villages  on  their  banks.  Between  the 
rivers  are  some  small  hills,  fruitful  for  pasture,  and  not  unfit  for  corn.  Every 
part  abounds  with  land  and  sea  commodities,  and  it  also  sopplies  its  neigh- 
bours with  many  necessaries.  The  river  Don  separates  it  from  Kyle,  which 
risefh  oot  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  wherein  is  an  island  with  a  smalt 
castle.  Kyle  follows  next,  bordering  upon  Galloway  on  the  south,  and  on 
the  north-caat  on  Clydesdale ;  on  the  west  it  is  separated  from  Cuniogh&m 
by  the  river  Irving ;  and  that  of  Ayr  divides  it  in  the  middle.  Near  it  is 
situated  Ayr,  a  town  of  great  trade :  the  country  in  general  abounds  more 
with  valiant  men,  than  with  corn  or  cattle ;  for  as  the  soil  is  poor  and  sandy, 
it  sharpens  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  their  parsimony  invigorates 
both  their  bodies  and  minds.  After  Ayr,  Coningham  runs  to  the  north,  where 
It  encroaches  upon,  and  strengthens  the  Clyde,  which  is  brought  into  the 
compass  of  a  moderate  river.  The  name  of  the  country  is  Danish,  and,  in 
that  language,  signifies  The  King's  House ;  which  is  an  argument  that  the 
Danes  had  sometime  the  possession  of  it.  Next  on  the  east  is  Renfrew,  so 
called  from  a  little  town,  wherein  they  were  wont  to  celebrate  their  con- 
ventions ;  whence  it  is  commonly  named  the  barony  of  Renfrew.  Two  rivers, 
both  called  Carth,  divide  it  in  the  middle.  After  the  barony  of  Renfrew. 
Cl>desdale  stretches  out  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Clyde,  and,  on  account  of 
its  magnitude,  is  divided  Into  many  jurisdictions.  It  pours  out  several 
famous  rivers— on  the  left,  Avon  and  Douglas,  which  run  into  Clyde ;  and,  on  the 
right,  another  called  Avon,  which  divides  Lothian  from  Stirlingshire.  These 
two  currents  take  the  common  appellation  of  rivers,  instead  of  a  proper 
name ;  as  in  Wales,  the  river  called  Avon  doth,  in  a  different  dialect.  The 
Evan  or  Avon  separates  the  county  of  Stirling,  on  the  south,  from  Lothian ;  and 
on  the  east  runs  the  Frith  of  Forth,  until  at  last,  being  lessened,  it  is  reduced 
to  the  proper  sine  of  a  passable  river,  and  admits  of  a  bridge  near  Stirling. 
There  is  hut  one  memorable  river  which  divides  this  oountry,  called  Carron 
water,  near  which  there  are  some  ancient  monuments.  On  the  left  band  of 
Carron  are  two  small  hills,  or  barrows,  made  of  earth  by  man's  hand,  (as  the 
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thing  itself  shews,)  commonly  called  Duni  Pacit,  that  is,  emblems  of  recon- 
ciliation. Bat  about  two  miles  lower,  on  the  same  river,  there  is  a  round 
edifice  made  without  any  lime,  but  so  formed  with  sharp  stones,  that  part  of 
every  opper  one  in,  as  it  were,  mortised  into  the  lower ;  so  that  the  whole 
work,  matoally  conjoined,  sustains  itself  by  its  own  pressure,  from  top 
to  bottom,  growing  narrower  and  narrower  by  degrees.  The  top  of  it  is 
open.  The  common  people  have  several  fancies,  according  to  their  divers 
humoars,  concerning  the  nse  and  author  of  this  structure.  For  my  part,  I 
once  oonjectnred,  that  it  was  a  temple  of  the  god  Terminus ;  which,  they  s*y, 
was  wont  to  be  built  round  and  open  at  top :  and  the  Duni  Pacis  near 
adjoining,  seemed  somewhat  to  strengthen  my  conjecture,  as  if  a  peace  had 
been  made  there,  of  which  these  hills  are  a  monument,  because  here  the 
Romans  terminated  the  bounds  of  their  jurisdiction  and  empire :  neither 
could  any  thing  have  altered  my  opinion,  unless  I  had  been  informed  by 
creditable  persons,  that  in  a  certain  island  are  many  edifices,  in  other 
respects  like  the  structure  which  I  have  spoken  of,  but  that  they  are 
greater,  and  not  so  compaot,  There  are  also  two  chapels  in  Ross,  of 
the  like  shape.  These  things  made  me  suspend  my  opinion,  and  to  judge 
that  these  were  monuments  or  trophies  of  some  famous  deeds,  placed, 
as  it  were,  at  the  extremity  of  the  world,  that  they  might  be  preserved 
from  the  fury  of  enemies.  But  whether  these  were  trophies,  or,  as  some 
think,  sepulchres  of  famous  men,  I  believe  they  were  monuments  intended 
to  be  perpetuated  to  posterity,  and  built  by  rude  unskilful  workmen, 
after  the  similitude  of  the  chapel  erected  at  Garron.  On  the  right  side 
of  Carroii,  the  ground  is  generally  plain  and  level,  only  there  is  a  little  hill 
in  it,  almost  mid-way  between  the  Duni  Paois  and  the  chapel ;  where,  at  the 
bending  of  the  angle,  some  remains  of  an  ancient  city  appear  at  ibis  day. 
But  the  foundation  of  the  walls,  and  the  description  of  the  streets,  partly  by 
ploughing  np  the  ground,  and  partly  by  plucking  out  the  square  stones  to 
build  some  rich  men's  houses,  are  quite  blended  and  confused.  Bede  calls 
this  place  Guidi,  and  places  it  in  the  angle  of  the  wall  of  Scverus.  Besides 
him,  many  Roman  writers  make  mention  of  this  wall ;  of  which  several  foot- 
steps do  yet  appear,  and  many  stones  are  dug  out,  with  inscriptions  contain- 
ing either  a  gratulation  of  safety  and  victory,  received  by  the  centurions  and 
tribunes  of  the  Romans,  or  else  some  funeral  epitaphs  engraven  thereon. 
And  seeing  the  wall  of  Severus  is  seldom  less  distant  than  100  miles  from 
that  of  Adrian,  which  is  the  older  of  the  two,  (as  the  remains  of  both  evince,) 
Bngfisb  writers  betray  their  great  ignorance,  either  in  not  understanding 
the  Latins,  who  have  delivered  these  things  down  to  us  ;  or  else  their  care- 
lessness, who  have  translated  that  so  confusedly,  which  is  so  plain  in  the 
original.  However  this  may  be,  the  thing  is  worthy,  if  not  of  a  sharp  repre- 
hension, yet  of  a  light  admonition  at  least ;  especially  since,  by  the  monu- 
ments just  mentioned,  and  by  Bede's  history,  it  appears  that  this  was  once 
the  boandary  betwixt  the  Britons  and  the  Scots.  Those  who  fancy  Maldon 
to  be  situated  here,  are  the  same  who  affirm,  that  the  chapel  or  structure  we 
spoke  of,  was  the  temple  of  Claudius  Caesar :  but  they  are  mistaken  in  both, 
since  Maldon,  a  colony  of  the  Romans,  is  in  Essex,  above  300  miles  distant 
from  that  place,  if  we  may  believe  Ptolemy,  and  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus. 
Tacitus  plainly  confutes  this  mistake,  as  in  all  his  other  narrations,  so  espe- 
cially when  he  says,  that  the  Romans,  having  lost  Maldon,  fled  to  the  temple 
of  Claudius  Caesar  for  safety.  But  that  structure,  whether  it  were  a  chapel 
or  temple  of  Terminus,  or  else  a  monument  of  some  other  thing,  having  no 
doors,  nor  sign  of  any,  and  being  open  also  at  top,  from  the  casting  in  of 
stones,  can  scarcely  contain,  much  less  shelter,  ten  soldiers.  Moreover, 
about  forty  years  after  the  expedilion  of  Claudius  Caraar  into  Britain,  Julius 
Agrieola  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  generals  who  penetrated  with  his  army 
into  those  parts.  Besides,  Adrian  also,  fifty  years  after  Agrieola,  settled  the 
bounds  of  the  Reman  province,  between  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Esk,  by  making 
a  wall,  of  which  there  are  several  footsteps  yet  remaining  in  many  places. 
Scptimios  Severus,  about  the  year  210,  entering  into  Britain,  built  a  wall  100 
miles  beyond  the  limits  made  by  Adrian,  from  the  Frith  of  Clyde  to  the  con- 
flux of  Forth  and  Avon,  of  which  there  are  many  evident  tokens  yet  existing- 
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Further,  we  never  read  in  ancient  writings,  tbat  the  capital  of  tie  Picti 
was  at  Maldon,  bat  at  Abernethy ;  where  was  their  royal,  and  also  their 
episcopal  seat,  which  was  afterwards  translated  to  St.  Andrew's.  If  it  be 
asked,  what  moved  toe  Romans  to  draw  a  colony  thither,  and  how  they  main- 
tained It  in  a  soil  so  barren,  and  at  that  time  woody,  uncultivated,  and 
exposed  to  the  injuries  of  the  fiercest  of  their  enemies;  1  suppose  the 
answer  will  be,  (for  I  see  not  what  else  can  be  said,)  that  it  was  supplied 
from  the  sea,  as  ships  came  then,  op  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city,  though 
against  the  stream  of  Carron  water.  If  this  were  true,  then  the  grounds 
on  both  sides  the  Forth,  being  overwhelmed  by  the  inundations  of  the  ocean, 
mast  have  been  barren,  which  alone  in  that  tract  ought  to  have  borne  com. 
But  this  is  yet  a  more  difficult  question ;  that  seeing  the  sea-water  ran  on 
both  sides  the  Forth,  bow  happened  it  tbat  the  Romans  did  not  there  make 
their  boundary-wall,  rather  than  unnecessarily  carry  it  many  miles  farther? 

Beyond  the  county  of  Stirling  lies  Lennox,  which  is  divided  from  the 
barony  of  Renfrew  by  the  Clyde,  and  from  the  county  of  Glasgow  by  the 
river  Kelvin ;  from  the  county  of  Stirling  by  mountains 4  from  the  stewartry 
of  Monteith  by  the  Forth ;  and  terminates  in  the  mountain  Grampins,  or 
Gransben,  at  the  foot  of  which,  through  an  hollow  valley.  Loon  Lomond 
spreads  itself.  This  piece  of  water,  which  is  twenty-four  miles  long  and  eight 
broad,  contains  above  twenty-four  islands;  and,  besides  a  multitude  of 
other  fish,  has  some  of  a  peculiar  kind,  very  pleasant  to  eat,  called  pollacks. 
At  length,  breaking  forth  towards  the  south,  it  pours  out  the  river  Levcn, 
which  gives  a  name  to  the  whole  country,  and  near  the  castle  of  Dunbarton, 
and  a  town  of  the  same  name,  mils  into  the  Clyde.  The  farthermost  hills  of 
mount  Grampios  heighten  the  extreme  parts  of  Lennox,  being  divided  by  a 
small  bay  of  the  sea,  called  Loch  Gair,  from  its  shortness.  Beyond  that 
there  is  a  bay  much  larger,  called  Loch  Long,  from  the  river  Long  tbat  mils 
into  it,  and  is  the  boundary  between  Lennox  and  Cowal.  Cowai  itself, 
Argyle,  and  Knapdale,  are  divided  into  many  parts,  by  several  narrow  bays 
of  the  sea  running  into  them,  from  the  frith  of  Clyde.  Among  these  is  one 
more  eminent  than  the  rest,  being  above  sixty  miles  in  length,  called  Loch 
Fine,  from  the  river  Fine,  which  runs  into  it.  There  is  also  in  Knapdale 
a  lake  called  Loch  Awe,  in  which  is  a  small  island  and  a  fortified  castle. 
The  Awe,  or  Owe,  flowing  from  this  loch,  is  the  only  river  in  tbat  country 
which  empties  itself  into  the  Deocaledonian  sea. 

Beyond  Knapdale,  to  the  south-west,  projects  Cantyre  or  Kiotyre,  that  is, 
the  head  of  the  country,  whioh  Is  divided  from  Ireland  by  a  narrow  sea. 
Its  breadth  does  not  equal  its  length ;  and  it  is  joined  to  Knapdale  by  a 
neck  of  land,  so  narrow  as  to  be  scarce  a  mile  over:  which  isthmus  ii 
nojbing  but  sand,  so  plain  and  level,  that  sometimes  mariners,  to  make  their 
voyages  shorter,  haul  their  boats,  called  birlings,  over  it,  from  one  side  to 
the  other. 

Lorn  borders  immediately  upon  Argyle,  and  reaobes  as  far  as  the  country 
of  Aber,  commonly  called  Locbaber.  It  is  a  plain  country,  and  not  unfruit- 
ful ;  and  tbat  part  where  the  mountain  Grampius  lessens,  and  becomes  more 
passable,  is  called  Braedalbane,  which  is  as  much  to  say,  the  highest  part 
of  Scotland.  The  loftiest  peak  or  top  of  the  whole  is  called  Driimnlbnoe, 
that  is,  the  back  of  Scotland,  and  not  without  cautc ;  for  from  thence  run 
down  rivers,  some  into  the  north  or  German,  others  into  the  south  or  Deoca- 
ledonian sea.  From  Loch  Earn  it  poors  out  the  river  Earn,  towards  the 
south-east,  which  falls  into  the  river  Tav  about  three  miles  below  Perth. 
From  this  river,  the  country,  called  in  Highland,  or  the  old  Scots  language, 
Strathearn,  takes  its  name,  being  situated  ou  both  sides  of  its  banks.  For 
the  higblanders  use  to  call  a  country,  lying  at  the  fall  of  rivers.  Strath. 
Between  the  mountains  of  this  country  and  the  Forth,  lies  the  stewartry  of 
Monteith,  taking  its  name  from  the  river  Tcith,  which  runs  through  the 
middle  of  it  Next  to  Monteith,  stand  the  Ochil  hills,  a  great  part  of  which, 
as  also  of  the  country  lying  at  the  foot  of  them,  is  reckoned  w  ithio  the  stewartry 
of  Strathearn;  but  the  rest  of  the  country,  as  far  as  the  Forth,  ambition  hath 
divided  into  tcvcral  stewartrics,  as  Clackmannan,  Culross,  and  Kinross. 
From  thence  and  the  Ochil  bills,  all  the  country  bet*  ecu  the  Forth  and  the  Tay 
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rrovs  narrow  like  a  wedge,  eastward  even  to  the  sea ;  and  is  called  by  one  name, 
Fife.  This  country,  which  abounds  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  broadest 
where  it  is  divided  by  Loch  Leven  and  the  riw  of  that  name*  and  from 
tb*acc  it  narrows  on  each  side,  till  yon  come  to  the  town  of  Crail.  It  affords 
hat  one  remarkable  river,  which  is  called  the  Leven.  Its  whole  shore  is  covered 
with  towns,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  for  the  study  of  learning  is  St. 
Andrew's,  which  the  bigblanders  call  Fanum  Regal i.  More  inland,  and  almost 
io  the  middle  of  the  country,  lies  Cupar,  the  shire  or  assize  town,  whither  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fife  come  for  the  administration  of  justice.  Where  it 
toecbes  Stratbearn  stands  the  town  of  Abernethv,  the  ancient  royal  seat  of  the 
Pictt.  Here  the  river  Earn  falls  into  the  Tay.  The  latter  river  itself  flows  from 
LscbTay,  in  Braedalbane,  which  loch  is  twenty-four  miles  long.  The  Tay  is 
without  question  the  greatest  river  in  Scotland ;  and  in  winding  about  towards 
the  Grampian  bills,  it  touches  apon  Athol,  a  fruitful  country,  situated  in  the 
woody  passages  of  Mount  Grampius.  That  part  of  it  which  spreads  into  a 
plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  is  called  the  Blair  of  Athol,  a  word  that 
ufataes  a  soil  bare  of  trees. 

Below  Athol,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tay,  stands  the  town  of  Caledonia, 
which  yet  retains  its  ancient  name,  though  vulgarly  called  Dunkeldin,  that 
is,  a  hill  full  of  haael-trees,  because  those  trees,  growing  thick  in  such  uoma- 
aared  places,  and  shadowing  the  country  like  a  wood,  gave  name  both  to  the 
town,  and  also  to  the  neighbouring  people :  for  the  Caledons,  or  Caledonians, 
heretofore  one  of  the  most  famous  nations  amongst  the  Britons,  made  up  one 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Picts,  as  we  may  learn  from  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
who  divides  the  Picts  into  the  two  tribes,  that  of  Caledones  and  Vectoriones, 
though  at  tnis  day  there  is  hardly  any  token  left  of  either  of  these  names. 

Twelve  miles  below  Dunkeld,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Tay,  stands  Perth, 
otherwise  called  St  Johnston.  And  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay,  below  Athol, 
towards  the  east,  stands  Oowry,  a  country  abounding  with  rich  corn-fields. 

Below  Gowry,  between  the  Tay  and  the  Esk,  is  Angus,  or,  as  the  high- 
landers  call  H,  A&ueia ;  though  some  call  it  Horestia,  or,  according  to  the  English 
dialect,  Forestia.  Io  it  are  these  two  towns,  Cupar,  and  that  which  Boetius, 
to  (ratify  his  countrymen,  ambitiously  calls  Deidonum ;  but  I  think  the  old 
name  thereof  was  Taedonum,  that  is,  Dundee,  from  Dun,  a  hill  situated  by  the 
river  Tay  ;  for  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  town  is  built 

Foarteea  miles  beyond  the  Tay,  in  a  direct  line  along  the  shore,  we  meet 
with  Aberbrotheck,  sometimes  called  Abrinca.  Then  follows  the  promontory, 
r*lkd  RecVbead,  which  shews  itself  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  river 
Sooth  E»k  runs  through  the  middle  of  Angus ;  and  the  North  Esk  divides 
it  from  the  Mearns.  Tnis  last  country  is  for  the  most  part  plain  and  level,  till 
it  toacbeth  Mount  Grampius,  beyond  the  town  of  Fordun,  and  Dunotter,  a 
castle  beloogiog  to  the  Earls  Marischal ;  and  then  it  declines  gradually  to- 
wards the  sea.  Further  to  the  north  is  the  Dec,  commonly  called  Deemoutb ; 
sad  about  a  mile  beyond  it  is  the  rivet  Don.  Upon  the  one  stands  Aber- 
deen, a  town  famous  for  salmon-fishing ;  and  on  the  other  is  Aberdee,  so 
caled  in  old  records,  which  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  has  also  a  flourishing 
earveraity.  At  present  however,  both  towns  are  distinguished  only  by  the 
assies  of  Old  and  Hew  Aberdeen. 

Pram  this  narrow  front,  between  the  two  rivers,  begins  Marr,  which,  grow- 
iftf  wider  and  wider  by  degrees,  extends  itself  sixty  miles  in  length,  as  far 
at  Badenochu  This  country  i»  full  of  hills  and  mountains,  that  send  forth  rivers 
into  both  seas. 

Aber,  which  borders  upon  Badenoch,  declines  gently  towards  the  Deu- 
rairdonian  sea ;  and,  for  a  Scottish  country,  abounds  much  with  all  land 
and  maritime  productions.  As  it  is  fruitful  in  corn  and  pasture,  so  it  is  very 
pleasant  for  its  shadowy  groves,  and  likewise  for  the  delightful  fountains, 
brooks,  and  rivulets,  which  glide  through  it  In  regard  to  the  multitude  of 
i»b.  hardly  any  county  in  Scotland  can  compare  with  it :  for,  besides  the 
plenty  afforded  by  the  numerous  rivers,  a  great  variety  is  supplied  from 
the  sea,  which  piercing,  in  a  long  channel,  through  the  level  part  of  the 
country,  and  there  being  somewhat  curbed  and  pent  in  by  the  higher  boun- 
dary of  the  land  for  some  space,  diffuses  and  spreads  itself  abroad  again,  in 
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the  form  of  a  meer,  or  rather  loch.  Hence  it  is  called  Aber ;  that  it,  in 
country  language,  a  road  for  ships.  They  give  also  the  same  name  to  the 
surrounding  country ;  bat  those  who  affect  to  speak  after  the  English  mode, 
absurdly  call  both  the  bay  and  the  land,  Lochaber.  These  three  countries. 
Aber,  Badenocb,  and  Marr,  take  up  all  the  breadth  of  Scotland  between  the 
Deucaledonian  and  German  seas. 

On  the  north,  next  to  Marr,  and  divided  from  it  by  the  river  Doo,  stands 
Buchan,  which  stretcheth  farthest  of  any  county  in  Scotland  into  the 
German  sea.  It  is  rich  in  pasture,  abounds  in  a  good  breed  of  sheep,  and 
is  able  to  maintain  itself  with  all  conveniences  for  the  support  of  life.  All 
the  rivers,  except  Rairay,  abound  with  salmon ;  and,  which  is  strange,  that 
hath  not  any  in  it.  On  the  shore  of  Ratray  is  a  strange  kind  of  cave,  in 
which  the  water  drops  down  from  a  natural  vault  or  arch,  and  is  turned  into 
pyramids  of  stone ;  so  that  if  men  were  not  constantly  cleaning  it,  the  whole 
space,  to  the  very  roof,  would  be  soon  filled  op.  The  substance  thus  con- 
creted is  of  a  middle  nature  between  stone  and  ice ;  for  it  is  friable,  and 
never  arrives  at  the  hardness  and  solidity  of  marble.  When  I  was  at  Ton- 
loose,  about  the  year  1644, 1  was  informed  by  credible  persons,  that  there 
was  a  cave  exactly  like  this  in  the  adjacent  Pyrenees. 

Beyond  Buchan  to  the  north,  lie  two  small  counties,  called  Boyne,  and 
Ainay  or  Eosie,  which  reach  to  the  river  Spey,  and  are  separated  by  it  from 
Murray.  The  Spey  rises  in  the  ridge  of  bills  in  Badenoch,  already  mentioned ; 
and  not  far  from  the  source  of  it  is  a  loch,  which  sends  forth  a  river  called 
Lochtv,  that  rolls  itself  into  the  western  sea.  At  the  month  of  it  there  was 
once  (as  they  say)  a  noble  town,  called  Inner-lochty,  borrowing  its  name 
from  the  loch.  The  troth  is,  if  you  consider  the  nature  of  the  neighboarinc 
soil,  and  the  convenicnoy  of  transporting  goods  by  sea,  it  is  a  place  very  fit 
for  trade.  Our  ancient  kings,  therefore,  tempted  by  those  conveniences, 
made  their  abode  here  for  some  ages  in  the  castle  of  Evonia,  which  some 
would  persuade  themselves  to  be  Dunstaffnage ;  but  wrongly,  for  the  ruins 
of  that  castle  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  Lorn.  There  are  some  small  counties 
lying  betwixt  Buoban  and  the  western  sea,  but  as  they  have  scarcely  any 
thing  remarkable,  I  shall  not  waste  time  in  describing  them. 

Beyond  the  Spey,  to  the  river  Ness,  follows  Murray,  heretofore,  as  it  is 
thought,  called  Varar.  Between  these  two  rivers,  the  Spey  and  the  Ness, 
the  German  ocean  doth,  as  it  were,  force  the  land  backward  to  the  west, 
and  so  forms  a  capacious  bay.  This  whole  country,  for  its  extent,  abounds 
with  corn  and  pasturage ;  and  for  pleasantness,  and  the  profit  arising  from 
fruit-trees,  it  surpasses  every  other  part  of  Scotland.  It  hath  two  eminent 
towns,  Elgin  and  Inverness.  Elgin  stands  on  the  river  Lossie,  and  as  yet 
retains  its  ancient  name.  Inverness  is  situated  by  the  river  Ness,  which 
issues  out  of  Loch  Ness.  The  latter  is  twenty-four  miles  in  length;  the 
water  In  it  is  almost  constantly  warm,  and  throughout  the  year  is  never  so 
cold  as  to  freeae ;  nay,  in  the  sharpest  winter,  if  flakes  of  ice  are  pot  into  it, 
they  will  quickly  be  dissolved. 

Beyond  Loch  Ness,  towards  the  west,  there  are  only  eight  miles  of  land  ; 
so  small  a  portion  of  ground  hinders  the  conjunction  of  the  two  seas,  and, 
consequently,  the  making  of  the  rest  of  Scotland  an  island.  All  the  space 
which  lies  betwixt  this  narrow  neck  and  the  Deucaledonian  sea,  is  cut  off 
from  the  rest  by  several  bays  breaking  into  the  land. 

That  part  of  the  country  which  lies  beyond  Loch  Ness  and  these  narrow 
straits,  is  wont  to  be  divided  into  four  provinces  or  shires.  Ross,  Strath- 
navern,  Sutherland,  and  Caithness.  Beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Ness,  where 
It  disembogues  itself  into  the  German  sea,  lies  Ross,  which  runs  out  into 
the  ocean  with  verv  high  promontories,  as  the  name  itself  indicates ;  for 
Ross,  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  signifies  a  cape  or  headland.  This  province 
hath  more  of  length  than  breadth ;  for  it  reaches  from  the  German  to  the 
Caledonian  sea.  The  mountainous  parts  are  barren  and  uncultivated ;  but 
the  plains  scarcely  yield  to  any  part  of  Scotland  for  fraitfuloess.  It  hath 
likewise  many  pleasant  valleys,  watered  by  rivers  full  of  fish,  mhich  al>n 
abound  In  its  several  lochs,  the  greatest  of  them  all  bring  Loch  Broom. 
From  the  Dencalcdonian  sea  the  shore  becomes  somewhat  narrower,  and 
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tarns  back  towards  the  north-east ;  from  the  opposite  side,  the  German  sea, 
making  its  way  between  the  clefts  of  high  rocks  within  land,  expands  itself 
into  a  spacious  bay,  which  affords  a  safe  harbour  and  road  for  ships  against 
all  storms :  the  entrance  into  it  is  not  difficult,  and,  when  once  in,  the  greatest 
fleets  may  be  secure  from  all  injury  of  wind  and  weather. 

At  the  farthest  point  of  Ross,  towards  the  north,  lies  Navern,  so  called  from 
the  river  of  that  name,  which  the  vulgar,  following  the  propriety  of  their 
country  speech,  call  Strathnavern.  Ross  bounds  it  on  the  south ;  the  Deuca- 
ledonian  sea  washes  it  west  and  north ;  and  on  the  east  it  reaches  Caithness. 

Sutherland  is  so  situated  between  the  three  last-mentioned  provinces, 
as  to  border  on  all  of  them ;  and,  in  some  quarter  or  other,  touches  every  one: 
for  on  the  west  lies  Strathnavern ;  on  the  south  and  east,  Ross ;  and  on  the 
north,  Caithness.  The  inhabitants  there,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
are  more  given  to  pasturage  than  tillage.  I  know  no  remarkable  thing  in  it, 
except  that  it  hath  some  mountains  of  white  marble,  (which  is  a  wonderful 
thing  in  so  cold  a  country,)  and  yet  it  is  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  inhabitants, 
because  the  spirit  of  luxury  hath  not  reached  this  place. 

Caithness  is  the  last  province  towards  the  north,  on  which  coast  Strath* 
navero  also  comes  up  with  it ;  and  these  two  countries  here  contract  the 
breadth  of  Scotland  into  a  narrow  front,  where  are  three  high  promontories : 
the  loftiest  of  all  is  that  in  Strathnavern,  which  Ptolemy  calls  Orcas,  or  Tar- 
vedrum,  now  Faro-head ;  the  other  two  are  in  Caithness,  but  not  so  high  as 
the  former ;  these  are  Vervedrum,  now  called  Hoia,  or  Stratby  Head ;  and 
Berubium,  (Dunsbay  Head,)  falsely  called,  by  Hector  Boetias,  Dome ;  while 
others  name  it  Duncan's-Bei,  from  which  word  some  letters  being  subtracted, 
the  word  Dims  Bei  seems  to  be  derived.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  small 
bay,  which  little  vessels,  coming  from  the  Orcades,  use  as  a  haven.  An  arm 
of  the  sea  is  here  called  Bei;  and  this  creek  being  named  by  the  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants  the  Bei  of  Duncan,  or  Donach  ;  from  both  those  words  con- 
joined, the  country  language  hath  formed  Dunu  Bei. 

In  this  tract  Ptolemy  places  the  Cornavii,  (or  Caithness-men :)  some  simi- 
litude of  which  name  does  yet  remain ;  since  they  commonly  call  the  castle 
of  the  Earls  of  Caithness,  Gernico ;  and  those  whom  foreigners  term  Cornavii, 
the  Britons  denominate  Kernici.  Now  seeing  Ptolemy  places  the  Cornavii, 
not  in  this  tract  only,  but  even  in  so  distant  a  part  of  the  island  as  Cornwall, 
in  England  ;  and  they  who  retain  the  old  British  speech,  do  yet  call  the  same 
persons  Kernici ;  perhaps,  it  is  no  absurd  conjecture  to  imagine,  that  the 
(ferjMMfit  are  so  called  for  Kernicovalli,  that  is,  the  Kernic-Gauls.  Nay,  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  island,  some  marks,  though  obscure  ones,  of  that  name, 
seem  to  have  remained ;  for  Bede  writes,  that  the  beginning  of  the  wall  of 
Severus  was  not  far  from  the  monastery  of  Kebercurnig:  whereas  there  is 
now  no  sign  of  a  monastery  in  those  parts  ;  but  there  remains  not  far  from 
thence  the  half-ruined  castle  of  the  family  of  Douglas,  called  Abercorn. 
Whether  both  these  words,  or  only  one  of  them,  be  corrupted  from  Kernicut, 
I  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 

It  remains  now,  that  I  should  speak  something  concerning  the  islands  of 
Scotland,  which  part  of  the  British  history  is  perplexed  with  great  mistakes. 
To  pass  over  the  ancients,  who  have  delivered  nothing  certain  on  this  subject, 
1  shall  only  insist  on  what  men  of  our  own  times  have  more  truly  and  plainly 
reported.  Of  all  the  islands  which  encircle  Scotland,  they  make  three  classes 
or  ranks,  the  Western,  the  Orcades,  and  the  Shetland. 

The  Western  isles  lie  between  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  the  Deucaledonian 
sea,  and  reach  almost  to  the  Orcades.  They  who  have  written  of  the  British 
affairs,  either  in  this  or  the  preceding  age,  call  them  Hebrides ;  a  new  name, 
of  which  there  is  not  any  sign,  or  original,  in  ancient  authors.  For,  in  that 
tract  of  the  sea,  some  place  the  iEbudae,  or  jEmodae ;  but  with  such  incon- 
sistency amongst  themselves,  that  they  scarce  ever  agree  in  their  number, 
situation,  or  names.  Strabo  (to  begin  with  the  most  ancient)  may  be  excused, 
beeause  he  followed  uncertain  report,  that  part  of  the  world  being  not  fully 
discovered  in  his  time.  Mela  reckons  the  jEmodss  to  be  seven ;  and  Mar- 
tianns  Capella  makes  the  Acmodsa  to  be  as  many ;  Ptolemy  and  Solinus  count 
the  jBbodae  five ;  while  Pliny  numbers  the  Acmode  seven ;  and  the  JEbudss 
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thirty.    For  myself,  I  deem  it  proper  to  retain  the  names  most  osed  by  tb* 
ancieiiti,  and  therefore  call  the  whole  of  the  western  isles  jEbuda, ;  bat  I 

Iiurpose  to  describe  the  site,  nature,  and  commodities  of  each  of  them,  from 
ater  and  surer  authorities. 

In  this  I  shall  principally  follow  Donald  Monro,  a  pious  and  diligent  man, 
who  travelled  over  all  these  islands,  and  observed  them  exactly.  They  He 
dispersed  in  the  Deucaledonian  sea,  to  the  number  of  more  than  three  hundred. 
The  kings  of  Scotland  held  them  from  time  immemorial,  till  Donald,  brothri 
of  Malcolm  III.  ceded  them  to  the  king  of  Norway,  that,  by  his  aid,  he  might 
forcibly  seize  upon  the  crown  of  Scotland,  to  which  be  had  no  right.  By 
virtue  of  this  grant  the  Norwegians  enjoyed  the  islands  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  years,  when  Alexander  III.  recovered  them  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land, after  a  great  victory.  These  islanders,  either  con6ding  in  their  strength, 
or  else  urged  on  and  induced  by  sedition,  have  sometimes  endeavoured  to 
assert  their  liberty,  and  to  set  up  kings  of  their  own :  for,  of  late,  John,  of  the 
family  of  the  Donalds,  as  well  as  others  before  him,  usurped  the  rojal  title. 
In  their  diet,  habit,  and  the  domestic  mode  of  living,  they  use  the  ancient 
parsimony.  Hunting  and  fishing  afford  them  food.  They  boil  flesh  in  water 
poured  either  into  the  paunch  or  into  the  skins  of  the  beasts  which  they  kill ; 
and,  in  hunting,  they  sometimes  eat  raw  flesh,  alter  squeezing  out  the  blood. 
For  drink  they  use  ordinarily  the  broth  of  boiled  meat ;  but  at  feasts  the)  in- 
dulge copiously  in  whey,  which  has  been  kept  in  proper  vessels  for  some 
years.  Tliis  kind  of  liquor  they  call  blandium ;  but  the  most  part  of  them 
drink  water.  Their  bread  is  made  of  oats  or  barley,  (for  no  other  grain  grow* 
in  those  parts,)  and  it  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste ;  and,  by  frequent  use, 
they  are  very  expert  at  making  and  moulding  of  it.  In  the  morning  they  est 
a  little  of  this,  and  then  go  a  hunting ;  or,  if  they  have  any  other  work  to  do, 
they  are  content  with  that  light  breakfast,  and  will  fast  till  the  evening.  The) 
use  party-coloured  garments,  and  especially  striped  plaids ;  preferring,  of  all 
colours,  the  purple  and  blue.  Their  ancestors  wore  party-coloured  plaid  t, 
variously  striped,  which  custom  some  of  them  still  retain ;  but,  at  present, 
many  of  them  wear  garments  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  almost  like  heath ;  that 
to,  when  lying  among  the  bushes,  tbeyjnay  not,  in  the  day-time,  be  discovered 
by  their  clothes.  Being  rather  loosely  wrapped,  than  closely  covered,  with 
this  sort  of  blanketing,  they  will  endure  the  severest  weather,  even  in  the  open 
air ;  and  sometimes  they  sleep  abroad  in  their  plaids,  though  covered  all  over 
with  snow.  In  their  houses  also  they  lie  on  the  ground ;  only  laying  under 
them  fern  or  heath,  which  they  place  with  the  roots  downward,  and  the  brush 
upwards,  so  prettily,  that  their  beds  are  almost  as  soft  as  those  made  of  fea- 
thers, but  are  far  more  wholesome ;  for  heath,  being  naturally  a  great  drier,  dot  a 
exhaust  superfluous  humours,  and  restores  vigour  to  the  nerves,  after  freeing 
them  from  noxious  moisture ;  so  that  they  who  lie  down  io  the  evening  weary 
and  faint,  in  the  morning  rise  up  nimble  and  sprightly.  They  are  all  so  very 
regardless  of  their  bedticks  and  coverlets,  as  to  affect  an  uncouth  slovenli- 
ness in  that  particular ;  for,  if  any  occasion  or  necessity  cause  them  to  travel 
into  other  parts,  when  they  go  to  rest  they  will  throw  aside  the  bed  and  blan- 
kets of  their  hosts,  and,  wrapping  themselves  up  in  their  own  garments,  fall 
asleep.  The  reason  they  assign  for  this,  is,  lest  such  barbarous  effeminaci, 
as  they  call  it,  should  taint  and  corrupt  their  native  and  inbred  hnrdincsi. 
In  war  they  cover  their  heads  with  iron  helmets,  and  their  bodies  with  a  coat 
of  mail,  made  of  iron  rings,  reaching  almost  down  to  their  ancles.  Tbrir 
weapons  are  bows  and  arrows,  which  for  the  most  part  are  hooked,  so  that  the 
iron  barbs,  standing  out  on  both  sides,  cannot  be  drawn  out  of  the  body  the; 
pierce,  unless  the  orifice  of  the  wound  be  made  very  wide.  Some  of  them. 
however,  fight  with  broad-swords  and  pole-axes.  Instead  of  a  trumpet,  the* 
use  a  bagpipe.  They  are  much  given  to  music,  especially  on  instrumenti 
peculiar  to  themselves ;  of  which  some  have  strings  made  of  brass  wire,  others 
of  gut,  whieh  they  strike  either  with  their  long  nails,  a  bow,  or  a  quill.  Their 
only  ambition  Is  to  ornament  these  instruments  with  a  profusion  of  silver  or 
jewels ;  but  the  meaner  sort  use  crystal.  They  cuaunt  songs,  not  inelegant, 
containing  the  eulogies  of  valiant  men ;  and  their  bards  usually  treat  of  m» 
ether  subject    They  apeak,  with  little  alteration,  the  old  Gaulish  language 
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The  Western  island*  of  Scotland,  which  use  the  ancient  tongue,  are  reckoned 
thn«:  The  first  of  them  is  Man,  by  some  falsely  called  Mona,  bat  by  the  an- 
ncats  Eobonia ;  Paula*  Orosius  calls  it  Mevenia,  or  rather  Menavia;  for  in 
tse  old  language  it  is  called  Manim.  The  last  age  called  the  town,  where  the 
I  »*hop  had  his  see,  Sodor.  It  is  a  province  almost  equally  distant  from  Ire- 
rand,  from  Galloway  in  Scotland,  and  from  Cumberland  in  England ;  it  is 
rwrnty  four  miles  long,  and  eight  broad. 

The  neat  isle  rising  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde  is  Alsa,  or  Ailsa,  a  high  and  pre- 
r*pit0QS  rock,  accessible  only  by  one  plain  passage.  It  is  uninhabited  almost 
a!!  the  jear ;  but,  at  certain  seasons,  a  great  number  of  skiffs  and  busses  flock 
thither  U»  fish  for  cod  and  whiting.  It  abounds  with  rabbits  and  sea-fowl,  bat 
especially  with  Soland  geese.  It  is  almost  equally  distant  from  Carrick  on 
the  sooth-east,  from  Ireland  on  the  south-west,  and  from  Canty  re  on  the 
north-west.  Twenty -four  miles  from  hence  lies  the  isle  of  Arran,  inclining 
towards  the  north  ;  it  is  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  sixteen  broad ;  it  is  full 
of  high  and  craggy  mountains,  so  that  only  the  sea-coasts  are  inhabited ; 
where  it  is  lowest,  the  sea  breaks  into  it,  and  makes  a  considerable  bay,  the 
entrance  of  which  is  covered  by  the  island  Molas,  that  is,  Lamlach,  or  Lam- 
lash.  Such  is  the  height  of  the  mountains,  that,  by  breaking  the  force  of  the 
miod.  the  bay  within  is  a  very  safe  harbour  for  shipping;  and  the  waters, 
which  are  perpetually  calm,  are  so  abundant  in  fish,  that,  if  the  inhabitants 
catch  more  than  will  serve  them  for  one  day,  they  throw  them  again  into  the 
sea,  as  into  a  pond,  to  be  taken  out  at  their  pleasure. 

Not  far  from  Arran  lies  a  small  island  called  Flada  or  Fladda,  which  is 
fall  of  rabbits.  Bute  isle,  being  eight  miles  long  and  four  broad,  is  situated 
more  within  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  is  eight  miles  distant,  on  the  north-east, 
from  Arran.  On  the  north-west,  it  is  distant  from  Argyle  about  half  a  mile ; 
on  the  east,  from  Cunningham,  si  a  miles.  Being  for  the  greatest  part  low 
Itod.  it  is  convenient  for  corn  and  pasturage.  The  only  town  in  it  bears  the 
D4iK  of  the  island ;  and  there  is  in  it  an  old  castle  called  Roth  say.  It  hath 
*l*o  another  castle  at  the  bay,  called,  in  the  country  language,  Cames  or 
Kasnrs  castle.  On  the  soutb-west  of  it  is  the  low  island  of  Mernoch.  Jt  is 
fruitful  enough,  and  well  cultivated  for  its  size,  being  only  a  mile  long,  and 
half  a  mile  broad.  Farther  still,  wilbin  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  are  the  two  Cum- 
arara,  the  Greater  and  the  Less,  at  a  small  distance  one  from  another ;  the 
former  abounding  with  corn,  and  the  latter  with  fallow-deer. 

From  the  promontory  of  Cant)  re,  at  the  distance  of  little  more  than  a  mile, 
lie*  Atoaa,  now  Sanda,  called  Portuosa,  that  is,  fit  for  a  port;  which  name  it  ob- 
tained from  being  a  road  for  ships ;  for  when  the  Danes  possessed  those  islands, 
their  Irets  repaired  thither  for  shelter.  From  the  same  promontory  to  the 
soots- west,  over  against  the  Irish  shore,  stands  Rathlin ;  and  four  miles  from 
f anlyrc,  is  another  small  island  called  Cana;  not  fat  from  whence  lies  Gigha, 
iix  males  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth. 

The  island  of  Jura  is  distant  twelve  miles  from  Gigha,  and  is  in  length 
twenty -four  miles.  Its  maritime  coasts  are  tolerably  well  inhabited,  but  being 
woody  in  the  inland  parts,  it  abounds  with  several  sorts  of  deer.  Hence 
tome  think  it  was  anciently  called  Dera,  which  in  the  Gothic  language  si^ 
stees  a  stag.  Two  miles  distant  from  Jura  lies  Scarba,  in  length  from  east  to 
west  four  miles,  and  in  breadth  one ;  it  is  thiuly  inhabited  in  a  few  scattered 
places.  The  tide  is  so  violent  between  it  and  Jura,  that  there  is  no  passage 
from  one  to  the  other,  either  with  sails  or  oars,  but  at  certain  seasons  only. 

Alter  this  there  are  many  islands  of  less  note,  dispersed  up  and  down,  as 
Bettacb  or  Gentstaria,  Gewrasdil,  Lunga,  both  the  Fiolas,  and  also  the  three 
Gamttaoav  distinguished  by  respective  surnames ;  then  Cuibrenin,  Duncon- 
ad,  Lnparia,  Belhae,  Whoker,  Gavin,  Luing,  Seil,  and  Suin.  These  three 
last,  which  are  fruitful  enough  in  corn  and  cattle,  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
W  the  Bails  of  Argyle.  The  next  to  these  is  Slata,  or  Slcach ;  so  called  be- 
cause tiles,  named  slates,  are  here  hewn  out  of  a  rock.  Then  follow  Naosg, 
£*«Ule.  Behanni,  and  the  isle  called  Tyan,  from  a  herb  which  is  prejudicial 
1 »  fruit*,  net  unlike  the  water-willow,  but  of  a  paler  colour.  Here  also  are 
I  rulicti  and  the  Rye  island ;  then  Dow,  or  the  Black  island ;  and  the  island 
tiiiifa,  or  of  the  church,  and  Triaraoh.     After  these  follow  the  islands 
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Ard  or  High,  Ishol,  Green.  Heath,  as  also  Tree.  Goat,  Coney  isles,  and  that 
which  is  called  the  island  of  the  Otiosi,  and  Erishach;  as  also  Lismore.  Thit 
last,  which  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Argyle,  is  eight  miles  in 
length,  and  two  in  breadth ;  and  in  it  are  found  metals,  besides  the  commo- 
dities common  to  other  isles.  Then  succeed  Ovilia,  and  Siuna,  Ilan-na-Port, 
and  Gciracb ;  as  also  Falda,  the  isle  of  Cloich,  Gramry,  the  islands  More, 
Ardicscara,  Musadil,  and  Bernera,  heretofore  called  the  Holy  Sanctuary,  the 
noble  Yew-isle,  Molocbasgar,  and  Drinacha,  which  is  all  covered  over  with 
thorns,  alders,  and  the  ruins  of  great  houses;  then  another  isle,  Drimacb,  that 
is  full  of  wood;  also  Ramsay  and  Kervera. 

The  greatest  of  the  Western  islands,  after  Jura,  is  Isla ;  which  is  twenty- 
four  miles  long,  and  sixteen  broad  ;  it  is  extended  from  south  to  north ;  and 
is  very  fruitful  in  cattle,  corn,  deer,  and  lead.  There  is  a  river  of  fresh  water 
in  it,  oalled  Avonlaggan,  as  also  a  bay  of  salt  water,  in  which  are  several 
islands ;  and  it  hath,  besides,  a  loch  of  fresh  water,  in  which  i»  an  island 
called  Finlaggan ;  which  formerly  was  the  chief  of  all  the  rest,  by  being  tbo 
residence  of  the  prince  of  the  islanders,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Kin?. 
Near  to  that,  but  less,  is  the  island  called  Islan-na-Covibaslop,  called  also  the 
Island  of  Council ;  for  there  was  a  court  in  it,  where  fourteen  of  the  chief 
men  sat  daily  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  determining  matters  of 
controversy ;  whose  great  equity  and  moderation  procured  peace,  both  fo- 
reign and  domestic ;  and,  as  a  concomitant  of  peace,  the  affluence  of  all  things. 
Between  Isla  and  Jura  there  is  seated  a  small  island  called  Rock  Isle,  taking 
its  name  from  a  heap  of  stones  there.  Moreover,  on  the  south  side  of  I»U 
lie  these  islands,  Chourna,  Maalmori,  Osrim,  Brida,  Corsbcra,  the  island 
Ishol,  Immersi,  Bethic,  Tex  a,  Gearach,  Naosg,  Rinard,  Cana,  Terskeir,  Aeb- 
nar,  the  Isle  More,  the  is  and  resembling  the  figure  of  a  man,  the  island  Jean, 
and  the  Stachabadda.  At  the  west  corner  of  Isla  stands  Oversa ;  where  alio 
the  sea  is  very  raging,  and  not  passable  for  ships  but  at  certain  bonrs.  He* 
sides  the  island  Cbannard,  toward*  the  north-west  are  situate  Usabrest  and 
Tanast,  Naomph,  and  the  island  Banni ;  eight  miles  from  l*la,  more  toward* 
the  north,  lies  Oversa,  next  to  it  Porcaria,  and  half  a  mile  from  Oversa  lies 
Colonsay. 

Bcvond  Colonsay,  to  the  north,  lies  Mall,  twelve  miles  distant  from  I«1a. 
This  island  is  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and  as  many  in  breadth ;  it  is 
craggy,  yet  not  wholly  barren  of  corn.  It  hath  man)  woods  in  it,  and  gnat 
herds  of  deer,  and  a  port  safe  enough  for  ship*;  over  against  Irolmkill.tt  hut'i 
two  large  rivers  hill  of  salmon,  besides  other  Jc*s  streams  not  without  fish ;  it 
hath  also  two  lochs,  in  each  of  winch  arc  seveiul  inlands,  and  castles  on  th<  n 
nil.  The  sea  breaking  into  it  in  divers  places,  makes  four  bavs.  all  abounding 
with  herrings.  On  the  south-west  is  seated  Calaman,  or  the  island  of  Doves ; 
on  the  north  east  stands  Erra;  both  these  islands  axe  commodious  for  cattle, 
corn,  and  fishing. 

The  island  of  Icolmkill  is  distant  from  them  two  miles ;  it  is  two  miles  long, 
and  above  a  mile  broad;  fruitful  in  all  things  which  that  climate  can  produce, 
and  famed  for  as  manv  ancient  monuments  as  could  be  well  expected  in  such 
a  country;  but  it  was  made  yet  more  famous  by  the  severe  discipline  and 
holiness  of  St  Columbus.  It  was  beautified  with  two  monasteries,  one 
of  monks,  the  other  of  nuns ;  with  one  curia,  or  (as  they  call  it)  a  parish 
church,  and  with  many  chapels,  some  of  them  built  by  the  munificence  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  and  others  by  the  petty  kings  ot  the  islands.  In  the  old 
monastery  of  St.  Columbus,  the  bishops  of  the  islanders  placed  their  see;  their 
ancient  mansion-house,  which  was  before  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  being  taken  bi  the 
English.  There  still  remains,  however,  among  the  ancient  rains,  a  church- 
yard, or  burying-place,  common  to  all  the  noble  families  which  dnelt  in  the 
western  islands.  There  arc  three  tombs  in  it  more  eminent  than  the  rest  at 
a  small  distance  one  from  another,  having  little  shrines,  looking  towards  the 
east,  built  over  them.  In  the  west  part  of  each  is  a  stone  with  an  inscription, 
declaring  whose  tomb  it  is ;  the  middlemost  bath  one  to  this  purport, — ••  The 
tomb  of  the  kings  of  Scotland ;"  for  it  is  reported  that  no  less  than  forty-eight 
monarch*  were  buried  there :  that  on  the  right  hand  has  this  title,—44  The 
tomb  of  the  kings  of  Ireland ;"  for  four  sovereigns  of  that  nation  arc  said  to 
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be  interred  tbere:  that  on  the  left  side  is  inscribed :  "The  tomb  of  the  kings 
i-f  Norway  •/'  for  report  says,  that  eight  sovoreigns  of  that  nation  were  en- 
t<«ibed  there.  In  the  rest  of  the  cemetery,  the  eminent  families  of  the  island 
b'.*e  their  tombs  apart  Tbere  are  six  islands  adjacent  to  it,  small  indeed, 
i  et  not  unfraitfol,  which  were  given  by  ancient  kings,  or  princes  of  the  islands, 
to  ike  aonnery  of  St.  Columbus. 

The  island  80a,  though  it  hath  convenient  pasturage  for  sheep,  yet  derives 
Hi  greatest  revenue  from  the  sitting  and  hatching  of  sea- fowl,  and  especially 
from  their  eggs.  The  next  to  that  is  Nun's  island ;  then  Rudana ;  after  that 
R'naga ;  to  which  follows  Skanny,  distant  half  a  mile  from  Mull ;  it  hath 
i*r  parish  in  it,  but  the  parishioners  live  mostly  in  Mull.  The  shore  abounds 
«iib  rabbits.  A  mile  from  Skanny  stands  Eorsa.  All  these  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  monks  of  St.  Columbus's  monastery. 

Two  miles  from  Borsa  stands  Ulva.  which  is  five  miles  long,  and,  for  its 
ijk\  is  fruitful  in  corn  and  pasturage.  It  hath  an  haven  very  commodious  for 
KalJeya,  loog  boats,  or  berlins.  On  its  sooth  side  lies  Colvansa;  the  soil 
thereof  is  fruitful,  and  it  hath  a  wood  of  hasel  in  it.  Almost  three  hundred 
(•aces  from  it,  ia  situated  Oomedra,  two  miles  long  and  a  mile  broad,  running 
oat  from  sooth  to  north.  Four  miles  from  Gomedra,  on  the  south,  stands 
>uf  a ;  and  both  of  these  last-named  isles  have  many  good  havens  in  them. 
Foot  miles  from  hence,  towards  the  north-west,  are  the  two  Carniburghs,  the 
Greater  and  the  Less,  so  fortified  round  about  with  precipices  of  rocks, 
aad  a  most  rapid  current  besides,  that,  their  natural  strength  being  assisted 
by  art,  they  are  impregnable.  A  mile  from  these,  is  an  island  whose  soil  is 
almost  all  Mack,  as  being  cemented  out  of  old  rotten  wood  and  moss  mixed 
together.  They  dry  the  turf  of  it  for  fuel,  and  therefore  it  is  called  Turf- 
idand  ;  for  so  they  tbere  call  that  sort  of  earth,  which  the  English  term  moss. 
Then  succeeds  Longa,  two  miles  in  length,  and  Baca,  half  the  size. 

From  thence  towards  the  west,  about  six  miles'  distance,  stands  Tirey, 
vaich  it  in  length  eight  miles,  and  in  breadth  three.  Of  all  these  islands,  it 
most  abounds  in  the  necessaries  of  life ;  for  besides  plenty  of  cattle  and  corn, 
u>y  also  get  much  b>  fishing,  and  the  breed  of  sea-fowl.  There  is  in  it  a 
lake  or  loch  of  fresh  water,  and  an  old  castle,  as  also  an  haven,  not  unsafe 
for  raUejs  and  long  boats.  Two  miles  from  hence  stands  Gunn  isle,  and  at 
an  equal  distance  from  it  is  Coll,  a  very  fruitful  isle,  twelve  miles  long,  and 
rao  broad.  Not  far  from  thence  is  Calfa,  which  is  almost  all  covered  with 
wood.  After  that,  two  islands  follow,  sornamed  Green,  the  Greater  and  the 
Let*.  And  as  many  lie,  of  the  same  surnames,  over  against  the  promontory 
of  Mall.  Not  far  from  this,  are  two  islands,  called  Glassae ;  that  is,  sky- 
blue  ;  then  Ardan  Rider,  that  is,  the  high  island  of  the  horseman ;  next  Lu- 
pari  a.  or  the  island  of  Wolves ;  and  after  this  the  island  More.  From  the  isle 
of  Coll,  toward  the  north,  is  exteuded  east  and  west  the  isle  of  Rum,  sixteen 
miles  long,  and  six  broad ;  but  because  it  is  inhabited  only  in  a  few  places, 
the  sea* fowl  almost  every  where  lay  their  eggs  up  and  down  in  the  fields ;  so 
tans  hi  the  spring  as  many  of  them  may  be  taken  up  as  one  pleases.  Among 
the  high  rocks  here,  the  Soland  geese  are  caught  in  great  abundance.  Four 
smiles  from  thence,  to  the  south-east,  is  the  island  Naich,  or  of  horses,  and 
half  a  mile  from  thence  is  Muick,  which,  for  its  sixe,  abounds  with  necessaries. 
Falcons  build  their  nests  here ;  and  it  bath  also  a  port  convenient  enough  for 
■hipping.  Not  far  from  it,  are  Caona  and  Egg,  which  though  small,  are  yet 
fretful  islands ;  and  the  latter  abounds  with  Soland  geese. 

Then  there  is  Soavretail,  fitter  for  hunting  than  any  other  purposes  of  life. 
Thence,  from  north  to  south,  is  extended  Skye,  the  greatest  of  all  the  islands 
about  Scotland,  its  length  being  forty-five  miles,  and  its  breadth,  in  some 
places,  eight,  and  in  others  twelve  miles ;  many  parts  are  full  of  mountains, 
which  ahoond  with  woods,  interspersed  with  pastures.  The  level  country  is 
alto  fruitful  of  corn  and  eattle ;  and  it  is  particularly  famous  for  a  large  breed 
of  mares.  It  bath  five  great  rivers  all  full  of  salmon ;  and  it  hath  besides 
ssaay  lesser  streams,  which  are  not  without  the  same  fisb.  The  sea  penetrat- 
ing oa  every  side  into  the  land,  makes  many  bays  of  salt  water,  of  which 
three  are  snost  eminent,  besides  thirteen  others,  all  much  resorted  to  by  ber- 
rssgs.    It  bath  also  a  loth  of  fresh  water  io  it,  and  five  castles.    This  island. 
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in  the  old  Scottish  dialect,  was  called  Skianacha,  that  if,  winged,  because  the 
promontories,  between  wbich  the  sea  makes  it*  influx,  stretch  themselves  out 
in  that  form.  Hence  by  common  use  the  wbole  island  baa  obtained  tbe  name 
of  Skye,  that  is,  a  wing. 

About  this  are  scattered  some  smaller  islands,  as  Oransa,  full  of  eona  and 
cattle;  and  Nagunner,  having  plenty  of  woods  and  rabbits;  as  also  Paha, 
infamous  for  robberies,  where  thieves,  lurking  in  the  woods,  waylay  traveller* 
as  they  pass.  Eight  miles  from  thence  to  the  north-west,  lies  Scalpa,  which 
besides  other  commodities,  hath  great  herds  of  deer  in  its  woods.  Near 
the  mouth  of  Lochcarron  lies  Crouling,  a  safe  harbour  for  ships;  and 
from  Scalpa,  two  miles  towards  tbe  north,  is  Raasa,  seven  miles  long, 
and  two  broad.  It  hath  woods  of  beech-trees,  with  many  deer  in  them.  Half 
a  mile  from  hence  is  Rona,  which  is  quite  covered  over  with  woods  and 
heath.  It  hath  a  port  in  its  inmost  bay,  noted  for  piracy,  being  very  conve- 
nient for  tbe  purpose  of  surprising  passengers  by  sea.  In  the  mouth  of  this 
bay,  (which  from  its  shallowness  is  called  Gerloch%)  is  an  island  of  tbe  same 
name.  From  Rona,  six  miles  towards  the  north,  lies  Fladda ;  two  miles  from 
that  is  Tronta,  and  on  the  south  side  of  Skye  is  Oransa.  A  mile  from  tbence 
is  Little  Buia,  next  Great  Buia ;  and  near  them,  five  small  islands  of  no 
note;  after  these  follows  Isbol,  fruitful  in  corn ;  and  near  it  is  Ovia,  thra 
Askerma,  and  Linadel ;  and  eighty  miles  from  Skye,  to  the  north-west,  lie 
Linga,  Gigamina,  Bernera,  Megala,  Paba,  Flada,  Scarpa  Vcrvecum,  i.  #.  of 
wedder  sheep ;  Sandrera,  and  Watersa,  which  last,  besides  other  conveni- 
ences, hath  a  haven  capable  of  holding  many  large  ships ;  and  hither,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  numeious  fishermen  Hock  together,  from  the 
adjacent  countries.  These  nine  last  islands  are  under  the  government  of  the 
bishop  of  tbe  islands.  Two  miles  distant  from  Watersa,  lies  Barra,  seven 
miles  in  length,  extending  itself  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east*  out 
unfruitful  in  corn,  but  most  noted  for  its  cod  and  whiting  fishery  :  here  is  a 
bay,  into  which  the  sea  makes  an  influx  by  a  narrow  mouth  ;  but  within  it  is 
capacious  and  circular.  This  bay  hath  one  island  in  it,  and  therein  a  strong 
fort  or  castle.  On  the  north  side  of  Barra,  riseth  a  bill  full  of  gi ass  from  top 
to  bottom ;  and  on  tbe  summit  issueth  a  spring  of  fresh  water,  which  flowing 
down  in  a  rivulet,  carries  with  it  into  the  neighbouring  sea  some  small  animal*, 
which  are  shapeless ;  yet  in  some  sort,  though  not  very  plainly,  represent 
those  shell- fish  we  commonly  call  cockles.  This  part  of  the  shore,  to  which 
tbe  borderers  retire,  they  call  tbe  Great  Sanda  ;  because  when  the  sea  ebbs, 
the  sand  is  uncovered  for  a  mile  and  more.  Here  they  dig  up  great  shell-6sh, 
which  the  neighbouring  people  believe  to  be  bred  out  of  the  spawn  of  those 
shapeless  fish,  which  tbe  forenamed  rill  carries  down  from  its  fountain  ;  and 
that  they  are  either  produced  there,  or  at  least  grow  bigger  in  the  sea. 

Between  Barra  and  list  lie  these  small  islam!*  following;  Orbansa,  Ovia 
or  Boy,  Hakerset,  Garu linga,  Flada.  Buia  the  Greater  and  Buia  tbe  Less, 
Hat  a,  Heldisay.  Gega.  Lioga,  Fara,  Fuda,  and  Heath.  From  these  towards 
the  north,  lies  Uist,  thirty  miles  long,  and  six  broad.  Tbe  tide  flowing  into 
this  island  in  two  places,  represents  the  appearance  of  three  islands ;  bat 
when  it  ebbs,  it  again  grows  into  one :  there  arc  many  lakes  of  fresh  water  in 
it,  the  biggest  of  which  is  three  miles  long.  The  sea,  wearing  away  tbe  land, 
hath  made  itself  a  passage  into  this  loch  ;  neither  can  it  be  excluded  by  the 
inhabitants,  not  even  by  a  jetty  or  bank  of  sixty  feet  high,  but  insinuates 
itself  between  the  stones,  loosely  compacted  together,  and  there  often  leaves 
some  small  sea-fish  behind.  There  is  a  fish  taken  in  it.  in  other  respects  tike 
a  salmon,  save  that  the  belly  is  while,  and  the  back  black,  and  it  is  without 
scales.  Moreover,  there  are  in  the  island  abundance  of  lochs  of  fresh  water. 
It  bath  also  caves  in  it  covered  with  heath,  which  are  lurking  places  for 
robbers.  There  are  the  parish-churches  in  it  for  the  performance  of  bolv 
duties. 

Eight  miles  from  thence,  towards  tbe  east,  lies  Helscher  Vetolamm,  so 
called,  as  I  suppose,  because  it  belonged  to  the  nuns  of  Icolmkill.  A  bit  tie 
farther  towards  the  north  appears  Halvelsch  cr,  to  which  at  certain  season* 
many  sea-calves,  or  seals,  resort,  and  are  there  taken.  About  sixty  miles 
beyond  that,  to  the  north-west, stands  Hirta,very  fruitful  in  con    cattle, 
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particularly/  in  sheep,  which  are  here  fatter  than  in  any  other  of  the  islands. 
Bat  the  inhabitants  are  ignorant  of  all  arts,  and  especially  of  religion.  After 
the  summer  solstice,  the  lord  of  the  island  sends  thither  his  proctor  or  steward, 
to  gather  bis  rent  or  tribute ;  and,  with  him,  he  sends  a  priest  to  baptize  all 
the  children  that  were  horn  the  preceding  year ;  but  if  the  priest  come  not, 
then  every  man  baptizeth  his  own  infants.  They  pay  to  their  lord  a  certain 
n— lifr  of  sea-calves,  and  carcases  of  sheep,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  sea-fowl. 
The  whole  bland  doth  not  exceed  a  mile  in  length,  and  it  is  almost  of  equai 
breadth;  neither  can  any  part  of  it  be  seen  from  any  neighbouring  islanu, 
except  three  bilk  on  the  shore,  nor  can  these  be  discerned,  but  from  the 
highest  places  in  the  parts  adjacent.  In  those  hills  are  sheep  exceedingly 
beautiful,  but  by  reason  of  the  violence  and  rapidity  ot  the  tide  and  current  of 
the  sea,  they  can  scarcely  be  oome  at  by  any  one. 

To  retsrn  to  Uist:  on  the  north  promontory  is  situate  the  isle  Valey,  which 
is  a  ss9e  in  breadth,  and  two  in  length.  Betwvn  that  promontory  and  the 
hue  of  Harris,  these  islands  are  interjacent,  small  indeed,  but  not  unfruitful, 
via.  Sea,  Stromoy,  Pabaia,  Bernera,  Ens  ay,  Keligera,  Saga  the  Less,  Saga 
the  Greater,  Herroodra,  Searvay,  Gria,  Linra,  Gillan,  He  a,  Hoy,  Ferelaia, 
Son  the  Less,  Soa  the  Great,  Isa,  Senna  the  Less.  Senna  the  Great,  Tarransa, 
Slegana,  Tueroa,  and,  above  Harris,  Scarpa ;  and  due  west  are  seven  islands, 
at  fifty  miles*  distance  above  Lewis  which  some  call  Flavanse,  others  the 
Sacred,  or  Saactuar;  islands ;  tbey  rise  op  into  grassy  mountains,  bat  are 
quite  uncultivated  ;  neither  are  there  in  them  any  quadrupeds,  except  wild 
sheep,  which  the  banters  catoh,  bat  eat  them  not  when  they  have  done.  They 
make  tallow  of  their  fat,  which  is  the  most  that  tbey  yield ;  the  little  flesh 
they  have  being  so  unpleasant,  that  no  man  will  eat  it,  unless  forced  to  it  by 
the' extremity  of  hanger. 

Alseost  in  the  same  tract,  nearer  to  the  north,  lie  Garvellan,  that  is,  the 
Craggy  bland,  Lamba,  Flada,  and  Kellasa,  the  two  Berneras,  the  Great  and 
the  Small,  Kirta,  Buia  the  Little,  Buia  the  Great,  Vexa,  Pabaia,  am'  Sigrama 
the  Great,  or  Cnnicalaria,  so  called  from  its  plenty  of  rabbits,  Sigrama  the 
Lrss,  and  the  island  of  Pigmies.  In  this  last  is  a  chapel,  where  the  border- 
ing people  believe  that  pigmies  were  heretofore  buried  ;  for  many  strangers, 
discing  deep  into  the  earth,  have  met  with,  and  still  find,  little  and  round 
head*,  with  the  small  bones  of  other  parts  of  human  bodies,  that  do  not  in 
the  least  differ  from  the  ancient  reports  concerning  pigmies. 

On  that  shore  of  the  island  Lewis,  which  looks  towards  the  south-east,  two 
tajs  of  the  sea  break  into  the  land,  one  of  which  they  call  the  south,  the 
other  the  north  loch;  both  yielding  abundance  of  fish,  to  those  who  take 
pares  to  catch  them,  and  that  daring  the  whole  year.  From  the  same  shore, 
smsw  to  the  south,  stands  Fable  isle,  then  Adam's  isle,  then  the  isle  of  Lambs; 
at  also,  Huilin,  Viccoil,  Havera,  Lax  a,  Erin,  the  isle  of  Icolmkill,  lory, 
lien,  ScaJpa,  Flada,  and  Shevy.  At  the  east  side  of  this  last  island  is  a  sub- 
irtTaaeous  passage,  arehed  at  top,  and  above  a  bowshot  in  length ;  under 
•hie*  vault*  small  boats  used  to  shelter  themselves,  making  to  it  by  sails  or 
oars,  to  avoid  the  violence  of  the  tide,  which  breaks  upon  the  neighbouring 
bi  i— Minliuy  with  a  great  noise,  to  the  extreme  terror  and  danger  of  mariners. 
More  to  the  east  lies  an  island  which  they  call  Scham  Castle,  a  place  natu- 
raHy  fortified,  abounding  with  corn  and  fish,  and  also  affording  sufficient  pro- 
vision to  the  inhabitants  by  eggs  of  sea-fowl,  which  there  make  their  nests. 

Opposite  the  shore,  where  Loch  Brian,  or  Broom,  opens  to  the  land.  Ilea 
the  tale  of  Eo,  which  is  almost  all  covered  with  woods,  and  good  for  nothing 
but  to  harbour  thieves,  who  rob  passengers.  More  to  the  north  is  the  island 
Gruiaotto,  being  also  full  of  woods,  possessed  by  robbers  and  pirates.  And 
tanking  towards  the  same  coast,  is  an  island,  named  Cleirach,  which,  beside 
pasturage,  abounds  with  the  eggs  of  sea-fowl.  Next  to  that  is  Afulla,  and 
then  Harary  the  Greater,  with  Harary  the  Less ;  and  nigh  this  last  the  island 
•f  Horses,  or  Nastich ;  and  near  that  again,  the  isle  Mertaica.  These  eight 
Is  are  situate  before  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  which  is  vulgarly  called  Loch 
or  Brian.  At  some  distance  from  these  islands,  which  lie  before  Loch 
Harris  and  Lewis  run  toward  the  north.  They  are  sixty  miles  in 
Wagth  and  sixteen  in  breadth*  making  but  one  island ;  for  they  are  not  die- 
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tiuguished  by  the  arms  of  the  sea  that  flow  into  it,  bat  by  the  meet*  of  the 
land,  and  the  possessions  of  their  several  lairds ;  bot  that  part  which  it 
exposed  to  the  sooth,  is  wont  to  be  called  Harish.  There  was  a  monaster? 
here,  called  Roadilla,  built  by  Macleod  of  Harish.  The  soil  is  fruitful  of 
corn,  but  it  yields  its  increase  rather  by  digging  than  ploughing.  Its  pastures 
are  proper  for  sheep,  especially  one  high  mountain,  which  is  green  with  grass 
to  the  very  top.  Donald  Monro,  a  learned  and  pious  mao,  relates,  that  when 
he  was  there,  he  saw  sheep  very  old  for  that  kind  of  cattle,  wandering  up  and 
down  without  any  certain  owner ;  and  the  number  of  them  is  increased  by 
the  fact,  that  neither  fox,  wolf,  or  serpent  was  ever  seen  there ;  though  great 
woods  lie  betwixt  this  part  and  Lewis,  which  breed  many  stags,  bot  low  and 
small  in  sixe.  In  this  part  of  the  island  is  a  river  very  fall  of  salmon.  On 
the  north  part  lies  Lewis,  inhabited  enough  towards  the  shore.  It  hath  four 
parish-churches  in  it,  one  fort,  seven  great  brooks,  and  twelve  smaller,  all 
of  them,  according  to  their  magnitude,  foil  of  salmon ;  in  many  places  the  sea 
penetrates  into  the  land,  and  there  spreads  itself  into  bays,  all  abounding 
with  plenty  of  herrings.  There  are  also  great  plenty  of  sheep  here,  which 
wander  freely  amongst  the  thickets  and  heath-bushes.  The  inhabitants  drive 
them  into  a  narrow  place,  like  a  sheep-fold,  and  there  every  year  they  pluck 
them  of  their  wool,  after  the  ancient  custom.  The  level  part  of  the  country 
abounds  with  heath,  among  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  black,  occasioned 
by  moss,  that  is  matted  as  it  were  with  rotten  wood,  the  accumulation  of 
many  ages,  even  a  foot  in  thickness.  This  upper  crust,  being  cut  into  loot 
and  slender  pieces,  and  dried  in  the  son,  serves  for  firing  instead  of  wood  ; 
and  the  following  year,  the  naked  ground,  being  manured  with  sea  weed,  is 
sown  with  barley.  In  this  island  are  commonly  so  many  whales  taken,  that 
sometimes,  as  the  old  inhabitants  relate,  twenty-seven,  of  different  sixes,  fall 
to  the  share  of  the  priests  for  their  tithes.  Here  is  also  a  great  cave,  in 
which,  when  the  tide  is  out,  the  water  is  two  fathoms  deep ;  but  when  the 
tide  is  in,  the  depth  is  twice  as  much.  There  multitudes  of  people,  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  sitting  on  the  rocks,  with  hooks  and  lines,  promiscu- 
ously catch  various  kinds  of  fish,  in  abundance. 

About  sixty  miles  from  Lewis,  to  the  north-east,  is  Rona,  a  small  island, 
low,  flat,  and  well  inhabited  by  a  rude  people,  almost  destitute  of  religion. 
The  laird  assigns  a  certain  number  of  families  to  dwell  here  and  till  it,  and 
allows  them  a  sufficiency  of  great  and  small  cattle,  whereby  they  may  both 
live  well  and  pay  their  tribute.  All  that  is  above  their  own  wants,  they  »end 
every  year  to  Lewis,  to  their  landlord,  who  lives  there.  They  commonly  pi> 
aim,  under  the  denomination  of  tribute  4>r  rent,  a  great  quantity  of  sacks, 
made  of  sheep-skins,  containing  barley  meal,  (which  grain  grows  plentifully 
among  them,)  also,  carcases  of  mottoo,  and  sea-fowl  dried  in  the  son,  being 
the  surplusage  of  their  yearly  provision  ;  and  if  the  multitude  of  their  people 
increases,  they  send  also  the  supernumerary  persons  to  their  landlords.  So 
that,  in  my  judgment,  these  are  the  only  people  in  the  world  who  want  nothing, 
bot  have  all  things  to  satiety.  And  besides,  having  neither  luxury  nor  covet - 
oosoess,  they  enjoy  that  innocence  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  which  others 
take  great  pains  to  obtain  from  the  precepts  and  institutions  of  wise  men. 
And  for  this  they  are  indebted  to  therr  ignorance  of  vice ;  neither  doth  ant 
thing  seem  to  be  wanting  to  their  great  happiness,  but  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand  the  excellence  of  their  condition.  There  is  in  this  island  a  c,hapel  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Ronanos,  where  (as  old  men  say)  a  spade  is  constantly  left,  with 
which*  if  any  one  die,  a  place  is  always  found  marked  out,  and  prepared  for 
bis  grave.  Moreover,  in  this  island,  besidos  other  fish,  many  whales  arc 
also  taken. 

Sixteen  miles  from  thence,  towards  the  west,  lies  the  island  Soilaker ;  a 
mile  long,  wbieb  brings  forth  no  grass,  not  even  so  much  as  heath;  having 
only  bleak  rocks,  soma  of  which  are  covered  with  black  moss ;  among:  which 
sea-fowl  do  commodiously  lay  their  eggs,  and  batch  them.  Before  the  youo* 
are  Hedged  enough  to  fly  away,  the  neighbouring  islanders  sail  thither  fro  in 
Lewis,  and  spend  about  right  days  there  in  collecting  the  birds,  with  which 
and  the  feathers,  the  flesh  beiug  dried  in  the  wind,  they  load  their  boats.  In 
Ibis  isle  is  sound  a  rare  kind  of  bird,  unknown  in  other  parts,  called  CoJca* 
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which  is  fomcwhat  less  than  a  goose.  The  female  comes  hither  every  year  in 
the  spring,  and  here  hatches  and  feeds  her  young  till  they  can  ibift  for  them- 
KM»v  AI»o at  that  time  her  feathers  Tall  off,  and,  being  thus  left  naked,  she 
busies  herself  to  the  sea  again,  and  is  never  seen  more  till  the  next  spring. 
Ii  i<  also  singular  in  these  birds,  that  their  feathers  have  no  quills  or  stalks, 
hut  cover  their  bodies  with  a  gentle  down,  without  any  hard  nibs  belonging 
to  it 

Next  follow  the  Orcades,  tying  scattered  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  partly 
is  the  Deucaledonian,  atid  partly  in  the  German,  seas.  In  the  name,  writers, 
hoib  ancient  and  modern,  agree  tolerably  well ;  but  the  reason  of  it  no  man. 
Out  I  know,  hath  explained.  Neither  doth  it  appear  who  first  possessed 
these  islands ;  for,  though  all  say  that  they  were  of  a  German  original,  it  is 
not  said  from  what  nation  of  Germany  they  came.  If  we  may  form  a  conjee- 
tore  from  their  speech,  both  ancient  and  modern,  they  use  the  Gothic  Ian- 
piste.  Some  think  they  were  Picts,  induced  by  this  argument,  that  the  sea, 
dividing  them  from  Caithness,  is  called  the  Pent  I  and,  or  Pictland,  Frith. 
The  same  writers  judge  also  that  the  Picts  themselves  were  of  the  race  of  the 
Saxoas,  grounding  their  opinion  chiefly  on  the  verses  of  Ctaudian,  in  his 
set  earn  panegyric,  which  runs  thus : — 


Mtdoerofit  Sasone  fuse, 


Orcades :  inealoit  Pictoram  sanguine  Thole 
Seotoram  tomulos  flevit  giacialis  Ieme. 

Tbo  Orcades  were  moist  with  Saion  gore  ; 
Warm  with  the  Mood  of  Picls,  flow'd  Thole's  •bora  : 
And  whilst  it*  head,  each  Scotchman's  tomb  appears, 
lev  intern*  all  dissolves  in  tears. 

Bat  their  error  may  easily  be  refuted,  first  from  Bede,  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
who,  affirming  that  the  Britons  sung  the  praises  of  God  in  five  several  lan- 
cvages,  reckons  the  Pictish  to  be  one ;  but  if  the  Picts  had  then  spoken  tho 
Saxoa  language,  he  would  not  have  made  the  distinction ;  for  at  that  period 
the  EogKsh  used  the  Saxon  without  corruption.  In  the  next  place,  the  error 
is  related  by  those  very  verses  of  Claudian,  where  he  expressly  declares,  that 
the  Picts  were  a  different  people  from  the  Saxons;  for  he  says,  that  the 
Orrades  were  the  country  of  the  latter,  as  Thule  was  of  the  Picts.  But  what- 
ever their  original  was,  they  use,  in  our  age,  a  language  different  both  from 
Scotch  and  English,  and  very  nearly  approaching  to  the  Gothic.  In  their 
daily  fare,  the  common  people  jStil^etain  much  of  their  ancient  parsimony, 
sad  therefore  they  are  sound  in  rrsJVand  healthy  in  body.  Few  of  them  die 
of  diseases  but  almost  all  of  old  Wfc*i  and  their  ignorance  of  delights  and 
pleasures  contributes  more  to  the  conservation  of  their  health,  than  the  skill 
sad  diligence  of  physicians  doth  to  others.  The  same  parsimony  condoceth 
much  both  to  the  elegance  of  their  form,  and  the  tallness  of  their  stature. 
They  have  but  a  scanty  supply  of  gray),  except  oats  and  barley ;  of  which 
uVj  make  both  bread  and  driok.    Qf*fregarious  animals,  they  have  sheep, 

>%1  "     " 


li4e,  aad  goats,  so  that  they  have%hA)ance  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese: 
'!•*•  have  also  an  innumerable  variefl^Bea  fowl,  of  whirh,  and  offish,  their 
<brt  for  the  most  part  consists.  Ther#^Rio  venomous  creature  here,  nor  any 
*f  sa  odsotjs  appearance.  Their  horses  are  very  small,  but  though  in  appear- 
acre  contemptible,  their  strength  is  great,  almost  beyond  belief.  Neither 
tr"s  aor  shrubs  grow  here  ;  only  heath,  which  is  owing  not  so  much  to  any 
uvt  ia  the  soil  or  air,  as  to  the  laziness  of  the  inhabitants,  as  doth  easily 
>rfx*r  by  the  roots  of  trees,  which  in  many  places  are  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
w.  benever  foreigners  import  hither  strong  liquor,  the  people  drink  it  greedily, 
"*a  to  excess.  They  have  an  ancient  cup,  or  goblet,  among  them,  which,  to 
furore  the  greater  authority  to  their  carousings,  they  say,  belonged  to  St. 
*waos,  who  first  instructed  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 
I'  so  fv  exceeds  the  size  of  other  drinking-bowls,  that  it  may  seem  to  have 
'  »n  a  relic  of  the  feast  of  the  Lapithse.  With  it  they  try  an  experiment 
nan  their  bishops,  at  their  first  coming  to  them  ;  and  he  that  can  drink  the 
'••o trots  at  a  stogie  draught,  which  seldom  happens,  is  counted  an  extraor- 
Aaary  man ;  and  the  people  look  upon  it  as  a  nappy  omen  and  presage,  that 
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the  crops  of  tbe  following  years  will  be  superabundant.  From  tbis  practice 
it  may  easily  be  conjectured,  that  the  parsimony  which  I  spoke  of  proceeds 
not  so  much  from  reason  and  choice,  as  from  penury  and  want ;  and  that  the 
same  necessity  which  produced  it  at  first,  perpetuated  and  transmitted  it  to 
posterity ;  till  the  neighbouring:  nations  being  corrupted  by  prevailing  luxury, 
their  ancient  discipline  was,  by  degrees,  weakened  and  impaired,  and  they 
also  gave  themselves  up  to  charming  pleasures  and  delights.  Being  thus 
inclined  to  luxury,  they  were  hurried  on  to  it  by  their  commerce  with  pirates ; 
who,  not  daring  to  land  on  the  continent,  because  it  was  full  of  inhabitants, 
took  in  fresh  water  at  these  islands ;  and  there  either  changed  their  wine, 
and  other  merchandise,  for  the  provisions  of  the  country,  or  else  sold  tbem  to 
the  islanders  at  a  low  price.  The  inhabitants  being  few  in  number,  on- 
armed,  and  dispersed  also  in  the  tempestuous  sea,  so  that  they  could  not 
convene  to  assist  one  another,  and  conscious  of  their  own  weakness,  either 
did  receive,  or  at  least  did  not  reject  security,  brought  borne  to  their  doors, 
especially  it  being  mixed  with  gain  and  pleasure,  which  are  its  usual  com* 
panions.  But  this  pollution  of  manners  did  mostly  infect  the  great  ones 
and  the  priests.  Among  the  vulgar,  many  tokens  of  their  former  moderation 
do  yet  remain.  The  sea  is  there  very  raging  and  tempestuous;  which  is 
caused,  not  only  by  tbe  violence  of  the  winds,  and  the  position  of  the  heavenly 
constellations,  but  also  by  the  meeting  of  contrary  tides,  raised  up,  and  flow 
ing  in  from  the  western  ocean,  and  making  sacb  a  conflict  between  the  straits 
of  tbe  land,  that  the  surges  occasioned  thereby,  encountering  one  another  in 
opposite  directions,  and  all  impetuously  whirled  together,  cannot  be  passed, 
either  with  oars  or  sails.  If  any  mariners  dare  come  too  near,  one  of  the«e 
three  mischiefs  befalls  them — they  are  driven  back,  with  a  forcible  %io 
lence,  into  the  sea;  or  else,  by  the  rapidity  of  tbe  foaming  Haves,  they  ore 
dashed  upon  shelves  and  rocks ;  or,  lastly y  are  swallowed  up  by  the  roaring 
vortices  of  the  engulfing  waters.  There  are  only  two  seasons  wherein  these 
straits  are  passable ;  either  when,  upon  the  falling  back  of  the  tides,  the  con- 
flict of  the  waters  ceasing,  tbe  sea  is  thereby  calmed ;  or  else  when  it  comes 
in  a  full  channel  to  the  height  of  its  increase  at  spring-tides,  that  force  lan- 
guishes on  both  sides,  which  raised  and  made  the  waters  tempestuous  and 
stormy ;  so  that  the  ocean,  as  it  were,  sounds  a  retreat  to  its  storms,  and  there- 
upon the  mountainous  surges  retire  into  their  proper  caverns  and  reccsse*. 

Authors  are  not  agreed  concerning  the  number  of  the  Orcades ;  Pliny 
reckons  tbem  to  be  forty ;  others  about  thirty :  but  Paulus  Orosius  comes 
nearest  the  truth,  in  making  them  thirt^^irae,  of  which  thirteen  only  arc  if 
habited ;  the  rest  being  left  to  feed  caUsB^br'many  of  them  are  low,  anil  »* 
narrow  in  compass,  that,  if  tilled,  they^wWrid  scarcely  maintain  above  one  or 
two  fanners.  Some  of  them  appear  to  be  either  bare  rocks,  or  else  cos  end 
with  nothing  but  a  rotten  kind  of  black  moss. 

Tbe  largest  isle  of  the  Orcades  is  called  by  many  of  the  ancients  Pomona  . 
though  at  this  day  they  term  it  the  .Hajn-land,  on  account  of  its  exceed inc 
the  rest  so  much  in  sise,  its  length  tai>M* thirty  miles.  It  is  well  inhabited 
and  hath  twelve  parish  churches, (|wp>  one  town,  which  tbe  Danes.  *>•» 
were  long  masters  of  the  Oread? sEHTCracoviaca ;  and  we  Scotchmen  l*> 
a  corrupt  name,  Kirkwall.  In  this-t*™  are  two  castles  of  a  moderate  sice, 
standing  near  together,  one  belonging  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  bishop. 
Between  them  is  a  church,  which  is  magnificent  enough  for  such  a  place ;  and 
adjacent  to  that  and  tbe  castles  are  buildings  on  both  sides,  which  the  in- 
habitants call  two  cities,  one  belonging  to  the  king,  and  tbe  other  to  the 
hi  shop.  Tbe  whole  isle  runs  oat  into  promontories,  between  which  the  bay  s 
formed  by  the  Influx  of  the  sea  afford  safe  anchoring  for  ships,  and  here  and 
there  a  good  harbour.  In  six  several  places  of  tbis  island  are  metals,  that  is, 
white  and  black  lead,  of  so  good  a  quality,  that  no  better  is  to  be  found  in  all 
Britain.  This  island  Is  about  twenty-four  miles  distant  from  Caithness ;  the 
Pictish  Sea,  called  Peatland  Frith,  running  between  them,  of  which  we  hn%  e 
spoken  before. 

In  this  narrow  sea  are  many  scattered  islands,  of  which  Stromoy,  not  on- 
fruitful  for  the  extent  of  it,  is  distant  from  Caithness  only  a  mile ;  but  they;  do 
not  reckon  that  amongst  the  Orcades,  on  account  of  its  propinquity  to 
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British  store,  and  Its  having  been  always  the  property  of  the  Earls  of  Caith- 
ness. Sailing  from  hence  towards  the  north,  we  meet  with  South  Ronalds,  or 
Ronaldsav,  the  first  of  the  Oroades,  which  is  .sixteen  miles  from  Donginsby-head. 
Skiffs  and  small  vessels  pass  over  in  two  hoars  from  thence  to  this  island, 
when  the  tide  is  with  them,  though  there  be  no  wind,  which  is  occasioned  by 
the  violence  of  the  current  This  island  is  five  miles  in  length,  and  bath  a  con- 
venient port,  surnamed  St  Margaret's  Hope.  A  little  to  the  eastward  of  it  are 
two  small  islands,  uninhabited,  and  left  for  cattle  to  pasture  in.  They  call 
them,  is  their  country-speech,  the  Holmes,  that  is,  grassy  plains,  situated  by 
water.  To  the  north  is  the  island  Burra,  and  two  Holmes  between  that  and 
Main-land.  From  Burra,  towards  the  west,  there  lie  three  islands  in  order, 
Sana,  Plata,  and  Fara;  and  beyond  them,  Hoia,  and  Valis  or  Waes-isle,  which 
some  make  two,  others  but  one  island,  because  about  both  the  equinoxes, 
when  the  sea  doth  most  tempestuously  foam  and  rage,  the  tide  falling  back, 
and  the  lands  being  bared,  they  adhere  together,  and  are  joined  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  and  so  make  one  island ;  but  upon  the  return  of  the  tide,  and  the 
sea  coming  again  between  them,  they  recover  the  form  of  two.  In  this  island 
are  the  highest  mountains  of  all  the  Orcades.  Hoia  and  Waes-isle  are  ten 
miles  in  length,  and  distant  from  Ronaldsay  eight  miles;  but  from  Duncansby 
or  Donginsby,  in  Caithness,  above  twenty  miles.  On  the  north  is  the  island 
Grams*,  situated  in  a  very  narrow  arm  of  the  sea ;  for  Hoia  is  distant  from 
the  nearest  promontory,  which  is  that  of  Pomona,  or  Main-land,  only  two 
miles.  These  are  the  islands  situated  in  the  streights  between  Main-land 
and  Caithness.  The  west  side  of  Main-land  looks  to  the  opeu  sea,  no  islands 
or  rocks  appearing  there.  From  its  eastern  promontory  it  runs  a  little  out 
into  the  sea ;  while  Coupins-oy  almost  covers  it  on  the  north.  Nearer  the 
shore  is  Siapins-oy,  somewhat  inclining  to  the  east,  situated  over  against 
Kirkwall,  two  miles  distant,  itself  being  six  miles  long.  On  the  west  part  of 
Main-land  lies  Rows-oy,  six  miles  in  length.  From  thence  towards  the  east 
stands  Eglisa,  or  EgUs-oy,  where  fame  reports  that  St  Magnus  was  buried. 
From  hence  to  the  southward  He  Wyer-oy  and  Oress-oy;  and  not  far  from 
thence,  Wester-oy,  eighty  miles  distant  from  Shetland.  Papa  and  Stronsa 
lie  also  at  the  same  distance.  Almost  in  the  middle  of  the  passage  between 
them  lies  Fara,  or  Fair  Isle,  which  is  equally  conspicuous  and  visible  from  iho 
Oroades  and  Shetland ;  for  it  rises  into  three  very  high  promontories,  sur- 
rounded with  lofty  rocks,  that  are  wholly  inaccessible,  except  towards  the 
north-east,  where,  being  a  little  lower,  it  affords  an  harbour  safe  enough 
for  small  vessels.  The  inhabitants  thereof  are  very  poor ;  for  the  fisher- 
men, which  sail  that  way  every  year,  coming  to  fish  from  Bngland,  Hol- 
land, and  other  maritime  countries,  plunder,  and  carry  away  what  they 
please. 

The  next  after  this  is  the  greatest  of  the  Shetland  islands,  and  therefore  the 
inhabitants  call  it  the  Continent  or  Main-land.  It  is  sixty  miles  in  length, 
and  in  some  places  sixteen  in  breadth;  it  spreads  itself  into  many  small  pro- 
montories :  two  of  them  I  shall  name,  the  one  long,  but  narrow,  running  to 
the  north ;  the  other  broader,  running  to  the  south-east.  The  maritime  parts 
of  it  are,  for  the  most  part,  inhabited ;  but  to  the  interior  no  animal  comes  ex- 
cept fowL  Some  few  years  since,  the  inhabitants  endeavoured  to  form  planta- 
tions, farther  than  their  ancestors  had  done,  but  the  enterprise  did  not  answer. 
Their  wealth  is  from  the  sea,  as  it  lies  convenient  for  fishing  on  every  side. 

Ten  miles  farther,  towards  the  north,  is  the  isle  of  Zell,  or  Yell,  above 
twenty  miles  long,  and  eight  broad ;  so  uncouth  a  place  that  no  creature  can 
Hve  therein,  except  such  as  are  born  there.  A  merchant  of  Bremen,  however, 
is  reported  to  dwell  in  this  island,  who  imports  all  sorts  of  foreign  wares,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  have  need,  in  great  abundance.  Between  this  island 
and  Main-land  lie  the  small  islands  of  Linga,  Orna,  Bigga,  and  Sanctferry, 
About  nine  miles  further,  to  the  north,  stands  Unst,  extending  above  twenty 
miles  in  length,  and  six  in  breadth.  It  is  plain  and  level,  without  being  any 
otherwise  unsightly  to  the  eye,  than  that  it  is  surrounded  by  a  very  raging 
sea.  Between  this  and  Yell  lie  Via,  Ura,  and  Lin£a;  and  beyond  it,  towards 
the  west,  are  the  two  Skerrys,  and  Burra ;  on  the  east  are  Balta,  Honnega, 
and  Fotlara  or  Pheodoroy,  which  last  is  seven  miles  long,  over  against  the 
a.  e 
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straight  that  separate*  Uust  from  Yell;  being  distant  from  the 

and  from  the  latter  eight  miles.    Many  petty  islands  lie  cm  the  east  side  e/ 

the  Main-land,  as  MecU,  the  three  eastern  Skerrys,  Cbualsa,  or  Whets  ey. 

Nostvada,  Brass!,  and  Mum;  the  west  side  is  surrounded  by  the  eastern 

Skerrys.  Rotti,  Papa  the  Less,  Vonneda,  Papa  the  Greater,  Valla.  Tree*  tair. 

Burrs,  Hara  the  Greater,  Harm  the  Less ;  and  amongst  them  are  ' 

almost  as  many  holmes,  or  plain  islets,  used  for  pasturage  only. 

The  Shetlanders  live  after  the  same  manner  as  the  people  of  the 
do,  except  that,  in  diet,  they  are  a  little  more  hardv.  Their  dress  is  nJWr 
the  German  fashion,  which,  aeeording  to  their  abilities,  is  not  uncooailt. 
They  support  themselves  by  manufacturing  a  sort  of  coarse  cloth*  which 
they  sell  to  the  Norwegians :  also  by  extracting  oil  from  the  eotrails  of  iah . 
by  their  hotter,  and  their  fisheries.  In  the  latter  employment  they  use  small 
vessels  of  two  oars,  which  they  purchase  of  the  Norwegians.  Of  the  iah 
which  they  catch,  they  salt  a  part,  and  dry  the  rest  in  the  wind.  Out  ef  the 
produce  of  what  is  sold,  they  raise  a  sum  of  money  to  pay  their  tribate*  te 
provide  dwelling-houses,  and  buy  furniture.  Their  fisheries  also  supply  them 
with  a  great  part  of  their  food.  They  who  study  neatness  in  their 
utensils,  indulge  themselves  with  some  plate  in  their  booses.  They  use 
sures,  numbers,  and  weights,  after  the  German  fashion ;  and  their  ' 
is  also  German,  or  rather  almost  the  ancient  Gothic.  They  know  not  w/mnt  it 
is  to  be  drunk ;  only  every  month  they  invite  one  another  to  their  bowses,  on 
which  days  they  are  innocently  merry  and  cheerful,  without  those  brawl*  and 
other  vices  which  are  occasioned  by  intoxication.  This  social  custom,  they  pet  - 
suade  themselves,  contributes  much  to  the  maintenance  of  mutual  friendship 
The  healthiness  of  these  people  appeared  in  one  named  Laurence,  ia  out 
time,  who,  after  he  was  an  hundred  years  old,  married  a  wife ;  and  when  he 
was  one  hundred  and  forty,  used  to  fish  with  his  skiff,  even  in  a  rough  and 
tempestuous  sea.  He  died  only  lately,  not  bv  the  shock  of  any  gricvoua  dis- 
ease, but  merely  by  the  infirmity  and  languishing  of  old  age. 
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My  attempt  to  retrieve  the  memory  of  British  affairs,  for  above  two  thou- 
sand years  past,  was  opposed  by  many  impediments ;  amongst  which  tW« 
was  the  chief,  that  there  were  for  a  long  time  no  monuments  of  learning  in 
those  countries,  from  which  the  knowledge  of  our  original  was  to  be  derived ; 
and  when  letters  came,  though  but  late,  into  use,  they  were  almost  nipped  ia 
the  bud.  I  may  safely  affirm,  that  all  the  nations  which  hitherto  have  sealed 
themselves  in  Britain,  even  to  this  day,  came  either  from  Gaul,  Spans,  or 
Germany.  The  Gauls  first  received  the  characters  of  letters  from  the  Mar- 
sellian  Greeks,  by  which  they  used  to  make  up  their  accounts,  and  eosnaue- 
nicate  with  each  other  bv  writing.  The  alphabets,  or  elementary  figures  of 
words,  were  indeed  Greek ;  but  the  language  itself  was  Gallic.  As  they  dsd 
not  commit  their  laws,  and  the  rites  of  their  religion,  to  writing,  not  even)  ta 
Cesar's  time ;  much  less  did  they  record  their  exploits,  which  yet,  it  ia  pee- 
hable,  were  very  great.  Those  things  which  they  either  did,  or  suffered  ia 
Italy,  Germany,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Asia,  were  buried  in  eh* 
same  oblivion,  so  that  posterity  would  never  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
them,  if  foreign  writers  had  not  preserved  and  transmitted  them  down  to  us. 
I  coofess.  In  Spain  the  Greeks  had  the  use  of  letters ;  and  before  them,  ta* 
Phoenicians  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea ;  bet,  among 
the  Barbarians,  only  the  Turdetani,*  as  Straho  says,  had  any  knowledge  of 
i hem.  As  for  any  ancient  writer,  there  was  none  of  whom  1  have  any 
ledge ;  for  Varro,  Pliny,  and  other  Romans,  who  touched  any  thing 


•  Th*  Tordetsal  ooeapM  all  that  part  of  Spsia  wfcioh  tits  aloag  tat  Cssdatisiisi, 

ioore«  to  U* 
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•fly  concerning  the  first  inhabitants  of  Spain,  confirm  their  opinions  thereon 
rather  by  conjectures  than  the  testimony  of  authors.  In  that  part  of  Britain 
which  Caesar  visited,  there  were  no  ancient  records ;  and  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  ulterior,  who  were  still  more  barbarous,  they  were  much  less  to  be 
expected;  so  that  when  he  asked  them  concerning  the  origin  of  their  nation, 
and  their  early  ancestors,  they  retained  him,  he  says,  no  certain  answer 
at  all. 

After  him,  Tacitus,  an  author  equally  faithful  and  diligent,  though  the 
Roman  navy  had  then  coasted  about  Britain,  and  had  discovered  all  its  in- 
most roads  and  recesses,  could  meet  with  nothing  of  certainty,  or  worthy  of 
being  transmitted  to  posterity.  Moreover,  Gildas,  who  lived  about  four  hun- 
dred years  after  Tacitus,  affirms,  that  what  he  writes  was  not  from  any  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  of  which  he  could  find  none,  but  from  foreign  reports 
gathered  by  him  beyond  sea.  As  for  Germany,  that  country  was  furnished 
with  learning  last  of  all ;  but  seeing  that  she  had  nothing  to  produce  out  of 
old  records,  that  could  be  vouched  for  truth,  according  to  her  wonted  candour 
in  other  cases,  she  coined  no  fictions  of  her  oWn,  to  obtrude  upon  the  world. 
Therefore,  they  who  affirm  that  they  deduce  the  original  of  the  Britons  from 
old  annals,  mast  first  tell  us  who  was  the  author  or  discoverer  of  those  annals ; 
as  also,  where  they  have  been  concealed  so  long ;  and  how  they  came  down 
oncorrapted  to  as,  after  so  many  ages.  In  this  case,  some  fly  to  the  bards 
and  senachies,  as  the  preservers  of  ancient  records,  but  very  ridiculously ; 
which  will  be  more  clearly  understood,  if  I  explain  what  kind  of  men  those 
were,  to  whom  they  would  have  credit  to  be  given,  in  matters  of  such  great 
moment,  and  those  too  so  obscure,  and  so  remote  from  our  memory.  First, 
Strata  and  Ammianus  describe  plainly  what  the  bards  were,  both  before,  and 
also  in  their  times.  But  Lucan  doth  it  clearly  and  distinctly  enough  for  our 
present  purpose,  in  these  verses  : — 

Voe  qooqne  qui  fortes  animaa,  belloqoe  peremplau, 
Laodibos  in  loojram,  Vatee,  diflanditis  revum, 
Plorima  seouri  fadistis  carmine,  Bardu 

Ye  Bards,  such  valiant  souls  as  fall  in  war, 
Perpetuate  with  rhymes,  and  praises  rare. 

But  the  very  oldest  of  them  were  altogether  ignorant  of  letters,  neither  did 
they  leave  any  records  of  ancient  matters  behind  them. 

The  other  were  bardliogs  or  senachies,  (as  they  call  them,)  who  were  main- 
tained by  the  chiefs  of  the  ancient  clans,  and  by  some  wealthy  men  besides, 
there  being  one  in  every  spreat  house,  on  purpose  to  commemorate  their  an- 
cestors and  the  first  of  their  families,  in  genealogies  which  they  got  by  heart. 
But,  as  these  had  no  learning,  let  any  man  judge  what  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
them,  whose  hopes  and  substance  totally  depended  upon  soothing  and  flatter- 
ing of  others.  Besides,  though  all  that  they  delivered  were  most  true,  the 
advantage  would  be  trivial  to  the  writer  of  a  history.  Lastly,  let  us  consider, 
how  often  the  writers  of  the  famous  deeds  of  former  times  are  found  guilty  of 
manifest  mistakes ;  how  often  they  waver,  doubt,  fluctuate,  and  are  at  a  loss ; 
how  vastly  some  of  them  differ,  not  only  from  others,  but  even  from  them- 
selves. If  such  errors  then  are  incident  even  to  those  who  seek  after  troth, 
with  great  labour  and  study,  what  can  we  hope  for  from  persons,  who  being 
without  learning,  (by  which  they  who  casually  mistake  may  be  better  informed, 
and  those  who  mistake  on  purpose  may  be  confronted,)  depend  wholly  upon 
their  memory  ?  I  might  allege,  too,  that  the  memory  is  oftentimes  impaired 
by  disuse,  weakened  by  age,  or  wholly  lost  by  some  disease.  Besides,  if  the 
bards  study  chiefly  to  please  their  patrons,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  or,  on 
the  contrary,  if  they  have  a  mind  to  vex  them ;  or,  if  the  passions  of  anger, 
hatred,  or  envy  intervene,  to  pervert  the  judgment,  who  can  affirm  any  thing 
for  troth  upon  such  authorities?  Who  would  take  the  pains  to  refute  it, 
though  false?  Or,  who  would  deliver  down  for  certain,  what  he  received 
from  such  dubious  authors?  Therefore,  where  the  old  writers  are  generally 
silent  concerning  matters  of  antiquity,  and  were  often  so  egregiously  igno- 
rant of  things  acted  even  in  their  own  times,  that  nothing  can  certainly  be 
grounded  upon  them,  I  count  it  more  modest  to  say  nothing  on  what  one 
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knows  not*  than  by  devising  falsehoods  to  betray  a  self-sufficient 
to  the  prejudice  of  other  men's  judgment 

It  follows  then,  that  there  was  so  great  a  want  of  writers  amongst  all  the 
nations  of  the  Britons,  that  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  all  things  were 
buried  in  profound  darkness  and  total  silence ;  insomuch  that  we  eaa  get  no 
information  of  what  was  acted,  even  by  the  Romans  themselves,  otherwise 
than  from  Greek  and  Latin  monuments ;  and  as  for  those  things  which  pre- 
ceded their  coming,  we  may  rather  believe  their  conjectures,  than  our  own 
fictions.  For  what  our  writers  have  delivered,  every  one  concerning  the 
original  of  his  own  sept  or  nation,  is  so  absurd,  that  I  should  have  counted 
my  time  lost  to  go  about  to  refute  it,  were  there  not  some  who  delighted  ta 
such  fables,  as  if  they  were  as  true  as  the  gospel,  and  took  a  pride  to  deck 
themselves  with  borrowed  feathers. 

Moreover,  the  disagreement  of  later  writers  increases  the  difficulty  of  this 
task ;  for  they  deliver  such  repugnancies,  that  a  man  cannot  well  tell  whom 
to  follow ;  nay,  there  is  so  much  absurdity  amongst  them,  that  they  all  seem 
to  deserve  no  other  notice  than  contempt  Neither  do  I  so  much  wonder  at 
the  silence  of  the  ancients  in  a  matter  so  obscure,  or  the  discordance  among 
later  writers  in  feigning  falsehoods,  as  I  do  at  the  impudence  of  a  few,  «  bo 
write  of  those  ages,  in  which  all  things  were  doubtful  and  uncertain,  with 
as  much  pertinacity  and  assurance  as  if  their  design  was  rather  to  amuse  the 
reader  than  to  shew  the  least  regard  to  truth  in  their  narratives. 

For  in  those  early  times,  when  tillage  was  not  commonly  used  by  the  Bri- 
tons, any  more  than  by  many  other  nations,  all  tbeir  wealth  consisting  ta 
cattle,  and  their  furniture  being  simple,  they  often  shifted  their  habitations* 
cither  expelled  by  such  as  were  more  powerful  than  themselves ;  or,  suc- 
ceeding in  driving  out  the  weaker ;  or  else,  seeking  out  better  pasture  for 
their  flocks  and  herds  in  wild  and  desert  places.  They  easily,  therefore* 
abandoned  their  dwellings ;  and  the  places  to  which  they  removed  soon  got 
new  names  with  their  new  masters. 

Another  circumstance,  which  contributed  to  perplex  anient  history,  was 
the  ambition  of  the  wealthier  people  to  perpetuate  their  memory  to  posterity, 
by  calling  countries,  provinces,  and  towns,  after  their  own  names.  Aloioxt 
all  the  cities  in  Spain  had  two  names ;  and  those  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  towns  and  countries  therein,  received  frequent  alterations. 
Not  to  speak  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  other  remote  countries : — 

Sepia*  et  aeawa  posait  Satanua  trllu. 

Fair  Italy  (ujt  Fan*) 

Fail  oft  hath  eaaag'd  her  name. 

Add  hereunto,  'that  those  nations  who  live  in  the  same  country,  have  not 
always  the  same  names.  That  which  the  Latins  call  Hispaaia,  the  Greeks  Iberia, 
the  poets  Hesperia,  St  Paul  in  his  epistles,  « ith  Theodoret  and  Sonosnen 
in  their  history,  called  Spania,  that  is,  Spain.  The  name  of  the  Greek**  so 
celebrated  by  the  Latins,  and  all  nations  of  Europe,  is  more  obscure  than  the 
Greeks  themselves.  The  Hebrews  and  Arabians  keep  their  old  appellation* 
of  almost  all  nations,  which  were  never  so  much  as  heard  of  by  other  people. 
Scotch  and  English  are  the  common  names  of  the  British  nations,  which,  at 
this  day,  are  almost  unknown  to  the  ancient  Scots  and  Britons ;  for  they  call 
-4fee  one  Attunes,  the  other  Saxons.  And  therefore  it  is  u*»  wonder,  if ,  in  so 
prrat  an  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  writers,  who  were  born  at  several  lianes, 
far  distant  one  from  another,  and  having  different  languages,  and  manners 
too,  do  not  always  agree  amongst  themselves  in  the  names  of  persons  and 
places.  Though  these  things  occasioned  great  difficulties  to  the  ancient 
searchers  after  the  originals  of  nations ;  >ct  some  moderns,  actuated  by  cor- 
rupt ambition,  have  involved  all  things  in  thick  and  palpable  darkness.  For, 
whilst  every  one  of  them  aims  to  carry  the  antiquity  of  his  nation  as  high  as 
lie  can,  and  so  endeavours  to  ennoble  it  by  devised  fables,  this  immoderate 
license  of  coining;  fictions  serves  only  to  obscure  that  which  they  ought  to 
illustrate.  And  if  at  any  time  they  speak  truth,  yet,  by  their  frequent  nod 
ridiculous  fabrications,  they  detract  from  their  own  credit ;  and  are  so  far 
fiora  obtaining  that  esteem  which  they  expected,  that  their  falsehoods,  being 
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brought  to  light,  makes  them  ridicalous,  even  to  those  from  whom  they  looked 
for  approbation. 

To  make  this  plain,  I  will  begin,  as  with  the  most  ancient  nation,  so  with 
the  most  notorious  and  impudent  fiction.  The  compilers  of  a  new  history  of 
ike  old  Britons,  having  interpolated  the  fable  of  the  Dana'ides,  feign,  that  one 
Dioclestan,  king  of  Syria,  had,  by  bis  wife  Labana,  thirty- three  daughters ;  who, 
bating  killed  their  husbands  on  their  wedding-night,  were  crowded  all  together 
in  one  ship,  and,  without  any  master  or  mariners,  sent  to  sea.  These  women 
arriving  in  Britain,  which  was  then  a  desert,  lived  solitarily  in  that  cold  coun- 
try, on  a  few  wild  fruits;  and  by  an  intercourse  with  evil  spirits,  brought  forth 
giants,  whose  race  continued  till  the  arrival  of  Brutus,  or  Brute.  They  say  the 
island  was  called  Albion  from  Albine,  and  that  Brute  was  the  great-grandson  """ 
of  JSneas  the  Trojan,  and  the  son  of  ^Eneas  Sylvius.  This  Brute  having  acci- 
dentally killed  his  father  with  a  dart,  all  men  looked  upon  it  as  a  lamentable 
and  piteous  fact ;  yet,  because  it  was  not  done  intentionally,  the  punishment 
of  death  was  remitted,  and  banishment  either  enjoined,  or  voluntarily  chosen 
by  him.  The  parricide,  having  consulted  the  oracle  of  Diana,  and  endured 
many  perils  in  his  wanderings  through  various  lands  and  seas,  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  arrived  in  Britain,  with  a  number  of  followers ;  and,  after  several  com-  / 
bats,  in  all  of  which  he  was  victorious  over  the  giants  in  Albion,  he  gained  the 
empire  of  the  whole  island.  '  He  had  three  sons,  Locrin,  Albanact,  and 
Camber,  amongst  whom  the  island  was  divided.  Albanact  ruled  over  the  /" 
Albans,  afterwards  called  Scots ;  and  Camber  over  the  Cambrians,  or  the 
Welsh :  but  they  both  so  governed  their  respective  kingdoms,  that  Locrin 
had  the  supreme  dominion ;  who,  being  ruler  of  the  rest  of  the  Britons,  gave 
the  name  of  Loegria  to  his  part.  Later  writers,  that  they  might  also  propa- 
gate this  fabulous  empire  as  much  as  they  could,  add,  that  Locrin  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  daughter  Vendelina ;  to  whom  succeeded  Madanus,  next  Men- 
pricius,  and  after  him  Ebrancus.  The  latter,  by  twenty  wives,  had  as  many 
sons,  of  whom  nineteen  went  to  Germany,  which  country  they  conquered,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  armies  of  their  kinsman,  Alba  Sylvius.  From  these 
brothers  the  country  was  called  Germany.  Such  are  the  stories  which  the  old 
Britons,  and  after  them  some  of  the  English,  have  related  concerning  the  first 
inhabitants  of  the  island. 

Here  f  cannot  but  stand  amazed  at  their  design,  who,  while  they  might 
easily  and  without  reflection,  in  imitation  of  the  Athenians,  Arcadians,  and 
other  famous  nations,  have  called  themse4vcs  Indigeiue,  would  rather  <  huse 
to  forge  an  ancestry  out  of  the  refuse  of  mankind,  whose  very  history  must 
be  suspected,  even  by  the  vulgar ;  and  the  truth  of  which  no  ancient  writer 
of  credit  has  confirmed.  It  would  have  been  no  disgrace  to  them  to  take  an 
origin  which  Athens,  the  noblest  and  wisest  city  in  the  world,  esteemed  as 
her  chief  glory,  particularly  as  the  opinion  could  not  have  been  refuted  out  of 
ancient  documents,  and  has  had  such  great  examples.  But  if  that  had  not 
pleased  them,  since  it  was  free  for  them  to  have  assumed  honourable  ances- 
tors to  themselves,  out  of  any  old  book  which  some  of  the  poets  have  written ; 
I  wonder  what  could  induce  them  to  make  choioe  of  those,  of  whom  all  their 
posterity  might  justly  be  ashamed.  For  what  folly  is  it,  to  think  nothing 
illustrious  or  magnificent,  but  what  is  profligate  or  flagitious  ?  Yet  some  there 
are  who  pride  themselves,  among  the  ignorant,  upon  fables  of  this  kind.  As 
for  John  Annius,*  a  man,  I  grant,  not  unlearned,  he  may  be  excused,  seeing 
poets  claim  a  liberty  to  celebrate  the  original  of  families  and  nations,  with  a 
mixture  of  figments;  but  I  cannot  think  it  reasonable  to  allow  the  same  privi- 
lege to  those  who  undertake  professedly  to  write  a  history. 

To  return  to  my  subject:  what  is  more  repugnant  to  belief,  than  that  a  few 
girls,  without  the  assistance  of  men  to  manage  their  vessel,  should  come 
from  Syria,  through  so  many  seas,  (which  voyage  even  now,  when  men  have 


i  of  Viterbo,  or  Giovanni  Ntnni,  wu  a  learned  Dominican  of  the  15th  century.    He 

•cowed  a  groat  reputation  by  hit  learning,  hot  forfeited  it  by  forging  a  number  of  pieees 
vine*  he  pretended  were  the  genuine  worka  of  Xenophon,  and  other  ancient  anthora.  Hit 
Seteaieea  Books  of  Antiqojtiea  would  have  been  valuable,  were  it  not  lor  these  and  ether 
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attained,  by  use  and  custom,  more  skill  in  navigation,  Is  yet  hazardous, 
with  a  brave  and  well-furnished  navy,)  almost  to  the  extremity  of  the  world. 
and  into  a  desolate  island  too ;  and  there  to  live  without  corn,  or  fruit*  of 
trees  ?  nay,  that  such  women,  of  a  royal  stock,  should  not  only  barely  sap- 
port  themselves  in  so  cold  a  climate,  destitute  of  all  things,  bat  also  shook! 
bring  forth  giants ;  and  that  by  caeodsBmons  f  As  for  Dioclcsian,  at  what 
time,  and  in  what  part  of  Syria,  did  he  reign?  bow  happens  it  that  authors 
make  no  mention  of  him,  especially  since  the  affairs  of  no  nation  have  been 
more  diligently  transmitted  to  posterity,  than  those  of  the  Syrians  ?  How . 
also,  came  he  to  be  called  Dioclesian,  a  name  which  took  its  rise  a  thousand 
years  after  him,  amongst  the  Barbarians,  and  is  originally  Greek,  but  declined 
after  the  Latin  form? 

The  next  accession  of  nobility,  is  Brute,  the  parricide,  that  he  might  oat, 
in  that  respect,  be  inferior  to  Romulus.  This  Brute,  whoever  he  was,  whom 
the  Britons  make  the  author  of  their  name  and  nation,  with  what  forces,  or 
by  what  correspondent  language,  could  he  penetrate  so  tar  into  Britain? 
especially  in  those  times,  when  die  Roman  arms,  even  in  the  most  nourishing 
state  of  their  commonwealth,  and  after  conquering  almost  all  the  world  beside*, 
could  scarcely  succeed.  For  it  is  needless  to  mention  how,  before  Rome  was 
built,  the  affairs  of  Italy  were  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  and  how  the  inhabitants  there- 
of were  averse  to  all  peregrination  and  travel.  Neither  need  I  inquire  whether 
he  came  by  land  or  sea  ?  The  Alps,  till  that  time,  were  passable  only  to 
Hercules ;  and  the  Gauls,  by  reason  of  their  natural  fierceness,  were  as  y  ct 
unacquainted  with  the  converse  of  foreigners.  As  for  voyages  by  sen,  the 
Carthaginians  and  Greeks,  who  inhabited  Marseilles,  hardly  dared  to  venture 
into  the  ocean  but  very  lately,  and  when  things  were  well  settled  at  home  . 
and,  even  then,  their  voyages  were  rather  for  discovery  than  conquest;  moth 
less  can  we  believe,  that  Alban  shepherds,  a  wild  sort  of  people,  v*ould  undrr- 
take  so  bold  an  enterprise.  Besides,  all  men,  who  are  not  ignorant  of  Lat  «*. 
know,  that  the  name  of  Brutus  began  to  be  celebrated  under  Tarquin  the 
Proud,  almost  five  hundred  years  after  the  fabulous  Brutus:  when  L*jriut 
Junius,  a  patrician,  laying  aside  his  rank,  condescended  to  a  state  of  tbtnc* 
far  below  himself,  on  purpose  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrants ;  and,  in  pre- 
tending idiotcy,  took  that  new  surname  to  himself,  and  transmitted  It  to  his 
posterity.  But  the  monk,  who  was  the  forger  and  deviser  of  the  fable  of  Bru- 
tus, appears  to  have  seen  the  absurdity  of  the  invention  himself;  yen,  be 
thought  to  stop  all  men's  mouths  with  the  pretence  of  religion  in  the  ca«e. 
and  would  have  all  people  believe  that  they  obeyed  the  oracle  of  IKnoa. 
Here  I  will  not  be  particular  in  inquiring  how  this  oracle  came  to  be  unknown 
to  posterity,  when  the  oracles  of  Faunas,  of  the  Sibyls,  and  the  Prsenestine 
lots,*  were  then  in  such  great  credit 

1  will  only  ask,  in  what  language  did  Diana  answer?  If  they  «nj»  is 
Latin ;  I  demand,  how  Brutus  acquired  a  knowledge  of  a  tongue  which  began 
nine  hundred  years  after  his  time?  For,  since  Horace,  whose  learning  was 
great,  doth  ingenuously  confess  that  he  did  not  understand  the  Saliar  rhymes, 
which  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilios,  how  could  this  Brutus, 
who  died  so  many  years  before  the  priests  called  Salii  were  instituted,  un- 
derstand verses  made  long  after  the  age  of  Horace,  as  the  tenor  of  their  com- 
posure doth  shew  ?  Besides,  bow  could  the  posterity  of  Brutus  so  totally 
forget  the  Latin  tongue,  that  not  the  least  footsteps  of  it  should  remain 
amongst  them  ?  And  whence  got  they  that  language  which  they  now  ose  * 
Or,  if  it  be  granted,  that  their  supposititious  gods,  as  well  as  men,  then  spotx 
British  in  Italy,  yet  surely  it  was  not  the  tongue  which  the  Britons  now  make 
use  of;  for  that  is  so  patched  op  of  the  languages  of  the  neighbouring;  nations, 
that  several  countries  may  know  and  own  their  own  words  upon  tho  first 
hearing.  But,  if  they  say  that  those  ancient  Latins  spoke  British,  how  could 
the  monk  understand  so  old  an  oracle  as  that,  which  was  delivered  twm 
years  before?  But  why  do  I  prosecute  these  things  so  minutely,  sissce?  it 
appears  by  many  other  arguments  also,  that  the  same  monk  forged  this 


•  A  mirin  ef  tsgwy,  ■**■'  •*  Presstte,  hi  Italy.    It  eoMittod  of  aqmiw  pleees  «f 
ike  diet,  with  bom  ea  laws  ',  which,  what  throws,  |tvt  the  reoeir«d 
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story,  and  begat  snob  a  Bratat  (in  his  own  brain)  as  never  was  in  nature ; 
•od  also  devised  tbe  oracle  of  Diana  too?  I  shall  add  the  verses  themselves, 
that  tbe  vanity  of  such  conning  sophistert  may  be  set  in  the  fullest  light  :— 

BRUTUS'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  ORACLE. 

Diva,  potent  nemoram,  terra  silvestribns  apris, 

Cni  licet,  anJractns  ire  per  aetbereoa, 
Infemasqoe  domos  ;  terrestria  jnra  resolve, 

Bt  die,  qua  terras  oo»  habitare  velis. 
Die  certain  sedem,  qua  te  ?  en  tremor  in  aevum, 

Qua  tibi  virgineis  tempi  a  dicabo  choris. 

Goddess  of  groves,  and  wild  boars*  chase, 
Who  doat  tb'  ethereal  maosions  trace, 
And  Pinto's  too ;  resolve  this  doubt. 
Tell  me  what  country  to  find  out, 
Where  I  may  fix,  where  temples  raise, 
For  virgin-choirs  to  sing  thy  praise. 

Diana  answers  in  verses  of  the  same  kind,  (so  that  they  must  needs  be 
made  by  one  and  the  same  poet,)  not  perplexed  and  ambiguous  ones ;  or 
sach  as  may  be  interpreted  divers  ways,  but  clear  and  perspicuous,  wherein 
she  promisetb  that  which  she  could  never  give,  namely,  the  empire  of  the 
whole  world : — 

Brute,  sub  occasnm  soils,  trans  Gallica  regna, 

Insula  in  ooeano  est,  ondique  cinota  mari : 
Insula  in  ooeano  est,  habitats  gigantibos  olim, 

None  deserts  qnidem,  gentibas  apta  tnis. 
Hane  pete ;  namqoe  tibi  sedes  erit  ilia  perannis  ; 

Hseo  Set  natis  altera  Troja  tnis : 
Bio  de  prole  tea  reges  naseentnr,  et  illia 

Totioa  terras  snbditis  orbit  erit. 

Beyond  proud  Gallia's  wide  extended  lines, 

Where  sets  the  ton,  bot  large  its  glory  shines ; 

An  id©  does  in  tbe  circling  ocean  stand, 

And  giants  once  inhabited  the  land ; 

Now  desolate,  it  wants  a  regal  guest, 

And  courts  thy  people  to  a  teat  of  rest. 

Go,  Brutus,  go,  and  make  that  realm  thy  own, 

Where  endless  empire  greets  thee  to  the  throne  ; 

There  thy  long  offspring  shall  behold,  with  joy, 

A  rising  nation,  and  a  second  Troy ; 

And  to  that  height  promote  their  scepter'd  sway, 

The  vanquisb'd  world  shall  willingly  obey. 

I  suppose,  by  these  verses,  compared  with  the  history,  the  whole  forgery 
will  be  discovered,  and  that  plainly.  For,  besides  the  vain  promises  on  both 
sides,  the  rhymes  say,  that  the  island  was  not  then  inhabited,  but  desolate, 
though  it  bad  been  inhabited  before.  Bot  where,  I  pray,  were  those  porten- 
tous men  Gogmagog  and  Tentagol,  and  other  frightful  names,  invented,  shall 
I  sty,  for  terror,  or,  rather  for  sport?  What  will  become  of  those  combats  of 
Corinaeos,  and  others,  the  companions  of  Brutus,  against,  not  the  earth-born, 
bot  heH»born  giants?    Thus  far  concerning  Brutus  and  his  oracle. 

Though  these  be  such  manifest  fictions,  posterity  is  so  little  ashamed  of 
them,  that,  a  few  years  ago,  a  writer,  of  no  mean  name  amongst  them,  impu- 
dently feigned,  that  the  Trojans  spoke  tbe  British  language.  This  audacious 
assertion  is  amply  refuted  by  Homer  and  Dionysius  Halicarnasios :  for  the 
one  gives  Greek  names  to  all  the  Trojans;  and  the  other,  in  a  long  and 
serious  disputation,  maintains,  that  the  Trojans  were  originally  Greeks  them- 
selves. I  pass  by  the  consideration,  how  Brutus,  when  be  arrived  in  England 
with  no  great  tram,  could,  within  the  space  of  twenty  years,  establish  three 
kingdoms;  and  how  they,  who,  altogether  at  first,  could  scarcely  make  up  the 
Bomber  of  one  mean  colony,  should,  in  so  short  a  time,  people  an  island,  the 
largest  in  tbe  whole  world,  and  furnish  it,  not  only  with  villages  and  cities, 
but  with  all  tbe  properties  of  an  empire ;  nay,  who  a  while  after,  it  seems, 
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grew  so  numerous,  that  Britain  could  not  oontain  them,  bat  they  wore  (breed 
to  transport  themselves  into  a  more  extensive  country  on  the  continent ;  where, 
overcoming  the  inhabitants,  they  compelled  them  to  assume  their  own  name, 
wbieb  was  not  a  British,  bat  a  Latin  one ;  and  so  from  those  nineteen  brothers, 
or  rather  haif  brothers,  each  having  a  separate  mother,  that  the  country  should 
be  called  Germany  1  I  have  related  this  fable,  as  absurd  as  it  is,  not  to  take 
the  pains  to  refute  it,  but  to  leave  it  to  the  Germans  themselves  for  sport 
and  ridicule. 

Thus  much,  in  general,  concerning  the  fables  of  the  Britons,  Bat  the  to- 
tent  of  those  wbo  devised  them,  seems  not  very  obscure  to  me ;  for  that 
monstrous  fiction  of  devils  lying  with  virgins,  seems  to  bave  this  tendency, 
that  they  might  either  prove  an  alliance  between  their  Brutus  and  two  of  the 
greatest  neighbouring  nations ;  or  else,  that  they  might  vie  with  them  Id  the 
nobility  of  their  original.  For,  Caesar  says,  the  Gauls  affirmed  that  they  were 
descended  from  Pluto ;  and  so  did  the  Germans,  according  to  Tacitus.  The 
cause  of  devising  this  figment  concerning  Brutus,  seems  to  be  similar.  Foe 
seeing  the  Buthrotii  in  Epirus,  several  people  in  Sicilv ;  the  Romans,  Cass- 
panians,  and  Sulmonenses,  in  Italy ;  the  Averni,  Hedui,  8equanl,  and  last 
of  all,  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  celebrated,  I  know  not  what,  Trojans  as  their 
founders ;  the  writers  of  British  affairs  thought  it  likewise  conducive  to  the 
advancement  of  the  grandeur  of  their  nation,  if  they  also  derived  its  origi- 
nal from  the  very  archives  of  antiquity,  and  especially  from  Troy ;  either 
becaose  of  the  renown  of  that  city,  which  was  praised  by  almost  all  nations ; 
or  else,  on  account  of  its  alliance  witb  so  many  nations,  which  are  said  to 
have  started  up,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  shipwreck  of  that  town.  Neither  did 
they  think  themselves  guilty  of  an  effrontery  in  the  falsehood,  if  they  shared 
a  little  of  the  pretended  nobility,  which  grew,  by  the  same  artifice,  common 
to  so  many  nations  besides  themselves.  Hence  arose,  as  I  jodge,  the  fiction 
of  Brutus,  and  other  fables  of  an  older  date,  which  were  as  impudently  de- 
vised, as  they  were  foolishly  received ;  of  all  which  it  will,  perhaps,  be  enouth 
to  shew  the  vanity,  to  put  the  reader  in  mind,  that  ibev  were  unknown  tu 
ancient  writers ;  that  when  learning  flourished,  they  dared  not  peep  abroad ; 
tbat  they  were  coined  in  its  -decay,  recorded  by  unlettered  flatterers,  and 
entertained  by  ignorant  and  too  credulous  persons,  who  did  not  understand 
the  frauds  of  such  deluding  authors.  For  impostors  like  these  do  not  seek 
the  public  good  by  writing  a  true  history,  but,  for  some  private  advantage, 
make  use  of  adulation ;  so  that  when  they  seem  most  highly  to  praise,  they 
do,  in  fact,  nothing  but  jeer.  For  what  do  they  else,  who,  pretending  to 
advance  the  nobility  of  a  nation,  for  its  greater  splendour,  fetch  it  from  the 
olteoouring  of  nature!  And  yet  there  are  credulous,  or  rather,  I  sbovJd  say, 
sottish  persons,  who  pride  themselves  on  the  pretended  dignity  of  their  origin, 
for  which  none  of  their  neighbours  will  envy  them. 

Those  who  have  written  of  the  Scottish  affairs,  have  delivered  down  to  as  a 
more  creditable  and  noble  origin,  as  they  think,  but  one  no  less  fabulous  than 
that  of  the  Britons.  For  they  bave  adopted  progenitors  for  us,  taken  not  from 
the  Trojan  fugitives,  but  from  those  Greek  heroes,  whose  posterity  conquered 
Troy.  Observing  that,  in  those  ancient  times,  two  nations  of  the  Greeks  were 
chiefly  celebrated,  the  Dorians  and  the  Ioniana ;  and  that  the  princes  of  the 
Dorians  were  the  Argivi ;  and  of  the  lonians  the  Athenians,  the  Soots  make 
one  Gathelos  to  be  the  chief  founder  of  their  nation ;  though  whether  bo  were 
the  son  of  Argos,  or  of  Cecrops,  they  leave  in  doubt  That  they  may  wot 
be,  however,  inferior,  on  this  account,  to  the  cmtnenoy  of  the  Romans,  they 
have  given  Gathelos  a  strong  band  of  robbers,  with  which  he  went  into  Bgypi. 
where  he  performed  gallant  exploits,  and  after  the  departure  (would  you 
think  it  f)  of  Moses,  was  made  general  of  the  king's  forces  in  that  land.  After 
this,  he,  with  his  wife  Seota,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  sailed  about 
the  whole  coast  of  Europe,  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean  sea ;  and  having 

Cissed  through  so  many  countries,  which  were  desolate  in  that  age,  or  else 
habited  thinlv,  and  that  in  few  places,  as  Greece,  Italy,  France,  and  the 
whole  coast  of  Africa,  (not  to  mention  the  numerous  islands  of  that  sea,)  some 
will  have  him  to  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  I  herns,  or  Ebro;  but  leaving 
that  country,  which  he  oould  not  keep,  tbey  draw  bim  on  farther  to  Galsecia, 
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t  region  still  more  barren.  Some  land  him  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Douro, 
being  the  first  of  all  men,  as  I  suppose,  who  adventured  into  the  ocean  with 
a  navy  of  snips ;  and  there  he  is  said  to  have  built  a  large  town,  which  is 
now  called  from  his  name  Portus  Gatfaeli,  or  Port-a-Port ;  whence  the  whole 
country,  which,  from  Lnsus  and  Lusa,  the  children  of  Bacchus,  was  a  long 
time  called  Lusltania,  took  the  denomination  of  Portugal.  After  this,  Gatbe- 
lai  being  forced  to  pass  into  Galaecia,  there  built  Brigantia,  now  called  Com- 
postella;  besides  which,  he  founded  also  Brag  a,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Manda,  in  Portugal. 

These  are  the  fables  invented  by  the  Scots,  concerning  the  original  of  their 
nation.  In  feigning  of  which,  how  uncircumspect  they  were,  we  may  gather 
from  hence,  that  they  did  .not  give  so  much  as  a  Greek  name  to  the  Grecian 
Uatbelus,  who  was  indeed  unknown  to  the  Greek  writers ;  that  they  allotted 
a  Latin  name,  from  the  word  Portus,  to  the  city  built  by  him,  rather  than  a 
Greek  one,  especially  in  those  times,  when  Italy  itself  was  known  to  few 
Greeks;  and  that  they  doubt  whether  he  were  the  son  of  Argus,  or  of  Cecrops; 
seeing  Argus  lived  almost  an  hundred  years  before  Cecrops :  that  he,  who 
had  arrived  at  such  a  figure  by  his  prudence,  even  amongst  the  most  ingenious 
persons  in  the  world,  as  to  enjoy  the  next  place  to  the  king,  and  to  be  put  in 
ihe  room  of  Moses  after  his  departure ;  and  besides  being  a  stranger,  to  be 
honoured  with  the  marriage  of  the  king's  daughter ;  that  he,  I  say,  leaving 
the  fruitfullest  country  upon  earth,  and  passing  by  the  lands  of  both  conli* 
uents,  to  the  right  and  left,  and  also  so  many  islands  all  fruitful  in  corn,  and 
some  of  them  famous  for  the  temperature  of  the  air,  as  Crete,  Sicily,  Corsica, 
Sardinia,  (which  at  that  time  were  rather  possessed,  than  cultivated,  by  a 
wild  sort  of  people,)  should  launch  out  into  the  main  ocean,  the  very  namo 
whereof  was  formidable,  especially  since  men  bad  then  but  small  skill  in  mari- 
time affairs ;  or,  that  he  built  the  city  of  Port-Gathelus,  or  Port-a-Port,  at 
the  river  Douro,  toe  name  of  which  city  was  never  heard  of  till  the  Saracens 
obtained  the  dominion  of  Portugal ;  also  that  he  should  build  Braga,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Munda,  seeing  the  distance  is  so  great  from  them,  and  that 
two  famous  rivers  also  lie  betwixt  them,  viz.  the  Douro,  and  Vouga,  or  Vaca ; 
and  that  Braga  itself  is  not  altogether  a  maritime  place.  Moreover,  I  may 
well  ask,  bow  Gatbelus,  a  Grecian,  born  of  a  noble  family,  and,  besides,  emi- 
nent for  famous  deeds,  seeing  he  was  of  a  most  ambitious  nation,  after  passing 
with  a  great  train  into  the  extreme  parts  of  the  world,  which,  as  matters  then 
stood,  were  almost  rude  and  barbarous,  having,  to  commend  his  name  to  pos- 
terity, built  towns,  did  neither  give  them  his  own,  nor  so  much  as  one  Greek 
appellative !  For  the  name  of  Portugal,  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  the  Port  of 
Uatbel,  being  unknown  to  so  many  ancient  writers,  who  have  professedly 
undertaken  to  describe  the  names  of  countries  and  places,  began  only  to  hn 
celebrated  about  four  hundred  years  ago.  And  the  silence  of  all  the  Greek * 
and  Latins,  concerning  the  coming  of  Gathelus  into  Spain,  makes  it  much 
suspected,  especially  since  the  ancients  so  frequently  mention  the  Phoeni- 
cians, Persians,  Carthaginians,  Iberians,  Gauls,  and  the  companions  of  Her- 
eules  and  Bacchus,  who  went  into  that  country.  But  our  fabulists,  as  I  think, 
never  read  the  monuments  of  the  ancients ;  for  if  they  had,  seeing  it  was  free 
for  them  to  assume  an  author  and  founder  of  their  nation  and  nobility,  out  of 
any  of  the  famous  Grecians,  they  would  never  have  picked  up  an  ignoble  per- 
son for  their  founder,  to  the  exolusion  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus,  who  u  ere 
celebrated  amongst  all  nations,  and  whom  they  might  have  chosen,  as  well  as 
any  other,  for  the  founders  of  their  race. 

These  are  the  things  which  our  writers  have  delivered,  concerning  the  rise 
of  our  nation ;  and,  if  I  have  prosecuted  the  subject  more  largely  than  was 
necessary,  it  must  be  imputed  to  those  who  pertinaciously  have  defended  the 
fable,  as  though  it  were  a  Palladium  dropped  down  from  heaven.  He  that  con- 
siders the  matter,  will,  no  doubt,  by  reason  of  the  obstinacy  of  my  adver- 
saries, be  more  favourable  to  me.  Concerning  the  other  nations,  which  came 
later  into  these  islands,  and  fixed  their  habitation  here,  as  Picts,  Saxons, 
Banes,  and  Normans,  because  their  history  doth  not  contain  any  monstrous 
absurdity,  I  shall  speak  of  them  hereafter,  in  a  more  proper  place. 

Bat  the  two  nations  which  I  have  mentioned,  seem  to  me  to  have  deduced 
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their  origin,  from  tbc  Gaols,  and  I  will  give  you  the  reasons  of  this  my/  jodg  - 
ment,  when  1  have  first  premised  a  few  things,  concerning  the  ancient  cus- 
toms of  the  Gaols.  All  the  country,  fruitful  as  it  is  in  corn,  is  said  to  be,  and 
indeed  is,  more  abundant  in  men ;  so  that,  as  Strabo  relates,  there  were  three 
hundred  thousand  of  the  Celtic  alone  who  were  able  to  bear  arms,  though  they 
inhabited  but  a  third  part  of  Gaol.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  increase  of  the  popu 
lation,  that  various  expedients  were  adopted  to  lessen  it.  When,  however, 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  the  children  became  still  too  numerous  nod 
burdensome,  sometimes  by  public  edicts,  and  sometimes  by  private  resolutions, 
they  sent  out  many  colonies  into  all  the  neighbouring  lands,  to  prevcat  an 
excess  of  people  at  home. 

In  the  first  place,  they  sent  their  colonies  so  thick  to  Spain,  that  Ephnrv«. 
as  Strabo  relates,  extends  the  length  of  Gaul,  even  to  the  Gades,  or  Cadis . 
and,  indeed,  all  that  side  of  the  kingdom  towards  tbc  north,  by  the  name*  •>! 
the  people  and  nations  inhabiting  them,  hath  long  since  evinced  a  Gal  It 
origin.    The  first  we  meet  with,  are  the  Celtiberi :— 

ProfugiqM  *  g«nte  TttQita  : 

GeUorom,  Cells?,  mi*ceate*  nomeo  Iberi*. 

The  wandering  Celts  in  Spaio  their  dwetlisgi  fii'd. 

And  with  IberiiM  there  their  asmei  tbey  icii'd. 

Thoso  people  enlarged  their  bounds  so  far,  that,  though  they  iobabitr:! 
a  craggy  country,  and  one  not  over-fruitful,  yet  Marcus  Marcel lus  exact.  .1 
from  them  six  hundred  talents,  as  a  tribute.  Moreover,  from  the  Celt* 
or  Celtiberi,  the  Celtici  derive  their  original  dwelling  along  the  Anas.  h\ 
Ptolemy  sumamed  Boetici;  and  also  other  Celts  in  Portugal,  near  to  tUr 
same  river;  and  if  we  may  believe  Pom  nonius  Mela,  a  Spaniard,  the  Ceiu  <!.> 
inhabit  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Douro,  as  far  as  the  promontory,  which 
they  call  Celtlcum  or  Nerinm,  that  is,  Capo  Pinisterre  These  are  distin- 
guished by  their  surnames,  as  the  Gronii,  Praesamarci,  Tamartci,  Ncrii,  ait  i 
the  rest  of  the  GaUseci,  which  appellatives  shew  their  Gaulish  origin.  Oa  0*c 
other  side,  there  passed  out  of  Gaul  into  Italy,  the  Ligorians,  the  Libit,  the 
Sallassi,  the  Insubri,  the  Cenomani,  the  Boii,  and  the  Senones;  and,  if  »<■ 
may  believe  some  ancient  writers,  the  Veneti.  I  need  not  mention  what  lartc 
dominions  these  nations  had  in  Italy,  because  every  person  who  is  the  lea>t 
\erscd  in  history,  cannot  be  ignorant  in  that  point;  neither  will  I  he  too 
minute  in  inquiring  what  troops  of  Gauls  made  their  seats  in  Thrace ;  w . 
after  having  subdued  Macedonia  and  Greece,  passed  into  Bithynia,  w  bcrr 
they  erected  the  kingdom  of  Gallo-Grsacia  io  Asia ;  since  that  matter  doth  n«-i 
much  concern  our  present  purpose. 

My  discourse,  therefore,  hastens  to  Germany ;  and  concerning  the  Gaul  US 
colonies  therein,  we  have  the  most  authentic  evidences  of  Julius  Caesar,  an  i 
Cornelius  Tacitus.  The  first,  io  bis  commentaries  of  the  Gallic  war,  write*, 
thai  at  oae  period  the  Gauls  were  esteemed  more  valiant  than  the  German* . 
and  therefore  that  the  Tectosages  possessed  the  most  fruitful  part  of  Get. 
many  about  the  Hercynian  forest ;  and  the  Bohemians,  as  the  other  alarm*, 
shew  plainly  by  their  names,  that  their  founders  were  the  Boii.  Sometimes  the 
Helvetians  possessed  the  nearer  places  between  the  rivers  Maine  aad  Rbiac . 
the  Decumates  beyond  the  Rhine,  were  of  Gallic  original,  and  also  the  Gotbtai 
near  the  Danube,  whom  Claudiaa  calls  Gotbunni ;  though  Arriaa,  in  the  Lite 
of  Alexander,  calls  them  Getini ;  and  Flavius  Vopiscus,  in  the  life  of  Probe*, 
Gautuoui.  But  Clandian  reekoas  even  the  Goteuani  amongst  the  Gets* ;  and 
Stepbanus  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Getes  are  called  Getini,  by  Ammianus ;  eo 
that  perhaps  the  Getes  themselves  may  acknowledge  a  Gallic  original ;  it  beinc 
certain,  that  many  Gallic  nations  passed  over  into  Thrace,  and  resided  there 
in  that  circuit  which  the  Getes  are  said  to  have  possessed.  Tacitus  writes, 
that,  in  his  time,  the  Gothini  used  the  Gallic  language ;  and  the  Cimbri,  as 
Philemon  says,  and,  if  we  believe  Tacitus,  the  jfistiones  too,  dwelling  by  the 
Swedish  sea,  where  they  gathered  amber,  did  speak  British,  which  language 
was  then  the  same  with  the  Gallic,  or  not  much  different  from  it  Many  are 
the  signs  and  marks  of  Gallic  colonies,  through  all  Germany,  which  I  would 
wiltincly  recite,  but  that  I  have  already  alleged  cuough  for  my  purpose,  to 
shew  bow  widely  France  extended  her  colonies  round  about  Britain. 
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What  then  shall  we  say  of  Britaiti  itself,  which  did  not  equal  those  nations 
either  in  greatness,  strength,  or  skill  in  military  affairs?  What  did  she, 
that  was  so  near  to  the  valiantest  of  the  Gaols,  and  not  inferior  to  the  neigh. 
bowing  nations,  either  in  the  mildness  of  the  air,  or  the  frnitfulncss  of  the 
soil?  Did  she,  I  say,  entertain  no  foreign  colonies?  Tes,  many,  as  Caesar 
and  Tacitus  affirm ;  and,  as  I  hold,  all  her  ancient  inhabitants  were  sucb.  For 
it  is  manifest  that  three  sorts  of  people  did,  in  times  of  old,  possess  the 
whole  island,  the  Britons,  Picts,  and  Scots;  of  which  I  will  discourse  in  their 
proper  order. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  Britons,  whose  dominion  was  of  the  largest  extent 
in  Albiom.  The  first  that  I  know  who  hath  discovered  any  certainty  con- 
cerning them,  was  Julias  Cesar.  He  thinks,  that  the  inmost  inhabitants 
were  aborigines,  because,  after  diligent  inquiry,  he  could  find  nothing  of  their 
first  coming  thither ;  neither  had  they  any  monuments  of  learning,  whence  he 
could  receive  any  information.  He  says,  that  the  maritime  parts  of  the  island 
were  possessed  by  the  Belgians,  who  were  allured  thither,  first  by  the  hope  of 
plunder,  and  detained  by  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil  and  mildness  of  the  air. 
He  thinks  this  a  sufficient  argument  to  confirm  his  opinion,  that  many  retained 
the  names  of  the  cities  whence  they  came,  and  that  their  buildings  were  like 
those  of  the  Ganls. 

Cornelias  Tacitus,  an  author  of  great  credit,  adds,  that  their  manners  were 
not  anlike,  but  that  they  were  equally  bold  in  running  into  dangers,  and 
equally  in  a  dread,  and  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  get  out  of  them ;  that  there 
were  great  factions  and  parties  among  them  both  ;  and,  lastly,  that  Britain, 
in  his  time,  was  in  the  same  state  as  Gaul  was  before  the  coming  or  tho 
Romans.  Pomponius  Mela  adds  farther,  that  the  Britons  used  to  tight  on 
horseback,  in  chariots,  and  cars,  in  Gallic  armour.  Add  to  this,  that  Bede. 
who  lived  before  any  of  those  who  have  written  sucb  fabulous  things  of  the 
origin  of  the  Britons,  and  is  therefore  of  greater  authority  than  all  of  them, 
affirms,  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  island  came  out  of  the  country  of  Armo- 
ries. Some  dramatists  of  the  Greeks  differ  much  from  the  above-mentioned 
authors;  for  they  say,  that  the  Britons  received  their  names  from  Britannus, 
the  son  of  Celto.  They  assuredly  agree  in  this,  that  they  would  be  thought 
to  derive  their  original  from  the  Gauls.  Of  the  later  authors,  Robertas  Cae- 
nalis,  and  Pomponius  Lsstus,  in  the  life  of  Dioclesian,  (an  author  not  to  bo 
despised)  subscribe  to  this  opinion ;  both  of  them,  as  I  suppose,  being  con- 
vinced by  the  power  of  troth.  Yet  both  seem,  to  me,  to  mistake  in  this  point, 
that  they  deduce  them  from  the  peninsula  of  the  Bretons,  which  is  now  called 
Britany,  on  the  river  Loire,  especially  since  the  maritime  colonies  of  Britain, 
as  Caesar  observes,  testify  by  their  very  names  from  what  place  they  were 
transplanted. 

It  follows,  that  we  speak  of  the  Gallic  colonies  sent  into  Ireland.  I  shewed 
before,  that  all  the  north  side  of  Spain  was  possessed  by  Gallic  settlers. 
And  there  are  many  reasons  to  be  assigned,  why  they  might  pass  out  of  Spain 
into  Ireland:  for,  either  the  nearness  of  the  country,  and  easiness  of  the 
passage,  might  be  a  great  inducement;  or  else,  the  Spaniards  might  be  ex- 
pelled out  of  their  habitations  by  the  excessive  power  and  domination  of  the 
Persians*  Phoenicians,  and  Grecians ;  who,  having  overcome  the  Spaniards, 
rendered  them  weak  and  obnoxious  to  their  oppression  and  violence.  More- 
over, there  might  be  causes  amongst  the  Spaniards  themselves;  for  they 
being  a  people  packed  together,  and  made  up  of  many  nations,  and  not  well 
agreeing  among  themselves;  the  desire  of  liberty,  and  of  avoiding  servitude, 
in  the  midst  of  civil  feuds  and  new  tumults,  arising  amongst  a  people  intent 
opon  war,  might  make  them  willing  to  separate.  He  who  weighs  these  causes 
of  their  departure,  will  not  wonder  that  many  of  them  should  prefer  a  mean, 
but  free,  condition  abroad,  before  a  bitter  slavery  at  home ;  and  that  when 
they  once  arrived  there,  the  state  of  Spain  growing  daily  more  and  more  tur- 
bulent, should  make  them  willing  to  continue  where  they  were;  for  some- 
times the  Carthaginians,  and  sometimes  the  Romans,  made  the  conquered 
Spaniards  taste  all  the  miseries  of  a  servile  life,  and  so  compelled  them  to 
avoid  those  evils  by  a  flight  into  Ireland ;  there  being  no  other  neighbour  nation 
into  whieb,  either  in  their  prosperity  they  might  so  well  transport  their  crowds 
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of  people ;  or  else,  where  in  adversity,  they  could  find  a  surer  abetter  fi 
calamities.  Besides,  the  clemency  of  tbe  air  was  one  occasion  of  their  stay  ; 
for,  as  Caesar  says,  the  air  of  Britain  is  more  temperate  than  that  of  France  ; 
and  Ireland  exceeds  both  in  goodness  of  soil,  and  also  in  the  temperature  of 
its  climate.  And  what  is  still  more,  when  men,  born  and  educated  ta  a  barren 
region,  and  given  to  laziness,  as  all  Spaniards  are,  had  the  happiness  of  feeing 
transplanted  into  almost  the  richest  pastures  of  Europe,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  they  should  willingly  withdraw  from  domestic  tumults,  into  tW- 
bosom  of  a  peace  beyond  sea.  Notwithstanding  all  that  I  have  said,  howeicr 
1  would  not  oppose  tbe  assertion  of  any  nation,  concerning  their  ancestors,  pro- 
vided tbe  same  be  supported  by  piobable  conjecture*,  and  ancient  testimony. 
For  Taoitus,  upon  sure  conjectures,  as  he  thinks,  affirms,  that  the  west  side 
of  Britain,  or  Albiuni,  was  inhabited  by  the  posterity  of  the  Spaniards.  Bat 
it  is  not  probable,  that  the  Spaniards  should  leave  Ireland  behind  them,  being 
a  country  nearer,  and  of  a  milder  air  and  soil,  and  first  land  in  Albium;  hot 
rather  that  they  first  arrived  in  Ireland,  and  from  tbeoce  transplanted  their 
culonies  into  Britain.  And  that  this  also  happened  to  the  Scots,  their  annals 
testify,  and  Bede,  (lib.  i.)  affirms.  For  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were 
first  called  Scots,  as  Orosius  shews;  and  our  annals  relate,  that  the  Scuts 
passed  more  than  once  out  of  Ireland  into  Albium :  first  of  all,  under  their 
leader  Fergus,  the  son  of  Fcrchard,  but  after  some  ages,  being  expelled  from 
thcuce,  they  returned  into  Ireland ;  and  again,  under  their  general  Reotham*. 
they  returned  into  Britain.  And  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Fergus  II.,  great 
succours  of  Irish  Scots  were  sent  hither,  who  bad  their  quarters  assigned 
them  in  Galloway.  And  Claudian,  in  his  time  shews,  that  auxiliaries  wctc 
carried  over  from  thence  in  transports  against  the  Romans ;  for  be  says, — 

Tot  mi  com  Scotos  lereain, 

Hot  it,  et  iofosto  spomavit  remige  Tetbys. 

When  tbe  6eree  Scot  rous'd  all  feme's  isle, 
And  Thetis  foam'd  with  hostile  sailor*'  toil. 

And  in  another  place,— 

Seotoram  lomnlos  Sot  it  gUoialis  I  erne. 
Whole  heaps  of  Soots  cold  Ireland  did  lamest. 

But  in  the  beginning,  when  both  people,  that  is,  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
and  their  colonies  sent  into  Albium,  were  called  Scots ;  that  there  might  I* 
some  distinction  betwixt  them,  some  were  named  Irish  Scots,  aod  others 
Albin  Scots;  till,  by  degrees,  their  surnames  came  to  be  their  only  appella- 
tives ;  so  that  the  ancient  name  of  Scots  was  almost  forgotten,  and  not  to  be 
retrieved  from  common  speech,  but  only  from  books  and  annals.  As  for  tbe 
name  of  Picts,  I  judge  it  not  to  have  been  their  ancient  and  country  name, 
but  that  it  was  occasionally  given  them  by  the  Romans,  on  account  of  tbr 
marking  and  painting  of  their  bodies  with  artful  incisions,  as  the  terse*  of 
Claudian  evince : — 

Hie  levea  Macros,  nee  falso  nomine  l*ic'o«, 
Bdomoit,  Scotamqoe  vag©  mocrooe  wrutoj, 
Fregit  fcyperboreas  remit  nodaciba*  arid  as. 

lie,  aimble  Moon  and  painted  Picts  did  tone, 
Wilb  far-streteb'd  sword  tbe  Soots  be  overcame, 
And  did  with  oars  tbe  northern  waves  divide. — 

And  elsewhere,— 

Veoit  ei  eitremis  legio  prsttentn  BriUaais, 
Qoa?  Seoto  dat  tea*  iraci,  flerroqoe  noiatas, 
Porlegit  et urines,  Piclo  moriento,  figures. 

Tbe  legion  came,  the  utmost  Britona  guard, 
Which  tbe  fierce  Soot  did  onrb  with  bridle  bard  , 
And  read  tbe  marks  in  alios  of  dying  Picts, 
Insculpt  with  iron. 

Ilerodian  also  makes  mention  of  the  same  nation,  but  conceals  their  nanir. 
and  ss)s  plainly,  that  they  painted  their  bodic*;  though  be  doth  not  aflitm 
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thai  they  did  it  with  iron.  They  are  not  unacquainted  (says  be)  with  the  use 
«f  apparel,  but  they  wear  iron  round  their  bodies  and  necks,  thinking  that 
metal  to  be  an  ornament  and  sign  of  riches ;  as  other  barbarians  esteem  gold. 
Farther,  they  have  likewise  a  way  of  marking  their  persons  with  various  pic- 
tyres,  and  animals  of  all  shapes,  on  which  account  they  will  not  pat  on  gar- 
ments, lest  they  should  hide  these  representations.  By  what  name  they  called 
ibcmscJves,  is  a  thing  so  ancient  that  it  is  hard  to  determine.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  neighbouring  nations  do  not  agree  concerning  their  name ;  for 
the  Britons  call  them  Pictiades ;  the  English,  Pichti ;  the  old  Scots,  Peachti. 
And,  beside*,  the  names  of  some  places,  which  were  heretofore  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Picts,  but  are  now  possessed  by  the  Scots,  seem  to  infer  a 
different  appellation  from  them  all.  For  the  hills  called  Pentland-bills,  and 
the  Peatfcnnd  bar,  or  frith,  seem  to  be  derived  from  Penthos,  not  from  Pictus. 
Bat,  I  verify  behove,  those  names  were  imposed,  in  after-times,  either  by  the 
English,  or  ebe  by  the  Scots  who  used  the  English  tongue ;  for  the  ancient 
Scott  did  neither  understand  nor  ose  them.  As  for  the  name  of  Picts,  whe- 
ther the  Romans  translated  a  barbarous  word  into  a  Latin  one  of  a  like 
found ;  or,  whether  the  Barbarians  applied  each  a  Latin  word  to  his  own 
country  tone  and  declension,  is  alike  to  me  uncertain,  and  of  no  consequence. 
The  aaase  is  admitted,  and,  it  being  confessed  by  all  writers,  that  the  people 
came  from  the  eastern  parts  into  Britain;  from  Scythia,  say  some;  from 
Germany,  say  others ;  it  remains,  that,  tracing  their  footsteps  by  conjectures, 
we  come  as  near  the  truth  as  we  can.  Neither  do  1  perceive  any  surer  foun- 
dation of  my  disquisition,  than  that  which  is  grounded  on  the  painting  of 
bodies.  Now  this  painting,  which  was  used  by  the  Britons,  the  Arii  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  Agathyrsi,  that  they  might  appear  more  terrible  to  the  enemy 
io  war,  was  done  only  with  the  juice  of  herbs.  But  seeing  the  Picts  marked 
their  skins  with  iron,  and  decorated  them  with  the  pictures  of  divers  animals, 
the  best  way  will  be  to  inquire  what  nations,  either  in  Scythia,  Germany,  or 
the  neighbouring  countries,  did  use  that  custom  of  painting  their  bodies,  not 
far  terror,  bat  ornament  And,  first,  we  meet  in  Thracia  with  the  Geloni, 
to  Virgil,  of  whom  Claudian  speaks  in  his  first  book  against 


ifaraqae  qai  ferro  r*ud«t  piaxiaae,  Gcfooa*. 

Thv  GdMi  lev e  to  prist 

Their  lintw  with  icoo  iaitmaieat 

*e  sseet  also  with  the  Gets  in  Thrace,  mentioned  by  the  same  poet ; 

Crialftri  aedvre  patret,  pellita  Gttannn 
fori*,  qoot  pUfb  decent  raaieroM  cicatrix. 

Skw-waarng  Gctea  ooaiolt,  with  hair  onsborn, 
Whose  Barked  beditt  onn'roas  scarf  adorn. 


>,  seeing  the  Geloni,  as  Virgil  writes,  are  neighbours  to  the  Giles. 
and  either  the  Gothunni,  or  Getini,  according  to  Art i an,  are  nuntbeieit 
astengst  theGetes;  and  seeing  the  Gothunni,  as  Tacitus  sa>s,  speak  iho 
Game  tauspnge ;  what  hinders  but  that  we  may  believe  the  Picts  had  their 
nonce  i 
Bat,  front  whatsoever  province  of  Germany  they  came,  I  think  it  very  pio- 
that  they  were  of  the  ancient  colonies  of  the  Gauls,  who  seated  them- 
selves either  on  the  Swedish  sea,  or  on  the  Danube.  For  the  men  of  a  Gaelic 
descent,  being  counted  foreigners  by  the  Germans,  (as  indeed  they  were,)  1 
jnsW  their  name  was  used  To  a  way  of  reproach,  because  the  word  Walch, 
with  these,  signifies  n  Gaul,  a  stranger,  and  a  barbarian.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
credible,  thet  the  ancestors  of  the  Piets,  either  being  expelled  by  their  neigh- 
bears,  or  driven  up  and  down  by  tempests,  were  easily  reconciled  to  the 
Scots ;  any,  were  befriended  and  aided  (according  to  report)  by  them,  as  a 
secern  who  were  related  to  them,  having  almost  the  same  language,  and  their 
itwgions  ewstosas  not  unlike.  8o  that  it  might  easily  come  to  pass,  that  there- 
•poa  they  Bright  mis  their  Mood,  and  thus,  by  marriages,  coalesce,  as  it  were, 
inte  one  nation.  Per  otherwise  1  do  not  see  how  the  Scots,  who  then  pos- 
Iretand,  being  a  fierce  and  rude  people,  shoald  so  easily  enter  into  an 
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affinity  and  friendship  with  stringers,  who  were  necessitous,  and  destitute  of 
aJI  things,  whom  they  never  saw  before,  and  with  whom  they  had  no  coov- 
merce,  in  point  of  laws,  religion,  or  language 

Bat  here  the  authority  of  Bede,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  stands  a  little  in  my  way. 
who  is  the  only  writer  I  know  of  that  affirms  the  Picts  nsed  a  different  lan- 
guage from  the  Scots.  Speaking  of  Britain,  he  says,  that  it  did  search  after, 
and  profess  the  knowledge  of  the  highest  troth,  and  the  sublimest  science,  is 
five  languages,  the  English,  British,  Scottish,  Pictisb,  and  Latin.  But,  I  sup- 
pose, Bede  calls  five  dialects  of  one  and  the  same  tongue,  five  languages,  as 
we  see  the  Greeks  did,  in  the  like  case ;  and  as  Caviar  doth,  in  the  beginaiag 
of  bis  Commentaries  of  the  Gallic  war.  Por  he  says,  that  three  parts  of 
Gaul  used  different  languages  and  customs.  But  Strabo,  though  be  grants 
that  the  Aqoitains  used  a  different  language  from  the  other  Gauls;  yet 
affirms,  that  all  the  rest  of  the  Gauls  spoke  the  same  language,  with  only  a 
little  variation.  The  Scots  also  do  not  differ  from  the  Britons  in  their  entire 
language,  but  rather  in  dialect,  as  I  shall  shew  hereafter.  Their  speech,  at 
present,  doth  so  far  agree,  that  it  seems  of  old  to  have  been  the  same ;  for 
they  differ  less  than  the  inhabitants  of  some  provinces  of  Prance  do,  who  yet 
are  all  said  to  speak  French.  Therefore  other  writers  express  not  the  least 
suspicion  of  a  different  language  being  spoken  by  the  Scots  and  Britons : 
who,  while  both  kingdoms  were  in  being,  as  if  they  had  been  people  of 
one  nation,  did  always  contract  marriages  one  with  another ;  and  as  they 
were  mixed  in  the  beginning,  so  afterwards  they  regarded  each  other  as 
neighbours,  and  oftentimes  as  friends,  until  the  destruction  of  the  Plots. 

Neither  did  the  remainder  of  them,  who,  when  their  military  race  was 
extinct,  yet  most  needs  be  many,  in  any  degree  corrupt  the  Scottish  tongue ; 
nor  indeed  are  there  any  footsteps  of  a  foreign  language  io«tbe  places  and 
habitations  which  they  left  Por  all  the  countries  of  the  Picts,  and  pant, 
cular  places  too,  still  retain  Scottish  appellations,  except  a  very  few ;  whirh. 
upon  the  prevalence  of  the  Saxon  tongue  over  our  country  language,  bad 
Germall  names  imposed  upon  them. 

Neither  is  this  to  be  omitted,  that,  before  the  coming  of  the  Saxons  into 
Britain,  we  never  read  that  the  British  nations  used  interpreters  to  under- 
stand one  another.  Wherefore,  seeing  the  Scottish,  Boglish,  and  German 
writers  unanimously  agree,  that  the  origin  of  the  Picts  was  from  Germany  ; 
and  since  it  is  also  manifest,  that  the  Gothnnni,  or  Getini.  were  colonies  of 
the  Gauls,  whose  language  they  used ;  and  that  the  JSstit,  living  near  the 
Swedish,  or  Baltie  sea,  spoke  British ;  whence  may  we  most  rationally  fetch 
the  descent  of  the  Picts?  Or,  whither  should  they,  when  expelled  from  their 
native  habitations,  go,  but  to  their  own  kindred  f  or,  where  were  they  likeU 
to  obtain  matrimonial  alliances,  but  among  a  people  of  affinity  with  them  in 
blood,  language,  and  manners  ? 

But  if  any  one  deny  that  the  Picts  were  descended  from  the  Gothuani,  or 
jEstii,  or  Getc,  being  indueed  to  that  persuasion  by  the  great  distance  of 
those  countries  from  Britain;  let  him  only  consider,  how  maoy  and  great 
migrations  of  people  were  made,  even  in  alt  parts  of  the  world,  in  those  time* 
when  the  coming  of  the  Picts  Into  Britain  is  recorded  to  have  happened,  and 
also  for  many  ages  after ;  and  then  be  may  easily  grant,  not  only  the  practi- 
cability but  facility  of  such  things.  The  Gauls  did  then  possess  great  part  of 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Britain,  by  their  colonies ;  they  proceeded  as  far 
as  Palus  Maeotis  and  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  with  their  depredations; 
and  after  they  had  wasted  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  they  fixed  their 
seats  in  Asia. 

The  Cimbri,  Ambroses,  tnd  Tentones,  having  wasted  Gaul,  penetrated 
into  Italy :  while  the  Geloni  whom  Virgil  places  io  Thrace,  are,  by  other 
writers,  said  to  dwell  near  to  the  Agathjrsi,  in  Seythia* 

The  Goths,  though  long  an  obscure  nation,  did  in  a  short  time  spread 
ever  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  like  a  flood.  And,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  for 
many  ages  alter,  those  who  were  lords,  and  more  powerful  than  others,  chal- 
lenged to  themselves  the  seats  of  their  inferiors ;  the  weak  being  exposed  to 
the  oppressions  of  the  strong,  left  a  country,  which  they  could  not  keep;  it 
Is  no  great  wonder  among  the  wise,  if  wen,  after  long  combating  with  adverse 
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fortune, -tossed  op  and  do wn  by  .many  peregrinations,  and  destitute  besides 
of  any  certain  habitation,  should  at  length  betake  themselves  to  remote,  or 
far  distant  countries. 

Farther,  wo  see  that  the  Roman  writers  place  two  ancient  nations  within 
those  limits  which  bounded  the  kingdoms  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  namely, 
the  Maiatae  and  Attacottae.  Of  these,  I  suppose,  the  Maiatae,  mentioned, 
of  all  the  authors  that  I  know,  by  Dion  alone,  were  of  the  Pictish  race,  see- 
ing be  places  them  in  the  countries  nearest  to  the  Caledonian  sea ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  Picts  did  inhabit  those  provinces.  As  for  the  Attacottae,  it 
appears,  from  Marcettinus,  that  they  were  the  progeny  of  those,  who,  having 
been  formerly  excluded  by  Adrian's  wall,  but  afterwards  enlarging  their  do- 
minions as  far  as  the  wall  of  Severus,  were  comprehended  within  the  Roman 
province ;  because  I  find,  in  a  book  of  the  Romans  concerning  camp-discipline 
in  their  colonies,  that,  among  the  foreign  auxiliaries,  there  were  some  troops 
of  the  Attacottas,  as  well  as  of  the  Britons.  This  puts  me  at  a  stand,  whether 
of  the  two  I  should  most  admire  in  Lhwyd,  his  boldness,  or  stupidity  ;  his 
boldness,  in  affirming,  that  the  Attacottae  were  Scotch,  but  without  any  cer- 
tain author,  or  probable  conjecture  ;  bis  stupidity,  that,  in  the  very  place  of 
MareeUinns  cited  by  hi  in,  he  sees  not,  that  the  Scotch  are  plainly  distinguished 
from  the  Attacottae.  For  Maroellinus  says,  the  Picts,  Saxons,  Scotch,  and 
Attacottae,  harassed  the  Britons  with  perpetual  miseries.  Of  the  same  stu- 
pidity he  is  guilty,  when  he  affirms  that  the  Caledonii  were  of  the  nation  of 
the  Britons ;  whereas  it  is  plain  they  were  Picts,  when  Lhwyd  himself  clearly 
demonstrates  by  a  testimony  out  of  a  panegyric  spoken  to  Constantino,  which 
he  produces  against  himself.  For,  says  the  author  of  that  oration,  "  the 
**  woods  of  the  Caledones,  and  of  other  Picts  :*'  that  testimony  (such  was  his 
folly)  he  produces  for  himself,  not  observing,  (such  was  bis  stupidity),  that  it 
makes  against  him.  If  we  look  to  the  word  itself,  it  is  Scotch ;  for  Caldeu, 
in  that  language,  is  the  tree  called  the  hazel :  whence,  I  judge,  came  the 
name  of  the  Caledonian  woods,  and  the  town  of  the  Caledonians,  situated  by 
the  river  Tay,  which  is  yet  called  Duncalden,  that  is,  the  Hazel-hill  town. 
And  if  I  dared  to  indulge  myself  with  so  much  liberty,  as  to  disagree  from  all 
the  books  of  Ptolemy,  for  the  Dencalcdonian  I  would  write  the  Duncaledo- 
aian  sea ;  and  for  the  Dicaledones  in  Marcellinus,  Duncaledones ;  both  the 
sea  and  the  nation  being  surnamed  from  the  town,  Duncalden.  What  1  bavo 
written  may  satisfy  any  candid  reader ;  yet  I  shall  add  other  testimonies, 
which  Pliny  thinks  to  be  manifest  signs  of  the  originals  of  uations ;  namely, 
the  religion,  language,  and  names  of  towns. 

First,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  bond  of  religion,  and  the  identity  of  sentiment 
as  to  the  imaginary  deities,  hath  been  always  held  the  strictest  tie  of  obli- 
gation and  alliance  amongst  nations.  Now,  the  Britons  and  Gauls  main- 
tained the  same  worship ;  they  had  the  same  priests,  or  Druids,  generally, 
the  like  of  whom  were  in  no  other  country,  and  whose  superstition  so  pre- 
vailed in  both  nations,  that  many  have  doubted  which  of  the  two  first  learned 
that  sort  of  philosophy  one  from  the  other.  Tacitus  also  says,  that  they  had 
the  same  sacred  rites  and  superstitious  observances.  And  the  tomb  which 
was  erected  near  New  Carthage,  called  Mercurius  Teutates,  as  Livy  write*, 
doth  shew,  that  the  Spaniards,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  drew  their  original 
from  the  Gauls,  were  not  free  from  those  rites.  Also,  the  same  kind  of 
priests,  or  sacrists,  called  by  both  of  them  Bards,  were  in  great  honour,  both 
amongst  the  Gauls  and  Britons.  Their  function  and  name  do  yet  remain 
amongst  all  those  nations  which  use  the  old  British  tongue ;  and  so  much 
honour  is  given  to  them  in  many  places,  that  their  persons  are  accounted 
sacred,  and  their  houses  sanctuaries ;  nay,  in  the  height  of  their  enmities, 
when  they  manage  the  cruellest  wars  one  against  another,  and  use  their  vic- 
tories as  severely;  yet  these  Bards  and  their  retinue  have  free  liberty  to  pass 
and  repass,  at  their  pleasure.  The  nobles,  when  visited  by  them,  receive 
them  honourably,  and  dismiss  them  with  gifts.  They  make  verses,  and  those 
not  inelegant  ones,  which  the  rhapsedtsts  recite,  either  to  the  better  sort,  or 
to  the  vulgar,  who  are  very  desirous  of  bearing  them ;  and  sometimes  they 
ting  them  to  musical  instruments.  Many  of  their  ancient  customs  yet  re- 
main; particularly  in  Ireland,  where  they  have  undergone  the  least  ohange, 
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except  iii  their  ceremonies  and  religions  rites.  This  for  the  present 
their  religion.  It  remains  now  that  we  should  speak  concerning  their  undent 
language,  and  the  names  of  their  towns  and  people.  Bat  these  points,  though 
oftentimes  distinct,  shall  yet  be  promiscuously  handled  by  me ;  because  often- 
times  one  depends  upon  another,  as  its  foundation ;  especially,  since  a  pro- 
per name,  either  by  its  origio  or  declination,  proves,  or  at  least  gives  some 
indication  of  the  country  from  whence  it  comes.  Yet,  though  these  things 
are  interwoven,  and  do  mutually  confirm  ooe  another,  I  will,  for  the  reader's 
instruction,  take  occasion  to  treat  of  them  severally,  as  much  as  I  can. 

First  of  all,  Tacitus,  in  the  life  of  bis  father-in-law,  Agricola,  affirms,  that 
the  Gallic  tongue  differed  little  from  the  British ;  whence  I  gather,  that  tbcj 
were  formerly  the  same ;  but,  gradually,  either  by  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  or  by  the  importation  of  new  commodities,  unknown  before  to  the 
natives ;  or  by  the  iovention  of  new  arts ;  or  by  the  frequent  change  in  the 
form  of  garments,  arms,  and  other  furniture,  a  speech,  or  language,  that  was 
very  flexible  of  itself,  might  be  moch  altered,  sometimes  augmented,  souse- 
times  adulterated,  many  new  words  being  found  out,  and  many  old  ones  cor- 
rupted.  If  a  man  ooly  thinks  with  himself,  how  much  the  inconstancy  and 
caprice  of  the  vulgar  doth  assume  in  this  particular,  and  how  ready  men  are, 
and  always  were,  to  despise  present  things,  and  to  study  innovations ;  he  will 
find  the  judgment  of  the  best  of  poets,  and  the  only  censor,  in  these  cases,  to 
be  most  true.— 

Ut  til? m  foliis  prooot  moUotur  in  annos, 

Prima  eedoot,  iU  rerborom  vetot  ioterit  sMas, 

El,  javecam  rita,  floreot  modo  nau,  ? igentqae.  Ho*  ACS. 

At  from  the  trees  old  leares  drop  off  tad  die, 
While  others  fproot,  and  a  froth  shade  supplj  ; 
So  fare  oar  word* — through  time  won  ool  and  dead, 
A  fresher  language  rites  io  their  stead. 

And  a  little  after, — 

Malta  reaasoeatttr,  qoa»  jam  cecWere ;  cadcntqoe 
Qate  none  toot  io  honors  ▼ocabols,  si  ? olet  otas, 
Qaea  pesos  arbitriom  est,  et  jos  et  norms  loqaendi. 

Man?  words  shall  fall. 

Which  oow  we  bight?  prise : 

Aod  wordt,  which  oow  bare  fallen, 

8hall  hereafter  rite ; 

Use,  or  cotton),  roles  this  thins 

Aod  goreros  laojuag*.  as  a  king. 


It  is  true  he  spoke  this  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which,  by  the  great  care  of  the 
Romans,  was  kept  uneorruptcd,  and  which  all  the  nations,  contained  within 
the  large  bounds  of  their  empire,  did  diligently  learn.  And  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder,  if  a  language  (even  before  colonies  were  sent  into  all  parts,  out  of 
Gaul,)  which  nlready  bad  different  dialects  at  home,  and  also  was  afterwards 
polluted  by  the  mixture  of  divers  nations,  being  in  itself  somewhat  barbarous 
at  first,  and  neglected  by  those  who  spoke  it;  and  after  it  bad  again  re-entered, 
from  a  foreign  soil,  into  Britain,  which  was  then  divided  into  kingdoms,  for 
the  most  part  obnoxious  to  strangers ;  it  is  no  wonder,  I  say,  if  under  all 
these  prejudices,  it  did  not  prove  consistent  with  itself.  For,  nt  first,  the 
CeltsB  and  the  Belgm  used  a  different  dialect,  as  Strano  thinks.  Afterward*, 
when  the  Celts?  sent  nbroad  great  colonies  into  Spaio,  as  the  names  of  Celt*. 
beri  and  Celtic!  declare,  and  the  Belgm  made  their  descent  upon  the  maritime 
parts  of  Britain,  as  may  be  collected  from  the  names  of  Venta  Bergenias,  of 
the  Atrntes  and  Ioeoi ;  it  must  needs  follow,  that  on  one  side  the  Spaniards, 
and  on  the  other  the  Romans,  the  English,  the  Danes,  and  the  Normans, 
must  bring  many  strange  words  with  them,  and  so  vitiate  the  vernacular 
tongue.  Nay,  I  rather  judge  it  n  matter  of  much  more  wonder,  that  while  the 
languages  of  neighbouring  nations  were  adulterated  by  the  influx  of  so  many 
strange  people,  and  in  n  great  part  changed  by  the  speech  of  neighbouring 
countries ;  the  Britons  should,  for  so  long  a  time,  differ  in  their  whole  tongue 
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wily  in  certain  idioms  sod  dialects.    For,  if  any  one  bears  a  man  of  another 
nation  speak  British,  he  may  observe  the  sound  of  his  own  language,  and 
may  understand  many  words,  though  he  does  not  comprehend  the  whole  dis- 
course.   Neither  ought  it  to  appear  strange  to  us,  that  the  same  words  do 
not  signify  the  same  things  in  all  nations,  when  we  consider  what  alterations 
commerce  with  neighbouring  countries  daily  makes  every  where  in  the  popu- 
lar speech  ;  and  how  great  a  change  of  phrases  must  needs  be  owing  to  a 
daily  conversation  with  foreigners ;  now  many  new  words  are  coined  to  ex- 
press things  newly  invented ;  how  many  are  imported  with  wares  and  traffic, 
even  from  the  farthest  parts  of  the  world ;  bow  many  obsolete  words  are  dis- 
used ;  how  many  are  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  letters  and  syllables ;  and 
bow  many  are  shortened  by  contrary  abbreviations ;  while  some  also  are  new 
vamped  and  refined,  as  it  were,  by  the  mutation  or  transposition  of  letters. 
I  will  not  inquire,  in  how  short  a  time,  and  how  much,  the  Ionic  speech  dege- 
nerated from  the  Attic,  or  how  much  the  other  Greeks  differed  from  them  both. 
Let  as  only  observe  the  speech  of  the  noblest  nations  in  Europe ;  how  scon 
did  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  tongues,  all  derived  from  the  same  -root, 
degenerate  from  the  purity  of  the  Latin  ?    Yet,  in  the  mean  time,  they  differ 
no  less  amongst  themselves,  than  the  old  Scottish  and  the  British  tongues  do. 
Nay,  if  we  look  over  all  the  provinces  of  France,  (I  mean  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  speak  true  Gallic  or  French,)  what  a  great  difference  shall  we  find 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  and  of  Gascony  ?    And  how 
vastly  do  the  people  of  the  Limosin,  of  Perigord,  and  of  the  Auvergne,  though 
neighbours  to  both,  yet  differ  from  them  in  their  speech  ?    And  how  much  do 
the  rest  of  the  provinces  of  France  differ  even  from  all  of  them  ?   But,  to  come 
nearer  home,  the  Boglish  laws  of  William  the  Norman,  established  five  hun- 
dred years  ago,  were  written  in  French ;  yet  now  no  Frenchman  can  under- 
stand them  without  an  interpreter.    Nay,  if  those  old  men  who  have  lived 
long  in  the  world,  will  but  recollect  how  many  words  are  grown  obsolete, 
which  were  in  use  when  they  were  children  ;  and  what  words,  unheard  of  by 
our  ancestors,  have  succeeded  in  their  places ;  they  will  not  at  all  wonder, 
that  the  same  original  language,  in  length  of  time,  should  be  changed,  and 
seem  wholly  different  from  itself;  especially  amongst  nations  far  remote,  and 
also  ofteo  warring  one  against  another.    On  the  other  side,  when  I  see  that 
concord  (lasting  so  many  ages  rather  than  years)  in  the  British  language, 
and  that  even  amongst  nations,  either  very  distant  one  from  another,  or  else 
maintaining  mutual  animosities  against  each  other,  as  is  hardly  to  be  found 
amongst  the  many  tribes  and  people  of  France,  who  yet  have  long  lived  under 
the  same  kings  and  laws ;  1  say,  when  I  recollect  within  myself  such  an 
agreement  in  speech,  which  as  yet  preserves  its  ancient  affinity  of  words,  and 
oo  obscure  marks  of  its  original,  I  am  easily  induced  to  believe,  that,  before 
the  coming  of  the  Saxons,  all  the  Britons  used  a  language  fundamentally  the 
same.    It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  people  on  the  Gallic  shore  used  the  Bel- 
ize tongue,  from  whose  limits  a  good  part  of  the  Britons,  bordering  on  France, 
had  transplanted  themselves,  as  Caesar  informs  us.    But  the  Irish,  and  the 
colonies  sent  from  them,  being  derived  from  the  Celtre,  who  inhabited  Spain, 
it  is  probable  that  they  spoke  the  Celtic  tongue.    I  suppose,  that  these  na- 
tions returning  as  it  were  from  a  long  pilgrimage,  and  possessing  themselves 
of  the  neighbouring  seats,  and  almost  forming  one  people,  did  confound  the 
idioms  of  their  several  tongues  into  a  medley  that  was  neither  altogether 
Belgic,  nor  Celtic,  nor  yet  wholly  unlike  either  of  them.    Such  a  mixture  we 
may  observe  in  those  nations  which  are  thought  to  speak  the  German  tongue, 
and  yet  have  much  declined  from  its  ancient  phraseology :  1  mean  the  Danes, 
the  maritime  Saxons,  those  of  Friesland,  those  of  Flanders,  and  the  English ; 
amongst  all  of  whom  it  is  easy  to  find  some  letters,  sounds,  and  inflections, 
whteh  are  proper  o  the  Germans  only,  and  not  common  to  any  other  nation. 
Besides,  I  suppose  that  a  surer  symptom  of  the  affinity  of  languages  may  be 
gathered  from  the  sound  of  letters,  from  the  familiar  way  of  each  nation  in 
pronouncing  particular  ones ;  and  from  the  judgment  of  the  ear  thereon ;  and 
likewise  from  the  composition  and  declension  of  words,  than  from  the  signifi- 
cation of  single  or  remarkable  words.    We  find  examples  of  this  in  the  Ger- 
man letter  Wy  in  the  composition  of  the  words  Moremarusa  and  Armoricos, 
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of  which  I  have  spoken  before ;  and  io  the  declension  of  those  words, 
ing  amongst  the  French  in  «c,  of  which  there  is  a  vast  number ;  but 
the  Scots  the  form  is  diminutive;   and  so  it  was  amongst  the   ancient 
Gauls,    From  driz,  which  amongst  the  Scots  signifies  a  brier,  is  dented 
drwmc,  i.  e.  a  brierling,  or  little  brier-bosh.    And  from  brix,  which  signi- 
fies a  rnptore  or  cleft,  brixac,  which  now  the  French  pronounce  srtssor.   ! 
For,  what  the  Scots  pronounce  brix,  that  the  French  call  brescke,  even  to  thU   ! 
very  day,  there  being  no  difference  at  all  in  the  signification  of  the  v*on!». 
The  cause  of  the  different  writing  is,  that  the  ancient  Scots,  and  all  the  Spa- 
niards to  this  day,  do  use  the  letter  X  for  double  S&    And  therefore  the  old   , 
Gaols,  from  brix,  called  a  town  of  the  Cssnomani,  Brixia ;  and  again,  from   j 
Brixia,  Brixiacum,  now  commonly  Brisae.    After  the  like  form,  AureUmrum.   j 
t.  e.  Orilhach.  is  derived  from  Aurelia,  i.  e.  Orleans;  and,  from  Ever*,  wbjc*   j 
is  called  Cereaiu,  or  Ebora,  named,  by  the  Spaniards,  Felicitas  Julia,  Ebon-   I 
com,  t.  *.  York,  is  derived ;  as  the  Brigantes  have  declined  it,  (who  had  the  .r   ; 
origin  from  the  Spaniards,)  retaining,  in  the  declension  thereof,  the  proprtc: , 
of  the  French  tongue.    Furthermore,  besides  those  things  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, all  that  coast  of  Britain  which  is  extended  to  the  south-west,  retain* 
the  sure  and  manifest  tokens  of  a  Gallic  speech  and  original,  according  to  tt«~ 
plain  testimony  of  foreigners  themselves.   First,  on  that  coast,  is  Comu%  alh  a. 
t.e.  Cornwall,  as  many  call  it,  but  by  the  ancients  it  was  named  Cornavi*. 
and  by  the  vulgar  Kernico ;  even  as  in  Scotland,  the  Carnavii,  placed  b>    \ 
Ptolemy  in  the  most  northern  district  of  that  country,  are  commonly  eallril 
Kcrnics;  so  that  Cornuvallia  is  derived  from  Kernio  and  V alii,  as  if  you 
should  say  Kernieo-Galli,  i.  e.  Cornish  Gauls.    Moreover,  Vallia,  t.  e.  Wales, 
another  peninsula  on  the  same  side,  doth  avouch  its  ancestors  both  in  name 
and  speech.    They  who  come  near  in  language  to  the  sound  of  the  Germ*:: 
tongue,  pronounce  it  by  IF,  a  letter  proper  to  the  Germans  only ;  and  «  hick  \ 
their  neighbours,  who  use  the  old  tone,  can  by  no  means  prooounce  ;  na« . 
if  yon  should  pot  them  to  the  torture  to  make  them  pronounce  it  rigfct,  the 
Cornish,  Irish,  or  Highland  Scots  could  never  do  it    But  the  French,  w/bca  ' 
they  speak  of  Vallia,  do  alwajs  prefix  G  before  it,  Gnallia;  and  not  is*  that 
word  alone,  bat  they  have  many  others  also,  which  begin  with  G.    For  they 
who,  by  reason  of  the  propioquity  of  the  countries,  do  Germanise,  call  the 
French  tongue  Walla :  and  besides,  in  a  multitude  of  other  words,  they  *** 
this  cbaoge  of  letters.    On  the  other  side,  that  country  which  the  English  call 
Wales  and  North  Wales,  the  French  term  Gales  and  Norgales,  still  doscl* 
adhering  to  the  primitive  sounds  of  their  ancient  tongue. 

Bot  Polvdore  Virgil  pleaseth  himself  with  a  new  fancy,  of  which  he  claim  * 
the  invention ;  whereas  no  man,  though  meanly  skilled  in  the  German  tootrar . 
is  ignorant,  that  the  word  Walsch  signifies  a  stranger  or  foreigner ;  nod  tba: 
therefore  the  Valli  were  called  foreigners  by  them.  But  he  reckons,  as  w  c 
say,  without  his  host ;  for,  if  that  name  were  derived  from  one's  being  foreism. 
I  think  It  would  agree  better  to  the  Angles,  or  English,  as  an  adventitious 

Eopte,  than  to  those,  whom,  by  reason  of  their  antiquity,  many  of  the  ancient* 
ve  tbooght  to  be  the  first  inhabitants.  Or,  if  that  name  were  imposed  upoo 
them  by  the  English,  they  might  with  better  reason  have  given  it  to  the  Scots 
and  Picts,  than  to  the  Britons,  because  with  the  former  they  had  less  ac- 
quaintance and  very  rare  commerce ;  and  if  the  English  called  them  Valli  id 
reproach,  would  the  Britons,  think  we,  who  for  so  many  ages  were  tl-r 
deadly  eoemies  of  the  English,  and  now  made  more  obnoxious  to  them  by  this 
affront,  own  that  name?  Yet  this  they  do  not  unwillingly,  by  calling  them- 
selves in  their  own  tongue  Cambri.  Besides,  the  word  Walsch  anions;  lb. 
Germans  doth  not  primarily  signify  a  stranger  or  barbarian ;  but,  in  its  Cr>t 
and  proper  acceptation,  a  Gaul.  And  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  the  moc-_ 
Vallia  is  changed  by  the  English  from  Gallia;  they  agreeing  with  oth«r 
neighbouring  nations  in  the  name,  but  observing  the  propriety  of  the  German 
tongue  in  pronouncing  the  first  letter  by  W,  namely,  Wallia.  The  ancient 
inhabitants  of  that  peninsula  were  called  Silures,  as  appears  out  of  Plinv  : 
which  name  in  some  part  of  Wales  was  long  retained,  in  succeeding  ajresl 
BotLcland,  a  Briton  by  birth,  and  a  man  very  diligent  in  discovering;  tS«*  j 
monuments  of  his  own  country,  affirms,  that  some  part  of  Wales  was  Cur-  j 
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actff  called  Ross,  which  word  io  Scotland  signifies  a  peninsula ;  bat  the 
acajftheering  nations  seem,  in  speaking,  to  have  used  a  name  or  word  which 
•hewed  the  original  of  the  people,  rather  than  one  that  demonstrated  the  site 
sad  form  of  the  country .  The  same  hath  happened  in  the  name  Scots;  for 
far  whereas  they  call  themselves  Albini,  a  name  derived  from  Albium ;  yet 
their  neighbours  call  them  Scoti,  by  which  term  their  original  is  declared  to 
be  from  the  Irish,  or  Hiberniaos. 

On  the  same  side  and  western  shore,  follows  Gallovidia,  that  is,  Galloway ; 
which  word,  it  is  evident,  both  with  Scots  and  Welch,  signifieth  a  Gaol,  as 
being  Galles  with  the  one,  and  Wall  us  with  the  other ;  for  the  Valli,  or  Welch, 
rail  it  WaUowithia.  This  country  yet  nseth  for  the  most  part  its  ancient  Ian- 
caage.  These  three  nations  comprehend  all  that  tract  and  side  of  Britany 
which  beads  toward  Ireland ;  and  they  as  yet  retain  no  mean  indications,  but 
rather  strong  and  convincing  marks  of  their  Gallic  speech  and  affinity ;  of 
which  the  chief  is,  that  the  ancient  Scots  divided  all  nations  inhabiting  Bri- 
ttia  into  two  sorts ;  the  one  they  call  Gael,  the  other  Galle,  or  Gald,  that  is> 
accordaag  *°  m7  interpretation,  Galaeci  and  Galli.  Moreover,  the  Galsecians 
please  themselves  with  that  title,  Gael ;  and  they  call  their  language,  as  I  said 
More,  Gaheeian,  and  do  glory  in  it,  as  the  more  refined  and  elegant,  under- 
valwiag  the  Galli  as  barbarians  in  respect  of  themselves.  And  though  origi- 
nally the  Soots  called  the  Britons,  that  is,  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  Galli ;  yet,  by  degrees,  it  became  a  custom  with  them  to  denominate 
a!!  the  nations  who  afterwards  fixed  their  seats  in  Britain  by  that  name ; 
which  they  used  rather  as  a  contumelious  than  a  national  appellation ;  for  the 
word  Galle,  or  Gald,  signifies  the  same  amongst  them  as  Barbarian  doth 
tatongst  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  and  Walsch  among  the  Germans. 

Now  at  last  we  are  come  to  demonstrate  the  community  of  speech,  and 
thercstpon  an  ancient  affinity  between  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  from  the  names 
of  towns,  rivers,  countries,  and  other  evidences.  This  is  a  tender  subject, 
and  to  be  warily  handled ;  for  I  have  formerly  proved,  that  a  public  speech 
or  language  may  be  altered  on  many  accounts,  and  though  it  be  not  changed 
altogether,  or  all  at  once,  yet  it  is  in  perpetual  fluctuation,  and  doth  easily 
fallow  the  inconstancy  of  innovators,  by  reason  of  its  natural  flexibility.  The 
truth  of  this  appears  chiefly  in  those  ranks  of  things  which  are  subject  not 
only  as  the  alterations  of  time,  but  also  to  every  man's  pleasure  or  caprice ; 
tach  as  are  all  particular  things  invented  for  the  daily  use  of  man's  life,  whose 
aasaes  either  grow  obsolete,  or  are  made  new  and  refined,  for  light  and  tri- 
vial ceases.  But  the  ease  is  far  different  in  those  things  which  resist  time, 
tad  so  in  a  manner  are  perpetual ;  as  the  heavens,  the  sea,  the  earth,  fire, 
amntains,  countries,  rivers ;  and  also  in  those,  whicli,  by  their  durableness, 
as  for  as  the  inflrmity  of  nature  will  permit,  do  in  some  sort  imitate  those 
peramaent  and  uneorrupted  bodies ;  such  are  towns,  which  are  built  as  if 
they  were  to  last  for  ever.  So  that  a  man  cannot  easily  give  new  appella- 
te, or  change  the  old  names  of  nations  or  cities ;  for  they  were  not  rashly 
at  the  beginning,  but  in  a  manner  by  the  general  wise  advice  and 
of  their  founders,  whom  antiquity  did  greatly  reverence,  ascribing 
arris*  honours  to  them ;  and  did  as  much  as  lay  in  their  power  to  render 
them  imsaortaL  Therefore  these  names  are  deservedly  continued,  and  can 
receive  no  alteration  without  making  a  great  disturbance  in  the  economy  of 
things:  so  that,  if  the  rest  of  a  language  be  changed,  yet  these  are  religiously 
maiaed.  and  are  never  supplanted  by  other  names,  but,  as  it  were,  with  un- 
vwaegaeas  and  regret.  And  the  cause  of  their  original  imposition  contributes 
i*«rh  to  their  continuance.  For  those,  who,  in  their  peregrinations,  were 
rithrr  forced  from  their  old  seats ;  or,  of  their  own  accord,  sought  new  ones ; 
»fi*r  toeing  their  country,  retained  its  name,  and  were  willing  to  enjoy  a 
mod  meat  pleasing  to  their  ears ;  and  by  this  shadow  of  nominal  represen- 
titiooj,  swell  as  h  was,  the  want  of  their  native  soil  was  somewhat  alleviated 
unto  them ;  so  that,  by  this  roeaos,  they  judged  themselves  not 
exiles  or  travellers,  far  from  home.  And,  besides,  there  were  not 
who,  being  religiously  inclined,  conceived  a  holier  and  more 
J"t  fwwreeentation  in  their  minds,  than  could  be  seen  in  walls  and  houses, 
■ad  aid  sweetly  embrace,  as  it  were,  that  image  and  delightful  pledge  of  their 
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former  country,  with  a  love  more  than  native.  And,  therefore,  a  rarer  argu- 
ment of  affinity  may  be  taken  from  this  sort  of  words,  than  from  those  whack. 
on  trivial  causes,  and  oftentimes  for  none  at  all,  are  given  to,  or  takes  away 
from  ordinary  or  changeable  things.  For  though  it  may  accidentally  aapweav. 
that  the  same  word  may  be  used  in  several  countries,  yel  it  is  not  credible, 
that  so  many  nations,  living  far  asunder,  should  agree  by  mere  cbanoe  in  tae 
frequent  imposing  of  the  same  name. 

In  the  next  place,  those  names  suoeeed,  winch  are  divided  from,  or  com- 
pounded of  the  former  primitives.  For,  oftentimes,  the  simlHtode  of  decUaa- 
tion  and  composition  doth  more  certainly  declare  the  affinity  of  a  laagwage. 
than  the  primitive  words  themselves ;  for  these  are,  frequently,  casually  gives . 
but  the  other,  being  declined  after  one  mode  and  form,  are  directed  by  on* 
fixed  example,  which  the  Greeks  call  analogy.  And,  therefore,  taaaeertaia 
and  perpetual  manner  of  nominal  affinity,  as  Varro  speaks,  doth,  after  a  sort. 
lead  us  to  an  affinity  of  stock,  and  an  old  communion  of  mnguage,  More- 
over, there  is  a  certain  observation  to  be  made  in  all  primogeoial  words,  as 
pkUos*pki*,geometri*,  and  dialectic*,  which,  tboagh  often  used  by  Latin  writer** 
have  scarcely  any  Latin  word  of  kin  to  them,  or  derived  from  thosa,  foam 
whence  they  may  seem  to  take  their  original ;  so,  on  the  other  side,  the  words 
parmdisus  and  g*i*  are  used  by  the  Greeks ;  and  yet  it  appears  by  this,  that  they 
are  perfectly  foreign,  because  they  cannot  shew  any  words  from  whence  the 
same  were  originally  derived,  nor  any  that  were  afterwards  derived  from 
them,  in  the  genuine  Greek  tongue. 

The  name  observation  may  also  be  made  on  other  languages,  which  will  help 
us  to  judge,  what  words  are  domestic,  and  what  are  adventitious,  or  torehrn. 
Let  it  suffice  to  have  spoken  thus  much  in  general ;  therefore  we  will  now/  pro- 
pound examples  concerning  every  part.  Where,  first,  we  meet  with  those  word* 
which  end  in  bri*f  brig  a,  and  brie*;  Strabo,  (lib.  vii.)  with  whose  optaioa 
Stephens  concurs,  says,  that  bri*  signifies  a  city ;  and,  to  confirm  their  opinion, 
they  produce  these  names,  derived  from  that  one  word,  Pohmbrim,  Brufh  w, 
Mesembri*,  and  Selgmbri*.  But  the  place  by  them. called  Brutobri*,  it  asafd 
by  others  Bruiobric* ;  and  the  places  which  Ptolemy  makes  to  end  in  Brig: 
Pliny  closes  with  brie* ;  so  that  it  is  probable,  that  bria,  brig*,  and  erica,  »•<- 
nify  the  same  tiling.  But  that  they  have  all  their  original  from  Gaol,  appear* 
from  this,  that  the  Gauls  are  reported,  anciently,  to  have  seat  eoJoniea  into 
Thrace  and  Spain,  and  not  these  into  Gaol ;  and,  therefore,  amongst  propci 
classic  authors,  we  usually  read  the  following  words: 

Abdric*  in  Pliny,  in  the  circuit  of  Braga. 

Am*iobricm  in  the  Itinerary  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus. 

Ar*bric*,  Pliny,  in  the  Hracarensian  circuit 

Ar*brie*,  different  from  the  preceding  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  in  Loaitsuftia. 
or  Portugal. 

Arcobric*,  by  Ptolemy,  amongst  the  Oltiberiana,  i.e.  the  New  Castilinn* 

Arcobric*,  amongst  the  Lusitanian  Celtics,  noticed  also  by  Ptolemy. 

Arcobric*,  a  third,  in  the  Ca»sar- Augustan  province. 

Artobric*%  Ptolemy,  in  the  Vindelicis  country. 

Augmttobric*,  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  in  Portugal. 

Augustobric*,  another ;  Ptolemy ;  in  the  Vectoos  country. 

Augttstobric*,  a  third ;  Ptolemy ;  in  the  Pelendons  country 

Ar*bric*t  Pliny,  of  the  Lusitanians. 

Bodobric*,  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and  in  the  book  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Roman  empire;  in  High  German). 

Brig*,  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antooinos,  in  Britany. 

Brig*,  In  Strabo.  a  town  by  the  Cottiaa  Alps. 

Brutobric*,  in  Strabo,  between  the  Tnrduli  and  the  river  Baetis. 

i  *liobrie*,  Ptolemy,  of  the  Ccelerini,  i.  *.  people  in  Portugal. 

dcs*robric*t  Plinv*  in  Portugal  also. 

C*tobric*,  of  the  Turduli,  in  the  Itinerary  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus. 

Corimbrie*,  Pliny,  in  Portugal :  hot,  if  1  mistake  not,  corruptly  from  Coaden- 
brica,  of  which  mention  i$  made  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  which  oitw  as 
jet  keeps  it*  ancient  name,  by  the  river  Munda,  in  Portugal. 
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Coiitobriea,  Ptolemy,  in  the  Vectons*  country. 

Deobricm,  Ptolemy,  among  the  Yectons  also. 

Dfhricm,  Ptolemy,  another,  among  the  Autrigones. 

Dtdbricula,  Ptolemy,  of  the  Morbogi. 

Deuobrie*,  not  far  distant  from  Lacobrica,  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninos. 

Fhviobricay  Pliny,  at  the  port  Am  anas.  Ptolemy,  in  the  Aatrigons,  calls 
it  Magnus ;  but  I  know  not  whether  Magna s  ought  to  be  read  in  Pliny,  or  no. 

Gerabrica,  in  the  Seal abi tan  province,  which  Pliny  writes  Jerabrica. 

Juliobriea,  in  Pliny,  and  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  of  the  Caotabrians, 
or  Biseayners,  heretofore  called  Brigantia. 

Lacobrica,  in  the  Vaccjeans'  conntry,  in  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  Festas  Pom- 
pens. 

Lacobrica,  at  the  Sacred  promontory,  in  Mela. 

Lencobrica,  of  the  Lusifanic  Celti,  Ptolemy. 

Latobrigi,  near  to  the  Swiss,  Ctesar. 

Medubrica,  snrnamed  P  lumbar  ia,  by  Pliny,  in  Portugal :  this,  if  I  mistake 
not,  is  called  Mundobrica  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus. 

Merobrica,  snrnamed  Celtic  a,  in  Portugal ;  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy. 

Mirobrica,  in  the  country  of  the  Oretani. 

Mirobrica,  another,  in  Beturia,  or  in  tbe  country  of  the  Tordetani  Bootici ; 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy. 

ftemctobrica,  in  the  country  of  the  Lusitanic  Celts ;  Ptolemy. 

Nertobrica,  in  the  Turdulis  country  of  Bostica ;  Ptolemy. 

Nertobrica,  another,  in  the  Celtiberians'  country;  Ptolemy;  which,  in  tbe 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  is  called  Nitobrica. 

Segobricat  in  the  Celtiberians'  country ;  Pliny ;  but  Ptolemy  counts  it  the 
bead  city  of  Celtiberia. 

TeUbrica,  in  Lusitania ;  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 

Turobriea,  in  the  Celts'  country  of  Bostica;  Pliny. 

Tuntobrica,  amongst  the  Bracarean  Galseci ;  Ptolemy. 

Vertobrica,  snrnamed  Concordia  Julia;  Pliny ;  in  the  Celt-Boetics'  country. 

Volobrica,  of  the  Nemetes;  Ptolemy. 

Many  of  the  towns  and  nations  seem  to  belong  to  this  class,  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces throughout  which  the  Gauls  distributed  colonics.  For,  as  Burgundus 
and  Bargnndio  seem  to  be  derived  from  Burgo;  so  doth  Brigantes  from 
Briga,  The  nominative  case  of  this  word,  in  Stephens,  is  Brigas,  whence  wo 
decline  Brigantes ;  as  we  do  Gigantes,  from  Gigas.  The  Brigantes,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  are  situated  by  the  Cottian  Alps ;  and,  in  the  same  tract,  is 
the  village  or  town  Brige ;  and  the  Brigiani,  in  tbe  trophy  of  Augustus,  are 
reckoned  amongst  the  Alpine  nations.  Brigantium  is  an  Alpine  town ;  and 
the  Brigantii  are  in  the  country  of  the  Yindelici,  according  to  Strabo ;  and 
Brigantia,  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and  the  mountain  Briga  of  Pto- 
lemy, are  near  the  fountains  of  the  Rhone  and  tbe  Dannbe.  Also  Brigantium 
in  Rbaetia,  of  Ptolemy,  is  the  same  town,  I  suppose,  which,  in  the  book  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  provinces  of  the  people  of  Rome,  is  called  Brecantin,  and 
the  Brigantine  lake.  And  in  Ireland  are  tbe  Brigantes,  so  named  by  Pto- 
lemy. There  are  likewise  Brigantes  in  Albium,  according  to  Ptolemy,  Taci- 
tus, and  Seneca;  and  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  was  the  town  Brige,  or 
Brage,  and  Isobrigantium.  Besides  these,  there  is  the  town  Brigantium,  in 
Orosios,  by  the  Celtic  promontory,  and  Flaviobrigantium,  or  Besancon,  in 
Ptolemy,  in  the  great  port ;  and  a  later  Brigantia,  or  Bragansa,  now  in  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal. 

There  is  also  another  class  or  rank  of  words,  which  either  begin  or  end  in 
Jhamm ;  which  is  a  Gallic  name,  as  appears  by  those  heaps  of  sand  of  the 
Morini,  still  called  Duni,  or  the  Downs ;  and  those  in  the  sea  over-against 
them  on  the  English  shore,  which  retain  the  same  appellation.  Yea,  Plutarch, 
(I  mean  he  who  wrote  the  book  of  rivers,)  in  declaring  the  original  of  Lugdu- 
num,  that  is,  Lyons,  acknowledges  Dunum  to  be  a  Gallic  word.  And,  in- 
deed, in  expressing  the  names  of  villages  and  towns,  there  is  scarcely  any 
one  word  or  termination  more  frequent  than  that,  amongst  the  nations  who 
yet  preserve  the  old  Gailio  tongue  almost  entire ;  I  mean  the  Britons  in  Gal- 
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lia  Celtic* ;  and  the  ancient  Scots  in  Ireland  and  Albium ;  and  the  Valli  or 
Welsh ;  the  Kernico  valli,  or  Cornish,  in  England ;  for  there  is  none  of  those 
nations  which  does  not  challenge  that  word  or  termination  for  its  own;  only 
with  this  difference,  that  the  old  Gaols  did  end  their  compound  words  wits 
dunum,  while  the  Scots  ordinarily  placed  it  at  the  beginning  of  words.  Of 
this  sort  there  are  found, 

IN  FRANCE. 

Avgustoduxum,  of  the  jEdui  or  Burgundians. 
CmsteUodwtuMy  of  the  Carnotensian  province,  t. « .  of  Chartrea. 
Melodunum,  bj  the  river  Sequana,  or  Seine. 
Lugdtmum,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Arar  and  Rhone. 
Avoustodunum,  another  Autun,  of  the  Arveroi,  or  Auvergenois,  and  Cler- 
montians;  Ptolemy. 
Lugdunum,  of  the  Convent,  or  Comingeois,  near  the  river  Garonne ;  Ptolemy. 
Noviditnum,  in  the  Triboccis'  country ;  Ptolemy. 
UxeUodunuM*  in  Caesar. 

Juliodunum,  in  the  Piotons'  country,  t.  e.  Poic tiers. 
Isodunum,  and  Regiodunum,  of  the  Bitnriges,  i.  e.  inhabitants  of  Berry. 
Laodunum,  or  Laudunum,  in  the  county  of  Rheims. 
Casarodunum ;  Ptolemy ;  of  the  Torones,  i.  e.  Tournois. 
Segodunum,  of  the  Ruthenians ;  Ptolemy. 
Velannodunum,  (or  St.  Floor)  in  Caesar. 

IN  SPAIN. 

C*Ud*num ;  Ptolemy ;  of  the  Bracari,  or  Bragansians. 
Scoendunum,  Ptolemy. 

'   IN  BRITAIN. 

CatmulodunuMj  of  the  Brigantes  country  ;  Ptolemy. 

Camulodunum,  a  Roman  colony ;  Tacitus. 

Jhmum,  a  town  of  the  Durotritres,  or  Dorsetshire  men ;  Ptolemy. 

Meridumum  Demetarum,  u  e.  Caermarthen,  of  the  Demetae ;  Ptolemy,  sad 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus. 

Rigodmnum,  of  the  Brigantes ;  Ptolemy,  t.  e.  Ribobester  in  Lancashire. 

Gnmbodmumt  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  L  e.  ruins  near  Almonbury  ia 
Yorkshire. 

MargidwuMy  in  the  same  Itinerary,  t.  e.  Margedeverton  in  Leicestershire, 
near  Bel  voir  castle ;  or,  as  some  say,  Leicester  itself. 

Sorviodmmmm,  or  Sorbwdunum,  in  the  same  Itinerary ;  t.  *.  Old  Saruo  ia 
Wiltshire. 

S*god**uw^  u  e.  Seton  in  Northumberland ;  and  Axtbdunum^  L  e.  Hexham, 
in  the  same  county,  both  mentioned  in  the  book  of  the  NotUim  Romtni  jW 
ptriif  or  Knowledge  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Sec. 

LATER  TOWNS  III  E  NO  LAND. 

Vtnmntodmmm,  •'.  t.  Huntingdon. 
ZPnwelawm,  t.  #.  Durham. 

IN  SCOTLAND. 

Ihmc*M0m>  called  also  CfaIerf»*M»  •'.  e.  Dunkeld. 

Dtufeanaa,  u  t.  Dundee,  or  rather  Taoduoum,  by  the  river  Tay. 

Smnerfunum,  which  word  the  ancient  Scots  yet  retain;  while  they  who 
Germanise,  would  rather  call  it  Edinhmrgk. 

Dunmmy  a  town  in  Ireland,  called  Down. 

Neviodmmm,  or  New  Down,  t.  e.  Dunmore  castle,  in  CowaL 

BrUtrnnmodmnm,  t.  e.  Dunbritton  or  Dumbarton,  at  the  confluence  of  lac 
Clyde  and  Leven. 

And  at  this  day  there  are  innumerable  names  of  castles,  Tillages,  and  hills, 
compounded  with  Duuuu 

In  Geemany,  these  names  arc  read  in  Ptolemy. 
Lugdunum.  t. «.  Leyden;  Stgodunmm,  i.e.  Nuremburgh;  Tmrodwnm, L f. 
Friburgh ;  Rcbedunum,  i.  e.  Brin ;  Carrodmnum,  t.  #.  Crainburgh. 

IN  THE  ALPINE  COVNTEY. 

Ebrodmmwm  and  Stdmmmm. 
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In  the  Vitoelici,  or  country  of  the  Bavarians,  in  Rhjetia,  the  Grisons  country, 

and  Noricum. 

Ckmkfdunum,  Corrodunum,  Gesodunum,  Idunum,  and  Noviodunum ;  and  in  the 
book  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  empire,  Parrodunum,  t.  e.  Partenkirk. 

In  Sarhatia  and  Dacia,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

Corrodumum,  Singindunum,  by  the  Danube ;  Noviodunum  at  the  month  of 
the  same  river ;  together  with  another  Noviodunum. 

And  there  are,  in  the  same  provinces,  not  a  few  words  declined  from  Dur9 
which  among  the  old  Gauls  and  Britons  signified  water,  and  still  retains  the 
same  signification  in  some  places,  as 

IN   FRANCE, 

Jhmcotti  in  the  Rhemisb  circuit,  Ptolemy ;  we  read  them  also  Duroeorti ; 
moreover,  Caesar  makes  mention  of  Divodurum,  of  the  Mediomatrices.  Taci- 
tus has  Divodurum,  near  Paris ;  and  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  is  Bata- 
vodurum*  amongst  the  Batavi — Ptolemy,  Tacitus.  Breviodurum  is  in  the  Iti- 
nerary of  the  Bmperor  Antoninus.  Gannodurum,  according  to  Ptolemy,  is  near 
the  Rhine;  and  Gannodurum  in  the  country  of  the  Helveti.  Octodurum,  or 
Octodurus,  according  to  Csesar,  is  amongst  the  Veragri. 

In  Rhjetia,  the  Vindklices'  country,  and  Noricum. 

Bragodurum,  Carrodurum,  Ebodurum,  Gannodurum,  and  Octodurum ;  (Pto- 
lemy.) Venaxamodurum,  and  Bododurum,  are  in  the  book  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  provinces. 

IN  SPAIN. 

Octodurum  and  Ocellodurum,  (Ptolemy :)  the  river  Durius  flowing  into  the 
ocean,  and  Duria  into  the  Mediterranean  sea;  and  in  Ireland  is  the  river  Dur; 
(Ptolemy.) 

IN   BRITAIN. 

Durocobriva,  Duroprova,  Durolenum,  Durovtrnam,  Duroliponi^Durotriget, 
Duroeomovium,  Durolitum,  Duronovaria,  Lactodurum. 

Perhaps  the  two  Alpine  rivers,  Doria  the  Greater  and  the  Less  (the  one 
running  into  the  Po,  through  the  Salassians*  country ;  the  other  through  the 
Piedmontese,)  belong  to  the  same  original ;  and  also  Issidorus,  and  Altissi- 
dorus,  cities  of  France,  so  called  (as  I  judge)  from  their  situation  near  rivers; 
to  which  Dureta  may  be  referred,  which  word  in  old  Spanish  signified  a  wooden 
throne,  as  Suetonius  says  in  the  Life  of  Augustus.  The  like  may  be  observed  of 
Domnacas,  the  proper  name  of  a  man  in  Caesar,  which  seems  to  be  corrupted 
from  Dunacus  ;  for  Dunach  may  signify  Dunan  and  Dunensis  both ;  as  Ro- 
macfa  doth  Romanus.  Dunacus,  or  rather  Dunachus,  is  yet  used  for  the  pro- 
per name  of  a  man,  which  those  who  are  ignorant  of  both  tongues,  the  Latin 
and  the  British,  wrongly  render  sometimes  Duncan,  and  sometimes  Donat. 

The  old  word  Magus  also,  in  all  the  provinces  in  which  the  public  use  of 
the  Gallic  tongue  obtained,  is  very  frequent  in  expressing  the  names  of  cities ; 
which  shews  that  it  was  of  a  Gallic  original.  But  of  the  derivatives  from  it, 
«e  may  rather  guess,  than  affirm  for  certain,  that  they  were  wout  to  signify  a 
boose,  city,  or  any  building.  We  read  in  the  book  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
empire  of  the  people  of  Rome,  tfiat  the  prefect  of  the  Parcensian  levies  was  in 
garrison  at  Magi;  and  also  in  the  same  book,  of  the  tribune  of  the  second 
cohort  being  placed  at  Magni ;  and  we  read  likewise  of  Magni  in  the  Itine- 
rary of  Antoninus.  Though  I  dare  not  positively  assert,  whether  it  be  ono 
town  or  many,  I  incline  rather  to  think  that  they  were  different. 

Towns  ending  in  Magus  are  these,  Noviomagus  in  Ptolemy,  amongst  the 
Santons ;  Noviomagus  of  the  Lexo\ii ;  Noviomagus  of  the  Vadecassii ;  Novio- 
magos  of  the  Ne metes ;  Noviomagus  of  the  Tricassini ;  Noviomagus  of  the 
Bitariges ;  Juliomagus  of  the  Andegavi ;  Rotomagus  of  the  Venolocassii ;  C«- 
laromagus  of  the  Bellovaci ;  Rotomagus  of  the  Ncrvii ;  Borbetomagus  of  the 
Vangiones  in  High  Germany ;  Yindomagus  of  the  Volci  Arecomici.  Also  in 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  Argentomagus ;  and  in  High  Germany.  Novio- 
Bagu.    In  the  book  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  empire,  Noviomagus  of 
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Belgica  Secunda;  in  Rhsstia,  Drnscmegus;  Ptolemy.    In  Britain,  is 
Itioerary  of  Antoninus,  Casaromagus ;  Sitomagos ;  Noviomagus  of  the  Regai . 
Yacomagi ;  Magiovinium ;  Vicomagi,  part  of  the  PicU  country,  Ptolemy. 

There  are  also  other  names  of  places,  common  to  many  of  these  nation*, 
but  not  so  frequently  used,  nor  so  far  extended,  as  the  former ;  such  as  arc 
Hibernia,  t.  e.  Ireland,  amongst  the  Romans,  the  name  of  an  island,  called  by 
Pomponius  Mela,  Ptolemy,  and  Juvenal,  Juverna ;  by  Strata,  Claadian,  and 
the  inhabitants  thereof,  Ierna.  That  which  some  call  the  Nerian  proasoatory. 
Strata  calls  feme ;  Jernus,  or  Jern,  a  river  of  Gallaecia,  Mela  calls  Jeraa : 
Jernus  is  also  a  river  of  Ireland ;  but  in  Ptolemy,  it  Is  reckoned  a  rive*  el 
Scotland,  falling  Into  Tay.  Another  of  the  same  name  glides  throogb  Moray . 
and  the  country  adjacent  to  both  is  called  Jerna. 

We  read  of  the  city  Mediolanum,  in  Ptolemy;  as  one  Insobrom,  of  the 
Santones ;  another  of  the  Aulerci  Rburaicl ;  another  by  the  Loire,  i.  e. 
a  fourth  by  Seqoana,  or  the  Seine,  now,  as  I  think,  named  Meoran,  or  M< 
another  in  High  Germany,  called  Asciburgium;  another  by  the 
another  in  Britain,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  Itinerary  of  Aatoanaaa. 

Also  Mareolica,  a  town  In  Spain  ;  Macolica,  in  Ireland ;  Vaga,  a  river  m 
Portugal ;  and  another  of  Wales,  in  England.  Avo,  in  Mela,  At  as,  in  Pto- 
lemy, a  river  of  Galhccta,  as  yet  retains  its  name.  In  Argyll  there  is  also  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  flowing  out  qf  the  Loch  Awe.  One  Promoatoriaaa 
Sacrum  is  in  Spain,  and  another  in  Ireland.  Ocellam  is  a  promontory  ta 
Britain  ;  Ocellum  Is  also  in  Gallaecia,  in  the  Lncensian  district ;  CtaeJU  are 
mountains  in  Scotland ;  Ocellum  is  the  last  town  of  Gallia  Togata ;  Carsar 
mentions  Uxellum,  a  town  in  Britain,  perhaps  for  Ocellum ;  for  Martian**,  m 
explaining  the  ancient  names  <»f  the  cities  of  Gallia,  says,  that  the  word  is 
variously  written,  Ocellum,  Oscela,  and  Oscdlinm ;  hence,  perhaps,  eotnrs 
Uxelloduouro,  which  is  also  sometimes  written  Uxellodurum.  So  there  » 
Taniar,  a  river  of  Gallarcia— Ptolemy ;  Tamaris,  in  Mela,  Tamarici,  a  people 
of  GalJecia ;  the  river  Tamarus,  Pliny ;  and  Tamara,  a  to  wo  in  Britain. 

Sars,  a  river  of  Gallaecia,  Ptolemy  ;  Sarcos  in  Scotland.  Mela. 

Ebora,  a  town  of  Portugal,  called  Liberalitas  Julia,  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
Eburia;  that  which  is  Cercalis  in  Banica,  in  Pliny  is  Ebora;  Ptolemy  men- 
tions Anlerci  Eburaiei  in  Gallia  Celtica;  and  also  Etaracum,  L  e.  York,  of 
the  British  Brigantes. 

Deva,  now  Dee,  a  river  of  England ;  and  three  in  Scotland,  so  called,  one 
in  Galloway,  another  in  Angus,  the  third  divides  Mearns  from  Marr. 

The  Cornavii  in  England  are  in  the  farthest  part  of  the  west;  bnt  the  Cor. 
navli  In  Scotland  are  the  farthest  north.  Both  are  now  called  KernM ;  and 
there  seems  also  to  have  been  a  third  sort  in  Scotland,  at  the  month  of  the 
river  Avenus,  or  Avon,  which  is  the  boundary  between  the  coasts  of  Lotkiaa 
and  Stirling;  for  Bede  places  the  monastery  of  Abercoro  at  the  end  of  ibe 
wall  of  Severns,  where  the  rnins  of  the  castle  of  Abercorn  still  appear.  A* a* 
is  often  met  with,  as  a  river,  both  in  England  and  Scotland ;  for  Avon  la 
Scottish,  as  well  as  Evon  in  Welsh,  signifies  a  river. 

Of  the  three  nations  which  first  inhabited  this  island  after  the  covins;  of 
Csesar,  the  Britons  were  subject  to  the  emperors  of  Rome  successively,  huk 
less  than  five  hundred  years ;  but  the  Scots  and  PicU  were  under  their  ova 
kings.  At  length,  when  all  the  neighbouring  natioos  conspired  for  the  o>» 
struction  of  the  Romans,  the  armies  of  the  latter  were  recalled  from  the  snou 
remote  provinces,  to  maintain  their  empire  at  home.  Thus  the  Britons,  beaar 
left  destitute  of  foreign  aid,  were  miserably  vexed  by  the  Scots  and  Picte . 
Insomuch  that  they  craved  help  from  the  Saxons,  who  then  roamed  the  sens 
as  pirates.  But  this  invitation  cost  the  Britons  dear ;  for  the  Saxon*,  niter 
repelling  the  PicU  and  ScoU,  being  tempted  by  the  fertility  of  the  ooaat/y. 
and  the  weakness  of  the  inhabitants,  resolved  to  make  themsches  masters  of 
the  island.  After  various  successes  in  war,  seeing  that  they  could  not  gmia 
what  they  aimed  at  by  force,  they  resolved  to  attempt  it  by  fraud,  TWtr 
stratagem  was  this.  There  being  a  conference  or  treaty,  agreed  upon  at  a 
set  day  and  place,  between  the  nobles  of  both  parties ;  the  Saxons  having  a 
sign  given  them  by  Hengist  their  captain,  slew  all  the  British  nobility,  and 
di eve  the  common  people  into  ragged  and  mountainous  pieces ;  after  wasca 
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tbey  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  open  country,  and  divided  the  fruitful  est 
part  of  the  island  between  them,  into  seven  kingdoms.  This  was  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Britain,  about  the  year  464.  And  whereas  three  German  nations  origi- 
nally undertook  expeditions  hither,  two  of  them  by  degrees  obtained  the  name 
of  Englishmen.  But  neither  the  peace  made  with  the  Britons,  nor  with  the 
English  amongst  themselves,  was  ever  faithfully  observed  for  317  years  to- 
gether. At  length,  the  Danes,  being  formidable  at  sea,  molested  England  with 
piratical  incursions;  and  though  valiantly  repulsed,  yet  about  thirty-six  years 
after  they  came  in  greater  force,  and  made  a  descent  into  the  country  with  a 
potent  army.  At  the  first  conflict  they  were  victors,  but  afterwards  tbey 
fought  the  English  with  various  successes,  till  in  the  year  1012,  Sweyne,  hav- 
ing wholly  subdued  the  Britons,  by  their  public  consent  obtained  the  king- 
dom, which,  however,  remained  but  a  few  years  in  his  family ;  for  the  Saxons 
again  elected  kings  of  their  own,  who  continued  to  reign  over  the  nation 
about  twenty-four  years  after,  when  they  were  overcome  by  William  the 
Norman,  most  of  their  nobility  being  slain,  and  their  lands  divided  among  the 
invaders.  By  this  means  the  common  people  were  kept  in  a  miserable  sla- 
very, till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  who,  easing  part  of  their  burdens,  made 
the  condition  of  the  people  a  little  more  tolerable.  But  those  who  are  in 
royal  favour,  or  who  affect  an  illustrious  and  noble  lineage,  do  all  pride  them- 
selves in  being  descended  from  the  Normans. 

These  are  the  discoveries  which  I  have  been  able  to  make,  out  of  anoient 
writings,  and  other  evidences  not  obscure,  concerning  the  original,  customs, 
and  language  of  the  three  most  ancient  nations  in  Britain  ;  all  which  induce 
me  to  believe,  that  the  old  natives,  and  other  inhabitants,  were  derived  from 
the  Gauls,  and  did  originally  use  the  Gallic  speech ;  of  which  many  signs 
plainly  appear,  both  in  France  and  Britain.  Neither  ought  it  to  seem  strange, 
that,  in  language,  which  admits  of  a  continual  change,  many  things  should 
receive  different  names  in  divers  places,  especially  in  a  long  current  of  time. 
Nay,  we  may  rather  wonder,  that  the  same  foundations  of  language,  (if  I  may 
so  speak,)  and  the  same  manner  of  declension  and  derivation,  should  yet  con- 
tinue amongst  people  widely  remote  one  from  another,  and  so  far  from  agree- 
ing together  in  the  converse  of  life,  as  to  be  often  at  mortal  enmity  with 
each  other. 

Concerning  the  other  three  nations,  the  Angles,  Danes,  and  Normans,  wa 
need  make  no  particular  inquiry ;  seeing  the  times  and  causes  of  their  com- 
ing are  known  almost  to  all.  But  1  have  entered  upon  this  task,  in  order  to 
regain  our  ancestral  rights ;  and  if  in  this  I  have  succeeded,  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  repent  of  a  little  labour,  though  far  from  being  spent  in  a  great  con- 
cern. If  1  have  failed,  they  who  differ  from  me  in  opinion,  will  not,  I  believe, 
find  fault  with  my  design."  And  I  am  so  far  from  grudging  or  taking  it  ill,  to 
have  my  judgment  refuted,  that  if  any  man  can  discover  greater  certainty, 
and  convince  me  of  my  mistake,  I  will  return  him  thanks  for  his  pains. 

1  had  resolved  here  to  put  an  end  to  this  disquisition  concerning  the  origi- 
nal of  the  nations  of  Britain,  if  Llhwyd  had  not  called  me  back,  even  against 
my  will,  by  maintaining,  that  the  Scots  and  Picts  came  but  lately  into  Al- 
bium.  Now  though  I  might,  without  any  offence,  pass  by  the  empty  vanity  and 
ignorance  of  the  man ;  yet,  lest  an  unlearned  tribe  should  pride  themselves  in 
such  a  patron,  I  shall,  in  a  few  words,  abate  his  confidence,  and  that  princi- 
pally from  those  arguments  and  testimonies  which  he  himself  hath  produced 
against  us. 

First,  I  will  speak  concerning  his  manner  ol  reasoning,  and  afterwards  of 
the  matter  itself. 

He  says,  that  neither  Julius  Caesar,  nor  Cornelius.  Tacitus,  writers  of  great 
exactness ;  nor  Suetonius,  Herodian,  or  other  Romans,  who  have  written  of 
British  affairs,  have,  in  any  part  of  their  works,  made  mention  of  Scots  or 
Picts ;  who,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  settled  in  Britain  in  that  age.  Will 
you  accept  of  this  condition,  Llhwyd,  that  because  no  anoient  writer  hath 
mentioned  a  nation  by  name,  no  such  nation  ever  had  existence  ?  If  you 
assert  this,  see  how  many  nations  will  be  struck  out  of  history  and  expunged 
io  one  or  two  lines  ?  How  great  a  table  of  proscriptions  will  you  make  ?  Nay, 
what  great  persons  will  you  annihilate,  as,  for  instance,  Brutus,  Albanaotus, 
3.  H 
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and  Camber?  What  nations  will  yon  wholly  eradicate,  as  the  Loegri.  t*' 
Cambri,  the  Albaoi,  according  to  your  decree,  who  art  both  a  tjraat  in  •*■»- 
tory  and  in  grammar,  as  deriving  Albuntu  from  Atbmnmctus  ?  But  if  this  cw«- 
dilion  do  not  please, — 

Quit  to  galline  filial  alba*, 

Not  Tile*  polli,  nati  iafelieibos  ovi* : 

Sine*  joa're  the  brood  of  pollen  with  white  legt, 
Plebeian  chicken*  are  batcb'd  of  refute  egg » ; 

1  will  propound  another  to  you,  and  such  an  one  too,  as  yoa  ought  not,  sad  I 
think,  dare  not,  refuse.  There  is  a  certain  kind  of  evidence  to  be  drawn  from 
fragments,  by  which,  if  yoa  harden  your  forehead  a  little,  you  may  prove  ar.i 
thing.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  make  use  of  this  method,  because  you  se*  m 
to  love  it  most  of  all,  as  proving  out  of  a  fragment,  known,  I  believe,  to  o>> 
one  else,  that  an  innumerable  multitude  of  the  Cimbri  issued  forth  to  destr**? 
the  Roman  empire.  Now  I  will  shew  you,  out  of  another  fragment,  that  tfcr 
Scots  and  Picts  were  in  Britain  before  Vespasian's  reign,  which  yon  dent . 
In  that  book,  to  which  you  have  given  the  title  of  Frmgmentum  Britmmn** 
Description**,  t.  e.  A  fragment  of  the  description  of  Britain ;  for  this  special 
reason,  I  believe,  because  you  thought  yourself  to  have  sufficiently  proted. 
out  of  one  of  the  two  fragments,  that  the  island  was  rather  to  be  called  Pn- 
tania,  than  Britannia;  and  out  of  the  other,  that  you  had  disgorged  such  a 
multitude  of  Cimbri,  as  your  Britain  could  not  contain :  for  this  cause,  joa 
thought  that  your  fragment  would  get  credit  enough  on  that  single  account. 
In  this  book  you  write,  that  the  names  of  Scots  and  Picts,  together  with  the 
Franks  and  English,  or  Angles,  were  well  known  to  the  Roman  world ;  ami. 
as  a  witness  for  this  opinion,  (a  meet  one  indeed,)  you  prodooe  Mamertinus  t» 
the  panegyric  spoken  by  him  to  Maximianus.  But  this  witness,  if  I  under- 
stand him  aright,  makes  against  you ;  for  Mamertinos,  speaking  of  the  »r*t 
coming  of  Julius  Caesar  into  Britain,  hath  these  words :  "  Moreover,  the  no- 
tion, as  yet  rude,  and  soli  Britanni,  accustomed  to  none  but  the  arms  of  tb* 
Irish  Picts,  their  half-naked  enemies,  did  easily  yield  to  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans." See,  I  pray,  what  Llbwyd  would  infer  out  of  this  testimooy :  first, 
that  the  Britoos  alone  did  then  inhabit  the  island ;  next,  that  the  people  their 
named  Hiberni  or  Irish,  were  afterwards  called  Scot*.  But  the  author  of 
the  panegyric  neither  asserts  the  one  nor  the  other;  for  he  affirms,  that, 
before  the  coming  of  Cassar,  the  Britons  waged  war  against  the  Scots  and 
Picts  of  the  British  soil,  that  is,  the  enemies  dwelling  in  the  land ;  so  that  «»i 
Britanni  is  the  genitive,  not  the  nominative,  case.  The  other  be  false!)  assume* 
to  himself ;  for  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  demonstrated  out  of  Orosius,  a  Spa- 
niard, and  Bede  an  Englishman,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  an- 
ciently called  Scots ;  and  that  at  length,  when  they  sent  colooies  into  Albinm. 
the  name  Scots  being  almost  extinguished  at  home,  bee  an  to  grow  fame** 
abroad.  In  another  place  Llhwyd  cootends,  that  the  Caledonii  were  called 
Britoos,  grounding  bis  assertioo  oo  no  other  argument  than  that  of  a  simple 
name,  which  was  a  common  appellative  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
island.  But  I  have  shewn  before,  out  of  that  part  of  the  panegyric  qootrd 
by  him,  that  the  Caledonians  were  Picts.  Marcellinus  affirms  as  much, 
for  he  says,  that  there  were  two  sorts  of  Picts,  the  Dicaledooes,  or,  as  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  written,  the  Du  oca  led  one  %  and  the  Veeturione*.  But  the 
Caledonii,  or  Caledones,  dwelt  in  Britain  before  the  reign  of  VespatJaa . 
neither  were  they  unknown  to  the  Romans,  as  Luoan  plainly  shews,  w  no  died 
in  Nero's  time: — 


Aat  toga  com  Tethrt,  Ratopinaqne  lilfora  fervent, 
Uada  Coladoaioa  fallit  tarbata  Brilaunoa. 

Wbeo  raging  aaaa  oa  Sandwich  ahorea  da  beat, 
Tbey  M?«r  shake  Iba  Caledonian  teat. 

But  why  do  1  trouble  myself  to  procure  foreign  witnesses,  seeing  we  hate 
a  clear  and  convincing  one  at  home ;  I  mean  Bede,  the  writer  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  England ;  for  he  takes  notice  of  the  order,  and  almost  of  th« 
vary  moments  of  time,  wherein  foreign  nations  came  into  Britain,    These  are 
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bis  words  in  his  first  book.  "  First,  the  island  was  inhabited  by  Britons, 
whence  it  bath  its  name,  who  from  the  Armoric  tract,  as  it  is  reported,  sailing 
over  into  Britain,  possessed  the  fourth  part  of  it,  and  having  seized  upon  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  island,  beginning  from  the  sooth,  it  happened  that  the 
nation  of  the  Picts,  coming  (as  it  is  reported)  oat  of  Scythia,  and  entering 
into  the  ocean,  with  long  ships  or  galleys,  bat  not  many,  were,  by  stress  of 
wind  and  weather,  driven  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  Britany  into  Ireland." 
And  a  few  lines  after,  he  says,  "  Wherefore  the  Picts,  coming  into  Britain, 
began  to  settle  themselves  in  the  north  parts  of  the  island :  the  southern  being 
possessed  by  the  Britons."  And  at  length,  after  a  few  lines  more,  he  adds, 
•*  In  process  of  time,  Britain,  besides  the  Britons  and  the  Picts,  took  in  a 
third  nation  of  Scots,  as  part  of  the  Picts."  Then,  after  many  passages,  he 
subjoins,  "  But  the  same  Britain  was  inaccessible  and  unknown  to  the  Ro- 
mans, until  the  time  of  Julius  CaesarV'  Now  observe,  reader,  I  pray,  whence, 
at  what  time,  and  in  what  order,  this  author,  much  more  ancient  and  grave 
than  Llhwyd,  doth  affirm  that  these  nations  entered  Britain.  Bede  says,  that 
the  Britons  from  the  Armoric  tract  entered  first,  but  that  the  time  is  not  cer- 
tain ;  that  the  Picts,  out  of  Scythia,  came  next  into  those  parts  of  Britain 
which  were  yet  uninhabited,  and  that  this  was  soon  after  the  entrance  of  the 
Britons,  who  were  not  as  yet  increased  into  such  a  multitude  as  to  be  able  to 
occupy  the  whole  island.  What  then  becomes  of  the  Scots  ?  When  came 
they  into  Britain  ?  In  process  of  time,  observes  Bede,  the  Picts  granted  them 
the  uninhabited  seats  in  their  districts,  so  that  they  came  after  the  two  former. 
Thus  the  Britons,  as  Bede  affirms,  came  into  this  island  out  of  Armorica  in 
France,  and,  not  long  after,  the  Picts  out  of  Scythia ;  both  of  them  seized  on 
the  vacant  and  uninhabited  places :  at  last,  the  island  being  divided  betwixt 
them,  the  Scots  entered  not  by  fxce,  but  were  admitted  into  the  portion  and 
lot  of  the  Picts,  and  that  long  before  Britain  was  known  to  the  Romans. 
Here,  how  will  you  deal  with  Llhwyd  ?  who  produces  Gildas  and  Bede  as  wit- 
nesses to  his  fables,  namely,  that  the  Scots  and  Picts  did  first  of  all  fix  their 
habitations  in  Britain,  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Honorius,  in  the 
year  420;  of  which  two,  Gildas  makes  nothing  for  him ;  and  Bede  doth  evi- 
dently convict  him  of  falsehood.  But  let  the  reader  believe  neither  Llhwyd 
nor  me,  but  examine  for  himself,  and  diligently  weigh  the  passages  of  each 
writer.  But  (says  he)  Dion  calls  the  Caledonians  Britanni ;  I  grant  he  does, 
so  doth  Lucan,  as  I  noticed  before,  and  also  Martial,  in  that  verse ; — 

Qaiote  Caledoniot  Ovidi  tUure  Britannos : 

The  Caledonians,  wbicb  in  Britain  be, 
Quintoa  Ovidraa  is  about  to  see. 

But  none  of  them  therefore  deny  tbem  to  be  Picts ;  yet  they  have  good  rea- 
son to  call  them  Br i tains :  for,  as  the  whole  island  is  called  Britain,  all  its 
inhabitants  are  properly  so  denominated.  For,  as  all  the  people  of  the  isle 
of  Sicily  were  generally  called,  by  the  Romans,  Sicilians,  without  any  differ- 
ence, though  they  themselves  called  one  another,  some  Sicilians,  and  others 
Siceliotes ;  so  the  possessors  of  Britain  are,  by  foreigners,  all  called  Britains; 
bat  they  themselves  often  call  the  ancient  inhabitants  Britons,  and  the  other 
people  of  different  nations  living  there,  sometimes  by  the  private  names  of 
the  countries  whence  they  came,  and  sometimes  by  the  common  name  of 
Britains.  Wherefore  the  Caledonians,  Picts,  and  Scots,  are  sometimes  called 
each  by  their  own  national  name,  yet  all  of  tbem,  not  seldom,  by  the  general 
term  Britains.    But  Britons,  as  far  as  I  remember,  no  man  ever  called  them. 

There  is  also  another  difference  amongst  them,  to  be  observed  in  the  word 
Britannia ;  as  there  is  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Latins  in  the  word  Asia.  For 
Asia  sometimes  denotes  the  third  part  of  the  habitable  world,  and  sometimes 
it  is  taken  for  that  part  of  the  greater  Asia  which  is  situated  on  this  side  the 
mountain  Taurus,  and  is  wont  to  be  called  Asia  the  Less.  So  Britain  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  name  of  the  whole  island  in  general ;  and  at  other 
times  only  for  that  part  of  it  which  was  subjected  to  the  Romans,  and  which 
was  bounded  sometimes  by  the  river  Humbert  sometimes  by  the  wall  of 
Adrian,  and  sometimes  by  the  wall  of  Severos  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  this 
pan  are,  by  British  writers,  more  usually  called  Britons  than  Britains  ;  but 
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the  other  persons  living  in  the  island,  t .  e.  the  Scots  and  the  Plots,  were  eatVd 
by  Bede  sometimes  Britaios,  and  sometimes  strrnngert  and  fartifmtrt.  We 
may  also  find  the  same  remarkable  difference  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and 
WHliam  of  Malmesbary.  And  therefore  the  Caledonians  will  not  be  counted 
Britons  the  less,  for  being  styled  Britaios  by  Dion,  Martian,  Locan,  or  any 
other  good  author,  than  the  Brntians  will  be  Romans,  though  both  of  them  are 
Italians.  If  Iihwyd  had  taken  notice  of  these  things,  he  would  never  have 
involved  himself  in  such  dark  labyrinths,  nor  so  rashly  and  inconsiderately 
have  made  a  positive  determination  in  a  point  so  obscure,  neither  would  be 
have  denied  the  Caledonians  to  have  been  Picts,  because  they  are  termed  by 
Dion,  Britaios.  Neither  hath  Llbwyd  any  jost  cause  to  wonder,  that  no  writer 
more  ancient  than  Ammianus  Marcellinns,  and  Claudian,  should  have  made 
mention  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  though  they  lived  so  many  ages  in  Britain. 
For,  not  to  speak  of  the  Valli,  Cambri,  and  Loegri,  names  lately  known  to  the 
world,  I  may  ask  him,  why,  since  so  many  Greek  and  Latin  writers  have 
written  of  the  affairs  of  Greece,  yet  no  Grecian  once  names  his  countrymen 
GrsBci ;  nor  any  Latin  author  calls  them  Hellenes  ?  Why  did  the  names  of  the 
nations  jost  mentioned,  and  which  oar  Welshman  will  have  to  be  very  ancient, 
creep  so  late  into  history  ?  If  yon  ask  any  Englishman  of  what  country  he  is, 
none  will  answer,  that  he  is  a  Saxon ;  yet  the  Scots,  Picts,  Irish,  both  the 
Britons,  •'.  e.  those  that  inhabit  Britain,  and  those  who  dwell  in  France,  still 
unanimously  call  them  by  that  name.  Why  do  not  the  old  Scots,  even  to  this 
day,  acknowledge  and  own  the  name  of  Scots  ?  It  ought  not  then  to  seem 
absurd  to  any  man,  if,  when  the  Romans  asked  their  captives  of  what  nation 
they  were,  one  said  a  Moeatian,  another  an  Attacottian,  a  third  a  Caledoataa ; 
and  the  names  which  foreign  nations  received  from  them  they  still  retained, 
and  nsed  in  their  common  discourse ;  neither,  as  I  judge,  will  it  seem  incre- 
dible, that  some  names  are  more  known  to  historians  and  strangers,  and 
others  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Though  the  premises  make  it  swtt- 
eiently  appear,  that  the  coming  of  the  Scots  and  Picts  into  Britain,  was  wot 
only  more  ancient  than  Llhwyd  will  grant  it  to  be ;  oay,  that  it  was  but  a 
little  later  than  the  coming  of  the  Britaios  themselves  into  it ;  yet  I  shall  add 
other,  and  those  no  contemptible  conjectures.  The  Brigantes.  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  who  were  seated  beyond  the  river  Homber,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  possessed  the  whole  breadth  of  the  island  between  the  two  seas,  came 
probably  not  from  the  tract  of  France,  which  was  nearest ;  for  no  Brigantes 
are  said  to  have  inhabited  there;  hot  out  of  Spain,  first  into  Ireland,  and  from 
thence  into  Britain,  as  beiog  a  neighbouring  island  to  it  Neither  doth  this 
differ  from  the  conjecture  of  Tacitus,  which  be  makes  concerning  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  isle.  If  the  Brigantes  came  from  Ireland,  then  they  must 
be  of  Scottish  race,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  were. 
8eneca  also  seems  to  coofirm  this  opinion,  in  that  elegant  satire  of  his, 
corning  the  death  of  Claudius,  in  these  words  :— 


III*  Brilmoi  alum  »©ti  Utter*  peati, 
Kt  Ccerelaea  Soatabrifaates  dare  Roaraleit 
Cella  eeteaia  jnarit,  el  ipsau  ae? ft  Rom 
Jan  Motrit  treaere  eeeaaaw. 


He,  Briteaa,  which  hayaad  kaowa  mm  did  da/all, 
Aad  blea  Seatabrigaate*  did  eeapel 
Room's  joke  to  bear.    Tha  aooaa  widely  spread 
HU  fofiraeiaal,  aad  his  aaw  laws  did  dread. 

In  these  verses  Joseph  8ealiger,  the  son  of  Julius,  is  of  opinion,  that  for 
8cutanrigantes,  we  ought  to  read  Scotobrigaotes.  Of  how  great  learning 
and  judgment  that  young  man  is ;  of  what  industry  in  comparing  ancient 
writers ;  and  of  what  acu tenets  in  finding  out  the  meaning  of  obscure  pas- 
sages, the  works  that  he  has  published  evince.  At  present  1  shall  only  sat. 
that  having  undertaken  to  illustrate  the  affairs  of  Britain,  I  thought  his  criti- 
cism was  not  to  be  omitted ;  and  I  will  declare  in  few  words,  why  I  think  it 
true.  Since  we  read  in  C*»sar,  and  other  authors,  eminent  for  accuracy  and 
knowledce,  that  the  Britons  were  wont  to  paint  their  bodies  with  woad ;  and 
in  Herodfan,  that  they  used  narrow  shields  in  war,  (snob  as  Livy  ascribe*  to 
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the  Asiatic  Gauls,)  and  no  great  ornament  in  their  arms ;  it  seemed  absnrd  to 
sake  mention  of  the  shield  which  was  not  painted,  and  to  omit  noticing  the 
body  which  was  so.  Now  the  old  Britons  were  painted,  not  for  comeliness, 
as  several  other  nations  were ;  but  that  their  blue  appearance  might  render 
them  more  awfnl  to  their  enemies  in  battle :  though  how  this  colour  con  Id 
appear  terrible  in  a  narrow  shield,  I  do  not  understand.  Therefore  it  is  very 
probable,  that  though  Seneoa  was  a  learned  man,  and,  according  to  Dion, 
kept  tbe  whole  island  of  Britain  under  the  oppression  of  usury,  yet  being 
ignorant  of  its  history,  be  wrote  the  word  Scotobrigantes,  to  distinguish  these 
people  from  tbe  other  Brigantes,  both  Spanish  and  Gallic.  It  makes  also  for 
the  same  purpose,  that  in  those  verses  he  divides  the  Britons  and  Brigantes 
into  two  different  nations ;  which  is  also  done  by  some  British  writers,  who  de- 
nominate the  Humber  as  the  boundary  of  Britain.  This  matter  not  being  well 
considered  by  Heetor  Boetius,  as  I  judge,  led  him  into  a  mistake ;  for,  having 
somewhere  read,  that  the  Silures  and  Brigantes  were  called  Scoti,  as  deriving 
their  origin  from  Ireland,  he  placed  them  in  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Scots, 
or  in  Albiom.  His  mistake,  though  it  might  justly  offend  others,  yet  ought 
not  to  nave  been  so  severely  censured  by  Llhwyd,  who  has  committed  as 
great  errors  of  the  same  kind ;  for  he  makes  the  Combri,  or  (as  they  call 
themselves)  Comri,  to  issue  out  of  a  corner  of  Britain,  to  plunder  the  whole 
world.  He  concludes  from  one  or  two  words,  which  were  common  to  both, 
that  the  Cimbri  and  Britanni  were  of  one  nation.  These  words  are  Morema- 
rosa  and  Trimarchia :  where  it  is  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  the  roan's 
acoteness  in  disputing,  and  of  bis  sobtilty  in  drawing  inferences.  Moreraa- 
rosa,  says  be,  is  a  British  word,  but  it  was  once  a  Cimbric  one,  and  of  no 
other  nation  but  that  which  dwelt  near  the  Baltic  sea.  Now,  since  our  coun- 
trjmen  use  the  same  word,  and  are  called  by  the  same  name  with  those  other 
Cimbri ;  therefore,  both  must  have  been  of  the  same  stock  and  nation. 

In  this  matter,  first,  Llhwyd  affirms  falsehoods  for  truths,  and  takes  uncer- 
tainties for  realities.  For  it  is  a  manifest  untruth,  that  both  of  them  are 
called  Cimbri,  even  allowing  Llhwyd  himself  to  be  a  witness,  who  affirms,  that 
all  his  countrymen,  the  inhabitants  of  Cambria,  were  so  called  from  their  king, 
Camber,  and  he  calls  himself  a  Cambro-Briton.  I  could  also  prove  tbe  false- 
hood of  this  opinion,  by  the  testimony  of  all  bis  countrymen,  who  do  not  call 
themselves  Cimbri,  but  Cumri.  As  that  is  false,  so  this  is  uncertain,  whether 
other  people  living  by  tbe  Baltic  sea  did  not  use  that  word  which  yon  attribute 
to  tbe  Cimbri  alone ;  especially,  since  it  appears  from  Tacitus,  that  many 
nations,  in  that  tract  of  Germany,  spoke  the  Gallic  tongue,  and  I  have  before 
proved  that  word  to  be  Gallic.  But  suppose  that  both  assumptions  were 
true,  what  then  ?  Did  you  never  read  that  tbe  soldiers  of  Pompey,  when  he 
waged  war  in  Asia,  were  sainted  as  brethren  by  the  Albans  who  inhabited 
Caucasus,  because  both  of  them  had  the  same  name  ?  Neither  do  I  doubt 
bat  that  if  a  man  had  observed  both  tongues,  he  might  have  found  one  or  two 
words  signifying  the  same  thing  in  both ;  bat  they  wanted  such  a  man  as 
IJhwyd  there,  who,  because  both  people  had  certain  words  common  between 
them,  would  nave  proved  that  both  were  of  the  same  nation ;  and  yet  the 
purblind  man  seems  to  be  sensible  of  the  weakness  of  his  conclusion,  when 
he  adds  that  the  Cimbri  were  called  jEstiones  ^  by  tbe  Germans ;  though,  to 
make  that  out,  he  should  have  shewn  at  what  time,  and  upon  what  grounds, 
the  Cimbri  were  transformed  into  jEstiones,  and  the  iEstiones  again  into 
Cimbri.  He  speaks  not  a  syllable  of  this,  but  only  cites  a  British  history, 
collected  out  of  tbe  Milesian  fables  of  the  Gaols ;  and  he  also  quotes  a  certain 
fragment,  whence,  being  now  degraded  from  an  antiquary,  to  be  either  a 
botcher,  or  compiler  of  useless  relics,  or  (if  I  may  so  speak)  a  fragmentary, 
he  doth  piece  op  new  kingdoms  and  new  nations  for  us.  All  this  he  doth  with 
great  labour,  and  yet  with  no  colour  of  probability,  where  yet  it  was  very 
obvious  to  bun  (unless  perhaps  it  was  above  tbe  poor  man's  reach)  to  find  out 
the  causes,  why  the  name  Cirober  was  communicated  to  tbe  Cimbri  and  tbe 
Welsh  too ;  for  Plutarch  says,  that  it  was  not  the  name  of  a  nation,  but  of  an 
occupation  or  employment,  and  that  robbers  were  so  called  by  the  Germans. 
Saidas,  no  contemptible  grammarian  amongst  tbe  Greeks,  understands  tbe 
word  in  the  same  sense ;  and  Festus  Pompeius,  amongst  the  Latins,  writes. 
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thai  the  Cimbri  were  called  robbers  by  the  Gaols.  If  we  follow  these 
opinions,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  oot  why  the  Cimbri,  whom  LJbwyd 
places  in  Britain,  came  by  that  name,  especially  since  their  neighbours,  taw 
Angli,  or  English,  affirm,  that  even  in  this  age,  their  manners  shew  them  t*o 
much  inclined  to  the  same  dishonest  practices.  8ure  I  am,  that  Livy  call* 
the  slave  who  was  sent  to  kill  Marias  in  the  prison  of  the  Mint  a  rose,  a  Gaol . 
while  Lacan  calls  him  a  Cimber ;  bat  no  writer  of  credit  styles  him  a  Brit««. 
If  LIhwyd  had  examined  these  things,  or  if,  after  consideration,  be  had  chosea 
rather  to  remember  them,  than  to  frame  new  monsters  to  himself;  there  was 
no  necessity  for  him,  in  a  moment,  or  rather  with  one  falsehood,  to  have  Uc 
whole  of  Britain  almost  destitute  and  forsaken,  all  its  military  young  men 
exhausted,  and  000,000  of  them  drawn  out  of  it  at  one  single  draft. 

I  will  not  here  minutely  inquire,  to  what  male  children  the  Welsh  are  wont 
to  give  the  names  of  the  Cimbric  kings;  for  this  diligent  writer  brings  in  tbti 
also  as  an  argument  of  their  ancient  pedigree. 

If  I  mistake  not,  the  Latin,  German,  and  Syriac  names,  are  the  chief  which 
he  will  find.  But  if  a  solid  argument  mav  be  brought  from  the  proper  nam** 
of  men  (which  are  oftentimes  arbitrarily  imposed  by  parents,  or  vain-gloriously 
adopted  oot  of  some  history)  then  Llhw\d  might  rather  persuade  us,  that  hu 
countrymen  are  Jews,  Romans,  or  Germans,  than  Cimbri ;  or,  if  he  would 
advise  his  compatriots  to  give  baptismal  names,  drawn  from  history,  to  their 
children,  within  a  few  years  he  might  transform  them  into  what  nation 
soever  he  pleased.  But  with  regard  to  the  names  of  the  Cimbric  king*, 
which,  he  says,  were  accustomed  to  be  given  to  children,  I  would  willing!} 
ask  from  what  oracle  he  received  It?  unless  I  knew  beforehand,  that  be  never 
wants  some  fragment,  out  of  which  he  can  prove  what  pleases  himself.  Of 
this  Cimbric  expedition,  I  cannot  but  admire,  how,  since  all  their  militiary 
men  were  sent  abroad,  that  within  the  space  of  forty  years  (for  it  was  about 
that  interval  between  the  Cimbric  war  and  Julius  Caesar's  arrival  in  Britain 
yoor  country  of  Wales  should  soon  become  so  populous;  especially  since 
after  Maximus  bad  drawn  forth  a  far  lesser  number  out  of  Britain,  whew  it 
was  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  the  Britains  could  never  again  hold  up  their 
heads,  but  were  brought  into  bitter  servitude  by  the  Saxons ;  and  1  wonder 
also,  why  Cesar,  who  lived  early  enough  to  remember  the  Cimbric  war,  unea 
he  came  into  Britain,  being  a  learned  man,  and  a  great  favourer  of  the  party 
of  Marios,  did  find  out  nothing  concerning  this  expedition.  Lastly,  I  desire 
to  know,  whether  LIhwyd  spoke  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  when  be  added,  that  the 
affinity  of  both  the  Cimbri  might  be  inferred  from  their  equal  contempt  of  gold 
and  silver  f  Here  I  would  ask  of  him,  whether  he  spoke  in  earnest,  when  he 
calls  those  Cimbriaos  very  moderate,  and  content  with  a  little,  who  did  not 
only  vex  and  plunder  Gaul,  and  a  part  of  Spain  too,  but  in  n  manner 
wholly  wasted  and  destroyed  both ;  alter  which  they  hastened  to  Italy,  ia 
quest  of  a  richer  booty :  whose  opolency,  got  by  robberies,  the  Helvetian* 
emulating,  they  also  became  plunderers,  as  Strabo  relates  la  bis  seventh 
book.  Dare  you  call  such  men  frugal  and  temperate  ?  But  that  it  may  ap- 
pear that  the  Cimbric  name  is  truly  assigned  to  your  nation,  you  make  Welsh- 
men emulous  of  those  ways  to  which  the  Cimbnans  were  addicted ;  and  your- 
self, in  chief,  who  ravage  all  nations  to  steal  from  them  a  little  glory.  For. 
not  content  to  have  arrogated  the  deeds  of  the  Cimbri  to  your  country  men, 
you  add,  with  as  impudent  and  fictitious  an  untruth,  that  the  Sicamnn  uere 
also  of  your  stock.  And  because,  in  the  name  of  both  nations,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain similitude  of  letters,  from  that  affinity  of  words  you  feign  a  eoujuocuoa 
of  blood.  At  this  rate,  by  their  descent  from  the  Sicambrians,  the  Pranks, 
and  their  children's  children,  to  all  generations,  will  be  allied  to  you ;  and  so. 
by  a  series  of  lies,  you  will  raise  a  bridge  to  bring  back  the  fugitive  Bream . 
of  which,  one,  who  took  Rome,  lived  about  a  hundred  years  before  the  other, 
who  besieged  Delphi ;  but  you  jumble  and  compact  them  together  into  one 
body,  that  so  you  might  dress  up  a  new  monster  out  of  a  dead  and  living  man 
pieced  together;  as  if  it  were  difficult  to  prove,  by  other  arguments,  that 
monsters  are  bora  in  that  very  country  which  brought  forth  such  a  person  as 
yourself.  **  But,"  savs  LIhwyd,  ••  no  u titer  acknowledged!  that  there  were  two 
Brenuov's,  besides  Pul)dore  Virgil."    Surely,  LIhwyd,  thy  reason  hath  (m- 
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saken  thee,  or  else  thou  bast  never  read  the  fourth  book  of  Strabo,  where  he 
writes, "  that  the  Breonns  who  besieged  Delphi,  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
Praasus."     Nay,  not  Strabo  alone,  but  every  man  who  believes  that  Rome 
was  taken  by  one  Brennns,  and  that  above  an  hundred  years  after,  Delphi 
was  besieged  by  another,  doth  acknowledge  that  there  were  two  of  that  name ; 
since  both  enterprises  could  not  be  performed  by  the  same  man.    But  if  we 
believe  the  monk,  who  compiled  the  British  history,  Brennus,  the  brother  of 
Beltnus,  preceded  these  two  Brenni  three  hundred  years ;  if  therefore  he  led 
his  army  into  Italy  at  that  time,  he  must  have  fought  with  Numa  Pompilius, 
or  with  Tallua  Hostilius,  and  not  with  the  free  people  of  Rome.    But,  to  omit 
these  things,  whence  doth  this  new  logician  gather  that  Brennns  was  a  Briton? 
Truly,  from  only  one  word,  Trimarchia,  which  is  yet  common  to  the  Scotch, 
Gaols,  and  W elsb.    Paosanias,  whom  you  quote  partially,  that  so  he  may  make 
for  your  purpose,  calls  Brennus  and  his  companions  Gauls,  and  acknowledgeth 
that  word  to  be  Gallic.    But  you  only,  shamefully,  and  against  the  credit  of 
all  Greek  and  Latin  historians,  nay,  and  in  spite  of  Minerva  and  all  the  Muses, 
strive  to  prove  him  a  Briton.    Perhaps  I  have  prosecuted  this  argument  further 
than  either  the  obscurity  of  the  matters,  or  the  unskilfulness  and  inconsis- 
tency of  Llbwyd,  deserved ;  but  I  have  done  it,  not  out  of  desire  to  carp  at  or 
blame  others,  (which  I  am  far  from,)  but  to  check  the  petulance  of  a  man  who 
abounds  in  abusive  language,  and  that  I  might  reduce  him  from  a  wild  and 
extravagant  rage,  which  makes  him  speak  evil  of  almost  all  writers,  and  bring 
him,  at  last,  to  acknowledge  his  error.    To  omit  others  at  present,  he  attacks 
with  great  scurrility  Hector  Boetius,  a  man  not  only  uncommonly  skilled  in  the 
liberal  arts,  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  but  also  endued  with  singular 
humanity  and  courtesy  ;  but  Llhwyd  so  falls  upon  him,  as.  to  blame  nothing 
in  him,  of  which  he  himself  is  not  far  more  guilty.    Hector  places  the  Bri- 
gantes  in  Galloway,  in  which  be  was  wrong ;  for  I  have  no  design  to  defend 
his  mistakes :  but  Llhwyd  brings  out  great  forces  of  the  Cimbri,  from  one 
corner  of  Britain ;  how  truly,  let  the  learned  judge.     Hector  attributes  things 
performed  by  others,  against  the  Romans  in  Britain,  to  his  countrymen,  the 
Scotch.    And  Llbwyd  falsely  affirms,  that  Rome  was  taken,  Macedonia  vexed, 
Greece  afflicted,  the  noblest  oracle  of  the  world  sacrilegiously  violated,  by  his 
countrymen,  the  Britons ;  nay,  that  Asia  itself  was  compelled  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  few  vagabonds.    He  blames  Hector,  but  falsely,  for  making  Gildo,  who 
raised  great  commotions  in  Africa,  a  Scot ;  and  yet  be  converts  the  same 
Gildo,  who  was  indeed  a  Moor,  into  a  Goth ;  because  Gildns  and  Gildo  are 
names  almost  alike.    Let  me  ask  you,  are  they  more  alike  than  Luddus, 
Ljdus,  and  Lad io  ?    This  is  certain,  that  Gildus  is  an  old  name  in  Scotland, 
as  the  ancient  clan  of  the  Macgilds,  or  Macgills,  doth  shew  ;  of  whose  pos- 
terity there  are  yet  families  remaining  of  good  account,  both  in  Scotland  and 
in  England.     But  since  Llhwyd  hath  such  an  intemperate  tongue,  that  he 
cares  not  what  he  says,  provided  he  may  abuse  others,  I  shall  leave  him,  and 
conclude  this  book,  with  giving  him  a  caution,  that— 

Loripedem  rectus  derideat,  Elhiopem  albua. 

Let  the  weU-ahap'd  deride  the  crooked  beck, 
Aad  the  fair-feetur'd  woman  acorn  the  black. 


BOOK  III. 


Thouch  I  have  sufficiently  demonstrated,  in  the  two  former  books,  how 
fabulous,  and  like  mere  prodigies,  the  memoirs  are,  which  the  writers  of  the 
British  affairs  have  delivered  concerning  their  ancestors ;  and  though  I  have 
also  shewn,  by  plain  and  cogent  evidences,  that  the  ancient  Britons  had  their 
original  from  the  Gauls ;  yet  seeing  I  have  to  do  with  such  men  as  may  be 
rather  said  to  contend  obstinately  for  a  manifest  falsehood,  than  to  have  fallen 
into  a  mistake  by  rashness  or  ignorance,  1  have  thought  it  worthwhile  to 
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borrow  proofs  from  writers  wbo  bear  a  great  authority  Amongst  all  learned 
men,  that  I  might  take  off  the  edge  from  the  boldness  of  those  conceited  dis- 
potaoU ;  and,  by  that  means,  supply  the  lovers  of  truth  and  virtue  with  areas 
to  restrain  their  daring  effrontery.  In  the  rank  of  soch  classic  author*.  I 
judge  J  olios  Caesar  to  deserve  the  first  place,  both  for  bis  diligence  in  search- 
ing, his  certainty  in  knowing,  and  sincerity  in  declaring  things  to  others.  In 
the  fifth  Book  of  bis  Commentaries,  concerning  the  Gallic  war,  he  says  ;— 
44  The  interior  of  Britain  is  inhabited  by  those  who  are  said,  by  themselves,  to 
be  natives  of  the  soil.  The  sea-coast  is  peopled  by  Belgians,  wbo  came 
thither  for  war  and  plunder.  These  last,  passing  over  from  different  parts, 
and  settling  in  the  country,  still  retain  the  names  of  the  states  whence  they 
deseended.  The  bland  is  very  populous,  and  their  houses  are  much  like 
those  of  the  Gauls.  They  have  a  great  store  of  cattle ;  and  use  brass  lor 
money,  or  iron  rings,  weighed  at  a  certain  rate.  The  remote  parts  abound  in 
tin,  and  near  the  sea-coasts  iron  is  found,  though  but  In  a  small  quantity. 
Their  brass  is  imported  from  other  nations.  All  kinds  of  trees  grow  here,  as 
in  Gaul,  except  the  beech  and  fir.  The?  deem  it  unlawful  to  eat  hares,  fowls, 
or  geese,  notwithstanding  which  they  breed  them  all  for  pleasure  and  diver* 
sion.  The  climate  is  more  temperate,  and  the  eold  less  severe,  than  in  GauL 
The  island  is  triangular ;  one  side  faeeth  Gaul,  and  the  extremity,  towards 
Kent,  whence  is  the  nearest  passage  to  that  country,  points  to  the  east.  The 
other  side,  which  looks  to  the  south,  extends  about  five  hundred  miles. 
Another  side,  to  the  west,  lleth  toward  Spain ;  and  over  against  it  is  Ireland, 
which  is  an  island  half  as  large  as  Britain,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  strait 
similar  to  that  which  divides  the  latter  from  Gaul.  Between  England  and  Ire- 
land is  the  isle  of  Mooa ;  with  many  smaller  islands,  of  which  some  write,  that 
in  the  winter,  for  thirty  days  together,  they  have  a  continual  night  Of  this, 
however,  we  learned  nothing  by  inquiry ;  only  we  found,  by  the  boor-glass, 
that  the  nights  were  shorter  than  in  Gaul.  The  length  of  this  side  is  coe*- 
puted  at  seven  hundred  miles.  The  last  side  faeeth  the  north-east,  and  is 
exposed  to  the  open  sea,  pointing  a  little  toward  the  German  coast.  This 
side  is  thought  to  contain  eight  hundred  miles.    Thus  the  whole  island  cons- 

Erehends  a  circuit  of  two  thousand  miles.  Of  all  the  inhabitants,  those  of 
[ent  are  most  courteous  and  civil,  because  their  country  borders  upon  the 
sea,  and  they  differ  little  from  the  Gauls.  The  inland  people,  for  the  moat 
part,  sow  no  corn,  but  live  upon  milk  and  flesh,  and  are  clothed  with  skins. 
All  the  Britons  have  their  faces  painted  with  woad,  which  gives  them  a  bine 
colour,  to  make  them  terrible  in  battle.  They  wear  their  hair  long;  bwt  all 
the  rest  of  the  body  is  shaven,  except  the  head  and  upper  lip.  Ten  or  twelve 
live  together,  having  their  wives  in  common ;  especially  brethren  with  brethren, 
and  parents  with  children ;  but  the  issue  is  always  accounted  his  to  whom 
the  mother  was  first  given  in  marriage." 

And  a  little  after,  be  nays,—"  By  these  it  was  understood  that  the  capital 
of  Cassibelanus  was  not  far  off,  situated  amidst  woods  and  marshes,  and  well 
stored  with  men  and  cattle.  A  town  among  the  Britons,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  thick  wood,  fortified  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  to  make  it  a  place  of  retreat 
against  the  incursions  of  their  enemies.  Thither  Caesar  marched  with  his 
army,  and,  though  the  place  was  strong  both  by  art  and  nature,  be  assaulted 
it  in  two  several  places.  The  enemy,  after  a  short  stand,  were  obliged  to 
give  way  at  last,  and  retire  by  another  part  of  the  wood.  Vast  numbers  of 
cattle  were  found  in  this  place,  and  many  of  the  Britons  cither  lost  their  lives 
or  were  made  prisoners.** 

Tmeitus,  in  las  Lift  of  Julius  AfricoU. 

**  I  design  here  to  give  a  clear  account  of  the  site  of  Britain,  and  of  its  in- 
habitants, though  they  have  been  already  described  by  several  writers.  This 
I  do,  not  to  compare  either  my  care  or  ingenuity  with  theirs,  but  as  it  was  then 
first  thoroughly  subdued,  so  soeb  things  as  our  ancestors,  without  perfect  dis- 
covery, have  merely  illustrated  by  tltcir  pens,  shall  now  be  faithfully  set  down 
upon  knowledge.  Britain,  the  greatest  of  all  the  islands  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans, coast etb  by  the  east  upon  Germany,  by  the  west  towards  Spain,  and  bath 
France  on  the  south ;  while  to  the  north  no  land  lies  against  it,  but  only  a  vast 
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sod  broad  sea  beating  upon  its  shore.  Livy,  and  Fabius  Rosticus,  two  most 
eloquent  authors,  one  among  the  ancients,  and  the  other  among  the  moderns, 
have  compared  the  figure  of  Britain  to  an  oblong  scuttle,  or  two-edged 
axe;  and  such  indeed  is  the  form  and  shape  of  that  part  on  this  side  Cale- 
donia, from  whence  the  report  of  the  whole  being  so  made  seems  to  take  its 
rise;  bat  there  is,  besides,  a  vast  tract  of  ground,  which  stretcheth  out  even 
to  the  farthermost  point,  growing  narrow  and  sharp  like  a  wedge.  The  Roman 
fleet,  by  the  orders  of  Agricola,  sailed  round  this  extremity,  and  thus  first  dis- 
covered Britain  to  be  an  island.  In  this  expedition  also,  the  isles  of  Orkney 
were  found  out  and  subdued.  Thule,  which  had  lain  concealed  and  unknown 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  covered  with  snow,  was  at  the  same  time  explored. 
The  sea  thereabout  is  said  to  be  a  sluggish  mass,  and  yields  with  difficulty  to 
the  oar;  nor  is  it  liable  to  the  agitation  of  winds,  probably  because  in  those 
parts  there  are  not  any  very  high  lands  and  mountains,  which  commonly  dis- 
turb the  air,  and  occasion  tempests. 

"  But  an  examination  into  the  nature  of  the  ocean  and  its  tides,  does  not 
properly  belong  to  this  work,  and  many  have  done  it  before.  One  thing  I  will 
add,  that  the  sea  hath  no  where  in  the  world  a  more  large  and  free  dominion, 
now  receiving  the  waters  of  many  rivers,  and  again  driving  their  current 
back  to  the  original  source.  Nor  is  it  on  the  coast  only  that  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  tide  is  felt ;  for  the  sea  forces  itself  into  the  recesses  of  the  land, 
forming  bays  and  islands  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  and  foaming  amidst 
hills  and  mountains,  as  in  its  natural  channel.  Now,  what  manner  of  men 
the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain  were,  whether  originating  io  the  country,  or 
imported  from  afar,  cannot  be  ascertained,  since  they  are  a  very  barbarous 
people.  Their  complexions  vary,  whence  some  conjectures  may  be  formed ; 
for  the  red  hair  and  strong  limbs  of  those  who  inhabit  Caledonia,  indicate  a 
German  descent:  while  the  coloured  countenance  of  the  Silures,  and  their 
hair  being  commonly  crisped,  besides  their  situation  over  against  Spain,  ren- 
ders it  probable  that  the  old  Iberians  passed  the  sea,  and  possessed  those 
places.  Those  nearest  to  Gaul  likewise  resemble  the  people  of  that  country, 
cither  because  they  retain  something  of  the  race  from  which  they  descended  ; 
or,  that  in  countries  which  are  near  and  opposite  each  other,  an  exposure  to 
the  same  atmospherical  influence  may  give  their  bodies  a  similar  cast  of  com- 
plexion. But,  generally  speaking,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  Gauls,  being  the 
nearest,  peopled  the  island.  In  their  ceremonies  and  superstitious  persua- 
sions, there  is  an  apparent  conformity ;  nor  do  they  differ  much  in  language. 
They  are  alike  bold  to  challenge,  and  forward  to  run  themselves  into  dangers; 
though  when  those  evils  come,  they  are  equally  affrighted,  and  anxious  to  be 
rid  of  them.  Indeed,  the  Britons  make  more  show  of  courage,  as  being  not 
mollified  yet  by  long  peace ;  for  the  Gauls  also  were  once,  as  we  read,  re- 
nowned in  war,  till,  by  giving  themselves  up  to  an  idle  pacific  life,  they  became 
effeminate,  and  lost  their  manhood  and  liberty  together.  And  so  it  befell  those 
Britons  who  were  subdued  of  old ;  but  the  rest  retain  the  character  of  the 
ancient  Gaols.  Their  military  strength  consisteth  in  foot ;  but  the  inhabit- 
ants of  some  parts  make  war  in  chariots.  A  person  of  the  first  rank  guides 
the  machine,  while  bis  attendants  maintain  the  combat.  They  were  formerly 
governed  by  kings,  but  now  they  are  divided  under  petty  princes,  into  parties 
and  factions :  and  this  is  our  principal  security  against  those  nations  who 
would  be  much  more  formidable,  were  they  not  disunited  in  their  counsels;  it 
seldom  happening  that  the  people  of  two  or  three  places  will  meet  and  concur 
to  resist  a  common  danger ;  thus,  by  fighting  separately  and  in  small  parties, 
they  are  all  subdued.  The  sky  is  very  cloudy,  and  much  given  to  rain,  with- 
out extremity  of  cold.  Their  days  are  longer  than  in  our  part  of  the  world  ; 
the  nights  light,  and,  in  the  farthermost  part  of  the  island,  so  short,  that 
between  the  going  out  and  coming  in  of  the  day,  the  space js  hardly  perceived  ; 
and  when  clouds  do  not  come  in  the  way  to  hinder  it,  they  affirm  that  the 
solar  light  may  be  seen  at  midnight,  and  that  it  neither  setteth  nor  riseth,  but 
passeth  along,  the  extreme  and  plain  parts  of  the  earth  projecting  a  low  sha- 
dow, which  is  but  u  little  elevated  above  the  horizon,  and  obscures  not  the 
atmosphere  so  far  as  to  make  the  night  very  dark.  The  soil,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  olive,  line,  and  other  trees  which  are  proper  to  warmer  countries, 
3.  1 
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U  very  prolific  in  all  kinds  of  grain,  which  shoot  np  quickly,  and  ripen  stowfe. 
owing;  to  the  excessive  moisture  of  the  ground  and  air.  Britain  prodorrtfc 
gold  and  silver,  and  other  metals,  which  make  it  worth  a  eonqoest.  Tfc* 
ocean  bringetb  forth  pearl  also,  not  equal  indeed  to  that  of  the  East,  bat  of  a 
dusky  and  pale  colour,  which  proceeds,  as  some  suppose,  from  the  want  *A 
•kill  in  the  collectors.  In  the  Red  Sea  the  fish  are  taken  alive  from  the  ro»  at 
bat  in  Britain  they  are  thrown  up  by  the  waves,  a  ad  so  are  gathered.  I 
rather  believe,  however,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  country  not  to  yic'.j 
pnrepearl. 

M  The  Britons  endure  levies  of  men  and  money,  and  all  other  hardens  iav 
posed  by  the  empire,  patiently,  if  unaccompanied  by  injuries ;  but  indignities 
they  cannot  endure,  considering  themselres  subjects,  and  not  slaves. 

"  The  first  Roman  that  entered  Britain  with  an  army,  was  Julias  Carts* 
who,  though  he  landed  and  terrified  the  inhabitants  with  a  battle,  jet  u»av 
seem  rather  to  have  shewn  the  place  to  posterity,  than  to  have  gained  pos- 
session of  it  In  the  civil  wars  that  ensued  at  Rome,  and  long  after.  Bntais 
was  forgotten,  and  so  continued  to  be  even  in  peaceable  times.  This  was  tat 
policy  of  Augustus,  and  especially  of  Tiberius. 

"  That  Cains  had  a  design  to  invade  Britain,  is  certain ;  but  his  chance- 
able  humour,  and  chiefly  his  fruitless  projects  against  Germany,  frustrated 
his  purpose. 

"Claudius  was  the  first  who  did  any  thing  effectually,  by  transportiac 
thither  legions  and  auxiliaries ;  and  employing  Vespasian,  who  here  laid  tV 
foundation  of  that  grandeur  to  which  he  afterwards  attained.  Some  coontn** 
were  subdued,  kings  were  led  captive,  and  Vespasian  thus  became  known  id 
the  world. 

44  The  first  lieutenant-general  was  Aulns  Plautius,  then  Os  tori  as  Scnpul* 
both  excellent  warriors ;  and  so,  by  degrees,  the  nearest  part  of  the  isia-4 
was  reduced  to  a  province;  and  a  colony  of  old  soldiers  was  established  th*rr 
Certain  cities  were  also  given  to  King  Cogidunus.  who  remained  most  fait  hi  •> 
even  in  our  days,  according  to  the  old  custom  of  the  Romans,  to  use  *%*% 
sovereigns  themselves  as  the  instruments  of  subjugating  their  countries. 

"  Then  Didius  Gnllus  succeeded ;  who  kept  what  his  predecessors  had 
gained,  and  built  a  few  castles  farther  in  land,  that  he  might  obtain  tho  rrf.«- 
tation  of  having  made  some  improvement 

44  After  Didius  succeeded  Veranios,  who  died  within  a  year.  Then  8o#f*- 
nius  Paulinus  governed  fortunately  two  years,  reducing  other  places,  aad 
establishing  garrisons  in  them.  At  last,  confident  of  success,  he  went  snraia«t 
tho  isle  of  Mona,  which  had  afforded  succours  to  those  who  resisted  uV 
Roman  authority.  In  this  enterprise  he  left  the  country  behind  him  open,  and 
unprotected.  The  Britons  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  began  to  deli- 
berate about  the  miseries  of  slavery,  and  their  common  injuries,  which  th*i 
aggravated  by  constructions  aad  inferences,  saying  that  their  patience,  instead 
of  doing  them  good,  bad  drawn  heavier  burdens  upon  them,  as  men  willimr  u» 
bear  any  oppression ;  that  whereas  in  former  times  they  had  only  ooe  kins;,  noa 
they  bad  two,  the  lieutenant  to  suck  their  blood,  and  the  procurator  to  drais 
their  property.  If  these  disagreed,  their  difference  was  the  torment  of  ifc*»*e 
under  them  ;  and  if  they  concurred,  it  was  their  utter  ruin ;  the  one  bamssiaf 
them  to  death  with  soldiers ;  the  other  vexing  them  by  a  rongs  and  indignit** 
These  two  oppressors,  by  their  covetousness  and  lust,  laid  hold  of  all  witb*si 
exception.  It  was  observed  also,  that  though  men  commonly  give  way,  whra 
contending  with  braver  men  in  the  field ;  yet  that  the  Britons  were  for  the  meat 
part  dispossessed  of  their  bouses,  robbed  of  their  children,  and  obliged  t  ■ 
serve  cowards,  as  if  they  were  a  people  that  eon  Id  die  for  any  other,  and  mrrt 
only  ignorant  how  to  do  it  for  their  own  country.  A  comparison  was  also  ma*V 
between  the  small  number  of  the  invaders,  and  that  of  the  people  whom  th*« 
kept  in  bondage.  The  Belgians,  said  they,  have  shaken  off  the  yoke,  tbwu* 
they  have  no  ocean,  and  only  a  river  for  their  defence.  The  Britons  therefor* 
should  follow  the  example,  for  their  wives  and  children,  their  parents  a** 
country.  Here  was  a  glorious  cause ;  while  the  Romans  bad  no  other  than  Us* 
of  ambition  aad  rapacity:  whence  it  wns  natural  to  believe  that  they  woaki 
doobtleas  depart,  as  Julius  Cmsar  had  done,  if  the  Britons  would  imitate  ths 
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virtues  of  their  ancestors,  and  not  be  dismayed  by  one  or  two  skirmishes. 
Besides  the  consideration  that  men  in  misery  were  impelled  by  a  vehement 
spirit  and  an  invincible  courage  to  undertake  great  attempts,  there  was  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  gods  had  interested  themselves  for  the  suffering  Bri- 
tons, in  sending  away  their  oppressor,  and  confining  the  army  to  another  island. 
Now,  therefore,  being  assembled  to  advise  and  consult  together,  they  had 
achieved  the  most  difficult  point  of  all ;  since,  under  these  circumstances,  it 
was  more  dangeroas  to  be  taken  while  deliberating,  than  in  action.  With 
these  and  the  like  speeches,  inciting  one  another,  by  common  consent  they 
resolved  to  take  arms  under  the  direction  of  their  princess,  Boadicea ;  for  in 
concerns  of  governing  they  make  no  distinction  of  sex.  They  began  with 
attacking  the  soldiers  who  lay  in  garrison,  and  after  taking  the  fortresses, 
they  proceeded  against  the  colony  itself;  where  they  omitted  no  kind  of 
cruelty,  which  anger,  or  the  rage  of  victory,  could  induce  a  barbarous  people 
to  practise.  In  this  state  Britain  would  inevitably  have  been  lost,  had  not 
Paulinos,  on  the  intelligence  of  the  revolt,  hastened  back,  when,  with  one 
prosperous  battle,  he  restored  it  to  obedience.  A  fetf,  however,  still  remained 
in  arms,  whose  guilt  either  excluded  them  from  all  hope  of  pardon,  or  who  appre- 
hended the  private  displeasure  of  the  governor.  He,  though  otherwise  an 
extraordinary  man,  >et  carried  himself  too  haughtily  and  severely  to  those 
who  surrendered  themselves,  and  thus,  in  a  manner,  he  seemed  to  gratify  per* 
sonal  revenge.  On  this  account  Petronius  Turpilianus  was  sent  in  his  place, 
a  man  of  more  liberality,  and  being  a  stranger  to  the  faults  of  the  Britons, 
more  ready  to  receive  their  repentance.  Having  composed  the  troubles,  and 
not  caring  to  attempt  any  thing  farther,  he  resigned  his  post  to  Trebellius 
Maximos. 

"This  man,  though  on  acquainted  with  a  military  life,  yet,  by  adopting  a 
courteous  and  mild  system,  managed  to  keep  the  country  in  peace.  For 
now  the  Britons  had  learned  to  endure  a  courtly  tyranny,  which  indulged 
them  in  their  favourite  vices ;  and  the  fear  of  creating  fresh  disturbances  fur- 
nished the  governor  with  a  plausible  excuse  for  doing  nothing.  The  soldiery, 
however,  being  accustomed  to  warfare,  grew  wanton  with  ease,  and  began  to 
be  mutinous.  Trebellius  at  first  absconded,  to  escape  their  fury  ;  but  soon 
after  he  returned  to  his  post,  though  with  only  a  nominal  authority,  acting 
entirely  as  the  army  dictated. 

M  Vectius  Bolaous  succeeded  him  not  only  in  his  place,  but  in  his  laxity  of 
discipline ;  the  civil  wars  continued  the  same,  with  equal  negligence  in  regard 
to  the  enemy,  and  the  same  licentiousness  in  the  camp.  Yet  Bolanus,  being 
a  honest  easy  man,  contrived  to  acquire  popularity ;  and  if  he  did  not  secure 
the  obedieoce  of  the  people,  he  at  least  possessed  their  good  opinion. 

"  But  when  Vespasian,  to  bis  other  achievements,  added  that  of  Britain, 
great  captains  and  good  soldiers  were  sent  thither,  by  whose  means  the  hope 
of  the  enemy  was  extremely  abated.  Immediately  Petilios  Cerealis  struck  a 
terror  into  them  at  his  first  coming,  by  invading  the  Brigantines,  the  most 
populous  state  of  the  province.  Many  battles  were  fought,  some  of  which 
were  very  bloody,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  enemy  were  either  conquered 
or  dispersed. 

M  Cerealis  was  succeeded  by  Julius  Frontinos,  a  great  man,  who  closely 
inutated  his  predecessor,  and  sustained  the  charge  with  reputation  and  credit, 
subduing  the  puissant  and  warlike  people  of  the  Silures ;  thoogh,  besides  the 
valour  of  the  enemy,  he  had  many  straits  and  difficulties  to  encounter  from 
the  nature  of  the  country." 

Cicero,  to  Trebatius,  in  the  Seventh  Booh  of  hie  Familiar  Epistles. 

"  I  hear,  that  in  Britain  there  is  neither  gold  nor  silver.  Now,  if  this  be 
the  case,  I  would  fain  persuade  vou  to  gather  all  you  can,  and  return  speedily 
to  as.  But  if  we  can  attain  our  desire,  without  the  help  of  Britain,  do  you 
conduct  yourself  so  as  to  be  reckoned  amongst  my  familiar  friends." 

Paulus  Orosius,  speaking  of  Ireland,  hath  these  words. 

M  Ireland,  which  is  very  near  to  Britain,  is  narrower  in  circuit  or  space  of 
ground  than  that  island,  bat  more  commodious  for  the  goodness  of  the  soil 
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and  temperature  of  the  air.  It  is  inhabited  by  Scottish  families.  The  island 
of  Anglesey,  or  rather  Mao,  which  lies  near  to  it,  is  pretty  large,  and  fertile. 
This  place  alsois  peopled  by  the  Scots." 

In  another  place,  the  same  author  says:— " The  conqueror  Severn*  was 
drawn  into  Britain  by  the  revolt  of  almost  all  his  dependencies  there.  After 
fighting  many  great  and  signal  battles,  he  judged  it  best  to  separate  and 
divide  that  part  of  the  island  which  he  bad  regained  from  the  unsubdued 
nations,  for  which  end  be  made  a  great  trench,  and  a  strong  wall,  fortified 
above  with  many  towers,  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles 
from  sea  to  sea.  Ado,  archbishop  of  Vienna,  gives  a  similar  account,  act 
both  err  in  the  length  of  the  wall,  by  writing  thirty-two,  for  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two. 

From  the  26th  Chapter  of  Solinus. 


"  Britain  is  surrounded  by  many  isles,  and  those  not  inconsiderable 
of  which  Ireland  is  the  nearest  to  ft  in  size.  It  is  a  rude  country,  on  account 
of  the  savage  manners  of  the  inhabitants;  but,  otherwise,  so  full  of  pastorage 
and  cattle,  that  if  their  herds,  in  summer  time,  were  not  now  and  then  re- 
strained from  feeding,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  over-eating  themselves. 
They  have  no  snakes,  and  hot  few  birds.  The  people  are  inhospitable  and 
warlike.  After  defeating  their  enemies,  they  besmear  their  faces  with  the 
blood  of  the  slain,  and  make  no  discrimination  between  right  and  wrong.  If 
a  woman  is  delivered  of  a  man-child,  she  lays  its  first  meat  upon  her  husband's 
sword,  and  putting  it  softly  into  the  infant's  mouth,  gives  him  the  food  upon 
the  very  point  of  the  weapon,  praying  (according  to  the  manner  of  the  country  > 
that  be  may  come  to  no  other  end  than  in  battle.  They  who  wish  to  be  fine, 
ornament  the  hilts  of  their  swords  with  the  teeth  of  sea-calves,  which  are  as 
white  and  clear  as  ivory.  The  men  chiefly  glory  in  the  beauty  of  their  armoor. 
There  is  not  a  bee  among  them ;  and  if  a  man  carry  from  thence  some  dost  or 
little  stones  to  any  other  place,  and  strew  the  same  among  hives,  the  swaraas 
will  forsake  their  combs.  The  sea  between  Ireland  and  Britain  is  stormy 
and  rough  most  part  of  the  year ;  so  that  it  can  only  be  crossed  in  the  sum- 
mer. They  sail  in  boats  made  of  wicker,  covered  over  with  hides :  and  let  their 
passage  be  ever  so  long,  the  people  abstain  from  meat  all  the  while.  Those 
who  have  thoroughly  examined  the  breadth  of  this  narrow  sea,  jodge  it  to  be 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  A  tempestuous  frith  also  divides  the  island 
of  the  Silores  from  the  coast  inhabited  by  the  Britons;  the  men  of  which 
island  adhere  still  to  their  old  customs.  They  know  not  the  use  of  money, 
but  barter  one  commodity  for  another.  They  worship  their  divinities  very 
devoutly ;  and  the  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  boast  of  their  knowledge  of 
future  events.  The  Gallic  ocean  beats  upon  the  isle  of  Tfaanet,  which  is 
divided  from  Britain  by  a  narrow  strait.  It  is  happy  in  corn-fields,  and  the 
soil  is  rich  and  healthful,  not  only  to  its  inhabitants,  but  to  strangers.  No 
snakes  breed  here,  and  what  is  moro  extraordinary,  the  very  earth  of  that 
island,  to  what  place  soever  it  is  carried,  will  kill  those  reptiles." 

From  the  Third  Book  of  HerodUm,  ms  trenslmted  into  Loti*  by  Politimm. 

"  Severus  contrived  delays  on  purpose,  that  he  might  not  make  a  mean 
entrance  into  Rome ;  for  being  desirous  of  victory,  and  of  getting  the  snrnasae 
of  Britannicus,  he  sent  the  ambassadors  home  before  be  had  accomplished 
bis  object  In  the  mean  time,  with  great  diligence,  he  prepared  all  thing* 
necessary  for  war:  bis  principal  eare  being  to  erect  bridges  over  the  marshy 
places,  that  bis  soldiers  might  pass  in  safety,  and  fight  as  well  as  upon  firm 
ground ;  for  many  parts  of  Britain  are  swampy,  on  account  of  the  frequent 
overflowings  of  the  sea.  The  barbarians  themselves  wade  through  these  bogs 
naked  up  to  the  middle,  not  regarding  the  mod  ;  for  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
use  of  garments,  but  gird  their  bodies  and  necks  with  iron,  which  they  value 
as  others  do  gold.  They  mark  their  skins  also  with  various  pictures,  and 
the  figures  of  different  animals.  They  are  a  warlike  nation,  and  fond  of 
slaughter,  but  content  themselves  generally  with  a  narrow  shield  and  lancr. 
They  wear  also  a  sword  hanging  down  by  their  naked  bodies,  but  they  are 
wholly  ignorant  of  coats  of  mail  or  helmets,  which,  In  their  estimation,  would 
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be  aa  htadtrance  and  incumbrance  to  them  in  passing  over  the  marshes,  the 
vapours  of  which,  being  exhaled  by  the  heat,  cause  almost  always  a  dark  and 
misty  air." 

Out  of  the  Twentieth  Booh  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 

" This  was  the  state  of  affairs  throughout  lllyricum,  and  the  eastern  parts, 
tiit  the  tenth  consulship  of  Constant! us,  and  the  third  of  Julian,  when  Britain, 
by  the  inroads  of  those  barbarous  nations  the  Scots  and  Picts,  was  so  much 
disturbed,  that  the  peace  was  broken,  and  the  places  near  the  borders  laid 
waste,  which  caused  a  general  panic  throughout  the  provinces.  Crnsar,  who 
had  tfaeo  bis  winter-quarters  in  Gaul,  where  be  was  distracted  with  many 
cares,  could  not  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  Britons,  lest  he  should  leave  the 
country  which  required  his  presence,  exposed  to  the  Germans,  who  were 
eagerly  bent  on  cruelty  and  war.  On  this  account  he  was  pleased  to  send 
Lopicinus  thither,  who  was  a  commissary-general  of  the  army,  a  bold  man, 
and  very  skilful  in  military  affairs,  but  too  vain  of  his  post,  so  that  being  very 
supercilious  and  haughty,  he  spoke  in  a  lofty  tone,  and  strutted  like  a  tra- 
gedian in  his  buskins,  leaving  it  doubtful  whether  he  were  more  covetous 
or  cruel.  Having  caused  the  Heroli,  Belgians,  and  many  of  the  Moesici 
to  march,  he  came  to  Boulogne  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  and  embarking  all 
bis  soldiers  in  the  ships  which  he  had  provided,  sailed  to  Sandwich,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  to  London,  to  be  in  readiness  to  act  according  to 
emergency." 

Again  the  same  writer,  in  bis  26th  book,  says,  "  The  Picts,  Saxons,  Scots, 
and  Attaeotti,  vexed  the  Britons  with  perpetual  miseries." 

Also  in  his  Twenty-seventh  Booh, 

"  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say,  that  at  that  time  the  Picts,  who  were  divided 
into  two  nations,  the  Dicaledones,  and  the  Vecturiooes ;  and  also  the  Atta- 
eotti, a  warlike  people,  and  the  Scots,  ranging  several  ways,  committed  many 
ravages.  The  Franks  and  Saxons,  when  they  had  opportunity  to  make 
inroads  by  land  or  sea,  plundered  the  Gallician  tracts  near  them,  and  car- 
ried off  great  booty ,  burning  every  thing  before  them,  and  putting  to  death 
all  those  woo  fell  into  their  hands.  Our  warlike  commander,  to  remedy  this 
evil  by  the  favour  of  fortune,  came  into  these  extreme  parts,  from  Bou- 
logne, which  is  divided  from  Britain  by  a  narrow  strait.  The  sea  here  is 
wont  to  be  raised  by  high  tides,  and  again  levelled  in  a  calm,  like  a  plain, 
without  any  prejudice  to  the  mariners.  From  thence  he  easily  passed  over  to 
the  opposite  harbour  of  Riohborough ;  whence  being  followed  by  the  Batavi, 
Heruli,  and  Jovii,  trusting  to  their  conquering  numbers,  he  came  to  the  old 
town  of  London,  since  called  Augusta,  where,  dividing  his  troops,  he  set 
upon  the  predatory  bands  of  his  enemies,  and,  as  they  were  laden  with 
spoils,  he  quickly  overcame  them,  and  putting  them  to  flight,  rescued  from 
them  the  captives  whom  they  drove  bound  before  them,  and  their  cattle,  and 
all  the  prey  which  our  poor  tributaries  bad  lost.  He  restored  every  thing 
to  the  sufferers,  except  a  small  part  bestowed  on  his  wearied  soldiers. 
Thus  be  triumphantly  re-entered  the  city,  wbioh  was  before  forlorn,  but  now 
relieved  by  him.  Elated  by  this  prosperous  success,  he  designed  greater 
matters,  and  intended  to  follow  safe  counsels,  for  which,  however,  be  took 
time,  having  learned,  both  by  prisoners  and  deserters,  that  such  scattered 
troops  of  sundry  nations,  and  those  fierce  ones  too,  could  not  be  con- 
quered but  by  stratagem  or  surprise.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  made 
edicts,  and  offered  impunity,  by  which  means  he  called  in  stragglers  and 
deserters.  Hereupon  many  returning,  he  being  moved  thereby,  and  anxi- 
ously careful,  required  Civilis  to  be  sent  over  to  govern  Britain,  a  man  of 
sharp  wit,  and  very  just  and  honest,  with  whom  was  associated  Dulcitius, 
a  very  skilful  commander  in  warlike  affairs." 

Out  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Booh  of  Dion, 

"Caesar,  the  first  of  the  Romans  who  passed  the  Rhine,  sailed  afterwards 
into  Britain,  which  island  is  extended  460  stadia  at  least  beyond  the  Morini. 
It  firoats  the  rest  of  GauJ,  and  almost  all  Spain,  stretching  out  into  the  sea. 
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It  wm  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks  mod  Romans,  and  their  posterity 
doubted  whether  it  was  insular  or  a  continent;  different  writers*  ignorant  ©V 
the  troth,  and  speaking  only  by  conjecture,  calling  it  one  or  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  their  fancy.  But  in  process  of  time,  when  Agricola  bad  the  chief  coo- 
id  and  id  Britain,  and  afterwards  in  the  time  of  Severus  the  emperor,  it  was 
clearly  ascertained  to  be  an  island.  Cesar,  when  he  had  settled  things  ta 
Gaul,  and  subdued  the  Morini,  being  desirous  to  go  tliiiher,  transported  Lit 
foot  where  it  was  most  convenient,  though  he  did  not  disembark  where  be 
ought  to  have  done;  for  the  report  of  his  coming  being  spread  abroad,  all  tbe 
Britons  had  seiaed  the  passages.  Caesar  then  sailing  bejond  a  prominent 
rock,  made  his  descent  in  another  part,  and  having  repulsed  those  who 
opposed  him,  landed  bis  men  before  the  rest  of  the  Britons  could  unite  u> 
oppose  bis  troops.  Not  many  of  the  barbarians,  however,  were  slain;  for 
as  they  fought  on  horseback,  and  in  chariots,  they  easily  escaped  from  the 
Romans,  who  had  no  cavairy.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Britons  being  inti- 
midated by  the  boldness  of  the  invaders,  sent  some  of  the  nation  of  the 
Morini,  their  friends  and  allies,  on  an  embassy  to  Caesar,  who  demanded 
hostages,  which  were  promised  by  the  Britons;  but  afterwards  perceiving 
that  tbe  vessels  of  the  Romans  were  shattered  by  tempests,  they  changes 
their  minds,  yet  did  not  openly  set  upon  them,  because  their  eamp  urns  w<  J 
guarded.  Having  surprised  some  of  tbe  Romans,  who  were  sent  in  a  peace- 
able manner  to  procure  necessaries,  they  put  almost  all  of  them  to  tan  sword, 
the  rest  being  speedily  rescued  by  Cassar.,  Soon  after  this  they  aaaaultcd 
his  camp,  but  were  repulsed,  without  doing  any  mischief  The  defeat* 
which  they  sustained  did  not  intimidate  them,  and  they  continued  to  hold 
out  against  Caesar,  who  on  his  side  had  no  inclination  to  make  a  league  w  ith 
them.  As  however  winter  was  drawing  on,  his  forces  were  diminished,  and 
the  Gauls  were  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  he  thought  it  beat  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  the  Britons  in  the  best  manner  be  could.  According! ». 
hating  received  a  few  hostages,  he  sailed  bsck  again  to  the  continent,  where  he 
quelled  the  mutiny  that  had  arisen,  and  settled  affairs;  thus  neither  reaping 
any  public  or  private  advantage  from  Britain,  worth  bis  labour,  aave  only  the 
reputation  of  having  made  a  descent  upon  tbe  island ;  for  which  reason  he  was 
much  pleased  himself,  and  his  friends  extolled  him  greatly  at  Rome.  These 
persons  magnified  the  discovery  of  places  hitherto  unknown,  and  converted 
their  hopes  into  enjoyments.  Thus  anticipating  success,  and  rejoicing  as  if 
they  had  already  obtained  a  conquest,  they  decreed  supplications  to  the  gods 
for  twenty  days." 

Out  of  the  First  Chmpter  of  the  Firit  Book  of  Bed*. 

"Tbe  islanders  profess  one  and  the  same  theology,  and  that  in  five  tongue*, 
vis.  of  tbe  Angles,  Britons,  Scots,  Picts,  and  Latins;  which,  by  the  study  and 
meditation  of  the  scriptures,  is  made  common*  But  in  the  first  place,  the 
Britons  only  inhabited  the  island,  from  whom  it  took  its  name;  who  cocaine 
hither,  as  it  is  reported,  out  of  the  Armoric  country,  seiaed  upon  the  southern 
parts  of  it.  And  while  they  gained  a  great  part  of  the  island,  beginning  from 
the  south,  the  nation  of  the  Picts  ventured  to  sea  with  a  few  galleys,  as  ts 
reported,  from  Scythia,  and  being  driven  by  the  wind  beyond  the  coasts  of 
Britain,  landed  in  Ireland,  where  they  penetrated  to  the  northern  extresaity. 
and  finding  the  nation  of  the  Scots,  desired  from  them  an  allotment  fur  their 
habitation,  hot  could  not  obtain  it" 

Again,  the  same  author,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History, 
says,  •'  Severus,  an  African,  born  at  Laheda  near  Tripoli,  the  seventeenth  from 
Augustus  Cwsar,  obtained  the  empire,  which  he  held  seventeen  years.  He 
being  of  a  fierce  disposition,  and  vexed  with  continual  wars,  governed  the 
commonwealth  bravely,  but  with  great  labour.  After  quelling  the  ehil  com- 
motions, which  were  very  grievous  in  his  time,  he  was  nailed  into  Britain  upon 
the  revolt  of  almost  all  his  dependants ;  where,  alter  many  severe  battles,  he 
gained  part  of  the  island,  and  divided  it  from  that  which  was  onconqnered, 
not,  ns  some  think,  with  a  wall,  but  with  a  trench  only.  For  a  wall  it  made 
of  stones,  bat  a  trench,  wherewith  camps  are  fortified  to  repel  the  force  of 
i9  is  made  of  turf  cut  out  of  the  earth;  yet  it  is  built  like  a  wall,  high 
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above  the  ground,  so  that  there  is  a  ditch  before  it,  oat  of  which  the  turfs  are 
dag  and  heaped  op  with  pallisadoes  made  of  strong  wood.  Soverus  having 
formed  this  great  work  with  a  firm  trench,  and  fortified  it  with  many  towers 
from  sea  to  sea,  died  at  York." 

In  the  12th  chapter  of  the  same  book,  Bede  says,  "  Afterwards  Britain, 
being  despoiled  of  all  her  military,  and  the  flower  of  her  valiant  youths,  who 
were  carried  away  prisoners  by  the  severity  of  tyrants,  and  never  returned 
again,  became,  by  its  defenceless  state,  an  object  of  plunder ;  particularly  to 
t«o  transmarine  nations,  the  Scots  from  tbe  south,  and  the  Picts  from  the 
north ;  under  whose  yoke  it  groaned  many  years.  I  call  these  transmarine 
nations,  not  because  they  had  their  habitations  out  of  the  island,  but  because 
they  were  remote  from  tbe  residence  of  the  Britons,  two  creeks  of  tbe  sea 
dividing  them,  one  from  the  east,  and  the  other  from  the  west  running  far 
within  land,  though  they  do  not  reach  from  one  to  the  other.  The  eastern 
part  hath  in  the  midst  of  it  the  city  Guidi ;  the  western,  above,  that  is,  on  the 
right  hand  of  it,  hath  the  city  Alcluth,  which  in  their  tongue  signifieth  a  rock ; 
for  Cloth  is  situated  by  a  river  of  the  same  name.  In  consequence  of  the 
incursions  of  these  nations,  tbe  Britons  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  with  letters, 
craving  aid  with  mournful  supplications,  and  promising  perpetual  subjection 
if  their  enemies  were  driven  out.  Upon  this  a  legion  was  despatched  for  their 
assistance,  which  force  proved  victorious  in  defeating  the  invaders,  and  driv- 
ing them  beyond  the  borders.  Having  delivered  the  Britons  from  their 
enemies,  the  Romans  advised  them  to  build  a  wall  within  the  island,  between 
tbe  two  seas,  to  serve  as  a  safeguard  to  them  for  the  future ;  and  then,  in 
great  triumph,  returned  home.  Agreeable  to  this  advice,  the  wall  was  erected, 
not  so  much  with  stones  as  turf;  but  having  no  artificers  fit  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking, tbe  work  proved  good  for  little.  They  formed  it  between  the  two 
seas  or  bays  already  mentioned,  for  many  miles  in  length ;  that  so,  where  tbe 
waters  were  not  a  defence,  there,  by  the  advantage  of  the  wall,  they  might 
secure  the  borders  from  the  inroads  of  their  troublesome  neighbours.  The 
manifest  marks  and  footsteps  of  this  high  wall  and  work  remain  to  this  day. 
It  begins  about  a  mile  from  the  monastery  of  Kebercornig,  toward  the  west, 
in  a  place  called,  in  the  language  of  the  Picts,  Penuaekel,  but  in  the  English, 
PmntUum,  and  bending  against  the  west,  is  terminated  by  Alcluth.  But  the 
old  enemies  of  the  Britons,  as  soon  as  the  Roman  soldiers  were  departed, 
fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  broke  into  tbe  borders,  killing  and  spoiling  all  before 
them ;  and,  as  if  they  were  corn  ready  for  tbe  sickle,  mowed,  trampled  upon, 
and  destroyed  them.  The  Britons  upon  this  sent  a  second  embassy  to  Rome, 
with  new  complaints,  desiring  help  for  their  miserable  country,  which,  though 
honoured  as  an  imperial  province,  was  now  in  danger  of  being  totally 
destroyed.  Accordingly  another  legion  was  sent,  which,  arriving  in  autumn, 
made  a  great  slaughter  of  tbe  invaders,  and  drove  all  that  made  their  escape 
beyond  the  seas.  Then  the  Romans  told  the  Britons,  that  they  could  come 
no  more  on  such  chargeable  and  toilsome  expeditions  for  their  defence,  but 
advised  them  to  arm  themselves,  and  fight  with  their  enemies ;  over  whom 
they  might  easily  prevail,  if  they  would  exert  their  natural  strength.  Pre- 
vious to  their  departure,  however,  they  drew  a  wall  from  sea  to  sea,  where 
Severos  had  made  a  trench  for  tbe  defence  of  the  towns,  and  to  prevent  the 
incursions  of  the  foe.  This  wall  they  built  of  stone,  at  both  tbe  public  and  pri- 
vate expense,  being  assisted  in  tbe  labour  by  a  company  of  Britons.  It  Has 
eight  feet  broad,  and  twelve  high,  in  a  direct  line  from  east  to  west.  Both 
this  wall,  and  that  of  Severus,  are  yet  to  be  seen.  When  this  work  was  com- 
pleted, they  gave  instructions  to  the  inhabitants  in  the  art  of  defence,  and 
afforded  them  examples  for  their  training  in  arms  ;  but  on  tbe  south  shore, 
where  their  ships  rode  at  anchor,  because  from  thence  the  irruptions  of  the 
barbarians  were  most  to  be  dreaded,  they  erected  towers  at  proper  distances, 
overlooking  the  sea ;  and  so  they  took  their  departure,  never  to  return." 

And  a  little  after,  Bede  describes  the  Britons  as  flying,  and  dispersed, 
leaving  their  cities  and  wall,  while  their  enemies  follow,  and  make  a  more  cruel 
slang* iter  than  before.  "  For  as  lambs  are  devoured  by  wolves,  so  were  the 
poor  inhabitants  torn  in  pieces  by  their  foes  ;  insomuch  that  being  driven  out 
«f  their  habitations,  and  in  danger  of  being  starved,  they  practised  robbery 
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and  rapine,  to  keep  themselves  alive.  Thus  they  inc>e*sed  slaughter  by 
domestic  broils,  till  the  whole  country  was  quite  despoiled  of  food,  except 
what  might  be  got  by  hunting/' 

Similar  to  this  is  the  account  given  of  the  same  times  by  Gildas,  in  bit 
Epistle : — "  The  Romans  built  a  wall  between  the  two  seas  across  the  island, 
that  it  might  be  a  terror  to  enemies,  and  a  defence  to  the  inhabitant*.  Bat 
afterwards  the  people  sent  again  lamentable  letters  to  jfirius,  a  man  of  great 
authority  in  Rome,  beginning  thus :  *  To  iEtius,  thrice  consul,  the  Groans  of 
the  Britons ;'  and  a  little  after  they  complain,  *  The  barbarians  force  us  to  the 
sea,  and  the  sea  beats  us  back  to  the  barbarians.  Between  these  two  ktou* 
of  death,  we  are  either  killed  on  land,  or  drowned  in  the  ocean,  neither  hate 
we  any  fence  or  relief  against  one  or  the  other/  " 


BOOK  IV. 


Whew  I  undertook  to  write  the  history  of  our  nation,  I  thought  proper,  m 
order  that  the  series  might  appear  more  plain  to  the  reader,  to  in  trod  ore.  at 
in  the  preceding  books,  a  few  ancient  memoirs ;  especially  those  which  arr 
freest  from  fabulous  vanities,  and  supported  by  authors  of  established  credit. 

It  is  currently  reported,  and  there  are  many  evidences  to  confirm  it,  that  a 
multitude  of  Spaniards,  either  driven  from  home  by  their  powerful  lords,  or 
else  voluntarily  departing  on  account  of  a  redundant  population,  transported 
themselves  into  Ireland,  and  there  seised  upon  those  places  which  were  nearest 
to  them.  Afterwards,  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  richness  of  the  pastur- 
age, invited  many  others  to  follow  them ;  besides  which,  the  domestic  troubles 
in  Spain,  and  the  inroads  of  foreigners,  to  which  that  country  was  alwais 
subject,  led  many  to  wander  in  search  of  a  quieter  habitation.  On  all  these 
accounts,  the  first  settlers  in  Ireland  drew  after  them  numbers,  who  were  tbu» 
encouraged  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  an  island  already  possessed  by  isxir 
own  people,  and  wbieb  became,  by  that  means,  their  second  coon  try.  Thi» 
stock  of  Spaniards  did  so  flourish  and  increase,  in  a  region  fit  for  propaga- 
tion, that  now  they  were  not  contented  within  the  bounds  of  Ireland,  bat 
made  frequent  migrations  into  the  lesser  islands  adjacent 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Scots,  which  was  the  general  name  of  the  whole 
nation,  extended  their  bounds  through  the  islands  of  JEbu&m§  and  formed 
themselves  into  separate  tribes  and  kindreds,  without  either  a  kins;  or  fixed 
government ;  a  German,  or,  as  Bede  writes,  a  Scythian  fleet,  arrived  upon 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  being  driven  thither  probably  by  tm^  of  weather ; 
since  they  bad  neither  their  wives  nor  children  with  them.  These  people  bei&x 
very  poor,  and  having  nothing  left  them  after  so  long  a  voyage  but  their 
arms,  sent  messengers  to  the  Scots,  desiring  permission  to  dwell  among *t 
them.  The  answer  returned  by  them,  was,  that  they  were  themselves  com- 
pelled to  seek  a  residence  in  those  small  islands ;  which,  from  the  poverty  of 
the  soil,  were  very  unfruitful;  and  that,  if  they  were  not  so,  the  whole  of  them 
together  woold  not  be  sufficient  to  entertain  so  great  a  multitude,  even  were 
the  present  inhabitants  to  quit  them  for  the  accommodation  of  the  stranren. 
In  pity,  however,  of  the  common  miseries  of  mankind,  and  particular  I  % 
ejected  with  their  condition,  whom  Providence  bad  so  grievously  afflicted . 
and  who  did  not  seem  to  be  wholly  strangers  to  their  lineage,  as  appeared  by 
their  language  and  customs,  they  gave  them  their  advice ;  and,  as  far  as  the* 
were  able,  ottered  to  assist  them  in  the  execution  of  what  they  recommended. 
Their  counsel  was,  to  sail  to  the  neighbouring  island  of  Albiom,  which  wa« 
large  and  fruitful,  and  in  many  places  uninhabited ;  while  the  other  part* 
«ere  very  weak,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  few  people  that  were  in  it,  and 
who  were  governed  by  several  princes  at  strife  with  each  other.  Under  the*e 
circumstances,  they  observed,  that,  amidst  such  discords,  it  would  be  easy  for 
them,  by  supporting  the  feebler  side,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  that 
large  country ;  tow  ards  accomplishing  which,  they  would  afford  them  their 
assistance. 
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of  the  jEbudae,  and  the  low n ess  of  their  own  condition,  for 

so  it  them  was,  made  the  strangers  attend  to  this  counsel.  So  these  people, 
who  were  afterwards,  both  by  the  Romans  and  the  neighbouring  nations, 
railed  Picts,  landed  upon  the  coasts  of  the  island  bordering  on  the  German 
sea ;  and,  bating  expelled  the  few  inhabitants,  brought  a  great  part  of  that 
district  ander  their  subjection ;  soon  after  which,  in  prosecution  of  the  happy 
friendship  formed  with  the  Scots,  they  intermarried  with  them,  and  so  in  a 
manner  tkey  became  compacted  with  them  into  one  nation.  In  consequence 
••f  this  onion,  many  Scots,  being  either  detained  by  their  allies,  who  were  yet 
hot  weak,  or  driven  by  want  and  penury,  or  induced  by  the  love  of  their  rela- 
te >ns,  fixed  their  habitations  amongst  the  Picts.  At  first,  these  were  glad  of 
their  eotning ;  but  when  they  grew  numerous,  fears  were  entertained  lest  their 
friends,  by  increasing  in  strength,  should  become  their  masters ;  so  that,  first 
in  their  private  assemblies,  and  afterwards  in  their  public  councils,  they  gave 
nut  that  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  not  only  to  binder  foreigners  from 
bring  ad  omitted  among  them,  bat  to  devise  some  way  to  lessen  the  number  of 
those  already  admitted.  A  rumour  also  was  spread  abroad,  that  it  was 
rr sealed  from  heaven  to  the  Picts,  that  their  nation  should  in  time  be  extir- 
pated by  the  Scots.  These  suspicions  caused  the  two  nations,  which  before 
»ere  very  amicable,  to  separate:  the  Scots  betaking  themselves  to  the 
moantainoQS  places,  which,  though  less  fit  for  culture,  were  well  adapted  to 
•  people  given  to  pasturage  and  hunting ;  while  the  Picts  possessed  the  low 
linds,  as  being  more  fertile  and  fit  for  tillage,  situated  near  the  German  sea. 
Thus  the  friendship  which  had  been  originally  formed  under  so  many  kind 
rirroaastnnees,  was  broken ;  and  the  seeds  of  hatred  were  sown  between  the 
two  nations,  both  of  whom  were  of  a  fierce  and  implacable  disposition.  As 
the  occasion  of  their  variance  at  first  was  but  trivial,  so  their  contentions 
were  for  sosne  time  of  a  partial  nature,  breaking  out  in  petty  animosities  and 
»light  injuries. 

FiRCL'S,  the  first  King  of  Scotland,  began  his  reign  before  Christ,  330. 

The  Britons,  being  enemies  to  both  parties,  gladly  seized  ibis  opportunity 
of  fomenting  their  dissensions ;  and  freely  offered  aid  to  the  Picts,  even 
before  they  desired  it,  against  the  Scots ;  which,  when  the  latter  perceived, 
ihry  applied  elsewhere  for  assistance,  and  procured  a  foreign  king  to  assist 
them  against  the  threatened  danger.  The  commanders  of  the  islanders  being 
ihaost  all  of  equal  authority,  and  disdaining  to  elect  a  chief  from  among 
themselves;  Psaocs,  the  son  of  Ferchard,  was  sent  for  with  forces  out  ot 
Ireland,  as  the  most  eminent  person  among  the  Scots,  both  for  advice  and 
action.  By  the  public  consent  of  the  people  he  was  chosen  king,  but  while 
preparations  were  making  for  a  battle,  if  need  required  it,  a  rumour  was  dis- 
persed abroad,  which  came  to  the  ears  both  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  that  the 
Britons  were  acting  a  treacherous  part,  laying  plots  and  counterplots  equally 
pcrnicioos  to  both  nations ;  and  that  in  the  event  they  would  turn  their  arms 
apon  the  conquered  and  conquerors  alike,  in  order  to  destroy  both,  or  drive 
them  out  of  the  island,  that  they  might  themselves  enjoy  the  whole.  This 
report  made  both  armies  doubtful  what  course  to  take ;  and  for  a  time  kept 
tWm  within  their  respective  trenches.  At  length  this  brought  on  a  treaty, 
aad  the  secret  fraud  of  the  Britons  being  made  manifest,  peace  was  con* 
cMed,  and  the  three  different  armies  returned  home.  The  Britons  failing  in 
taetr  first  project,  had  recourse  to  another  stratagem.  They  sent  in  robbers 
•ecrethr  amongst  the  Picts,  to  drive  away  their  cattle;  and  when  the  injured 
natty  deasanded  restitution,  they  were  told  to  seek  it  from  the  Scots,  who 
«ere  accustomed  to  thieving  and  plundering,  and  not  from  them.  Thus  their 
•essengers  were  sent  away  without  satisfaction,  and  the  affair  was  treated 
at  a  matter  of  derision.  The  fraud  of  the  Britons  being  thus  fully  discovered, 
tW  late  reproach  incensed  the  hearts  of  both  nations  against  them,  more  than 
the  remaining  grudges  and  resentments  for  their  former  conduct ;  and  there* 
We  levying  as  great  an  army  as  they  could,  the  two  kings  invaded  their 
'•ast*  in  different  directions ;  and  after  ravaging  the  country  with  fire  and 
ford,  returned  home  with  a  great  booty.    To  revenge  this  loss,  the  Britons 
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penetrated  into  Scotland,  as  far  as  the  Don ;  and  having  filled  that  part  ef 
the  country  with  greater  terror  than  loss  to  the  inhabitants,  pitched  tae:r 
tents  upon  the  bank  of  the  river.  Fergus  first  sent  the  women  and  child/ecu 
with  every  kind  of  moveable  property,  into  the  mountains,  and  other  place* 
of  security,  after  which  he  guarded  all  the  passes,  till  the  Pieta  caaif  up . 
with  whom  he  at  length  joined  his  forces,  and.  communicating  counsels  one 
with  another,  they  resolved  to  make  a  diversion,  and  lengthen  out  the  «ar . 
by  making  an  incursion  with  their  troops  into  the  enemy's  country  ;  and  w> 
weary  them  out.  But  Coilus,  the  king  of  the  Britons,  under  standing  by  l.-» 
spies  the  cause  of  their  delay,  sent  five  thousand  men  before  to  lie  in  ambush 
in  the  upper  grounds,  while  he  determined  to  lead  the  rest  of  his  army  direct) . 
against  his  opponents.  The  Picts.  however,  being  made  acquainted  with  ta  « 
movement,  again  consulted  with  the  Scots,  and,  by  way  of  pretention,  it  •*« 
agreed,  to  assault  the  camp  of  the  Britons  by  night.  Accordingly,  draw  in* 
out  their  forces,  the  Scots  in  the  front,  the  Picts  in  the  rear,  they  attacked 
their  enemies  before  day  ;  and,  by  this  means,  made  a  great  slaughter  of  th* 
Britons,  who  were  taken  by  surprise  between  sleeping  and  waking.  In  tat* 
battle  Coilus  himself  fell,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  and  the  place, 
from  him,  became  famous  under  the  name  of  Coyle.  or  Koylcfield.  Tbe  Scot* 
hailed  Fergus  as  a  conqueror,  and  settled  the  regal  government  upon  h. 
and  bis  posterity,  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  After  settling  tbe  country  ir 
peace,  he  went  to  Ireland,  to  quell  some  commotions  there;  but  on  bis  retar- 
a  sudden  tempest  arose,  and  he  was  drowned,  not  far  from  the  port  caJtrti 
after  him  Fergus's  Rock,  Knock-Fergus,  or  Carrick-Fergus,  in  the  twenty  - 
fifth  year  of  his  reign.  Historians  say,  that  his  coming  into  A I  brum  vis  at 
the  time  when  Alexander  the  Great  took  Babylon;  which  was  about  three 
hundred  and  thirty  jears  before  the  birth  of  Christ 

Feritharis,  the  second  King  of  Scotland,  begin  to  reign  in  the  gemr  hef*rt 

Christ,  3U6. 

Fergus  at  his  death  left  two  sons,  Feriegus  and  Mainus ;  but  as  aeita+t 
of  them  was  )et  able  to  undertake  tbe  government,  the  ohiefs  of  the  clans 
met  together  to  appoint  a  successor.  This  produced  great  contentions 
amongst  them ;  some  urging  the  late  oath,  by  which  they  bad  bound  them- 
selves to  preserve  the  sceptre  in  the  Fergosian  family ;  and  others  alleciar 
the  great  hazards  they  should  run  under  an  infant  king.  At  last,  after  lone 
dispute,  a  medium  was  found  out ;  whereby  neither  the  son  under  ajrc,  ami 
unfit  for  the  government,  should  actually  reign,  nor  their  oath  be  violated 
It  was  therefore  settled,  that,  whilst  tbe  children  of  their  kings  were  infant* 
one  of  the  kindred,  deemed  most  accomplished  for  the  office,  should  act  «« 
regent ;  and  on  bis  death,  the  succession  pass  to  the  sons  of  the  former  kin*. 
This  law  prevailed  for  almost  1474  years,  until  the  ddys  of  Kenneth  III..  <f 
whom  I  shall  speak  in  his  place.  By  virtue  of  this  regulation,  Feritharis.  the 
brother  of  Fergus,  obtained  the  kingdom,  and  managed  it  fifteen  years,  wi;b 
an  equity  and  moderation  that  cave  universal  satisfaction  to  his  subject* . 
while  tbe  orphans  or  pupils,  for  whom  he  acted,  experienced  in  him  a  faithful 
guardian*  But  though,  by  his  conduct,  he  procured  peace  abroad,  and  gainr-t 
the  love  of  his  people  at  home;  he  could  not  allay  the  ambition  of  his  kiodml. 
For  Feriegus,  being  inflamed  with  the  desire  to  reign,  first  communicated  hi« 
design  to  the  most  turbulent  of  the  soldiers,  particularly  those  who  were  fond 
of  innovation  ;  and  having  secured  them  in  bis  interest,  be  eame  to  bis  oorlc. 
and  demanded  of  him  the  crown,  ahich  he  held,  as  be  aliened,  not  as  bit  o%n. 
hat  in  trust  only  for  him.  Feritharis,  instead  of  being  disturbed  at  this  ras.'i 
undertaking  of  the  young  man,  called  an  assembly  of  the  states  together,  and 
declared  to  them  that  he  was  ready  to  resign  tbe  regal  sceptre,  adding  a)*>> 
many  wotds  in  rommendation  of  his  nephew  ;  with  regard  to  himself,  be  said 
he  had  rather  freely  and  willingly  resign  the  kingdom,  with  which  he  was  ro- 
ll usted,  now,  than  wait  until  death,  which  was  near  at  hand,  should  deprh  e  him 
of  it;  that  so  his  fidelity  towards  his  relatives  might  appear  to  be  more  the 
effect  of  good-will  than  of  necessity.  But  such  was  the  respect  and  love  which 
all  bore  to  Feritharis,  that  they  utterly  disapproved  of  this  inordinate  desire  of 
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of  the  jEbudae,  and  the  lowness  of  their  own  condition,  for 
»o  it  then  was,  made  the  strangers  attend  to  this  counsel.  So  these  people, 
•bo  were  afterwards,  both  by  the  Romans  and  the  neighbouring  nations, 
railed  Picts,  landed  upon  the  coasts  of  the  island  bordering  on  the  German 
aea ;  and,  having  expelled  the  few  inhabitants,  brought  a  great  part  of  that 
district  nnder  their  subjection ;  soon  after  which,  in  prosecution  of  the  happy 
friendship  formed  with  the  Scots,  they  intermarried  with  them,  and  so  in  a 
euaner  they  became  compacted  with  them  into  one  nation.  In  consequence 
t  this  anion,  many  Scots,  being  either  detained  by  their  allies,  who  were  yet 
tut  weak*  or  driven  by  want  and  penury,  or  induced  by  the  love  of  their  rela- 
tions, fixed  their  habitations  amongst  the  Picts.  At  first,  these  were  glad  of 
idnr  coining ;  but  when  they  grew  numerous,  fears  were  entertained  lest  their 
tneoda,  by  increasing  in  strength,  should  become  their  masters ;  so  that,  first 
in  their  private  assemblies,  and  afterwards  in  their  public  councils,  they  gave 
«4jtthat  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  not  only  to  hinder  foreigners  from 
tons;  admitted  among  them,  but  to  devise  some  way  to  lessen  the  number  of 
those  already  admitted.  A  rumour  also  was  spread  abroad,  that  it  was 
revealed  from  heaven  to  the  Picts,  that  their  nation  should  in  time  be  extir- 
pated by  the  Scots.  These  suspicions  caused  the  two  nations,  which  before 
•ere  very  amicable,  to  separate:  the  Scots  betaking  themselves  to  the 
ntMwtainoos  places,  which,  though  less  fit  for  culture,  were  well  adapted  to 
i  people  given  to  pasturage  and  hunting ;  while  the  Picts  possessed  the  low 
'indt,  as  being  more  fertile  and  fit  for  tillage,  situated  near  the  German  sea. 
Thus  the  friendship  which  bad  been  originally  formed  under  so  many  kind 
rircamstances,  was  broken;  and  the  seeds  of  hatred  were  sown  between  the 
t«o  nations,  both  of  whom  were  of  a  fierce  and  implacable  disposition.  As 
i'if  occasion  of  their  variance  at  first  was  but  trivial,  so  their  contentions 
were  for  some  time  of  a  partial  nature,  breaking  out  in  petty  animosities  and 
»>>cht  injuries. 

Fergus,  the  first  King  of  Scotland,  began  his  retgn  before  Christ,  330. 

The  Britons,  being  enemies  to  both  parties,  gladly  seized  this  opportunity 
of  fomenting  their  dissensions ;  and  freely  offered  aid  to  the  Picts,  even 
before  they  desired  it,  against  the  Scots ;  which,  when  the  latter  perceived, 
t*rj  applied  elsewhere  for  assistance,  and  procured  a  foreign  king  to  assist 
them  against  the  threatened  danger.  The  commanders  of  the  islanders  being 
i-most  all  of  equal  authority,  and  disdaining  to  elect  a  chief  from  among 
themselves;  Fences,  the  son  of  Ferchard,  was  sent  for  with  forces  out  ot 
Ireland,  as  the  most  eminent  person  among  the  Scots,  both  for  advice  and 
kctiou.  By  the  public  consent  of  the  people  he  was  chosen  king,  but  while 
preparations  were  making  for  a  battle,  if  need  required  it,  a  rumour  was  dis- 
persed abroad,  which  came  to  the  ears  both  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  that  the 
britons  were  acting  a  treacherous  part,  laying  plots  and  counterplots  equally 
peraieioQs  to  both  nations ;  and  that  in  the  event  they  would  turn  their  arms 
•poo  the  conquered  and  conquerors  alike,  in  order  to  destroy  both,  or  drive 
taeai  oat  of  the  island,  that  they  might  themselves  enjoy  the  whole.  This 
report  made  both  armies  doubtful  what  course  to  take ;  and  for  a  time  kept 
tsca  within  their  respective  trenches.  At  length  this  brought  on  a  treaty, 
ud  the  secret  fraud  of  the  Britons  being  made  manifest,  peace  was  con- 
cluded, and  die  three  different  armies  returned  home.  The  Britons  failing  in 
then  first  project,  had  recourse  to  another  stratagem.  They  sent  in  robbers 
•ecreUy  amongst  the  Picts,  to  drive  away  their  cattle;  and  when  the  injured 
party  oemanded  restitution,  they  were  told  to  seek  it  from  the  Scots,  who 
*«e  accustomed  to  thieving  and  plundering,  and  not  from  them.  Thus  their 
newenggrt  were  sent  away  without  satisfaction,  and  the  affair  was  treated 
it  a  natter  of  derision.  The  fraud  of  the  Britons  being  thus  fully  discovered, 
ike  Ute  reproach  incensed  the  hearts  of  both  nations  against  them,  more  than 
the  remaining  grudges  and  resentments  for  their  former  conduct ;  and  there- 
k«e  levying  an  great  an  army  as  they  could,  the  two  kings  invaded  their 
rvuti  in  different  directions;  and  after  ravaging  the  country  with  lire  and 
"ord,  returned  home  with  a  great  booty.    To  revenge  this  loss,  the  Britons 
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penetrated  into  Scotland,  as  far  as  the  Don ;  and  having  ailed  that  part  rf 
the  country  with  greater  terror  than  loss  to  the  inhabitants,  pitched  their 
tents  upon  the  bank  of  the  river.  Fergus  first  sent  the  women  and  children, 
with  ever j  kind  of  moveable  property,  into  the  mountains,  and  other  placet 
of  security,  after  which  he  guarded  all  the  passes,  till  the  Picts  came  op . 
with  whom  he  at  length  joined  his  forces,  and,  communicating  connseU  ©or 
with  another,  they  resolved  to  make  a  diversion,  and  lengthen  oat  the  war 
by  making  an  incursion  with  their  troops  into  the  enemy's  ooontry ;  and  »a 
weary  them  out.  Bat  Coilns,  the  king  of  the  Britons,  understanding  b%  k  « 
spies  the  cause  of  their  delay,  sent  five  thousand  men  before  to  lie  in  ambut* 
in  the  upper  grounds,  while  be  determined  to  lead  the  rest  of  his  army  direct'  * 
against  his  opponents.  The  Picts.  however,  being  made  acquainted  with  U-* 
movement,  again  consulted  with  the  Scots,  and,  by  way  of  prevention,  it  wa« 
agreed,  to  assault  the  camp  of  the  Britons  by  night  Accordingly,  drawinr 
out  their  forces,  the  Scots  in  the  front,  the  Picts  in  the  rear,  they  attack,?*) 
their  enemies  before  day  ;  and,  by  this  means,  made  a  great  slaoghter  of  tfc- 
Britons,  who  were  taken  by  surprise  between  sleeping  and  waking,  lo  thtt 
battle  Coilus  himself  fell,  with  the  greatest  part  of  bis  army,  and  the  place 
from  him,  became  famous  under  the  name  of  Coyle,  or  Koylefield.  The  Son* 
hailed  Fergus  as  a  conqueror,  and  settled  the  regal  government  npoo  bl- 
and his  posterity,  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  After  settling  the  count rv  in 
peace,  he  went  to  Ireland,  to  quell  some  commotions  there ;  but  on  his  retsn* 
a  sudden  tempest  arose,  and  he  was  drowned,  not  far  from  the  portcaJWii 
after  him  Fergus's  Rock,  Knock-Fergus,  or  Carrick-Fergus,  in  the  twenty  - 
fifth  year  of  his  reign.  Historians  say,  that  his  coming  into  Albinos  was  it 
the  time  when  Alexander  the  Great  took  Babylon ;  which  was  about  three 
hundred  and  thirty  jears  before  the  birth  of  Christ 

Feritharis,  the  second  King  of  Scotland,  bepmn  to  reign  m  the  year  h*f<*rt 

Christ,  306. 

Fergus  at  his  death  left  two  sons,  Fer legos  and  Mainus ;  hot  as  neither 
of  them  was  >et  able  to  undertake  the  government,  the  ohiefs  of  the  Haas 
met  together  to  appoint  a  successor.  This  produced  great  contention* 
amongst  them ;  some  urging  the  late  oath,  by  which  they  bad  boned  them- 
selves to  preserve  the  sceptre  in  the  Fergusian  family ;  and  others  allcctac 
the  great  hasards  they  should  run  under  an  infant  king.  At  last,  after  loot 
dispute,  a  medium  was  found  out ;  whereby  neither  the  son  under  age,  aa«l 
unfit  for  the  government,  should  actually  reign,  nor  their  oath  be  viola ted 
It  was  therefore  settled,  that,  whilst  the  children  of  their  kings  were  infant* 
one  of  the  kindred,  deemed  most  accomplished  for  the  office,  should  act  *« 
regent ;  and  on  his  death,  the  succession  pass  to  the  sons  of  the  former  kin*\ 
This  law  prevailed  for  almost  1274  years,  until  the  days  of  Kenneth  III.,  oi 
whom  I  shall  speak  in  his  place.  B>  tirtoe  of  this  regulation,  Fcritbaris.  tbr 
brother  of  Fergus,  obtained  the  kingdom,  and  managed  it  fifteen  year*,  w  t;b 
an  equity  and  moderation  that  save  universal  satisfaction  to  bis  subject* . 
while  the  orphans  or  pupils,  for  whom  he  acted,  experienced  in  him  a  faitMul 
guardian.  But  though,  by  his  conduct,  he  procured  peace  abroad,  and  gairw-«l 
the  lote  of  his  people  at  home;  he  could  not  allay  the  ambition  of  his  kiodrrri. 
For  Ferlegus,  being  inflamed  with  the  desire  to  reign,  first  communicated  hi« 
design  to  the  most  turbulent  of  the  soldiers,  particularly  those  who  were  focd 
of  innovation ;  and  having  secured  them  in  bis  interest  he  came  to  his  ancle, 
and  demanded  of  him  the  crown,  which  he  held,  as  be  alleged,  not  aa  his  o«  a. 
bat  in  trust  only  for  him.  Feritharis.  instead  of  being  disturbed  at  this  r»  . 
undertaking  of  the  young  man,  called  an  assembly  of  the  states  together,  ami 
declared  to  them  that  he  was  ready  to  resign  the  regal  sceptre,  adding  aU  • 
many  woids  in  commendation  of  his  nephew  ;  with  regard  to  himself,  be  sauj 
he  bad  rather  freeb  and  willingly  resign  the  kingdom,  with  which  he  was  eo- 
tiasted,  now,  than  wait  until  death,  which  was  near  at  hand,  should  deprit  e  him 
of  it;  that  so  bis  fidelity  towards  bis  relatives  might  appear  to  be  more  the 
effect  of  good-*  ill  than  of  necessity.  But  such  was  the  respect  and  love  w  Hich 
all  bore  to  Feritharis,  that  they  utterly  disapproved  of  this  inordinate  deaiie  ol" 
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the  kingdom  io  Ferlegus,  and  manifested  it  by  the  severity  of  their  looks,  and 
Kiod  acclamations  of  the  whole  convention.  Notwithstanding  this  discovery 
of  the  treachery  of  Ferlegas,  in  conspiring  against  his  undo,  for  which  he  was 
judged  worthy  of  death ;  yet  the  convention,  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Fergus,  and  by  the  desire  of  Feritharis,  did  not  proceed  to  that  extremity. 
It  was  deemed  proper,  however,  to  place  guards  and  spies  over  Ferlegus  to 
watch  his  actions,  and  prevent  any  evil  designs  which  he  might  entertain. 
Impatient  of  this  restraint,  be  contrived,  with  a  few  associates,  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  his  keeper,  and  escape  first  to  the  Picts,  hut  finding  no  encourage- 
ment in  his  purposes  from  them,  he  passed  over  to  the  Britons,  where  he  lived 
in  obscure,  and  consequently  an  ignoble,  life.  Feritharis  died  a  few  months 
after,  bot  whether  by  disease  or  treachery  is  uncertain.  The  former  ambition 
of  Ferlegas,  the  detection  of  his  conspiracy,  and  his  late  flight,  raised  such 
suspicions  against  him  of  being  privy  to  the  death  of  his  uncle,  that  he  was 
unanimously  condemned  in  his  absence.  This  happened  about  the  fifteenth 
year  after  his  father's  decease. 

Main  us,  the  third  King,  began  to  reign  B.  C.  290. 

Ferlegus  being  condemned,  Mainus  was  chosen  third  kins:  of  the  Scots ;  a 
raao  more  like  bis  father  and  uncle,  than  his  brother.  He  confirmed  and 
settled  peace  with  his  neighbours  abroad,  punished  the  wicked  and  profligate 
at  home,  and  constantly  performed  religious  exercises ;  whereby  be  procured 
such  a  character  for  justice  and  piety,  that  both  foreigners,  as  well  as  his  own 
subjects,  held  him  in  great  reverence,  insomuch  that  he  was  better  guarded 
by  this  opinion  of  bis  sanctity,  than  by  bis  military  forces.  After  reigning 
twenty-nine  years,  be  died  greatly  lamented  by  all  good  men. 

Dornadilla,  the  fourth  King,  began  his  reign  B.  C.  261. 

He  left  behind  him  a  son  and  successor,  called  Dornadilla ;  who,  in  point 
of  eqoity  resembled  bis  father,  but  was  very  unlike  bim  in  the  othrr  parts  of 
his  life.  For  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  bunting,  as  judging  that  exercise 
to  be  not  only  proper  and  healthful  in  a  time  of  peace,  but  also  very  beneficial 
to  harden  the  body  for  war.  By  this  exercise,  the  mind  indeed  receives  the 
purest  pleasures,  and  is  mightily  strengthened  against  covetousness,  luxury, 
and  other  vices,  which  spring  from  idleness.  Report  says,  that  the  laws 
about  bunting,  which  the  old  Scots  observe  to  this  day,  were  of  his  institu- 
tion.   He  died  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  reign. 

Nothatus,  the  fifth  King,  began  his  reign  B.  C.  233. 

After  bis  death,  the  people  placed  bis  brother,  Nothatus,  on  the  throne ; 
because  bis  own  son  Reuther  was  too  young  for  such  a  charge.  This  No- 
thatus changed  the  form  of  government,  which  till  then  had  been  moderate, 
and  bounded  with  laws,  into  an  arbitrary  domination;  and,  as  if  bis  subjects 
bad  been  given  him  to  prey  upon,  not  to  defend,  he  punished  high  and  low, 
promiscuously,  with  forfeiture  of  goods,  banishment,  death,  and  every  kind  of 
misery,  so  that  scarcely  any  addition  could  be  made  to  his  cruelty.  By  these 
"verities  most  of  the  people  were  rendered  abject ;  which  made  one  Dowal, 
of  Galloway,  an  ambitious  man,  think  it  a  seasonable  opportunity  to  advance 
himself,  particularly  as  he  knew  that  his  own  life  was  insidiously  aimed  at  by 
the  king.  Accordingly,  having  prepared  every  thing  for  his  purpose,  and 
being  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  his  vassals  and  friends,  he  presented 
himself  before  the  tyrant,  and  openly  npbraided  bim  with  having  murdered  the 
nobility,  confiscated  their  goods  and  estates,  and  enslaved  the  commonalty ; 
at  the  same  time  demanding  of  him  the  surrender  of  the  kingdom,  which  be 
»as  unable  to  manage,  to  the  right  heir.  Nothatus,  though  thus  unexpectedly 
insulted,  was  not  confounded,  bot  answered  peremptorily,  that  he  would 
maintain  what  he  had  done,  by  his  kingly  prerogative  ;  adding,  that  if  he  had 
carried  it  somewhat  despotically,  it  was  to  be  imputed  not  to  his  own  dispo- 
sition, but  t^  the  contumacy  of  his  subjects,  who  had  compelled  him  thereto. 
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These  taunts  increased  the  animosities  between  them,  so  that  at  last  it  cane 
to  blows,  and  Nothatos  was  slain  by  Dowal  and  bis  partisans,  after  be  fa*i 
reigned  cruelly  and  avariciously  twenty  years. 

Reuther,  the  sixth  King,  began  his  reign  B.  C.  213. 

This  done,  Reuther  was  made  king;  by  the  party  of  Dowal,  without  the  suf- 
frages of  the  people.  The  nobles  bearing  of  it,  though  they  judged  Nothatos 
to  have  merited  the  worst  of  punishments,  yet  did  not  approve  so  bad  aa 
example ;  which  they  resented  the  more,  because,  instead  of  calling  a  public 
convention,  the  choice  of  the  chief  magistrate  had  been  assumed  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  one  man.  Besides,  they  thought  it  wrong  in  him  thus  to  advance  a 
young  man  to  the  chief  power,  who  was  as  yet  unfit  to  rule.  Some,  however, 
who  bad  more  penetration  than  the  rest,  saw  that  only  the  name  of  king  would 
be  given  to  Reuther,  while  the  whole  power  would  reside  in  Dowal.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  it  did  not  much  concern  the  people,  whether  Nothatos  or  Dowal 
were  king,  unless  they  hoped  for  a  more  tolerable  life  under  him;  who. 
being  a  private  man,  durst  venture  to  murder  his  king,  and  so  deliver  over 
the  sceptre  to  another  in  a  covert  manner,  than  under  one  who  was  not  so  ex- 
treme or  cruel  in  his  government,  till,  availing  himself  of  their  permission,  be 
should  become  powerful,  and  possessed  of  an  army.  The  kindred  of  Nothatos, 
in  consequence  of  the  reports  which  were  spread  abroad,  insinuated  themselves 
into  the  company  of  those  who  were  disaffected  at  what  was  going  on ;  and 
at  last  prevailed  so  far,  that  war  should  be  declared  against  Dowal ;  and  that 
Ferchard,  the  son-in-law  of  Nothatos,  should  be  general  of  their  army.  Dowal 
was  not  backward  on  his  part,  but  fought  two  battles  in  one  day ;  in  the  last 
of  which  be  was  unsuccessful,  and  though  superior  in  number,  yet  his  followers 
mere  beaten  and  put  to  flight,  more  being  slain  in  the  pursuit  than  in  the 
action.  Dowal  himself  fell  with  the  chief  of  bis  faction,  and  also  Gethiia,  the 
Ling  of  the  Picts,  with  many  of  bis  men.  Reuther,  the  new  king,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  pardoned,  out  of  respect  to  his  youth,  the  memory  of  bis  father, 
and  the  royal  blood  which  ran  in  his  veins.  Neither  was  the  victory  nonfood; . 
even  to  the  conquerors,  almost  all  the  chiefs  of  the  clans  being  slain,  together 
with  many  of  the  soldiers.  This  conflict  reduced  the  interests  of  the  Scots  and 
Picts  to  such  a  low  state,  that  the  survivors  fled  into  desert  and  mountainous 
places,  and  even  into  the  neighbouring  islands,  lest  they  should  become  a  prey  to 
the  Hi i tons;  who,  having  now  got  the  opportunity  which  they  had  long  thirsted 
after,  penetrated  into  the  country,  as  far  as  Bodotria,  now  called  Forth,  with- 
out any  resistance.  After  making  a  little  settlement  there,  they  went  forward 
against  the  Caledonians,  and  having  dispersed  those  who  had  collected  to 
oppose  them,  they  seised  upon  the  plain  countries  of  the  Picts,  wherein  thrj 
placed  garrisons ;  then,  thinking  the  war  to  be  at  an  end,  they  returned  home 
with  their  army.  In  the  mean  time,  the  scattered  Scots  and  Picts,  who  had 
retired  to  the  mountains,  woods,  and  other  inaccessible  places,  harassed  the 
governors  of  castles  and  garrisons  by  robbing  them  of  their  cattle  and  suste- 
nance ;  and  being  increased  by  the  accession  of  greater  forces  from  the  islands, 
they  sometimes  burnt  villages,  and  plundered  far  and  near,  so  that  the  groun  1 
was  left  without  tillage  in  many  places.  The  Britons,  either  being  detained 
by  internal  dissensions,  or  not  thinking  it  prudent  to  lead  their  army  im« 
such  difficult  and  almost  inaccessible  places,  where  the  force  of  the  eocoiv 
was  equal  to  their  own,  did,  by  these  slow  proceedings,  increase  the  bold  or  *» 
of  their  opponents.  The  Scots  and  Picts  were  thus  miserably  afflicted  tweltc 
years,  during  which  period  a  new  race  of  warlike  youths  grew  op,  inured,  t» 
the  great  straits  which  they  bad  undergone,  to  a  hardy  life.  Measengrr* 
were  now  despatched  in  various  quarters,  calling  upoo  the  people  to  fresh 
exertious.  Reuther,  in  consequence,  crossed  from  Ireland  into  the  jKuuda*.  and 
thence  into  Albium.  Having  landed  his  forces  in  the  bay  now  called  Loch 
Brim,  be  there  joined  m  ith  his  brother-in-law  Gethus,  the  son  of  the  c  Idcr 
Getbus.  and  these  two  consulted  together  eoncerning  the  management  of  the 
war.  In  the  issue  of  this  conference,  it  was  deemed  best  to  approach  the  enciu) 
sccictlj,  wuil»t  unprepared.  When  they  encountered  each  other,  the  service 
u*s  so  Lot,  and  the  fight  so  sharp,  that  neither  army  bad  reason  to  boast;  :« 
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that  both  of  them,  being  wearied  with  slaughter,  made  peace  for  some  years. 
Krotber,  or  (as  Bede  calls  him)  Reuda,  returned  to  bis  ancient  seat  of  Argyle ; 
•nd  the  Scots  were,  a  long  time  after,  from  him,  called  Dalreadini ;  for  Daal, 
in  the  old  Scottish  language,  signifielb  a  part,  as  some  say,  or  a  meadow  or 
l-l&in,  as  others  affirm.  From  thence  this  chief  made  a  farther  progress,  and 
id  a  abort  time  enlarged  his  dominions  to  their  anoient  bounds.  After  a  reigu 
of  twenty-six  years,  he  died,  leaving  by  his  wife,  the  third  daughter  of  old 
Gethns,  a  son  named  Thereos. 

Reutha,  the  seventh  King,  began  his  reign  B.  C.  187. 

As  Thereos  was  yet  hardly  ten  years  old,  and  therefore  too  young  to  under- 
take the  kingdom,  according  to  the  established  law  of  succession,  his  father's 
brother  Reutha  was  declared  king.  This  prince,  being  free  from  wars  abroad, 
mdeavoored  to  reduce  the  people,  who  were  grown  almost  wild  by  their  for- 
mer sufferings,  and  also  insolent  upon  their  late  victory,  though  a  bloody  one, 
into  a  milder  carriage  and  deportment  Accordingly  he  enacted  many  public 
and  profitable  laws,  of  which  not  a  few  yet  remain  amongst  the  Scots.  After 
reigning  so  well  seventeen  years,  revered  and  beloved  by  all ;  either  for  want 
uf  health,  as  he  alleged,  or  else  fearing  the  ambitious  nature  of  bis  nephew 
Thereos,  he  resigned  the  government  The  people,  however,  were  with  diffi- 
culty brought  to  give  thetr  consent  to  this  measure ;  and  on  his  retirement 
from  the  regal  state,  there  was  a  large  panegyric  made  in  his  praise. 

Thekbus,  the  eighth  King,  began  hie  reign  B.  C.  170. 

Thereos  was  substituted  in  his  stead.  In  the  first  six  years  of  his  reign, 
he  so  managed  the  government,  that  Reutha 's  predictions  concerning  him 
•ceased  to  be  true.  But  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  be  ran  headlong  into 
all  manner  of  vice,  putting  the  nobles  to  death  upon  false  charges,  and  suffer- 
ing lewd  fellows^  without  fear,  to  range  over  all  the  kingdom,  committing 
rapine  and  robbery  at  their  pleasure.  The  Phylarchi,  or  chiefs  of  the  clans, 
Uawnttog  the  deplorable  state  of  the  country,  determined  to  proceed  judici- 
ally against  Tbereus,  of  which  being  apprised,  he  fled  to  the  Britons ;  among 
•boss,  without  any  hope  of  a  return,  be  ended  bis  days  in  contempt  and  igno- 
auay.  In  the  mean  time,  Conan,  a  prudent  and  regular  person,  was  elected 
viceroy ;  who  restored  and  strengthened  what  the  other  had  impaired  and 
■rakened.  He  also  checked  the  licentiousness  of  robbers ;  and  put  affairs 
into  as  good  order  as  he  could.  While  thus  engaged,  the  intelligence  arrived 
*f  the  death  of  Thereos,  upon  which,  in  a  public  assembly  or  convention  of 
the  stairs,  he  abdicated  the  magistracy,  about  the  twelfth  year  after  the  acces- 
uwn  of  that  prince. 

Josina,  the  ninth  King,  began  his  reign  B.  C.  161. 

On  the  death  of  Tberens,  Josina,  his  brother,  was  raised  to  the  seat  of 
rw  tinmen t  He  did  nothing  memorable  in  any  other  way  than  that  of  pa- 
tronising the  practitioners  of  medicine;  because,  wheu  he  was  banished  with 
*t»  father  into  Ireland,  persons  of  that  profession  had  been  his  chief  compa- 
aioaa.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  nobility  followed  the  humour  of  the  king, 
•o  that  for  many  ages  there  was  scarce  a  person  of  distinction  in  Scotland 
•bo  was  not  skilled  In  the  art  of  euring  wounds ;  there  being  then  but  little 
'*2I  for  the  other  parts  of  physic  amongst  men  who  were  educated  parsiroo- 
•umslj,  and  inored  to  labour  and  toil.  This  king  died  in  a  good  old  age, 
foiag  reigned  twenty-four  years. 

Pi  n  van,  the  tenth  King,  began  his  reign,  B.  C.  137. 

His  soo  Finnan  soceeeded  him,  who  walked  in  his  father's  steps,  and  endea- 
« tared  principally  to  accustom  bis  subjects  to  a  just  and  moderate  govern- 
neat  He  laboured  to  maintain  his  regal  authority  more  by  good-will  than 
Uct ;  and  in  order  to  oat  up  the  root  of  tyranny,  be  made  a  decree,  "  That 
tafi  should  determine  or  command  nothing  of  great  concern  or  importance 
'■thoot  the  authority  of  their  great  council."  He  died  beloved  both  by  his 
**fcjrrts  and  foreigners,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years.  He  is  said  to  have 
tea  orach  devoted  to  the  Druidical  superstitions. 
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Durstus,  the  eleventh  King,  begun  to  reign  0.  C  107 

Nothing;  so  much  aggravated  the  loss  of  Finnan,  as  the  profligate  aa«2 
debauched  life  of  bis  son  Durstus,  who  succeeded  him.  In  the  first  place,  be 
banished  from  his  presence  the  friends  of  his  father,  as  the  troublesome  con- 
trollers of  his  pleasures ;  theo  he  made  the  most  corrupt  youth  his  familiar 
associates,  and  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  wine  and  women.  He  also  repu- 
diated his  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Britons,  and  even  prostituted 
her  to  bis  minions.  At  length,  perceiving  that  the  nobility  were  conspiring 
against  him,  be  seemed  to  awake  out  of  a  deep  sleep ;  but,  aware  that  be  wa« 
not  safe  at  home,  nor  knowing  where,  if  banished,  to  find  a  secure  place 
abroad,  in  regard  he  was  so  hated  both  by  bis  subjects  and  strangers  too,  be 
thought  it  his  best  course  to  pretend  a  repentance  of  his  former  evil  life,  by 
that  means  thinkiog  he  might  retain  the  regal  government,  and  in  time  be 
also  revenged  of  his  enemies.  Accordingly,  in  the  first  place,  he  recalled  bit 
wife,  thinking  thereby  to  make  friends  of  the  Britons.  He  next  assembled 
the  chiefs  of  bis  subjects,  and,  under  a  solemn  oath  to  do  so  no  more,  be 
obtained  an  amnesty  for  what  was  past.  He  also  committed  uotorious  crimi- 
nals to  prison,  as  if  he  had  reserved  them  for  farther  punishment ;  and  reli- 
giously promised,  that  for  the  future  be  would  do  nothing  without  the  counsel 
of  bis  nobles.  When,  by  these  arts,  he  bad  made  others  believe  that  be  was 
a  true  convert,  be  celebrated  this  reconciliation  and  concord  with  pla«% 
feas tings,  and  other  entertainments  proper  for  public  rejoicings.  Thus  while 
all  men's  minds  were  elated,  he  invited  the  nobility  to  supper;  and  theo. 
having  secured  them  in  one  place,  unarmed  and  fearing  nothing,  he  sent  m 
bis  ruffians,  who  destroyed  every  one  of  them.  This  perfidy,  instead  of  daunt- 
ing the  rest  with  fear,  raised  and  inflamed  their  anger ;  wherefore,  gathering 
a  great  army,  they  all  conspired  to  rid  the  earth  of  so  foul  a  monster.  Dur- 
stus perceiving  that  all  other  hope  failed  bim,  now  resolved  to  try  bis  fortune 
in  a  battle,  assisted  by  a  few  who  bad  been  led  to  join  him  from  the  fear  ot 
punishment  for  the  wickedness  of  their  former  lives.  In  this  fight  Durstu* 
was  slain,  after  he  bad  reigned  nine  years ;  and  though  all  orders  and  estate* 
were  justly  incensed  against  him,  vet  they  paid  so  much  defereoce  to  tbr 
regal  character,  and  the  memory  of  his  family,  that  they  interred  him  with  hit 
predecessors. 

Evenus,  the  twelfth  JTtae,  teem  to  reign  B.  C.  06. 

After  this  there  was  a  very  great  contest,  in  a  public  assembly  of  the  nobles, 
some  alleging,  that,  according  to  their  oath  made  to  king  Fergus,  the  ancient 
custom  was  to  be  observMl ;  others  fearing,  that  if  they  made  any  one  of  the 
kindred  of  Durstus  king,  either  the  similitude  of  manners  would  incline  him 
to  the  same  wiekedness,  or  else  the  propinquity  of  blood  would  induce  him 
to  study  revenge.  At  last,  Evenus,  cousin- german,  by  the  father's  side,  to 
Durstus,  on  account  of  his  character,  and  his  extreme  hatred  against  that 
'yrant,  to  avoid  whom  he  bad  sought  an  asylum  among  the  Picts,  was  sent 
or,  and  unanimously  elected  king,  fie  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  w  bo 
made  his  subjects  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  which  custom  is  yet 
retained  by  the  beads  of  the  clans.  E%enua«  that  be  might  rectify  the  man- 
ners of  bis  subjects,  whieb  were  depraved  by  the  former  king,  brought  back 
the  youth  to  the  ancient  simplicity  in  diet,  apparel,  and  conversation;  think- 
ing that  thereby  they  would  be  more  valiant  in  war,  and  obedient  in  peacr. 
He  diligently  visited  all  parts  of  his  kingdom,  administering  justice  with  great 
moderation,  and  punishing  offenders  according  to  their  demerits.  He  assisted 
the  king  of  the  Picts  with  aid  against  the  Britons,  betwixt  whom  was  foocM 
a  long  and  cruet  battle  till  nigbt  parted  them ;  the  victory  being  so  uncertaiu. 
that  both  armies  separated  with  eqnal  slaughter  and  fear.  The  Briton* 
returned  home,  while  the  Scots  and  Picts  retired  into  the  adjacent  mountains . 
but  the  day  after,  perceiving,  from  the  high  grounds,  the  flight  of  their  enemies, 
they  came  and  gathered  up  the  spoils,  which  they  carried  away  as  if  they  bad 
been  the  conquerors.  Evenus  having  repelled  bis  enemies,  again  betook 
himself  to  the  arts  of  peace ;  and  that  his  successors  might  not  have  the 
trouble  to  travel  oicr  the  country  so  oftcu  for  the  administering  justice,  as 
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was  then  the  cos  torn,  he  divided  the  kingdom  into  circuits,  and  settled  ordi- 
nary jodgea  to  do  that  work.  He  also  appointed  informers  to  bring  in  accu- 
sations against  the  guilty;  bat  that  office  being  found  odious,  was  either 
abrogated  by  a  law,  or  became  obsolete  by  custom.  He  died  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  his  reign,  leaving  a  base-bora  son,  called  Gill  us,  a  man  of  craft 
aud  ambition. 

Gillus,  the  thirteenth  King,  began  hit  reign  B.  C  79. 

There  were  at  this  time  living  of  the  blood-royal,  two  legitimate  twins, 
Dochamus  and  Dorgallus,  the  sons  of  Durstus.  Though  their  age  could  not 
be  the  cause  of  the  difference,  yet  there  arose  a  deadly  feud  between  them 
concerning  the  kiogdom ;  which  was  also  farther  increased  by  the  fraud  of 
Gillus.  The  matter  being  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  their  kindred,  such 
»as  the  obstinacy  of  the  factions,  that  nothing  could  be  determined.  Gillus 
advised  each  of  them  to  kill  his  rival,  but  finding  that  bis  secret  counsel  took 
no  effect,  be  assembled  the  chief  of  the  nobles  and  his  kindred,  under  the 
pretext  of  settling  the  difference ;  but  while  they  were  deliberating,  certain 
persons  planted  there  for  the  purpose  contrived  to  raise  a  tumult,  and  the 
two  brothers  were  slain.  Gillus,  counterfeiting  fear  for  his  own  life,  implored 
the  aid  of  all  that  were  present,  and  afterwards  fled  to  Evonium,  a  place  that 
had  been  fortified  by  king  Evenua.  Having  ganisoned  this  fort  with  some 
of  the  nobility,  and  other  persons,  he  from  an  elevated  place  in  the  castle 
made  a  long  oration  to  the  people,  who  in  great  multitudes  were  gathered 
about  him,  concerning  the  rashnesss  and  obstinacy  of  the  two  brothers ;  and 
at  the  same  time  inveighing  also  against  the  assassins  by  uhom  they  were 
killed.  In  the  conclusion  he  told  them,  that  he  was  left  by  Evenus  guardian 
of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  of  his  domestic  affairs,  till  a  new  sovereign  should 
be  chosen.  When  the  people  heard  this,  though  they  believed  it  false,  yet 
when  they  saw  him  bo  strong,  for  fear  of  a  greater  mischief,  they  instantly 
swore  fealty  to  him,  and  declared  him  king.  But  though  he  had  secured 
the  consent  of  the  people,  still,  not  thinking  himself  safe  from  the  posterity 
of  Durstos,  as  long  as  any  of  them  were  alive,  he  resolved  to  destroy  his 
nephews.  Of  these  children  of  Dochamus,  the  son  of  Durstus,  there  now 
remained  three,  whose  names  were,  Lismorus,  Gormachus,  and  Ederus, 
There  youths  were  educated  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  whither  Gillus  went, 
on  pretence  of  bringing  them  home;  and  to  the  two  elder  he  behaved 
with  great  reverence  and  respect,  carrying  them  with  him  into  Albium,  under 
the  artful  plea,  that  as  they  were  of  a  royal  stock,  they  should  be  brought  up 
in  his  court,  suitable  to  their  princely  quality.  As  for  Ederus,  the  younger, 
he  left  him  guarded  by  soldiers,  who  were  to  kill  him  on  an  appointed  day. 
But  the  disposition  of  Gillus  being  well  known,  to  all,  the  nurse,  suspecting 
trcarhrry  to  be  hatching  against  the  child,  conveyed  him  by  night  secretly 
into  the  country  of  Argyle,  where  she  bred  him  up  for  some  years  privately 
io  a  cave  under  ground.  Gillus  being  exasperated  by  his  disappointment, 
put  the  two  eldest  brothers,  together  with  their  keepers,  to  death :  but  on 
being  informed  that  Ederus  was  conveyed  to  Ireland,  he  gave  over  making 
any  farther  search  after  him.  His  cruelty,  however,  rested  not  here ;  for 
though  he  had  slain  the  nephews  of  Durstus,  yet,  not  judging  himself  suffi- 
ciently secure  as  long  as  any  one  of  the  royal  progeny  was  left  alive,  he 
caused  all  those  who  bore  any  alliance  or  friendship  to  them  to  be  also  put  to 
death.  The  nobles,  grieved  at  this  state  of  affairs,  and  thinking  that  what 
was  bad  at  present,  would  gradually  become  worse,  entered  into  a  combi- 
nation against  him,  and  carried  the  matter  with  so  much  secrecy,  that  a  war 
was  begun  against  Gillus,  before  he  had  notice  that  any  preparations 
were  making  towards  it  But  in  levying  an  army  against  his  opposers,  he 
soon  perceited  how  inconstant  the  fealty  of  man  is  toward  wicked  and 
flagitious  princes:  for  there  were  very  few  who  came  4o  him  at  his  summons; 
and  those  who  did  were  such  dissolute  characters  as  were  afraid  of  peace, 
on  account  of  the  wickedness  of  their  former  lives.  Gillus,  therefore,  dis- 
trusting his  forces,  left  his  army,  and  passed  in  a  fishing-boat  over  to  Ireland, 
la  the  mean  time,  the  Scots,  that  they  might  not  be  without  a  legal  govern- 
ment, made  Cadwal,  the  chief  of  those  who  had  combined  agaiust  Gillus,  their 
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viceroy  ;  to  whom,  upoo  an  accommodation,  the  forces  of  his  enemy  tab- 
mi  tied,  and  were  receifed  into  his  protection.  When  Cadwal  understood 
that  Gillns  was  aboot  to  renew  the  war,  and,  in  order  to  it,  was  raisiag  as 
many  debauched  persons  as  he  could,  he  resolved  to  prevent  him  before  be 
could  gather  an  army,  and  so  to  pursue  him  wheresoever  he  fled.  The  fir* 
thing  he  did  was  to  sail  into  the  vEbodae,  or  Hebrides;  where  he  caused  Ederas. 
the  only  branch  of  the  family  of  Dorstas  then  alive,  to  be  brought  to  bin. 
and  gave  orders  for  his  liberal  and  royal  education.  Gillns,  on  bearing  this, 
returned  again  into  Ireland ;  and  there  engaged  the  clans  of  that  nation  to 
attempt  his  restoration,  promising,  in  case  of  success,  to  give  them  the 
ifibndm  inlands  for  their  reward  ;  by  which  allurement*  he  collected  a  great 
army.  Cadwal  in  the  mean  time  having  prepared  all  things  for  bis  enter- 
prise, was  suddenly  called  baek,  to  clear  himself  from  a  false  suspicion  of 
affecting  or  aspiring  to  the  kingly  government. 

Even  US  II.  the  fourteenth  King,  began  his  reign  B.  C.  77. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Cadwal  in  the  first  place  exerted  himself  in 

Erocuring  the  election  of  Evenus,  an  eminent  person,  and  the  son  of  Dotal, 
rother  to  king  Finnan,  to  the  regal  title.  Evenus  having  accepted  tar 
government,  caused  all  places  which  were  exposed  to  bis  enemies,  especialiy 
those  on  the  coast,  to  be  filled  with  strong  garrisons,  that  so  his  enemies 
might  not  without  resistance  make  a  sudden  descent  into  bis  kingdom.  Gillns, 
apprised  of  this,  altered  bis  resolution,  and  sailed  to  the  isle  of  Isla,  where  he 
wasted  the  country  all  around  with  fire  and  sword,  and  then  returned  into 
Ireland.  Evenus  sent  a  great  army  thither,  under  the  command  of  Cadwal. 
that  so  he  might  cut  the  enemy  off  at  the  fountain  bead.  Gill  us  on  his  part 
was  not  inactive;  but  being  deserted  by  bis  men,  who  followed  him  for 
booty  rather  than  affection,  he  changed  his  apparel,  and,  with  a  small  com- 
pany, fled  into  a  neighbouring  wood.  The  rest  of  the  army,  being  thus 
deserted  both  by  their  general  and  fellow-soldiers,  yielded  to  Cadwal.  After 
the  battle  was  ended,  tbey  sought  a  long  time  for  Gillus,  and  at  last  fonad 
him  in  a  dark  cave,  where  he  was  slain,  the  third  year  after  the  commence- 
ment of  bis  reign,  and  his  head  was  brought  to  Cadwal.  But  though  matter* 
were  thus  happily  settled  in  Ireland,  Cadwal  was  far  from  fortunate  in  hit 
passage,  for  being  tossed  up  and  down  in  a  grievous  tempest,  he  lost  the 
greatest  part  of  his  army,  and  all  the  spoils  they  bad  gotten.  This  misfortune 
affected  his  spirits  to  such  a  degree,  that  not  long  after  be  died  of  gnei. 
The  king  endeavoured  in  vain  to  comfort  him,  by  extolling  him  for  his  vaJoor 
and  success  in  war,  and  casting  all  his  miseries  upon  the  perverscaess  of 
fortune.  The  new  monarch,  elated  by  this  success,  renewed  a  peace  with  the 
Picts ;  and,  to  secoie  it,  took. to  wife  the  daughter  of  Gctus,  the  third  king  of 
that  nation.  But  the  sudden  arrival  and  landing  in  AJbium  of  the  people  of 
Orkney,  quickly  disturbed  the  public  joy.  Evenus,  however,  fell  suddenly 
upon  them,  drove  them  out  of  the  field  to  the  mountains,  and  from  thence  u> 
the  sea ;  where  in  their  fright  and  hurry,  whilst  crowding  and  hindering  one 
another  in  endeavouring  to  embark  again,  they  all  perished ;  and  Belus,  their 
king,  despairing  to  obtain  quarter,  slew  himself.  Evenus,  having  finished 
the  war,  returned  to  the  work  of  peace,  and  founded  two  towns  for  trade 
in  convenient  places,  namely,  Inverlochv  and  Inverness,  both  of  them  receiving 
their  names  from  rivers  running  near  them ;  for  Eoner,  amongst  the  ancient 
Scots,  signifies  a  place  where  ships  may  come  to  land.  Evenus  also  sub- 
dued the  inhabitants  of  the  iEhodse,  who,  by  reason  of  their  long  wars,  vert 
grown  extremely  licentious  and  quarrelsome.  After  reconciling  their  animo- 
sities, and  appeasing  their  disturbances,  the  king  soon  after  died,  hating 
reigned  seventeen  years. 

Edckvs,  the  fifteenth  King,  began  hie  reign  B.  C.  60. 

On  the  decease  of  Evenus,  Ederus,  the  son  of  Dochamus,was  made  king,  who, 
whilst  be  was  reaping  the  sweet  fruits o(peacc,  which  had  been  established  both 
at  home  and  abroad  ,and  giving  himself  up,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
the  nation,  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  received  the  sudden  news,  that  one  Brc 
dius,  an  islander,  related  to  the  tyrant  Gillus,  had  landed  with  a  great  army. 
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end  was  plundering  the  country.  Upoo  this,  Ederas  presently  collected  bis 
force*  in  considerable  numbers,  with  whom  be  marched  as  silently  as  be 
could  is  the  night,  and  having  passed  by  the  camp  of  his  enemies,  set  upon 
their  snipe  in  the  road,  which,  by  this  surprise,  were  easily  mastered,  and 
burnt.  In  the  morning,  be  led  his  army  against  the  camp,  which  be  easily  look, 
ijt  the  soldiers  being  negligent,  and  in  disorder,  many  were  slain  on  the  spot, 
hesitating  whether  to  fight  or  fly  ;  while  the  rest,  having  their  escape  by  sea 
prevented  by  the  burning  of  their  ships,  were  taken  and  executed.  Where  the 
booty  ceeJd  be  ascertained,  it  was  restored  to  the  owners.  A  few  years  after 
this,  another  of  the  kindred  of  Gilius,  and  from  the  same  island,  raised  a  simi- 
lar eosasnotion,  with  the  like  event  and  success;  for  his  army  was  over- 
thrown, his  fleet  burnt,  and  the  plunder  recovered.  Thus  having  settled  a 
firm  peace,  Ederas,  being  very  old,  fell  sick,  and  died  in  the  48th  year  of 
his  reign. 

Evenus  III.  the  sixteenth  King,  began  to  reign  B.  C.  12. 


He  was  swocecded  by  Evenns  III.  a  son  unworthy  of  so  good  a  father,  for 
not  content  with  one  hundred  concubines  of  the  noblest  families,  he  published 
kt«  imparities  and  his  shame  to  the  world.  For  be  made  decrees  by  which 
every  man  might  marry  as  many  wives  as  he  was  able  to  maintain ;  and  he 
also  enacted,  that  before  the  marriage  of  a  nobleman's  daughter,  the  king 
■boeld  have  one  night's  lodging  with  her ;  while  the  nobles  should  enjoy  the 
like  privilege  in  regard  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  their  vassals.  Luxury, 
cruelty,  nod  eovetoosness,  followed,  as  they  commonly  do,  this  flagitious 
eickedneae.  For  the  income  and  revenue  of  the  king  not  answering  his 
expense,  he  contrived,  upon  pretended  causes,  to  pnt  the  wealthier  part  of 
ki«  subject*  to  death.  He  also  encouraged  thieves,  and  went  shares  wiih 
•kern,  so  that  criminals  were  never  punished.  Thus  the  favour  which  he 
st  trst  rained  by  indulging  joong  men  in  promiscuous  lusts,  was  again 
tasi  by  bis  cruelty  and  rapaciousness.  A  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  being 
formed  against  him,  be  soon  perceived  that  the  pretended  friendship  and 
aaion  of  the  wicked  was  not  to  be  relied  upon.  For,  as  soon  as  bis  soldiers 
eaasc  to  fight,  he  was  deserted  by  them,  and  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  his 
racawea,  by  whom  he  was  thrown  into  the  common  gaol ;  and,  at  the  requisi- 
tion of  Cadallanus,  who  succeeded  him  as  regent,  he  was  condemned  to  per- 
petual imprisonment.  But  there  one  of  his  enemies,  either  out  of  some  old 
nudge  for  injuries  received  from  him,  or  else  hoping  to  gain  favour  or  impu- 
nity by  the  murder  of  the  king,  strangled  him  by  night  in  the  prison,  when  be 
had  reigned  seven  years.    The  murderer,  however,  was  executed  for  bis 


Mctcllaiuis  the  seventeenth  King,  began  his  reign  B.  C.  4. 

Meteflnnoa,  the  relative  of  Ederus,  succeeded  Evenus  in  the  throne;  n 
enoee  no  less  dear  to  all  for  his  excellent  virtues,  than  his  predecessor  was 
sated  by  them  for  his  abominable  vices.  He  was  so  highly  prised  and 
•rteesaen  on  account  of  his  amiable  character,  that,  during  his  reign,  there 
was  peace  both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  it  was  some  alloy  to  his  happiness, 
that  be  cooJd  not  abrogate  the  filthy  laws  of  Evenus,  being  hindered  by  bis 
s*k«litj.  who  were  too  much  addicted  to  luxury.  His  demise  was  in  the 
Uunieih  year  of  bis  reign. 

CabactaCUS,  the  eighteenth  King,  began  his  reign  A.D.35. 

On  the  death  of  Metellanus,  without  issue,  the  kingdom  was  conferred  on 
Caraetacns,  the  son  of  Cadallanus,  a  young  man  of  the  royal  blood.  Soon  after 
hit  aceessioo  to  the  throne,  he  reduced  to  submission,  but  not  without  trouble, 
the  people  of  the  JJbudae  islands,  who  had  raised  commotions  upon  the  death 
«(  Ueir  Inst  king.  Yet  here  I  cannot  easily  believe  what  our  writers,  follow- 
er Orostes,  Entropios,  and  Bede,  relate,  vis.  That  the  Orcades  were  suc- 
ceed by  Claudius  Cu?sar,  in  this  reigu.  Not  that  I  think  it  a  very  hard  thing 
be  haw  to  attempt  a  few  islands,  one  by  one,  which  lay  scattered  up  and 
e«*n  ia  a  stormy  sen,  and  having  but  a  few,  aad  those  unarmed,  inhabitants 
fo  e>fand  tneni,  who  could  not  mutually  help  one  another;  nor  do  1  think 
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it  incredible,  that  ft  navy  might  be  sent  by  Claudius  on  that  expedition,  at 
being  a  man,  as  Orosius  says,  who  sought  for  war  and  victory  all  the  world 
over ;  but  because  Tacitus  affirms,  that,  before  the  coming  of  Julius  Agricolt 
into  Britain,  that  part  of  it  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  Romans,  the  story  u 
improbable.  This  Caractacus  reigned  twenty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
brother 


Co  HSR  ED,  the  nineteenth  King,  who  began  to  reign  A.  D.  65. 

He  also  subdued  the  islanders  in  many  expeditions,  a  people  that, 
almost  in  every  interregnum,  affected  innovation,  and  excited  new  tumults. 
He  likewise  quite  suppressed  the  banditti,  which  most  infested  the  common- 
alty.  Having  settled  peace,  he  returned  to  Albiom,  and  making  his  progress 
over  all  Scotland,  repaired  the  places  that  had  been  injured  by  war,  and,  ia 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  departed  this  life. 

Dardancb,  the  twentieth  King,  begem  his  reign  A.  D.  73. 

On  the  death  of  Corhred,  the  convention  of  states  placed  Dardanus,  the 
nephew  of  Metellanos,  on  the  throne,  passing  by  the  son  of  the  late  king, 
because  of  his  young  and  tender  years.  No  man  before  him  ever  came  to  the 
crown,  of  whom  greater  expectations  were  conceived,  and  no  one  ever  more 
egregiously  deceived  the  hopes  of  the  people.  Previous  to  his  accession,  he 
gave  great  proof  of  liberality,  temperance,  and  fortitude ;  so  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  he  was  a  tolerably  good  king ;  but,  by  the  time  he  had 
sat  three  years  on  the  throne,  he  ran  headlong  into  all  sorts  of  wickedness. 
He  banished  the  sober  and  prudent  counsellors  of  his  predecessor,  became 
they  were  adverse  to  his  lewd  practices.  Only  flatterers,  and  suoh  as  could 
invent  new  pleasures,  were  his  bosom  friends.  Cantor,  his  own  kinsman, 
who  had  been  chief  justice  and  chancellor  in  the  former  reign,  was  pot  to 
death,  for  venturing  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  account  of  bis  licentiousness. 
After  this,  many  other  persons,  merely  on  account  of  their  virtue  or  wealth, 
were,  on  various  pretences,  deprived  of  life.  At  last,  to  free  himself  from  the 
fears  of  a  successor,  be  formed  the  resolution  of  destroying  Corbred  GaJdus, 
his  kinsman,  and  also  his  brothers,  who  were  royally  educated  with  a  view  to 
the  kingdom.  The  charge  of  this  assassination  was  committed  to  Cormorac, 
one  of  bis  intimate  friends.  This  man,  being  prevailed  with  by  many  gifts,  hot 
more  promises,  was  sent  to  perpetrate  the  villany ;  but  attempting  it  with  less 
caution  than  such  a  butchery  required,  he  was  taken  in  the  attempt,  with  a 
naked  falchion  in  his  band,  by  some  of  the  people  of  Oaldus ;  and  on  being 

{int  to  the  torture,  made  a  full  confession  or  the  crime,  and  so  was  executed 
mmediately.  This  wicked  plot  being  divulged  abroad,  occasioned  a  general 
combination  of  nearly  all  classes  of  people  against  the  king :  insomuch  that 
having  slain  many  of  those  who  were  panders  to  his  lost,  as  mat  as  they 
could  be  met  with,  they  endeavoured  at  last  to  make  their  way  to  the  tyrant 
himself,  as  the  source  and  fountain  of  all  mischief.  In  the  mean  time,  Coons* 
one  of  the  king's  parasites,  a  man  of  mean  descent,  but  highly  esteemed  and 
intrusted  by  bis  master,  levied  some  troops,  and  bad  the  confidence  to  send 
them  against  the  nobles ;  but,  being  deserted  by  them,  be  was  taken  and 
hanged.  The  commons,  having  now  obtained  Oaldus  for  their  general,  seised 
upon  Dardanus,  who  was  seeking  for  a  hiding-place  to  secure  himself.  Just 
as  they  were  about  to  take  him,  be  attempted  suicide ;  but,  being  prevented, 
was  brought  to  Oaldus,  who  caused  him  to  be  immediately  pot  to  death.  II  is 
head  was  carried  about  in  mockery,  and  his  body  thrown  into  a  commoo 
sewer,  after  a  reign  of  four  years. 

CoasatD  II.  the  twenty-fret  King,  begem  to  reign  A.  D.7& 

Corbred  II.  surnamed  Oaldus,  succeeded  bhn;  a  prince  equally  dear  to  the 
lords  and  the  common  people,  as  well  for  the  early  proofs  which  he  had  given 
of  his  personal  virtue  and  promising  ingenuity,  as  for  the  memory  of  his 
worthy  father.  Some  imagine,  that  he  was  that  Galgaeus  who  is  mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  and  that  be  was  surnamed  Oaldus  by  the  Scots,  because  he  nad 
been  educated  amongst  the  Britons.  For  the  Scots,  according  to  their  an- 
cient custom,  term  all  strangers  Oalds,  or  Galls;  as  the  Germans  call  thcna 
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Wilt,  as  I  have  already  shewn  more  at  large.  After  assuming  the  govern - 
•cot,  be  increased  the  great  hopes  which  bad  been  preconceived  of  him ;  for, 
aiakieg  an  expedition  into  the  islands  of  Sky  and  Lewis,  be  quelled  the  sedi- 
tions which  had  been  lately  raised  there,  and  suffered  to  gather  to  a  head,  by 
thr  aegtigeooe  of  Dardaooe.  He  also  distinguished  himself  in  this  like  a  good 
prince,  with  a  dae  and  prudent  mixture  of  mercy  and  severity.  He  put  to 
death  the  leaders  of  those  banditti,  and  forced  the  rest,  for  fear  of  punish- 
axet,  cither  to  go  into  voluntary  exile,  or  else  to  return  to  their  former  rural 
employments.  He,  as  I  believe,  was  the  first  of  the  Scottish  kings  that  ever 
advanced  his  ensigns  against  the  Romans,  who  bad,  by  little  and  little, 
extended  their  empire  even  to  his  very  borders.  For  Petilios  Cerealis  first 
broke  the  forces  of  the  Brigantes,  and  his  suoeessor  Julius  Fronttnus  con- 
quered the  Stlures. 

It  b  very  probable,  that  the  Scots  and  Picts  sent  succours  to  those  nations 
vale*  lay  near  their  dominions.  Julius  Agricola,  who  succeeded  the  former 
(eeerals,  having  overcome  the  Ordovices  aod  reduced  the  isle  of  Mona  or  Man, 
when  ha  easae  to  the  narrowest  part  of  Britain,  thinking  that  it  was  not  far  to  the 
end  of  the  island,  wax  encouraged  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the  whole. 
Accordingly,  in  the  third  year  after  his  arrival,  he  invaded  and  plundered  the 
Beighboaring  countries  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  until  he  came  to  the  river 
Tay ;  and  though  his  army  wax  much  distressed  by  the  rigour  of  the  season, 
yet  be  had  time  to  build  forts  in  all  places  convenient  for  defence;  by  which 
uveas  he  defeated  the  designs  of  his  enemies,  and  withal  broke  their  force. 
For  hitherto  the  adverse  party,  being  men  inured  to  hardship,  would,  though 
they  lost  ground  every  summer,  very  frequently  recover  it  back  again  in 
winter,  when  the  Roman  legions  were  dispersed  into  winter-quarters :  and 
•omctiaBcs  they  would  assault  and  take  those  castles  and  garrisons  of  the 
enemy  which  were  not  sufficiently  forti  fied.  Atthis  time,  however,  by  the  skill  of 
Agricola  in  building  forts,  and  by  his  diligence  in  making  them  defensible, 
but  chiefly  by  relieving  them  with  his  forces  every  year,  their  attempts  were 
defeated.  In  the  fourth  year  of  bis  government,  perceiving  that  the  friths  of 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  were  only  divided  by  a  small  tract  of  lead,  be  fortified 
that  part  with  garrisons,  aod  then  spoiled  the  countries  which  lay  towards 
the  Irish  sea.  In  his  fifth  Year,  he  fitted  out  a  fleet,  with  which  he  made 
descents  in  many  places,  and  after  plundering  the  maritime  coasts,  erected 
fertiuoetiooe,  and  placed  garrisons  in  them  on  a  line  opposite  to  Ireland,  with 
•  view  uotooly  for  present. advantage,  bat  also  that  he  might  from  thence 
nave  easily  transport  an  army  to  that  country.  By  this  prudence  of  Agricola, 
the  Scots  and  Picts  were  shut  up  in  a  narrow  corner,  and  being  thus  secluded 
from  any  commerce  with  the  Britons,  prepared  themselves  for  the  last  great 
aWk,  the  decisive  blow ;  neither  was  Agricola  less  careful,  but  commanding 
s»  aavy  to  fetch  a  compass  about,  to  discover  the  utmost  parts  of  the  island, 
W  led  his  army  beyond  the  Forth,  and  drew  towards  the  Caledonians.  The 
enemy  being  here  drawn  as  in  a  desperate  ease  to  their  last  hazard,  assaulted 
Mnte  of  the  Roman  garrisons;  who  were  struck  with  such  terror,  that  some 
<d  tbeam,  fearing  either  the  number  of  their  foes,  or  their  obstinacy,  were  of 
•fhnoav  that  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  retreat  with  their  army  into  a  place 
«f  neater  safety.  But  the  general,  being  resolved  to  fight,  when  he  was 
■Aw and  that  the  enemy  approached  him  in  three  brigades,  drew  towards 
tea,  after  dividing  bis  army  into  three  squadrons,  which  project  had  nearly 
^vted  his  otter  rain.  For  the  enemy,  perceiving  his  design,  concentrated 
tsear  entire  force,  and  made  an  assault  on  one  of  bis  legions  by  night,  and 
tavtsg  killed  the  sentinels,  were  almost  in  possession  of  the  whole  camp. 
hat  the  tisneJy  arrival  of  the  other  legions  put  a  stop  to  their  progress,  and 
tfer  fighting  desperately  till  daylight,  they  were  at  length  put  to  flight,  and 
wtrvnied  hxio  the  mountains  and  woods.  These  actions  happened  about  the 
or>*h  year  of  the  expedition  of  Agricola.  Both  parties  now  prepared  them- 
*4»ts*  as  lor  the  finishing  stroke,  against  the  ensuing  spring;  the  Romans 
.aegmg,  that  one  victory  would  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  and  their  opponents 
'Wadena*  their  all  to  be  at  stoke ;  and  that  they  were  to  fight  for  their 
Wnv,  ivea,  and  for  all  that  is  dear  and  sacred  amongst  men.  Reflecting 
that  In  former  battles  they  were  overcome  by  stratagem  ra'her  than 
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valour,  they  betook  themselves  to  the  higher  grounds ;  and,  at  the  fits*  el 
Moaot  Gram  pins,  waited  the  approach  of  the  Romans.  There  a  Woody  a*V. 
began  betwixt  them  ;  aod  the  victory  bang  a  great  while  in  suspense ;  till  •% 
last,  alt  the  valiant  men  of  the  Caledonians  being  slain,  the  rest,  dUptnu*. 
were  forced  to  retreat  to  their  fastnesses.  After  this  battle,  Agrieota  would 
doubtless  have  completed  the  subjugation  of  all  Britain,  bad  he  not  tr*a 
called  home  by  Domitian ;  not  to  do  him  honour  on  account  of  bis  victor*  » 
though  that  was  the  pretext,  bnt  to  accomplish  bis  destruction  and  deal* 
On  his  departure,  sedition  rose  very  high  in  the  Roman  camp;  which  grrattf 
rejoiced  the  Scots  and  PicU,  who  being  much  encouraged  thereby,  began  *» 
creep  out  of  their  hiding  places,  and  perceiving  that  the  Romans  bad  mrtcbrr 
the  same  general  nor  discipline  as  before,  they  sent  messengers  abowt  to  try 
the  inclination,  not  only  of  their  own  countrymen,  but  likewise  of  the  Briton* 
Thus  emboldened  by  the  advantages  which  they  obtained  in  some  small  ekir- 
mishes,  they  began  to  take  fresh  courage,  and  ventured  to  assault  gariiaaai. 
till  at  last,  with  a  regular  army,  they  resolved  to  run  the  hasard  of  a  piathtd 
battle.  By  this  means  the  Romans  were  driven  out  of  their  territories,  an* 
forced,  with  doubtful  success,  to  contend  with  the  Britons  for  their  amrJret 


province.  Oaldos  having  gained  a  respite  from  arms,  made  a  progress  over 
all  the  districts  of  the  country,  and  resettled  the  old  owners  in  their  habi- 
tations, which  had  been  almost  destroyed  by  the  war,  while  in  those  port* 
that  were  wholly  depopulated,  be  placed  his  soldiers.  He  restrained  t  - 
robberies  which  were  very  prevalent  io  bis  time,  and  composed  the  dif  rr- 
ences  that  had  begun  to  arise  betwixt  bis  people  and  the  Picts.  At  tew*..* 
In  great  glory  and  esteem,  both  with  friends  and  foes,  he  died  in  the  thu t<  - 
fifth  year  of  his  reign. 

LtJCTACt'S,  fJU  twentg-ttcimd  King,  btgmn  kit  reign  A.  D.  110. 

This  good  father  was  succeeded  by  Loctaeos,  who  was  as  bad  a  son  :  for 
despising  the  counsel  of  his  nobles,  he  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  vine  and  wwrnm 
Neither  nearness  of  alliance,  reverence  of  the  laws,  respect  of  nobility*  or  .  ' 
conjugal  relation,  could  restrain  him  from  violating  those  unfortunate  per*  r . 
whose  beauty  attracted  his  notice.    Besides  this,  he  was  brutally  cruet,  » 
insatiably  covetous.     The  yooog.  who  are  aluajs  inclinable  to  the  «on 
too  soon  and  too  easily  degenerated  into  the  manners  of  their  king.    So  u.: 
at  last,  after  defiling  the  nation  with  lust,  rapine,  and  slaughter,  when  c- 
single  man  durst  oppose  his  exorbitant  power;  an  assembly  of  the  states  vm 
convened,  in  which  some  of  the  nobles  spoke  so  freely  concerning  the  suit 
the  kingdom,  that  be  commanded  them,  as  seditious  persons,  to  be  led  «*t 
to  execution.    This  raised  the  people  ageiost  him  in  such  numbers  that  fc*  i 
be  and  the  hated  ministers  of  his  vices  were  slain,  when  be  had  scar* »  » 
finished  the  third  year  of  his  reign.    Out  of  honour  to  bis  rather,  his  Ik-* 
was  allowed  to   be  interred  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors;   but   Kt 
associates  were  ignominiously  exposed,  and  bad  not  the  privilege  of  cosbum 
burial. 

Moo aldus,  or  Mooallus,  the  twtntg-tkird  King,  septa  hi*  rtign  A.D.U3 


After  him,  Mogaldus  the  grandson  of  Galdus,  and  nephew  to  Laetncws  bt 
the  mother's  side,  was  elected  king.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  equalled 
the  best  of  princes;  hut,  when  he  grew  older,  he  was  tainted  with  vices,  aad 
degenerated  into  the  manners  of  his  uncle.  At  his  first  entrance  on  the 
government,  that  he  might  with  the  greater  ease  reform  those  vi 
Uces  of  bis  predecessor,  which  had  even  corrupted  the  pontic  mi 
made  peace  with  his  neighbours ;  restored  the  ancient  ceremonies  in 
which  had  been  carelessly  neglected;  banished  all  disorderly 
from  court,  and  did  every  thing  by  the  advice  of  the  estates,  aceotwJar  f» 
the  ancient  custom;  which  deportment  procured  him  the  love  of  m« 
people,  and  the  respect  of  foreigners.  Having  settled  matters  at  home,  a* 
next  turned  his  mind  to  warlike  affairs,  drove  the  Romans  from  the  heediti 
of  his  own  kingdom ;  and  sent  troops  to  assist  the  Picts  against  them.  He 
also  gained  some  prosperous  battles,  by  which  be  so  weakened  the 
power,  that  the  Britons,  being  encouraged  in  the  hope  of  recovering 
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Hberty.  took  up  anas  in  many  places.  This  confidence  increased,  when  the 
Bfltpetoff  Adrian  recalled  Julius  Severus,  a  brave  and  skilful  warrior,  oat  of 
Britain  into  Syria,  to  quell  the  seditions  of  the  Jews.  The  tumults  occa- 
sioned hereby,  increased  to  such  a  pitch,  that  at  last  Adrian  himself  was 
forced  to  cross  from  Oanl  into  Britain.  Bat  be,  being;  a  greater  lover  of 
peace  than  war,  desired  rather  to  maintain  the  bounds  of  his  empire,  than  to 
enlarge  them.  Whereupon,  when  he  came  to  York,  and  found  the  country 
bet ond  it  harassed  by  hostilities,  he  resolved  to  take  a  particular  view  of  the 
devastation,  and  so  marched  his  army  to  the  river  Tyoe.  Here,  being; 
b fanned  by  the  old  soldiers  who  had  followed  Agricola  nearly  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  Britain,  that  there  would  be  more  pains  than  profit  in  conquering 
the  rest  of  the  island,  be  built  a  wall  and  trench  for  the  space  of  eighty  miles, 
between  the  friths  of  the  Tyoe  and  Esk,  to  exclude  the  Scots  and  PicU ; 
and  having  settled  the  state  of  the  province,  returned  back  from  whence  he 
came.  Here  I  cannot  but  remark  incidentally,  that  since  there  yet  remain 
several  marks  of  this  wall  in  many  places,  it  is  wonderful  bow  Bede  should 
have  emitted  all  mention  of  it;  especially  as  JSIius  Spartianus  hath  taken 
action  of  it,  in  the  life  of  Adrian ;  and  also  Herodian,  in  that  of  Severus.  I 
camnmt  persnade  myself  that  Bede  could  be  wo  mistaken,  to  think,  as  many 
yet  do,  that  this  wall  was  not  made  by  Adrian,  bnt  by  Severns. 

The  Roman  province  being  placed  in  a  state  of  security,  the  excursions  of 
Iheir  netgbbemrs  were  prevented,  and  peace  was  kept  up  between  them  for  a 
great  while.  The  Britons  readily  cherished  it,  and  the  Scots  and  Picts 
hereby  an  opportunity  of  dividing  the  neighbouring  lands  amongst 
.  Bat  this  peace,  besides  the  prejudice  it  did  to  the  body,  by 
its  vigour,  through  sloth  and  idleness,  also  enervated  the  mind, 
by  the  allurements  of  pleasnre,  which  then  began  to  ensnare  it  For  by  this 
mean*  Mogaldus,  who  bad  been  hitherto  u  neon  que  red  in  war,  forgetting  the 
glory  of  his  ancestors,  ran  headlong  into  all  kinds  of  vice ;  and,  besides  other 
nevmeieae  and  foul  miscarriages  prejudicial  to  the  public,  made  a  mo  it 
iaiqeitous  law,  *•  That  the  estates  of  such  as  were  condemned  should  be  for- 
feited to  hta  exchequer,  no  part  thereof  being  allotted  to  their  wives  or 
children.**  This  law  is  yet  observed  and  pleaded  for  by  the  officers  of  the 
revenge,  who  aro  willing  to  gratify  the  passions  of  the  king,  though  the  origi- 
nal Cramers  of  it  then  did,  and  those  who  now  support  it,  do  know,  that  it 
u  an  unjust  and  inhuman  institution.  Mogaldus  having  thus  made  himself 
ohaosions  ami  hateful  to  the  nobles  and  commons,  being  unable  to  resist 
their  combinations,  with  one  or  two  of  bis  companions  sought  by  flight  to 
escape  from  their  fury ;  but  before  be  could  execute  bis  project,  he  was  taken, 
and  pet  to  death,  after  a  reign  of  thirty- six  years.  This  was  about  the  sixth 
tear  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius. 

Coxarus,  the  twenty-fourth  King,  began  his  reign  A,  D.  149. 

Comares  his  son  succeeded  him,  who  began  his  reign  very  ill,  and  con- 
eluded  it  aa  nnhappily.  For  he  was  not  only  conscious  and  privy  to,  but 
aho  a  partner  in,  the  conspiracy  against  his  father.  However,  to  cover  his 
fftwtta,  at  the  ewtset  there  happened  to  break  out  a  war,  very  opportunely  for 
aim.  The  Britons,  having  passed  the  boundary,  and  taken  away  great  store 
of  men  and  cattle.  Gonarus,  hv  the  advice  of  bis  council,  joined  his  army  with 
that  of  the  Picts,  crossed  Adrian's  wall  in  maay  places,  and  made  great 
haveek  la  the  country  of  the  depredators ;  with  whose  forces  and  the  Romans 
he  maintained  a  great  and  bloody  battle.  The  slaughter  was  almost  equal 
an  warn  sides,  which  occasioned  peace  betwixt  them  till  the  next  year.  As, 
however,  the  Romans  were  not  the  victors  in  this  conflict,  they  regarded  it  in 
the  Hght  of  a  defeat,  and  even  looked  upon  themselves  in  a  manner  aa  con- 
eeered.  Their  own  forces  being  much  lessened,  and  Adrian  putting  no  great 
reafldsnee  in  the  Britons,  who,  as  he  found,  conceived  some  hopes  of  liberty 
from  his  aafafortonea,  sent  to  Antoninus  Pins  for  reinforcements ;  laying  the 
blame  of  the  violation  of  the  peace  open  the  Scots  and  Picts,  and  of  the  loss 
ami  smmgfcter  of  bis  men,  upon  Ma  allies.  Upon  this,  the  emperor  sent  over 
Lalhwe  Urwicms  as  HentananVgeneral,  who  overcame  the  enemy  in  a  san- 
cmtnlsct,  and  drove  them  beyond  the  wall  of  Adrian,  which  he  canoed  to 
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be  repaired.    Afterwards  there  wet  a  cessation  of  arms  for  many  years,  aa  if 
a  silent  trace  bad  been  made :  for  the  Romans  judging  it  sufficient  for  their 
purpose  to  keep  the  enemy  from  ravaging  and  plundering,  fixed  their  eaamp 
on  the  borders  ;  and  Cooaras,  who  loved  nothing  in  war  but  the  licentious- 
ness that  was  the  consequence  of  it,  made  baste  to  return  home,  thai  be 
might  devote  himself  to  pleasure :  and  now  those  vices,  which  he  bail  before 
concealed,  in  order  to  gain  the  love  of  others,  began  to  appear  openly.    And 
having,  by  his  art  of  dissimulation,  made  the  kingdom  sure  to  him,  be  was 
just  as  profuse  in  spending  his  immense  treasures  for  the  gratification  of  bis 
inordinate  passions,  as  bis  ancestors  had  been  diligent  and  industrious  in 
procuring  them ;  insomuch,  that  in  a  very  short  time  he  was  reduced  to  great 
want     At  length,  convening  an  assembly  of  the  estates,  be  made  a  toes; 
and  plausible  oration  on  the  grandeur  and  splendour  which  was  necessary 
for  kings,  and  complained  of  the  lowness  of  his  exchequer ;  thus  covering 
his  ? ices  under  the  specious  name  of  gallantry  and  magnificence.    He  also 
became  an  earnest  suitor,  that  a  valuation  of  every  man's  estate  should  he 
made,  and  a  proportionable  tax  imposed  on  each  individual.    This  speech 
was  very  disagreeable  to  ail  who  beard  it,  and  they  answered,  that  the  mattes 
was  of  more  moment  than  to  be  determined  on  a  sudden.  The  estates,  having 
obtained  a  short  time  for  consultation,  upon  asking  every  particular  man's 
opinion,  soon  found,  that  this  new  device  of  demanding  such  a  vast  sum  el 
money,  did  not  proceed  from  the  nobles,  but  from  some  court  parasites;  and 
accordingly  they  agreed  to  place  the  king,  as  being  unfit  to  reign,  under 
restraint,  till,  on  his  abjuration,  they  should  appoint  another  in  bis  stead. 
When  they  met  the  next  day,  be  who  was  first  demanded  to  give  his  vote, 
made  a  sharp  speech  and  invective  against  the  former  part  of  the  king's  lilc, 
saying,  that  bawds,  parasites,  minstrels,  and  troops  of  harlots,  were  not  fit 
instruments  for  government,  as  being  not  only  useless  in  war,  and  trouble- 
some in  peaee,  but  costly,  and  full  of  infamy  and  disgrace.    He  added,  that 
it  was  a  false  complaint  that  the  income  of  the  king  was  not  suflfcient  for  bis 
expense ;  since  it  had  enabled  a  great  number  of  their  former  sovereigns  to 
appear  formidable  to  their  enemies  in  war,  and  to  live  nobly  and  splendidly  in 
time  of  peace.    But  if  any  were  of  opinion  that  the  publio  revenue  was  too 
narrow,  then,  said  he,  let  an  addition  be  made,  not  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
subjects,  but  from  the  king's  domestic  patrimony.    He  farther  added,  that 
the  measure  of  expense  was  not  to  be  taken  from  the  lust  and  exorbitant 
desires  of  men,  which  were  infinite,  but  from  the  ability  of  the  people,  aad 
the  real  necessities  of  nature ;  and  therefore  it  was  his  opinion,  that  those 
villains,  upon  whom  the  public  patrimony  was  conferred,  and  for  whose  sake 
the  kins;  had  ruined  so  many  worthy  persons  of  good  rank  and  quality,  by 
deftpoiltng  them  of  their  estates,  and  potting  them  to  death,  should  be  cocn- 
pelled,  by  law,  and  torture  too,  to  refund  that  to  the  lawful  owners,  which 
they  bad  unjustly  gained  as  the  reward  of  their  flattery.    In  the  mean  tisne. 
he  advised,  that  the  king  should  be  kept  a  prisoner,  till  they  could  substitute 
another,  who  would  not  only  inure  himself  to  thrift,  but  also  teach  men,  by 
his  example,  to  live  hardily  and  parsimoniously,  as  his  forefathers  had  done : 
that  so  the  strict  discipline,  received  from  their  ancestors,  might  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity. 

This  speech,  as  it  was  sharp  enough  of  itself,  so  it  seemed  more  outtiasr  to 
those  who  had  tender  ears,  and  were  unaccustomed  to  such  free  aad  bold 
discourses.  The  king,  on  bis  part,  did  not  endeavour  to  allay  the  heals  of 
bis  people  by  fair  and  gentle  words,  but  rather,  by  fierce  and  menacing 
expressions,  did  the  more  vehemently  inflame  and  provoke  them.  These  dis- 
putes and  contentions  raised  the  commotion  to  such  a  height,  that  some  ubo 
were  next  the  king  laid  bands  on  him,  and  coo v eyed  him,  with  a  few  others,  to 
a  cave  under  ground,  where  they  imprisoned  them.  The  courtiers  who  bad 
been  the  authors  of  such  wicked  counsels,  were  presently  put  to  death ;  and, 
to  prevent  any  tumult  of  the  common  people  upon  this  dissolution  of  the 
bonds  of  government,  one  Argadus,  a  nobleman,  was  made  viceroy,  till  a 
public  convention  should  assemble,  to  set  up  a  new  king.  Argmdoa,  though 
in  the  beginning  of  bis  administration  be  settled  ail  things  with  great  equity, 
and  thereby  procured  such  commendation  by  bis  moderate  deportment ;  yet 
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when  lis  satod  w«j  corropted  by  prosperity,  he  soon  lost  all  the  credit  of  his 
former  meritorious  life.  For  he  encouraged  domestic  factions,  and  strength- 
ened Us  authority  by  foreigo  aids,  having  sueh  great  familiarity  with  the 
chief  of  the  Picts,  that  be  took  a  wife  from  amongst  them,  and  gave  his 
daughters  to  them  in  marriage ;  by  which  practice  it  soon  appeared  that  he 
aspired  to  the  crown.  These  things  being  laid  to  his  charge  in  a  publio 
assembly,  wherein  he  was  much  blamed  for  his  sudden  degeneracy  and  apos- 
tasy, be  was  altogether  ashamed,  and,  conscious  of  the  troth  of  the  accusation, 
burst  into  tears.  As  soon  as  bis  weeping  gave  him  liberty  to  speak,  being 
uaabJe  to  purge  himself  from  the  alleged  crimes,  he  craved  mercy,  and 
humbly  deprecated  the  punishment  of  his  offences ;  "  which,"  said  be,  "  if  I 
can  obtain,  I  will  recompense  and  make  amends  for  my  errors  in  government, 
by  my  future  care,  industry,  and  valour."  These  things  be  humbly  suppli- 
cated upon)  his  knees,  so  that  the  anger  of  the  nobles  being  now  turned  into 
pity,  they  lifted  him  up  from  the  ground,  and  directed  that  he  should  continue 
to  the  government,  remitting  his  own  punishment  to  himself;  feeling  well 
saUsfted  on  their  part,  if  be  did  now  truly  and  heartily  repent  of  what  be  had 
hitherto  done  amiss.  From  that  day  forward,  Argadus  assembled  the  wisest 
men  of  the  whole  kingdom  about  him,  and  did  nothing  but  by  their  advice. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  magistracy,  he  also  enacted  many  laws  for  the 
good  of  the  public ;  of  which  the  chief  was,  the  laying  a  restraint  on  the 
powers  of  the  provincial  judges,  and  forbidding  them  to  pass  the  same  sen- 
tence upon  all  offenders,  without  regard  to  the  measure  of  the  crime,  or  alle- 
viating circumstances.  He  also  either  corrected,  or  put  to  death,  flagitious 
persons ;  and  amended  the  publio  manners,  which  had  been  corrupted  through 
a  lose;  course  of  licentiousness,  not  only  by  inflicting  legal  punishments  on 
(rsnsu^essors  of  the  laws,  but  by  affording  them  the  leading  example  of  his 
own  regwfcar  fife.  Whilst  these  things  were  acting,  Conarus,  partly  afflicted  with 
pief,  and  partly  worn  out  by  diseases,  ended  his  loathsome  and  ignominious 
hie  in  prison,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  bis  reign. 


Btbodius,  las  twenty-Jiftk  King,  bye*  his  reign  A.  D.  163. 


rbo  was  set  up  in  bis  stead,  was  the  sister's  son  of  Mogaldus. 
Heiasasedaalefy  called  a  convention  of  the  estates,  to  whom  he  highly  extolled 
Argadus ;  and,  after  bestowing  on  him  great  honours  and  large  rewards,  made 
Urn  prime  minister  for  the  direction  of  the  government.  Having  taken  a  sur- 
vey of  has  dominions,  according  to  custom,  he  sailed  over  to  the  iEbodm  islands, 
where  Argadus  was  appointed  to  quell  the  disturbers  of  the  publio  peace ; 
who  soon  suppressed  them,  and  brought  them  prisoners  to  the  king.  After 
petting;  down  these  combustions,  be  returned  into  Aibiom ;  but  the  islanders, 
freed  by  hsa  absence  from  their  present  fears,  deceived  also  by  false  reports* 
that  bo  was  engaged  in  a  foreign  war,  and  provoked  besides,  rather  than 
suppressed,  by  the  punishment  of  their  associates,  began  to  raise  new  tumults. 
Argadus,  upon  this,  was  again  sent  over  to  suppress  tbem,  bat,  in  the  battle 
mat  ensued,  be  was  treacherously  slain.  This  blow  made  the  king  lay  aside 
business,  to  proceed  thither  in  person,  where  he  so  wasted  them  with 
fight  occasional  skirmishes,  and  by  frequent  alarms  and  inroads,  that, 
tneir  inferiority  in  force,  they  retired  into  a  valley,  encompassed  on 
with  craggy  rooks,  having  ooly  one  passage  leading  to  it,  that  so  the 
of  the  place,  as  they  thought,  might  contribute  to  their  safety. 
Ethedius,  pereeivins;  that  the  enemy  had,  by  this  step,  reduced  themselves  to 
a  strait,  disposed  his  guards  in  fit  avenues ;  and  also  made  a  wall  and  a 
ditch  at  the  mouth  of  the  passage ;  by  which  means  they  were  brought  to  such 
an  extreme  scarcity,  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  yielding  themselves  up  at 
claeretiesj.  They  were  willing  to  accept  of  any  conditions ;  but  the  king  gave 
them  only  these,  that  two  hundred  of  them,  such  as  be  chose,  with  their  gene- 
ral, sbouad  be  surrendered  to  him,  and  the  rest  return  borne.  The  punishment 
«f  those  who  were  thus  given  up,  being  instantly  inflicted,  had  almost  raised 
a  ore  sedition ;  for  the  common  soldiers  were  so  enraged  at  the  terrible 
ale,  that,  for  want  of  arms,  they  threw  stones  at  the  tine's  troops ; 
tumultuous  fury  produced  much  bloodshed.    Thus  Ethodius,  bavins; 
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settled  peace  every  where,  in  order  to  the  administration  of  justice,  aaaoV  n 
progress  all  over  his  kingdom,  greatly  delighting  himself  in  banting  by  in* 
way  ;  for  which  sport  he  made  many  laws,  of  which  a  great  part  are  observed 
to  this  day.  His  end  was  melancholy,  for  the  Irish  musician  or  harper,  who 
Jay  all  night  in  his  chamber,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Scottish  nobility, 
slew  him,  oat  of  revenge,  for  having,  as  he  said,  pat  a  kinsman  of  bis  to  death 
The  murderer,  when  he  was  led  forth  to  execution,  was  so  unconcerned  at  hit 
torture,  that  he  seemed  to  rejoice,  as  if  he  had  only  done  his  duty,  and  acted 
hit  part  with  applause. 

Satrael,  the  twenty -sixth  King,  begmn  to  reign  A.  D.  196. 

Ethodius  being  thus  slain,  when  he  had  reigned  near  thirty -three  years,  and  bit 
son  being  not  of  age  to  govern,  his  brother  Satrael  was  elected  king.  Tim 
wan,  who  was  of  a  depraved,  but  canning  disposition,  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish the  kingdom  in  his  own  family,  and  to  destroy  the  sons  of  Ethodius  ;  in 
order  «  hereunto,  those  nobles  who  were  most  dear  to  that  mooarch,  were.  h% 
calumnies  purposely  devised,  set  aside  and  put  to  death.  Afterwards,  became 
the  commons  regretted  the  slaughter  of  their  nobles,  he  began  to  oppress 
them  also ;  which  matter,  in  a  little  time,  increased  the  general  hatred  con- 
ceived against  htm  to  such  a  degree,  and  so  diminished  his  authority,  that 
tumults  and  seditions  were  the  consequences.  As  he  durst  not  appear  t » 
suppress  them,  because  he  knew  that  he  lay  nnder  a  public  odium,  be  kept 
himself  private  in  his  own  bouse,  where  he  was  slain  by  his  own  men  in  tbc 
nighty  after  reigning  four  years. 

Donald  I.  the  twenty-seventh  King,  begmn  his  reign  A.  D.  190. 

Donald,  another  brother  of  Ethodius,  was  set  up  in  his  room,  who  eabibtted 
In  his  whole  character  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  vices  of  Satrael,  by  aa  a^eat 
and  many  opposite  virtues.  This  prince's  clemency,  joined  with  his  kr%c  of 
equity,  did  very  much  enhance  the  value  of  his  other  excellencies.  He,  by 
the  terror  and  weight  of  his  authority,  and  also  by  inflicting  punishment* 
promptly,  quelled  all  intestine  commotions;  and  in  order  that  the  soldiery, 
who  were  before  wanton  and  idle,  and  spoiled  by  luxury,  might  be  rendered 
more  ready  to  resist  an  enemy,  he  caused  a  muster  of  them  to  be  made,  and 
accustomed  them  to  training  and  exercising  their  arms,  and  military  dis- 
cipline, by  which  means,  in  a  short  time,  the  new  recruits  equalled  the  vmlowr 
of  the  veteran  troops.  The  peace  which  he  enjoyed  abroad,  greatly  forwarded 
his  purposes.  The  Roman  legions,  some  few  tears  before,  bad  made  a  mu- 
tiny in  Britain,  as  desiring  any  other  general  rather  than  Commodus,  and 
especially  jElius  Pertinax,  who  had  been  sent  to  suppress  them ;  so  that  leav- 
ing the  Scots  and  Picts,  they  turned  their  arms  against  one  another.  It  was 
also  a  farther  advantage  to  the  pacific  objects  of  Donald,  that  he,  trst  of  all 
the  Scottish  kings,  embraced  the  Christian  religion ;  thoogh  neither  himaeff 
nor  some  of  his  successors,  even  with  the  assistance  of  a  great  part  of  the 
nobility,  who  favoured  the  design,  could  whollv  extirpate  the  old  heathen i%h 
rites  and  ceremonies.  But  the  expedition  of  the  emperor  Severn*,  which 
happened  in  his  time,  greatly  disturbed  all  his  measures,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. For  Seterus,  being  very  skilful  in  military  affairs,  brought  more  forces 
Into  Britain,  with  a  view  to  the  conquest  of  the  island,  than  ever  any  Roanaa 
general  had  done  before.  Among  other  causes  for  this  expedition,  one  was 
the  dissolute  conduct  of  his  sons,  occasioned  by  the  vices  reigning  in  Roane, 
and  the  effeminacy  of  the  army,  the  consequence  of  sloth  and  want  of  employ . 
ment  To  remedy  these  mischiefs,  he  thought  it  best  to  pat  them  upon  action 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  private  tumults,  which  were  then  breaking  funb. 
a  ere  suppressed,  and  the  Scots  and  Picts,  leaving  the  countries  near  the 
enemy,  retreated  to  places  of  greater  safety,  and  more  difficult  of  access 
Severn «,  that  he  might,  once  for  all,  pot  an  end  to  the  British  wars,  led  his 
army  through  all  the  waste  plaees  that  had  been  abandoned  by  their  former 
inhabitants,  against  the  Caledonians.  Thoogh  these  enemies  did  not  dare  to 
give  bim  battle  in  the  field,  he  was  much  incommoded  by  the  coldness  of  the 
country,  and  under*  ent  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  felling  woods,  levelling  bills, 
tiling  up  the  marshy  grounds,  and  erecting  bridges  over  rivers,  to  make  a 
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passage  for  bit  army.  In  the  neu  time,  the  Caledonians,  too  fearful  to  fight 
*>  great  a  multitude  in  a  pitched  battle,  left,  scattered  about,  herds  of  cattle, 
oo  purpose  to  delay  and  draw  off  the  Romans,  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  booty, 
were  easily  enticed  to  stray  far  from  their  camp.  Accordingly,  many  being 
tba«  dispersed,  were  taken  in  the  amboshes  laid  for  them,  while  others,  injured 
b«  contin«aJ  rains,  or  wearied  with  long  marches,  were  not  able  to  follow,  and 
fell  in  many  places  by  their  companions,  that  so  they  might  not  fall  alive  into  the 
haads  of  their  enemies.  Bat  though  the  Romans,  according  to  Dion,  lost  fifty 
UMWtaad  of  their  soldiers,  they  did  not  give  up  their  enterprise  till  they  had  pe- 
Ktratcd  even  to  the  end  and  extreme  bounds  of  the  island.  As  for  Severus 
timidf,  though  he  was  so  sick  during  this  whole  expedition,  as  to  be  carried 
10  a  covered  horse-litter ;  yet,  by  his  incredible  firmness  and  perseverance,  he 
compelled  his  enemies  to  accept  conditions  of  peace,  and  to  yield  up  to 
sua  no  small  part  of  their  country.  He  also  built  a  wall,  as  a  mound  to  the 
Roman  empire,  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde ;  where  Agricola,  before 
him,  had  also  determined  to  bound  their  province.  This  wall,  in  that  part 
which  toacheth  the  river  Carron,  had  a  garrison  on  it,  so  situated,  and  the 
wajs  and  passages  so  laid  out,  that  it  was  like  a  small  city  ;  which  some  of 
oar  countrymen,  by  mistake,  think  to  be  Mai  don ;  but  it  is  more  probable, 
fiat  this  was  the  city  which  Bede  calls  Guidi.  A  few  years  before  this  was 
written,  some  footsteps  of  trenches,  walls,  and  streets,  appeared  ;  neither  yet 
arc  the  walls  so  demolished,  but  that  they  discover  themselves  visibly  in  many 
i-tres ;  and  when  the  earth  is  a  little  dug  up,  square  stones  are  drawn  out, 
«i  icb  the  owners  of  the  neighbouring  countries  use  in  building  their  houses. 
Nay,  ao—c  times  stones  with  inscriptions  on  them  are  found,  which  shew  that 
a  »  as  •  Roman  pile  of  building.  These  words  of  Mints  Spartianus  demon- 
•irate  the  noble  grandeur  of  the  structure ;  M  He  strengthened  Britain  by  a 
wall  drawn  across  the  island,  from  sea  to  sea,  which  is  the  greatest  ornament 
u  the  empire."  By  these  words  he  seems  to  intimate,  that  it  was  not  a  trench, 
as  Bede  would  have  it,  but  a  wall ;  especially  since  be  gives  such  a  commen- 
dation to  a  work,  which  is  shorter  by  half  than  the  wall  of  Adrian.  Nay,  this 
taruscaiion.  at  the  nearest  distance,  is  yet  eighty  miles  from  the  wall  of 
Adrian,  There  are  also  other  indications  of  the  place,  if  I  mistake  not ;  for, 
a  hule  below  that  garrison  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  a  round  edifice  on  the 
apposite  aide  the  Carron,  made  of  square  stones,  heaped  on  one  another, 
without  bane  or  mortar.  It  is  not  larger  than  a  small  pigeon-bouse ;  the  top 
<4  it  is  open,  but  the  other  parts  are  whole,  save  that  the  upper  lintel  of  the 
4w,  wherein  the  name  of  the  builder  is  thought  to  have  been  inscribed,  was 
takes  away  by  Edward  I.  king  of  England ;  who  did  also,  as  much  as  he 
">ald,  invidiously  deface  all  the  rest  of  the  old  Scottish  monuments.  Some 
t-uok.  nod  have  written,  though  erroneously,  that  this  structure  was  the 
trsspie  of  Claudius  Csssar.  Bat  my  conjecture  is  rather,  that  it  was  the 
trssple  of  the  heathen  god  Terminus.  There  are  also,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mjse  river,  two  hillocks,  or  barrows  of  earth,  raised,  as  it  sufficiently  appears, 
I' j  the  hands  of  men  in  a  small  plain.  A  great  part  of  the  lesser  one,  which 
lactones  more  to  the  west,  is  swept  away  by  the  washings  and  overflowings 
'-(  the  river.  The  neighbouring  inhabitants  still  call  the  parts  Duni  Pacts. 
Peace  being  again  procured  by  this  division  of  the  island,  and  all  matters 
bring  accommodated  in  some  measure,  Donald  departed  this  life,  having, 
sreordins;  to  one  account,  reigned  21  years,  but  18  according  to  others. 
Ue  was  the  first  king  of  Scotland  that  coined  money  of  gold  and  silver. 

Btmodius  II.  the  twtnty-eightk  King,  leg**  to  reign  A.  D.  216. 

Etbedtos  IL  son  of  the  former  king  of  thai  name,  but  of  weak  intellects, 
torccrded  Donald.  Though  he  was  of  too  languid  and  soft  a  disposition  for 
u*  rovernment  of  such  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  yet  the  nobles,  in  a  con- 
'ratio*,  bore  that  reverence  to  the  progeny  of  king  Fergus,  that,  notwitb- 
ftundsaff  his  sloth,  since  be  was  not  guilty  of  any  notorious  wickedness,  they 
'•■fcusasd  to  obey  bim  as  their  monarch.  But  they  set  deputies  over  all  the 
»*iMi«rca,  to  administer  justice  there ;  whose  moderation  and  equity  did  so 
r**«Ute  matters,  that  Scotland  was  never  in  a  more  pacific  state.  For  they 
a-K  sol|  punished  offenders,  but  prevented  the  immoderate  eovctousness  of 
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the  king:  from  proving  a  burden  to  the  people.    Ethodios,  in  the  twenty***  st 
year  of  his  reign,  wu  slain  in  a  tumult  of  his  own  officers. 

Athirco,  the  twenty-ninth  King,  began  to  reign  A.  D.  231. 

As  Athirco,  his  son,  manifested  greater  ingenuity  than  is  usually  found  ii 
•ueh  a  youthful  age,  he  was  therefore  made  king.  By  his  manly  exercise*  n 
riding,  throwing  the  dart,  and  vying  with  his  young  courtiers  in  feats  of  arm* 
as  also  by  his  bounty  and  courteous  demeanour,  he  woo  to  himself  the  loir « f 
all.  But  his  vices  increasing  with  his  age,  by  his  excessive  avarice,  peeno 
ness,  luxury,  and  sloth,  he  so  alienated  the  minds  of  good  men  from  him,  thit 
the  more  the  sons  were  delighted  with  his  nefarious  practices,  the  more  tfcctr 
fathers  were  offended  by  them.  At  last  a  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  was  form*-: 
against  him,  occasioned  by  one  Nathalocus,  a  nobleman,  whose  daughter. 
being  first  deflowered  by  him,  and  then  ignominiously  beaten  with  rods,  Ik 
prostituted  to  those  ruffians  who  were  about  him.  Athirco  endeavoured  u 
defend  himself  against  the  conspirators ;  but  perceiving  that  his  force  was  too 
weak,  and  that  his  domestics  forsook  him  on  account  of  his  lewd  practice*,  h- 
laid  violent  hands  on  himself,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign.  Alter  his  deatk. 
Doras,  either  because  he  was  his  brother,  or  else  had  been  a  pander  to  tu« 
lust,  fearing  lest  the  nobles,  in  the  heat  of  their  provocation,  should  cxemw 
their  rage  upon  all  the  royal  lineage,  saved  himself  by  flight,  with  his  three 
young  nephews,  Findochus,  Carantius,  and  Donald.  Neither  was  he  misUiro 
in  his  opinion ;  for  Nathalocus,  who  had  received  so  signal  an  injury,  out 
content  with  the  exile  of  Dorus,  suborned  emissaries  to  kill  him,  and  thr 
children  of  his  brother  who  were  with  him  among  the  Picts.  But  these  a**.iv 
sins  on  their  arrival  meeting  a  person  who  very  much  resembled  Doras  in 
stature  and  physiognomy,  slew  him  by  mistake. 

Nathalocus,  the  thirtieth  King,  begem  his  reign  A.  D.  242. 

Nathalocus,  thinking  that  he  had  slain  the  man  who  stood  most  in  his  war 
offered  himself  as  the  first  candidate  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  A  grrai 
part  of  the  nobility  were  against  him ;  yet,  by  means  of  promises  and  bribe* 
he  carried  his  poiut,  and  was  elected  to  the  sovereignty.  But  bis  manner  ** 
governing  the  kingdom  was  not  better  than  the  means  by  which  he  procured  it 
Suspecting  that  the  nobility,  in  the  public  conventions,  were  adverse  to  him. 
he  employed  only  as  his  ministers  such  plebeians,  as,  from  their  aodacioas- 
ness  and  pcnur> ,  he  knew  would  easily  incline  to  any  wickedness.  Besides 
the  suspicion*  just  mentioned,  he  was  encountered  with  a  far  more  gric%ou* 
one ;  for.  by  intercepting  letters  directed  to  some  of  the  chief  nobles,  he  un- 
derstood that  Dorus,  and  the  children  of  Athirco,  were  still  alive,  and  broor>; 
op  amongst  the  Picts,  in  hopes  of  the  kingdom.  To  avoid  this  danger.  l< 
invited  those  nobles  of  whom  he  was  most  jealous,  to  come  to  him,  prcteodiuc 
he  had  need  of  their  advice  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  When  ihv 
were  assembled,  he  shut  them  up  in  prison,  and  the  next  night  cansed  thrm 
all  to  be  strangled.  But  that  which  he  hoped  would  cure  his  fears,  proved  i 
firebrand  to  raise  up  another  conspiracy.  The  friends  of  those  who  mrrr 
mnrdered,  being  apprehensive  of  danger  to  themselves,  and  grieving  for  ihr 
loss  of  their  relations  and  kindred,  unanimously  took  up  arms  against  the 
tyrant;  who  whilst  he  was  raising  an  army  to  oppose  them,  was  slain  by  use 
of  his  own  domestics,  about  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign.  Some  of  onr  coun- 
try men  add  a  talc  in  the  case,  which  is  more  handsomely  contrived  than  like  I » 
to  be  true.  They  say,  that  the  man  wbo  slew  Nathalocus,  having  been  »rot 
by  him  to  soothsayers,  to  inquire  concerning  bis  victories,  life,  and  kingdom, 
an  old  witch  answered,  "That  the  king  should  not  live  long,  and  that  bit 
danger  would  arise,  not  from  his  enemies,  but  from  his  domestics."  Wbca 
he  pressed  the  woman,  M  From  which  of  them  ?"  she  replied,  "  Bven  from  On  - 
self,  man."  Upon  this,  he  cursed  the  woman ;  but  in  his  way  home,  in  a  grc *t 
agitation,  he  thought  with  himself,  that  her  answer  could  not  be  concealed : 
aod  that  as  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  declare  it,  lest  be  should  render  him*- If 
suspected  to  the  king,  who  was  a  depraved  person,  and  guided  wholly  bt  pit 
fears;  therefore  it  seemed  to  him  a  safer  course,  to  gain  the  favour  ofmaav, 
by  killing  the  tyrant,  than  to  preserve  him  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life.    Pre- 
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•entry  after  hit  retorn,  having  obtained  leave  for  a  private  audience  to 
tvr Jare  the  answer  of  the  oracle,  or  conjurer,  be  slew  the  king,  who  had  jost 
entered  open  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign ;  and  so  the  man  freed  his  country 
from  bondage,  and  himself  from  danger. 

FiWDOCHUS,  tie  tkirty-firtt  King,  began,  his  reign  A.  D.  253. 

When  the  death  of  the  last  king  was  made  public,  the  sons  of  Athirco 
were  recalled  home.  Findochus  the  eldest,  besides  being  of  the  royal  family, 
«u  also  happy  in  several  rich  gifts  of  nature.  He  was  exceedingly  hand- 
tome,  tall  of  stature,  and  in  the  flower  of  his  age ;  and  having,  besides  all 
these  accomplishments,  the  recommendation  of  enduring  adversity  heroically, 
be  was  chosen  king.  Neither  did  he  deceive  the  expectations  of  the  people : 
for  in  his  ordinary  deportment  he  was  very  courteous ;  in  administering 
ju«tiee,  equal  and  impartial ;  and  a  conscientious  performer  of  all  his  pro- 
mises. But  Donald  the  islander,  being  weary  of  peace,  sailed  over  with  a 
mimeroas  army  into  Albiam ;  and  making  bavock  of  the  villages  where  he 
rime,  returned  home  with  a  great  booty.  His  pretence  for  the  war  was  to 
revenge  the  death  of  king  Nathalocus.  Findochus  speedily  raised  an  army 
against  him,  and  transporting  them  into  the  island,  overthrew  Donald  in 
battle,  and  forced  him  to  fly  for  refuge  to  his  ships ;  so  that  many  were  slain 
in  the  fight,  and  others  were  drowned,  whilst  they  endeavoured  in  a  hurry  to  get 
«>a  shipboard.  The  boat  in  which  Donald  himself  endeavoured  to  escape, 
Mink  by  being  overloaded,  and  so  he  perished.  However,  the  islanders,  not 
disheartened  with  this  overthrow,  after  the  departure  of  the  king,  sent  for 
forces  out  of  Ireland,  and  renewed  the  war,  making  Donald  his  son  their 
reoeral,  in  the  room  of  his  father :  under  whom  they  again  made  a  descc.it 
■r*n  the  main  land,  and  carried  away  much  booty.  Upon  this,  Findochus 
uaio  conveyed  his  troops  into  the  jftbudte  isles,  and  going  through  all  of 
tbetn.  inflicted  severe  punishment  on  the  plunderers;  and  having  over- 
thrown the  forts  into  which  they  were  wont  to  fly,  he  made  such  a  slaughter 
of  the  men,  and  carried  away  so  much  plunder,  that  he  left  many  of  the 
elands  almost  desolate.  After  his  departure,  Donald,  who  had  fled  for  safety 
into  Ireland,  returned  from  thence,  and  endeavoured  to  recruit  his  armies, 
bat  found  the  population  so  lessened,  that  be  gave  up  the  thoughts  of  engaging 
in  aa  open  war,  and  resolved  to  adopt  guile  and  stratagem.  In  prosecution 
of  this  design,  and  yet  not  daring  to  trust  the  king,  though  he  had  given  him 
the  public  frnith  for  his  security,  he  sent  to  him  two  of  his  friends,  persons  both 
bold  and  crafty,  as  with  a  secret  message.  On  coming  to  Findochus,  they 
hoisted  of  their  lineage  and  descent,  and  withal  grievously  complained  of 
the  wrongs  which  they  had  received  from  Donald ;  but  as  the  king  did  not 
believe  them,  they  applied  themselves  to  Carantius  his  brother,  a  shallow 
mkI  ambitious  person.  Being  admitted  into  an  intimate  familiarity  with  htm, 
ibev  were,  by  his  means,  made  acquainted  with  the  secret  affairs  of  the  state 
ltd  commonwealth ;  and  after  feeling  his  pulse,  and  finding  out  his  dis- 
position, they  ventured  at  last  to  tell  him,  that  they  were  sent  over  purposely 
u>  kill  the  king.  He  hearing  this,  and  looking  upon  the  crown  as  made  sure 
to  aim  by  the  wickedness  of  other  men,  shewed  them  all  the  countenance  and 
f s» oar  imaginable.  Every  thing  being  prepared  for  the  perpetration  of  the 
designed  murder  *,  whilst  the  king  was  bearing  one  of  them  relate  the  various 
tdicatnres  of  his  life,  and  his  people  were  busy  in  running  to  sec  a  wild 
l*ast  of  an  extraordinary  sine,  the  other  assassin  thrust  him  through  the  breast 
*ith  a  hunting-spear,  and  so  murdered  him.  This  black  and  execrable  deed 
uecationed  a  great  clamour,  and  brought  together  a  mighty  concourse  of  people : 
•'a*  take  up  their  d)Lng  king;  others  pursue  the  murderers,  who  were  luckily 
'aocbt,  and  executed  according  to  their  impious  deserts ;  yet  they  were  not 
r»t  to  death  before  they  bad  been  racked ;  by  which  means  they  confessed 
'fee  design  of  Donald,  and  the  wickedness  of  Carantius,  who  had  withdrawn 
taaself  to  dissemble  the  matter.  Upon  this  discovery,  the  traitor  fled  to  the 
Britons;  who,  on  being  made  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  his  exile,  abhorred 

«w  for  hb  wickedness,  iu  consequence  of  which  he  went  over  to  the  Roman 

tamp. 
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Donald  II.  the  thirty-second  King,  begmn  to  reign  A,  D.  964. 

The  best  of  men,  as  well  as  of  kings,  being  tbos  treacherously  simm  aa  eh* 
eleventh  year  of  bis  reign,  Donald,  the  youngest  of  bis  three  brothers,  *m 
placed  on  the  throne  in  his  stead.  Whilst  preparing  to  revenge  his  brocket's 
death,  word  was  brought  to  him  that  Dooala  the  islander  had  entered  Murra*. 
not  now  as  a  robber,  but  as  a  king.  Upon  this,  he  collected  immediately'* 
few  soldiers,  who  were  near  at  band,  leaving  orders  for  the  rest  to  follow,  and 
marched  directly  towards  the  enemy.  Donald,  the  usurper,  being  ii 
by  bis  spies  that  the  king  had  bot  a  small  force  with  him,  contiooed  bis 
day  and  night,  and  by  that  means  prevented  the  news  of  bis  approach, 
king  being  thus  surprised,  and  teeing  that  he  could  not  avoid  a  battle, 
formed  more  than  could  have  been  expected  from  such  a  handful  of 
at  length  he  was  overcome  by  numbers,  and  fell,  grievously  wounded,  with 
thirty  of  his  principal  nobility,  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  About  tare* 
thousand  men  were  slain  in  the  fight,  and  two  thousand  taken.  The  hiag  died 
within  three  days ;  either  of  bis  wounds,  or  of  grief  for  the  overthrow,  having 
scarcely  reigned  one  complete  year. 

Donald  III.  the  thirty-third  King,  free**  to  reign  A.  D.  385. 

Upon  his  death,  Donald  the  islander,  who  had  before  usurped,  without  the 
least  right,  the  regal  title,  now  assumed  also  the  whole  state  of  a  legitimate 
king.  This  advantage  he  was  the  more  induced  to  take,  by  rely  lag  on  the 
fears  of  the  nobility,  whose  relations  he  retained  as  prisoners,  and  threatened 
in  case  of  opposition,  to  pot  to  death.  lie  was  a  tyrant  in  his  gorerasaeat 
and  cruel  to  all  his  subjects,  without  any  discrimination :  for  he  was  not  con- 
tent, by  an  edict,  to  forbid  any  others  to  bear  arms,  but  his  own  servaats  aad 
officers  too.  Besides  all  this,  he  caused  several  noblemen  to  suffer  a  violent 
death,  because  he  considered  their  destruction  as  necessary  to  the  establish- 
ment of  his  throne.  He  also  proceeded  to  sow  seeds  of  discord  amongst  those 
who  survived  bis  barbarity ;  neither  did  he  think  any  sight  more  agreeaUc 
than  the  mutual  slaughter  of  his  subjects ;  counting  their  ruin  as  his  gate, 
and  judging  himself  freed  from  so  man*  enemies  as  were  slain,  out  of  bet* 
armies.  Bcins;  afraid  of  nothing  more  than  the  union  of  his  people  agam«i 
him,  he  kept  himself  commonly  within  the  verge  of  his  own  palace ;  aad,  con- 
scious of  the  wrong  be  had  done  to  all,  be  was  as  much  afraid  of  them  as  tb*7 
were  of  him.  for  which  reason  be  seldom  went  abroad.  After  these  miseries 
had  lasted  twelve  years,  Crathilintbos,  the  son  of  king  Findochos,  with  am* 
search  was  fou*nd  out,  to  revenge  the  public  w rones  and  calamities.  He  had 
been  bred  op  privately  with  his  foster-father,  and  was  believed  to  be  dead 
Having  few  about  him,  equal  to  bim  in  strength  or  cunning,  aad  dissembbsc 
his  name  and  his  lineage,  be  first  applied  himself  to  court,  where  he  was 
received  into  near  familiarity  by  the  king,  woo,  on  account  of  the  dexterity  oi 
his  wit,  made  him  his  principal  favourite.  At  last,  when  all  things  succeeded 
according  to  his  desire,  he  discovered  his  quality  to  a  few  confidential  friend* . 
and  having  imparted  to  them  his  design,  a  small  party  was  collected,  a  hi  \ 
induced  him  to  seise  a  convenient  opportunity  to  slay  Donald,  aad  depart 
privately  with  bis  associates. 

CftATHtLlNTHt'S,  the  thirty-fourth  King,  begmn  ki$  reign  A.  D.  377. 

When  the  death  of  the  tyrant  became  known,  both  the  fact,  and  the  perpe- 
trators of  it,  were  extolled  to  the  skies  with  a  general  acclamation.  Cratm* 
linthus,  therefore,  upon  the  discovery  and  legal  proof  of  his  descent,  was  saadt 
king,  with  more  unanimity  and  applause  than  ever  any  one  had  been  before 
bim,  especially  as  he  had  been  the  author,  not  only  of  their  liberty,  bat  of 
tbeir  safety  also.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  by  public  consent,  be  caased 
the  children  and  kindred  of  the  tyrant  to  be  pot  to  death,  that  thereby  at 
might  extirpate  tyranny  to  the  very  root.  He  afterwards  made  a  progress 
over  all  his  kingdom,  according  to  custom,  to  administer  justice ;  aad  he 
repaired,  as  carefully  as  he  could,  the  damage  done  bv  Donald.  Haviag  thas 
established  peace  at  home  and  abroad,  be  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  haabac 
agreeable  to  the  manner  of  the  age  and  country,     Being  oa  Mount  Ofaaapiaa, 
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at  Hi*  royal  aport,  near  the  borders  of  the  Plots,  be  Terr  nobly  entertained 
the  gallant  yoaths  of  that  nation  who  came  to  visit  him.  Not  content  with  that 
friendship  which  had  been  betwixt  them,  grounded  on  old  acquaintance,  and 
strengthened  by  a  mutual  peace,  be  took  them  also  into  a  nearer  acquaintance 
sad  a  closer  familiaritv ;  but  this  intimacy  had  nearly  proved  his  ruin.  The 
Picts  bavins;  stolen  a  favourite  dot;,  belonging  to  the  king,  the  keeper  sought 
the  animal,  bat  just  as  be  had  discovered  where  it  was  concealed,  be  was 
killed  in  the  endeavour  to  recover  it  Upon  this,  a  great  uproar  arose,  and 
s  multitude  of  both  parties  gathered  together,  between  whom  there  was  a 
sharp  combat,  and  many  were  slain  on  both  sides ;  amongst  whom  were  not  a 
few  of  the  young  nobility  of  eaeh  nation.  By  this  means  were  sown  the  seeds 
ef  •  most  cruel  war  between  the  Scots  and  the  Picts;  for,  from  that  day  forward, 
they  infested  each  other  with  hostile  incursions,  and  never  gave  over  till  they 
met  in  the  field  with  complete  armies.  Neither  could  peace  be  made  up  be- 
tween them  upon  any  terms,  though  both  kings  desired  it.  For  though  they 
were  not  ignorant  bow  dangerous  it  was  for  them  to  be  at  war  one  with  an- 
other, the  Romans  and  Britons  being  their  perpetual  enemies  and  assailants ; 
yet  they  were  so  infuriated,  and  act  upon  the  desire  of  revenge,  that,  whilst 
they  were  eager  on  that  account,  they  were  inattentive  to  the  public  calamity 
intending  on  them  both ;  so  that  unless  Carausius,  a  Roman  exile,  and  of 
mean  descent,  but  a  good  soldier,  had  interposed,  they  bad  fought  it  out  to 
the  hut  man,  even  till  the  two  nations  bad  been  utterly  destroyed.  This  Carau- 
sius, being  sent  by  DSoclesian  to  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Gaol,  where  Bou- 
logne now  stands,  to  defend  Belgie  Armoriea  from  the  incursions  of  the  Franks 
and  Saxons,  after  he  bad  taken  many  of  the  barbarians,  would  neither  give  up 
the  spoil  to  the  provincials,  the  right  owners,  nor  yet  send  it  to  the  emperor. 
This  gave  umbrage,  because  it  appeared  that  he  purposely  allowed  the  bar- 
barians to  plunder,  in  order  that  he  might  rob  them  at  their  return,  and  enrich 
kimself  with  the  spoil.  For  this  reason,  Maximianus  commanded  him  to  be 
slain ;  but  be,  essoining  the  imperial  authority,  seised  upon  Britain ;  and  to 
strengthen  his  party  against  Bassianus,  the  Roman  lieutenant-general,  recon- 
ciled the  discords  betwixt  the  Scots  and  Picts,  and  entered  into  a  firm  league 
and  alliance  with  them  both.  The  Romans  made  many  attempts  against  him ; 
hut,  by  his  skill  in  military  affairs,  he  defeated  all  their  designs.  When  he 
had  replaced  the  Scots  and  Picts  in  possession  of  those  lands  which  they  for- 
merly held,  he  was  slain  by  his  companion  Allectos,  after  reigning  seven  years. 
Allectus  then  reigned  three  years,  and  was  slain  by  Asclepiodotos ;  and  thus 
Britain  was  restored  to  the  Romans,  in  the  twelfth  year  after  its  revolt  But 
anther  JUcJepiodotos,  nor  his  successor  Constantius  Chlorus,  did  any  memo- 
rable thing  in  Britain ;  only  the  latter  had  Constantino,  afterwards  emperor, 
by  Helena  his  concubine.  Amidst  these  transactions,  died  Crathilinthos, 
titer  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years.  He  purged  the  land  from  the  idolatrous 
wperstition  of  the  Druids,  and  planted  the  pure  Christian  religion  in  its 

Fincoanuca,  tht  thirty-fifth  King,  began,  air  reign  A.  D.  301. 


,  his  cousio-german,  succeeded  him,  who  not  only  performed 

ly  brilliant  exploits  against  the  Romans,  by  the  aid  of  the  Britons  and 
Pfcta,  hat  gained  some  battles  over  them  without  any  auxiliaries.  At  length, 
when  the  Romans,  after  being  weakened  by  their  civil  wars  at  home,  and  per- 
petaal  molestations  abroad,  had  obtained  a  little  quiet,  the  Scots  were  also 
find  to  embrace  a  peace ;  who,  being  thereby  freed  from  external  cares,  prin- 
cipally endeavoured  to  promote  the  Christian  religion.  They  embraced  this 
•tension  for  it,  because  many  of  the  British  Christians,  being  afraid  of  the 
cruelty  of  Diodesian,  had  fled  hither ;  amongst  whom  some  persons,  eminent 
far  learning  and  integrity  of  life,  fixed  their  abode  in  Scotland,  where  they  led 
a  solitary  life,  with  such  an  opinion  of  their  sanctity,  that,  when  they  died, 
thttr  eeJu  were  changed  into  temples  or  churches.  From  hence  the  custom 
nhsennently  arose,  amongst  the  ancient  Scots,  of  giving  temples  the  name 
«f  celts.  This  sort  of  religious  men  were  called  Coldees,  whose  name  and 
tatnwtiow  continued  till  a  later  kind  of  monastics,  divided  into  many  orders, 
riatlftad  thean ;  yet  these  last  were  aa  far  inferior  to  the  former  in  learning 
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and  piety,  as  they  exceeded  them  in  wealth,  ceremonies,  and  pomp  of  owl- 
ward  worship  ;  by  all  which  they  pleased  the  eye,  but  infatuated  the  mind. 

Fincormacb,  having;  settled  affairs  in  Scotlaud  with  great  equity.  a*d 
reduced  his  subjects  to  a  more  civil  kind  of  life,  left  this  world  in  the  <i7i» 
jear  of  his  reign. 

Romachus,  the  thirty-sixth  King,  began  hu  reign  A.  D,  348. 

After  his  death  there  was  a  great  contest  about  the  kingdom  between  thr«-« 
cousin-germans,  the  sons  of  the  three  brothers  of  Crathilinthus,  whose  aasici 
were  Romachus,  Fetheloiachus,  and  Angusianus,  or  rather  jEneanoa.  Roaia- 
chus  alleged  that  his  father  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers  of  CraiLs- 
linthus,  and  bis  mother  a  descendant  from  the  blood-royal  of  the  Picts  ;  at 
also,  that  he  himself  was  of  a  stirring  and  active  disposition,  and  likely  u 
procure  friends  and  allies. 

Angusianus  set  up  bis  plea  on  account  of  bis  age  and  experience  ia  the 
world,  as  also  bis  admirable  deportment,  to  which  was  added  the  favowr  «*j 
the  people.  But  his  principal  ground  consisted  in  the  circumstance,  that 
Fetbelmacbus,  who  was  before  his  competitor,  now  relinquished  all  claim  ia 
his  favour.  This  contention  appeared  likely  to  be  decided  by  arms,  for 
nothing  could  be  concluded  in  the  first  convention  of  the  estates,  and  wac* 
that  was  dissolved,  the  whole  kingdom  was  divided  into  two  faction*.  Ilntna 
chus,  upon  this,  being  the  least  popular,  called  in  the  forces  of  the  Picts  to 
his  assistance,  that  so  he  might  strengthen  himself  by  foreign  aid. 

Angusianus  being  informed  that  ambushes  were  laid  for  him,  judged  i: 
better,  once  for  all,  to  try  the  issue  of  a  battle,  than  to  live  in  perpetaaJ  soli- 
citude and  fear.  For  this  end,  gathering  bis  party  into  a  body,  be  tongs,  t 
with  Romachus ;  but  being  overcome,  he  and  Fetbelmacbus  fled  together  ii»t> 
the  jEbodas  islands. 

But  perceiving  that  he  could  not  be  safe  there,  because  his  prowess  ren- 
dered him  formidable  to  the  heads  of  the  factions,  and  that  be  was  ai*o 
amongst  a  people  naturally  mercenary,  and  easily  corrupted  by  the  proani«ri 
of  Romachus,  he  fled  into  Ireland  with  his  friends.  Romaehos  having  t»u« 
got  rid  of  his  rival,  and  obtained  the  kingdom,  rather  by  force  than  the  good 
will  of  the  people,  exercised  his  power  with  a  tyrannical  sway  over  his  er»'~ 
mies.  To  give  a  colour  of  law  to  his  proceedings,  when  he  went  aboot  tue 
country  to  hold  the  assiaes,  he  asked  no  counsel  of  others,  as  was  usual,  l»at 
took  aU  capital  causes  into  his  own  cognizance ;  so  that  he  made  great  exe- 
cution amongst  the  people,  and  struck  a  panio  fear  into  the  hearts  of  •• 
good  men.  At  length,  when  every  one  was  wearied  by  the  evil  state  or 
affairs,  the  nobility  formed  a  sudden  combination  against  him;  and.  bef<*r 
he  could  gather  his  forces  together,  he  was  taken  in  bis  flight  to  the  IV  t*. 
and  put  to  death  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  His  head  being  fastened  to 
the  top  of  a  pole,  was  carried  about  much  to  the  joy  of  the  people. 

Angusianus,  the  thirty-seventh  King,  began  hie  reign  A.  D.  351. 

After  this,  Angusianus  was  recalled,  by  general  consent,  to  rule  the  ki' :- 
dom.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  those  who  had  acted  as  the  minister *  <■< 
cruelty  and  eovetousness  to  Romachus,  being  afraid  to  live  under  a  *\*-+\ 
king,  stirred  up  Nectamus,  king  of  the  Picts,  to  make  war  upon  him,  n 
revenge  of  his  kinsman.  Angusianus,  being  a  lover  of  peace,  sent  imbi« 
aadors  at  different  times  to  adtise  the  Picts,  that  both  nations  would  he  mora 
injured  by  these  divisions,  particularly  as  the  Britons  only  watched  for  a* 
opportunity  to  destroy  them  both.  But  these  remonstrances  were  ineffectual 
and  made  no  impression  on  the  Picts,  cither  out  of  confidence  of  thvir 
strength,  or  oat  of  anger  and  vexation  of  spirit.  So  that  r>ercci%iog  them  to 
be  averse  from  peace,  Angusianus  led  forth  bis  army  against  them ;  and, 
after  a  sharp  conflict,  obtained  the  victory.  The  king  of  the  Picts  mode  Lit 
•scape,  with  a  few  of  his  people ;  and,  alter  recovering  a  little  from  his  fear, 
being  inflamed  with  rage  and  Cory,  he  persuaded  his  subjects,  though  with 
great  diftcolty,  to  raise  a  new  army :  with  which  he  marched  into  Caledonia. 
Angusianus  once  more  offered  terms  of  peace ;  hot  no  regard  being  given  toaii 
proposals,  he  adjourned  with  his  foreea  to  meet  the  enemy.    The  igat  was 
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■aintainad  with  equal  obstinacy  on  both  sides ;  one  striving  to  retain  their 
•cqoatwd  glory,  the  other  endeavouring;  to  wipe  away  the  ignominy  and  dis- 
craee  which  they  had  received.  At  length,  Angasianns  being  slain,  the  Scots 
broke  their  ranks  and  ran  away.  Neither  was  the  day  unbloody  to  the  Picts; 
fur  their  king  likewise,  and  all  bis  valiant  warriors,  fell  in  the  battle.  The 
Jo«s,  therefore,  in  a  manner,  being  equal  on  both  sides,  occasioned  a  peace 
between  them  for  some  short  time.    Angasianns  reigned  little  above  one  year. 


v. 


Fethelm achus,  the  thirty-eighth  King,  began  his  reign  A,  D.  353. 

Fethelmacboa,  who  was  made  king  in  room  of  Angosianos,  had  scarcely 
rrigned  two  years,  when  he  levied  an  army,  and  committed  great  ravages  in 
the  country  of  the  Picts.  At  length  the  two  armies  met,  and  a  great  slaughter 
ensued  on  both  sides.  The  main  body  of  the  Picts,  having  lost  both  wings, 
were  almost  surrounded  and  taken ;  jet  their  fate  was  not  onrevenged.  The 
king  of  the  Picts  died  of  bis  wounds  three  days  after.  The  Scots  followed 
op  their  victory,  and,  having  no  army  to  withstand  them,  made  a  great  spoil 
sU  over  the  country :  for  the  Picts,  having  received  so  great  a  blow,  never 
dvrst  oppose  them  with  their  whole  force ;  but  only  sent  out  small  parties  as 
time  and  place  suited,  to  harass  the  straggling  troops  of  their  enemy ;  that  so 
they  nught  not  plunder  far  from  home.  In  the  mean  time,  one  Hergustus,  a 
crafty  man,  having  undertaken  the  command  of  the  Picts,  being  inferior  in 
force,  applied  himself  to  fraud ;  for  he  sent  two  of  bis  countrymen,  under  the 
pretext  of  being  Scots,  to  kill  the  king.  They,  according  to  their  instructions, 
treated  with  a  certain  musician  about  the  murder ;  for  persons  of  that  descrip- 
tion were  wont  then  to  lodge  in  the  chambers  of  princes  and  noblemen,  to 
amoae  them  while  awake,  and  also  to  loll  them  to  sleep :  which  custom  still 
conttooes,  in  all  the  British  isles,  amongst  the  old  Scots.  Accordingly,  on  a* 
eight  agreed  upon  between  them,  the  Picts  were  introduced  by  this  minstrel, 
sad  so  murdered  the  king  as  privately  as  they  cooid ;  yet  they  did  not  manage 
tt  so  secretly,  bat  that  the  king's  attendants  were  awakened  by  bearing  his 
<*  J  tag  groans;  in  consequence  of  which  they  pursued  the  villains,  who  escaped 
u»  a  steep  rook,  where  tbey  hutlcd  stones  down  upon  their  pursuers :  notwith- 
standing which  they  were  taken  and  executed. 

Euoknics,  or  B venus  I.  the  thirty-ninth  King,  began  his  reign  A,  D.  357 

Fethelmaeans  being  thus  slain,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  Eogenius,  or 
rather  Evenoa,  the  son  of  Fincormachus,  succeeded  him.  About  this  time, 
Maximus,  the  Roman  general,  thinking  to  conquer  the  whole 'island,  if  he 
cooid  destroy  both  the  Scots  and  Picts,  first  of  all  courted  the  latter,  who 
•ere  then  the  weaker  party,  and  therefore  more  ready  to  treat  with  bim. 
These  be  allnred  with  vain  promises,  that,  if  tbey  would  continue  faithful  in 
their  alliance  with  the  Romans,  they  should  have  the  land  of  the  Scots,  with 
other  possessions,  divided  amongst  them.  The  Picts  caught  this  bait,  and. 
Wing  blinded  by  anger,  desirous  of  revenge,  and  regardless  of  consequences, 
jotaed  their  forces  with  the  Romans,  and  spoiled  the  country  of  the  Scots. 
The  first  battle  fought  between  them  was  at  Cree,  a  river  of  Galloway ;  and 
as  the  Scots  were  few  in  number,  they  were  easily  overcome ;  and  being  thus 
pot  to  fight,  the  Romans  pursued  them  in  every  direction,  without  any  order, 
so  sore  were  they  of  victory.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Argyle  men,  and  some 
other  forces  of  the  remote  parts,  who  were  coming  up  to  join  with  their  vaav 
eaithed  friends,  fell  so  fiercely  upon  the  scattered  troops  of  the  Romans,  that 
they  ssnde  a  great  slaughter  amongst  them.  Eogenius  collected  those  of  his 
troops  whom  he  could  recall  from  flight ;  and  having  sanunoned  a  council 
of  war,  was  advised,  that  since  his  forces  were  not  sufficient  to  carry  on  the 
oar,  to  return  to  Carriok.  But  as  Maximus  was  porsuiag  his  victory,  word 
oat  heoogbt  him,  that  all  was  in  a  flame  in  the  interior  parts  of  Britain. 
The  Soots  wore  glad  of  his  departure,  as  being  eased  of  a  great  part  of  their 
raw saits,  and  though  they  were  scarcely  able  to  defend  their  own,  yet,  be- 
tween anger  and  hope,  they  resolved,  before  the  summer  was  past,  to  perform 
•esse  grew!  exploit  against  their  nearest  antagonists.  Accordingly,  they 
soared  in  tho  remainder  of  their  forces  upon  the  Picts ;  putting,  in  their 
arngiuo,  wfl  they  met,  without  distinction,  to  fire  and  sword,    Maxim**, 
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though  he  threatened  and  spoke  contemptuously  of  the  Scots,  yet,  being 
equally  joyful  at  the  destruction  of  both  nations,  as  soon  as  he  fomnd  mm 
opportunity,  marched  against  the  former,  on  pretence  of  revenging  the  wrongs 
done  by  them  to  the  Picts.  The  Scots,  on  the  other  side,  having  now  to  fight, 
not  for  glory,  empire,  or  booty,  but  for  their  country,  fortune,  lives,  and  what- 
ever is  near  and  dear  to  men,  drew  together  all  that  were  able  to  bear  areas ; 
even  women  as  well  as  men,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  nation,  prepared 
for  the  last  encounter,  and  pitched  their  tents  not  far  from  the  river  Down. 
and  near  the  camp  of  their  enemies.  Both  armies  being  arrayed  in  order  of 
battle,  first  of  all,  the  auxiliaries  set  upon  the  Scots,  where  some  fighting  ia 
hope,  others  incited  by  despair,  there  was  a  very  sharp,  though  short,  engage- 
ment. At  length  the  Picts  and  Britons  were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  ao*J 
would  certainly  have  been  wholly  routed  and  put  to  flight,  if  seasonable  relit : 
had  not  come  to  them  from  the  Romans.  But  Maximus  bringing  on  tut 
legions,  the  Scots  being  inferior  in  number,  as  well  as  in  the  use  01  arms  mod 
military  discipline,  were  driven  back  and  almost  ruined.  Their  king,  Rageaias 
himself,  was  slain  fighting,  beiog  unwilling  to  sur?i?e  his  soldiers;  and  tbe 
greatest  part  of  his  nobles  fell  with  him,  as  loath  to  forsake  their  monaech.  Maxi- 
mus,  having  obtained  this  victory  sooner  than  he  expected,  and  seared*  had- 
ing any  on  whom  he  might  vent  bis  fury,  returned  to  his  former  elemency  :  t>  r 
after  marching  over  many  provinces  of  the  Scots,  he  granted  mercy  to  each 
as  yielded  themselves,  and  caused  them  to  till  the  land ;  withal  adding  tat 
commands,  that  they  should  be  contented  with  their  own,  and  not  offend  their 
neighbours.  The  Picts  resented  this  clemency,  by  alleging  that  the  Romans 
andttheir  allies  would  never  obtain  a  firm  or  solid  peace  as  long  as  the  nation 
of  the  Scots,  a  people  who  were  always  unquiet,  and  took  every  opportunity 
to  plunder,  remained  alive.  They  added,  further,  that  Britain  wonld  never 
be  secure  whilst  any  of  the  Scottish  blood  remained  in  it :  that  they  were  tike 
wild  beasts,  who  would  not  be  tamed  by  any  act  of  kindness,  nor  would  the* 
be  at  peace,  let  them  suffer  ever  so  many  losses ;  so  that  there  coold  be  no 
end  of  war,  till  the  whole  nation  was  extinguished.  Maximus  urged  aaany 
things  in  reply  to  these  barbarous  demands,  saying,  it  was  the  ancient  costooi 
of  the  Romans,  when  they  overcame  any  nation,  instead  of  extirpatior 
them,  to  make  many  of  them  deninens  of  their  city ;  that  though  they  had 
almost  conquered  the  whole  world,  vet  never  any  people  were  wholly  eradi- 
cated by  them ;  and  that  be  himself,  having  slain  the  Scottish  king,  witb  the 
flower  of  his  army,  had  so  quelled  them,  that  now  they  were  no  longer  to  be 
feared,  but  'rather  pitied  by  their  enemies.  He  farther  observed,  that  bis 
hatred  against  the  Scots  was  as  great  as  their 'i ;  but  that  if  they  oonaiderrd 
the  matter  well,  it  would  be  a  much  more  joyful  spectacle,  to  behold  them 
living  in  misery,  than  to  triumph  over  their  graves ;  for  that  it  was  a  snore 
grievous  punishment  to  linger  out  a  dying  life,  than,  by  one  death,  to  pat  aa 
end  to  all  suffering.  This  was  the  sum  of  his  discourse,  not  so  much  out  of 
affection  for  the  Scots,  as  In  dislike  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Picts.  Moreover,  be 
had  an  eye  to  the  future,  as  judging  that  it  would  be  extremely  hasardooa  u> 
the  Roman  province,  were  the  forces  of  the  Picts  to  be  doubled  by  the  extir- 
pation of  the  Scots.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Picts  so  plied  him  with 
complaints,  supplications,  and  gifts,  that  at  length  they  obtained  an  edict  from 
him,  requiring  all  the  Scots  to  depart  out  of  Britain  by  a  certain  day,  under 
penalty  of  having  every  man  that  was  found  there  after  that  time  put  to  death. 
Their  coontry  was  then  divided  betwixt  the  Picts  and  Britons.  Tan*  the 
surviving  Scots,  as  every  man's  fortune  led  him,  were  scattered  over  Ireland, 
the  ifibodm  islands,  through  Norway,  and  the  Cimbric  Chersonesus,  being 
kindly  received  every  where  by  the  inhabitants.  Now  the  Picts,  though  they 
made  public  profession  of  the  Christian  religion,  yet  could  not  forbear  com- 
mitting injuries  against  the  priests  and  monks ;  who,  in  that  age,  were  held 
in  great  veneration.  These  poor  ecclesiastics,  therefore,  were  dispersed  into 
all  the  conntries  round  about,  and  many  of  them  went  into  Icolmklit,  one  of 
the  iEbodm  islands,  where,  being  collected  together  in  a  monastery,  tbey 
obtained,  and  transmitted  to  posterity,  a  high  opinion  of  their  piety  and  holi- 
ness. The  rest  of  the  Scots  being  afflicted  by  wars,  exiled  from  their  eonatry, 
and  in  despair  of  returning  thither  again ;  were  stimulated  by  the  '■k-»»4t«tf 
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of  tft*  JBhndm  isles,  a  people  of  a  fierce  and  unquiet  nature,  idle,  poor,  and 
though  *boodantly  numerous,  yet  wanting  necessaries  to  attempt  something  of 
thrmseJv  es.  Accordingly,  having  collected  a  flotilla  of  small  vessels  and  boats 
under  Gillo  their  commander,  they  landed  on  the  coast  of  Argyle ;  where,  after 
effecting  a  descent,  they  dispersed  and  scattered  themselves  about  the  coun- 
try which  was  almost  wholly  destitute  of  inhabitants,  to  collect  booty,  hot 
wWe  so  employed,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Picts,  then  in  garrison  there, 
far  the  support  of  the  people ;  and  their  retreat  being  cut  off,  the  invaders 
were  slain  to  a  man.  Their  whole  navy  was  also  taken,  and  kept  for  service 
•painst  the  islanders. 

Not  long  after,  those  Scots  who  bad  fled  to  Ireland,  partly  out  of  remem- 
hrscne  of  their  old  alliance,  and  partly  out  of  commiseration  of  their  fortune, 
easily  prevailed  with  a  nation,  naturally  inclined  to  war  and  plunder,  to 
afford  mem  aid  to  recover  their  country  and  ancient  patrimony.  Ten  thou- 
sand auxiliaries  were  allowed  them,  who,  landing  in  that  part  of  Scotland 
which  is  opposite  to  Ireland,  struck  a  great  terror  into  the  people  all  over  the 
rovatry.  But  while  elated  with  their  first  success,  and  consulting  how  to 
carry  on  the  war,  the  Albine  Scots,  well  knowing  the  strength  of  the  Romans, 
aad  how  moch  they  exceeded  other  nations  in  skill  and  military  affairs, 
would  have  persuaded  them  to  be  content  with  their  present  victory,  and  to 
rrtorn  home  with  their  booty,  and  not  stay  till  all  Britain  should  be  gathered 
toe  ether  to  assault  them.  They  advised  also,  that  since  the  forces  of  all  Ire- 
land, if  they  had  been  there,  could  not  withstand  the  Roman  army,  which,  by 
iu  conduct  and  valour  bad  almost  subdued  the  universe;  therefore  they 
tbooJd  deal  with  them,  not  by  open  force,  but  by  subtlety.  It  would  be  best, 
they  said,  to  watch  opportunities ;  and  since  they  could  not  match  their  enemy 
a  lumbers,  force,  or  military  skill,  to  tire  them  out  with  toil  and  labour;  and 
tsat  this  was  the  only  method  of  rightly  managing  the  war  with  them.  The 
Irish  Scots,  on  the  other  side,  blamed  those  of  Albium,  whose  former  valour 
wis  now  grown  so  languid,  that  thoogh  they  were  the  offspring  of  those  who 
had  almost  overthrown  whole  armies  of  the  Romans,  yet  could  not  now  look 
them  in  the  face.  Nay,  there  were  some  of  tbe  Albine  Scots  themselves  of 
the  lame  opinion,  alleging,  that  the  method  of  war,  proposed  by  their  coon- 
tnsKo,  was  Tain  and  frivolous,  serving  only  to  gall  the  enemy,  but  not  to 
recover  their  own  country;  and  that  therefore  they  ought  to  follow  their 
rood  fortune,  and  not  think  of  returning,  till  they  had  attained  their  end. 
Thry  observed,  that  by  acting  thus,  no  doubt  Providence,  that  had  favoured 
tbrm  with  such  prosperous  beginnings,  would  bless  their  arms,  so  as  to 
Waea  the  power  of  the  enemy,  either  by  raising  up  new  tumults  among  the 
hntons,  or  by  calling  off  the  Roman  legions  to  a  war  nearer  home.  They 
*4ded,that  the  occasion  now  offered  was  not  to  be  neglected,  lest  hereafter  it 
**rht  he  sought  for  in  vain.  This  opinion  prevailed,  and  so  they  joyfully 
rrtoraed  to  their  purpose.  Thus,  whilst  in  the  hope  of  recovering  what  they 
bd  been  deprived  of,  they  indulged  their  own  will,  rather  rashly  than  pru- 
weatly,  being  immediately  overpowered  by  greater  forces,  and  losing  the 
Wat  part  of  their  men.  This  slaughter  being  made  known  in  Ireland,  cut  off 
afl  expectation  of  tbe  return  of  the  Scots,  and  made  tbe  Irish  fear,  lest  they 
tlao  should  not  long  retain  their  liberty ;  so  that  after  many  consultations, 
"(-?  could  iad  no  way  more  advisable,  than  that  of  sending  ambassadors 
•oio  Britain,  to  make  peace  with  the  Romans  on  the  best  conditions  they 
"wM  procure.  At  their  arrival,  Maximus  severely  rebuked  them,  for  having, 
without  provocation,  brought  upon  themselves  the  Roman  arms.  The  am- 
haMadors,  in  excuse,  laid  the  blame  on  the  rude  rabble,  and  so  they  obtained 
Hidce,  Peace  was  then  made  oa  these  conditions,  that  the  Hibernians, 
should  henceforward  maintain  an  amicable  relation  with  the  Romans,  and 
»*oad  sjvias;  shelter  either  to  their  enemies,  or  those  of  their  allies.  Tbe 
Hibernians,  hawing  thus  obtained  better  terms  than  they  expected,  returned 
/nfwfly  houae.  That  which  inclined  Maximoa  to  make  this  easy  pacification, 
wia,  aot  the  fear  of  tbe  Hibernians,  for  he  little  regarded  any  disturbance 
n*t  could  give  him,  but  the  ambitious  projects  which  occupied  his  mind, 
•ade  ham  willing  to  leave  Britain  not  only  quiet  and  free  from  war,  but  im- 
pittaed  with  affection  and  gratitude.  When  he  perceived  that  after  the 
1  n 
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defeat  and  daughter  of  so  many  armies,  the  forces  of  the  empire 
tered  and  weakened  by  their  civil  commotions ;  and  that  in  nnninqmnni  tar 
imperial  dignitv  was  no  longer  conferred  by  the  seoate  and  people,  bat  by 
the  soldiery,  be    naturally   thought  that  his  being   the  flrst    to 


Britain,  together  with  his  other  military  exploits,  gate  him  a  fair  proapect  U 

be  dc 


attaining  that  elevation.    In  this  posture  of  affairs,  therefore, 
if  fortune  offered  him  an  opportunity,  to  seise  the  diadem,  and  to  omit  wothr*c 
for  the  attainment  of  so  glorious  an  object.     Prompted  by  this  hope,  ft* 
treated  his  soldiers  with  great  affability,  and  bestowed  on  them  many  gifts .  W 
also  consulted,  in  all  his  important  affairs,  the  noblest  of  the  Britons,  reer*s;H 
his  army  from  the  native  troops,  and  committed  several  garrisons,  in 
places,  to  their  charge.  The  lands  of  the  Scots  were  likewise  divided  by 
twixt  the  Picts  and  the  Britons.    To  the  Picts  be  left  their  ancient 
free ;  only  exacting  a  small  tribute  from  the  remotest  corner  of  the  Scottish  king, 
dom,  which  he  had  given  to  tbem  as  a  testimony,  according  to  bis  own  repre- 
sentation, that  all  Britain  had  been  by  him  partly  overcome,  and  partly  settled 
in  a  condition  of  peace.    By  these  artifices  he  strangely  won  tho  affection  *«" 
the  common  soldiers :  so  that  all  things  being  in  readiness,  according  to  bt 
expectations,  he  assumed  the  purple,  pretending  that  he  had  been  compelled 
so  to  do  by  his  soldiers.    After  him,  Constantino  was  chosen  general  by  the 
Britons,  being  recommended  only  upon  the  account  of  bis  name;  for  otbei- 
wiie  he  was  originally  no  more  than  a  common  soldier.    When  be  wan  sla.a, 
Gratian,  a  person  descended  of  British  blood,  ruled  over  the  is'and.     lijt 
Maximus  being  killed  in  Italy,  and  Gratian  in  Britain,  Victorious  was  sett 
from  Rome  to  govern  Britain  as  lieutenant.     He,  affecting  to  enlnrjc*  ti# 
empire  during  his  administration,  commanded  the  Picts,  who  were  redoraf 
into  the  form  of  a  province,  to  ose  the  Roman  laws,  and  inflicted  a  great 
penalty  upon  those  who  dared  to  do  otherwise.     Besides  this,  when  Ilev- 
gustus,  their  king,  died  during  the  agitation  of  these  things,  ho  forbade  tbem 
to  choose  a  successor,  or  to  set  up  any  other  magistrate,  except  each  at 
should  be  sent  from  Rome.    This  the  Pirts  looked  upon  as  a  great  slavery, 
and  began,  though  too  late,  and  to  no  purpose,  to  resent  it   They  nooaplateca 
of  having  been  basely  and  unworthily  betrayed  by  a  nation  nearly  related  to. 
and  in  amity  with,  them ;  and  that  though  sometimes  they  were  at  variance. 
yet  they  were  their  associates,  at  all  hazards,  against  a  foreign  eneas*.     It 
appeared  now,  however,  that  thev  swffcrrd  aceording  to  their  dement*,  m 
hating  deprived  themselves,  not  only  of  all  aid.  but  even  of  all  merry  and 
pity.     For  who  could  be  concerned  at  their  calamity,  that  called  to  naiad  to 
what  miseries  and  necessities  thev  had  reduced  their  ancient  friends  f    The 
oracle,  which  foretold  that  the  Picts  in  time  should  be  extirpated  by  ta~ 
Scots,  was  now  realized,  and  the  former  were  punished  for  tacit  trcacbcioct 
conduct  towards  their  brethren :  nay,  the  judgment  which  had  fallen)  Wf-oa 
them  was  the  greater  of  the  two,  since  exile  is  more  tolerable  than  scrrttade. 
Banished  men  are  still  in  some  sense  free;  bot  the  Pirts  mere  goaded  with 
reflecting,  that  tho  evils  they  endured  were  brought  open  themselves  by  their  ewa 
misconduct.    lu  this  ealamitous  conditioo,  that  they  might  have  one  to  re  sort 
to,  and  to  bold  a  consultation  with,  for  the  remedying  of  these  miseries,  they  cre- 
ated Dorstus,  the  son  of  Hergnstns,  for  their  king.    The  nobles  being  assem- 
bled about  him  to  provide,  a  remedy  for  their  sufferings,  expressed  bv  thev 
complaints  the  severity  of  the  bondage  they  endured.    They  alleged,  that 
they  were  now  not  in  an  imaginary,  bpt  a  real  slavery ;  that  thev  were  ahwt 
op  within  the  wall  of  Severos,  as  wild  beasts,  separated  from  all  hwmaacoam- 
roerce ;  and  that  all  their  soldiers,  under  the  splendid  name  of  war,  were  ia 
fact  drawn  out  as  cattle  for  the  slaughter :  that,  besides  the  hatred  of  the 
neighbouring  nations,  tbey  were  bitterly  reproached  by  the   monks,  who 
exclaimed  that  the  Almighty  jostly  despised  and  rejected  their  prayers.  Car 
having  so  cruelly  persecuted  his  ministers,  though  they  were  their  brethren, 
and  of  the  same  religion  with  themselves,  in  that  they  would  not  esuTer  them, 
by  whom  Heaven  might  have  been  appeased  or  supplicated,  to  li%e  ia  the 
same  ooontry  with  them.    These  things  grievously  pinched  their  conscience* : 
so  that,  adversity  infusing  some  sparks  of  religion  into  their  minds,  and  al«* 
some  ease  from  their  miseries  being  obtained,  tbey  at  Inst  pitched  open)  tins. 
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to  the  only  way  to  recover  their  liberty ;  that  after  they  had  reconciled  them- 
Khz*  to  the  Scots,  they  would  also  endeavour  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the 
Deity,  whose  wrath  they  had  provoked  by  their  perGdiousness.  Iii  pursuance 
of  this  pood  resolution,  and  understanding  that  young  Fergus,  of  the  blood- 
royal,  was  in  exile  in  Norway,  they  thought,  if  he  were  recalled,  the  rest  also 
ought  be  induced,  by  his  influence,  to  return.  To  eflect  this,  they  despatched 
ao  embassy  to  him,  bat  secretly,  for  fear  of  the  Romans,  to  sound  his  inclina- 
tion whether  he  still  felt  any  regard  for  his  native  country,  and  was  willing 
to  aid  in  its  deliverance. 


BOOK  V. 


Arras  Ragenios  was  slain  by  the  Romans,  as  hath  been  already  related, 
and  all  the  Soots  were  banished  their  country,  the  kiog's  brother,  whether 
Ersadius,  or  Bthodius,  is  uncertain,  for  fear  of  the  treachery  of  the  Picts,  and 
dioVJent  of  his  own  security,  took  shipping,  and,  committing  himself  to  the 
wind*  and  fortune,  sailed  into  Scandinavia,  or  Norway,  together  with  his 
*oa  Erthos,  and  his  nephew  Fergus.  On  his  landing,  be  repaired  to  court, 
where  the  king  of  the  country,  being  informed  who  he  was,  from  whence  be 
came,  and  the  adverse  fortune  he  had  experienced,  gave  him  a  favourable 
reception ;  and  as  his  language,  habit,  and  mien,  procured  credit  to  his  story, 
he  was  admitted  into  near  familiarity  with  the  Scandinavian  monarch.  Fer- 
ret Bring  there  till  he  grew  up  to  maturity,  his  father  and  grandfather  being 
d«  ad,  he  addicted  himself  wholly  to  military  studies ;  at  which  time  many 
expeditions  were  made,  by  the  united  powers  of  the  north,  against  the  Roman 
empire;  some  falling  upon  Hungary,  and  others  upon  Gaul.  Fergus,  both 
oat  of  love  to  arms,  and  hatred  to  the  Romans,  followed  the  Franks,  in  their 
*ar  against  the  Oanls;  but  that  expedition  did  not  prove  very  prosperous; 
p>  he  returned  into  Scandinavia  with  greater  glory  than  success :  and  when 
bit  name  began  to  be  famous,  not  only  there,  but  also  amoog  the  neighbouring 
aations,  his  renown  reached  the  Scots  and  Picts.  The  former  were  in  great 
hopes  of  recovering  their  own  country  again,  and  the  Picts  entertained  as 
uroeg  an  expectation  of  obtaining  their  ancient  liberty,  if,  by  laying  aside 
their  old  grwdges,  they  could  obtain  Fergus  for  their  general,  and  thus  try 
their  fortune  against  the  Romans ;  whose  affairs  were  at  this  time  in  so  low  a 
condition,  by  the  successes  of  the  neighbouring  nations  against  them,  that 
&*ir  condition  afforded  incitements  enough  to  provoke  their  ancient  enemies 
to  revenge  the  injuries  they  had  received.  For  their  emperors,  besides  being 
weakened  by  civil  wars,  were  so  harassed  on  every  side  by  the  Gauls,  Van- 
soli,  Pranks,  and  Africans,  each  of  whom  made  inroads  upon  them,  that, 
•exttiag  the  care  of  foreign  affairs,  they  recalled  their  armies  into  Italy,  to 
oeleod  the  imperial  city.  In  the  midst  of  these  commotions,  those  officers 
•so  commanded  the  British  legions,  looking  on  the  Roman  affairs  as  despe- 
rate, studied  each  bis  own  advantage,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of 
subnet  tyrannies.  Neither  were  they  content  to  oppress  the  islanders  with 
every  kind  of  cruelty  and  avarice,  but  they  evra  made  incursions  upon  one 
toother.  Thus  the  number  of  the  legions  daily  lessened,  and  the  hatred  of 
the  provincials  against  them  increased ;  so  that  all  Britain  would  have  cer- 
tamlj  rebelled,  if  their  power  had  been  eqnal  to  their  will.  To  aggravate 
laetr  miseries,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Britons,  Constantino,  the  last  Roman 
rrocral  la  Britain,  when  elected  to  the  imperial  throne,  not  only  vtiibdrew 
u*  regular  army,  but  the  native  troops ;  so  that  the  whole  island  was  left 
4rieaceie*e,  and  exposed  to  the  violence  of  any  foreign  enemy  that  might 
km  chosen  to  attempt  an  invasion.  This  was  the  principal  cause  of  the 
•met  negotiations  earned  on  between  the  Scots  and  Pm-Is,  and  which 
treaty  came  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  friendship ;  and  a  mutual  appli- 
cation to  Fergvs,  requesting  him  to  take  the  regal  title,  which  descended  to 
hm  (ram  has  ancestors.    Fergus  being  a  military  man,  ambitions  of  honour, 
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and  not  well  satisfied  with  his  present  station,  readily  accepted  flic 
sceptre  on  the  terms  proposed.  When  the  intelligence  of  his  intended 
was  spread  abroad,  many  of  the  banished  Scots,  and  several  of  the  foreigners 
too,  wbo  were  his  acquaintance  and  fellow-soldiers,  animated  with  the  same 
hopes,  accompanied  him  home,  and  landed  in  Argyle.  Thither  all  those  exile* 
who  were  in  Ireland  and  the  circumjacent  islands,  having  bad  notice  give* 
them  of  his  coming,  resorted  speedily  to  him :  drawing  along  with  then  a 
considerable  number  of  their  clans  and  relations,  and  several  yoang  soldier*, 
who  wished  to  profit  by  the  change. 

Fergus  II.  ike  fortieth  King,  began  his  reign  A.  D.  404. 

Fergus,  having  collected  these  forces,  was  inaugurated  the  fortieth  kinc  of 
Scotland,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  country.  The  black  book  of  Paiatey 
places  his  return  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  emperors  Honorius  and  Arcadia*, 
but  others  in  the  eighth  of  their  joint  reign,  that  is,  according  to  the  account 
of  Marianas  Scotus,  in  the  year  403 ;  or,  according  to  Funccius,  404  :  and 
about  27  years  after  the  death  of  Bugenius,  the  grandfather  of  Fergus.  Those 
who  allege,  on  the  authority  of  Bede,  that  this  was  the  first  coming  of  the  Scots 
into  Britain,  may  be  convinced  of  its  being  a  manifest  untruth,  by  the  very  his- 
tory of  that  writer.  When  the  assembly  of  the  states  was  dissolved,  Fergn*. 
being  born  and  bred  to  feats  of  war  and  arms,  judged  it  convenient  to  make 
use  of  the  favourableness  of  fortune,  and  the  alacrity  of  bis  men ;  but  withal. 
designing  to  prevent  the  report  of  bis  coming,  he  demolished  all  the  neigh- 
bour iog  fortresses,  because  he  had  not  soldiers  enough  to  garrison  them. 
Having,  however,  recovered  and  settled  his  kingdom,  as  soon  as  the 
of  the  year  would  permit,  he  prepared  for  an  expedition  against  the 
In  the  mean  time  the  Britons  were  divided  into  two  factions.  Some  of 
who  were  desirous  of  liberty,  and  weary  of  a  foreign  yoke,  were  glad  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Scots ;  while  others  preferred  their  present  settlement, 
though  attended  with  many  and  great  inconveniences,  before  a  dubious  Ubert% , 
and  a  certain  war.  On  this  account,  being  fearful  of  the  danger  hanging  over 
their  heads,  and  conscious  of  their  own  weakness,  they  agreed  upon  a  doable 
embassy,  one  to  the  Picts,  and  another  to  the  Romans.  They  desired  the 
Picts  not  to  desert  their  old  allies  the  Romans  and  Britons,  nor  to  take  part 
with  their  ancient  enemies,  who  were  represented  as  a  company  of  poor,  piti- 
ful, and  despicable  creatures.  They  farther  sent  them  admonitions,  promise*. 
and,  in  case  of  noncompliance,  threatened  them  with  a  grievous  visitation 
from  the  Romans,  against  whom,  with  their  whole  united  forces,  they  oonld 
never  stand ;  much  less  could  they  now  cope  with  them,  since  one  part  of 
them  was  exhausted  by  draughts  and  detachments  of  soldiers,  and  the  other 
worn  out  with  all  manner  of  miseries. 

The  ambassadors  to  the  Romans  were  commanded  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
sending  aid  in  time,  whilst  there  was  any  thing  left  to  be  defended  against 
the  rage  of  a  cruel  enemy  ;  in  which  case  the  Britons  would  still  remain  firm 
in  their  obedience ;  but  if  not,  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  leave  their 
country,  than  to  endure  a  servitude  worse  than  death,  under  savage  nation*. 
Accordingly  the  Romans,  though  closely  pressed  by  wars  on  every  aide,  yet 
ordered  one  legion  to  be  sent  from  Gaul  to  defend  the  province,  but  with  an 
injunction  to  return  as  soon  as  affairs  were  settled.  The  Britons,  having 
received  these  auxiliaries,  came  by  surprise  upon  the  plundering  troop*  of 
the  invaders,  wbo  were  carelessly  straggling  up  and  down,  and  defeated  them 
with  great  slaughter. 

But  the  confederate  kings  having  raised  a  well-disciplined  and  regular 
army,  came  to  the  wall  of  Severus,  and  meeting  their  enemies  by  the  ri%rv 
Carron,  a  bloody  battle  a  as  fought  between  them,  with  prodigious  loss  oa 
both  sides.  Victor}-,  however,  attended  the  Romans ;  who,  being  in  ■  little 
time  about  to  return  into  Gaul,  were  satisfied  with  driving  back  the  foe,  and 
repairing  the  wall  of  Severus,  which  in  many  places  was  demolished.  Having 
done  this,  and  garrisoned  it  with  Britons,  they  departed.  The  allied  pots  era. 
though  superior  to  their  adversaries  in  swift  marches,  and  fatigue  of  I  ebon  r  ; 
yet,  being  inferior  in  number  and  force,  resolved  at  first  not  to  fight  any  nnoee 
pitched  battles,  hut  rather  to  weary  out  their  opponents  by  frequent  inroad* 
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and  not  pat  til  to  the  hazard  of  a  single  fight,  since  they  had  not  yet  sufficient 
force  for  a  general  engagement.    Bat  when  they  heard  that  the  Romans  had 
quitted  Britain,  they  altered  their  resolution,  and  gathering  all  their  troops 
together,  destroyed  the  wall  of  Severns,  which  had  been  bat  slightly  repaired 
and  was  negligently  guarded.    Haying  by  this  means  gained  a  larger  space 
to  range  in,  they  made  the  country  beyond  the  wall,  which  they  were  not  able 
to  keep,  for  want  of  men,  useless  to  the  Britons,  for  many  miles. — It  is  reported, 
that  the  principal  man  in  demolishing  the  fortification,  was  a  person  named 
Graham;  who,  transporting  his  soldiers  in  ships,  landed  beyond  the  wall,  and, 
by  surprising  the  guards,  made  a  passage  for  bis  men.  It  is  not  certain  among 
writers,  whether  this  Graham  was  a  Scot  or  a  Briton ;  but  most  think,  as 
I  also  do,  that  he  was  the  latter,  and  that  he  was  not  only  descended  of  the 
Folgentian  line,  one  of  the  most  noble  families  in  that  nation,  but  that  he  was 
father-in-law  of  king  Fergus.    The  wall  then  being  thus  razed,  the  Scots  and 
Picti  committed  most  inhuman  cruelties  and  outrages  upon  the  people  of  the  : 
eouotry,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  for  at  that  time  the  Britons  were  \ 
weak,  and  unaccustomed  to  war.   In  this  affliction  they  sent  a  second  lament-  L 
able  embassy  to  the  Romans,  complaining  of  the  unspeakable  calamities  they 
endured,  and  with  great  humility  and  earnestness  supplicating  aid.    They 
also  alleged,  that  if  the  Romans  were  not  moved  at  the  destruction  of  the  Bri- 
tons, and  the  loss  of  a  province,  lately  so  splendid,  yet  that  it  became  them  to 
maintain    their  own  dignity,    lest   their  name  should  grow  contemptible 
amoogst  those  barbarous  nations.    Accordingly,  another  legion  was  sent  to 
their  relief,  who  coming,  as  Bede  says,  in  autumn,  a  season  of  the  year  when 
they  were  not  expected,  made  great  slaughter  of  their  enemies.     The  con- 
federate kings  now  collected  what  forces  they  could,  to  beat  them  back;  and 
being  encouraged  by  their  former  successes,  and  also  by  the  friendship  and 
alliance  of  Dionethus,  a  Briton,  they  ventured  to  advance  upon  the  Romans. 
This  Dionethus  was  well  descended  in  his  native  land ;  but  having  always 
advised  bis  countrymen  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke,  and  then  especially, 
when  so  fair  an  opportunity  was  offered,  and  the  whole  strength  of  the  empire 
was  engaged  in  other  wars,  he  was  treated  by  his  own  men  as  an  affecter 
of  novelty,  and  hated  by  the  Romans,  as  a  friend  to  the  Scots  and  Picts. 
These  last,  learning  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  Romans,  to  begin  with 
destroying  Dionethus,  and  then  to  fall  upon  themselves,  to  obviate  their  pur- 
pose, made  forced  and  rapid  marches  towards  them.    Having  succeeded  in 
uniting  their  forces  with  those  of  Dionethus,  they  bes;an  a  sharp  encounter 
with  the  Romans ;  who,  surrounded  by  numbers,  both  in  front  and  rear,  were 
pot  to  flight.    The  ranks  of  the  legionary  soldiers  being  thus  broken,  the  con- 
federate kings,  in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit,  fell  amongst  the  reserve  of  the 
Romans,  who  stood  in  good  order,  and  repulsed  them  with  great  slaughter. 
Had  the  Romans  followed  up  this  advantage,  they  would  have  given  the 
Scots  a  total  overthrow ;  but  as  their  force  which  at  first  was  inconsiderable, 
was  now  reduced  by  the  loss  of  some  of  their  soldiers  who  could  be  ill  spared 
ootof  a  small  army,  therefore  they  rejoiced  the  less  on  account  of  the  victory. 
Maximianus,  as  our  writers  call  him,  who  commanded  the  Roman  legion, 
being  alarmed  at  this  check,  retired  into  the  midst  of  his  province,  and  the 
combined  kings  returned  to  their  respective  states.    Upon  this  Dionethus 
assumed  the  supreme  authority  by  arraying  himself  in  purple  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Romans,  and  behaved  as  though  he  had  been  emperor  of  the 
Britons.    When  the  Romans  understood  that  their  enemies  were  dispersed, 
they  gathered  what  force  they  could  together,  and  having  increased  them  by 
British  auxiliaries,  marched  against  Dionethus,  who  infested  thotprovioces 
adjoining  to  him ;  for  they  thought  it  would  be  easy  to  subdue  him,  from 
whom  their  danger  was  nearest,  before  his  allies  could  come  to  his  relief. 
Bat  the  three  kings  united  their  forces  sooner  than  the  Romans  imagined, 
and  after  encouraging  their  soldiers  as  well  as  they  could,  without  delay 
drew  out  their  armies  in  order  of  battle.    The  Roman  general  placed  the 
Britons  in  the  front,  and  his  legions  in  the  reserve.    It  was  a  very  sharp  fight ; 
but  the  front  giving  ground,  Maximianus  brought  up  bis  forces,  and  stopped 
the  Britons,  who  were  just  ready  to  run ;   and  then  sending  a  division  of 
troops  to  fall  on  the  rear,  some  brigades  of  the  Scots,  being  thus  encompassed 
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formed  a  circle,  where  they  bravely  defended  themselves  till  the  great 

Eart  of  the  enemy  falling  upon  them,  view  every  man.  The  toes  of  tfca 
©wcver,  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  rest  to  escape.  There  fell  in  this  fight, 
Fergus  kins;  of  the  Scots,  with  Dorstus  king  of  the  Pictt,  while  Dioactnas. 
who  was  wounded,  with  great  difficulty  escaped  to  the  sea,  and  in  •  Ma*  I 
vessel  returned  home.  This  victory  struok  such  a  terror  into  the  Scots,  taat 
it  renewed  the  memory  of  ancient  times,  and  many  consulted  abort  tW 
place  where  it  would  be  advisable  to  seek  a  retreat  under  their  misibrtwar. 
Fergus,  who  at  his  death  had  reigned  sixteen  years,  was  a  man  of  an  berate 
spirit,  and  may  deservedly  lie  culled  the  second  founder  of  the  Scottish  ksag- 
dom ;  or  rather  it  may  be  said  of  him,  that  he  exceeded  the  former  prince  U 
that  name.  The  first  Fergus  came  into  a  eoontnr  that  was  almost  esnpty  by 
the  consent  of  the  Plots,  without  having  the  resistless  power  of  the  Rasaaas 
to  dispute  with;  and  opposed  only  by  the  Britons,  who,  though  ■oaafhai 
superior,  yet  not  much,  to  the  Scots,  in  accoutrements  and  provisions  far  war. 
were  however  far  inferior  to  them  in  enduring  the  hardships  of  the  field.  Bat 
the  latter  Fergus,  when  almost  all  the  Scots  capable  of  bearing  arms  were 
slain,  himself  brought  up  in  a  foreign  land,  and,  a Aer  twentv-sevea  years  ef 
banishment  from  his  native  country,  being  sent  for  by  subjects  who  were  as 
unknown  to  him  as  he  was  to  them,  marched  with  a  mixed  army,  collected 
out  of  several  nations,  against  the  Britons,  who  were  at  that  time  asaiatea 
by  the  Roman  forces ;  so  that  if  Providence  had  not  manifestly  favoorrd  k*s 
designs,  be  might  seem  to  have  undertaken  an  attempt  bordering  apoa  saaaV 
ness.  He  left  three  sons  who  were  mere  children,  namely  Bageaias*  Doa- 
gardus,  and  Constantius.  Oraham,  their  grandfather  by  the  mother's  star. 
was  by  universal  consent  appointed  guardian  over  them;  aith  aethsjnt*. 
till  they  came  of  age.  to  manage  the  government  as  regent.  He  was  a 
of  such  a  virtuous  disposition,  that,  e\en  at  a  turbulent  period,  aad 
fierce  nation,  who  were  not  always  obedient,  even  to  kings  of  their 
nation,  there  happened  in  bis  time,  though  an  alien,  no  civil  dissensioa*. 

Eugenius,  or  Events  II.  the  forty -fir  ft  King,  began  to  reign  A.D.  43D. 

Eugenius,  or  Evenus  II.  the  eldest  son  of  Fergus,  had  the  name  of  Lirr. 
but  the  power  wss  in  the  hsnds  of  Graham,  alio  caused  a  muster  to  be  a-*J« 
of  the  soldiers  all  over  the  land ;  and  finding  that  the  losses  in  men  sostaiMw 
la  the  recent  contests,  exceeded  expectstion,  and  could  not  be  retrieved,  he 
forbore  from  enforcing  any  fresh  levies.  As  for  the  Roman  legion,  ba«  ing  reisev  *4 
their  allies,  and  being,  agreeably  to  their  orders,  now  about  to  return  to  ise 
continent,  they  previously  spoiled  all  the  enemy's  country  within  the  aail  U 
Severos,  and  slew  the  inhabitants;  but  thouph  they  restored  the  lands  to  the 
Britons,  they  kept  the  plunder  and  booty  to  themselves.  Thus  the  Scots  aad 
Pirts,  who  survived  their  late  loss,  were  again  shut  up  between  the  two  fritts 
of  the  sea.  The  Romans  then  having  rendered  this  service  to  the  Britons,  prr- 
pared  for  their  departure,  telling  them  with  how  great  and  strong  armies  u*i 
were  beset,  who  had  conspired  to  destroy  the  verj  name  and  empire  of  Rasa* . 
so  that  for  the  future  they  could  not  take  so  much  pains,  nor  be  at  sac*  a 
great  expense,  to  maintain  places  at  that  distance.  They  informed  tke 
Britons  that  no  further  succour  was  to  be  expected  from  them,  and  therefore 
advised  them  to  take  up  arms  for  their  own  defence,  and  to  inure  thesasrlves 
by  continual  exercise,  to  military  hardships ;  and  that  if  they  bad  offended  befwv 
through  slothfolness,  they  should  begin  and  make  amends  now  by  tndostry  aad 
hardiness,  instead  of  becoming  so  contemptible  to  their  enemies,  who  in  f»ct  w  era 
inferior  tmtbem  in  number  and  force,  as  to  suffer  them  to  plunder  their  caaav 
try  aith  the  facility  of  a  pack  of  hunters  roaming  for  their  prey.  The  Rosaaas* 
besides  this  counsel,  aad  that  they  might  do  them  a  lasting  good,  which  aaeaU 
be  of  great  service  to  them  in  future  times,  undertook  for  the  Briftaa*  a 
great  and  memorable  work.  For  they  gathered  a  vast  company  of  la  boaters 
out  of  their  whole  province,  the  Romans  and  Britons  both  v)ing  who  should 
be  most  forward,  and  just  in  that  place  where  the  trench  was  drawa 
by  Severus,  thirty  miles  long,  there  they  built  a  wall  of  stone  eight  tret 
broad,  and  twelve  feet  high ;  distinguished  at  proper  distances  by  casting 
of  which  were  of  the  siao  of  small  towns.    It  was  finished,  aad 
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•o  we  vest  by  a  place  now  called  Kirkpatriek,  and  on  the  east  began  from 
tbc  monastery  of  Aberkernick,  as  Bode  affirms ;  in  which  country,  about  little 
more  than  a  century  since,  there  was  a  strong  oastle  of  the  Douglas  family, 
railed  Abercorn,  but  without  the  least  sign  of  any  monastery. 

Moreover,  lest  their  enemies  should,  as  bad  formerly  been  the  case,  make  a 
descent  by  ships  into  places  beyond  the  wall,  they  set  up  man>  beacons,  or 
««lca-towers,  on  the  higher  grounds  along  the  shore,  from  whence  there  was 
a  luf  e  prospect  to  the  sea :  and,  in  convenient  parts,  they  appointed  garri- 
son*, bat  these  proved  such  cowardly  and  effeminate  wretches,  that  they 
ronld  not  stand  the  face  of  an  armed  enemy.  The  legion  did  this  beneficial 
ud  obliging  work  for  their  provincial  allies,  before  their  departure :  withal, 
raraestly  exhorting  them  to  defend  their  country  with  their  own  arms ;  as 
ibe\  could  never  more  hope  for  assistance  from  the  Romans,  whose  affairs 
were  now  brought  to  such  an  exigence,  that  they  could  no  longer  help  their 
friends,  especially  those  who  were  so  far  remote.  When  the  Scots  and  Picts 
snderstood  for  certain,  by  their  spies,  that  the  Romans  were  gone,  and  would 
return  no  more,  they  assaulted  tho  wall  with  all  their  might,  and  much  more 
?t«erly  than  before.  Tbey  not  only  cast  down  their  opposers,  by  hurling 
darts  at  them,  but  also  pulled  them  down  headlong  from  the  ramparts  with 
cramp-irons,  as  Bede  calls  them ;  which  were,  as  I  understand,  crooked  in- 
vtmacats,  or  hooks,  fastened  to  the  tops  of  long  poles ;  so  that  the  upper  for- 
■tt'catioa  being  thus  deprived  of  its  defenders,  they  next  applied  engines,  and 
OMtroved  the  foundations ;  and  thus  an  entrance  and  passage  being  made,  tbey 
>•  rerd  their  affrighted  enemies  to  leave  their  habitations  and  dwellings,  and 
'♦  •  fiee  for  safety  wherever  they  could  find  it.  For  the  Scots  and  Picts  were 
•  >  eagerly  bent  on  reveoge,  that  the  Britons  had  good  reason  to  think  all 
t;~ir  former  calamities  tolerable,  compared  to  those  they  were  now  forced  to 
tadare.  Afterwards  the  invaders,  rather  wearied  than  satisfied  with  the 
series  tbey  had  inflicted,  returned  home,  and  began  at  last  to  consider  that 
t .*-*  bad  not  so  much  taken  away  the  goods  of  their  enemies,  as  wasted  and 
V  <lrd  what  should  have  been  the  reward  of  their  victory.  They,  therefore, 
root  coed  an  assembly  of  the  states,  wherein  it  was  debated  how  no  great  a 
'inquest  night  be  improved ;  and  their  first  resolution  was,  to  fill  those  lands 
«birh  thev  bad  taken  with  fresh  colonies,  for  the  increase  of  a  new  population. 
Tbu  counsel  seemed  the  more  wholesome  and  advisable,  because  of  the  num- 
ber of  valiant,  but  indigent,  officers  and  soldiers,  who  were  straitened  in  their 
■»M  babrtatioos.  This  turn  of  prosperity  being  signified  to  the  neighbouring 
o-iioes,  encouraged  not  only  the  Scottish  exiles,  but  a  great  company  of 
ttra0(rrs  besides,  who  lived  but  poorly  at  home,  to  flock  hither  as  to  a  prey  ; 
fc*  bey  supposed,  that  a  man  so  spirited  and  discreet  as  Graham  was,  would 
*»<-r  lay  dowo  arms  till  he  had  brought  the  whole  island  of  Britain  under  his 
Ejection.  But  in  this  they  were  mistaken ;  for  he,  having  run  so  many 
aatardf.  was  more  inclinable  to  peace,  with  honour  and  glury,  than  to  risk 
prrnaaeat  felicitt ,  by  throwing  himself  into  uncertaiu  dangers.  Accordingly, 
b»  made  peace  with  the  Britons,  who  were  not  only  willing  to  accede  to  his 
inms,  but  iwy  earnestly  desirous  of  the  proffered  amity.  The  conditions 
*«r,  that  each  people  should  be  eootented  with  their  own  bounds,  and 
•»iuia  from  wrong  and  violence  towards  one  another;  while  Adrians  wall 
•m  constituted  the  barrier.  After  concluding  this  peace,  Graham  divided  the 
Uada  not  only  among  the  Scots,  but  also  among  the  foreigners  who  bad  fol- 
ded his  ensigns.  By  this  means  almost  all  the  provinces  obtained  new 
**•**,  because  those  who  peopled  them  were,  for  the  most  part,  born  abroad, 
*»d  the  rest  were  perfect  aliens.  Galloway,  a  country  next  to  Ireland,  falling 
t?  lot  to  the  Irish,  is  thought  to  have  had  its  name,  so  famous  in  their  own 
<**otnr,  from  them.  Caithness  was  so  called  because  it  was  mountainous ; 
lb**,  because  it  was  a  peninsula ;  Bucban,  because  it  paid  great  tribute  in 
**ra,  Stratbbogy.  Nairn,  Stratbnavern,  Loch  Spey,  Stratbearn,  and  Mon- 
tath,  took  their  respective  names  from  several  rivers  of  the  same  appellation. 
Itfcaaber  was  so  called  from  a  loch,  or  rather  bay  of  the  sea.  Many  of  the 
H*«iiiees  situated  on  this  side  the  Forth,  as  Lennox,  Clydesdale,  Tweed- 
<dr,  Tesiotdale,  Uddesdalr,  Eskdale,  Ewesdale,  Nitfasdak,  Asmandale,  and 
b*lUsdaie,  bad  their  surnames  from  rivers.    Many  places,  however,  no* 
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talned  their  ancient  denominations,  and  some  bad  their'*  only  a  little  < 
Graham,  afterwards,  in  order  that  be  mifht  bridle  licentiousness,  which  was 
grown  to  a  great  height  by  the  iong  continuance  of  war,  recalled  the  moots 
and  teachers  of  the  Christian  religion  ont  of  banishment,  to  their  own  homes ; 
and,  that  they  might  not  be  burdensome  to  an  iodigent  people,  he  allowed 
them  a  yearly  income  oat  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth;  which,  though  small, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  was,  however,  deemed  a  hand- 
some competency  for  modest  and  temperate  men.  Besides  this,  Graham 
placed  garrisons  in  the  most  convenient  passages,  to  prevent  any  sudden  in- 
cursions of  the  enemy  ;  and  he  also  repaired  those  places  which  were  demo* 
lished,  and  erected  new  fortifications.  But  though  the  fury  of  war  was  ex- 
tinguished throughout  the  whole  island,  and  the  Britons  bad,  as  it  were, 
escaped  from  a  dangerous  tempest,  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  public  peace ;  if  t 
it  was  doubtful  whether  their  former  or  present  condition  did  them  most  mis- 
chief. For,  as  their  cities  were  rased,  their  villages  burnt,  their  cattle  driven 
away,  and  all  their  instruments  of  husbandry  lost ;  they  who  survived  tht* 
cruelty,  were  forced  to  keep  themselves  from  starving  by  bunting ;  and  instead 
of  plundering  their  enemies,  to  commit  acts  of  outrage  upon  their  own  coon- 
try  men ;  so  mat  domestic  feuds  were  like  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  pea^e 
which  had  been  settled.  Contentions  also  arose  between  them  and  foreigner « : 
for  though  they  abstained  from  open  wars,  yet  every  now  and  then  tint 
spoiled  the  countries  contiguous  to  them:  particularly  the  Irish,  who.  03 
their  side,  encouraged  with  the  hopes  of  booty,  vexed  the  poor  people,  already 
miserably  enough  distressed,  with  their  iovasions  by  sea.  Their  last  calami t> 
and  the  worst  of  all,  was  a  famine ;  which  so  broke  the  spirit  of  this  bene 
people,  that  many  of  them  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves  to  their  enemies. 
At  last,  the  scanty  number  that  remained,  lurking  in  caves  and  dens,  beiac 
grown  desperate  by  necessity,  came  abroad,  to  scatter  the  wandering  troops 
of  the  plunderers ;  but  chiefly  of  the  Irish,  whom  they  forced  back  to  sea,  and 
compelled  them  to  depart  from  Albium.  This  evil  was  no  soooer  removed, 
than  a  calamity  nearer  band  began  to  press  upon  them.  The  Scots  and  Picu. 
their  perpetual  enemies,  were  not  contented  with  taking  their  cattle  from 
them  by  stealth,  but  watched  an  opportunity  to  commit  more  flagrant  injur*  1. 
Eugenius,  the  soo  of  Fergus,  who  till  now  bad  lain  still,  under  the  tutorage 
of  another,  having  bis  strength  increased  by  a  long  peace,  and  roach  aug- 
mented by  the  nomber  of  young  recruits  that  flocked  to  hhn,  was  ambitious  of 
distinction  against  the  Britons.  There  happened  likewise  a  private  cause  of 
war ;  for  Graham,  his  grandfather  by  the  mother's  side,  and  nobly  descended, 
as  I  have  already  said,  in  bis  own  country,  was  of  that  party  who  were  aoxiou* 
to  free  themselves  from  Roman  slavery.  This  was  the  original  cause  of  his 
being  persecuted  by  the  contrary  faction,  who  were  then  most  powerful ;  and 
so  he  Bed  to  the  Scots,  bis  old  allies,  between  whom  many  courtesies  had  for- 
merly passed.  After  his  death,  Ea genius,  by  his  ambassadors,  demanded  a 
restitution  of  the  fertile  lands  which  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  situated 
within  the  wall  of  Adrian ;  intimating  plainly  to  the  Britons,  that,  unless  they 
restored  them,  he  would  make  war  upon  them.  When  the  ambassadors  had 
declared  their  message  in  an  assembly  of  the  Britons,  there  were  sack  heats 
amongst  them,  that  they  came  almost  to  blows.  The  fiercest  of  them  ex- 
claimed, that  the  Soots  did  not  seek  for  lands  so  much,  having  already  enoor* 
of  their  own,  as  for  war ;  and  that  they  did  not  only  insult  over  their  calami- 
ties, but  also  were  resolved  to  try  their  patience:  if  the  lands  were  denied, 
then  a  war  would  presently  follow ;  and  if  they  were  restored,  then  a  cm< I 
enemy  was  to  be  received  into  the  heart  of  their  country ;  notwithstanding 
which,  they  should  not  have  even  peace  then,  unless  it  could  be  imagined  that 
the  oovetoosoess  of  the  Scots  would  be  satisfied  with  the  concession  of  a  few 
acres,  who  were  not  content  with  the  large  provinces,  which  were  divided  in  the 
late  war.  These  persons,  therefore,  maintained  that  it  was  good  to  oppose 
their  immoderate  and  insatiable  desires  at  the  beginning,  and  to  repress  their 
licentiousness  with  arms ;  lest,  by  the  grant  of  small  things,  their  onpidity 
should  be  enlarged,  and  their  boldness  increased  to  demand  still  greater 
things.  There  was  in  this  assembly  one  Conan,  a  nobleman,  who  was  very 
esminent  among  his  countrymen  for  his  prudence.    This  person  discoursed 
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modi  mad  gravely,  concerning  the  cruelty  of  their  enemies,  and  of  the  present 
state  of  the  Britons,  observing,  that  almost  all  their  young  soldiers  were 
drawn  out  for  foreign  ser? ice;  and  adding  withal,  that  war  abroad,  seditions 
at  home,  and  honger  occasioned  by  want,  would  weaken,  if  not  distress,  the 
miserable  remainders  of  his  countrymen.  As  for  the  Roman  legions,  he  said, 
they  were  gone  home  to  quell  their  own  civil  wars,  without  any  hopes  of 
return  ;  and  therefore  he  gave  his  advioe,  that  they  should  make  peace  with 
their  formidable  eoemies,  if  not  on  advantageous  one,  yet  the  best  they  could 
procure.  This  counsel  he  gave,  as  he  alleged,  not  out  of  any  respect  to  his 
own  private  interest,  but  merely  in  consideration  of  publio  necessity ;  whieh 
appeared  by  this,  that  as  long  as  there  was  any  probability  to  defend  them- 
telf  es  against  the  cruelty  of  their  enemies,  he  never  made  mention  of  peace 
at  all.  Conan  said  he  was  aware  that  the  peace,  which  he  now  recommended, 
would  not  be  a  lasting  one,  but  only  prove  a  small  respite  from  war,  till  the 
force  of  the  Britons,  weakened  by  so  many  losses,  and  almost  ruined,  might 
be  refreshed,  and  gather  strength  by  a  little  intermission. 

Whilst  be  was  thus  speaking,  a  great  clamour  ran  through  the  whole 
assembly,  whieh  put  him  into  some  consternation ;  for  the  seditious  cried 
oat,  that  be  did  not  respect  the  public  good,  but  only  endeavoured  to  obtain 
the  kingdom  for  himself,  by  means  of  foreign  aid.    Upon  this  he  departed 
from  the  council,  calling  heaven  to  witness,  that  be  had  no  private  erid  of  his 
own  in  persuading  them  to  peace ;  notwithstanding  which,  so  violent  was 
the  commotion  raised  among  the  multitude,  that  they  fell  upon  and  slew  him. 
His  unhappy  fate  made  the  wiser  sort  refrain  from  speaking  their  mind,  and 
giving  their  votes  freely,  though  they  evidently  saw  that  the  destruction  of 
their  country  was  at  hand.    The  ambassadors  returning  home  without  their 
errand,  the  Scots  and  Picts  left  off  all  other  business,  and  prepared  wholly 
for  war.   The  Britons  foreseeing  the  same,  after  their  fit  of  passion  was  some- 
what over,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Scots,  on  pretence  of  making  peace,  and 
to  prevent  immediate  hostilities.    They  were  instructed  to  offer  the  Scots 
money ;  and  to  give  them  hopes,  that  they  might  get  more  from  them  by  an 
amicable  treaty, -than  they  could  expect  to  obtain  by  war;  the  chances  of 
which  were  doubtful,  and  the  issue  uncertain.    It  was  observed,  that  it  was 
not  the  part  of  wise  men  to  neglect  the  benefit  which  was  in  their  view,  and, 
upon  casual  prospects,  to  run  themselves  into  positive  and  assured  dangers. 
Nothing,  however,  was  obtained  by  this  embassy  ;  for  Eugenius  was  informed 
by  bis  spies,  that  the  Britons  only  dissembled  in  their  pacific  overtures, 
whilst  they  were  intent  upon  making  warlike  preparations  of  an  extensive 
nature.    The  Scots  and  Picts  having  their  old  hatred  thus  inflamed,  and 
invited  by  the  calamities  of  the  Britons,  or  else  lifted  up  with  confidence  of 
success,  refused  any  conditions,  except  the  relinquishment  of  their  all ;  so 
that  both  armies  prepared  for  the  last  encounter.    The  confederate  kings 
baring  been  conquerors  for  some  years,  grew  high  in  their  expectations,  and 
flattered  themselves  with  gaining  a  greater  victory  than  they  had  ever  expe- 
rienced; while  the  Britons,  on  the  other  hand,  had  before  their  eyes  all  the 
miseries  that  a  fierce  and  conquering  enemy  coold  inflict  upon  them.    In  this 
posture  of  affairs,  and  temper  of  spirit,  when  both  parties  came  in  sight  of  one 
another,  such  a  sharp  fight  commenced  between  them,  as  had  never  been  before 
seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  Britain.    It  was  so  obstinately  maintained,  that, 
after  a  very  long  and  hot  combat,  the  right  wing  of  the  Scots,  though  with 
difficulty,  was  forced  to  give  ground ;  which  Eu  genius  perceiving,  having 
before  brought  all  bis  reserves  into  action,  he  at  last  commanded  the  squa- 
drons which  bad  been  left  to  guard  the  baggage,  into  the  fight.    These  being 
eolire  and  fresh  men,  routed  the  Britons  who  were  opposed  against  them ; 
so  that  the  victory  began  on  that  side,  from  whence  the  fear  of  a  total  over- 
throw proceeded.    The  other  Britons  following  the  fortune  -of  the  first  bri- 
gade, fled  also  into  the  woods  and  marshes  near  the  place  where  the  battle 
«a»  fought ;  but  while  they  were  thus  straggling,  dispersed,  and  unarmed, 
the  detached  parties  of  the  enemy  fell  upon  and  slew  numbers  of  them. 
There  fell  of  the  Britons  io  this  fight,  fourteen  thousand,  but  the  loss- of  the 
victors  did  not  exaCed  four  thousand.    After  this  fight,  the  Britons  having 
bst  almost  mil  their  infantry,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Soots  and  Picts,  soli- 
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citing  peace  noon  any  conditions  whatever.    The  confederates,  seemmg  thry 
bad  all  in  their  power,  were  somewhat  inclined  to  mercy;  and  tarrd«rt 
offered  terms  which,  though  bard  enough,  were  not  to  severe  as  tmew  e&ache 
have  propounded.    These  were,  **  That  the  Britons  should  not  seaxt  lor  am 
Roman  or  other  foreign  army  to  assist  them ;  that  they  should  mot  admit 
them*  if  they  came  of  their  own  accord,  nor  permit  them  to  mar  cat  tfcroex* 
their  country ;  that  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Scots  and  Pint*  afconjd 
be  treated  by  them  as  such ;  and  that,  without  their  permission,  they  abon.-i 
not  make  peace  or  war,  nor  send  aid  to  any  who  desired  it ;  that  the  mnatu  *a 
their  kingdom  should  be  the  H umber ;  that  they  should  also  make  prcacar 
payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  by  way  of  fine,  to  be  divided  amomgat  Ur 
soldiers,  and  continue  the  same  subsidy  yearly ;  and  that,  as  a  security,  the* 
should  give  one  hundred  hostages,  to  be  approved  of  by  the  confederate  kins;*  ' 
These  conditions  were  very  unacceptable  to  some  of  the  Britons,  mad  it  *u 
only  out  of  mere  necessity  that  they  submitted  to  them.    The  same 
ling  power  of  fate,  arising  from  their  circumstances,  which  made  then 
with  these  terms  at  first,  compelled  them  also  to  keep  the  peace  for 
years.    The  Britons  being  thus  left  weak,  and  quite  forsaken  by  their  foreign 
allies,  that  they  might  have  a  leader  to  resort  to  for  public  advice,  chose  fur 
their  king,  Constantino,  their  countryman,  a  nobleman  of  high  descent,  and  c: 
great  repute,  whom  they  sent  for  out  of  Gallic  Brittany,    lie  perceiving  tea: 
the  forces  of  bis  new  subjects  were  broken,  as  well  abroad  by  warm,  as  •: 
home  by  feuds,  robberies,  and  discords,  thought  fit  to  attempt  nothing  ki 
arms;  but,  during  the  ten  years  of  bis  reign,  be  maintained  peace  with  L.» 
neighbours ;  till  at  last  be  was  murdered  by  the  treachery  of  Yortigera,  • 
potent  and  ambitious  man.    Constantine  left  three  sons,  of  whom  two  wcrr 
under  age ;  while  the  eldest,  being  unfit  for  government,  was  sent  to  a  mo- 
nastery, and  there  confined.    However,  be  at  last  was  elected  king,  by  tar 
assistance  of  Vortigern,  who  was  desirous  of  obtaining  wealth  and  power 
under  the  title  and  influence  of  another  man.    Peace  affording  large  oppor- 
tunities of  cultivating  and  tilling  lands,  after  a  most  grievous  famine,  eora  * 
plentiful  crop  of  grain  was  produced,  that  the  like  was  never  before  heard  <* 
in  Britain.    From  hence  arose  those  vices  which  usually  accompany  a  stale 
of  tranquillity ;  as  luxury,  cruelty,  lust,  drunkenness,  which  are  far  more  per- 
nicious than  all  the  evils  of  war.    Truth  and  sincerity  were  so  far  from  heme 
any  where  to  be  found,  that  equity,  performance  of  promises,  and  ronstiat 
good  discipline,  were  not  only  subjects  of  scorn  and  laughter  among  the  rab- 
ble, but  even  among  the  monks,  and  those  who  professed  a  religions  life ;  of 
which  Bede  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Oildas  the  Briton,  make  heavy  com- 
plaints.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Roman 
consul,  jfSUus,  brought  word,  that  no  relief  could  be  expected  from  him. 
Prom  these  letters  of  the  Britons  to  iEtius,  I  shall  here  recite  some  clauses, 
as  they  are  delivered  by  Bede ;  both  because  they  are  a  succinct  history  of 
the  miseries  of  that  nation,  and  also  because  they  demonstrate  how  marl 
many  writers  are  mistaken  in  their  chronology.    The  words  are  these :  ~  To 
iEtius,  the  third  time  consul,  the  complaints  of  the  Britons."    And  a  nufc 
after,  "The  barbarians  drive  us  to  the  sea,  the  sea  beats  us  back  ague 
upon  the  barbarians ;  we  have  no  choice  but  one  of  these  two  kinds  of  death, 
either  to  be  killed  or  drowned."    Now,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  JStius  w 
his  third  consulship  had  Symmaehus  for  bis  colleague,  in  the  446th  year  after 
Christ ;  at  which  time  no  aid  could  be  obtained  from  him,  because  he  vai 
then  principally  intent  upon  observing  the  motions  of  Attila.    The  rest  c4 
the  Britons  being  driven  to  this  desperate  ease,  Vortigern  alone  rcjoked  at 
the  public  calamity;  and  in  the  general  confusion  thought  be  might,  wits 
greater  Impunity,  perpetrate  the  wickedness  which  he  bad  long  before  medi- 
tated.   This  was,  to  cause  the  king  to  be  slain  by  the  guards  whom  he  had 
placed  about  bis  person ;  after  which,  to  remove  the  suspicion  of  so  fool  s 
parricide,  in  a  pretended  fit  of  anger,  as  if  be  were  impatient  of  delay  in  exe- 
cuting revenge,  he  caused  the  same  soldiers  to  be  put  to  death,  without  suf- 
fering them  to  speak  for  themselves.    Thus  having  obtained  the  kingdom  »« 
the  highest  degree  of  villany,  he  maintained  it  in  no  better  a  manner  than  he 
usurped  it.    Per,  suspecting  the  faith  of  the  people  towards  him,  and  net 
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confiding  *n  bis  own  strength,  which  was  but  small,  he  engaged  the  Saxons 
to  take  bis  part,  who  were  then  become  great  pirates  at  sea,  and  infested  all 
f  the  stores  for  and  near.  Vortigern  accordingly  procured  their  captain,  Hen- 
gist,  with  a  strong  band  of  soldiers,  to  come  o? er  with  three  galleys,  and 
assigned  lands  to  him  in  Britain ;  by  which  means  Hengist  was  induced  to 
fight,  not  as  for  a  strange  country,  but  for  bis  own  demesne  and  estate,  and 
therefore  was  more  likely  to  do  it  earnestly.  When  this  was  spread  abroad, 
such  large  numbers  of  the  three  nations,  Jutes,  Saxons,  and  Angles,  are  said 
to  hare  flocked  out  of  Germany  into  Britain,  that  they  became  formidable  even 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  In  the  first  place,  about  the  year  449,  Vor- 
tigern being  strengthened  by  those  auxiliaries,  gave  battle  to  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  whom  he  defeated,  and  drove  beyond  the  wall  of  Adrian.  As  for  what 
relates  to  Bngenius,  the  king  of  the  Scots,  there  are  two  reports  of  him. 
Some  say  that  he  was  slain  in  fight  beyond  the  river  H umber ;  others,  that  be 
died  a  natural  death.  However  be  came  by  his  end,  it  is  certain  that  he 
governed  the  Scots  with  such  equity,  as  deservedly  to  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  best  of  their  kings.  For  though  be  spent  the  first  part  of  his  life,  almost 
from  his  childhood,  in  war,  yet  be  made  such  a  proficiency  under  the  discipline 
of  bis  grandfather,  from  whom  be  learned  equanimity  of  mind  and  temper, 
that  the  usual  licentiousness  of  camps  neither  drew  him  to  vice,  nor  made  him 
negligent  of  his  religious  duties.  In  like  manner,  when  prosperity  shone  upon 
him,  he  continued  in  the  same  course,  and  was  totally  free  from  all  pride  and 
arrogance.  And  on  the  other  side,  the  peace  and  calm  which  he  enjoyed,  abated 
not  at  all  the  sharpness  of  his  understanding,  nor  did  it  break  his  martial 
spirit;  but  he  led  his  life  with  such  an  evenness  of  behaviour,  that,  merely 
by  the  advantage  of  his  natural  disposition,  he  equalled,  or  rather  exceeded, 
those  princes,  who,  after  being  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts,  come  from  thence 
to  the  helm  of  government 

Dongardus,  the  forty-second  King,  began  to  reign  A.  D.  462. 

The  same  year  that  Eugenius  died,  which  was  in  the  year  452,  his  brother, 
Dongardos,  succeeded  him  in  the  throne.  He  was  of  a  similar  disposition 
to  his  predecessor ;  for,  as  be  was  willing  to  embrace  peace  upon  good  con- 
ditions, so,  when  occasion  required,  he  was  not  afraid  of  war.  And,  there- 
fore, in  reference  to  either  state,  he  not  only  prepared  all  things  necessary  to 
resist  the  invasion  of  an  enemy,  but  likewise  trained  up  the  youth  and  soldiery 
of  his  country  to  labour  and  sobriety ;  that  so  they  might  be  restrained  from 
vice,  and  their  minds  kept  from  growiog  feeble  and  languid  by  long  quiet, 
and  too  much  prosperity.  But  the  seditions  at  home,  raised  by  the  Britons, 
were  the  cause  that  his  arms  were  not  much  famed  abroad.  Being  thus  freed 
from  that  incumbrance,  he  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  the  reformation  of  reli- 
tjon ;  for  the  relics  of  the  Pelagian  heresy  did  now  very  much  trouble  the 
British  churches.  To  confute  them.  Pope  Celestine,  during  the  reign  of  Eu- 
genius, sent  over  Palladium  who  instructed  many  that  grew  afterwards  famous 
for  learning  and  sanctity  of  life;  especially  Patrick,  Servan,  Ninian,  and 
Kentigern.  This  Palladius  is  reported  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced 
episcopacy  into  Scotland ;  whereas,  till  then,  the  churches  were  governed  only 
by  monks,  with  less  pomp  and  external  ceremony  indeed  than  by  bishops,  but 
yet  with  greater  integrity  and  sanctity  of  life.  The  Scots  being  thus  intent 
about  porging  and  settling  religion  and  divine  worship,  escaped  free  from 
that  tempest  of  war  which  then  distracted  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
In  the  second  year  of  Dongardus,  Vortigern  was  deposed,  and  his  son  Vor- 
timer  chosen  king  of  the  Britons.  He  renewed  the  ancient  league  with  the 
Scots  and  Picts,  that  so  he  might  more  easily  break  the  power  of  the  Saxons, 
which  was  a  triple  alliance  that  the  three  nations  had  entered  into  against  the 
Romans  in  the  days  of  Carausius.  Dongardus  did  not  long  survive  this 
league,  for  be  died  after  having  reigned  &ye  years. 

Constantine  I.  the  forty-third  King,  began  his  reign  A.  D.  457. 

Constantine,  his  youngest  brother,  succeeded  him  in  the  government ;  who, 
in  his  private  condition,  lived  temperately  enough,  but  as  soon  as  he  mounted 
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the  throne,  gave  a  loose  to  debauchery.  He  wu  covetous,  mm!  erwl  to  the 
nobility,  but  exceedingly  familiar  with  men  of  aa  inferior  rank.  Ha  gave 
himself  wholly  up  to  the  debauching  both  of  young  and  married  women ;  in- 
dulged himself  in  riotous  feasts ;  and  bad  always  musicians  aad  stage  play  en 
about  him,  with  all  other  parasites  that  would  administer  to  his  lusts  aad 
pleasures.  The  nobility  of  Scotland,  being  offeaded  at  these  disorders,  earnc 
often  to  him,  to  put  him  la  mind  of  his  duty,  but  be  received  their  udawjei- 
tions  haughtily ;  told  them  to  look  after  their  own  affairs ;  and  said  that  he 
bad  sumcient  advice  from  others.  He  added,  that  they  were  macb  mistaken. 
if  they  thought  to  prescribe  to  their  king,  under  the  pretext  of  giving  ban 
counsel.  But  while  be  was  thus  arrogant  towards  bis  subjects,  be 
less  abject  and  submissive  to  his  enemies ;  for  he  granted  them 
they  asked  for  it,  aod  forgave  them  the  injuries  which  they  bad 
aay,  be  demolished  some  castles  to  please  them,  and  delivered  others  tots 
their  hands.  This  conduct  of  his  so  far  incensed  the  Scots  and  Pkts.  that 
the*  one  were  ready  to  rebel ;  and  the  others,  who  bad  before  dealt  secretly 
with  the  Saxons,  set  up  for  themselves,  and  at  last  made  a  public  leagwe 
with  them. 

Now,  amongst  the  Soots,  there  was  one  Dougal,  of  Galloway,  a  man  of 
great  authority  over  the  common  people,  who,  for  the  present,  restrained 
the  multitude  by  an  insinuating  oration;  in  which  be  acknowledged,  that 
many  of  those  things  which  they  complained  of  were  true,  and  that  want  they 
desired  was  just  But,  granting  this,  be  told  them  that  if  a  war  should  betas: 
oat,  as  an  addition  to  their  other  miseries,  the  kingdom  would  be  so  endan- 
gered, as  hardly  to  be  saved  from  destruction ;  especially  now  that  the  Picts 
ware  alienated  from  them ;  that  the  Britons,  since  the*  death  of  Vortimer, 
ware  bat  uncertain  friends;  and  that  the  Saxons,  who  were  very  strong. 

Ktent,  and  cruel  in  their  victories,  and  in  whose  friendship  no  faitk  was  to 
reposed,  were  ever  intent  upon  the  destruction  of  their  neighbours. 
The  people  being  thus  appeased  by  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  some  of 
their  grave  elders,  the  king  continued  to  reign,  though  with  the  hatred  and 
contempt  of  all.  At  length,  however,  he  is  said  to  have  been  slala  by  a 
nobleman  of  the  jEbada?,  for  ravishing  bis  daughter,  in  the  fifteenth  yaar  of 
his  reign.  This  is  the  common  report  concerning  his  death ;  but  1  rather  in- 
cline to  the  opinion  of  John  Fordo n,  who  says,  in  his  8cott-cbronieon,  that  he 
reigned  twenty-two  >ears,  and  at  last  died  of  a  liogeriag  distemper.  In  his 
time  Aarelius  Ambrosius  came  into  Britain,  out  of  the  Lesser  Britany  bey  aad 
sea ;  be  was  the  son  of  Constantino,  who  held  that  kingdom  some  years  before; 
bat,  being  treacherously  slain,  aod  his  brother,  who  reigned  alter  his  father, 
being  also  murdered  by  Vortigern,  through  the  like  treachery,  the  two  other 
remaining  sons  of  Constantino  were  conveyed  by  their  father's  friends  into 
Gallic  Britany.  I  think  this  original  of  Aarelius  Ambrosius  is  more  to  be 
depended  upon  than  that  which  othcis  deliver,  among  whom  is  Bede;  for 
they  say  that  he  was  the  last  of  the  Roman  stork  who  reigned  in  Britain. 
These  two  brothers,  when  Vortimer  was  murdered  by  the  fraud  of  bis  step- 
mother, and  Vortigern  had  made  himself  king  without  authority  or  right, 
being  now  grown  op  and  fit  to  govern,  returned,  with  the  favour  and  expec- 
tation of  all  men,  into  the  island,  to  recover  their  inheritance,  bringing  with 
them  no  inconsiderable  number  of  Britons  out  of  Gaol.  On  their  arrival,  and 
before  they  would  venture  to  alarm  the  foreign  settlers,  they  subdued  Vorti- 
gern in  Wales,  and  then  sent  messengers  to  the  Scots  and  Picts,  desiring 
their  alliance,  and  craving  toe  assistance  of  their  arms  against  the  Saxons» 
who  were  the  most  bitter  enemies  of  the  Chrivtian  name.  This  embassy  was 
kiodly  received  by  the  Scots,  who  renewed  the  league  that  bad  been  asade 
with  Constantine ;  and  from  that  day  it  remained  almost  inviolate,  till  the 
kingdom  of  Britain  was  oppressed  bv  the  Angles,  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Picts  by  their  neighbours.  But  the  Picts  answered  the  British  ambassadors 
that,  having  already  made  a  league  with  the  Saxons,  they  saw  no  cause  to 
break  it ;  but  were  resolved  to  run  all  baxards  with  them  for  the  future,  aod 
to  be  partakers  of  their  good  or  bad  success.  Thus  the  whole  island  was 
divided  into  two  great  factions,  the  Scots  and  Britons  waging  oootinnai  war 
against  the  Picts  and  Saxons. 
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CorfoALLUS  I.  the  forty-fourth  King,  began  his  reign  A,  D.  479. 

To  Constantino  succeeded  Congallos,  the  son  of  bis  brother  Dongardus. 
He  was  of  a  warlike  temper,  bat  durst  not  then  attempt  any  thing  consider- 
able, because  the  people  were  degenerated  and  enfeebled  by  lasciviousness 
and  luxury,  daring  the  reign  of  his  ancle.  And  though  many,  in  compliance 
with  his  disposition,  as  usually  kings  have  many  parasites,  often  persuaded 
him  to  take  up  arms,  yet  be  could  never  be  brought  to  hearken  to  it.  His 
principal  object  was  to  correct  the  public  manners ;  neither  did  he  attempt  / 
to  reduce  the  ancient  discipline,  till  he  bad  appointed  new  magistrates ;  by 
whose  means  he  cat  off  many  suits  and  controversies,  and  restrained  thefts 
and  robberies.  Having  settled  peace  at  home,  he  endeavoured  to  reclaim 
others  to  a  more  civil  coarse  of  life ;  in  the  first  place  by  his  example,  and 
in  the  next  by  gentle  punishment ;  or  else  by  discarding  those  as  infamous 
who  refused  to  be  reformed,  and  persisted  obstinately  in  their  evil  courses ; 
and  thos  he  quickly  brought  all  things  to  their  primitive  condition. 

The  Britons  perceiving,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  be  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  the  study  of  peace,  began  to  persuade 
Aarelius  Ambrosias  to  recover  Westmoreland  from  the  Scots,  who  had  pos- 
sessed it  many  years.  Bat  aftef^verat  embassies  had  passed  betwixt 
them,  and  the  matter  appeared  likely  to  be  decided  by  the  sword,  a  fear  of  the 
common  enemy  pot  an  end  to  the  dispute ;  so  that  the  league  made  by  Con* 
stantine  was  renewed,  and  no  alteration  took  place  in  regard  to  Westmoreland. 
Coogallns,  however,  had  war  with  the  Saxons  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  his  reign ;  but  it  was  a  slow,  intermitting,  and  predatory  one ;  according 
as  parties  met  hy  chance  when  out  upon  plunder,  and  earning  off  their  seve- 
ral booties ;  in  which  kind  of  fighting,  the  Scots  being  nimble,  light,  and 
mostly  horsemen,  accounted  themselves  superior  to  their  enemies.  But 
they' navel'  came  to  a  pitched  battle ;  for  Congallus  was  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  best  to  trust  as  little  as  possible  to  the  decision  of  fortune,  and  therefore 
he sen^fnATCof  his  forces  to  help  Aarelius  Ambrosias;  and  with  the  rest  he 
wearied  out  his  enemies,  never  suffering  them  to  rest  by  night  or  day.  Merlin  ^ 
aad'Gildas  lived  in  the  days  of  these  and  the  succeeding  kings.  They  were 
both  Britons,  and  transmitted  a  great  name  to  posterity,  who  conceived  a  high 
opinion  of  their  prophecies  and  divinations.  Merlin  was  somewhat  the  elder 
of  the  two,  bat  a  cheat  and  impostor,  rather  than  a  prophet.  His  vatici- 
nations are  still  scattered  up  and  down;  but  they  are  obscure,  and  contain 
nothing  of  certainty,  either  that  could  encourage  hopes  before  their  accom- 
plishment, or  indeed  to  satisfy  men  when  they  are  fulfilled ;  so  that  there  is 
no  troth  in  them  on  any  account.  Besides,  they  are  so  framed,  that  you  may 
accommodate  or  apply  them  to  different  or  contrary  events,  according  to  your 
fancy.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  are  still  daily  republished,  and  augmented 
with  new  additions,  such  is  the  folly  of  credulous  men,  that  what  they  under- 
stand not,  they  will  boldly  affirm  to  be  as  true  as  gospel ;  and  though  they 
are  caught  in  a  notorious  lie,  they  cannot  endure  to  be  convinced  of  it. 

Gildas,  who  was  later  than  Merlin,  was  a  learned  and  good  man,  and  one 
held  in  great  veneration  both  in  his  lifetime  and  after  bis  death,  because  he 
was  excellent  in  learning,  and  eminent  for  sanctity.     But  the  prophecies 
which  go  under  his  name,  are  such  ridiculous  sentences,  so  coarse  and  ill- 
constructed  in  the  language,  and  also  in  the  whole  series  of  their  composure, 
that  no  wise  man  can  believe  them  to  have  proceeded  from  him  whose  name 
they  bear.    Each  of  these  men  had  a  patron  suitable  to  his  own  disposition. 
Merlin  was  the  favourite  of  Vortigern,  and  afterwards  of  TJther,  to  whom  he 
was  not  only  a  seer,  bat  a  panderto  his  lust.   The  friend  of  Gildas  was  Aure- 
lios  Ambrosias,  a  person' no  less  admirable  for  the  probity  of  his  life,  than  for 
his  victories  in  war;  after  whose  death  Gildas  retired  into  the  abbey  of  Glaston- 
bury, in  Somersetshire,  where  he  lived  and  died  very  devoutly.  Our  books  of  the 
life  of  Aarelius  Ambrosias  make  mention  of  him.  Aarelius  was  succeeded  by 
Uther,  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Constantino,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
600.    And  in  tbe  following  year,  Congallus,  king  of  Scotland,  departed  this 

life,  in  tbe  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign. 
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Goranus,  the  forty-fifth  Kimg,  b*g*n  kit  rstow  A.  D.  601. 

Goranus,  bis  brother,  succeeded  him,  and,  slier  his  example,  reversed 
Scotland  with  great  piety  and  justice,  as  far  as  foreign  wan  would  Derail 
him.  He  not  only  travelled  all  over  the  country,  according  to  the  practiee  d 
the  good  kings  of  old,  to  punish  offenders,  bat  also  to  redress  the  iojoriti 
which  great  men  committed  against  the  poor,  who,  in  sneb  eases,  dared  ate 
complain.  To  curb  their  oppressive  way  of  lordiog  it  over  their  iaferien. 
be  appointed  informers,  who  were  to  find  out  miscarriages,  write  urn 
down,  and  bring  them  to  him ;  a  remedy  necessary,  perhaps,  for  those  tiawt, 
bat  a  very  hazardous  one  in  oar  days.  To  him  it  was  chiefly  owing  thai  u* 
Picts  deserted  the  Saxons,  and  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Scots  aai 
Britons.  At  that  time,  Lothas  was  king  of  the  Picts,  a  person  who  exeeiW 
the  princes  of  bis  age  in  all  accomplishments,  both  of  body  and  mind.  (**» 
ranus  dealt  earnestly  with  him,  to  break  his  alliance  with  those  barbami 
nations ;  alleging,  that  be  ought  to  remember  bis  own  country,  in  which  tko 
were  all  born,  and  especially  their  common  religion:  that  be  was  awa 
deceived,  if  be  imagined  that  the  peace  betwixt  him  and  the  Saxons  weaM 
be  faithfully  kept,  when  once  the  Britons  and  Scots  were  overthrown ;  sense 
he  had  to  do  with  men  of  savage  cruelty  and  insatiable  avarice :  that  tier 
bad  given  sufficient  proofs  bow  little  they  esteemed  leagues,  or  any  ©tan 
principle,  when,  under  the  pretence  of  a  conference,  they  wickedly  slew  u> 
nobility  of  the  Britons,  to  whom  they  were  under  the  greatest  obttganoas . 
that  the  son-in-law  was  saved  alive  by  the  father-in-law,  not  for  aoj  alle- 
viation of  his  calamity,  but  for  upbraiding  him  as  an  enemy.  He  added.  th*i 
the  sacred  tie  of  treaties,  which  amongst  other  nations  are  accounted  tbr 
firmest  bonds  of  anion,  was  amongst  them  as  a  snare  or  bait,  to  entrap  u* 
simple  and  unwary.  To  what  purpose  then  was  it  to  ran  so  many  assart*, 
to  free  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Romans,  if  they  most  of  their  o«i 
accord  give  themselves  up  to  the  much  harder  and  baser  servitude  of  uV 
Saxons  ?  This  was  not  to  make  a  change  of  condition,  but  of  masters  ©sh. 
Nay,  it  was  to  prefer  a  bloodthirsty  and  barbarous  tyranny  to  one  that  *•» 
comparatively  mild  and  gentle.  It  was  a  foolish  and  wild  thing,  he  said,  to 
take  away  their  lands  from  the  Scots  aod  Britons,  to  deliver  them  to  tbm 
Germans,  and  so  to  despoil  those  who  were  bat  lately  their  friends,  and 
endeared  to  them  by  many  ancient  courtesies  and  respects,  that  they  nutbt 
enrich  pirates,  the  common  enemies  of  mankind,  even  to  their  own  destroctfoa 
He  concluded,  that  it  ought  to  be  esteemed  the  most  grievous  thing  of  all,  bi 
one  who  was  a  tree  Christian,  to  consent  to  a  league,  whereby  Christiaoiti 
might  be  extinguished,  while  profane  rites  were  renewed,  and  wicked  oppre*- 
aors,  the  enemies  of  piety  and  humanity,  be  armed  with  power  against  God 
and  his  law. 

Lothas  knew  that  all  this  remonstrance  was  true,  and  therefore  committed 
the  whole  affair  to  the  management  of  Goranus.  He  then  easily  persuaded 
Uther,  not  only  to  make  an  alliance,  but  to  contract  an  affinity  also  nits  <** 
Picts;  giving  him  Anna,  who  was  either  bis  sister,  or  else  bis  daughter, 
begotten  in  lawful  wedlock,  for  a  wife.  I  am  rather  of  their  opinion  who  tital 
she  was  bis  sister,  as  judging  that  the  mistake  arose  from  hence,  that  It*" 
had  another  natural  daughter,  called  Anna,  by  a  concubine.  After  tat* 
league  between  these  three  kings,  many  victories  were  obtained  over  tbr 
Saxons,  so  that  the  name  of  Utber  began  to  be  great  and  formidable  throughout 
Britain.  When  all  the  commanders  of  the  Saxoos  were  slain,  and  the  po*<* 
of  those  that  remained  was  broken,  whereby  things  were  made  almost  hope- 
less and  desperate  among  them.  Uther  might  have  been  accounted  one  of  toe 
greatest  kings  of  his  age,  bad  he  not,  by  one  fool  act,  brought  a  cloud  ©*« 
all  his  eminent  virtues.  There  was  one  Gorlois,  a  noble  Briton,  of  ft**1 
valour  and  power,  with  whose  wife  Ige.*oc,  a  beautiful  lady,  Uther,  while  i*  » 
private  condition,  fell  in  love,  but  her  chastity  being  a  long  time  proof 
ngainat  his  desires,  at  last  her  continency  was  conquered  by  Merlin.  •  vaa 
audaciously  wicked ;  and  In  this  adulterous  commerce  Uther  bad  a  sea  by  her. 
named  Arthur.    Uihcr,  on  the  death  of  his  lawful  wife,  being  now  freed  Iron 
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ssptial  bands,  and  become  a  king,  and  so,  as  he  thought,  above  law,  not 
beiet;  this  to  bear  the  absence  of  Igerne,  attempted  a  very  rash  project. 
Having  invented  an  accusation  against  Gorlois,  be  besieged  his  castle,  took 
h,  alev  him,  mmrried  Igerne,  and  owned  Arthur  for  his  own  son,  educating 
ha  softly,  with  the  design  of  leaving  him  heir  to  the  kingdom.  Bnt  seeing 
hit  wife's  incontinence  could  not  be  concealed,  that  he  might  somewhat  exte- 
saste  it,  a  tale  was  forged,  not  much  unlike  that  which  had  been  often  acted 
is  theatres,  about  Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  namely,  that  Uther,  by  the  art  of 
Verba,  was  changed  ioto  the  shape  of  Gorlois,  and  so  had  bis  first  night's 
lodging  with  Igerne ;  and  indeed  this  Merlin  was  a  man  of  such  a  character, 
that  he  bad  rather  be  famous  for  a  wicked  deed,  than  none  at  all.  Arthur, 
tsc  fparioas  offspring  of  an  illicit  amour,  on  growing  np,  appeared  so  ami- 
able is  Ibe  lineaments  of  his  person,  and  inclinations  of  his  mind,  that  the 
eyes  of  bis  parents,  and  of  all  the  people  too,  were  fixed  npon  him,  predicted 
tu  fetare  greatness,  and  concurred  in  regarding  him  as  their  future  king. 
Aad  bis  father  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  humoor  of  the  people,  that  he 
fterubed  it  by  all  the  arts  he  could ;  so  that  now  it  was  the  common  opinion, 
tint  soae  bat  Arthur  should  be  heir  to  the  crown.  Uther  died  when  he  had 
rrifaed  seventeen  years,  and  presently  Arthur  was  set  up  in  bis  stead; 
laoagh  Lotbus,  king  of  the  Picts,  strenuously  opposed  it,  grievously  com- 
Haisiaf ,  that  bis  children,  for  he  had  two,  by  Anna,  the  aunt  of  Arthur,  who 
were  sow  of  years,  should  be  deprived  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  a  bastard, 
Wcottea  in  adultery,  was  preferred  before  them.  On  the  other  side,  all  the 
Bntoas  espoused  the  cause  of  Arthur,  and  denied  that  be  was  spurious ; 
kecasse  Uther  having  married  bis  mother  at  last,  though  after  his  birth,  by 
tkit  sseans  treated  bim  as  his  legitimate  son,  and  cootinued  so  to  do.  But 
thboagb  they  pretended  this  colour  of  right,  yet  that  which  availed  Arthur 
•oft,  was  bis  great  ingenuity,  and  the  proofs  of  virtue  which  he  often 
"iaced.  There  was  even  a  secret  impulse,  as  it  were,  on  the  minds  of  all 
**a,  presaging  his  future  greatness ;  so  that  they  cordially  with  one  voice 
sdbered  to  his  party :  upon  this,  Lotbus,  being  borne  down  not  only  by  the 
pksof  right,  which  from  this  time  was  always  observed  in  Britain,  but  also 
i'  the  aiectioas  of  the  people  running  another  way,  desisted  from  his  enter- 
P"*c  ia  desaaading  the  kingdom ;  which  he  did  so  much  the  rather,  because 
»*  vulota  to  trust  his  children,  for  whom  that  kingdom  was  desired,  to  the 
antes*,  who  had  shewn  themselves  so  averse  to  them.  Besides,  the  entrea- 
ts* of  bis  friends  prevailed  with  him,  for  they  ail  alleged,  that  no  kingdom 
°*tbt  to  be  so  dear  to  him,  as  to  make  him,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  throne, 
*'  prejadice  the  cause  of  religion  by  joiniog  in  affinity  with  infidels,  who 
**ald  no  more  inviolably  keep  their  league  and  alliance  with  him,  than  they 
M  done  before  with  the  Scots.  Moreover,  the  liberal  and  promising  dispo- 
r.two  of  Arthur,  and  the  greatness  of  his  mind,  even  above  his  age,  very 
•**  affected  him ;  insomuch  that  the  alliance  made  by  former  kings,  betwixt 
tW  Scots.  Piets,  and  Britons,  was  again  renewed,  which  produced  so  great 
t  haiiunty,  that  Lotbus  promised  to  send  Gal  vinos,  the  youngest  of  his  two 
>■«.  to  the  British  court,  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  bear  the  fatigue 
c' to  journey.  Arthur  assumed  the  regal  government  before  he  was  quite 
'*btrea :  but  as  his  courage  was  above  his  age,  so  socoess  was  not  wanting 
to  au  daring  spirit  His  father  had  divided  the  country  by  prescribed 
**^ariea,  with  the  Saxons,  and  had  made  peaoe  with  them  on  certain  con- 
'.ujooj;  bat  the  fair  opportunity  which  now  offered  them,  by  the  youthful  age 

*  the  king,  more  prevailed  with  them  to  break  the  peace,  than  the  sanctity 

*  the  league  could  induce  them  to  observe  it.  Arthur,  that  he  might  quench 
■  W  are  ia  the  beginning,  gathered  an  army  together  sooner  than  any  man  coold 
^rjat;  and,  being  assisted  with  auxiliaries  by  the  Scots  and  Picts,  he  over- 
'•***•  the  enemy  in  two  great  battles,  after  which  he  compelled  them  to  pay  him 
'n*'<rtt,  sad  to  receive  laws  from  him.    With  the  same  eagerness  and  celerity 

*  *Taaced  to  London,  the  metropolis  of  the  Saxon  kingdom;  and  having 
••tiled  things  there,  marched  his  army  towards  York;  but  the  report  of 
miliary  forces  coming  out  of  Germany,  and  the  approach  of  winter, 
"»>«td  aba  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  place.  In  the  following  summer  he 
WBn*d  to  York,  which  immediately  surrendered  to  him ;  so  great  was  the 
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dread  that  hit  unexpected  success  daring  the  preceding  year  bad 
into  the  minds  of  men.  Here  be  took  op  his  winter-quarters,  and  was  resorted 
to  by  the  principal  persons  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  of  his  o«t 
subjects,  who  spent  the  latter  end  of  December  in  mirth,  jollity,  drinknc. 
and  the  ordinary  vices  of  those  irregularities ;  so  that  the  representation!  4 
the  old  pagan  feasts,  dedicated  to  Saturn,  were  here  revived ;  thongs  u* 
number  of  days  they  lasted  were  doubled,  and  amongst  the  wealthier  tsit 
trebled,  during  which  time  they  counted  it  almost  a  sin  to  treat  of  any  serioti 
matter.  Gifts  were  sent  mutually  from  one  to  another ;  frequent  favitanssj 
and  feastings  passed  between  friends,  and  the  faults  of  servants  were  sot 
punished.  Our  countrymen  cali  this  feast  Yule,  substituting  the  nan*  of 
Julius  Cesar  for  that  of  Saturn.  But  the  vulgar  are  persuaded,  thai  tar 
nativity  of  Christ  is  then  celebrated ;  though  it  is  plain,  that  they  exhibit  u» 
lasciviousness  of  the  Bacchanalia,  rather  thao  the  memory  of  our  Lord  • 
nativity. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Saxons  were  reported  to  have  pitched  their  tests  si 
the  river  H umber ;  which  rumour,  whether  true  or  not,  induced  Arthur  ic 
march  towards  them.  As  the  Britons,  however,  were  rendered  enVsuoatf 
by  pleasures,  they  were  in  consequence  less  fit  for  military  service;  insoamt 
that  they  did  not  seem  the  same  men  who  had  overthrown  the  Saioai  u 
numerous  battles ;  and  by  their  luxurious  idleness  they  bad  increased  » 
rashness,  as  much  as  they  had  lost  in  the  ancient  severity  of  discipline.  Tsai 
being  degenerated,  advice  was  given  by  the  discreeter  sort,  to  send  for  aid 
from  the  Scots  and  Picts.  This  counsel  was  adopted :  ambassadors  vert 
despatched,  and  the  desired  assistance  easily  obtained.  Those  who  had  beta 
almost  disjoined  by  ambition,  were  now  reconciled  by  a  mutual  coecers  oi 
religion,  and  so  strongly  animated  by  emulation,  that  forces  were  seat  froe 
each  king,  sooner  than  could  well  have  been  imagined.  Loth  us  also,  that  W 
might  give  a  public  testimony  of  his  sincerity,  brought  his  sons,  Modredai 
and  Galvinos,  with  him  into  the  camp,  giving  the  latter  to  Arthur,  a*  bi» 
companion ;  whom  be  received  with  so  great  courtesy,  that  from  thai  dii 
forward  they  lived  and  died  together.  The  army  of  the  three  kings  briar 
thus  ready,  and  their  camps  united,  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  tbst  i*  u> 
danger  was  common  to  idem  all,  and  the  cause  of  it  the  same,  they  shoaU 
drive  out  the  Saxons,  and  restore  the  Christian  rites  and  religion,  which  u*t 
had  profaned.  The  armies  drawing  near  each  other,  Occa,  son  of  a  fornei 
chief  of  the  same  name,  then  general  of  the  Saxons,  hastened  to  give  battl* 
In  the  confederate  army,  the  two  wings  were  allotted  to  the  Scots  and  Pitts, 
and  the  main  force  to  Arthur.  The  Scots,  at  the  first  onset,  wounded  Child*"*, 
commander  of  that  quarter  of  the  enemy  opposed  to  them ;  and  tats  ousta* 
tune  so  terrified  the  rest,  that  the  whole  wing  was  broken.  On  the  other  «* 
Colgernns  the  Saxon,  after  having  reproached  the  perfidioosness  of  the  Pica, 
assaulted  Lothus,  whom  he  knew  by  his  habit  and  his  arms,  with  great  no- 
lence,  and  dismounted  him ;  but  while  so  engaged,  he  was  himself  sudoral? 
surrounded  by  his  enemies,  and  run  through  the  body  with  spears,  bj  <•• 
Picts.  The  main  body,  where  the  fight  was  sharpest,  having  lost  both  *»«1 
at  length  gave  ground  ;  and  Occa  being  wounded,  was  carried  to  the  *•* 
side,  with  as  many  as  could  get  on  shipboard  with  him,  and  transported  i*1* 
Germany:  such  of  the  remaining  Saxons  as  persisted  with  the  greatest  obst»* 
nacy  in  their  errors,  were  put  to  death ;  the  rest,  by  pretending  to  embrace 
the  Christian  religion,  were  saved. 

There  were  other  peat  forces  of  the  Saxons  vet  continuing  in  the  rsif" 
part  of  England,  and  also  in  Kent.  The  following  summer,  therefore.  Ait*8' 
marched  against  them,  having  ten  thousand  Soots  and  Picts  for  his  aU*** 
Coogallus,  the  son  of  Eu genius,  commanded  the  Scots ;  and  Modredus,  the  ** 
of  Lothus,  headed  the  Picts;  both  young  men  of  great  hope,  and  who  had  oTira 
given  good  testimonies  of  their  valour  and  conduct  When  (his  army  of  uV 
three  kings  was  about  five  miles  from  the  enemy,  and  their  camps  distant  0* 
from  another,  the  Saxons  being  informed  by  their  spies,  that  the  Picts,  **° 
were  farthest  distant  from  the  other  forces,  were  very  careless  and  **«"• 
made  a  sudden  and  unexpected  assault  on  them  in  the  night  Modrrds* 
defended  himself  very  gallantly  for  mom  time;  but,  when  things  bets** 
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Operate,  be  mounted  on  a  horse  with  Galenas,  bis  ratHer-in-mw,  and  tied  to 
Ardor.  That  prince  was  not  dismayed  at  the  loss  of  tbe  Picts,  bat  spent 
the  day  in  making  proper  arrangements ;  after  which  his  army  marched  in  the 
third  watch,  and  came  upon  the  enemy  with  a  treble  force,  before  they  knew 
of  sis  approach.  The  Saxons,  in  a  terrible  dismay,  dispersed  themselves  in 
every  direction,  bavins;  no  time  to  take  counsel,  or  to  arm  themselves ;  thus 
their  camp  being  entered,  they  were  slain  by  tbe  Britons,  bat  especially  by 
the  enraged  Picts,  who  were  croel  to  all  without  distinction. 

Some  writers  of  English  antiquity  say,  that  Arthur  fought  twelve  pitched 
battles  with  tbe  Saxons ;  but,  as  they  give  only  the  names  of  the  places  where 
they  were  fought,  and  nothing  else,  I  shall  take  no  farther  notice  of  them. 
To  speak  briefly  of  bis  famous  actions,  this  is  manifest,  that  he  wholly  sub- 
dued the  forces  of  the  Saxons,  and  restored  peace  to  his  country,  after  which 
be  went  over  to  settle  things  in  the  Lesser  Brit  any,  in  France,  trusting  the 
kingdom,  in  the  mean  while,  to  Mod  red  as,  his  kinsman,  who  was  to  manage 
the  government  till  his  return.  I  have  no  certainty  of  the  exploits  he  per- 
formed in  Gaul:  for  as  to  what  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  attributes  to  him 
there,  it  bath  no  shadow  or  semblance  of  truth  in  it;  so  that  I  pass  it  all  by 
as  an  impudent  forgery,  unworthy  of  belief.    But  to  return  to  our  subject. 

Whilst  Arthur  was  absent,  and  intent  on  settling  the  Gallic  affairs,  tbe 
*e eds  of  a  pernicious  war  were  sown  in  Britain.  There  was  a  certain  man  in 
Arthurs  retinue,  named  Constantine,  the  son  of  Cftdor ;  who,  for  tbe  excel- 
lent endowments  of  bis  body  and  mind,  was  highly  in  favour  with  all  men. 
He  secretly  aimed  at  the  kingdom,  and  did  every  thing  to  gain  the  people  over 
to  his  interest.  Upon  this  the  nobles,  at  a  convenient  time,  when  the  king 
was  free  from  business,  soggested  their  advice  concerning  his  successor; 
beseeching  him  to  add  this  also  to  the  innumerable  blessings  he  had  procured 
for  bis  country,  that  in  case  he  died  childless,  he  would  not  leave  Britain  des- 
titnte  of  a  king,  especially  when  such  great  m  ars  were  like  to  be  waged  against 
them.  Some  Ten tu red  to  name  Modredos  as  nearest  of  kin,  and  already 
accustomed  to  government,  both  in  peace  and  war;  and  one  likewise  who 
had  given  good  proof  of  his  virtue,  in  his  vice roy ship ;  concluding  that  he 
«as  likely  to  improve  the  British  affairs.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  multi- 
tude, who  favoured  Constantine,  cried  out  that  they  would  not  have  a  stranger 
to  be  their  king;  and  that  Britain  was  not  so  deficient  in  great  men,  as  to  be 
without  a  qualified  person  for  the  throne,  born  within  its  own  territory. 
They  added  also,  that  it  was  a  foolish  thing  to  seek  for  that  abroad,  which 
they  could  have  at  home.  Arthur  knew,  before  this,  the  love  of  the  people 
to  Constantine ;  and  therefore,  though  aware  that  he  was  an  ambitious  man, 
be  easily  assented  to  their  choice ;  and,  from  that  day,  gave  him  such  public 
marks  of  distinction,  as  cherished  in  him  the  hopes  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Iriends  of  Modredus  took  this  ill,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a  great  wrong  to  him; 
alleging  that,  by  the  league  made  between  Arthur  and  Lothus,  it  was  expressly 
prorided,  that  none  should  be  preferred  to  the  succession  of  the  kingdom  before 
the  sons  of  the  latter.  To  this  tbe  opposite  party  answered,  that  the  contract 
vat  extorted  by  tbe  necessity  of  the  tiroes  against  the  common  good  of  the 
nation,  and  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  keep  it,  now  Lothus,  with  whom  it 
M  been  made,  was  dead ;  and  that  therefore  the  Picts  would  do  well  to 
he  satisfied  with  their  own  territories,  and  not  invade  those  of  other  men. 
The?  added,  that  the  kingdom  of  Britain,  by  the  divine  blessing,  was  now 
in  such  a  state,  that  it  could  not  only  defend  itself  against  new  injuries,  but 
also  revenge  old  ones. 

These  things  being  communicated  to  Modredos;  quite  alienated  his  mind 
Jrom  Arthur ;  and  at  first  inclined  him  to  set  up  for  himself,  and  to  maintain 
|ii*  own  dignity :  but,  upon  reflection,  he  suspended  hostile  operations  till  he 
had  sounded  the  disposition  of  the  Scots.  Having  brought  them  over  to  his 
party,  an  array  was  raised,  consisting  of  many  Picts,  Scots,  and  some  Britons, 
»ho  were  led  to  join  Modredos,  either  for  the  equity  of  his  cause,  the  love  of 
«*  person,  or  their  private  hatred  of  Arthur.  Nay,  Vanora,  the  wife  of 
Arthur,  Has  thought  not  to  be  ignorant  of  these  new  cabals,  as  she  was  sus- 
Pftted  of  being  too  familiar  with  Modredos.    Both  armies  pitched  their  tents 

by  the  Humber,  and  just  as  they  were  about  to  engage,  the  bishops,  on  both 
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sides,  endeavoured  to  restore  peaee,  bat  in  vain;  for  CoosUatine'e 
obitracted  them,  aArming,  that  the  felicity  of  Arthur's  fortune  m> 
dowo  all  opposition.  Upon  this,  a  desperate  fight  began,  bat  two  Isaac* 
especially  turned  to  the  advantage  of  Modredus  and  bit  confederate* :  cat 
was,  a  marsh  that  lay  between  them,  which  could  not  easily  be  posses' 
the  other  was  this ;  in  the  heat  of  the  fight  there  was  one  suborned  to  sswras 
a  report  among  the  Britons,  that  Arthur  was  slain,  and  therefore,  as  all  vat 
lost,  every  one  should  shift  for  himself.  This  stratagem  bad  the  desired  catot 
and  the  Britons  instantly  fled.  There  was,  however,  a  great  sJamfrMer  ia 
both  armies,  neither  was  the  victory  decisive  to  either  party ;  for,  urn  the 
hand,  Modredus  was  slain,  with  his  brother  Galvtnus ;  while  Artb 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  a  great  plunder  taken. 

I  very  well  know  what  fabulous  matters  are  reported  by  many 
the  life  and  death  of  Arthur,  but  they  are  not  fit  to  be  related,  lest  they  sprees' 
a  ndst  over  his  famous  actions ;  for  when  men  confidently  aslrsn  lies,  tbrt 
cause  the  truth  itself  many  times  to  be  called  in  question.  This  is  ecru.* 
that  he  was  a  peat  man,  and  very  valiant,  animated  by  a  pure  love  of  fat 
country,  which  he  freed  from  servitude,  and  that  be  restored  the  true  worth*- 
of  God,  which  he  also  reformed  when  it  was  corrupted.  I  have  spotea  •. 
these  things,  concerning  bis  lineage,  life,  and  death,  at  a  greater  length  thaa 
the  nature  of  mv  design  required ;  for  I  never  meant  to  record  all  the  eapfari 
of  the  Britons,  but  to  free  and  preserve  the  affairs  of  our  own  nation  fross  tfc» 
oblivion  of  time,  and  the  fabulous  tales  of  some  loose  and  unprincipled  vntm 
I  have  insisted  the  longer  on  the  exploits  of  Arthur*  partly  because  some  ear- 
tail  them  out  of  envy,  and  others  heighten  them  with  ostentatious  hypcrboin 
He  died  in  the  year  643,  after  he  bad  reigned  twenty-four  years. 

But  to  return  to  the  t flairs  of  Scotland.  Goranus,  the  king,  now  grew* 
old,  departed  this  life,  after  be  had  governed  Scotland  thirty-four  years :  aarf 
It  is  thought  that  be  was  treacherously  slain  by  his  subjects.  There  was  ear 
Torcetus,  chief  justice  in  criminal  matters,  a  man  no  less  cruel  than  covete** 
who  being  guilty  of  manv  fool  deeds  against  the  wealthier  people,  flatten^ 
himself  that  be  should  easily  get  his  pardon  from  the  king,  because  it  was  by  tki* 
means  that  he  had  augmented  his  treasury.  The  people  could  not  easily  obtam 
admittance  to  their  sovereign,  now  grown  weak  with  age  and  siefcness.  t* 
make  their  complaints ;  and  even  if  they  bad  access,  they  were  peneseVe 
that  their  allegations  would  not  meet  with  belief,  against  so  great  an  oeVrt 
and  high  a  favourite.  They,  therefore,  set  upon  Torcetus,  and  murdered  am 
but  after  the  heat  of  their  anger  was  over,  and  they  began  to  reflect  wpoa  tse 
beinousness  of  the  fact  they  had  committed,  and  knew  that  there  wan  no  nst 
don  to  be  expected  for  them,  they  turned  their  wrath  and  fury  upon  the  kiac 
himself;  in  coosequence  of  which,  by  the  instigation  of  Donald  of  Athol,  tart 
entered  into  his  palace,  and  slew  him  also, 

Bug  em  us  III.  the  forty-sixth  King,  tees*  his  reign  A.  D.  635l 

Goranus  was  succeeded  by  Eugenius,  the  son  of  Congallus,  who.  wars 
requested  by  some  of  the  nobility  to  revenge  the  death  of  bis  node,  treatrd 
the  motion  so  coldl) ,  as  to  create  a  suspicion  that  he  was  not  unconcerned  is 
the  murder,  which  idea  was  increased  by  his  taking  Donald  of  Athol  into  aw 
special  favour.  Upon  this,  the  wife  of  Goranus,  for  fear,  fled  with  nee  ssmA 
children  into  Ireland.  But  Bugenius,  to  purge  his  life  and  manners  from  ta»t 
foul  imputation,  so  governed  the  kingdom,  that  none  of  the  former  his** 
could  be  justly  preferred  to  him.  He  assisted  Modredus,  and  also  Arise/, 
against  the  Saxons.  He  sent  several  captains  to  make  daily  incursion*  is* 
the  English  borders,  but  never  fought  a  pitched  battle  with  tnem  hisseetl  He 
died  in  the  year  668,  having  reigned  twenty-throe  years. 

Convallus,  the  forty -sevens A  King,  begem  te  reign  A.  D.  668. 

His  brother  Convallus  next  governed  the  kingdom,  and  did  so  tea)  jesrs. 
with  the  greatest  peace  and  tranquillity  ;  a  man  whose  excellent  virtues  ren- 
dered him  worthy  of  eternal  memory ;  for  besides  bis  equity  in  matters  of  lev* 
and  the  deep-rooted  aversion  which  he  bad  to  all  oovetousness,  be  vied  net 
with  the  very  monks  themselves  ia  sobriety  of  Ufa;  though  they  *4  thai 
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practised  a  most  severe  discipline.  He  enriched  priests  with  lands  and  other 
revenues,  more  out  of  a  pious  intention,  than  with  any  good  success.  By  the 
example  and  authority  of  his  own  life,  rather  than  by  the  severity  of  laws,  he 
corrected  the  manners  of  the  soldiers,  who  in  the  time  of  peace  had  degene- 
rated to  effeminacy  and  luxury.  He  also  sent  to  call  home  the  sons  of  Go- 
ranos,  who,  for  fear  of  Eugenius,  had  fled  into  Ireland ;  but  before  their  return 
he  died,  in  the  year  568.  He  never  fought  a  battle  himself,  but  only  assisted 
the  Britons  with  auxiliary  forces  against  the  Saxons,  with  whom  they  had 
frequent  combats,  the  successes  of  which  were  very  unequal. 

Kinnatellus,  the  forty-eighth  King,  began  his  reign  A.  D.  668. 

On  his  death,  the  throne  came  to  his  brother  Kinnatellus ;  at  the  beginning 
of  whose  reign  Aidanus,  the  son  of  Goranus,  came  into  Scotland,  by  the  persua- 
sion of  Colomba,  a  holy  man,  who,  two  years  before,  had  come  out  of  Ireland. 
This  person  introduced  Aidanus  to  the  king ;  who,  beyond  his  own,  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  all  other  men,  received  him  very  graciously,  and  desired  bim  to  be 
of  good  cheer,  for  it  would  shortly  be  bis  turn  to  reign.  Accordingly  Kinna- 
tellus, worn  out  with  age  and  sickness,  and  not  capable  of  enduring  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs,  placed  Aidanus  at  the  helm  of  government,  and  so  died, 
having  reigned  fourteen,  or,  as  some  say,  fifteen  months.  On  this  account,  a 
few  writers  leave  him  out,  and  will  have  it,  that  Aidanus  immediately  suc- 
ceeded Convallus ;  but  the  greater  number  place  Kinnatellus  between  them. 

Aidanus,  the  forty-ninth  King,  began  to  reign  A.  D.  569. 

Aidanos  being  nominated  to  the  government  by  Kinnatellus,  and  confirmed 
by  the  people,  was  installed  by  Colomba ;  whose  authority  was  so  great  in  those 
days,  that  neither  prince  nor  people  would  undertake  any  thing  without  bis 
advice.  After  he  had,  in  a  long  speech,  exhorted  the  king  to  rule  equitably 
over  his  people,  and  the  nation  to  be  loyal  to  their  king,  lie  earnestly  pressed 
them  both  to  persevere  in  the  pure  worship  of  God,  for  that  then  both  of  them 
would  prosper ;  but  if  they  were  guilty  of  any  defection  from  it,  they  must 
expect  destruction  as  the  reward  of  their  apostasy.  Having  performed  this 
service,  be  returned  into  his  own  country. 

The  first  expedition  of  Aidanus,  was  against  the  robhers  who  infested  Gal- 
loway; of  whom  he  put  the  ringleaders  to  death,  and  fear  restrained  the  rest; 
bat  be  met  with  a  great  storm  at  his  return.  For  after  holding  three  conven- 
tions of  the  states  in  Galloway,  Aber  or  Locbaber,  and  Caithness,  and  think- 
ing that  all  things  were  settled,  a  tumult  arose  amongst  them  while  hunting, 
where  much  blood  was  spilt,  and  the  king's  officers,  who  came  to  punish  the 
offenders,  were  repulsed  and  beaten.  The  principals  in  the  affray,  for  fear  of 
punishment,  fled  into  Lothian,  to  Brudeus,  king  of  the  Picts ;  and  when  am- 
bassadors were  sent  to  demand  them  of  him,  according  to  the  league  between 
the  two  nations,  be  refused.  This  gave  rise  to  a  sanguinary  war,  which,  how- 
ever, was  quickly  put  an  end  to  by  the  means  of  Coin m ha,  who  was  highly 
esteemed  by  both  nations,  according  to  bis  distinguished  merit 

In  the  mean  time  England  was  again  divided  into  seven  kingdoms,  and  the 
Britons  were  driven  into  the  peninsula  of  Wales;  but  the  Saxons,  not  satisfied 
with  such  large  dominions,  kindled  a  new  war  between  the  Scots  and  Picts. 
The  chief  author  and  incendiary  in  this  contest,  was  Ethelfrid,  king  of  Nor- 
thumberland, a  covetous  man,  who  was  weary  of  peace,  out  of  a  craving 
desire  to  enlarge  his  territories.  He  persuaded  the  Picts,  though  not  very 
easily,  and  much  against  the  inclination  of  Brudeus,  to  seize  cattle  in  the 
lands  of  the  Scots,  judging  that  this  would  produce  a  new  war.  Aidanus, 
being  well  apprised  of  the  treachery  of  the  Saxons,  in  order  to  strengthen 
himself  with  foreign  aid,  renewed  the  ancient  league  with  Malgo  the  Briton. 
He  also  sent  his  son  Grifinus,  and  his  sister's  son,  Brendinus,  the  military 
chief  of  Eobonia,  now  called  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  troops,  who,  joining  those 
of  the  Britons,  entered  Northumberland ;  and,  after  three  days'  march,  came 
op  with  the  enemy.  The  Northumbrians,  however,  declined  an  engagement, 
because  they  expected  the  arrival  of  Ceulinus,  king  of  the  East  Saxons,  a 
very  warlike  man,  who  was  coming  with  great  forces.  Bui  the  Scots  and 
Unions  intercepting  Ceulinus,  fell  upon  him  in  the  march,  and  wholly  de- 
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ttroyed  the  van  of  hi*  army,  which  was  a  loaf  way  before  the  feat, 
with  liis  son  Cutha.  They  durst  not,  however,  attack  those  behind,  leas  they 
should  be  circumvented  and  surrounded  bjr  Ethelfrid,  who  was  at  no  great 
distance.  The  two  kings  of  the  Saxons*  having  joioed,  renewed  Ike  ngal 
vitji  much  slaughter  on  both  sides,  and  the  Scots  and  Britons  were  vanqninned 
and  put  to  flight  There  were  slain  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  G nanus, 
Brendinus ;  while,  of  the  opposite  army,  Ethelfrid  lost  one  of  bis  cyea; 
Brudcus  was  carried  wounded  out  of  the  field,  to  the  great  astonishment 
dismay  of  his  party. 

The  following  summer,  Ethelfrid  united  bis  forces  with  those  of  the  Pict*. 
and  marched  into  Galloway,  supposing  he  should  find  all  things  there  in  gre^t 
consternation,  on  account  of  their  ill  success  in  the  preceding  year.  Bat 
Aidanus  coming  with  his  force*  thither,  sooner  than  his  enemies  thought*  set 
upon  the  straggling  plunderers,  and  drove  them  full  of  terror  to  their  casap. 
Thus  having  chastised  their  rashness,  and  supposing  they  would  remain  qeurt 
daring  the  ni^t,  he  pissed  by  their  camp,  and  joined  the  Britons.  The  allied 
armies  then  piiciicd  ibeir  £enls  in  a  narrow  valley  of  Annandalo;  and  thru 
enemies,  as  beu>g  sure  of  their  destruction,  beset  the  passages  entering  into 
it  But  they,  after  fortifying  their  camp,  as  if  they  intended  to  keep  that 
grouod,  took  an  opportunity,  in  the  night,  when  the  tide  was  out,  to  pass  over 
a  ford,  which,  though  full  of  dangerous  quicksands,  was  well  known  lo  them; 
aud  so  they  marched  into  Cumberland,  and  afterwards  into  Northumberland, 
making  great  havoc*  in  every  place  to  which  they  caiue.  The  enemy  follow « d 
them  closely,  and,  when  they  came  in  sight  of  one  another,  both  armies  pre- 
pared  for  the  fight.  The  Scots  and  Britons  made  fonr  eoowiaode  ra,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  they  had  before ;  who  were  ooble  persons,  of  great  experience  id 
military  affairs,  that  so  the  common  soldiers  might  have  a  greater  number  ut 
captains  to  restrain  their  impetuosity,  nnd  guide  them  proper!;.  Tbrsr  Jb ,*<•«- 
added  officers  were  Constantine  and  Mcncripus,  both  Britous ;  ami  Caico-s 
and  M  urdacus,  who  were  Scots.  B.«  their  conduct  and  encouragement  the 
soldiers  fell  upon  the  enemy  with  sucb  spirit,  that  they  were  presently  briAra 
and  pot  to  flight  There  goes  a  report,  that  Columba,  being  then  in  the  Id* 
of  Iculmkill,  told  his  companions  of  this  victory  at  the  same  hoar  iu  »  kick  it 
was  obtained.  Of  the  Saxon  nobles  there  were  slain,  in  the  fight,  C  toil  not 
and  Vitelltus,  both  great  warriors,  and  of  noble  descent.  About  cleTen  jean 
after  this  victory,  the  S  a  ions  and  Picls  bating  infested  the  adjacent  conn  tr>, 
a  day  was  appointed  on  which  the  Britons  and  Soots  should  meet;  and,  wiia 
their  united  forces,  sot  upon  the  invaders.  Aid  anas,  though  now  aged,  came 
to  the  place  at  the  set  time,  where  he  waited  for  the  Britons,  who  disappointed 
him,  and  failed  in  their  engagement;  notwithstanding  which  the  Scots  ven- 
tured to  commit  hostilities,  and  plundered  the  country  of  cattle.  Ethelfrid 
having  tbia  opportunity  of  taking  the  field,  set  upon  the  dispersed  parties, 
and  made  so  great  a  slaughter  of  them,  that  Aidanus,  after  losing  man)  if 
his  men,  fled  for  bis  life.  The  victory,  however,  coat  the  Saxons  dearly  ;  lor 
they  lost  Theobald,  the  brother  of  Ethelfrid,  and  some  of  the  squadrons  whir* 
followed  him  were  almost  wholly  cut  off.  Aidaons  did  not  long  survive  tlu* 
sad  overthrow  ;  for,  being  informed  of  the  death  of  the  holy  man.  Columns, 
Whom  he  so  highly  honoured,  and  plainly  foreseeing  to  what  cruelty  the  rem- 
nant of  Christians  were  likely  to  be  exposed,  grief  and  age  so  wore  him  o«v 
that  he  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  004,  after  reigning  thirt)-four  years.  Iu 
his  time,  a  certain  monk,  named  Austin,  being  sent  by  Pope  Gregory,  can.? 
into  Britain.  This  man,  by  his  ambition,  in  teaching  a  new  form  of  religion, 
mightily  disturbed  the  old,  for  he  did  uot  so  much  instruct  men  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  as  in  the  crcmomes  of  the  Roman  church.  The  Bri- 
tons, long  before  his  coming,  had  been  taught  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  by  the  disciples  of  John  the  EiangeliM,*  aud  were  fur  the  i  iustrucird 
in  the  same  by  the  monks,  who,  in  that  age  w  ere  learned  and  pious  meow    A  a 


•Tki«  m  a  grow  mulako.  W«  know  of  a*  dUeiflc*  of  Joha  »h*  cun  iaio  Bnuia  ;  a**  t% 
thorv  toy  Uusc  orrtaia  reapectiag  l»«  Sr»t  iatroducuaa  of  ChriHtanitf  iaio  lata  telaml.  4U 
thai  ia  kaowo  oa  Ui«  aatyoct  ia,  that,  wtiea  Aa»lin  oaa*«  ovtr,  ha  foaaa  hialt  |*  «•*«,  sawn 
wheat  ha  wiabad  to  sxotoiaa  pontifical  aslhocilj,  which  tboy  rajooiod. 
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for  Austin,  be  laboured  to  reduce  all  things  to  the  dominion  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  on  whose  authority  he  pretended  to  be  the  sole  archbishop  of  the  Isle 
of  Britain ;  and  introduced  a  dispute,  neither  neoestary  nor  useful,  concerning 
the  day  on  which  Easter  should  be  kept.  By  this  means  be  greatly  troubled 
the  churches :  and  so  loaded  the  Christian  discipline,  which  was  then  inclin- 
ing towards  superstition,  with  new  ceremonies  and  fictitious  miracles,  that  he 
scarce  left  any  mark  or  footstep  of  true  piety  behind  him. 

Kenneth  I.  the  fiftieth  King*  began  his  reign  A.  D.  604. 

After  Aidanus,  Kenneth  was  elected  king.  He  did  nothing  memorable  in 
his  time ;  and  died  the  fourth,  or,  as  some  say,  the  twelfth  month,  after  he 
began  to*  reign. 

Eogenius  IV.  the  fifty-font  King,  began  hie  reign  A.  D.  606. 

After  him,  Eogenius,  the  son  of  Aidanus,  was  proclaimed  king,  in  the  year 
of  our  Irf>rd  606.  He  was  brought  up,  according  to  the  Black  Book  of  Paisley, 
piously  and  carefully  under  Golomba,  and, was  very  well  instructed  in  humsn 
learning ;  but  he  departed  from  the  institution  of  his  master,  in  being  more 
addicted  to  war  than  peace,  for  he  harassed  the  Saxons  and  Picts  with  daily  • 
incursions.  His  government,  also,  was  very  severe  and  rough  to  those  who 
were  proud  aod  contumacious,  and  who  sooner  felt  the  point  of  his  sword 
than  received  from  him  any  overtures  of  peace ;  but  to  such  as  made  an  abject 
submission,  and  solicited  forgiveness  for  their  offences,  and  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered themselves,  he  was  very  meroiful  and  easy  to  forgive ;  nor  was  he  at 
all  insolent  in  his  vietories.  This  is  what  that  book  reports  concerning  Eo- 
genius. But  Boetbius,  on  the  contrary,  says,  that  he  lived  in  great  peace ; 
which  happened  not  so  much  from  his  foreign  leagues,  as  from  the  discords  of 
his  enemies,  who  kept  up  a  civil  war  among  themselves.  For  the  English, 
who  inhabited  the  southern  parts,  and  professed  the  sacred  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  whilst  they  were  endeavouring  to  revenge  the  injuries  offered  them, 
deprived  Ethelfrid,  the  most  potent  king  of  Northumberland,  not  only  of  his 
dominion,  but  bis  life.  Edwin  succeeded  him,  on  which  the  family  of  Ethel- 
frid fled  into  Scotland,  amongst  whom  were  seven  of  his  sons,  and  one  daugh- 
ter. This  happened  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Eogenius ;  who,  as  these 
Saxons  flew  to  him  for  refuge,  though  be  knew  them  to  be  enemies  both  to 
him  and  the  Christian  name,  entertained  and  protected  them  with  great 
courtesy  and  humanity  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  gave  them  a  royal  reception, 
and  took  great  care  to  have  them  piously  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion. 
He  died  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  much  lamented  by  all 
men,  every  one  deeming  the  loss  bis  own,  and  considering  the  death  of  the 
kiog  a  personal  misfortune. 

FfiRCUARD  I.  the  fifty -second  King,  began  his  reign  A.  D.Q22. 

His  son  Ferchard  succeeded  him  in  the  year  of  Christ  622,  and  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  Hcraclius  the  emperor.  He  being  a  politic  man,  cunning  and 
wicked,  endeavoured  to  change  the  lawful  government  of  the  land  into  tyranny ; 
in  order  to  which  he  nourished  factions  amongst  the  nobility,  thinking  by  that 
means  to  effect  what  he  designed,  with  impunity.  But  the  nobles,  perceiving 
his  malicious  aim,  secretly  made  up  the  breach  amongst  themselves ;  and, 
calling  an  assembly  of  the  states,  summooed  him  to  appear  before  tbeui ;  and, 
on  his  refusal,  stormed  his  castle,  and  so  drew  hkn  forcibly  to  judgment. 
Many  and  grievous  crimes  were  objected  against  him,  particularly  that  of 
fostering  the  Pelagian  heresy,  and  contemning  baptism,  with  the  other  sacred 
rites.*  As4ie  was  not  able  to  purge  himself  from  any  of  these  charges,  he  was 
ceanaitted  to  prison ;  where,  that  he  might  not  become  a  public  spectacle  of 
disgrace,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign. 

•  It  is  singular  that  Bocbaoan  should  not  ha?e  more  particularly  noticed  this  remarkable 
iastanee  of  eccfeeiastical  despotism.  The  offences,  for  which  Ferchard  was  deprived  of  bis 
throne  and  liberty,  were  mere  matters  of  opinion,  and  in  no  case  injurious  to  the  common- 
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Donald  IV.  ikefftg-ikird  King,  began  his  reign  A.  D.  636. 

brother  Donald,  or  Done? mid,  mounted  the  throne  in  his  Mend ;  who; 
bearing  in  mind  the  virtue*  of  bis  father,  and  the  miserable  end  of  Us  brother, 
made  it  his  business  to  maintain  the  true  irorship  of  God.  This  ho  not  only 
took  care  to  preserve  at  home,  but  sought  by  all  lawful  means  to  propagate 
it  abroad.  On  the  death  of  Bdwin,  he  furnished  the  relations  and  the  csalclroa 
of  Ethelfrid,  who  had,  for  many  Tears,  remained  exiles  in  Scotland,  with 
accommodations  to  return  home ;  bestowed  upon  them  gifts,  sent  forces  to 
accompany  them,  and  gave  them  free  liberty  to  pass  and  repass,  as  occasion 
should  require.  This  Edwin  was  slain  by  Ceodwalla,  as  Bede  calls  him,  king 
of  the  Britons,  and  Penda,  king  of  the  Mercians ;  one  of  whom  was  his  enemy, 
out  of  an  old  pique  to  the  nation ;  the  other  on  account  of  bis  having  embraced 
Christianity ;  but  both,  still  more  from  an  ambitious  spirit  of  encronchms  nt 
The  victory  is  reported  to  have  been  more  cruel  than  any  in  the  records  of 
history ;  for  whilst  Penda  endeavoured  to  root  out  the  Christians,  and  Ceod- 
walla  to  destroy  the  Saxons,  their  fury  was  so  great,  that  it  spared  neither 
sex  nor  age.  After  the  death  of  Edwin,  Northumberland  was  divided  iuso 
two  kingdoms.  Ostieos,  eousin-german  to  Edwin,  was  made  king  of  the 
Deiri ;  and  Eanfrid,  as  Bede  calls  him,  though  our  writers  name  him  AuoV- 
fridus,  the  eldest  son  of  Ethelfrid,  became  king  of  the  BemicL  Both  re- 
nounced the  Christian  religion,  in  which  they  bad  beeo  diligently  educated, 
one  by  the  monks,  the  other  by  Paulmits  the  bishop,  and  revolted  to  their 
ancient  superstition.  They  were,  however,  shortly  after,  deprived  of  their 
estates  and  lives  too,  by  Penda.  Oswald,  the  son  of  Ethelfrid,  who  succeeded 
them,  was  a  studious  promoter  of  Christianity.  He  sent  ambassadors  to 
Donald,  requesting  some  divines  to  instruct  his  people  in  religious  knowledge. 
This  was  accordingly  done  by  Donald,  and  the  persoos  seot  by  him  were  men 
of  great  sanctity  and  learning;  who  were  accordingly  received  with  great 
honour,  aod  bountifully  rewarded.  Neither  did  Oswald  think  it  below  his 
royal  dignity,  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  sermons  which  they  preached  to 
the  people,  who  did  not  so  well  understand  the  Scottish  language,  and  he 
would  often  gather  them  together  for  that  purpose ;  as  is  expressly  stated  by 
Bede.  Donald  died  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  bis  reign,  leaving  behind  htm  a 
precious  memory  of  his  virtues. 

Fcrchard  II.  the  fifty-fourth  King,  begun  hit  reign  A.  D.  64*. 


Ferchard,  his  brother's  sob  of  that  name,  who  succeeded  him,  was  a  pei 
of  the  most  flagitious  nature;  bavins;  every  vice  stamped  upon  his  heart.  Ilr 
was  insatiable  in  his  desires  of  wine  and  wealth :  his  cruelty  towards  ears 
was  perfectly  inhuman,  and  bis  impiety  towards  Ood  thoroughly  diabolical. 
After  exercising  his  barbarity  and  rapine  among  strangers,  be  turned  his 
fury  upon  his  owo  domestics.  He  murdered  his  wife;  and  ravished  bit 
daughters ;  for  which  crying  sins  he  was  excommunicated  from  the  society  of 
Christians.  But,  as  the  nobles  were  about  to  assemble,  in  consultation*  to 
inflict  upoo  him  the  punishment  he  merited,  Coleman,  the  holy  bishop,  stopped 
them,  by  openly  denouncing  speedy  vengeance  upon  the  king,  who  was  pre- 
sent in  the  midst  of  the  court  when  the  sentence  was  delivered.  And  truly 
the  event  verified  the  prediction ;  for  within  a  few  days  after,  as  he  was  hunt- 
ing, he  wss  bit  by  a  wolf,  and  fell  Into  a  fever ;  which,  with  his  former  interna 
perance,  brought  on  a  loathsome  and  incurable  disease.  In  this  state  be  is 
said  to  have  cried  out,  that  be  was  deservedly  punished,  because  ho  and  not 
hearkened  to  the  wholesome  admonitions  of  Coleman.  Thus  bumbled  to  a 
sight  of  his  enormity,  and  Coleman  comforting  him  with  hopes  of  pardon,  io 
case  he  truly  repented,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  abroad  in  a  litter, 
meanly  apparelled ;  and  there  made  a  public  confession  of  his  wickedness. 
Thus  he  died,  in  the  year  668.  Scotland  groaned  under  this  monster  twenty 
years. 

Malduinus,  thefflg-JffU  King,  begin  his  reign  A.  D.  60S. 

Malduinus,  the  son  of  Donald,  suoeeeded  him ;  who,  that  he  might  strengthen 
those  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  were  weakened  by  the  tyranny  of  hia 
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deceseor,  made  peace  with  all  hit  neighbours :  bat,  after  restoring  tranquil- 
lity abroad,  he  was  disturbed  by  a'  sedition  at  borne,  originating  in  the  con- 
tendons  between  the  people  of  Argyle  and  (lennox.-  Malduinus  went  in  per- 
son against  the  authors  of  this. commotion,  that  he  might  punish  them  with- 
out  injury  to  the  common  people.  To  avoid  the  wrath  of  the  king,  these  men 
then  composed  their  private  animosities,  and  fled  into  the  western  isles.  On 
being  demanded  by  the  king,  they  were  delivered  up,  and  their  punishment 
brought  the  rest  to  a  sense  of  their  dnty. 

About  this  time,  the  Scottish  monks,  who  had  propagated  the  Christian  doe- 
trine  with  great  success  in  Bngland,  became  the  objects  of  jealousy  and  envy 
to  the  young  persons  whom  they  had  instructed,  and  who,  thinking  them- 
selves wiser  than  their  masters,  obliged  them  to  return  to  their  own  country. 
This  treatment  broke  off  the  harmony  that  had  hitherto  subsisted  between 
the  respective  kingdoms ;  but,  through  the  meekness  of  those  who  had  re- 
ceived the  wrong,  the  two  nations  were  preserved  from  a  formal  war,  though 
frequent  incursions  were  made,  and  skirmishes  happened  in  divers  places. 
At  length,  by  reason  of  the  frequent  injuries  thus  mutually  offered,  and  the 
driving  away  of  cattle  on  both  sides,  open  hostilities  appeared  inevitable, 
bat  the  rupture  v/as  prevented  by  the  death  of  Malduinns.  After  reigning 
twenty  years,  his  wjfe,  oot  of  jealousy,  strangled  him ;  for  which,  at  the  end  of 
four  days,  she  was  burned  alive.  ThereHbroke  out  at  this  time  a  terrible  plague 
over  all  Europe,  such  as  was  never  recorded  by  any  writer  before ;  only  the 
Scots  and  Picts  were  free  from  the  contagion. 

Eug  EN  i  us  V.  the  fifty-sixth  King,  began  his  reign  A.  D  084. 

Eagenios,  the  fifth  son  of  king  Dongardus,  now  began  his  reign.  He  had 
an  earnest  desire  to  live  on  terms  of  amity  with  Egfrid,  king  of  Northumber- 
land, bot  finding  that  this  prince  was  insincere  in  bis  professions,  and  endea- 
voured to  deceive  him  by  feigned  truces,  he  played  the  same  game  of  policy, 
and  tamed  Egfrid's  artifices  upon  himself.  Thus,  while  both  made  a  show  of 
peace  in  words,  they  each  secretly  prepared  for  war.  When  the  armistice 
was  ended,  Egfrid,  though  bis  friends  dissuaded  him  from  it,  united  his  forces 
with  the  Picts,  and,  entering  into  Scotland,  sent  out  his  foragers  all  over  Gal- 
loway. Bot  be  was  defeated  by  Eugenius,  the  Picts  giving  ground  in  the  fight, 
so  that,  after  losing  nearly  all  bis  army,  and  himself  being  wounded,  Egfrid 
hardly  escaped,  with  a  few  followers,  to  his  own  country.  The  next  year,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  marched  With  an  army  against  the  Picts ; 
who  ensnared  him,  under  the  feint  of  retreating,  into  an  ambush,  and  cut  him 
off,  with  all  his  men.  The  victors  laying  bold  of  this  fair  opportunity,  re- 
covered those  large  territories  which  bad  been  taken  from  them  in  former 
wars ;  and  the  Britons,  who  freed  themselves  from  the  government  of  the 
Angli,  or  English,  together  with  the  Scots,  also  entered  Northumberland, 
and  made  inch  a  havook  there,  that  it  never  afterwards  recovered  itself. 
Soon  after,  Eugenius  died,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign. 

Eugenius  VI.  the  fifty-seventh  King,  began  his  reign  A.  D.  688. 

Eugenius  VI.  the  son  of  Fer chard,  succeeded  Eugenius  V.  as  Alfrid  did 
bis  brother  Egfrid,  in  Northumberland.  Both  kings  were  very  learned,  espe- 
cially in  theology,  according  to  the  state  of  knowledge  at  that  time ;  and  they 
were  also  friendly  to  one  another,  on  the  account  of  their  common  studies,  so 
that  the  peace  was  faithfully  maintained  betwixt  them.  Alfrid  made  use  ot 
this  tranquillity  to  settle  his  kingdom,  though  in  narrower  limits  than  before ; 
but  the  Scots  had  neither  an  established  peace,  nor  yet  a  declared  war, 
with  the  Picts;  excursions  being  frequently  made  with  various  success. 
Cathbert,  an  English*  and  Adamannus,  a  Scottish,  bishop,  laboured  to  recon- 
cile the  two  parties,  and,  though  not  quite  successful,  yet  they  ordered  mat- 
ters so  well  as  to  prevent  a  pitched  battle.  In  the  mean  time,  Eugenius, 
being  inflamed  with  an  inveterate  hatred  against  the  perfidiousuess  of  the 
Picts,  was  about  to  adopt  more  vigorous  measures,  when  be  died,  having 
reigned  ten  years.  In  his  time,  it  is  reported,  that  blood  reigned  all  over 
Britain  for  seven  days,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  milk,  cheese,  and  bat- 
ter became  ei 
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dread  that  bis  unexpected  success  daring  the  preceding  year  nod 

into  the  mmds  of  men.  Here  be  took  op  bis  winter-quarters,  and  wan 

to  by  the  principal  persons  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  of 

subjects,  who  spent  the  latter  end  of  December  in  mirth,  jollity, 

and  the  ordinary  vices  of  those  irregularities ;  so  that  the  represents 

too  old  pagan  feasts,  dedicated  to  Saturn,  were  here  revived;  tboogh  the 

number  of  days  they  lasted  were  doubled,  and  amongst  the  wealthier 

trebled,  daring  which  time  they  counted  it  almost  a  sin  to  treat  of  any 

matter.    Gifts  were  sent  mutually  from  one  to  another ;  frequent 

and  feastings  passed  between  friends,  and  the  faults  of  servants  were  not 

Junisbed.  Our  countrymen  csll  this  feast  Yule,  substituting  the  amuse  of 
alius  Caesar  for  that  of  Saturn.  Bat  the  vulgar  are  persuaded,  tbot  the 
nativity  of  Christ  is  then  celebrated ;  though  it  is  plain,  that  they  exhibit  thr 
lasclviousness  of  the  Bacchanalia,  rather  than  the  memory  of  our  Lead  • 
nativity. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Saxons  were  reported  to  have  pitched  their  teots  by 
the  river  H umber ;  which  rumour,  whether  true  or  not,  induced  Artamr  t'* 
march  towards  them.  As  the  Britoos,  however,  were  rendered  riuTr  minau 
by  pleasures,  they  were  in  consequence  less  fit  for  military  service;  in*osnorh 
that  they  did  not  seem  the  same  men  who  had  overthrown  the  Saxon*  m 
numerous  battles ;  and  by  their  luxurious  idleness  they  had  increased  m 
rashness,  as  much  as  they  bad  lost  in  the  ancient  severity  of  discipline.  Thus 
being  degenerated,  advice  was  given  by  the  discreeter  sort,  to  send  lor  aid 
from  the  Scots  and  Picts.  This  couosel  was  adopted ;  ambassadors  were 
despatched,  and  the  desired  assistance  easily  obtained.  Those  who  had  here 
almost  disjoined  by  ambition,  were  now  reconciled  by  a  mutual  concern  of 
religion,  and  so  strongly  animated  by  emulation,  that  foroes  were  sent  from 
each  king,  sooner  than  could  well  have  beeo  imagined.  Loth  as  also,  that  he 
might  give  a  publio  testimony  of  his  sincerity,  brought  his  sons,  Modredw* 
and  Galvinus,  with  him  into  the  camp,  giving  the  latter  to  Arthur.  on  hts 
companion ;  whom  be  received  with  so  great  courtesy,  that  from  that  dsv 
forward  they  lived  and  died  together.  The  army  of  the  three  kings  beta* 
thus  ready,  and  their  camps  united,  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that  as  the 
danger  was  common  to  them  all,  and  the  cause  of  it  the  same,  they  tbowJd 
drive  out  the  Saxons,  and  restore  the  Christian  rites  and  religion,  which  they 
had  profaned.  The  armies  drawing  near  each  other,  Occa,  son  of  a  former 
chief  of  the  same  name,  then  general  of  the  Saxons,  hastened  to  give  bottle. 
In  the  confederate  army,  the  two  wings  were  allotted  to  the  Scots  nod  Picts, 
and  the  main  force  to  Arthur.  The  Scots,  at  the  first  onset,  wounded  CbJkftcnc. 
commander  of  that  quarter  of  the  enemy  opposed  to  them ;  and  this  misfor- 
tune so  terrified  the  rest,  that  the  whole  wing  was  broken.  Ou  the  other  side. 
Colgernus  the  Saxon,  after  having  reproached  the  perfidiousness  of  the  Picts. 
assaulted  Lothos,  whom  he  knew  by  his  habit  and  his  arms,  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  dismounted  him ;  but  while  so  engaged,  he  was  himself  smdoVady 
surrounded  by  his  enemies,  and  run  through  the  body  with  spears*  by;  two 
Picts.  The  main  body,  where  the  fight  was  sharpest,  having  lost  both  witur** 
at  length  gave  ground  ;  and  Occa  being  wounded,  was  carried  to  the  sea- 
side, with  as  many  as  could  get  on  shipboard  with  him,  and  transported  into 
Germany:  such  of  the  remaining  Saxons  as  persisted  with  the  greatest  oono- 
naey  in  their  errors,  were  put  to  death ;  the  rest,  by  pretending  to  embrace 
the  Christian  religion,  were  saved. 

There  were  other  great  forces  of  the  Saxons  vet  continuing  in  the  eastern 
part  of  England,  and  also  in  Kent  The  following  summer,  therefore.  Arthor 
marched  against  them,  having  ten  thousand  Scots  and  Picts  for  bin  allies 
Congallus,  the  son  of  Bogenius,  commanded  the  Scots;  and  Modredos,  the  son 
of  Lothos,  headed  the  Picts ;  both  joung  men  of  great  bone,  nod  who  hod  often 
given  good  testimonies  of  their  valour  and  conduct  when  (his  army  of  thr 
three  kings  was  about  five  miles  from  the  enemy,  and  their  camps  distant  owe 
from  another,  the  Saxons  being  informed  by  their  spies,  that  the  Picts*  who 
were  farthest  distant  from  the  other  forces,  were  very  careless  nod  secure, 
made  a  sodden  and  unexpected  assault  on  them  in  the  night  Modre4oi 
defended  himself  very  gallantly  for  some  time ;  hut,  when  things 
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the  king  bow  confirmed  the  leagues  formerly  made  with  the  neighbouring 
states.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  he,  who  had  gained  so  much  glory  in  war, 
on  the  ratification  of  peace,  abandoned  himself  to  all  manner  of  vice.  Per- 
sisting in  this  course,  and  refusing  to  be  reclaimed,  either  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends  or  of  the  priests,  all  the  nobles  conspired  to  depose  him ;  which  they 
did  in  a  public  convention,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  The  companions* 
and  associates  of  bis  wicked  practices  ended  their  lives  at  the  gallows ;  to 
the  rejoicing  of  all  men,  who  made  a  holiday  at  their  execution. 

Fergus  III.  the  sixty-third  King,  began  to  reign  A.  D.  764. 

Fergus  III.  the  son  of  Etfinus,  succeeded  him ;  who,  under  a  like  counter- 
feit pretence  of  virtue,  while  at  heart  be  was  horribly  vicioas,  died  after  the 
like  violent  manner,  having  also  reigned  three  years.  He  was  poisoned  by  his 
wife ;  bat  others  say,  that,  after  frequently  upbraiding  him  with  bis  infidelity, 
for  keeping  a  *number  of  women,  and  finding  her  remonstrances  disregarded, 
she  strangled  him  at  night,  while  sleeping  in  his  bed.  When  inquiry  was  made 
into  his  death,  and  many  of  his  friends  were  acoused,  who,  though  severely  tor- 
tared,  would  confess  nothing,  the  qoeen,  though  otherwise  of  a  haughty  and  im- 
petuous disposition,  yet,  pitying  the  sufferings  of  so  many  innocent  persons, 
came  forward,  and,  standing  on  an  eminence,  told  the  assembly,  "  That  she 
was  the  perpetrator  of  the  murder ;"  then,  presently,  lest  she  should  be  made 
a  living  spectacle  of  reproach,  stabbed  berself  in  the  breast  with  a  knife. 
This  act  was  variously  spoken  of,  and  descanted  upon,  according  to  the  seve- 
ral humours  and  dispositions  of  the  men  of  those  days. 

Solvathius,  the  sixty-fourth  King,  began  to  reign  A.  D.  767. 

Solvathias,  the  son  of  Eugenius  VIII.  is  the  next  in  order;  who,  if  he  had 
not  contracted  the  gout,  by  being  much  exposed  to  damps  and  colds,  in  the 
third  year  of  his  reign,  might  well  be  reckoned,  for  his  personal  valour, 
amongst  the  best  of  kings.  Notwithstanding  the  violence  of  his  disease,  he 
shewed  great  wisdom  and  prudence  in  the  choice  of  bis  generals,  by  whose 
means  he  appeased  all  tumults.  Donald  Bane,  that  is,  the  White,  standing  in 
no  fear  of  being  attacked  by  a  lame  and  infirm  prince,  had  first  the  boldness 
to  seise  upon  all  the  western  islands,  and  to  call  himself  king  of  the  Mbadm. 
Afterwards,  making  a  descent  on  the  main  land,  and  carrying  away  much 
cattle,  he  was  forced,  by  Cull  an,  general  of  the  Argyle  people,  and  by  Duchal, 
captain  of  the  Athol  men,  into  a  wood,  out  of  which  there  was  but  one  pas- 
sage. Here,  as  all  their  endeavours  to  escape  were  fruitless,  he  and  his  party 
were  slain  lo  a  man.  One  Gilcolumb,  stimulated  in  the  same  manner,  and 
actuated  by  the  same  audacity,  invaded  Galloway,  which  his  father  bad  dis- 
tressed before*  him :  but  he  also  was  defeated  by  the  same  generals,  and 
shared  the  fate  of  Donald.  In  the  mean  time,  there  was  no  disturbance 
from  the  English  and  Picts,  but  the  continuance  of  peace  with  them  was 
occasioned  by  their  commotions  at  home.  Solvathius  reigned  twenty  years, 
and  died  in  767,  with  the  general  applause  of  mankind. 

Achaius,  the  iixtg-fifth  King,  A.  D.  787- 

Achaius,  the  son  of  Etfinus,  succeeded  him.  He  bad  made  peace  with  the 
Angles  and  Picts,  but,  being  apprehensive  of  an  invasion  from  Ireland,  he 
composed  the  disorderly  spirit  that  threatened  commotions  at  home ;  not  only 
by  his  industry,  but  by  bis  liberality  and  bounty.  The  cause  of  the  Irish  war 
was  this.  In  the  reign  of  the  former  king,  who  was  unqualified  for  any  expe- 
dition, the  Irish  and  other  udanders,  animated  bv  the  hopes  of  plundering  with 
impunity,  made  a  descent  upon  Kintyre,  the  adjoining  peninsula,  with  great 
armies,  both  at  one  and  the  same  time.  But  a  feud  arising  between  these 
marauders,  many  of  the  islanders,  and  all  the  Irish,  were  slain.  To  revenge 
this  slaughter,  the  Irish  fitted  out  a  large  flotilla,  to  sail  into  the  jEbudae. 
Achaius  hearing  this,  sent  over  ambassadors  to  acquaint  them,  that  they  had 
no  just  cause  to  enter  into  war  merely  because  parties  of  thieves,  fighting  for 
6.  Q 
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sides,  endeavoured  to  restore  peare,  but  in  vain ;  for  Constantino's 
obstructed  them,  aArming,  that  the  felicity  of  Arthur's  fortune  wooM 
down  sli  opposition.  Upon  this,  a  desperate  fight  began,  bat  two  thai 
especially  turned  to  the  advantage  of  Modredus  and  bis  confederates  : 
was,  a  marsh  that  lay  between  them,  which  could  not  easily  be 
the  other  was  this ;  in  the  beat  of  the  fight  there  was  one  suborned  to 
a  report  among  the  Britons,  that  Arthur  was  slain,  and  therefore,  an  ail 
lost,  every  one  should  shift  for  himself.  This  stratagem  had  the  desired 
and  the  Britoos  instantly  fled.  There  was,  however,  a  great  slaogbter  in 
both  armies,  neither  was  the  victory  decisive  to  either  party;  for,  os  the  owe 
hand,  Modredus  was  slain,  with  bis  brother  Oalvinos ;  while  Arthur  hiansHf 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  a  great  plunder  taken. 

-  I  very  well  know  what  fabulous  matters  are  reported  by  many  nosjnrimimi 
the  life  and  death  of  Arthur,  but  tbey  are  not  fit  to  be  related,  lest  they  spread 
a  mist  over  his  famous  actions ;  for  when  men  confidently  afirm  lies*  tbey 
cause  the  troth  itself  many  times  to  be  called  in  question.  This  in  eertatau 
that  he  was  a  great  man,  and  very  valiant,  animated  by  a  puro  lov/e  of  bis 
country,  which  he  freed  from  servitude,  and  that  be  restored  the  use  worship 
of  God,  which  he  also  reformed  when  it  was  corrupted.  I  have  spoke*  uf 
these  things,  concerning  bis  lineage,  life,  and  death,  at  a  greater  length  thaw 
the  nature  of  mv  design  required ;  for  I  never  meant  to  record  all  the  exploits 
of  the  Britons,  but  to  free  and  preserve  the  affairs  of  our  own  nation  frona  the 
oblivion  of  time,  and  the  fabulous  tales  of  some  loose  and  unprincipled  writer*. 
I  nave  insisted  the  longer  on  the  exploits  of  Arthur,  partly  because  sosne  ewr- 
tail  them  out  of  envy,  and  others  heighten  them  with  ostentatious  hyperboles. 
He  died  in  the  year  643,  after  he  had  reigned  twenty-four  years. 

But  to  return  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  Goranus,  the  king,  not 
old*  departed  this  Hfe,  after  he  had  governed  Scotland  thirty-four  years  ; 
it  is  thought  that  be  was  treacherously  slain  by  his  subjects.  There 
Torcetns,  chief  justice  in  criminal  matters,  a  man  no  less  cruel  than 
who  being  guilty  of  many  fool  deeds  against  the  wealthier  people,  tattered 
himself  that  be  should  easily  get  his  pardon  from  the  king,  because  it  was  by  thus 
means  that  he  had  augmented  bis  treasury.  The  people  could  not  easily  obtain 
admittance  to  their  sovereign,  now  grown  weak  with  age  and  sieksieas,  to 
make  their  complaints ;  and  even  if  they  bad  access,  tbey  were  persmsjeWd 
that  their  allegations  would  not  meet  with  belief,  against  so  great  no  osaVii 
and  high  a  favourite.  They,  therefore,  set  upon  Torcetns,  and  murdered  him . 
but  after  the  beat  of  their  anger  was  over,  and  tbey  began  to  reflect  wpom  the 
heinousness  of  the  fact  they  bad  committed,  and  knew  that  there  wan  wo  par 
don  to  be  expected  for  them,  they  turned  their  wrath  and  fury  upon  the  histr 
himself;  in  consequence  of  which,  by  the  instigation  of  Donald  of  Atbot,  tbry 
entered  into  his  palace,  and  slew  him  also. 

Bugenius  HI.  the  forty-sixth  King,  begin  his  reign  A.  D.  63X 

Goranus  was  succeeded  by  Eugenius,  the  son  of  Congallns,  who,  Wibra 
requested  by  some  of  the  nobility  to  reveoge  the  death  of  his  uncle,  ti cited 
the  motion  so  coldlj,  as  to  create  a  suspicion  that  he  was  not  uneoooerwed  is 
the  murder,  which  idea  was  increased  by  his  taking  Donald  of  Athol  into  bo 
special  favour.  Upoo  this,  the  wife  of  Goranus,  for  fear,  fled  with  her  saaetl 
children  into  Ireland.  But  Bugenius,  to  purge  his  life  and  manners  froaa  tbi« 
foul  imputation,  so  governed  the  kingdom,  that  none  of  the  foraner  kao*« 
could  he  justly  preferred  to  him.  He  assisted  Modredus,  and  also  Artbwr. 
against  the  Saxons.  He  sent  several  captains  to  make  daUv  inenrsiosm  into 
the  English  borders,  but  never  fought  a  pitched  battle  with  them  himself.  He 
died  in  the  year  668,  having  reigned  twenty- three  years. 

Convallus,  the  forty-seventh  King,  begmn  to  reign  A.  D.  56ft. 

His  brother  Convallns  next  governed  the  kingdom,  aod  did  so  tea)  years, 
with  the  greatest  peace  and  tranquillity  ;  a  man  whose  excellent  virtue*  reor- 
dered him  worthy  of  eternal  memory ;  for  besides  his  equity  in  matters  of  law, 
and  the  deep-rooted  aversion  which  he  had  to  all  covetoosness,  ha  vied 
with  the  very  monks  themselves  in  sobriety  of  life;  though  they  at  that 
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Dongallus,  the  sixty-teventh  King,  A.  D.  824. 

Dongallus,  the  son  of  Solvathius,  was  the  next  king  to  Congallus.  Bat  the 
soldiers,  not  able  to  endure  the  severity  of  his  government,  went  in  a 
\y  to  Alpin,  the  son  of  Achaias;  and  when  they  could  not  persuade  him 
by/  fair  means  to  undertake  the  government,  they  compelled  him  at  least,  by 
force  and  menaces,  to  appear  as  if  be  was  oo  their  side,  Alpin  dissembled 
with  them  so  far  as  to  raise  an  army,  and  pretend  compliance  with  their 
wishes,  but  soon  disappointed  them,  and  fled  to  Dongaltus.  His  arrival  was 
▼cry  acceptable  to  the  king,  but  a  great  dismay  to  the  rebels,  who  now 
accused  him  with  being  the  cause  of  the  sedition.  The  king,  however,  was 
not  to  be  deceived  by  their  calumny,  but  prepared  an  army  so  suddenly,  that 
he  came  opon  them  before  there  could  be  the  least  rumour  of  his  approach* 
Such  of  them  as  fell  into  bis  hands  were  punished. 

In  the  mean  time  Hungus  died,  and  his  eldest  son,  Dorstologus,  was  slain 
by  the  treachery  of  his  brother  figanus.  But  the  murderer  did  not  long  sur- 
vive, so  that  the  male  stock  of  Hungus  being  extinct,  his  sister's  soo  Alpin, 
as  next  heir,  both  by  the  ancient  law,  and  in  right  of  blood,  claimed  the  king- 
dom. The  Picts,  however,  rejected  him  as  an  alien,  on  which  Dongallus  sent 
messengers  to  expostulate  with  them ;  but  these  ambassadors  were  refused  an 
audience,  and  even  commanded  to  depart  within  four  days.  Dongallus  then 
resolved  to  make  war  upon  them  with  all  his  might ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his 
preparation,  as  he  was  passing  over  the  Spey  when  the  current  was  violent, 
the  vessel  sunk,  and  he  was  drowned,  after  a  reign  of  six,  or,  as  some  say, 
seven  years. 

Alpin,  or  Alpinus,  the  sixty-eighth  King,  A.  D.  830. 

Alpin,  the  son  of  Achaius,  led  the  army  raised  by  Dongallus,  against  Fere- 
dethos,  the  usurper  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Picts.  The  armies  met  at  Rests* 
aot,  a  village  of  Angus ;  where  the  fight  was  maintained  with  great  obstinacy 
and  bloodshed,  from  morning  till  night ;  when  the  victory  appeared  uncertain, 
though  the  death  of  Peredethus  made  it  incline  to  the  Soots,  Seeing  his  men 
fly  in  the  fight,  with  a  troop  of  young  nobles  he  broke  through  the  main  body 
of  the  Scots,- and  being  thus  separated  from  his  men,  was  there  slain,  with 
the  flower  of  his  chiefs.  Brudas,  who  was  substituted  in  his  place,  proved  a 
slothful  person,  and  wholly  unfit  for  military  affairs.  In  his  reign,  the  Scots 
pluodered  the  country  of  their  enemy  without  resistance;  and  the  Picts, 
raising  a  tumult  amongst  themselves,  slew  Brodus  before  he  had  reigned  an 
entire  year.  Then  they  set  up  Kenneth,  another  of  the  sons  of  Feredethus, 
in  bis  stead ;  but  one  that  was  neither  more  valiant  nor  successful  than  bis 
brother :  for  when  he  had  levied  an  army,  and  oame  in  sight  of  his  enemies, 
he  stole  privately  away,  and  so  was  slain  by  some  countrymen,  who,  without 
knowing  his  quality,  upbraided  him  as  a  recreant.  The  Picts  having  thus  lost 
their  king,  before  their  enemies  were  sensible  of  it,  returned  home,  and  chose 
another  Brodus  for  their  sovereign,  a  man  of  high  descent  and  noble  achieve- 
ments. As  soon  as  he  entered  upon  the  government,  he  set  upon  the  strag- 
gling plunderers,  chastised  them  for  their  presumption,  and  made  a  great 
slaughter  amongst  them.  After  this,  that  he  might  strengthen  his  weak  forces 
by  foreign  aids,  he  sent  ambassadors,  with  great  gifts,  to  the  .English,  who 
were  the  nearest  to  him.  They  received  the  presents,  and  were  free  enough 
in  their  promises  of  assistance  ;  but,  though  earnestly  pressed  by  the  Picts, 
they  put  them  off,  urging,  as  an  excuse,  their  combustions  at  home.  The 
Picts,  being  disappointed  of  their  hopes  in  that  quarter,  levied  every  man  of 
their  own  that  was  able  to  bear  arms,  and  resolved  to  venture  their  last  stake. 
With  this  resolution  they  marched  directly  towards  the  enemy,  who  were 
encamped  not  far  from  Dundee.  As  soon  as  they  met,  the  battle  was  the 
more  sharp,  on  account  of  the  old  animosity,  recent  spleen,  sharp  slaughters, 
and  frequent  injuries  committed  on  both  sides.  The  conflict  remained  long 
doubtful,  till  one  hundred  Picts,  mounted,  rose  out  of  an  ambush ;  who,  that 
they  might  seem  to  be  a  still  greater  number,  also  placed  their  baggage-men 
ind  attendants  upon  other  horses ;  and  so,  shewing  themselves  upon  the  tops 
of  the  bills,  wheeled  about,  as  if  they  would  have  set  upon  the  rear  of  the 
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stroyed  the  fan  of  km  army,  which  wag  a  long  way  before  the  rest, 
with  his  son  Cutha,  They  etorst  not,  however,  attack  those  behind,  leat  they 
should  be  circumvented  and  surrounded  by  Ethelfrid,  who  was  at  no  areas 
distance.  The  two  kings  of  the  Saxons,  having  joined,  renewed  the  fight, 
with  much  slaughter  on  both  sides,  and  the  Scots  and  Britons  were  vsnaniiWd 
and  put  to  flight  There  were  slain  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  Grinnus,  and 
Brendinus  ;  while,  of  the  opposite  army,  Ethelfrid  lost  one  of  his  e>es;  and 
ttrudcus  was  carried  wounded  out  of  the  field,  to  the  great  astonishment  and 
dismay  of  his  party. 

The  followiug  summer,  Ethelfrid  united  bis  forces  with  those  of  the  Picu, 
and  marched  into  Galloway,  *  apposing  be  should  find  all  things  there  in  great 
consternation,  on  account  of  their  ill  success  in  the  preceding  year*    Bet 
Aidanus  coming  with  bis  force*  tbitber,  soooer  than  bis  enemies  thought,  set 
upon  the  straggling  plunderers,  and  drove  them  full  of  terror  to  Ineir  camp. 
Thus  having  chastised  their  rashness,  aud  supposing  they  would  remain  qnict 
daring  the  ui,;M,  he  passed  by  their  camp,  and  joined  the  Britons.    The  allied 
armies  then  piiciied  their  tents  in  a  narrow  %  alley  of  Annandale;  and  their 
enemies,  as  bem^  sure  of  their  destruction,  beset  the  passages  entering  inin 
it    But  they,  after  fortifying  their  camp,  as  if  they  intended  to  keep  chat 
ground,  took  an  opportunity,  in  the  night  when  the  tide  was  oat  to  pmsseoet 
a  ford,  which,  though  full  of  dangerous  quicksands,  was  well  known  to  ihcm; 
aud  so  they  marched  into  Cumberland,  and  afterwards  into  Nortnumbcfleo*t 
making  great  havoc*  in  every  place  to  which  they  came.    The  enemy  fullovt«l 
them  closely,  and,  when  they  came  id  sight  of  one  another,  both  armies  pre- 
pared for  the  fight    The  Soots  and  Britons  made  foor  commanders,  in  adoi- 
tioo  to  what  they  bad  before ;  who  were  noble  persons,  of  great  experience  id 
military  affairs,  that  so  the  common  soldiers  might  have  a  greater  number  ui 
captains  to  restraio  their  impetuosity,  bocJ  guide  them  properly.    Thrsc  su,.*-r- 
added  officers  were  Constantine  aud  Mencrious,  both  Britou*  ;  a.*«l  C*>ca~» 
and  M urdacus,  who  were  Scots.    B.»  their  conduct  and  encouragement  the 
soldiers  fell  apon  the  enemy  with  such  spirit,  that  they  were  presently  Lrukre 
and  pat  to  flight.    There  goes  a  report,  that  Columba,  being  then  in  the  14* 
of  Iculmkill,  told  his  companions  of  this  victory  at  the  same  hour  in  which  it 
was  obtained.    Of  the  Saxon  nobles  there  were  slain,  in  the  fight.  Cioiinus 
and  Vitellius,  both  great  warriors,  aod  of  noble  descent    About  eleven  years 
after  this  victory,  the  Saxons  and  Picts  hating  infested  the  adjacent  oonatry* 
a  day  was  appointed  on  which  the  Britons  and  Soots  should  meet ;  end.  wtia 
their  onited  forces,  set  upon  the  invaders.    Aidanus,  though  now  aged,  came 
to  the  place  at  the  set  time,  where  he  waited  for  the  Britons,  who  disappointed 
bim,  and  failed  in  their  engagement;  notwithstanding  which  the  Scots  ven- 
tured to  commit  hostilities,  and  plundered  the  country  of  cattle.     Ethelfrid 
having  this  opportunity  of  taking  the  field,  set  upon  the  dispersed  parties, 
and  made  so  great  a  slaughter  of  them,  that  Aidanus,  after  losing  mant  « f 
his  men,  Oed  for  his  life.    The  victory,  however,  oost  the  Saxons  dearly  ;  Iff 
they  lost  Theobald,  the  brother  of  Ethelfrid,  and  some  of  the  squadrons  which 
followed  bim  were  almost  wholly  cut  off,    Aidanus  did  not  long  survive  t:  *« 
sad  overthrow ;  for,  being  informed  of  the  death  of  the  holy  man.  Columba, 
Whom  be  so  highly  honoured,  and  plainly  foreseeing  to  what  cruelty  the  re*:- 
nant  of  Christians  were  likely  to  be  exposed,  grief  and  aa;e  so  wore  him  oat 
that  be  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  604,  after  reigning  thirty  -four  years,     la 
his  time,  a  certain  monk,  named  Austin,  being  sent  by  Pope  Gregory,  cau.r 
into  Britain.    This  man,  by  his  ambition,  in  teaching  a  new  form  of  religios, 
mightily  disturbed  the  old,  for  he  did  uot  so  much  instruct  men  in  the  dec 
triors  of  Christianity,  as  in  the  c.remotiies  of  the  Roman  church.    The  Bri- 
tons, long  before  bis  coming,  had  been  taught  the  principles  of  the  CUi isusa 
religion  by  the  disciples  of  John  the  Evangelist,*  aud  were  further  instrorie.l 
in  tie  same  by  the  monks,  who,  in  that  age  were  learned  and  pious  meav     As 


*T*b  i»  ■  frou  tnutakc.  Wo  know  of  so  diacifle*  of  John  who  eoaia  iato  Bntai*  ;  mt  • 
there  any  tbiog  certain  reapeetiag  the  ffrvt  introduction  of  Oiritiianity  iota  thai  iaiaad.  44 
that  U  kaowa  «•  (no  oabjaot  U,  that,  wl»ra  Aattin  otm«  oter.  I»  foaad  bath  fa  hora,  apwoi 
whoa  ho  vubod  to  astroim  poatioosl  aataocHy,  «aioa  thay  rejootoa. 
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tmnnKoary  force,  withdrew  to  the  next  hill,  at  if  they  had  only  been  specta- 
tors of  other  men's  danger.  Thus  the  Plots  sustained  a  tremendous  slaughter  9 
for  the  Scots  were  highly  provoked  against  them,  not  only  by  their  ancient 
hatred,  bnt  by  the  remembrance  of  their  cruelty  against  Alpin,  and  to  those 
whom  they  had  taken  prisoners  with  that  king.  That  which  chiefly  inflamed 
the  Soots  was  the  watch-word,  "  Remember  Alpin :"  and  the  moment  it  was 
given,  they  spared  neither  age,  nor  rank  of  men.  The  hills  covered  the 
retreat  of  the  English;  and  the  Seots  were  so  vehemently  intent  noon  reveng- 
ing themselves  00  the  Picts,  that  they  could  not  pursue  them.  This  victory 
reduced  the  Picts  to  so  low  an  ebb,  and  rendered  their  condition  so  deplor- 
able, that  they  sued  earnestly  for  peace,  but  In  vain,  for  the  Scots  would 
hearken  to  no  conditions,  short  of  a  full  and  entire  surrender  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  The  next  year,  when  all  places  were  given  up  northward  beyond 
the  Forth,  and  garrisons  were  placed  in  them,  as  Kenneth  was  marching  his 
army  against  those  on  the  other  side,  word  was  brought  him,  that  some  of  the 
fortresses  whieh  he  had  left  behind,  were  taken,  and  the  soldiers  slain.  Upon 
this  intelligence,  he  marched  his  army  baok  against  the  refractory  Picts,  of  whom 
he  spared  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child ;  but  devastated  the  whole  country 
with  fire  and  sword.  Druskenus,  seeing  the  Picts  enraged,  almost  like  mad- 
men, at  the  cruelty  exercised  over  them,  and  knowing  now  that  they  must 
fight,  not  for  their  kingdom,  but  for  their  own  lives,  and  those  of  their  wives 
and  children,  gathered  all  the  force  that  be  oould  muster ;  and  so  passing  the 
Forth,  came  to  Scone,  a  town  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  where  he 
waited  the  coming  of  the  Soots.  There  they  again  endeavoured  to  make  a 
pacification,  offering  to  surrender  the  country  that  lay  beyond  the  Forth ;  but 
the  Scots  would  have  all  or  none.  The  fight,  as  must  be  in  such  circum- 
stances of  necessity,  was  very  fierce.  At  last,  the  Picts,  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  were  broken ;  and  the  Tay,  putting  a  stop  to  their  flight,  was  the 
cause  of  their  destruction ;  for  Druskenus,  and  almost  all  his  nobility,  not 
being  able  to  pass  the  river,  were  there  slain ;  nor  had  the  common  soldiers 
better  fortune,  for,  as  they  crowded  to  the  shore  in  several  places,  to  save 
themselves,  they  found  no  passage,  and  so  all  of  them  lost  their  lives.  Hence 
it  is,  as  I  judge,  that  our  writers  say,  we  fought  with  the  Picts  seven  times  in 
one  day.  The  force  of  the  Picts  was  wholly  broken  by  this  overthrow,  and 
Kenneth  laid  Lothian  with  the  adjacent  country  waste,  as  also  all  the  lands 
beyond  the  Forth,  so  that  they  should  never  be  able  to  recover  themselves 
again.  The  garrisons,  struck  with  terror,  surrendered  themselves ;  and  the 
few  Picts  who  survived  this  disaster,  fled  into  England,  in  an  indigent  and 
necessitous  condition. 


BOOK  VI. 


As  I  formerly  called  Fergus  I.  and,  after  him,  Fergus  II.  the  founders  of 
the  Scottish  kingdom,  with  very  great  reason;  so  I  may  justly  reckon  Ken- 
neth, the  son  of  Alpin,  the  third  founder  of  it  Fergus  I.  from  a  mean  begin- 
ning, advanced  the  affairs  of  the  Soots  to  such  an  height,  that  they  were 
envied  by  their  neighbours.  Fergus  II.  when  they  were  banished  and  dis- 
persed into  remote  countries,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  their  enemies,  were 
quite  extirpated,  did,  as  H  were,  recall  them  to  life,  aod  in  a  few  years  restore 
them  to  their  ancient  splendour.  But  Kenneth  courageously  accepted  the 
kingdom,  at-  a  time  when  affairs  were  almost  become  desperate ;  nay,  at  a 
period  when  others  thought  that  the  small  remainder  of  the  Scots  could  hardly 
have  defended  themselves,  or  been  kept  united.  Not  only  so,  but  he  con- 
founded the  power  of  the  enemy,  though  strengthened  by  foreign  aid,  and 
elated  with  victory,  in  many  sharp,  yet  prosperous  battles ;  and  when  he  had 
thus  weakened  them,  drove  them  out  of  the  country,  and  utterly  extinguished 
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tbdr  kingdom  sad  name.    Though  these  were  great  exploits,  yet 
sot  his  most  important  achievements;  for,  as  he  enlarged  bis 
twice  its  former  dimensions,  so  be  jpovenied  it  in  snob  a  mai 

making  new  laws,  and  also  by  reviving  the  old  ones,  that  neither        

■ess,  the  child  of  war,  nor  pride,  the  offspring  of  victory,  nor  any  footstep*  of 
those  evils  which  are  wont  to  accompany  luxury  and  ease,  made  their  appear- 
ance daring  his  life.  The  affairs  of  Scotland  were  even  supported  m*ay  y  eart 
after,  as  ranch  by  his  laws,  called  by  posterity  the  Macalpin  code,  an  tbey  had 
been  by  his  arms.  Bat  to  pass  these  things :  I  shall  proceed  to  relate  at* 
noble  acts  as  I  have  began.  Kenneth,  having  driven  oat  the  Piets,  distri- 
buted their  lands  among  bis  soldiers,  according  to  their  respective  vslowr  and 
merit :  who,  oat  of  ambition,  gave  many  places  and  countries  new  ntmra.  nnd 
abrogated  the  old  ones.  Kenneth  divided  Horestia  betwixt  two  brother*, 
JEneas  and  Mearn ;  one  part  of  which,  io  old  Scottish,  is  -yet  called  .Asm, 
though  such  as  more  affect  the  English  speech  call  it  Angus;  while  the  other 
is  termed  Metro.  The  country  adjoining,  from  Tay  to  the  Forth,  was  called 
by  the  ancients  Ross,  that  is,  a  peninsula.  There  are  some  signs  of  taw  name 
remaining,  as  Cslross,  a  town  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  back  or  bander  part  of 
Ross ;  and  Kinross,  which  signifies  the  Head  of  Ross.  Now,  at  this  clay,  al 
that  couotry  is  called  Fife,  from  an  eminent  person  of  that  name, 
somen,  they  say,  was  DusT:  Barodunum,  a  town  in  Lothian,  or,  as 
it,  Dunbar,  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  named  from  a  great  man 
Lothian  had  its  name,  not  long  ago,  from  Lothus,  king  of  the  Pints.  Csav 
Bingbam  is  wholly  a  Danish  word,  used,  as  I  think,  by  the  Danes,  after  the 
death  of  Kenneth,  who  possessed  that  country  for  some  years,  bavins;  drives 
the  Scots  beyond  the  wall  of  Severn  s ;  for  Caoningham  signifies,  in  the  Danish 
language,  the  king's  house  or  palace.  It  is  also  probable  that  March  was  ae 
called  by  the  Danes,  because  it  fixed  the  limits  between  both  lungdoaas.  As 
for  Edinburgh,  either  through  gross  ignorance  or  perverse  prejudice,  it  ts 
sometimes  called  the  Doleful  Valley,  and  sometimes  the  Maiden's  Casffta, 
The  name  in  itself  is  not  very  obscure,  though  it  becomes  so  by  bad  sasmare- 
ment ;  for  they  borrowed  tbese  appellations  from  French  romances,  mists 
were  devised  within  the  last  three  hundred  years.  This  is  certain,  tanu  the 
elder  Scots  called  it  Dmudmmm ;  asd  the  later  Edinburfuw^  herein  folks 
the  custom  of  their  country,  in  the  imposition  of  names ;  whereas  that 
is  a  middle  appellation  between  both,  I  think,  may  be  better  named 
But  enough  in  this  place  concerning  the  old  and  new  names  of  the 
of  which  I  have  spoken  more  largely  before.  To  return  then  to  ICesaneth 
Having  enlarged  bis  kingdom,  as  I  have  already  said,  and  settled  Trholrsnsui 
laws  for  the  administration  of  the  government,  he  further  endeavoured  to 
confirm  his  royal  authority  by  such  mean  and  trivial  things,  as  bordered  wvpos 
superstition.  There  was  a  marble  stone,  which  Simon  Brecus  is  said  to  kave 
imported  into  Ireland  out  of  Spain,  and  which  Fergus,  the  son  of  Fcromard. 
afterwards  brought  over  into  Scottish  Albion,  and  to  have  placed  is  Arjcytc. 
This  stone  Kenneth  removed  from  thence  to  Scone,  by  the  river  Tay,  where 
be  caused  it  to  be  enclosed  io  a  chair  of  wood.  The  kings  of  Scotland,  alter 
this,  were  woot  to  receive  their  regal  name,  and  to  be  invested  with  the  rovaJ 
robes,  sitting  in  this  chair,  till  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  of  England.'  «rf 
whom  io  bis  place.  Kenneth  also  translated  the  episcopal  see,  which)  the 
Plots  had  placed  at  Abernethy,  to  Fmnmm  JbeWi,  afterwards  called  St.  An- 
drew's. But  the  ancient  bishops  of  Scotland,  who  were  chosen  out  of  moons- 
terics,  did  not  strive  for  place  or  honour,  so  much  as  for  sanctity  and  learnt  sr- 
They  performed  their  functions  every  where,  occasionally,  as  opportMtiv 
offered,  without  eovj  or  ambitioa;  no  certain  dioceses  being  allotted  to  taws*. 
because  the  ecclesiastical  functioo  was  sot  as  >et  made  a  post  of  gain  sod 
world  I  v  lucre,  Io  this  manner  Kenneth  reigned  twenty  years.  In  the  beets- 
sing  of  his  fifth  year,  be  overthrew  the  Picts,  as  the  Black  Book  of  PaisJrv 
relates.  The  remaining  fifteen  years,  after  he  had  destroyed  that  goversv. 
ment,  be  lived  in  great  tranquillity,  maintaining  order  at  borne  by  bis  ja*t 
government,  and  peace  abroad  by  the  power  of  his  arms.  He  also  en- 
larged his  dominions  from  the  Oreadcs  to  the  wall  of  Adrian ;  and  died  i» 
the  year  noi. 
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Donald  V.  the  seventieth  King,  began  to  reign  A.  D.  854. 

Donald,  bis  brother,  was  next  chosen  king,  who  quite  altered  the  whole 
public  discipline,  together  with  his  own  demeanour.    For  whereas,  in  the 
tiftthne  of  Alpin,  he  made  a  shew  of  temperance,  and,  by  that  means, 
obtained  the  lore  of  the  better  sort ;  when  his  brother  was  dead,  as  if  he  had 
been  freed  from  all  fear  and  restraint,  he  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  pleasure* 
And,  as  if  there  had  been  no  danger  from  any  enemy  without,  he  neglected 
til  military  study,  and  kept  hardly  any  about  him  but  hunters,  falconers,  and 
tie  inferiors  of  new  pleasures ;  upon  whom  be  lavished  the  public  revenue. 
The  younger  sort,  who  were  prone  to  pleasures,  extolled  the  king  to  the  skies, 
as  a  noble  and  generous  prince,  and  ridiculed  the  economy  of  the  preceding 
times,  as  being  rode  and  niggardly.    The  ancient  counsellors,  foreseeing  that 
all  things  were  likely  to  ron  to  ruin  in  a  short  time,  came  to  the  king,  to  put 
mm  in  mind  of  his  duty,  and  remonstrated  with  him  on  his  present  evil  ways, 
warning  him  also  of  the  dangers  impending  on  him.   He,  notwithstanding  this, 
persisted  in  his  slothful  kind  of  life,  which  encouraged  the  remainder  of  the 
Picts  (as  if  an  hopeful  opportunity  had  been  given  to  them,  from  the  very  bot- 
tom of  despair)  to  court  the  assistance  of  the  two  most  powerful  of  the  English 
princes,  Osbreth  and  Ella ;  for  that  country  was  then  divided  into  several  king- 
doms.  To  them  the  Picts  laid  open  their  calamities,  and  implored  their  help, 
at  the  same  time  promising,  that  they  and  all  their  posterity  would  become  feu- 
datories to  the  English,  in  case  they  obtained  the  victory  over  the  Scots,  which 
ue7  judged  would  be  the  easier  on  account  of  the  slothful  nature  of  Donald. 
The  English  were  easily  persuaded,  and  having  settled  things  at  home,  led 
their  army  into  the  country  of  March,  from  whence  they  sent  heralds  to  Do- 
said,  requiring,  that  the  lands  which  the  Scots  had  forcibly  taken  from  the 
Picts,  their  friends  and  allies,  should  be  restored.    Donald,  by  the  advice  of 
the  estates,  which,  though  reluctantly  in  this  time  of  imminent  danger,  he 
had  convened,  levied  an  army,  and  met  the  enemy  at  Jedd,  a  river  in  Teviot- 
dale,  where  he  gave  them  battle,  and  overthrew  Osbreth,  who  was  forced  to  fly 
to  the  adjoining  mountains.    From  thence  Donald  marched  by  the  Tweed  to 
the  sea-side,  and  recovered  Berwick,  which  though  it  had  been  taken  by  the 
English,  was  now  deserted  by  them  again,  on  the  news  of  the  late  battle. 
Bert  he  took  all  the  ships  riding  in  the  month  of  the  river,  and  seized  the 
provisions  which  the  enemy  had  collected  there.    But  then,  on  the  other  band, 
sere  also  he  embraced  the  opportunity  of  renewing  bis  interrupted  pleasures ; 
tod,  as  if  his  enemies  had  been  wholly  overthrown,  he  indulged  himself  in  all 
kinds  of  voluptuousness.    The  Bnglish,  who  in  the  last  fight  were  rather 
scattered  than  subdued,  learning  by  their  spies  the  carelessness  and  security 
of  the  Scots,  gathered  what  force  they  could  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  set 
upon  them  by  night,  while  drowned  in  wine,  and  fast  asleep,  making  a  great 
daughter  amongst  them;  but  took  the  king,  who  was  between  sleeping  and 
waking  and  carried  hint  away  prisoner.    From  thence  they  followed  the 
coarse  of  their  victory  ;  and  to  make  their  revenge  more  complete,  divided 
their  army  into  two  parts,  and  so  marched  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 
Part  of  them,  when  they  oame  to  the  Forth,  procured  boats,  and  endeavoured 
to  pass  over  into  Fife ;  but  many  of  them  were  overset  and  drowned,  and  the 
rest  by  the  violence  of  the  storm,  forced  back  to  the  shore  where  they  had 
embarked.   From  thence,  they  then  marched  to  Stirling,  and,  joining  with  the 
rest  of  their  army,  passed  over  the  Forth  on  a  bridge.    The  Scots,  after  their 
flight,  gathered  themselves  into  a  body  in  the  vicinity,  but.  having  the  bare 
show  rather  than  the  strength  of  an  army,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
English  for  peace ;  which  was  not  refused,  because  their  strength  was  weak- 
ened by  the  late  unsuccessful  battle  at  Jedd,  and  also  by  the  tempest.   Though 
the  terms  proposed  by  the* English  were  hard  enough,  yet  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs  they  appeared  tolerable.    These  were,  that  the  Scots  should  yield 
QpaU  the  land  within  the  wall  of  Severn s ;  that  their  bounds  should  be  beyond 
Sliding,  on  the  Forth ;  beyond  Dunbarton,  on  the  Clyde ;  and  between  the 
t*o  rivers,  and  the  wall.    Galling  as  these  conditions  were,  yet  they  were 
18  some  measure  welcome  and  unexpected  to  the  Scots,  becaose  no  mention 
***&a4em  tbem  concerning  the  restoration  of  the  Picts;  for  the  English 
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and  Britons  divided  the  lands,  thus  obtained,  between  them,  the  river 
boundary  to  divide  them  both.  Some  think  that  the  money  still  called  Ster- 
ling was  then  coined  there.  When  the  lands  were  thus  partitioned,  the 
Picts,  who  had  thought  to  recover  their  own,  finding  how  much  they  were 
deceived,  pasted  over  to  Denmark  and  Norway :  a  lew  of  them,  who  ca»s« 
to  remain  in  England,  were  put  to  death,  under  the  pretext  that  they  would 
attempt  innovations  by  soliciting  foreign  aid.  Donald,  after  be  bad  made 
peace,  waa  honourably  received  on  bis  return,  partly  ont  of  respect  to  has 
ancestors,  and  partly  in  hopes  of  his  repentance  and  amendment.  Bat  as  be 
persevered  in  the  same  worthless  course,  the  nobles,  fearing  thai  so  sluggish 
a  person,  who  would  neither  hearken  to  friendly  counsels,  nor  bo  reclaimed 
by  calamity,  would  lose  that  part  of  the  kingdom  which  remained,  nonfinnd 
bun  in  a  prison ;  where,  either  out  of  grief  and  anguish  of  heart,  in  bating  bis 
pleasure  restrained,  or  from  fear  of  being  made  a  public  spectacle,  be  laid 
violent  hands  on  himself,  in  the  sixth  year  of  bis  reign.  Others  report,  that 
this  Donald  performed  many  noble  exploits,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
that  he  died  a  natural  death  at  Scone,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  858. 

Const ANT1NB  II.  tie  seventy-/r$t  King,  beg**  to  reign  A.  D.  80S. 

Constantino  II.  the  son  of  Kenneth,  was  crowned,  on  the  death  of  Donald,  at 
Scone.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  spirit,  extremely  valiant,  and  vary  dear- 
ous  to  wipe  away  the  ignominy  which  the  kingdom  had  received  under  Donald, 
and  to  enlarge  it  to  the  bounds  his  father  had  left ;  but  he  was  diasuaded  from 
that  enterprise  by  bis  nobles,  because  the  greatest  part  of  the  soldiery  were 
slain ;  and  the  remainder  grown  so  corrupt,  that  it  was  not  fit  to  put  arms 
into  their  bands.  On  this  account,  the  king  first  bent  his  care  to  correct  the 
public  manners ;  and  accordingly  be  reduced  the  order  of  ecclesiastica  to  thru 
ancient  simplicity  by  severe  laws,  for  they  had  left  off  preaching,  and  bad  given 
themselves  up  to  luxury,  bunting,  hawking,  and  courtly  pomp.  He  caused  the 
young  soldiers,  who  were  grown  effeminate  with  voluptuousness  and  ease,  10  be 
on  the  bare  ground,  and  to  have  only  one  meal  a  day.  Drunkards  he  pnnisbrd 
with  death.  He  also  prohibited  all  sports,  except  those  which  served  to  harden 
the  body  and  invigorate  the  mind.  When,  by  these  laws,  the  military  of  the 
kingdom  were  brought  to  a  better  condition,  a  certain  islander,  named  B%e 
nus,  whom  the  king  himself  bad  made  governor  of  Locbaber,  a  man  of  an  uav 

auiet  spirit,  and  ambitious  of  dominion,  rose  up  in  arms.  He,  knowing  ibat 
be  young  soldiers  could  not  well  endure  the  severity  of  these  new  regula- 
tions, first  gathered  a  small  number,  and  then  a  greater,  complaining  of  the 
present  state  of  things.  Finding  that  his  discourse  was  acceptable  to  these, 
he  easily  persuaded  them  to  conspire  against  Constantine ;  but  being  more 
active  than  cautious  in  strengthening  their  faction,  they  were  betrayed  by 
some  of  their  own  confederates,  and  slain,  before  they  knew  that  any  force* 
were  coming  against  them.  Bvenus,  the  head  of  the  conspiracy,  was  publich 
executed.  About  this  time  the  Danes,  then  the  most  potent  and  flourishing 
nation  amongst  the  Germans,  were  solicited  by  the  Picts  to  take  up  anas 
against  the  Scots.  One  Buernus,  or,  as  others  write,  Verna,  whose  wife  bad 
been  ravished  by  Osbreth,  made  also  a  similar  application  to  them ;  which 
they,  being  overstocked  with  young  people  at  home,  easily  assented  to;  and 
so  came  over  in  numerous  transports,  and  with  a  great  navy,  into  Britain. 
Their  first  descent  was  in  Fife ;  where  they  slew  all  they  met,  without  dis- 
tinction, out  of  hatred  to  the  Christian  religion;  and  then,  dividing  their  army, 
they  spoiled  the  country  in  two  several  directions.  Constantino  made  head 
against  them ;  first  setting  upon  that  brigade  commanded  by  Hubba,  brother 
to  the  Danish  king,  who  being  hindered  from  joining  the  other  body  of  troop* 
by  the  sudden  swelling  of  the  river  Leven,  was  there  easily  overcome  aad 
slain,  except  a  few  of  his  men  who  could  swim  over  the  river,  and  they  fled 
to  the  second  commander,  called  Humber.  Constantino,  in  bis  pursuit, 
marched  as  if  be  want,  not  to  a  battle,  but  to  a  prey,  and  overtook  them  near 
the  town  of  Crail,  though  oo  his  arrival  he  found  them  strongly  entrenched 
For  the  Danes,  having  learned  prudence  by  their  late  disaster,  had  snadr  a 
kind  of  defensive  fortification,  upon  some  small  winding  rocks  near  the  short, 
by  heaping  up  a  quantity  of  stones  which  lay  there,    in  this  situation  Cm> 
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staotrne  assaulted  fbem ;  tat  by  reason  of  the  incomraodiousness  of  the  place, 
and  the  desperate  fury  of  the  Danes,  he  paid  dear  for  his  rashness,  not  only 
losing  a  great  part  of  his  army,  bat  being  taken  prisoner  himself,  and  carried 
into  a  care  hard  by,  where  he  was  slain.  There  are  some  monuments  of  this 
fight  remaining  to  this  day,  as  the  cafe,  the  circa  retaliation  of  the  camp,  which 
was  oat  eat  oat  regularly,  or  in  equal  spaces,  but  circnitously,  according  to 
the  bending  of  the  rocks.  Some  lay  the  blame  of  this  calamity  upon  the 
Picts.  who,  being  admitted  into  Constantino's  army,  were  the  first  that  ran 
awaj,  and  drew  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops  after  them.  The  Danes  imme- 
diately gathered  up  the  spoils,  and  departed  to  their  ships;  and  the  king's  body 
being  found  the  day  after,  was  carried  to  the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors,  in  the 
island  of  feohnkill.  He  possessed  the  kingdom  sixteen  years,  and  died  in 
the  j  ear  874 

Eth us,  the  seventy  second  King,  began  kit  reign  A.  D.  874. 

His  brother,  Ethos,  who  succeeded  him,  was  surnamed  Alipes,  from  his 
wtftness  in  running.  He  was  elected  king  on  no  other  or  better  account,  than 
that  of  baring  gathered  the  relics  of  the  army,  after  having  been  scattered  by 
tV  Danes.  Amongst  the  prodigies  of  his  time  are  mentioned  the  appearance 
'«i  these  sea-monsters,  which,  as  they  come  only  at  long  intervals,  in  shoals, 
are  considered  as  unlucky  omens.  The  common  people  call  them  sea-monks ; 
others  give  them  the  name  ofbassineti,  that  is,  hooded,  or  helmet  fish.  El  bus 
quite  unmindful  both  of  his  brother  and  of  his  ancestors,  giving  himself  up  to 
eierv  kind  of  vice,  and  drawing  the  young  soldiers,  who  were  by  nature  easily 
ifduoed.  along  with  him,  was  seized  by  a  combination  of  the  nobility,  and, 
after  all  the  flagitious  acts  of  his  life  had  been  declared  to  the  people  in  a  long 
speech,  he  was  forced  to  abjure  the  government  in  the  second  year  of  his 
retrn.  Three  days  after,  he  died  in  prison  through  grief.  What  chiefly  of- 
fended the  men  of  military  genius  against  him,  was  his  slothful  inactivity, 
because,  when  the  Danes  were  at  war  with  the  English,  and  many  bloody 
battles  had  been  fought  between  them,  he  never  thought  of  recovering  the 
country  which  be  bad  lost ;  nor  would  even  bear  to  be  reminded  of  it  by 
others.  Some  affirm,  that  he  was  not  compelled  to  relinquish  the  kingdom, 
but  that  he  was  wounded  in  a  combat  by  Gregory,  who  was  desirous  of  get- 
ting the  government  into  his  own  hands,  and  that  he  died  two  months  after- 
wards, in  the  year  876. 

Gregory,  the  seventy-third  King,  began  to  reign  A.  D.  875. 

Gregory,  the  son  of  DongaHos,  was  elected  king  in  his  stead ;  a  person  of 
*  truly  royal  spirit,  in  whom  no  virtue  was  wanting,  that  was  necessary  to 
complete  a  monarch.    First,  he  brought  over  all  those  to  his  favour,  who  had 
beea  agaiast  him  when  be  endeavoured  to  gain  the  throne ;  and  next  he  pro- 
ceeded to  restore  the  nobles  themselves ;  besides  which,  he  so  tempered  the 
luictaess  of  bis  government  with  affability,  that  he  got  the  command  of  his 
•objects  more  by  love  than  by  fear.    He  either  revived  the  old  laws  concern- 
ing the  rights  of  the  clergy,  who  were  almost  in  the  nature  of  slaves,  under  the 
Picts,  or  else  he  made  new  ones  to  the  same  purpose.    His  first  expedition  was 
into  Fife,  agaiast  those  Picts  who  bad  been  left  there  by  the  Danes,  whilst  they 
were  employing  their  arms  against  the  English.    These  he  drove  not  only  oot 
of  Fife,  but  also  out  of  Lothian  and  March.    The  Danes,  on  his  approaching 
Berwick,  dreading,  that  if  they  should  meet  with  any  misfortune,  the  English 
voald  be  against  them,  studiously  avoided  risking  a  battle  with  Gregory.    In- 
stead of  encountering  him,  therefore,  they  sent  part  of  their  forces  over  the 
riier  into  Nortbamberland,  commanding  them  to  join  a  small  brigade  of  their 
countrymen,  who  had  newly  landed  there ;  while  the  rest  entered  Berwick,  to 
'trenjtthea  that  garrison.    The  English  there,  who  were  under  the  command  of 
the  Danes,  though  very  unwillingly,  as  being  of  a  different  religion  from  them- 
"tos,  gave  admission  to  the  Scots  in  the  night-time ;  by  which  means  all  the 
foreigners  were  pat  to  the  sword.    From  thence,  Gregory  marched  into  North- 
umberland, where  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  Hardyknute,  and  made  so 
yeat  a  slaughter  of  the  Danes,  that  their  numbers,  which  were  lately  formi- 
dable to  aU  Britain,  became  wonderfully  diminished.    This  was  partly  accom- 

6.  R 
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tltshed  by  Gregory  of  Scotland,  sad  partly  by  Alfred  of  Bagtaad.    Oretxrr 
aviug  reduced  Northumberland,  gave  free  leave  to  those  English  wW  a. £  « 
mind  to  depart ;  while  he  very  courteously  distributed  lands  amoag  the  r«»* 
who  chose  to  remain.   The  greater  part  of  the  English,  therefore,  staid  be***! 
partly  out  of  love  of  their  native  soil,  partly  on  acoouot  of  the  kinar's  bom** 
and  partly  also  for  fear  of  their  enemies.    For,  as  the  English  had.  dsnv 
several  years  past,  sustained  many  cruel  engagements  with  the  Danes,  in  «l  ■ 
the  victory  was  often  uncertain,  many  of  them  chose  rather  to  be  aadtr  u  t 
dominion  of  the  Scots,  who,  though  formerly  enemies,  were  yet  Cbri»Ki*a< 
than  either  to  fall  into  the  power  of  the  bloody  Danes,  or  to  hope  foe  a  c**«*j 
support  from  their  own  countr)  men ;  especially  since  things  were  ismci. 
general  confusion  over  all  Britain,  that  the  people  knew  not  which  party  to  »v- 
cour  first.     After  Gregory  had  chastised  the  Danes  so  severely  that  he  a*4  s 
reason  to  expect  any  more  trouble  from  them,  he  turned  Ms  arms  agaia*: ! 
Britons,  who  as  >  et  held  some  of  the  Scottish  dominions :  but,  on  their  rest  r ; 
the  lands,  and  promising  to  assist  him  against  the  Danes,  in  ease  they  «** 
return,  he  made  peace  with  them,  and  disbanded  his  army.    The  Bfiw.b« 
however,  after  their  return  home,  repented  of  the  treaty  they  had  mad* .  ■- 
entering  Scotland  again  in  a  hostile  manner,  were  driving  away  a  great  b»  ' 
when  Gregory  met  them  at  Locbmaben,  and,  after  a  bloody  fight,  ovcrtw* 
them;  Cons  tan  tine,  their  king,  falling  in  the  battle.    The  Britoas.  k*«i 
received  this  fruit  of  tlieir  ill  condnct,  made  Herbert,  the  brother  of  Coav.» 
tine,  king;  and  then  began  to  think  in  what  a  dangerous  state  they  *rf 
hating  both  the  Scots  and  Danes  for  their  enemies ;  while  their  alliaaee  •  •■• 
the  English  was  very  precarious.     Weighing  these  consideration*,  the?  •#■ 
ambassadors  to  the  Scots  for  peace,  who  refused  it  on  any  other  term*,  ihju  t  - 
cession  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  to  them;  which  was  yielded  * 
and  the  peace  made  on  those  conditions.    About  the  same  time,  their  c*. 
ambassadors  from  Alured  of  England,  partly  to  congratulate  the  Sc~-t»   •, 
their  victory  over  the  Danes,  which  ought,  they  said,  to  be  justly  accept*- 
to  all  Christians;  and  partly  to  enter  into  a  new  league  against  all  tfc*  *  * 
mies  of  the  faith.     An  alliance  was  accordingly  concluded  between  tar  » 
nations,  on  these  conditions :   "  That  they  should  oppose,  with  their  •  • 
forces,  all  foreign  enemies  who  should  make  a  descent  on  the  borders  of  n  w 
country ;  and  that  the  Scots  should  quietly  enjoy  forever  the  laadswhsrh  is*-» 
had  gained  from  the  Danes/'     Peace  being  thus  secured  by  arias  oa  e»«*» 
side,  and  a  league  made  and  established,  news  was  brought  to  Gregory.  •?  * 
his  return,  that  the  Irish  had  made  an  irruption  into  Galloway.    The  can** 
the  war  was  pretended  to  be  this,  that  the  men  of  Galloway  bad.  fas  a  a**  * 
manner,  seized  upon  and  plundered  some  galleys  which  were  driven  an  uv  •■ 
coasts,  belonging  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland.    IV  In*.* 
when  they  heard  that  Gregory  was  coming,  hastened,  in  great  eowsterMU  * 
with  the  prey  they  had  gained,  to  their  ships ;  and  the  king,  with  a  good  «*• 
and  strong  army,  as  soon  as  he  conveniently  could,  crossed  the  caaaari  »  * 
Duncan,  Donatus,  or  Dunachus,  was  at  that  time  king  of  Ireland,  hat.  a--.  . 
under  age,  Brienus  and  Cornelius,  two  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  soi-    • 
under  him,  divided  the  whole  country  into  separate  factions.    Bat  ao«  i*  < 
suddenly  concluded  a  truce  on  the  approach  of  a  foreign  enemy ;  after  *  • 
they  pitched  and  fortified  their  camps  apart,  near  the  river  Baaa.  a  r  uv 
that  seemed  very  well  adapted  for  that  purpose.    Their  end  in  doJau;  th»  •»• 
to  weary  out  Gregory  by  delay,  and  to  force  him  to  withdraw  his  army  ww=  » 
depopulated  country,  for  want  of  provision.    Gregory  penetrated  tfcrotct 
their  design,  and  there! ore  secretly,  in  the  night,  sent  part  of  his  army  to  *ne 
upon  a  bill  which  overhung  the  eamp  of  Brienus.    The  day  after,  whes  •-** 
battle  took  place,  these  Scots,  In  the  heat  of  the  fight,  threw  down  aw; 
stones  upon  the  Irish  camp,  which  crushed  many  of  the  men  to  piece* .  »- 
so  terrified  the  rest,  that  their  ranks  were  broken,  and  they  fled  ia  treat  <?  * 
order  and  oonfusion.    Cornelius,  hearing  of  this  event,  drew  eaT  has  ar*" 
without  striking  a  blow,  into  places  of  greater  safety.    Brienas  was  th-n 
his  camp ;  the  rest  bad  as  much  quarter  given  them  as  possible,  by  the  «re>-* 
of  Gregory,  who  then  marched  over  the  country  without  cosnmrttiac  »*' 
ravages ;  which  lenity  occasioned  many  rather  to  submit  thssnjstvri  t>  *> 
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were?  of  the  king,  than  to  withstand  him  by  force.  The  fortified  towns  were 
•tre ngtbeoed  with  garrisons ;  aod  Gregory,  having  reduced  Dundalk  and  Drog- 
urda,  two  places  made  strong  both  by  nature  and  art,  determined  to  march 
•lirrctlj  to  Dublin.  Bat  hearing  that  Cornelias,  general  of  all  the  Irish  forces, 
«ii  coating  "gainst  him  with  a  great  army,  he  turned  aside  to  fight  him,  and 
gained  the  victory,  following  the  fugitives  as  far  as  Dublin,  to  which  he  laid 
»««t*.  As  there  was  not  provision  enough  in  the  city  for  the  number  of 
people  that  had  fled  thither,  a  capitulation  was  entered  into  through  the 
aeduuoo  of  Connachos,  the  bishop.  Gregory,  at  his  entrance,  did  no  injury 
to  say  of  the  inhabitants ;  bat  visited  Duncan,  his  kinsman,  and  protested 
'hat  he  came  not  thither  out  of  an  ambitious  desire  to  take  away  the  kingdom 
troo  him,  or  to  amass  riches  for  himself,  but  only  to  revenge  the  wrongs  which 
he  sad  received.  Accordingly  he  committed  the  care  of  the  young  king  to 
wirfc  of  Us  old  counsellors  as  he  judged  were  most  faithful ;  while  he  assumed 
'•>  hiaoelf  the  title  of  being  bis  guardian,  till  he  should  be  of  age.  He  also 
pot  garrisons  into  the  forts,  and  exacted  an  oath  from  the  nobility,  that  they 
tftoald  admit  neither  English,  Dane,  nor  Briton  into  the  island,  without  his 
prraitssioa ;  he  appointed  judges  in  convenient  places,  who  were  to  adminia- 
**r  justice  betwixt  man  and  man  in  matters  of  controversy,  according  to  the 

*ws  of  the  country ;  and  then  taking  sixty  hostages  for  the  performance  of 
t  ^-se  conditions,  he  returned  home  in  triumph.  The  fame  of  bis  justice  made 
!'•<-  peace  much  firmer  and  lasting,  than  any  terror  of  his  arms  could  have 
''•oe.    Having  thus  managed  matters  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  departed 

.»•  life  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  being  no  less  eminent  for  his 
";«itv  and  temperance,  than  for  his  valour  and  magnanimity  ;  so  that  he  was 
'v*dy  named,  by  his  countrymen,  Gregory  the  Great     He  died  in  the 

Donald  VI.  the  seventy-fourth  Amy,  began  his  reign  A,  D.  892. 

Itoaald,  the  sixth  of  that  name,  the  son  of  Constantino  II.  was  made  king 

•  *<  r  Gregory,  having  been  recommended  by  his  great  predecessor,  before 
•is  death,  to  the  nobility.  He  did  not  falsify  the  opinion  which  men  had  con- 
••  i»ed  of  his  being  a  very  prudent  prince ;  for  he  so  maintained  peace,  as  to 

'  alaays  prepared  for  war.  Though  for  a  long  time  be  had  no  enemy  to  en- 
"Minier.  he  took  care  that  the  soldiery  should  not  degenerate,  or,  by  becoming 
-  >rrnpted  through  ease  and  rest,  grow  inclinable,  as  had  often  happened,  to 
mo  iuio  all  manner  of  evil  practices.  When  a  new  army  of  Danes  drew 
'  «*  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  and  lay  at  anchor  there  for  some  days, 

•  •ibfMit  molesting  any  one,  Donald  collected  an  army,  and,  being  watchful  of 
* !  opportunities,  went  to  guard  that  province.  Then,  hearing  that  the  Danes 
i»l  Bade  a  descent  upon  the  English  territory,  he  sent  aid  to  king  Alured, 

•  bo  foaghl  a  bloody  battle  with  the  Danes.  But,  though  he  gained  the  vic- 
!"'!.  he  was  content  to  admit  the  Danes  into  part  of  his  dominions,  provided 
t**j  vould  torn  Christians.  Peace  was  accordingly  made  on  these  terms,  the 
•--■J  vii  disbanded,  and  Donald  returned  borne,  where  be  met  with  domes- 
;-  tjuqoielode.  There  happened  so  great  a  feud  betwixt  the  people  of  Ross 
•»4  those  of  March,  caused  by  some  small  robberies  at  first,  that  more  were 
♦'«i«  bt  partial  combats,  than  if  they  had  met  in  a  pitched  battle.  Donald 
f  «4*ded  thither,  and,  having  put  to  death  the  heads  of  the  factions,  restored 
(-»«<*«  to  the  country.    John  Fordon.  the  Scottish  chronologer,  says,  that  in 

<«ripeditftoo  he  died  at  Fores,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  being  poisoned  ; 
""  Hoc-tins  amrms,  that  he  returned  to  Northumberland,  to  enforce  the  terms 
••i  ihr  peace  which  he  had  made  with  the  Danes,  of  whom  he  was  always  sus- 

•••  *%,  and  that  he  died  there,  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years,  A.  D.  003.  His 
«*«u*y  waa  precious  both  to  rich  and  poor. 

ro*rrjiffTlNE  HI.  the  seventy-fifth  King,  began  to  reign  A.  D.  903. 

<  oostaotine  III.  the  son  of  Ethos,  was  made  king  in  the  room  of  Donald. 
{;*  •**  a  aeaa  of  no  ill  disposition,  yet  could  not  be  truly  termed  firmly  and 
"  fitastfy  rood*  The  Daoes,  after  failing  in  their  endeavours  to  prevail  with 
*»*rwy  and  Donald  to  join  them  against  the  English,  who  were  then  Chris- 
'"<»«.  entity  wroogbt  upon  ConsUntine  by  gifts,  and  the  vain  promise  of 
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enlarging  his  dominions,  to  make  a  league  with  then.   This  scarcely  lasted  t  ee 
years;  for  the  Danes,  deserting  the  Scots,  formed  an  alliance  win  taw  EnrJtifc. 
This  also  had  hardly  continued  four  years,  when  Edward,  kins;  of  Ba*;Ue4 
gathered  an  army  together,  and  spoiled  the  eooatry  of  the  Danes;  by  whi  : 
they  were  reduced  to  such  straits,  that  they  were  forced  to  retawn  to  ur 
Scots,  whom  they  had  lately  deserted ;  and  to  whom  they  swore  most  rehr- 
oasly,  that  they  would  for  ever  after  observe  the  amity  inviolably.    Tan 
second  league  is  reported  to  have  been  entered  into,  with  great  cerwsnoay.  tc 
the  tenth  year  of  Constantine ;  at  which  time  he  gave  Cumberland  to  Mal- 
colm, son  of  the  last  king,  which  was  a  favourable  presage  to  him,  thai  t>* 
next  reign  should  be  his  own.    The  same  custom  was  afterwards  ohsti  m 
by  some  succeeding  kings,  to  the  manifest  disannulling  of  the  old  way  of  co- 
vering the  estates,  whose  free  suffrages  ought  not  to  have  been  thus  aferidz'-' 
but  this  was  like  the  designation  of  the  consuls  by  the  Cmsars,  which  put  i » 
end  to  the  Roman  liberty.     A  war  being  now  begun  between  Edward,  v  - 
son  of  Alured,  and  the  Danes;  Constantine  sent  aid  to  the  latter,  anrirr  t* 
conduct  of  Malcolm.     He  joined  his  army  with  the  Danes,  and  being  soprn*.- 
in  number,  they  harassed  the  adjoining  countries  of  the  Engliak,  mak.r>; 
great  devastation  wherever  they  came,  that  they  might  force  the  enemy.  «* 
were  inferior  in  numbers,  to  a  battle.    They  were,  indeed,  so  arvoganth  e  ■>- 
6dent  of  their  strength,  that  they  thought  their  enemy  would  never,  darr  t  • 
look  them  in  the  race ;  so  that  now,  as  secure  of  the  victory,  they  began  t- 
talk  of  dividing  the  spoil.    *Bot,  as  prosperity  often  blinds  the  eyes  ol  t: 
wise ;  so  adversity,  and  the  foresight  of  danger,  is  a  good  schoolmaster,  e»f . 
to  the  weaker  side/   Tbos  it  was  here,  for  what  the  English  wanted  in  strewn* 
they  supplied  with  art,  skill,  and  stratagem.    Their  army  was  well  suppi  ?«i 
with  reserves,  and  so  they  began  the  fight ;  when  the  first  ranks,  as  they  a><! 
been  instructed,  gave  ground,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  being  diseoorf:'' 
made  an  appearance  of  flying,  that  so,  their  enemies  pursuing  them  io  c.% 
order,  they  might  again  return  upon  them  in  that  straggling  posture.    AtU- ' 
stan,  the  base- born  son  of  Edward,  was  general  of  all  the  English  forces.  *• 
our  writers  affirm ;  and  Grafton  also  says  the  same  thing.    They  make  r  • 
Athelstan  guilty  of  parricide,  in  killing  his  father,  and  sis  two  brothers  Ed: 
and    Edwin,   whose  right  it  was  immediately   to  have  succeeded  to  i* 
kingdom.     Fame  increases  the  suspicion,  that  Edward  was  violently  pm  '• 
death,  because  it  attributes  to  him  the  title  of  a  niartvr.     For  this  fact  Atb*  • 
stao  being  hated,  to  recover  the  favour  of  the  people,  resolved  open  »*■ 
eminent  enterprise  ;  and  accordingly  determined,  at  last,  to  expiate  the  hi  * 
of  his  kindred,  by  shedding  that  of  his  enemies.     Io  pursuance  of  this  re**  •: 
tton,  when  be  bad  fought  stoutly  for  a  time,  he  ga%c  ground  by  little  i 
little;  but  afterward  retreated  with  more  precipitation,  and  in  greater  kj/ 
and  confusion,  as  if  be  intended  absolutely  to  run  away.    The  Dane*  ».♦  < 
Scots,  supposing  themselves  conquerors,  were  unwilling  to  make  any  br:«t 
pursuit,  lest  the  most  dastardly  of  the  soldiers  should  enjoy  all  the  boot  v.  a   : 
therefore  they  returned  to  pluoder  the  camp.     Upon  this  Athelstan  gsir  « 
signal;  and  the  English,  returning  to  their  colours,  set  upon  them  as  »!»*■ 
were  scattered  and  laden  with  spoil,  and  killed  them  like  so  many  dogs.   1'  • 
greatest  part  of  the  Scottish  nobility  fell  io  this  fight,  who  chose  rather  to «'  - 
on  the  ftpot,  than  to  undergo  the  ignomioy  of  deserting  their  companion*  a 
war.     Malcolm  being  sorely  wounded,  was  carried  off  the  field  by  his  «*• 
men,  and  sent  the  doleful  tidings  of  the  loss  of  his  army  to  Const* n u  ' 
nor  was  the  face  of  things  more  pleasant  amongst  the  Danes.     AthcUtj?. 
during  the  confusion  of  his  enemies,  took  Cumberland  and  WestmoreU:  J 
from  the  Scots,  and  Northumberland  from  the  Danes.    Constantine,  not  hiv- 
ing foree  enough  either  to  wage  war,  or  to  insist  upon  an  honourable  pra<<% 
called  a  ronvention  of  the  estates  at  Abernethy,  where  be  willingly  rem  <  * 
the  kingdom,  joining  the  Culdecs,  or  worshippers  of  God,  as  the  monks  ol  t  >: 
age  were  called,  among  whom,  as  in  a  sanctuary,  he  spent  the  recaniniag  t  •  * 
Years  of  his  life  at  St.  Andrew's.     He  died  in  the  year  943,  and  the  forti<"» 
from  the  beginning  of  bis  reign.     Here  the  English  writers,  who  are  prom* 
in  their  own  praises,  aaVm,  that  Athelstan  was  the  sole  monarch  of  all  Biv 
tain,  and  that  the  others,  who  had  the  names  of  kings  in  Albinos,  were  oei) 
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precariously  to,  being  hit  dependents,  and  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  him, 
«« their  supren*  lord.  They  quote  many  ignoble  English  authors  aa  favourers 
of  this  opinion ;  tad,  to  procure  themselves  greater  credit,  they  add  also  Ma- 
ritaus  Scotos,  who  was  indeed  an  illustrioos  writer.  There  is,  however,  no 
mention  of  this  ia  that  edition  of  Marianas  which  was  printed  in  Germany ; 
and  if  they  have  another  writer  of  the  name,  different  from  him  who  is  publicly 
read,  and  one  Interpolated  or  forged  by  themselves,  let  him  be  produced. 
bVtides,  those  persons  being  men  generally  unlearned,  do  not,  in  some  places, 
•aSeJeatly  understand  their  own  writers ;  neither  do  they  take  notice,  that 
Bros,  William  of  Malmsbory,  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  commonly  give 
the  same  of  Britain  to  that  part  of  the  island  over  which  the  Britons  ruled, 
vaiea  was  within  the  wall  of  Adrian ;  or,  when  tbey  stretched  their  dominions 
farthest,  within  the  wall  of  Severos ;  so  that  the  Scots  and  Picts  are  often- 
timet  reckoned  by  them  as  being  out  of  Britain,  and  a  transmarine  people. 
Therefore,  when  tbey  read,  that  the  English  once  reigned  over  all  Britain, 
tbey  understand  the  authors,  as  including  Albinm  or  Albion ;  whereas  they 
of t< a  circumscribe  Britain  within  narrower  limits ;  but  of  this  I  have  spoken 
nore  largely  io  another  place.    To  return  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 


Malcolm  I.  the  seventy-sixth  King,  began  to  reign  A.  D.  943. 

Coastantine  having  retired  into  a  monastery,  Malcolm,  the  son  of  Donald, 
*•»  proclaimed  king.  Athelstan  being  now  dead,  and  his  brother  Edmund 
''lining,  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  revolted  from  the  English,  and 
returned  to  their  old  masters.  Moreover,  the  Danes,  who  remained  in  North- 
umberland, sent  for  Avalassos,  their  countryman,  of  the  royal  progeny,  who 
tid  been  an  eiile  in  Ireland,  to  make  him  king.  Edmund,  foreseeing  that 
tW  Hoods  of  war  were  gathering  over  his  head,  yielded  Cumberland  and 
H  ettmoreland  to  Malcolm,  anon  this  condition,  that  the  next  soeeeasor  in 
Uw  Scottish  kingdom  should  take  an  oath  to  the  king  of  England,  as  the  lord 
psramaunt  of  that  country.  Afterwards  he  easily  reduced  the  Danes,  who 
h»d  been  afllicted  with  various  calamities ;  but  be  did  not  Ions;  survive  his 
itetory.  The  English  then  chose  his  brother  Edred  for  their  king;  against 
•boa  the  Danes,  who  possessed  Northumberland,  and  never  cordially  on- 
vrred  any  peace  which  they  made  with  the  English,  revolted ;  and  whilst 
fcdred  was  encumbered  with  other  affairs  at  a  distance,  they  took  from  him 
kaiit  strong  and  well-fortified  places,  particularly  York ;  but  he  at  length 
"trcssae  them  with  the  assistance  of  10,000  Scots.  Malcolm,  on  his  return 
boat,  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  the  arts  of  peace ;  and  to  core  the  disorders 
trtiiooed  by  the  wars,  especially  luxury  and  licentious  living,  he  usually 
fiuted,  ia  person,  all  the  courts  of  judicature  once  in  two  years,  and  adminis- 
tf'ed  justice  with  great  equity.  At  length,  whilst  be  was  busy  in  punishing 
ft*bers,  and  ia  restraining  the  lewd  manners  of  the  younger  sort,  he  was  mur- 
dered in  the  night,  by  some  conspirators  of  the  province  of  Murray,  in  the 
mots  year  of  his  reign.  The  perpetrators  of  this  villany,  being  discovered 
k*  (he  nobles,  were  put  to  death,  each  according  to  his  degree  of  guilt,  in 
ftusjaituag  the  parricide. 

l9Dtrt.ru s,  Me  seventy-seventh  King,  began  to  reign,  A.  D.  962. 

Indalfos  reigned  after  him,  who,  having  settled  things  in  peace  at  home, 
pused  seven  years  in  great  tranquillity ;  but  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign, 
ifc  Danes,  taking  offence  that  a  preference  was  given  to  the  English,  and  that 
■  persetaal  league  bad  been  formed  between  the  two  kings,  injurious,  as  they 
"scejved,  to  their  interests,  camo  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships  into  the  frith  of 
Fwts,  sad  so  alarmed  the  Scots,  that  they  were  nearly  overthrown  by  the 
"rprtsc  In  this  sudden  invasion,  the  people  were  all  struck  with  fear  and 
mwnent ;  some  retired  with  their  goods  into  the  interior,  as  to  a  place  of 
•w*  safety ;  while  others  ran  to  the  sea-side,  to  hinder  the  enemy's  landing. 
The  tee  consmaaders  of  the  Danish  fleet,  Ha  go  and  Helricns,  endeavoured 
bit  to  tend  ia  Lothian,  and  afterwards  in  Fife,  but  being  frustrated  in  their 
v*wt,tbev  attempted  to  enter  the  river  Tay,  where,  also,  they  were  hindered 
(*w  nuking  any  descent  After  this  they  coasted  along  the  shores  of  Angus, 
tarn,  Usrr,  and  Bnchan;  bat,  being  prevented  from  landing  in  all  those 
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parts,  they  stood  oat  to  so*,  at  if  they  intended  to  return  home.  Within  a  few 
days,  however,  when  all  was  secore,  they  came  back  again,  and  having  found 
a  convenient  place  in  Boyn,  at  the  month  of  the  river  Cullen,  they  there 
landed  their  men  without  opposition,  before  the  coontry-people  could  gnc 
any  alarm  of  their  arrival.  When  Indulfos  heard  of  their  disembark  •- 
tion,  he  marched  towards  them  before  they  could  well  have  any  notice  of  bit 
coming ;  and  first  lie  set  upon  the  straggling  plunderers,  whom  he  drovr  ta 
their  army,  but  made  no  great  slaughter  of  them,  because  the  main  body  of 
the  Danes  was  near,  to  cover  their  retreat.  When  the  two  armies  earn*  in 
sight  of  each  other,  they  both  drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  which  began  wit* 
equal  force  and  courage.  Whilst  they  were  thus  fiercely  fighting.  Gran** 
and  Ounbar,  with  some  troops  out  of  Lothian,  appeared  on  the  rear  of  t*c 
Danes ;  which  threw  tbem  into  such  a  consternation,  that  they  fled,  ansae  to 
their  ships,  others  to  unknown  places,  according  to  their  fears  of  the  eoctn% 
bat  the  greater  part  of  them  drew  up  in  a  close  circular  body,  in  a  wouci 
vale,  where  they  stood,  bravely  resolved  to  conquer  or  die.  In  the  me&A 
time,  Indulfus,  as  if  his  foes  bad  been  wholly  overcome,  rode  up  and  dowa 
with  a  few  attendants,  by  which  imprudence  be  came  into  conflict  with  ibr 
Danes,  who  slew  him,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign*  Soon- 
say,  that  he  was  killed  by  the  shooting  of  an  arrow  from  one  of  the  vessel* . 
having  put  off  bis  armour,  that  he  might  be  more  active  in  the  pnramit,  ami 
press  the  more  eagerly  upon  the  fugitives,  as  they  were  hunting  to  get  ©o 
board  their  ships. 

Duff,  the  seventy-eighth  Kino,  beg**  to  reign  A.  D.  961. 

After  his  death,  Duff,  the  son  of  Malcoftn,  obtained  the  krngdosn.  In  ibr 
beginning  of  bis  reign,  he  made  Gulenus.  son  of  king  Indulfus.  governor  ot 
Cumberland.  He  also  sent  him  into  the  jfSbodss,  which  were  then  in  a  sutf 
of  war  and  disorder,  to  restrain  the  frequent  robberies  committed  in  ta«*r 
islands ;  for  the  young  soldiers  of  the  nobility,  having  got  many  cosnpaaiuft 
about  them,  made  the  common  people  tributary  to  them,  imposing  a  pcewntan 
mulct  on  every  family,  besides  free  quarter.  Culenus,  however,  dealt  o»t 
more  harshly  with  tbem,  than  with  the  governors,  who  ought  to  have  restrain*  «1 
such  outrages.  He  directed  that,  for  the  future,  those  persons,  by  wh»»r 
negligcnce  such  disorders  occurred,  should  make  satisfaction  to  the  common- 
alty, and  also  pay  a  fine  to  the  king.  This  regulation  struck  aura  a  terror 
into  these  worthless  characters,  that  many  of  them  went  over  to  Irclaipi. 
and  there  got  their  living  by  daily  labour.  But  if  the  correction  pro*r*fl 
acceptable  to  the  common  people,  it  was  grievously  offensive  to  the  noble 
relatives  of  those  who  were  banished,  as  well  as  to  many  of  the  younger  sort, 
who  were  in  love  with  that  idle  kind  of  life.  These  men.  in  their  pm  jt- 
meciiogs  and  assemblies,  first  secretly,  and  afterwards  in  the  presence  »f  * 
multitude  of  such  as  applauded  them,  more  openly  began  to  revile  their  kmc 
alleging,  that  he  despised  the  nobility,  and  was  drawn  away  and  sedneed  t « 
the  counsel  of  haughty  priests ;  that  he  degraded  those  who  were  of  ro.'«| 
extraction  to  a  state  of  servility ;  while  be  advanced  the  most  abject  of  i*-r 
people  to  the  highest  honours:  and  that,  in  fact,  he  made  finch  changes  »* 
tended  to  throw  the  country  into  contusion.  They  farther  added,  that  11 
things  should  continue  in  this  state,  either  the  nobility  must  emigrate  in!v 
other  countries,  or  else  elect  a  new  king,  who  should  govern  the  people  ac- 
cording to  ancient  laws,  by  which  the  nation  had  arrived,  from  a  small  br< in- 
ning, to  the  height  of  grandeur.  Amidst  these  combustions,  the  king  »*t 
seised  with  a  oew  and  unusual  disorder ;  for  which,  as  no  evident  cause  «p 
peared,  nor  any  remedy  was  to  be  found,  a  rumour  began  to  be  spread  abru*  J 
but  with  whom  it  originated  is  unknown,  that  he  was  bewitched.  This  su» 
picion  arose  either  from  some  indications  of  his  disease,  or  else  on  account  of 
the  masting  away  of  bis  body  by  continual  sweating;  so  that  his  strenct* 
was  decayed  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  physicians,  who  were  seat  Ibr  far  and 
near,  not  knowing  what  to  apply  for  his  relief,  when  no  common  causes  of  the 
malady  discovered  themselves,  ascribed  it  to  a  secret  unknown  influence. 
Whilst  public  attention  was  fixed  upon  the  king's  complaint,  news  was  brought 
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Oiat  nightly  assemblies  and  conspiracies  were  made  against  bim  at  Fores,  a 
town  in  Murray.    The  report  was  soon  received  for  truth,  especially  as  there 
was  nothing  to  contradict  it ;  therefore  some  faithful  messengers  were  sent  to 
Donald,  governor  of  the  province,  in  whom  the  king  confided  much,  even  in 
his  greatest  affairs,  to  make  inquiry  into  the  fact    He,  from  a  discovery  made 
by  a  certain  harlot,  whose  mother  was  noted  for  a  witch,  detected  the  whole 
conspiracy  ;  for  the  girl  having  let  drop,  a  few  days  before,  some  words  con- 
cerning the  sickness  and  death  of  the  king,  was  apprehended,  and  brought 
to  the  rack  to  be  tortured,  at  the  very  sight  of  which  she  presently  confessed 
»bat  was  designed  against  the  life  of  the  monarch.    Upon  this,  soldiers  were 
sent,  who  found  the  mother  of  the  girl,  and  some  other  women,  roasting  the 
king's  image,  made  of  wax,  by  a  slow  fire.    Their  design  was,  that  as  the  wax 
did  leisurely  melt,  so  the  king,  being  dissolved  by  perspiration,  should  gradu- 
ally pine  away,  till  the  figure  was  quite  consumed,  when  his  breath  failing 
him,  be  should  presently  die.    On  breaking  this  figure  to  pieces,  and  punish- 
ing the  witches,  the  king  was  freed  from  his  disease.    These  things  I  deliver 
as  I  have  heard  them  from  our  ancestors ;  but  what  judgment  is  to  be  formed 
of  this  sort  of  witchcraft,  must  be  left  to  the  reader;  only  reminding  bim,  that 
this  story  is  not  found  in  our  ancient  records.    Amidst  these  things,  the  fear 
of  the  king  being  laid  aside,  because  it  was  hoped  he  would  shortly  die,  many 
robberies  and  murders  were  committed  every  where.     Duff,  however,  having 
recovered  bis  strength,  pursued  the  robbers  through  Murray,  Ross,  and  Caith- 
ness, and  slew  many  of  them  in  several  skirmishes,  as  occasion  offered ;  but 
he  brought  the  chief  of  them  to  Fores,  that  their  punishment  might  be  the 
more  conspicuous  in  that  town.    There  Donald,  governor  of  the  town  and 
castle,  petitioned  the  king  to  pardon  some  of  his  relations,  who  were  of  the 
gang ;  and  on  being  denied,  he  fell  into  a  great  passion,  as  if  he  had  been 
personally  wronged.     His  whole  mind  was  now  taken  up  with  the  thoughts  of 
revenge ;  for  he  concluded  that  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the 
king  were  so  great,  as  to  have  entitled  bim  to  the  grant  of  whatever  he  should 
choose  to  demand.   The  wife  of  Donald  also,  finding  that  some  of  her  kindred 
were  like  to  suffer,  further  inflamed  the  already  disaffected  heart  of  her  hus- 
band, by  artful  and  bitter  expressions ;  exciting  him  to  contrive  the  death  of 
the  king,  and  affirming,  that,  since  he  was  governor  of  the  castle,  he  had  the 
life  and  death  of  Doff  in  bis  power ;  so  that  he  could  not  only  perpetrate  the 
murder  easily,  but  conceal  it  after  it  was  committed.    Accordingly,  when  the 
king,  fatigued  and  wearied  out  with  business,  was  sounder  asleep  than  ordi- 
nary, and  hit  attendants,  who  were  purposely  made  drunk  by  Donald,  hap- 
pened to  be  immersed  in  a  deep  sleep  also,  he  sent  in  assassins,  who,  after 
they  had  murdered  the  monarch,  carried  him  out  so  cunningly  by  a  back  way, 
taat  not  so  much  as  a  drop  of  blood  fell  in  the  passage.    The  body  was  buried 
two  miles  from  the  abbey  of  Kinloss,  under  a  little  bridge,  in  a  retired  place, 
having  the  green  turf  laid  over  it,  so  that  there  might  be  no  sign  of  any 
ground  having  been  recently  dug  there.    This  seems  a  more  likely  story  to 
me,  than  what  others  relate,  that  the  course  of  the  river  was  turned,  and  his 
body  cast  into  a  hole  at  the  bottom ;  but  that  when  the  waters  returned  again 
to  their  own  channel,  then  his  grave,  such  as  it  was,  became  covered.     The 
perpetrators  of  the  bloody  deed  were  sent  out  of  the  way  by  Donald,  because 
there  is  an  opinion  received  from  our  ancestors,  and  which  as  jet  obtains 
amongst  the  vulgar,  "That  blood  will  issue  from  a  dead  body,  many  days 
after  the  murder,  on  being  touched  by  the  criminal,  just  the  same  as  if 
the  fact  had  been  but  newly  committed."    The  following  day,  when  the  re- 
port was  spread  abroad  that  the  king  was  missing,  and  that  his  bed  was 
sprinkled  over  with  blood,  Donald,  as  if  he  had  been  surprised  at  the  atro- 
cious offence,  flew  into  the  king's  bedchamber,  and,  apparently  maddened 
with  anger  and  revenge,  slew  the  officers  appointed  to  attend  him ;  after  which, 
be  presently  made  diligent  inquiry  every  where,  for  a  discovery  of  the  dead 
body.    The  rest,  being  amazed  at  the  villany,  and  afraid  of  their  own  lives, 
returned  every  one  to  his  own  house.    Thus  this  good  king  was  most  inhu- 
manly and  impiously  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  bis  age,  after  he  had  reigned 
four  years  and  six  months;  and,  as  soon  as  conveniently  could  be  done,  the 
itates  assembled  to  elect  a  new  sovereigo. 
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COLENUS,  the  seventy-ninth  King,  began  to  reign  A.  D.  966. 

When  Caleous,  the  son  of  Iudulfus,  wu  made  king  by  the  assembly  of  ft* 
estates,  the  next  thing  they  did,  was  to  inquire  into  the  murder  of  (be  Ian 
monarch,  and  they  made  the  more  haste  to  examine  the  affair,  because  n 
some  prodigies  that  had  happened,  one  of  which  seemed  particularly  to  regard 
that  event.    A  hawk  was  shot,  trussed  by  an  owl,  which  cut  its  throat 
Other  signs  also  were  referred  to  the  same  calamity,  by  the  interpretation  •  i 
the  vulgar.    For  six  months  after  the  murder,  extraordinary  fires  appeared 
in  the  element;  the  air  was  agitated  with  dreadful  hurricanes ;  nay,  the  be»- 
veos  were  so  obscured  and  defaced  with  clouds,  that  neither  son  nor  mo*>» 
could  be  seen  in  Scotland  all  the  time.    This  made  men  iotent  upon  revett- 
ing the  death  of  the  good  king ;  and,  to  that  purpose,  Culenos  went  tr  t  • 
Murray,  hoping  to  make  some  certain  discoveries  of  the  murder  upon  the  *f  -* 
where  it  was  committed.    Donald,  hearing  of  his  coming,  and  conscaoo*    i 
his  guilt  and  parricide,  of  which  also  his  over-curious  and  seemiasrly  «i:i 
Inquisitiveness  made  in  search  of  the  perpetrators,  rendered  him  still  sax*? 
suspected,  procured  a  vessel  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Spey ;  where,  wit»i 
some  others,  he  embarked,  unknown  even  to  bis  wife  and  children.     Tats  r>~ 
did  out  of  fear,  lest  the  truth  should  have  been  extorted  from  him  by  the  rack 
His  hasty  flight,  dejected  countenance,  few  attendants,  and  great  agitatioo  «>fi 
entering  into  the  ship,  which  was  bot  casually  riding  there,  without  aav  pre 
paratioo  for  his  voyage,  raised  so  great  a  suspicion  of  him  in  the  minds  of  :.:; 
who  were  present,  that  they  publicly  vented  all  manner  of  reproaches  agai'  *t 
him,  catling  him  an  impious,  sacrilegious  wretch,  and  a  parricide,  aad  what- 
ever other  contumacious  terms  their  inflamed  anger  could  suggest.    Tax  1 
added  also,  that  though  he  bad  escaped  from  the  presence  of  the  king.  K# 
could  never  avoid  the  vindictive  providence  and  avenging  judgment  of  tr. - 
Almighty.    In  a  word,  they  pursued  him  with  all  the  execrations  which  v 
highest  indignation  could  excite  in  minds  thoroughly  provoked,  till  the  »h>;» 
was  quite  out  of  sight.    When  Colenus  heard  of  his  hasty  flight,  he  baste nr  : 
to  the  castle  of  Fores,  where  he  apprehended  the  wife  of  Donald,  and   »•  - 
three  children ;  and  by  shewing  them  the  rack,  compelled  them  to  disco*  <  r 
the  whole  of  the  conspiracy  ;  as  also  how,  by  whom,  and  where  the  body  w«* 
buried.    The  wife,  on  her  trial,  not  only  confessed  herself  to  have  beeo  pn%  * 
to  the  murder,  and  accessory  to  it,  but  that  she  was  the  person  wlm  persaad*  : 
her  hosbaod  to  the  bloody  deed.    When  the  people  heard  this,  the*  were  *o 
infuriated,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  magistrates  could  keep  them  from 
tearing  her  to  pieces.    Shortly  after,  Donald  having  been  tossed  about  amr 
days  at  sea,  was  shipwrecked  and  cast  ashore,  and  being  brought  to  the  kinr 
be  and  all  his  associates  underwent  the  punishments  they  so  richly  deserve.* 
His  eastle  was  burnt,  and  all  that  were  in  it  were  pot  to  death  on  the  sp«»t , 
while  those  who  brought  hhn  to  the  king  wore  liberally  rewarded.    The  bo«i% 
of  Duff  was  honourably  interred  among  his  ancestors.    But  thouch  tbe%c 
things  highly  ingratiated  Culenos  with  those  who  were  good,  the  remaining;  |»»rt 
of  his  life  brought  as  modi  odium  upon  him  as  ever  any  king  before  laboord 
under;  for,  whether  induced  by  bis  own  nature,  or  urged  through  fear  of dancr  c, 
os  his  conduct  implied,  he  ■  offered  the  severity  of  the  discipline  that  had  bc-cti 
used  under  Indulfus  and  Duff,  to  grow  eoM  and  remiss ;  permitting  the  yoanr  r  r 
people,  who  were  given  op  to  debauchery  and  foreign  pleasures,  to  ran  into 
those  licentious  practices  which  were  forbidden  by  the  laws,  till  at  last  the* 
broke  forth  into  opeo  violence  and  robbery.    When  the  king  saw  the  greatest 
part  of  the  young  nobility  addicted  to  these  vires,  he  plunged  himself  into  Un- 
like wieked  courses;  so  that  he  refrained  not  from  corrupting  noble  matron ». 
and  even  religious  nuns,  who,  in  that  age,  on  the  account  of  their  special 
regard  to  chastity,  were  had  in  great  veneration,  nor  yet  from  bis  o«a 
sisters  and  daughters.     He  kept  also  numbers  of  other  harlots,  who  acre 
sought  out  by  his  panders,  and  thus  he  turned  his  palace  into  steas. 

When  admonished  and  put  in  mind  of  these  things  by  prraons  of  pradene 
nad  wisdom,  be  answered,  in  behalf  of  the  young  nobility,  that  sosnethiii*; 
was  to  be  allowed  to  their  age,  and  that,  though  be  coald  not  help  pleading 
guilty  to  many  charges,  be  was  forced,  he  said,  out  of  fear,  to  tolerate 
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ber,  be  added,  what  great  calamity  the  unseasonable  severity  of 
brought,  not  only  on  himself,  bat  on  the  whole  kingdom ;  that 


the  nobility  were  the  stay  and  prop  of  the  throne ;  that  it  was  not  true,  that 
the  martial  spirits  of  men  were  always  broken  by  this  free  kind  of  life,  or 
made  low  and  abject ;  nor  that  the  thoughts  of  arms  were  so  neglected  by 
then  in  peace,  as  if  they  expected  that  there  would  never  more  be  a  return  of 
war.  It  is  true,  proceeded  he,  the  luxury  of  youthful  age  is  So  far  to  be 
restrained,  that  it  may  not  ran  to  excess,  for  fear  the  good  seed  of  ingenuity 
should  be  choked  as  it  were  io  the  bud,  and  lost  in  too  much  licentiousness ; 
jet  it  is  not  wholly  to  be  abridged  or  taken  away,  lest  the  seeds  of  virtue 
should  suffer  in  common  with  the  vices,  and  be  both  plucked  up  together. 
Weeo  the  nobles  beard  this  plea,  which  he  urged  io  his  own  defence,  and 
perceived  that,  instead  of  doing  any  good  with  him  by  their  persuasions,  they 
iboold  probably  create  trouble  to  themselves  by  taking  farther  liberty  with 
him  in  their  replies,  they  withdrew  from  court,  that  they  might  not  be  even 
witnesses  of  the  foul  practices  which  they  detested.  The  king,  now  freed 
froes  each  troublesome  advisers,  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  wine  and  women  ; 
proposing  rewards  to  those  who  could  invent  any  new  kind  of  pleasure, 
though  ever  so  scandalous :  insomuch  that  his  whole  court  rung  both  night 
sod  day  with  the  lewd  songs  of  debauchees,  and  the  raving  of  drunkards. 
These  indecent  outrages  were  as  much  admired  by  him,  as  modesty  and  chas- 
uty  axe  wont  to  be  esteemed  by  virtuous  princes ;  and  those  vices  which, 
tbuogti  allowed  or  connived  at  by  the  law  in  other  men,  are,  notwithstanding 
that  isnpooity,  committed  even  by  them  in  secret,  were  here  openly  practised 
without  shame.  The  young  nobility,  who  were  thus  grown  corrupt  with  plea- 
sure, and  a  multitude  of  parasites  and  flatterers  with  them,  extolled  the  king 
to  the  skies,  as  if  be  were  the  first  monarch  who  had  united  splendour  and 
macoiieence  to  authority  ;  by  tempering  the  severity  of  his  government  with 
imity,  and  easing  the  burdens  of  care  and  labour  with  freedom  of  spirit. 

To  continue  these  extravagant  courses,  there  was  need  of  great  expense ; 
sod,  therefore,  the  wealthier  sort  were  fined  upon  feigned  accusations ;  and 
tir  plebeians  were  suffered  to  be  made  a  perfect  prey,  and  harassed  with  all 
sorts  of  servile  offices.  He  that  felt  displeased  with  the  state  of  things,  was 
accounted  no  better  than  a  clown,  or  a  savage ;  but,  if  be  had  a  higher  spirit 
than  ordinary,  he  was  presently  accused,  by  a  pack  of  informers,  as  one  who 
aimed  at  innovation  in  the  state.  After  three  years  spent  in  this  licentious- 
Diss,  and  when  men  were  silent,  out  of  fear  or  sloth,  luxury  began  to  pro- 
duce its  own  punishment ;  for,  when  the  king's  strength  was  exhausted  by 
debauchery,  and  his  body  had  contracted  deformity  by  riot  and  luxury,  those 
diseases  followed,  which  are  the  usual  and  almost  constant  companions  of 
sack  vices ;  so  that  there  only  remained  an  emaciated  carcase,  fit  for  nothing 
hat  to  bear  the  punishment  of  its  irregular  life.  The  kiog,  thus  disabled  for 
all  the  duties  aod  functions  of  his  station,  bis  body  and  mind  being  enervated 
sad  weakened  by  intemperance ;  and  his  attendants  also  following  the  same 
practices ;  some  audacious  fellows  were  emboldened  to  commit  public  rob- 
beries and  murders,  regarding  the  plebeians  as  men  of  poor  and  servile  spirits, 
and  the  courtiers  as  persons  enfeebled  by  intemperance. 

The  better  part  of  the  nobility,  finding  themselves  surrounded  with  so  many 
««ils,  and  seeing  the  kingdom  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  called  an  assembly 
of  the  states  at  Scone,  where  the  king  also  was  desired  to  be  present,  that  he 
aught  consult  In  common  with  the  rest,  in  such  a  dangerous  juncture  of  affairs, 
Uf  the  public  safety.  Inwardly  struck  at  this  summons,  and  awakened,  as 
it  were,  from  his  drowsy  sloth,  Colenus  began  to  advise  with  bis  confederates, 
%  hat,  in  such  difficulties,  he  should  do.  At  length,  though  he  neither  knew 
how  to  resist,  nor  how  to  fly,  and  his  mind  presaged  no  good  to  him ;  lie 
r- tolled  to  go  to  the  assembly.  And,  as  miserable  men  are  wont  to  flatter 
themselves  in  adversity,  so  he  did  not  altogether  despair,  that,  either  out  of 
pay,  or  out  of  respect  to  his  father's  memory,  be  should  procure  some  favour, 
»iid  not  be  suddenly  hurled  down  from  so  high  a  dignity,  to  the  lowest  abyss 
«f  wo  and  wretchedness.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  for  Scone,  with  a  large, 
Wi  unarmed  and  dispirited  train ;  so  that,  on  his  arrival  at  a  neighbouring 
ullage,  catted  Methven,  be  was  set  upon  and  slain  by  the  thane  or  sheriff 
I  s 
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of  the  country,  oat  of  revenge  for  having  ravished  his  daughter.  WW*  hat 
death  came  to  be  publicly  known,  though  all  men  were  heartily  glad  at  hat- 
ing got  rid  of  snch  a  monster  with  less  trouble  than  they  expected,  yel  thr 
pepretration  of  the  fact  by  Rohard,  or  Radard,  the  thane,  was  very  mock  o*. 
liked  by  all  people.  He  reigned,  an  the  former  king  had  done  four  yemra  at*! 
six  months. 

Kenneth  HI.  the  eightieth  King,  began  to  reign  A.  D.  970. 

Kenneth,  the  brother  of  Doff,  and  third  of  the  name,  succeeded  Galenas 
He,  being  the  reverse  of  his  predecessor  in  his  disposition,  manners,  as* 
course  of  life,  used  as  moch  diligence  in  reforming  the  lives  of  the  yeaasrer 
sort,  as  the  other  bad  done  in  corrupting  them;  though  his  task  was  th* 
greater,  because  men  are  carried  down  headlong  into  %ice,  with  an  ardent 
propensity  of  mind ;  while  the  way  to  virtue  is  by  a  steep  ascent.  And.  la- 
deed,  this  was  the  thing  that  gave  the  chief  occasion  to  the  opinions  of  m»r 
philosophers,  who  contended  that  man  is  naturally  made  to  enjoy  pieasur* 
but  that  he  is  drawn  to  virtue,  as  it  were,  violently,  and  against  his  own  in- 
clination. 1  maintain  both  parts  of  the  assertion  to  be  false ;  bat  perhaps  the 
origin  of  the  mistake  arose  from  hence,  that  seeing  there  is  a  doable  power  «•' 
nature  in  man,  one  of  his  body,  the  other  of  his  mind,  the  vigour  of  the  farmer 
seems  to  exert  itself  sooner  and  quicker  than  that  of  the  intellect;  and,  »• 
plants  6rst  send  forth  stalks,  leaves,  and  flowers,  pleasant  to  beheld,  be(«-r* 
the  seed  begins  to  be  formed  in  its  proper  pod  nod  receptacle ;  bat  when  tr- 
aced ripens,  all  other  things  fade  away,  and  at  last  quite  wither  and  dcea* 
so  in  like  manner  our  bodies  grow  youthful  betimes,  and  before  the  virtue  of  <Nir 
miods,  which  is  then  but  weak  and  tender,  can  exert  its  force ;  bat  as  the  mes- 
ne rs  grow  old  by  degrees,  so  the  strength  of  the  mind  and  judgment  expand* 
and  unfolds  itself  more  aod  more ;  and  therefore,  as  in  corn,  we  restrain  tW 
luxuriant  growth  of  it,  either  by  canting  it  to  be  eaten  up,  or  by  cutting  down 
its  luxuriant  blade ;  so  in  young  men,  the  law  supposes,  that  the  for  ward  or  <* 
of  wit,  which  is  ever  eager  in  shewing  itself,  should  be  restrained  by  caret  ui 
culture,  till  improved  reason  may  be  able,  of  itself,  to  repress  the  violence  oi 
the  infirm  body.    But  to  return  to  Kenneth. 

Knowing  that  the  commonalty  usually  comply  with  the  humour  of  the  puo«  e. 
and  diligently  imitate  what  be  loves,  he  first  formed  a  good  discipline  in  hi* 
own  court  and  family,  that  so  be  might  manifest  in  deeds  what  he  command r-i 
in  words;  and  as  he  propounded  his  o»o  life  to  be  an  example  to  his  *©«♦«•- 
bold,  so  be  would  have  the  manners  of  his  domestics  to  be  the  patterns  for  otbr  t 
people.  He  first  purged  his  coort  from  all  the  vile  ministers  of  Kcroiiou*- 
ness  and  wickedness,  that  he  muht  be  the  better  justified,  when  he  tindertot* 
to  do  the  same  in  other  parts  of  bis  kingdom.  To  this  good  end  he  result  r%\ 
to  travel  over  the  whole  country,  to  call  together  assemblies,  for  the  present- 
ing and  punishing  of  thefts,  murders,  and  robberies ;  to  encourage  men  to 
labour  by  rewards,  and  to  exhort  them  to  concoid  by  courteous  rpreches.  th  it 
so  the  ancient  discipline  might  be  restored.  Bat,  in  the  execution  of  u.i* 
purpose,  he  found  greater  difficulty  than  be  imagined ;  for  the  major  part  «»' 
the  nobility  were  either  conscious  of  their  want  of  virtue,  aod  so  feared  ibn r 
own  personal  punishments;  or  else  they  mere  allied  in  blood  to  those  •  !•> 
were  guilty.  Therefore,  when  the  first  assembly  was  called  at  Lanark,  a 
town  of  Clydesdale,  some  of  those  who  were  summoned  to  appear,  being  forr 
warned  of  the  danger  that  awaited  them,  by  their  relations,  fled  into  tft»< 
Western  isles ;  and  some  to  other  places  that  were  iofamons  for  rwbbertrv 
The  king  understanding  the  fraud  that  had  been  practised  upon  him.  ami 
being  not  ignorant  of  the  authors  of  it,  dissembled  his  anger,  bat  disseised 
the  assembly ;  and  so  passed  on  with  a  few  of  his  familiar  attendants  into 
Gallowsy  under  the  pretext  of  performing  a  vow  he  had  made  to  SU  N  ins  an. 
On  his  arrival  there,  he  consulted  with  those  whom  he  judged  most  faithful 
to  him,  what  was  to  be  done  in  such  a  case.  The  result  was,  that  a  conven- 
tion of  all  the  nobility  should  be  held  the  next  year  at  Scone,  ostensibly  lor 
the  consideration  of  important  matters,  concerning  the  good  of  the  natron  in 
general ;  that  so  the  heads  of  the  factions  might  be  apprehended  witaoet  aay 
tumult ;  and  when  imprisoned,  their  clans  and  tenants  might  be  made  in  bring 
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in  the  ssalefaetors  to  the  king.  This  project  was  judged  moat  advisable ; 
hoc  rt  was  kept  secret  and  communicated  only  to  a  few,  till  the  appointed 
meeting  at  Soone.  There  the  king  caused  his  servants  to  prepare  soldiers, 
and  to  keep  them  privately  in  the  house  adjoining  to  the  palace,  the  day 
before  the  assembly ;  and,  at  the  opening  of  it,  the  nobility,  being  very  no- 
merows,  came,  where  they  were  courteously  treated  by  the  king;  but,  upon  a 
tiro  given,  they  were  immediately  beset  with  armed  men.  They  were  all  in 
a  surprise,  and  overwhelmed  with  fear,  at  this  sudden  appearance;  bnt  the 
king  enooaraged  them  by  a  gentle  speech,  telling  them,  "That  they  need  not 
t*»  a/raid,  for  he  intended  no  hurt  to  any  good  man ;  and  that  those  arms  were 
not  ptovided  for  their  destruction,  but  defence.  He  farther  told  them,  that 
none  of  them  could  be  unacquainted  with  his  motives  and  endeavours,  since 
his  accession  to  the  crown ;  which  were,  that  the  wicked  and  lawless  should 
be  poaished  according  to  their  crimes ;  and  that  the  upright  should  be  pro* 
teeted  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  estates  which  were  either  left  them  by  their 
•neestora,  or  had  been  acquired  by  their  own  industry.  The  king  also  oh* 
served,  that  St  was  his  firm  intention  to  secore  to  honest  men  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  those  rewards,  which  he  either  had  bountifully  bestowed,  or  might  here* 
after  confer  upon  them,  according  to  their  respective  worth  aod  merit.  These 
thing*,  he  said,  might  easily  be  brought  to  pass,  if  the  nobility  would  lend 
their  helping  bands.  The  last  year,  added  he,  when  I  summoned  some  of  the 
o£eoders  to  appear  on  a  certain  day,  none  of  them  at  all  came ;  which  failure, 
as  I  understand,  by  common  report,  was  not  so  moch  out  of  confidence  of 
their  own  strength,  as  of  the  assistance  of  their  relations  and  friends ;  and 
this,  if  true,  is  both  dangerous  to  the  public,  and  a  great  reflection  upon  those 
families.  Now,  therefore,  the  king  continued,  was  the  time  when  they  might 
redeem  both  themselves  from  imputations,  and  the  nation  from  being  molested 
by  robbers.  This  was  easy  to  be  done,  if  those  who  were  most  powerful  in 
every  county,  would  cause  the  malefactors  to  be  apprehended,  and  brought  to 
cowdagn  punishment;  and  who  those  malefactors  were,  was  evident  to  all; 
hot  if  they  made  e&cuses,  and,  after  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  deserving  well 
of  their  country,  proved  deficient  in  improving  it,  the  king,  to  whose  care  the 
safety  of  the  whole  people  was  committed,  could  not  be  excused,  if  be  set 
theaa  at  liberty,  before  the  offenders  were  brought  to  punishment.  This,  there- 
fore, ho  told  them,  was  the  end  he  had  in  view,  in  taking  them  into  custody ; 
aod.  if  any  one  thought  his  long  confinement  would  he  a  trouble  to  him,  he  might 
iMank  himself,  since  it  was  in  his  own  power,  not  only  to  procure  bis  own 
i  berty,  bat  also  to  obtain  honour,  reward,  aod  the  praise  of  all  good  men  into 
the  bargain.*'  The  nobles,  having  heard  this  harangue,  after  consulting  one 
with  another,  answered,  "That  they  had  rather  assert  their  innocency  by 
deeds  tbao  words."  Accordingly,  they  promised  him  their  assistance,  and 
desired  him  to  lay  aside  all  suspicion,  if  he  had  conceived  a  sinister  opinion 
of  any  of  them.  Upon  this,  their  solemn  engagement,  the  king  told  them  the 
aasnee  of  the  offenders.  The  nobles,  by  their  friends,  made  diligent  search 
sftrr  them ;  and.  in  a  short  time,  they  were  brought  to  the  king,  and  punished 
areordiag  to  law.  After  that  the  nobles  were  dismissed,  having  received 
■oms  sifts,  and  many  large  promises  from  the  king ;  while  the  common  people 
prated  heartily  for  them  and  bis  majesty. 

blatters  being  thus  composed  at  home,  Kenneth  faithfully  observed  the 
league  saade  by  some  former  kings  with  the  English.  But  this  great  tran- 
quillity of  Britain  was  soon  disturbed  by  the  Danes,  who  appeared  with  a 
ct eat  fleet,  and  anchored  near  the  promontory  of  Red-Head,  in  Angus.  Off 
this  coast  they  staid  some  days  in  consultation,  whether  to  land  there,  or 
direct  their  course  towards  Bogland,  as  they  originally  intended.  Many  of 
them  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  most  advisable  to  make  for  England,  be- 
eanae  It  was  an  opulent  country,  and  where  they  might  have  provision  enough 
for  their  army,  and  also  meet  with  auxiliaries  and  reinforcements,  in  regard 
ib.li  otany  descendants  from  Danish  ancestors  were  yet  alive  in  those  parts, 
»*d  that  many  others  stood  obliged  to  them  for  old  courtesies  and  friend- 
ship*, who,  upon  the  first  notice  of  their  arrival,  would  presently  flock  in  to 
thnw.  ue  they  bad  usually  done  in  former  times ;  but  that,  as  for  the  Scots, 
mey  wrote  a  fierce  nation,  and  very  hardy,  as  those  use  to  be  who  are  bred  in 
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barren  and  hungry  toils ;  that  every  attempt  made  against  then  was 
with  great  and  remarkable  loss ;  and  that,  in  the  present  case,  if  they  over- 
came them,  it  would  hardly  be  worth  their  labour ;  but  that  if  they  were  over- 
come by  them,  they  must  endure  the  utmost  extremity  and  rigour.  Other* 
of  the  Danes  were  of  a  different  opinion,  alleging,  that  if  they  made  their  de- 
scent on  the  English  coast,  they  should  be  obliged  to  fight  both  nation*  at 
once ;  but,  that  if  the  Scots  were  first  beaten,  the  war  against  the  Eogli«Ji 
would  be  easy,  as  being  deprived  of  foreign  aid,  and  terrified  with  the  loos  of 
their  friends.  They  farther  urged,  that  it  was  not  the  part  of  great  and  mac* 
nanimous  spirits,  to  be  intent  on  prey  and  booty  only ;  but  they  should  rathrr 
call  to  mind  the  blood  of  their  kindred  and  ancestors,  who  had  been  no  often 
cruelly  slain  io  Scotland ;  and  that  now,  especially,  having  a  great  army,  and 
being  furnished  also  with  things  necessary  for  war,  they  ought  to  take  that 
revenge,  which  might  punish  the  savage  inhumanity  of  the  Soots,  aeeordinc 
to  their  deserts,  and  might  also  carry  the  terror  of  the  Danish  name  to  aJI  the 
neighbouring  nations. 

This  last  opinion  prevailed,  and  they  sailed,  with  their  whole  fleet,  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Esk,  where,  landing  their  forces,  they  plundered  the  next  town 
to  them,  and  destroyed  all  with  fire  and  sword.  As  for  the  castle,  they  levelled 
it  to  the  ground ;  and  slaughtered  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  vri thootdts- 
tioction  of  age  or  sex.  They  made  the  like  desolation  alt  over  Ancna,  even 
to  the  frith  of  the  river  Tay.  The  news  of  this  irruption  was  soon  brought  to 
the  king,  then  residiog  at  Stirling ;  but  those  who  bad  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
enemy  made  things  worse  in  the  relation  than  they  were  in  reality.  The  king. 
by  the  advice  of  the  nobles  who  were  present,  propounded  a  short  day  to  soca 
as  lived  near,  to  come  in  to  him ;  those  who  dwelt  farther  off,  he  charged  by 
letters  to  hasten  op  with  their  forces ;  while,  with  such  strength  as  he  had 
about  him,  he  drew  towards  the  enemy,  both  to  make  what  discovery  he 
could  of  their  posture,  and  likewise  to  prevent  their  plundering.  In  a  short 
time  a  great  multitude  came  into  his  camp,  which  was  pitched  at  the  coo- 
Ouence  of  the  rivers  Tay  and  Earn.  As  he  was  there  ordering  bis  forer«, 
new*  came  that  the  enemy  had  passed  over  the  Tay,  and  were  betse^inc 
Perth;  upon  which,  the  king,  much  concerned  at  the  danger  of  a  to«o  *« 
near  to  him,  marched  directly  to  its  relief.  As  soon  as  the  Danes  were  ia 
sight,  the  Scots,  bent  upon  revenge,  made  baste  to  encounter  tbeat,  nod. 
pitching  upon  a  convenient  place  for  their  army,  approached  the  enemy.  Bat 
the  Danes  hating  encamped  on  an  opposite  hill,  where  they  could  not,  without 
much  hazard,  be  attacked,  the  archers  and  dartsmen  compelled  them  to  coat* 
down ;  so  that  a  most  crnel  fight  began  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  much  bk»Hi 
was  spilt,  and  the  victory  remained  uncertain,  when  the  Danes  gave  forth  a 
proclamation,  through  their  whole  army,  "That  no  man  most  ever  hope  t>» 
return  again  to  their  camp,  unless  as  a  conqueror."  Then,  after  a  greot  nod 
universal  shout,  they  muade  such  a  brisk  charge  and  assault  upon  the  Scot*, 
that  both  wings  were  routed,  and  the  Danes  eagerly  followed  8a  the  pervait. 
That  day  would  certainly  have  been  most  ruinous  to  the  Scots,  unless  aid  had 
been  afforded  by  one  man,  who  was  sent,  as  it  were,  from  heaven,  io  this  des- 
perate posture  of  affairs.  A  certain  yeoman,  whose  name  was  Hay,  was  ca#o- 
ally  ploughing,  with  his  two  sons,  in  the  field  over  which  the  Scottish  fori- 
lives  were  making  the  best  of  their  way.  They  were  all  three  able  bodic  1 
men,  stout  aod  courageous,  and  great  lovers  of  their  country.  The  father 
instantly  took  up  a  joke,  and  the  sons  what  instruments  they  could  lay/  b<»«d 
of.  and  stood  in  a  narrow  pass,  where  the  Scots  flew  the  thickest ;  and  therr. 
first  by  reproaches,  and  next  by  menaces,  they  endeavoured  to  stop  them . 
but  not  prevailing,  they  fell  upon  those  that  pressed  nearest,  saying,  MTh»t 
they  would  be  as  so  many  Danes  to  them  who  thus  ran  away."  Hereupon. 
those  who  were  of  a  more  dastardly  spirit  made  a  halt  and  the  stootcr.  «ko 
were  rather  carried  away  by  the  root  than  fled  for  fear,  joined  them,  ervmc 
out,  "  Help  was  at  band ;"  so  that  the  whole  company  turned  hack  again  on 
the  enemy,  and  forced  the  Danes  to  as  dreadful  and  precipitate  a  flight  at 
they  themselves  had  been  lately  guilty  of.  This  shock  to  the  Danes,  occa- 
sioned as  great  a  shout  among  the  baggage-men  and  country-people,  as  if  a 
new  army  bad  been  coming;  which  gave  such  encouragement  to  the  Scots, 
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tad  struck  such  a  terror  into  their  enemies,  that  it  raised  the  spirits  of  the 
•or,  who  were  almost  upon  the  point  of  desperation,  and  threw  the  other 
mo  a  complete  disorder. 

This  victory  was  obtained  at  the  Tills  ge  of  Loocarty,  and  was  not  only  cele- 
brated ror  that  and  some  days  after,  but  transmitted  down  to  posterity  with 
jrrrat  rejoicing.  When  the  conquerors  were  dividing  the  spoils,  the  name  of 
Hat  was  in  every  month ;  and  many  credible  persons  affirmed  that  they  sawv 
•kmier  he  or  his  sons  made  an  onset,  there  the  Scottish  raoks  were  restored, 
aed  the  Danes  broken.  In  fine,  they  all  unanimously  ascribed  the  glory,  the 
littery,  the  honour  of  the  day,  and  their  own  lives,  to  Hay  and  his  sons. 
M  hen  Hay  was  brought  to  the  king,  he  spoke  very  modestly  of  himself,  and 
*hen  rich  and  splendid  garments  were  offered  to  him  and  his  sons,  that  be  and 
ihev  might  be  the  more  taken  notice  of,  at  their  entrance  into  Perth,  he  refused 
titan ;  being  content  with  wiping  off  the  dost  from  his  coat,  which  was  the 
tame  be  wore  every  day,  and  thus  carrying  the  yoke  which  he  used  in  the  fight, 
he  entered  the  place  ;  a  great  train  being  commanded  to  follow  him  at  a  dis- 
tance, as  well  as  some  to  go  before  him ;  aod  such  a  confluence  of  people 
tSrre  was  at  this  oew  spectacle,  that  he  alone  occupied  almost  the  whole 
K^rmnrty  of  the  day.  After  the  departure  of  the  Danes,  and  this  sodden  and 
fcatxpected  calm,  an  assembly  of  the  states  was  held  at  Scone,  where  the  first 
•!c hate  was,  what  honours  and  rewards  should  be  bestowed  on  Hay  and  his 
mo*.  Accordingly,  a  grant  of  some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in  all  Scotland 
«a«  made  to  him,  which  his  posterity  enjoy  to  this  day,  and  their  family  is 
kappily  increased  into  many  opulent  branches.  The  family  was  also  promoted 
from  the  rank  of  the  plebeians  to  the  order  of  the  nobility ;  and  a  coat  of  arms 
vas  assigned  to  it,  according  to  the  custom  of  noble  bouses,  namely,  argent 
'trre  escutcheons  gules ;  which  bearing  shews,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  public 
ktfcty  was  procured  by  the  eminent  fortitude  of  those  three  persons  in  that 

After  this  battle,  peace  seemed  to  be  settled  for  many  years,  when  some 
troublesome  matters  at  home  disturbed  the  calm.  The  commotion  of  the 
t»Uaders.  who,  in  a  maraoding  course,  roamed  all  over  Ross,  was  quickly 
•  ippresaed ;  some  of  the  robbers  being  slain  in  fight,  others  were  taken  in 
;inait,  and  executed.  But  Crathilinthus,  the  son  of  Fenella,  or,  as  some 
'4U  her.  Finabella,  produced  far  greater  disturbance.  He  was  then  the  chief 
'  all  Meant,  both  in  descent  and  wealth.  Cruthinetus,  his  grandfather  on 
i1*  aide  of  his  mother,  was  made  governor  by  the  king  over  that  part  of  An- 
;«•  which  Kes  between  the  two  rivers,  each  bearing  the  name  of  Esk,  where 
*  fathered  the  royal  taxes  aod  revenues.  His  grandson  comiog  with  a  great 
*-xaio  to  visit  him,  a  sodden  quarrel  arose  amongst  their  respective  servants, 
»■•  that  two  of  the  attendants  of  Crathilinthus  were  slain.  He  complained  of 
tin  to  his  grandfather,  who  laid  the  blame  of  the  tumult  upon  his  grandson's 
nde  rrtinoe  and  company ;  and  after  a  sharp  reproof  dismissed  him,  but 
e  «  vi thou t  some  sarcastic  language  from  his  servants  and  domestics.    On 

»  return  home,  he,  in  great  wrath,  complained  of  the  affront  to  his  mother ; 
•bo,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  allay  the  rage,  and  quiet  the  mind  of  the 
•crated  youth,  by  grave  and  wholesome  counsel,  provoked  him  with  ex- 

amabotts  to  commit  parricide  upon  her  own  father,  and  his  grandsire. 
Nut  Ions;  after  this,  Crathilinthus,  having  gathered  an  armed  company  fit  for 
'«•  purpose,  came  by  night  into  Angus,  to  the  eastle  of  his  grandfather ; 
•here  be,  with  some  few  followers,  were  admitted  without  suspicion.  Being 
"itertd.  be  gave  the  word  to  the  rest,  who  lay  in  ambush,  and  having  let  them 
■■>  likewise,  slew  his  grandfather,  with  his  whole  family,  plundered  the  castle, 
-•rp«P«lated  the  surrounding  country ;  and,  as  if  be  bad  done  a  famous  ex- 
pfc*U  returned  pompously  with  a  great  booty  ioto  Mearn.  But  the  people  of 
tagns  did  not  suffer  this  injury  to  pass  loog  unrevenged ;  for,  soon  after, 
matting  n  number  of  their  party  together,  they  made  great  havock  in  the 
('i*trict  of  Mearn ;  and  from  this  time  forward,  slaughters  and  rapine  were 
''rutonally  committed  on  both  sides.  Kenneth,  hearing  of  this,  published  a 
I  't^aamsjtion,  that  the  chiefs  of  both  parties  should  appear  at  Scone,  within 
-  t'ts  days,  to  answer  what  might  be  objected  against  them ;  for  be  feared, 

n  if  a  greater  number  should  resort  together,  farther  tumults  might  arise. 
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Some  few  being  terrified  by  this  threatening  edict,  made  their 
accordingly  ;  bat  the  greater  part,  of  whom  Cratbilinthos  was  chief,  heinc 
conscious  of  their  own  guilt,  escaped  in  the  best  manner  they  could.  TW 
king  caused  a  diligent  search  to  be  made  after  them,  in  consequence  ef  wank 
the  greatest  part  were  taken  in  Lochaber,  and  others  elsewhere.  Cralkitaa- 
thus,  and  the  ebief  of  the  faction,  were  pnt  to  death ;  while  others,  accordis* 
to  the  degree  of  their  crimes,  suffered  less  punishments ;  and  those  agustt 
whom  little  guilt  appeared,  were  discharged. 

This  moderation  and  lenity  procured  to  the  king  fear  from  the  had.  a«t 
great  love  from  the  good ;  and  settled  peace  in  all  his  kingdom,  till  the  tsean- 
secoud  year  of  his  reign.  From  thence,  if  he  had  persisted  in  the  eeartc  \d 
life  which  he  had  begun,  he  might  well  hare  been  reckoned  amongst  the  htit 
princes ;  for  be  so  performed  all  the  offices  both  of  peace  and  war,  that  at 
gained  great  renown  on  account  of  bis  equity,  constancy,  and  valour.  Bit 
the  excellency  of  his  former  life  was  blemished  by  one  wieked  act,  which  ta 
him  seemed  of  a  more  heinous  nature,  as  it  appeared  incredible  and  eoatran 
lo  his  disposition,  who  had  before  so  severely  punished  great  offenders.  TW 
occasion  was  this ;  the  king,  being  now  in  years,  had  a  son  named  Maleola. 
a  prince  of  great  ingenuity ;  but,  in  point  of  age,  not  mature  enough  to  jewa 
so  fierce  a  people,  in  case  his  father  should  die.  Besides,  the  custom  ef  mt 
ancestors  was  against  it,  that  he  should  reign  next  after  his  father ;  for  ike* 
were  woot  to  choose,  not  the  nearest  but  the  fittest  among  the  relatives  U 
the  deceased  king,  provided  he  were  descended  from  Fergus,  the  first  sjosarct 
of  the  Scots.  Further,  the  favour  of  the  nobility  was  inclined  to  aeotkr 
Malcolm,  the  son  of  Duff,  the  most  praiseworthy  king  of  the  royal  race  of 
Scotland.  He  was  then  governor  of  Cumberland,  which  county  the  Scan 
held  as  feudatories  of  the  kings  of  England,  on  such  terms,  that  this  orr*  • 
dentship  was  always  looked  upon  as  an  introduction  to  the  throne, and  it  *ti 
been  so  observed  for  some  ages  past.  The  king,  perceiving  that  this  M*i 
colm,  fur  the  reasons  here  mentioned,  would  be  an  hinderance  to  the  seee*>- 
sion  of  his  son,  yet  not  daring  to  destroy  him  openly,  caused  biro  privstch  •• 
be  made  away  with  by  poison.  Thus  died  that  excellent  young  man,  aW< 
lamented,  and  near  to  his  greatest  hope.  Some  signs  of  poison  appear*)  « 
his  body,  but  it  entered  into  no  man's  conception  to  suspect  the  king.  N". 
his  deportment  was  such,  as  to  avert  all  idea  of  the  kind ;  for  he  moors*! 
and  wept  on  account  of  his  death,  and  made  honourable  mention  of  b*« 
name  whenever  occasion  offered.  He  also  caused  him  to  be  magnificent » 
interred,  no  ceremony  being  omitted  that  could  be  devised  to  do  hoeovr :  ■ 
the  decerned.  But  this  extraordinary  concern  of  the  king  to  remove  all  to»- 
picion  from  himself,  gave  a  shrewd  jealousy  to  the  more  sagacious.  T*" 
forbore,  however,  to  express  their  opinions  publicly,  for  the  reverence  tart 
all  bore  to.  and  had  conceived  of,  the  king's  sanctity.  But  soon  after.  u> 
king  himself  scattered  some  words  abroad,  to  try  the  minds  of  men,  how  tan 
would  bear  the  abolition  of  an  old  law,  and  the  enaoting  a  new  one,  concrro 
ing  the  sueeession  of  their  kings,  namely,  "  That,  according  to  the  eustoai  vt 
many  natioos,  if  a  king  died,  bis  son  should  sucoeed  him ;  and  if  he  ver- 
under  age,  then  to  have  a  guardian  or  tutor  assigned  him,  so  that  the  roii." 
name  might  rest  in  the  heir;  while  the  executive  government  lay  in  those  •»» 
had  the  charge  of  him,  till  he  should  come  to  maturity."  Though  a  great  part 
of  the  nobles  assented  to  bis  proposition,  as  willing  to  gratify  him ;  >et  it* 
suspicion  concerning  the  death  of  Malcolm  prevailed  among  the  major  esit. 
especially  those  of  the  blood- rojal,  who  were  afraid  of  the  king. 

VN  hile  men's  minds  were  thus  affected,  ambassadors  came  from  Baglaed.  i* 
condole  with  the  king  on  the  loss  of  his  kinsman ;  and  to  desire,  that  i> 
appointing  another  gotcrnor,  he  would  remember,  that  Cumberland,  beter  & 
bond  of  concord  betwixt  the  two  nations  he  would  set  such  a  person  over  it. 
that  might  be  of  a  pacific  character,  and  one  who  would  maintain  the  aaeirst 
alliance  betwixt  the  two  nations,  for  the  good  of  both ;  and  who,  if  say  see 
suspicions  or  jealousies  should  arise,  might  labour  to  extinguish  them.  TV 
king,  judging  this  embassy  fit  for  his  purpose,  convened  the  nobility  at  Sroer. 
where  be  made  a  grave  baramrwe  to  them,  against  the  ancient  custom  of  tW 
assemblies  of  states  in  this  point,  wherein  he  recited  all  the  seditions  that  M 
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happened  en  this  account,  and  with  how  great  impiety  some  of  the  surviving 
kisdred  hid  treated  the  children  of  former  kings ;  and  what  wars,  rapines, 
tUsptors,  aad  banishmeots,  bad  been  the  fatal  cooseqoenees.  On  the  other 
u6e,  he  pat  them  in  mind,  how  much  more  peaceable,  and  less  turbulent,  the 
periissMntary  assemblies  of  other  countries  were ;  and  what  great  reverence 
•u  borne  to  the  royal  lineage,  when,  without  ean? assing  for  succession,  chil- 
*n  leeeeeded  their  parents  in  the  throne.  Ha? ing  thus  spoken,  he  referred 
*m  natter  to  that  great  oooneil  to  come  to  a  determinate  measure  in  this 
'  >k  ;  acquainting  them  also  with  the  request  of  the  English  ambassador.  To 
n»e  a  greater  and  more  manifest  proof  of  hit  condescension  and  civility, 
vaereaj  it  «as  in  his  power  alone  to  appoint  a  governor  of  Cumberland,  he 
k ft  u  to  them  to  nominate  one ;  supposing  that,  by  this  moderation,  he  should 
u*  nore  easily  obtain  his  desire  concerning  the  succession  to  the  crown ;  for 
if  se  ahasetf  had  nominated  his  son  as  governor,  be  thought  he  might  preju- 
dice his  object :  because,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  prefecture  over  Cum- 
briaed  was  looked  upon  as  the  designation  of  the  person  to  be  the  succeeding 
tar.  of  Scotland.  Coostantine,  the  son  of  Cnlenus,  aad  Grimus.  the  son  of 
Kepi  brother  to  king  DosT,  who  were  thought  most  likely  to  oppose  both 
portions,  being  first  asked  their  opinions  in  this  case ;  partly  for  fear  of 
*ucrr,  aad  partly  that  they  might  not  run  against  the  major  part  of  the  nobi- 
btr.  who  had  been  prepossessed  and  influenced  by  the  king,  gave  their  vote, 
"That  it  was  in  the  king's  power  to  correct  and  amend  such  laws  as  were  in- 
ttsttsieat  to  the  publio ;  and  also  to  appoint  what  governor  be  pleased  over 
'-eaherlaadL''  The  rest,  though  aware  that  they  had  spoken  contrary  to  their 
pivats  sense,  yet  assented  to  what  they  said.  By  this  means,  Malcolm,  the 
"art  too,  though  not  of  age,  and  unqualified  for  the  post,  was  declared 
'""cmor  of  Cumberland,  and  Prince  of  Scotland ;  which  title  signifies  as 
••»■  as  Dauphia  doth  in  France,  or  Caesar  amongst  the  old  Roman  emperors, 
**4  the  King  of  the  Romans  amongst  the  modern  Germans,  whereby  the  aue- 
"Mor  to  the  reigning  sovereign  is  understood.  Among  other  laws  that  were 
*»4r,  aae  was,  "That,  as  the  king's  eldest  son  should  succeed  his  father,  so, 
»f  tat  ma  died  before  the  father,  the  grandson  should  succeed  the  grandfather : 
Stakes  the  king  was  under  age,  a  tutor  or  protector  should  be  chosen; 
■"■*  ranaeut  man  for  interest  and  power,  to  govern  in  the  king's  name  and 
s*id,  nil  he  attained  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  then  he  should  have  liberty  to 
r*°**t  jcmardians  for  himself."  Many  other  things  were  enacted  concerning 
**  lerjttmate  succession  of  heirs,  as  well  for  the  whole  body  of  the  nohilm, 
••  far  tae  royal  family.  Though  the  king  had  thus,  by  indirect  and  evil  prac- 
****.  settled  the  crown  on  bis  posterity,  as  be  thought,  yet  his  mind  was  not 
*  *<  He  was  courteous,  indeed,  to  all,  highly  obliging  to  many,  and  ma- 
rred Uw  government  so.  that  no  part  of  a  good  king  was  wanting  in  him ; 
?rt  suaiad  being  disquieted  with  the  guilt  he  had  committed,  suffered  him 
,0«joy  as  peace;  for,  in  the  day,  he  waa  vexed  with  the  corroding  thoughts 
>i  last  ami  wickedness  which  would  always  force  themselves  into  his  mind, 
**  »■  the  night  terrible  visions  disturbed  bis  rest.  At  last,  a  voice  was 
**»d  from  heaven,  either  a  true  one,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  or 
**  tech  as  his  perturbed  mind  suggested,  as  it  commonly  happens  to  guilty 
^•oreets,  •peating  to  him  in  bis  bed  to  this  effect:  "  Dost  thou  think,  that 
J*  Burner  of  Malcolm,  an  innocent  man,  secretly  and  most  impiously  perpc- 
!f**4  hv  thee,  is  either  unknown  to  me,  or  that  tboo  shalt  longer  go  unpn- 
'kT4  **»•«"■•*  There  are  already  plots  laid  against  thy  life,  which 
y*  tsast  not  avoid ;  neither  shalt  thou  leave  a  firm  and  stable  kingdom  to 
>k>'  posterity,  as  thou  thinkest  to  do,  but  a  tumultuous  one,  and  full  of 
!'"""*  Md  tempests."  The  king,  terrified  by  this  dreadful  warning,  hastened 
'•"J  is  the  morning  to  the  bishops  aad  monks,  to  whom  he  declared  the  dis- 
,,ftoef  his  arind,  and  the  compooction  which  he  felt  for  his  impiety.  These 
"**  *ha  were  degenerated  from  the  piety  and  simplicity  of  their  predecet- 
l**1*  Mttead  of  prescribing  a  true  remedy,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
£****  Usj  those  absurd  and  fallacious  ones,  which  evil  aod  selfish  men  had 
z***  lor  their  own  gain,  and  unwary  people  had  as  greedily  received ; 
****?.  to  bestow  gifts  on  temples  and  holy  places,  to  visit  the  sepulchres  of 
""to,  la  kftm  their  relics,  to  expiate  his  sins  by  masses  and  alms ;  and  withal. 
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to  respect  and  reverence  monks  and  priests,  more  than  be  bad  hitherto 
The  king  did  not  neglect  to  perform  all  that  they  enjoined  him,  thinking.  l.i 
these  expiations,  to  be  healed  in  his  conscience.     At  length,  when  he  can**  :* 
Mcarn,  to  do  reverence  to  the  bones  of  Palladius,  who  was  a  very  holy  pernor 
he  turned  a  little  oat  of  bis  way  to  take  a  view  of  a  neighbouring  castle*  caiW 
Fettercalrn;  which  was  then,  as  reported,  very  pleasant,  with  shady  gr«n-*. 
and  piles  of  carious  buildings,  of  which,  however,  there  now  remain  no  %•>»- 
tiges.    The  lady  of  this  castle,  who  was  called  Fenella,  of  whom  mention  l«*« 
been  made  before,  bore  the  king  a  mortal  grodge ;  not  only  for  the  pom»t 
ment  of  her  son  Crathilintbos,  but  also  on  account  of  her  kinsmen.  Coosi**- 
tine  and  Grimus,  who,  by  this  new  law,  were  excluded  from  the  suecesaioo  ••■ 
the  crown.    But,  dissembling  her  anger,  she  entertained  the  king  with  git.: 
magnificence ;  and,  after  dinner,  carried  him  oat  to  view  the  pleasantness  • 
the  place,  and  the  strnotore  of  the  castle.    Among  other  things,  she  led  am 
into  a  privy  parlour,  to  see  a  brass  statue,  most  curiously  and  artfully  ca»: 
which  was  made  with  so  moch  ingenuity,  as  they  say,  that  when  n  striae  or 
cord,  which  was  secretly  bent  therein,  was  remitted  and  let  go,  it  would  *i»  **•' 
out  arrows  of  its  own  accord ;  so.  whilst  the  king  was  intent  in  viewing  tbi» 
figure,  an  arrow  darted  oat  from  it,  and  slew  him.    John  Major  and  He*  u-- 
Boetius  both  say,  that  the  king  came  that  to  his  end,  though.  In  m>  jod*- 
ment,  it  is  far  from  probable ;  for  it  is  not  credible,  that,  after  the  decat  « 
noble  arts  amongst  other  nations,  so  carious  a  statue  shoold  be  then  an*ii' 
and  that  too  in  the  remotest  part  of  Britain ;  and,  though  John  Major  wriir* 
that  Edmond,  the  son  of  Eldred,  was  slain  by  the  same  artifice,  I  cannot  bnuz 
myself  to  think  otherwise  than  that  both  stories  are  fabulous ;  neither  cm  1 
easily  persuade  myself,  that  all  Scotland  together  had  so  many  jewels,  at 
Boetios  affirms  were  in  the  possession  of  this  lady.    Therefore,  1  rather  in- 
cline to  the  opinion  of  some  others,  among  whom  is  Winton,  who  say/*,  t*»  -t 
the  king  was  slain  by  some  horsemen,  placed  in  ambush  by  Fcnella.     lie  d*«  * 
in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign ;  and,  if  the  murder  of  Malcolm,  and  i.:» 
too  great  affection  to  his  kindred,  had  not  made  such  a  foul  blot  in  his  e*c«: 
cheon,  he  would  have  been  pre-eminent  for  excellence.     His  death  nappes'  u 
in  the  year  of  Christ  094. 

Constantinb  IV.  the  eighty-first  King,  began  to  reign  A.  D,  9M. 

After  the  death  of  Kenneth,  Constantino,  the  son  of  Culenus,  sornasned  t  * 
Bald,  used  so  moch  diligence  in  canvassing  to  get  the  kingdom,  as  never  at  > 
man  had  done  before  him.    He  insinuated  himself  with  all  sorts  of  pee} 
complaining,  that  he,  and  others  of  the  royal  blood,  were  circumvented  by  v, 
fraud  of  Kenneth,  and  so  excluded  from  the  hopes  of  the  kingdom,  nader  th- 
force  of  a  most  unjust  law ;  to  which  he,  with  others  of  the  lineage  of  the  a  • 
cient  kings,  were  compelled  by  fear  to  consent    He  farther  alleged,  that  u- 
incoovenience  of  the  law  was  very  manifest  and  visible  in  itself.    For  «h  ' 
said  he,  could  be  more  imprudent  and  ridiculoos,  than  to  take  away  one  of  t  ■■ 
greatest  concerns  in  government,  from  the  suffrage  of  the  wise,  and  to  leave  r 
to  the  chance  of  fortune ;  or  to  bind  themselves  to  obey  a  child,  beeanse  I 
happened  to  be  the  son  of  a  king,  who.  perhaps,  might  be  ruled  hy  s*«~  - 
woman;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  exclude  brave  and  virtuous  men  from  «• 
ting  at  the  helm  ?    He  added,  farther,  what  if  the  children  of  the  kins;  aheul-.- 
have  some  defect,  either  of  mind  or  body,  which  made  them  unlit  for  govern 
ment?    What,  continued  he,  would  have  been  the  consequence,  if  childrr* 
had  enjoyed  the  kingdom  in  those  days,  when  they  fought  so  many  battles  vj  i  ' 
the  Romans,  Britons,  Picts,  English,  and  Danes,  not  so  moch  for  domic  i 
as  for  a  mere  being  and  subsistence  in  the  world!    Nay,  what  ooold  bot< 
more  upon  madness,  than  to  bring  that  upon  themselves,  by  a  law,  which  t» 
threatens  as  the  severest  judgment  to  the  rebellious;  and  by  this  n>r.*i  % 
either  to  despise  the  warnings  and  predictions  of  the  Almighty,  or  to  ran  a. 
them  of  their  own  accord?    Neither,  said  he,  was  that  true,  which  the  aV- 
terers  of  Kenneth  pleased  themseltes  with  urging,  that  the  slaughters  ». 
avarice  of  the  king'j  kindred  might,  by  this  means,  be  avoided ;  for  the  rot . 
children,  whilst  under  age,  had  as  much  reason  to  fear  the  fraads  of  ikr  r 
guardians,  as  they  did,  before,  the  plots  of  their  kindred.    And  thcrefctt. 
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bow  the  tyrant  is  removed,  said  he,  let  us  valiantly  recover  the  liberty  he  has 
taken  away ;  and,  in  abrogating  that  law,  which  was  enacted  by  force,  and  sub- 
mitted to  out  of  fear,  (if  it  may  be  called  a  law,  and  not  rather  a  public  en- 
slaving of  as,  and  a  prostitution  of  our  liberties,)  let  us,  I  say,  return  to  the 
ancient  institutions  and  customs,  by  which  this  kingdom  rose  almost  out  of 
nothing;  and  which,  from  small  beginnings,  advanced  it  to  that  splendour,  that 
t  is  inferior  to  none  of  its  neighbours:  nay,  and  which  have  erected  it  again  to 
a  new  tide  of  glory,  after  being  at  a  low  ebb.  Therefore  let  us  not  neglect  or 
slip  over  this  present  opportunity  which  offers  itself,  lest  hereafter  we  seek 
it  in  vain."  By  these,  and  the  like  harangues,  with  diligent  application  to 
the  great  ones,  be  drew  a  great  multitude  to  his  party,  who  assembled  at 
Scone,  twelve  days  after  the  funeral  of  Kenneth,  and  proclaimed  him  king. 

In  the  mean  time,  Malcolm,  who  was  busy  about  his  father's  funeral,  hearing 
that  Constantine  was  elected  to  the  throne,  called  his  friends  together  to  deli- 
berate what  was  proper  to  be  done.    Some  were  of  opinion,  that,  before  he 
proceeded  aoy  farther,  he  should  sound  how  the  nobles  stood  a  fleeted,  so  that 
be  might  know  what  strength  he  was  able  to  raise  against  a  popular  man,  sup- 
ported by  ao  many  factions  and  alliances ;  and  then  to  form  a  resolution  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  his  forces.     But  those  who  were  young  and  head- 
strong despised  this  course,  as  slow  and  dilatory ;  alleging  that  it  was  best 
to  obviate  the  danger  in  its  beginning,  and  to  proceed  against  the  enemy 
before  be  was  settled  in  his  new  kingdom.    Malcolm  being  young,  embraced 
the  latter  opinion,  as  the  more  specious  of  the  two ;  and  having  gathered  an 
army  of  about  ten  thousand  men,  marched  towards  the  enemy.    Neither  was 
Constantine  backward  in  his  preparations ;  for  in  a  short  time  he  levied  so 
great  an  army,  that  Malcolm,  at  the  news  of  bis  approach,  disbanded  his  sol- 
diers, and  retired  into  Cumberland.     But  Kenneth,  his  natural  brother,  the 
sou  of  a  concubine,  judging  that  course  to  be  very  dishonourable,  persuaded 
some  of  the  most  valiant  troops  to  stay  behind,  and  to  resist  the  enemy  at  the 
river  Forth,  near  Stirling,  which  was  the  boundary  to  both  armies.    There 
the  two  camps  lay  idle  on  the  high  banks  of  the  river,  which  was  fordable  but 
io  few  places ;  by  which  means  they  were  so  afflicted  with  pestilence  and 
famine,  calamities  which  raged  very  much  in  that  year,  that  each  army  was 
forced  to  disband.    Thus  the  kingdom  being  divided  into  two  factions,  the 
commonalty  was  miserably  afflicted  with  hunger,  pestilence,  and  frequent 
robberies.    In  the  mean  time,  during  the  absence  of  Malcolm,  who,  according 
to  his  league,  was  assisting  the  English  against  the  Danes,  Constantine, 
thinking  he  had  now  got  a  convenient  opportunity  to  subdue  the  adverse  fac- 
tion, marched  in  great  force  into  Lothian.    Kenneth,  who  had  been  left  by  his 
brother  to  observe  all  the  motions  of  Constantine,  opposed  him  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Almon ;  but  being  inferior  in  number,  he  supplied  that  defect  by 
stratagem  ;  for  he  so  disposed  bis  army,  that  he  got  the  advantage  both  of  the 
son  and  wind ;  besides  which,  his  army  was  flanked,  as  much  as  it  could,  by 
the  river,  and  this  proved  the  chief  cause  of  his  victory.    For  the  adherent 
of  Constantine,  trusting  to  their  numbers,  rushed  violently  into  the  battle, 
having  the  sunbeams  darting  into  their  faces,  while  at  the  same  time,  a  storm 
soddenly  arose,  which  drove  so  much  dust  into  their  eyes,  that  they  could 
scarcely  lift  their  heads  against  the  enemy.     A  great  slaughter  was  made  in 
both  armies,  and  the  two  generals,  upon  a  charge,  wounded  and  slew  one 
another.    This  happened  after  Constantine  bad  invaded  the  kingdom  one  year 
and  six  months. 

Gkimus,  the  eighty  second  King,  began  his  reign  A.  D.  996. 

Grimus,  the  son  of  king  Doff,  or,  as  others  say,  of  his  brother  Mogallus,  after 
the  death  of  Constantine,  was  brought  to  Scone;  and  there,  by  the  men  of  bis 
faction,  made  king.  He,  perceiving  lhat  some  nobles  of  his  party  were  already 
corropted  by  messengers  sent  from  Malcolm,  and  that  more  of  them  were  soli- 
cited by  him  to  a  defection,  took  some  of  the  messengers,  and  committed  them 
to  prison.  Malcolm,  being  incensed  at  the  imprisonment  of  his  ambassadors, 
as  being  done  against  the  law  of  nations,  broke  forth  into  open  war.  While 
Grimus  was  making  preparations  to  meet  him,  a  sudden  rumour  spread 
through  Malcolm's  army,  of  the  vest  and  prodigious  strength  cf  the  force? 
6.  T 
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that  were  coming  against  them ;  to  that  all  his  measures  were  brokeo,  many 
of  bis  soldiers  deserted  secretly,  and  several,  under  frivolous  pretences,  openly 
desired  to  be  dismissed.  This  fear  first  proceeded  from  the  merchant*,  who. 
preferring  their  private  concerns  before  tbe  public  good,  scattered  the  report 
among  the  troops.  Besides  this,  there  were  some  among  them,  who  privately 
favoured  the  party  of  Grim  us ;  for  there  were  many  things  in  him  very  plead- 
ing to  the  vulgar,  as  the  tallness  of  his  stature,  his  personal  comeliness,  sin- 
gular courtesy,  aod  a  graceful  manner  in  all  his  actions.  Further,  as  there 
was  occasion,  be  was  severe  in  punishing  offenders,  and  he  managed  Banners 
with  such  great  prudence  and  despatch,  that  many  promised  themselves  a 
tranquil  and  honourable  life  under  his  government.  In  this  diversity  and  coav 
bustioo  of  men's  spirits,  Malcolm,  not  daring  to  trust  tbe  hasard  of  a  nadir, 
by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  dismissed  the  greatest  part  of  his  men ;  and,  wiu 
some  select  troops,  resolved  to  stop  the  passage  of  the  enemy  over  the 
Forth. 

Io  die  mean  time,  the  bishop  of  that  diocese,  called  Fothadus,  of  whom  all 
bad  a  high  opinion  for  his  sanctity,  endeavoured  to  compose  matters  by  art 
authority ;  and,  interposing  betwixt  both  parties,  be  at  length  managed  mat- 
ters that  a  truce  was  concluded  for  three  months ;  during  wbieb  Grimus  vh 
to  retire  into  Angus,  and  Malcolm  into  Cumberland ;  while  arbitrators  were 
to  be  chosen  on  both  sides,  with  mutual  consent,  to  determine  the  main  pointt 
in  dispute.  Fothadus  did  not  cease  bis  endeavours,  till  a  peace  was  settled 
on  these  conditions : — **  That  Grim  us  ahould  retain  tbe  regal  title  as  tsmg  as 
be  Kved ;  and  that,  after  his  decease,  the  kingdom  should  return  to  Malcolm . 
that  io  future,  the  law  of  Kenneth,  respecting  the  succession  of  the  royal  chil- 
dren, should  be  observed  as  sacred  and  ioviolable.  In  tbe  mean  time,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  wall  of  Severus  should  be  the  boundary  between,  both : 
that  part  within  the  wall  being  allotted  to  Malcolm,  aod  that  without  to  Gn- 
aws. Both  were  required  to  be  satis6ed  with  these  limits,  and  neither  was  to 
invade  the  territory  of  bis  neighbour,  or  to  assist  the  enemies  of  the  other.' 
Thus  peace  was  made,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  meo,  and  it  was  religiously  ob- 
served for  nearly  eight  years.  Grimos  gave  tbe  first  occasion  of  a  breach . 
for  though,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  be  carried  himself  amidst  those  tur- 
bulent  times  as  a  good  prince,  his  diligence  slackened  by  tbe  quiet  he  enjoyed. 
and  he  wholly  plunged  himself  into  voluptoous  courses ;  which  hind  of  We 
being,  as  usually  it  is.  attended  with  great  expense,  reduced  htm  to  name  ne- 
cessity, and  so  he  was  forced  to  pretend  crimes  against  the  richer  sort,  that 
be  might  satisfy  his  avarice,  and  seise  their  estates.  Being  remonstrated 
with  on  tbe  danger  of  this  course,  by  bis  grave  counsellors,  be  was  so  far  from 
reforming  it,  or  from  abating  any  thing  of  his  injustice,  that  he  resolved  to 
imprison  his  monitors,  and  thus  terrify  others,  by  their  punishment,  from  nsinc 
the  like  freedom  in  reproving  kings.  To  effect  ibis,  he  invited  them  kindly  to 
his  court,  but  they,  having  notice  of  bis  design  by  their  friends,  withdrew : 
at  which  Grimos  was  so  enraged,  that  he  gathered  a  band  of  men  together, 
and  pursued  them,  wasting  their  lands  more  than  any  foreign  etteeay  eooM 
have  done;  sparing  neither  men,  horses,  cattle,  nor  corn;  and  ubat  lie  eoold 
not  carry  away,  he  spoiled,  that  soil  might  lie  rendered  useless  to  the  owner*. 
In  this  manner  he  made  a  promiscuous  havock  of  all  things,  whether  sarrrd 
or  profane,  by  fire  and  sword.  Complaint  of  this  being  brought  to  Malcolm, 
who  was  then  engaged  in  assisting  the  Rnglish  against  the  Danes,  be  pre 
sently  returned  home ;  for  he  was  incensed,  not  only  at  the  undeserved  suf- 
ferings of  so  many  brave  and  innocent  persons,  but  much  more  at  the  indig- 
nity offered  him  by  Grimos ;  who,  knowing  that  the  lands  were  shortly  to  pa»f 
over  to  another,  had,  without  aoy  respect  to  future  times,  ravaged  anal  »Aiv 
tated  tbe  country,  as  if  it  bad  been  that  of  an  enemy.  There  was  a  great 
resort  to  Malcolm  at  his  return ;  insomuch,  that  though  Grimus  bad  for  a 
time  been  dear  to,  and  much  beloved  by  the  people,  yet  now  the  greatest  part 
of  the  nobles  forsook  and  abandooed  him.  However,  he  collected  what  force* 
he  could,  aod  with  them  made  bead  against  his  oppooent.  When  the  u .» 
camps  were  near  each  other,  Grimus,  knowing  that  Maloolm  would  reJigiowth 
observe  Ascension-day,  resolved  then  to  attack  him.  In  hopes  of  finding  htm 
unprepared.    Maloolm,  having  notioe  of  his  design,  kept  his  men  Owder 
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tad  though  he  sugared  well  as  to  the  ? ictory  in  to  good  a  cause,  jet  he  sent 
to  GrimiM,  desiring  that,  as  Christians,  they  might  not  pollute  so  holy  a  day 
with  shedding  the  blood  of  their  coamrymeo.  Grimns,  however,  was  resolved 
to  fight,  telling  bis  soldiers,  that  the  fear  the  enemy  was  in,  though  pretended 
to  be  oot  of  reverence  to  so  holy  a  feast,  was  a  good  omen  of  their  victory. 
Then  a  fierce  and  eager  battle  began ;  but  Grrmus,  being  deserted  by  his 
men,  was  wounded  in  the  head,  and  taken  prisoner.  Soon  after,  he  had  his 
eyes  put  out ;  and  in  a  short  time,  partly  oot  of  grief,  and  partly  through  the 
anguish  of  his  wounds,  be  died  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign.  Malcolm  be- 
haved nobly  towards  the  conquered,  and  caused  Grimus  to  be  interred  in  the 
sepulchre  of  his  ancestors.  He  also  received  the  party  that  had  followed  him 
into  bis  grace  and  favour,  and  blotted  out  the  memory  of  all  past  offences. 
Then  going  to  the  assembly  of  the  states  at  Scone,  before  be  would  take  the 
government  up6n  him,  he  caused  the  law  made  by  his  father,  concerning  the 
regal  succession,  to  be  publicly  ratified  by  the  votes  of  the  whole  parliament 
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At  his  entrance  into  the  government,  Malcolm  laboured  to  restore  the  order  of 
the  kingdom,  which  was  sorely  shaken  by  factions.  As,  therefore,  he  forgave  all 
offences  that  bad  been  done  to  himself,  so  he  took  care  that  the  seeds  of  fac- 
tion and  discord  amongst  all  different  parties  might  be  rooted  out.  After  this, 
be  sent  just  and  pious  men  as  governors,  selected  from  the  nobility,  into  all 
the  provinces,  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of  robbers;  who  had  with  impu- 
nity, through  the  iniquity  of  the  former  reign,  habituated  themselves  to  plun- 
der. These  governors  also  encouraged  the  common  people  to  practise  til- 
lage and  husbandry ;  so  that  provisions  grew  cheaper,  commerce  between 
man  nod  man  became  safer,  and  the  public  peace  was  better  secured.  Amidst 
these  transactions,  Soeno,  the  son  of  Harold,  king  of  the  Danes,  being  banished 
from  home,  came  into  Scotland.  He  had  been  oftentimes  overcome,  was 
made  prisoner  by,  and  ransomed  from,  the  Vandals ;  and  having  sought  for 
aid  in  vain  from  Olave  king  of  Norway,  and  Edward  king  of  England,  at  last 
be  came  into  Scotland,  and  being  converted  to  Christianity,  to  which  before 
he  was  a  most  bitter  enemy,  he  received  some  small  forces  there,  and  so  re- 
tarned  into  his  own  country :  from  whence,  soon  after,  be  passed  over  with  a 
great  army  into  England.  First,  he  overthrew  the  English  alone,  and  after- 
wards he  bad  the  same  success  against  them  when  they  were  assisted  by  the 
Scots;  whom  he  grievously  threatened,  because  they  would  not  forsake  their 
a  J  lies,  and  return  into  their  own  country.  Neither  were  his  menaces  in  vain ; 
for  Olave  of  Norway,  and  Eoecus,  general  of  the  Danes,  were  sent  by  him 
with  a  great  army  into  Scotland;  who  ranged  throughout  Murray,  killed  all 
they  met,  took  away  what  they  could  seize,  whether  sacred  or  profane ;  and, 
at  last,  gathering  into  a  body,  proceeded  to  assault  castles,  and  other 
strong  places.  While  they  uere  besieging  these  fortresses,  Malcolm  raised 
an  army  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  pitched  his  camp  not  far  from 
them.  The  day  after,  the  Scots  perceiving  the  multitude  and  warlike  prepa- 
rations of  the  Danes,  were  struck  with  such  terror,  that,  though  the  king  endea- 
voured to  encourage  them,  his  words  had  little  effect.  At  length  a  clamour 
was  raised  in  the  camp,  by  those  who  were  willing  to  seem  more  valiant  than 
the  rest ;  and  when  excited,  others  received  and  seconded  it ;  so  that,  pre- 
sently, as  if  they  had  been  wild,  they  ran  in  upon  the  Danes,  without  the  com- 
mand of  their  leaders,  and  rushed  upon  the  points  of  their  swords,  who  were 
ready  to  receive  them.  After  the  most  forward  were  slain,  the  rest  retreated 
faster  than  they  had  advanced.  The  king  was  so  severely  wounded  in  the 
bead,  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  be  could  be  carried  off  the  field  into  an 
adjacent  wood,  where  he  was  put  on  horseback,  and  so  escaped  with  his  life. 
After  this  victory,  the  castle  of  Nairn  surrendered  to  the  Danes,  the  garrison 
being  dismayed  at  the  event  of  the  late  unhappy  battle ;  but  they  were  all 
putt?  death  by  the  victors.  The  Danes  strongly  fortified  the  castle,  because 
it  was  seated  in  a  convenient  pass ;  and,  from  being  a  peninsula,  they  made 
it  an  isle,  by  cutting  through  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  for  the  sea  to  surround 
it ;  and  then  they  called  it,  by  a  Danish  name,  Burgus.  The  other  castles  of 
Elgin  and  Forres  were  deserted,  for  fear  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Danes.    The 
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conquerors,  upon  this  success,  now  resolved  to  fix  their  habitation  in  Mirror, 
and  accordingly  sent  home  their  ships  to  bring  over  their  wives  nod  drildrca, 
exercising,  in  the  mean  time,  all  manner  of  cruelties  over  the  captive  Scots. 
Malcolm,  to  prevent  their  farther  progress,  got  a  stronger  and  more  campau 
body  of  troops  together ;  and  when  the  Danes  were  gone  ioto  Marr.  he  snet 
them  at  a  place  called  Mortlach,  both  armies  being  io  great  fear ;  the  Scots 
dreading  the  barbarity  of  the  Danes,  and  the  latter  apprehending  aafcaowa 
dangers  more  than  enemies,  in  places  remote  from  the  sea  and  lit  for  asnheih 
ments.  At  the  commencement  of  the  fight,  the  Scots  were  much  discoeraged 
at  the  slaughter  of  three  of  their  valiant  worthies,  namely,  Kenneth,  tbaaw  of 
the  islands ;  Grimus,  thane  of  Strathearn ;  and  Dunbar,  thane  of  Lotauaa, 
who  all  fell  shortly  one  after  aoother ;  so  that  the  rest  were  forced  to  retreat. 
and  retire  Xa  their  old  fastnesses,  in  the  rear;  where,  fencing  their  casnp  with 
a  trench,  ditch,  and  large  trees,  which  tbey  cut  down  in  a  narrow  place,  they 
made  a  stand,  and  stopped  the  enemy.  Some  of  the  Danes,  who,  an  if  tmry 
had  fully  gained  the  victory,  ventured  to  assault  the  Scots,  were  slain,  a  moms:  it 
wboin  was  Enecus,  one  of  their  generals.  His  loss,  while  it  made  the  Daacs 
less  forward  to  fight,  gave  new  courage  to  the  Scots,  who  had  before  been)  in- 
timidated. The  scene  was  now  altered  in  a  moment,  the  Danes  being  pert  to 
flight,  and  the  Scots  pursuiog  them.  Olave,  the  other  Danish  general,  pro- 
cured come  guides,  and  bent  bis  course  that  night  towards  Murray ;  aad 
though  Malcolm  knew  it,  yet,  having  slain  the  principal  of  his  enemies,  aad 
wounded  more,  he  desisted  from  farther  pursuit  when  the  news  of  this 
overthrow  came  to  Sueno  in  England,  he  bore  it  with  undaunted  bravery,  aad 
sent  some  of  his  old  soldiers,  and  others  that  were  newly  arrived  from  Ins  ova 
country,  under  Camus,  their  general,  to  recruit  his  old  and  shattered  army  in 
Scotland.  Camus  first  came  into  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  but  being  preveated 
from  landing  by  the  country-people,  who  observed  all  his  motions,  he  eteered 
for  the  Red  promontory  of  Angus ;  where  be  landed  his  men,  and  attempted 
to  take  some  places ;  but,  beiog  disappointed,  he  fell  to  plundering.  Ha«iac 
pitched  bis  tents  at  the  village  of  St.  Bride,  word  was  brought  to  him  by  tu» 
spies  that  the  Scottish  forces  were  not  more  than  two  miles  from  him.  Upoa 
this,  the  generals  of  both  armies,  according  to  the  exigence  of  the  time,  ex- 
horted their  men  to  fight;  and  the  next  day,  all  were  ready  at  their  era*** 
almost  at  the  same  instant  The  third  day.  they  fought  with  such  ardoar  and 
fury,  as  either  new  hopes  or  old  animosities  could  occasion  and  suggest;  bat 
in  the  end,  the  Scots  prevailed ;  and  Camus,  in  his  attempt  to  seeare  the 
remainder  of  his  army,  by  flying  to  the  mountains  near  Murray,  was  over- 
taken by  the  pursuers  before  he  had  gone  two  miles,  and  he  and  all  his  men 
were  cut  off.  There  are  still  extant  some  monuments  of  this  victory,  in  aa 
obelisk,  and  a  neighbouring  village,  which  retains  the  memorable  name  of 
Camus.  A  fresh  band  of  Danes  was  destroyed  not  far  from  the  town  of  Bre- 
chin, a  here  also  another  commemorative  obelisk  was  erected.  The  remainder, 
bring  few  in  number,  under  the  covert  of  the  night  made  to  their  setp«, 
which  were  tossed  up  and  down  several  days  in  the  raging  sea  by  ad«er«c 
winds ;  till  at  length  coming  to  the  inhospitable  shore  of  Bnchan,  tbry  ro*ic 
there  so  long  at  anchor,  that  pressed  by  want,  they  sent  about  five  hundred 
men  ashore,  to  get  some  relief  out  of  the  neighbouring  coon  try*  Meraanas, 
the  thane  of  the  place,  hindered  them  from  return! og  to  their  snips,  and  cnam- 
pe lied  them  to  retire  to  a  steep  bill,  where,  assisted  by  the  convenience  of  the 
place,  they  defended  themselves  with  stones,  and  slew  many  of  the  Scot*, 
who  rashly  attempted  to  dislodge  them.  At  last  the  assailants  encouraged 
one  another,  and  several  numerous  parties  climbed  the  hill,  and  pat  every 
one  of  the  Danes  to  the  sword.  There  also,  as  well  as  at  St  Bride's,  wbea 
the  wind  blows  up  the  sand,  bones  are  discovered  of  a  greater  magnitude  than 
can  well  suit  with  the  stature  of  the  men  of  our  times. 

Sueno,  however,  was  so  far  from  being  discouraged  even  by  this  new  overthrow, 
that  he  sent  additional  levies  into  Scotland  under  his  son  Canute,  who  landed 
his  soldiers  in  Bucban,  and  so  plundered  the  surrounding  country.  Malcolm, 
though  he  bad  hardly  recovered  the  loss  sustained  in  former  battles,  collected 
an  army,  but  not  being  willing  to  baaard  all,  by  fighting  a  pitched  battle,  he 
thought  it  best  to  weary  the  enemy  out  with  light  skirmishes,  and  to  keep 
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from  plundering.  By  this  means  he  hoped  in  a  short  time,  to  reduce  him  to 
t  great  want  of  provisions,  as  being  not  only  in  an  enemy's  country,  but  one 
that  was  almost  quite  wasted,  and  desolated  by  the  miseries  of  former  wars. 
He  panned  this  design  for  some  days ;  bat  at  last,  when  the  Scots  became 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  strength  of  the  invaders,  they  less  distrusted 
their  own ;  and  both  armies,  being  equally  pressed  with  want,  were  anxious 
for  the  signal  to  engage ;  declaring,  that  unless  it  was  speedily  given,  they 
would  begin  the  battle,  even  without  the  consent  of  their  generals.  Upon 
this,  Malcolm  drew  out  his  army  in  order,  and  the  fight  was  carried  on  with 
mca  desperate  rage  and  fury,  that  neither  party  came  off  in  triumph.  The 
mere  name  of  the  victory,  indeed,  fell  to  the  side  of  the  Scots,  but  a  great 
part  of  the  nobility  were  slain,  and  the  rest,  wearied  and  depressed  in  spirit, 
returned  to  their  camp,  allowing  the  Danes  to  retreat  without  pursuit.  The 
next  day,  when  both  parties  mustered  their  men,  they  found  so  great  a  slaugh- 
ter had  been  made,  that  they  willingly  accepted  the  mediation  of  some  priests 
as  the  negotiators  of  peace  between  them.  Accordingly,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, the  conditions  of  which  were : — "  That  the  Danes  should  leave  Mur- 
ray and  Buchao,  and  depart;  and  that,  as  long  as  Malcolm  and  Sueno  lived, 
neither  of  them  should  wage  war  with  one  another,  nor  help  the  enemies  of 
each  other :  and  that  the  field  in  which  the  battle  was  fought,  should  be  set 
apart,  and  consecrated  for  the  burial  of  the  dead."  Upou  this,  the  Danes 
withdrew,  and  Malcolm  gave  orders  for  the  interment  of  the  slain. 

Shortly  after,  he  called  an  assembly  of  the  states  at  Scone ;  and  that  he 
might  reward  those  who  bad  deserved  well  of  their  country,  he  divided  all  the 
royal  lands  among  them.  On  the  other  side,  the  nobility  granted  to  the  king, 
"that,  when  any  of  them  died,  their  children  should  be  under  the  wardship 
of  the  sovereign  till  they  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one;  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  the  king  should  receive  the  rents  of  the  estates  of  each  minor,  ex- 
cept what  was  necessary  for  education ;  and,  also,  that  he  should  have  the 
power  to  give  them  in  marriage,  or  otherwise  to  dispose  of  them,  when  they 
were  grown  up ;  and  should  likewise  settle  and  receive  their  dowry."  I  ap- 
prehend that  this  cnstom  came  rather  from  the  English  and  Danes ;  because 
it  yet  continues  throughout  all  England,  and  in  part  of  Normandy.  The  king 
afterwards  turned  his  thoughts  to  repair  the  damages  sustained  by  the  war : 
he  rebuilt  many  churches  and  places  applied  to  sacred  uses,  that  had  been  de- 
molished by  the  enemy  ;  and  he  also  erected  new  castles,  or  repaired  the  old, 
in  every  town.  Having  thus  restored  peace  to  the  kingdom  by  his  great  valour, 
he  endeavoured  farther  to  adorn  it  with  laws  and  ordinances ;  and  annexed 
new  titles,  borrowed,  as  I  think,  from  his  neighbours,  to  certain  dignities  and 
offices ;  but  which  appellations  served  rather  for  vain  ambition,  than  for  any 
nal  two.  For,  in  former  times,  there  was  no  name  superior  in  honour  to  that 
of  a  knight,  except  that  of  tbane,  meaning  the  governor,  or  sheriff  of  a  province ; 
which  custom,  as  I  learn,  is  still  observed  amongst  the  Danes.  But,  at  pre- 
sent, princes  observe  no  medium  in  the  institution  of  new  names,  and  titles 
of  honour ;  though  there  is  no  utility  at  all  in  them,  beyond  the  bare  sound. 
Thus  Malcolm,  having  finished  his  toilsome  wars,  reigned  some  years  in  great 
splendour  and  glory  ;  but,  as  he  advanced  in  age,  he  sullied  the  excellence 
of  his  former  life  by  the  deformity  of  avarice.  This  vice,  being  incident  to 
old  men,  partly  grew  up  in  him  with  his  .years,  and  partly  arose  from  the  want 
to  which  he  had  been  driven  by  his  exorbitant  grants.  The  lands,  therefore, 
which  be  had  unadvisedly  distributed  amongst  the  nobility,  he  as  unjustly 
and  wickedly  laboured  to  resume ;  and  by  excessive  fines  laid  upon  the  pos- 
sessors, be  broke  the  hearts  of  some,  and  reduced  others  to  great  penury. 
Thas  the  present  sense  of  suffering,  however  just,  blotted  out  die  memory  of 
all  former  favours ;  so  that  the  injury  reaching  to  a  few,  but  the  fear  to  many, 
the  friends  and  kindred  of  those  who  were  slain  and  impoverished,  bent  all 
their  thoughts  to  revenge  their  relations,  and  to  secure  themselves.  At  last, 
the  conspirators,  by  bribing  the  king's  domestics  at  Olammis,  in  Angus,  were 
admitted  in  the  night  to  the  king's  bed-chamber,  where  they  murdered  him. 
When  the  bloody  deed  was  committed,  the  treacherous  servants,  together  with 
U»e  parricides,  took  horse,  which  they  had  ready  bridled  and  saddled  for  all 
mats;  and  beinr  not  able  to  find  the  wav.  as  a  dcen  snow  had  covered  all 
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the  tracks,  they  were  confounded,  — d  wandered  in  the  fioldi,  tfctt  they  anind 
at  a  lake  by  the  town  of  Forfar ;  where,  endeavouring  to  paaf  over,  tec  w 
not  being  firm,  their  own  weight  sank  them,  and  they  were  all  drevwt 
Their  bodies  lay  undiscovered  for  some  time,  under  the  lee;  bat  wbss  *  u*« 
came,  they  were  found,  and  taken  opf  and  the  bodies  being  ejoertaiaed.  »cre 
hnng  on  gibbets  in  the  highways,  there  to  rot,  for  a  terror  to  the  litinc.  ■• 
well  as  infamy  to  tbem  after  they  were  dead.  This  is  the  conunea  rrpn 
about  the  end  of  Malcolm :  though  some  write,  that  he  was  slain  in  aa  anboii 
laid  by  the  relations  of  Grimns  and  Constantino,  tbe  former  kiagi,  after  • 
bloody  battle  fought  betwixt  them.  Others  say,  that  he  was  killed  b>  u 
friends  of  a  noble  youag  lady,  whom  he  bad  ravished ;  but  all  agree,  thai  k 
came  to  a  violent  death.  Malcolm  reigned  so  justly  above  thirty  yean.  thai 
if  avarice  had  not  corrupted  bis  mind  in  his  old  age,  he  might  well  hate  Wei 
numbered  amongst  the  best  of  princes.  The  year  in  which  he  died  was  du- 
tinguished  by  prodigies;  for,  in  the  winter,  the  rivers  overflowed  ia  aa  eiuv 
ordinary  manner,  and  in  spring  there  were  great  inundations  of  the  ** 
Moreover,  a  few  days  after  the  summer  solstice,  there  were  very  severe  ustu 
and  deep  snows,  which  quite  destroyed  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  produced 
a  grievous  famine. 
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I  have  mentioned,  in  the  preceding  book,  bow  eager  lv  Kenneth  sad  lii  toe 
Maloolm  strove  to  fix  tbe  regal  succession  in  their  family ;  in  order  "that  tic 
eldest  son  might  succeed  the  father ;"  but  what  the  success  of  it  was,  will  h- 
pear  in  the  sequel.  This  is  certain,  that  neither  the  public  benefit,  wWca  •** 
promised  to  the  whole  uatioo,  nor  yet  the  private  advantage,  alleged  to  ■»* 
to  our  kings  from  it,  were  at  all  obtained  by  this  new  law.  The  unite"* 
good  was  tbe  pretext  for  tbns  settling  the  succession,  that  seditions,  mar d* " 
and  treacheries  might  be  prevented  amongst  those  of  the  blood-rojal.  »*' 
also  that  ambition,  with  its  attendant  mischiefs,  might  be  rooted  out  fn* 
amongst  the  nobles.  But,  on  the  contrary,  when  I  inquire  into  the  caste*  » 
public  grievances,  and  compare  tbe  old  state  of  things  with  the  modero. ,: 
seems  to  me,  that  all  those  evils,  which  we  woold  have  avoided,  are  m  U; 
from  being  extinguished  by  the  abolit'on  of  the  ancient  customs,  that  tf*« 
rather  receive  a  great  increase  from  the  new  institution*  For,  not  to  spot 
of  the  plots  of  kindred  against  those  who  are  actually  on  the  throne ;  sot «* 
the  evil  suspicions  which  the  reigning  king  is  apt  to  conceive  of  those  «b* 
nature  and  the  law  mould  have  accounted  most  dear  to  him ;  I  say,  onuitiu 
these  things,  which  in  tbe  series  of  our  history  will  be  farther  stated,  all  i*< 
miseries  of  former  ages  may  seem  tight  and  tolerable,  compared  with  t*  •* 
calamities  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  Neither  will  I  inn'* 
upon  the  following  particulars,  that  this  law  doth  enervate  the  force  of  *- 
public  councils,  without  which  no  lawful  government  ean  subsist;  that  bi  i 
we  do  willingly,  and  by  consent,  create  those  evils  to  oursehes,  which  oteen 
who  have  ioterest  in  public  governments,  chiefly  deprecate,  namely,  to  at" 
kings,  over  whom  other  governors  must  be  appointed ;  and  so  the  people  t" 
to  be  committed  to  the  power  of  those  who  have  none  over  themsehej ;  tar** 
much,  that  those  who  are  hardly  brought  to  obey  wise,  prudent,  and  tip«>- 
eneed  kings,  are  now  required  to  yield  obedience,  as  it  wore,  to  the  very  **- 


dow  of  a  prince ;  by  which  means,  we  willingly  precipitate  ourselves  «*«» 
those  poniabments  threatened  by  the  Almighty  to  those  who  despise  and  co*~ 
temn  his  holy  Majesty ;  namely,  that  we  should  be  in  subjection  to  cbflerr*. 
male  or  female,  whom  the  law  of  nations,  and  even  tbe  mother  of  afi  be* 
nature  itself,  bath  subjected  to  the  rale  of  others.  As  for  tbe  private  bewre: 
that  kings  aim  at  by  this  regulation,  that  they  may  perpetuate  their  name  a*' 
family,  bow  vain  and  fallacious  it  is,  tbe  examples  of  the  ancients,  any,  et «•■ 
nature  itself,  might  toform  thorn,  if  they  would  but  consider,  by  how  aua.t 
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liw«  sad  rewards  Ike  Romans  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  tie  splendid  names 
of  their  toiHet;  of  which  not  a  footstep  remains  at  this  day,  bo,  not  in  any 
part  of  aV  world  which  they  had  conquered.  This  disappointment  most  de- 
•medrj  attends  those  wbo  fight  against  natore  itself,  by  endeavouring  to 
rtotbe  a  lading  frail  thing,  subject  to  momentary  alterations  and  blasts  of 
ftrtsae,  vita  a  sort  of  perpetuity ;  and  to  endow  it  with  a  kind  of  eternity 
wtiea  they  themselves  neither  are  nor  ean  be  partakers  of;  nay,  they  strive 
to  efcrt  it  hy  these  means  which  are  most  eross  to  their  purpose :  for  what  is 
tat  eoodueive  to  perpetuity  than  tyranny?  yet  this  new  law  goes  a  great  way 
toward*  it ;  for  a  tyrant  is,  aa  it  were,  a  mark  exposed  to  the  hatred  of  aft 
awn,  iaseoraeb,  that  he  eannot  long  subsist ;  and,  when  he  mils,  all  goes  with 
l».  It  seems,  therefore,  to  me,  that  Providence  sometimes  gently  chastises 
•ad  disappoints  this  endeavoor  of  foolish  men ;  and  sometimes  exposes  it 
r»m  to  public  scorn,  aa  if  it  were  set  up  in  emulation  of  a  divine  power.  As 
i  proof  of  this  divine  will,  I  know  not  any  litter  or  plainer  instance  than  the 
rvratat  history.  For  Malcolm,  who  so  moch  laboored  to  confirm  the  law, 
«aice  ats  father  almost  forcibly  enacted,  though  wRh  the  common  suffrage 
awl  consent,  that  the  king's  children  should  be  substituted  in  the  room  of 
u*tr  deceased  parents,  left  no  male  child  behind  him ;  but  had  two  daughters, 
m  ealed  Beatrix,  whom  he  married  to  a  nobleman  named  Crinoa,  thane  of 
to  oestern  islands,  and,  as  being  the  head  of  the  other  chiefs,  was  styled,  in 
(Jut  afe,  Ab-thane ;  the  other,  named  Doaca,  who  married  the  thane  of  Angus, 
aad  became  the  mother  of  Macbeth,  or  Macheda,  of  a  horn  in  bis  place. 

Doncan  I.  tkt  tigktf-fvurth  Iftno,  aeon*  to  rwign  A.  D.  1034. 

Malcolm  being  slain,  as  hath  been  related,  Duncan,  his  grandson  by  his 
dieter  Beatrix,  succeeded  him  ;  n  prince  of  great  courtesy,  and  of  more 
uduljtnife  to  his  own  kindred  than  became  a  king.  He  waa  of  a  mild  dispo- 
■ifcoa,  and  from  his  yooth  gave  remarkable  tokens  of  his  popularity  ;  for,  in 
ft?  o*ft  difficult  times,  when  he  waa  made  governor  of  Cumberland  by  his 
pudfiather,  but  could  not  come  to  the  king,  to  take  the  necessary  oaths,  on 
ircoaatof  the  Danish  troops  which  swarmed  over  the  country,  and  stopped 
*  I  pataages,  he  faithfully  took  part  with  the  English,  till  Canute,  having  ob- 
i  :*d  the  rest  of  that  kingdom,  made  an  expedition  against  him ;  and  then 
-c  rasautted  himself  to  the  Danes,  on  the  same  conditions.  In  this  also  he 
*"  popular,  that  he  administered  justice  with  greet  equity ;  and  every  year 
'■tited  the  provinces,  to  bear  the  complaints  of  the  poor;  and,  as  moch  as  lay 
in  an  power,  he  hindered  the  great  men  from  oppressing  their  inferiors.  But, 
u  these  vittaes  endeared  him  to  the  good,  so  they  lessened  his  authority 
ironist  the  lovers  of  sedition ;  and  his  clemency  to  the  former  encouraged 
'**  latter  to  become  audacious.  The  origin  of  that  contempt  into  which  his 
r  vrmauat  foil,  happened  in  Loohaber,  upon  the  account  of  one  Bancho, 
•»ae  of  that  country,  and  a  strict  lover  of  impartial  justice.  Some  ill  men, 
tendering  Ms  severity  in  ponlshments,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him, 
prodmd  him  of  his  goods,  and,  after  wounding  him,  left  him  almost  dead. 
fpoe  has  recovery,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  capable  of  taking  the  journey,  he 
•*st  aad  complained  to  the  king ;  who  sent  a  public  officer  to  do  justice 
■poa  the  offenders.  This  man,  however,  was  grievously  affronted,  and  after* 
*uds  aimdeicd  by  them ;  so  secure  did  they  fancy  themselves  to  be,  by 
"uoa  of  the  lenity,  or,  as  they  interpreted  it,  sloth,  of  a  good  king.  The 
*W  af  the  faction,  that  raised  this  disturbance,  was  named  Macduald ;  who, 
"♦•pairing  of  pardon,  prepared  himself  for  open  war.  He  called  in  the 
■I'aoders,  who  were  always  prone  to  sedition,  to  bis  assistance,  and  also  such 
•*  the  enterprising  Irish,  as  were  eager  to  undertake  any  thing  for  the  sake  of 
' **'<?.  He  told  these  confederates  that,  under  an  effeminate  and  slothful 
t'tf.  who  was  fitter  to  rule  monks  than  warriors,  there  was  no  fear  of  punish* 
*"»t  bat  great  hopes  of  advantage ;  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  the 
^ts,  who  were  to  n  manner  fettered  with  the  chains  of  a  long  peace  under 
"  *  forsjer  king,  when  nn  alarm  was  sounded  to  war,  would  rise  to  recover 
'*"  iseicutKnerty.  These  exhortations  were  seconded  with  a  successful 
l™aiiar,  which  much)  heartened  the  party.    Malcolm,  one  of  the  principal 

'M  Banhliili    ••■  ami*  hv  th*  kimr  ftminst  th#m  with  mum  Awmm  •  Knt  M* 
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arm;  wis  presently  overthrown,  and  he  himself,  being  taken  prisoner,  lost  kai 
bead.  The  kins,  tronbled  at  this  overthrow,  called  a  council  to  coneoJl  what 
measure  should  be  adopted.  Some  were  slow  in  delivering  their  i 
bot  Macbeth,  first  consin  to  the  king,  by  his  mother's  side,  laid  the 
the  misfortune  on  the  decay  of  military  virtue;  promising,  that,  if  too  i 
were  bestowed  upon  him  and  Bancbo,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  that 
country,  they  would  quickly  subdue  the  insurgents,  and  bring  thingn  to  n  stair 
of  tranquillity.  This  Macbeth  was  of  so  sharp  an  understanding,  sum!  loft*  * 
spirit,  that,  if  it  had  been  accompanied  by  moderation,  he  would  have  uncrunl 
the  highest  command,  but  in  punishing  offenders,  his  severity,  without 
legal  restraints,  seemed  likely  to  degenerate  soon  into  cruelty.  When  it  was 
known  that  be  was  made  commander  in  chief  of  the  army,  many  were  no  ter- 
rified, that,  laying  aside  the  boldness  which  they  had  conceived  front  the  kiss  » 
slothful  temper,  they  hid  themselves  in  the  most  retired  places.  The  tainndct * 
and  the  Irish,  being  impeded  in  their  flight,  were  driven  to  the  last  despair. 
and  fought  stoutly  till  every  one  of  them  was  slain.  Macdoald  hioasetf,  wi:  t 
a  few  others,  fled  into  a  neighbouring  castle,  where,  being  without  hope  of  psi 
don,  he  saved  himself  from  the  insults  of  his  enemies  by  a  voluntary  death 
Macbeth,  not  satisfied  with  this,  cut  off  his  head,  and  sent  it  to  tbe  king  a: 
Perth,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  was  bong  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  tor  aa 
example.  Those  of  the  party  called  Redshanks,  whom  be  took,  he  mied  to 
be  executed. 

This  domestic  sedition  being  appeased,  a  far  greater  terror  sacceeeW 
occasioned  by  the  Danes;  for  Sueno,  their  most  powerful  king,  dying,  U. 
three  kingdoms  to  bis  three  sons ;  England  to  Harold,  Norway  to  Sueao,  an. 
Denmark  to  Caoute.    Harold  dying  soon  after,  Canute  succeeded  trie*  uU^ 
kingdom  of  England.    Sueno,  or  Swain,  king  of  Norway,  emolooa  of  !».• 
brother's  glory,  crossed  the  seas  with  a  great  navy,  and  landed  in  Fife,    I*  ;«*.% 
the  news  of  bis  coming,  Macbeth  was  sent  to  levy  an  army ;  while  Bancbo,  tfec 
other  general,  remained  with  the  king.    Duncan,  or  Dooald,  however,  as  ii 
just  roused  from  a  slumber  of  indolence,  was  forced  to  go  and  meet  the  eaeai 
They  fought  near  Culross,  with  such  obstinate  courage,  that,  as  one  party  •  •• 
scarcely  able  to  fly,  so  the  other  had  no  heart  to  pursue.    The  Scots,  we 
looked  upon  themselves  as  overcome,  rather  by  the  incommodioosoene  of  tic 
place,  than  by  the  valour  of  their  enemies,  retreated  to  Perth,  and  there  st*.  - 
with  the  remains  of  their  conquered  forces,  watching  the  motions  of  thr  - 
adversaries.    Swain  thinking,  that,  by  pressing  eagerly  on  them,  he  ahoa  0 
secure  all  Scotland  to  himself,  marched  towards  Perth,  with  his  entire  urv « 
to  besiege  Duncan;  while  he  sent  bis  ships  about  by  tbe  Tay,  to  meet  hi  a. 
Duncan,  though  be  had  much  confidence  in  the  present  posture  of  hie  affair* 
because  Macbeth  was  near  him  with  a  powerful  leserve ;  >et,  being  coeunell.  c 
by  Banoho  to  add  stratagem  to  strength,  seot  messengers,  one  to  Macbrti 
to  desire  him  to  stay  where  he  was,  and  another  to  Swain,  to  treat  avhowt  u-* 
surrender  of  the  town.    The  Scots  desired,  that,  upon  the  surrender,  the « 
might  have  liberty  to  depart  with  their  families  in  safety  ;  bot  Swain,  **r 
posing  that  the  request  proceeded  from  depth  of  despair,  would  hear  of  no- 
thing bot  an  unconditional  submission.    Upon  this,  Duncan  sent  other  ear*- 
sengers  with  unlimited  instructions,  and  a  command  to  delay  time  in  nankiur 
conditions ;  who,  to  ingratiate  themselves  the  more,  told  the  Norwegiua*  ta-»t. 
whilst  the  articles  of  peace  were  considering  and  settling,  their  ksrng  mo**..* 
send  abundance  of  provisions  into  the  camp,  as  knowing  that  they  were  **• 
overstocked  with  victuals  for  the  army.    This  gilt  was  very  acceptable  to  t*  * 
Norwegians,  not  so  much  on  account  of  tbe  generosity  of  tbe  Scota,  or  tnci' 
own  want,  as  that  they  thought  it  indicated  in  the  donors  a  despomdemcy  «*i 
spirits.   Upon  this  a  great  store  of  bread  and  liquor  was  sent  tbeum,  both  wh»- 

{tressed  from  the  grape,  and  also  strong  drink  made  of  barley,  mixed  with  ih. 
uieeof  a  poisonous  herb,  abundance  of  which  grows  in  Scotland,  called  rJe«f« 
nightshade.  Iu  stalk  is  above  two  feet  in  length,  and  in  iu  upper  pert  1 
spreads  into  branches ;  tbe  leaves  are  broadish,  acumioated  at  the  oxtreeaaur  ». 
and  faintly  green ;  the  berries,  which  are  large,  and  of  a  black  colour  wham  rip* 
proceed  out  of  the  stalk  under  the  bottom  of  the  leaves ;  the  taste  is  nwceUfth 
and  almost  insipid;  and  the  seeds  are  as  small  as  the  grains  of  n 
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quality  of  the  fruit,  root,  and  especially  of  the  seed,  is  soporiferoas,  and  will 
make  men  mad,  if  taken  too  copiously.  With  this  herb  all  the  liquor  was  in- 
fused ;  and  they  who  carried  it,  to  prevent  any  suspicion  of  fraud,  tasted  of 
it  before,  and  invited  the  Danes  to  drink  freely  of  it.  Swain  himself,  in  token 
of  good-will,  did  the  same,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  nation.  But  Dun- 
can, knowing  that  the  force  of  the  potion  would  penetrate  to  their  very  vitals, 
when  asleep,  silently  admitted  Macbeth  with  his  forces  into  the  town,  by  a 
pate  which  was  farthest  off  from  the  enemy's  camp.  When  he  understood,  by 
his  spies,  that  the  enemy  was  fast  asleep,  and  full  of  wine,  he  sent  on  Bancho, 
who  well  knew  all  the  avenues  of  the  place,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the 
army,  while  he  placed  the  rest  in  ambush.  Bancho,  on  entering  the  camp  and 
making  a  great  shoot,  found  all  things  more  neglected  than  he  had  imagined. 
Some  few,  roused  at  the  noise,  ran  up  and  down  like  madmen,  and  were  slain, 
bat  the  others  were  killed  iu  their  sleep.  The  king,  who  was  deeply  intoxi- 
cated, wanting  not  only  strength,  but  sense  also,  was  caught  up  by  a  few, 
who  were  not  so  far  overcome  with  wine  as  the  rest,  and  laid  like  a  log  or 
beast  on  a  horse,  which  they  casually  lighted  on,  and  so  was  carried  to  the 
ships.  There,  however,  the  case  was  almost  as  bad  as  in  the  camp,  for  almost 
all  the  seamen  were  slain  on  shore ;  so  that  there  could  hardly  be  collected  a 
sufficient  number  to  navigate  a  single  vessel ,  yet,  by  this  means,  the  king 
escaped  to  his  own  country.  The  rest  of  the  ships,  by  stress  of  weather,  fell 
foul  of  one  another,  and  were  sunk  ;  and  by  the  hills  and  mountains  of  sand, 
and  other  slime  and  weeds  which  the  water  carries,  meeting  together  in  one 
great  heap,  thence  grew  a  place  of  great  danger  to  sailors,  which  is  commonly 
called  Drumilaw  Sands. 

While  the  Scots  were  rejoicing  for  this  victory,  obtained  without  any  loss 
of  blood  on  their  side,  news  arrived,  that  a  fleet  of  Danes,  sent  by  Canute  to 
the  assistance  of  Swain,  was  riding  at  Kinghorn ;  and  that  the  soldiers  and 
crews  had  landed  in  Fife,  where  they  plundered  the  inhabitants  withont  resist- 
ance. Upon  this,  Bancho  was  sent  with  forces  agaiost  them,  who,  assaulting 
the  foremost,  made  a  groat  slaughter  among  them.  These  were  the  principal 
men  of  the  nation ;  and  the  rest  were  easily  driven  back  to  their  ships.  Ban- 
cho is  reported  to  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by  the  sale  of  burying* 
places  for  the  slain  ;  and  the  sepulchres,  they  say,  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the 
isle  of  iSmona. 

It  is  also  stated,  that  the  Danes,  having  made  so  many  unlucky  expeditions 
into  Scotland,  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath,  never  to  return  thither  as 
enemies  any  more.  While  matters  thus  prosperously  succeeded  with  the 
Scots,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  all  things  flourished  in  peace,  Macbeth,  who 
had  always  a  disgust  at  the  inactive  disposition  of  his  cousin,  and  had  from 
thence  conceived  a  secret  hope  of  the  kingdom  in  his  mind  ;  was  further 
encouraged  in  his  ambitious  thoughts  by  a  dream :  for  one  night,  when  he 
was  far  distant  from  the  king,  he  thought  he  saw  three  women,  of  a  more  ma- 
jestic stature  than  mortals ;  one  of  whom  saluted  him  as  thane  of  Angus ; 
another,  as  that  of  Murray ;  and  a  third,  as  king  of  Scotland.  His  mind,  which 
before  was  affected  with  hope  and  desire,  was  now  mightily  encouraged  by 
this  dream ;  so  that  he  contrived  all  possible  ways  to  obtain  the  kingdom ;  in 
order  to  which,  as  he  thought,  a  just  occasion  presented  itself.  Duncan  had 
two  sons  by  the  daughter  of  Sibert,  a  petty  king  of  Northumberland ;  Malcolm, 
sornamed  Cammor,  which  is  as  muoh  as  Great  Head ;  and  Donald,  surnamed 
Banc,  that  is,  White.  Of  these,  he  made  Malcolm,  though  scarcely  yet  oot 
of  his  childhood,  governor  of  Cumberland.  Macbeth  took  this  matter  exceed- 
ingly ill,  as  an  obstacle  to  his  advancement :  for,  having  arrived  at  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  other  honours  promised  him  in  his  dream,  he  thought  this  would 
prove  die  means  either  of  seoluding  him  altogether  from  the  kingdom,  or  else 
that  it  would  much  retard  his  enjoyment  of  it ;  for  the  government  of  Cum- 
berland was  always  looked  upon  as  the  first  step  to  the  throne  of  Scotland. 
Besides,  his  mind,  which  was  fierce  enough  of  itself,  was  spurred  on  by  the 
daily  importunities  of  his  wife,  who  was  privy  to  all  his  counsels.  At  length, 
communicating  the  matter  to  his  most  intimate  friends,  amongst  whom  was 
Bancho.  he  seised  an  opportunity,  at  Inverness,  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  king, 
ami  «Im  bun   in  th«  seventh  vear  of  his  reiflffl  :  then,  fratherinir  a  nnmnanf 
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together,  he  went  to  8eone,  and,  by  the  favour  of  the  people,  wm  made  tier 
The  children  of  Duncan,  alarmed  at  thin  sudden  disaster,  seeing  their  UU" 
slain,  the  author  of  the  mnrder  on  the  throne,  and  snares  laid  for  thrsi  in- 
take away  their  lives,  that  to,  by  their  desth,  the  kingdom  might  be  conanari' 
to  Macbeth,  shifted  op  and  down,  and  hid  themselves,  and  so  for  a  tin* 
escaped  bis  fury  ;  but  perceiviog  that  no  place  could  long  secure  them  fron 
his  rage ;  and  that,  being  of  a  fierce  and  unforgif  ing  nature,  there  was  do  hvpe 
of  clemency  to  be  expected  from  bim,  they  fled  several  ways ;  Malcolm  tsu 
Cumberland,  and  Donald  to  his  lather's  relations  in  the  jEbedai  islands. 

Macbeth,  the  eigkty-Jifth  King,  began  hie  reign  A.  D.  1040. 

Macbeth,  to  secure  himself  in  his  ill-gotten  throne,  strove  to  win  the  falser 
of  the  nobles  by  great  gifts,  having  no  fear  of  the  king's  children,  on  aeeoest 
of  their  age,  nor  of  the  neighbouring  princes,  in  regard  to  their  mutual  sniwn- 
sities  and  discords.  Thus,  having  engaged  the  great  men  in  his  favour,  hr 
determined  to  procure  that  of  the  vulgar  by  justice  and  equity,  and  to  retsis 
it  by  severe  measures,  in  case  of  necessity.    Accordingly,  be  detenained  u 

Banish  the  freebooters,  or  thieves,  who  had  taken  courage  from  the  lentrj  ei 
tancau ;  but  foreseeing  that  this  could  not  be  done  without  great  toawlu 
and  much  difficulty,  he  devised  the  project  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  strut 
amongst  them  by  some  fit  men  for  thst  purpose,  instigating  them  to  chalkier 
one  another  to  tight,  some  in  small  divisions,  and  others  singly.  All  thcK 
oombats  were  to  take  place  on  one  and  the  same  day,  and  that  in  the  aoit 
remote  parts  of  Scotland ;  but  when  the  parties  met  at  the  time  appoisieU. 
they  were  taken  by  toe  men  whom  Macbeth  had  posted  conveniently  for  uV. 
purpose.  Their  punishment  struck  a  terror  into  the  rest ;  but  be  also  pal  t  • 
death  the  thanes  of  Caithness,  Ross,  Sutherland,  and  Nairn,  and  some  utfcei 
chiefs  of  the  dans ;  by  whose  feuds  the  commonalty  had  been  miseraalj  b*- 
rassed.  Afterwards  be  went  into  the  jEbuda?  islands,  where,  likewise.  W 
exercised  severe  justice ;  and  on  his  return  from  thence,  be  repeatedly  seev 
mooed  Macgill,  or  Macgild,  the  most  powerful  man  in  all  Galloway,  to  appear. 
This  chief,  however,  refused  to  come,  rather  out  of  fear  by  being  of  Malcoiai » 
party,  than  for  the  guilt  of  the  crimes  objected  to  him ;  upon  which,  Macbc&s 
sent  forces  against  htm,  who  overthrew  bim  in  battle,  and  out  off  hia  head. 

The  public  peace  being  thus  restored,  Macbeth  applied  bis  thoughts  to  the 
enacting  of  laws,  which  had  been  almost  wholly  neglected  by  former  Liap 
and  indeed  he  made  many  good  and  useful  ones,  which  now  are  either  whut(« 
unknown,  or  lie  obsolete,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  public.  In  a  word,  he  •>■ 
managed  the  government  for  ten  years,  that  if  he  had  not  obtained  it  bj  %i*- 
lence,  be  might  have  been  accounted  inferior  to  none  of  the  former  hi©** 
But  when  he  had  thus  strengthened  himself  with  the  aid  and  favour  of  tW 
multitude,  so  that  he  bad  no  fear  of  any  force  to  disturb  bim,  the  perturbed 
state  of  his  mind,  owing  probably  to  the  consciousness  of  hia  guilt  in  murder* 
ing  the  king,  hurried  him  to  dangerous  courses,  insomuch  that  h*  convened  uV 
government,  which  he  got  by  treachery,  into  a  cruel  tyranny,  lie  vented  hi* 
inhumanity  first  upon  Banoho,  who  was  his  accomplice  in  the  parricide 
Some  ill  men  bad  spread  a  kind  of  prophecy  abroad,  among  the  vulgar,  MTk*t 
Bancho  s  posterity  should  eojoy  the  kingdom."  Macbeth,  upon  lib,  fearus 
lest  be,  being  a  powerful  and  active  man,  who  bed  already  dipped  his  has** 
in  royal  blood,  might  he  tempted  to  imitate  the  example  that  had  been  *i 
him,  played  the  smiling  assassin,  and  very  courteously  invited  bim  and  hit 
eon  to  supper;  but  in  his  return  caused  him  to  be  slain,  as  in  a  casual  alrat. 
Uis  son,  Fleance,  happening  not  to  be  known  in  the  dark,  escaped  the  ambu»&. 
and  being  informed  by  his  friends,  in  what  manner  his  father  had  been  trea- 
cherously slain  by  the  king,  and  that  hia  own  life  was  also  sought  after,  led 
secretly  into  Wales.  This  mnrder,  thus  cruelly  and  perfidiously  ceaamilwd, 
made  the  nobles  so  apprehensive  for  themselves,  that  they  all  departed  *♦ 
their  own  seals,  from  whence  few  of  them,  and  those  very  seldom,  came  io 
court.  Thus  the  cruelty  of  the  king  being  plainly  discovered  by  some,  »t* 
vehemently  suspected  by  all,  raised  mutual  fear  nod  hatred  belwUt  him  ert 
the  nobility  ;  which,  being  impossible  to  be  concealed  any  longer,  asade  him 
an  open,  professed,  and  complete  tyrant    The  rich  and  powerful  weft,  k* 
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ifkt  Mvetoos,  and  oftentimes  for  mere  pretended  causes,  pablklj  executed; 
•We  ink  confiscated  goods  helped  to  maintain  a  band  of  desperate  charac- 
ters, vmsj  he  kept  abont  him  onder  the  name  of  a  guard.  Thinking,  how- 
em.  that  his  Ule  was  not  sufficiently  secured  by  them,  he  resolved  to  build 
a  castle  on  the  top  of  the  bill  called  Donsioane,  which  gave  him  a  large  pros- 
pect til  over  the  country.  This  work  proceeding  but  slowly,  on  account  of 
the  tisfeaJtv  of  the  carnage  of  materials  tbitber,  he  employed  therein  all  the 
thtses  of  the  kingdom ;  and  so  dividing  the  task  amoogst  them,  compelled 
thm  to  find  workmen  and  carriages,  and  to  see  that  the  labourers  did  their 
d*ty.  At  that  time  Macduff,  the  thane  of  Fife,  who  was  a  very  powerful  man 
is  hit  country,  being  loth  to  venture  his  life  so  near  the  king,  would  not  go  in 
perssa,  bat  sent  many  labourers  and  some  of  his  intimate  friends,  to  hasten 
the  work.  The  king,  either  out  of  a  pretended  desire  to  see  how  the  building 
proceeded,  or  else  to  apprehend  Macduff,  as  the  latter  feared,  came  to  view 
the  itrsetare,  and,  by  chance,  spying  a  yoke  of  oxen  not  able  to  draw  up  the 
tod  against  a  steep  hill,  he  willingly  laid  hold  of  the  occasion  to  vent  his 
puaoa  against  the  thane,  saying,  "  That  be  knew  before,  well  enough,  his 
ditobedieat  temper,  and  therefore  was  resolved  to  punish  it ;  and,  to  make 
ana  sa  example,  he  threatened  to  lay  the  yoke  upon  his  own  neck,  instead  of 
sis  oun,"  Macduff  being  informed  of  this,  commended  the  care  of  his 
ranty  to  his  wife,  and,  without  any  delay,  fitted  up  a  small  vessel,  as  well  as 
the  short  time  would  permit,  and  so  passed  over  into  Lothian,  and  from 
tseoee  into  England.  The  king,  hearing  of  bis  intended  flight,  made  haste 
tato  Pile,  with  a  strong  band  of  men,  to  prevent  him ,  but  on  entering  the 
cutis,  tad  finding  that  he  was  escaped,  he  poured  out  all  his  fury  upon  the 
vife  sod  children  of  Macduff.  His  goods  also  were  confiscated,  himself  was 
proclaimed  a  traitor ;  and  a  grievous  punishment  was  threatened  to  any  who 
Ahosld  dare  to  converse  with,  or  entertain  him.  Macbeth  also  exercised  great 
ffveJty  against  others,  that  were  either  noble  or  wealthy,  without  distinction; 
•sd,  from  this  time,  neglecting  the  nobility,  he  managed  the  government 
eitirr ly  by  his  own  counsels.  In  the  mean  time,  Macduff  arrived  in  Bngland, 
'here  be  found  Malcolm  royally  treated  at  the  court  of  king  Edward.  That 
nooarch,  who  had  been  recalled  from  a  state  of  exile,  when  the  power  of  the 
faoes  was  broken,  gave  Malcolm  a  generous  reception,  as  well  on  the  recom- 
neodatieu  of  Sibert,  his  grandfather  on  the  mother's  side,  as  for  other  rea~ 
mm.  One  was,  because  the  father  and  grandfather  of  Malcolm,  when  gover- 
mh  of  Cumberland,  had  always  favoured  the  interests  of  Bd ward's  ances- 
1  *i,  as  arach  as  the  times  would  permit  them  to  do.  Another  motive  probably 
-•r>t  be,  the  similitude  of  the  leading  events  in  their  lives,  both  having  been 
lojsstly  banished  by  tyrants;  and,  lastly,  because  the  affliction  of  kings  doth 
rvarinate  and  move  the  minds,  even  of  the  greatest  strangers,  to  pity  and 
f"o*r  them.  Macduff,  the  thane,  as  soon  as  he  had  an  opportunity  to  speak 
*ith  Malcolm,  in  a  long  discoorse  declared  to  him  the  unhappy  occasion  of 
t"  light,  the  cruelty  of  Macbeth  against  all  ranks  of  men,  and  the  universal 
ibhorreaee  in  which  he  was  held.  He  then  advised  Malcolm,  in  an  earnest 
••saer,  to  endeavour  tbe  recovery  of  his  inheritance ;  especially  since  he 
"mid  act,  without  incurring  great  guilt,  let  the  murder  of  bis  father  pass  un- 
'"taped ;  nor  neglect  the  miseries  of  tbe  people  whom  God  had  committed 
to  ft  charge;  nor,  finally,  ought  he  to  shut  his  ears  against  the  just  petitions 
*  Us  friends.  Besides,  he  told  him,  that  kiog  Edward  was  so  gracious  a 
prince,  that  he  would  not  be  wanting  to  bis  friend  and  dependant;  and  that 
ty  people  would  also  favour  him,  because  they  hated  the  tyrant;  in  fine,  that 
W'i  ftfour  would  attend  the  good  against  the  impious,  if  he  would  not  be 
ttatiar  to  himself.  Malcolm,  who  had  often  before  been  solicited  to  return, 
■J  aessengers  insidiously  sent  to  hhn  from  Macbeth ;  to  avoid  being  en- 
ln*"4,  before  be  committed  so  great  a  concern  to  fortune,  resolved  to  try  the 
fethJvtaess  of  Maoduff,  and  therefore  framed  his  answer  thus :  "  I  know/9 
**/*  he. M  that  all  yon  have  said  is  true ;  bot  I  am  afraid  that  you,  who  invite 
**  *  endertake  the  regal  government,  do  not  at  all  know  my  disposition  • 
•w  the  vices  of  lost  and  avarice,  which  have  already  destroyed  many  kings. 
*• •anost  reign  m  me  too;  and  though  now  my  private  fortune  may  hide  and 
yet  tbe  liberty  of  a  kingdom  will  let  loose  tbe  reins  of  both ; 
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•ad  therefore,"  continaed  he,  "  pray  take  care  that  yon  do  not  invite 
lo  my  rain,  than  a  throne."  To  this  Macduff  replied,  "  That  Ike  d< 
many  concubines  might  be  prevented  by  a  lawful  marriage,  and  that 
might  be  also  bounded  and  forborne,  when  the  fear  of  penary  is 
Malcolm  then  rejoined,  "  That  he  had  rather  now  make  an  ingeoi 
sion  to  him,  at  bu  friend,  than  be  found  guilty  hereafter,  to  the  great 
of  them  both.  For  myself,  to  deal  plainly  with  yon,*'  said  be,  •■ 
tber  truth  nor  sincerity  in  me ;  I  confide  in  nobody  living,  but  I  cl 
designs  and  counsels  upon  every  blast  of  sospicion,  and  thus,  from 
constancy  of  my  own  disposition,  I  form  a  judgment  of  that  of  other 
Macduff,  hearing  this,  sternly  replied,  "  Avaunt,  thou  disgrace  and  prodigy  of 
thy  royal  name  and  stock,  worthier  to  be  sent  into  the  remotest  desert,  taaea  an 
be  called  to  a  throne ;"  and,  in  a  great  anger,  was  about  to  depart,  wars 
Malcolm  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  declared  the  cause  of  his  disaisnedatioa, 
telling  him,  that  be  had  been  so  often  assaulted  by  the  wiles  of  M; 
did  not  dare  lightly  to  trust  any  body ;  but  that  now  be  saw  no  eaa 
pect  any  fraud  in  Macduff,  in  respect  either  of  his  lineage,  manners, 
fortune. 

Thus,  plighting  their  faith  to  one  another,  they  consulted  bow  to 
the  destruction  of  the  tyrant,  and  advised  their  friends  of  it  by 
sages.  King  Edward  assisted  them  with  tan  thousand  men,  owi 
Sibert,  the  grandfather  of  Malcolm,  was  made  general.  On  the  report  of  taw 
march  of  this  army,  a  great  commotion  was  raised  in  Scotland,  aad  uaaay 
flocked  daily  to  the  new  king.  Macbeth  being  deserted  by  almost  aJI  at* 
men,  in  so  sndden  a  revolt,  and  not  knowing  what  better  course  to  take,  nam 
himself  up  in  the  castle  of  Dunsinane,  sending  bis  friends  into  the 
and  Ireland,  with  money  to  hire  soldiers.  Malcolm,  understanding  his 
made  directly  towards  him,  the  people  praying  for  him  the  whole  wty, 
with  joyful  acclamations,  wishing  him  good  success.  His  soldiers  ta 
this  as  an  omen  of  victory,  stock  green  boughs  in  their  helmets,  thereby 
presenting  an  army  returning  in  triumph,  rather  than  one  going  to  battle. 
Macbeth,  terrified  at  the  confidence  of  the  enemy,  immediately  flea  ;  ass  it  has 
soldiers,  forsaken  by  their  leader,  surrendered  themselves  to  Maleolen. 
of  oar  writers  here  record  many  fables,  which  being  like  Milesian  tales*  a»ti 
for  the  stage  than  a  history,  I  omit  them.  Macbeth  reigned  aeventeea  wi 
In  the  first  ten  be  performed  the  part  of  a  good  king ;  but  in  the  last  seweta  he 
equalled  the  cruelty  of  the  worst  of  tyrants. 

Malcolm  III.  tka  tigkUf-sixtk  King,  htgm*  to  rtign  A.  D.  1057. 

Malcolm,  having  thus  recovered  bis  fathers  kingdom,  was  declared  kisnjr  at 
Scone  the  26th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  1067.    In  the  beginning  of  his 
be  convened  an  assembly  of  the  states  at  Forfar ;  where  the  first  thiag 
was  to  restore  to  the  children  the  estates  of  those  persons  who  had  ho 
to  death  by  Macbeth.    He  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  first  w/1 
troduced  new  and  foreign  names,  as  titles  of  honour,  which  be  borrowed  fi 

neighbouring  nations,  and  no  less  barbarous  than  the  former  ones ;  

Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  Chevaliers  or  Knights.    MuedesT,  the 

thane  of  Fife,  was  the  first  who  had  the  title  of  Earl  cooferred  upon 

many  others,  afterwards,  according  to  their  respective  merits,  ware 

with  new  distinctions.    Some  write,  that  at  that  time  noblemen  begaa  to 

snrnamed  by  their  lands,  though  I  think  this  is  false,  for  that  easlosa  la 

yet  received  amonrjt  the  ancient  Soots.  Besides,  all  the  people  of  Seotleedl 
conformably  to  their  old  language  and  customs,  instead  of  a  sniaasne,  added 
their  father's  name  after  their  own,  like  the  Greeks  of  old,  or  also  ndjoissed  a 
word  taken  from  some  event,  or  from  some  mark  of  body  or  mind.  Aad  that 
this  custom  did  then  also  obtain  amongst  the  French,  is  plain,  by  those 
surnames  of  U  Grot,  •«  the  Fat/'  U  Cassvc,  "  the  Bald,"  h  Jfcwe*.  "  the 
merer ;  and  also  by  the  surnames  of  many  noble  families  in  England*  e__ 
ally  such  as  followed  William  the  Conqueror,  and  fixed  their  hahatai 

there.    The  custom  of  taking  surnames  from  land*,  was  but  lately _^ 

amongst  the  French,  as  appears  by  the  history  of  Froissart,  no  mesa  net  hot" 
Maodaff  bad  three  requests  granted  him  as  a  reward  for  his  service ; 
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(bat  his  posterity  should  place  the  king  who  was  to  he  erowned  in  the  chair 
of  state ;  another,  that  they  should  lead  the  van  of  the  king's  armies ;  and  a 
third,  that  if  any  of  the  family  were  guilty  of  the  unpremeditated  slaughter  of 
a  gentleman,  be  should  pay  twenty-four  marks  of  silver  as  a  fine ;  and  if  of  a 
plebeian,  twelve  marks:  which  last  was  observed  till  the  days  of  our  fathers, 
as  long  as  any  one  of  the  race  was  in  being. 

WhDst  these  things  were  transacted  at  Forfar,  they  who  remained  of  the 
faction  of  Macbeth,  carried  bis  son  Luthlac,  surnamed  Fatvus  from  his  want 
of  wit,  to  Scone,  where  be  was  saluted  king.  Malcolm,  however,  assaulted 
him  in  the  valley  of  Bogian,  where  he  was  slain,  three  months  after  he  had 
usurped  the  regal  title;  yet,  out  of  respect  to  his  lineage,  his  body  and 
that  of  his  father  were  buried  io  the  royal  sepulchres  in  Iona.  After  this, 
Malcolm  reigned  four  years  in  perfect  peace ;  when  intelligence  was  brought 
to  him  that  a  great  troop  of  robbers  harboured  in  Cockboat  forest,  and  in* 
fcsted  Lothian  and  March,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  husbandmen.  Patrick 
Dunbar,  with  some  trouble,  overcame  them ;  and  though  he  lost  forty  of  his  own 
men  in  the  onset,  be  killed  six  hundred  of  them.  Forty  more  of  them  were  taken 
prisoners  and  hanged.    Patrick,  for  this  exploit,  was  made  earl  of  March. 

The  kingdom  was  now  so  settled,  that  though  no  open  force  could  hurt  the 
king,  his  fife  was  attempted  by  private  conspiracy.  The  whole  plot  being 
privately  communicated  to  him ;  he  sent  for  the  head  of  the  faction,  who 
readily  came,  not  at  all  suspicious  of  a  discovery.  After  much  familiar  dis- 
course, the  king  led  him  aside  into  a  lonely  valley,  commanding  his  followers 
to  stay  behind.  There  he  upbraided  him  with  the  former  benefits  bestowed 
upon  him,  and  accused  him  with  having  conspired  against  his  life ;  adding 
further,  "  If  thou  bast  courage  enough,  why  dost  thou  not  now  set  upon  me, 
seeing  that  we  are  both  armed,  that  so  thou  mayest  obtain  thy  object  by  valour, 
and  not  by  treachery  ?"  The  traitor,  amazed  at  this  sudden  discovery,  fell 
down  on  bis  knees,  and  asked  pardon  of  the  king ;  who,  being  as  merciful  as 
he  was  valiant,  easily  forgave  him.  Matthew  Paris  gives  a  particular  rela- 
tion of  this  incident. 

About  this  time,  Edgar,  to  whom,  on  the  demise  of  Edward,  the  crown  of 
England  belonged,  being  driven  by  contrary  winds,  came  into  Scotland  with 
his  whole  family :  but,  in  speaking  of  this  person,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
be  better  understood,  that  I  should  take  up  his  story  at  an  earlier  period. 

Edmund,  king  of  England,  being  slain  by  the  treachery  of  his  subjects, 
Canute,  the  Dane,  who  reigned  over  part  of  the  island,  presently  seised  upon 
the  whole.  At  first,  he  nobly  treated  Edward  and  Edmund,  the  sons  of  the 
deceased  monarch  last  mentioned,  when  they  were  brought  to  him ;  but  after- 
wards, instigated  by  wicked  ambition,  and  desirous  to  settle  the  kingdom  in 
his  own  family,  on  their  destruction,  he  sent  them  away  privately  to  Valgar, 
governor  of  Sweden,  to  be  murdered  there.  Valgar  being  made  acquainted 
with  their  noble  birth,  and  pitying  their  age  and  innocence,  condition  and 
misfortune,  sent  them  to  Hungary  to  king  Solomon,  but  informed  Canute  that 
he  had  put  them  to  death.  There  they  were  educated  suitably  to  their  quality, 
and  so  much  gracefulness  appeared  in  Edward,  that  Solomon  preferred  him 
to  all  his  joung  nobles,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Agatha  to  wife.  By  her 
he  had  Edgar,  Margaret,  and  Christian.  Canute  was  succeeded  by  Hardi- 
canute,  and  when  he  was  slain,  Edward  was  recalled  from  Normandy,  whither 
he  was  before  banished,  together  with  bis  brother  Alfred.  Earl  Godwin,  a 
powerful  man  of  English  blood,  but  who  bad  married  the  daughter  of  Canute, 
was  sent  to  fetch  them  home.  He,  being  desirous  to  transfer  the  kingdom  to 
his  own  family,  caused  Alfred  to  be  poisoned ;  but  Edward  was  preserved 
rather  by  divine  providence  than  by  human  foresight,  and  reigned  most 
devoutly  in  England.  As  Edward  had  no  children  of  his  own,  his  chief  care 
was  to  recall  his  kinsmen  from  Hungary,  to  take  the  government ;  affirming, 
that  when  Edgar  returned,  he  would  willingly  surrender  the  throne  to  him. 
The  modesty  of  Edgar  exceeded  even  the  king's  piety,  for  he  refused  to 
accept  the  crown  during  the  life  of  the  reigning  monarch.* 

*  Bockaoaa  is  far  from  being  correct  io  this  narrative.  Canute  wu  socoeeded  by  Harold. 
•wsnaicd  Barefoot,  who,  being  ft  net  if  e  of  Denmark,  was  not  agreeable  to  the  English.    How- 
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At  length,  on  ike  death  of  Bdward,  Harold,  the  ion  of  Godwin,  iwip^  the 
throne,  who  dealt  favourably  with  Agatha  the  Hungarian,  and  her  chassis. 
When,  however,  be  was  overthrown  by  William  the  Norman,  Edgar,  to  ao*»- 
the  cruelty  of  the  latter,  resolved  to  retorn,  with  his  mother  and  aietrn.  to 
Hongary.    In  the  voyage,  the  vessel  bv  a  tempest  was  drives  Into  Scotftaad 
where  Edgar  was  courteously  entertained  by  Malcolm,  who  evade  ham  hit 
ltf»ffmfttty  by  saarrying  his  sister  Margaret   William,  who  then  reigned  in  Bag  - 
land,  was,  upon  the  lightest  occasion,  very  creel  against  the  noble i,  whets*? 
of  English  or  Danish  extraction*   Understanding  therefore  what  was  gtdas  *« 
lo  Scotland,  and  fearing  that  a  storm  might  arise  from  thence,  he  sent  m  hnV) 
to  demand  Bdgar,  with  a  threat  of  denouncing  war  unless  he  were 
Malcolm  looking  npon  it  as  a  cruel  and  fafthleess  thing  to  deliver  n 
kinsman,  and  one  too  agaiost  whom  bis  very  enemies  could  allege  no 
his  capital  foe  to  be  pot  to  death,  steadily  determined  to  safer  any  throw;  rati*- 
than  so  disgrace  himself.    He,  therefore,  not  only  continued  to  hsrbour  Edo' 
but  gave  admissioo  to  his  numerous  friends,  who  were  banished  from  thjeer  em  a 
homes,  and  granted  them  lands  to  live  upon ;  by  which  means  their  da  wad 
ants  were  incorporated  ioto  many  rich  and  opulent  famiKe*.    On  this  a  wm 
ensued  between  the  Scots  and  English,  wherein  Sibert,  king  of  Nortsjuesbrr- 
land,  took  a  part  with  the  former,  and  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  Bdgar 
The  Norman,  elated  by  the  good  success  of  his  affairs,  made  light  of 
tisb  war,  and  thinking  to  ead  it  in  a  short  time,  sent  one  Rom,  a  i 
of  bis  own  country,  with  forces  into  Northumberland ;  but  be  betas;  •*< 
and  pnt  to  flight,  was  at  last  slain  by  his  own  men. 

Then  Richard,  earl  of  Gloucester,  was  despatched  with  a  greater 
with  no  better  success ;  for  Patrick  Dunbar  harassed  him  so  much  with  skir- 
mishes, that  his  men  could  not  even  venture  abroad  for  plunder  and  fsvsgm.   At 
last,  Odo,  the  brother  of  William,  and  bishop  of  Bayeoz,  being  assde  carl  of 
Kent,  came  down  with  a  more  formidable  army,  and  committed  grest  rarwxr* 
in  Northumberland,  slaying  those  who  resisted.    But  when  he  was  retsnux 
with  a  great  booty,  Malcolm  and  Sibert  attacked  him,  slew  many  of  has  aw= 
and  recovered  the  prey.    The  army  being  recruited,  Robert,  the  sum  of  ** .. 
iiam,  was  sent  down  thither,  bot  be  obtained  no  greater  advantages  thaw  tWoc 
who  preceded  him ;  wherefore,  he  pitched  his  camp  by  the  river  Tyae,  ws*r» 
instead  of  carrying  on  the  war,  he  acted  on  the  defensive,  and  le paired  New- 
castle, which  was  almost  decayed  by  reason  of  its  antiquity,    wittasa,  thai 
wearied  with  a  contest  that  was  more  tedious  than  prottable,  and  his  cswrar- 
being  also  somewhat  cooled,  began  to  think  of  peace ;  which  was  made  cm  e\r*- 
condition*,  "That  Stanmore,  so  called  from  its  being  a  stony  hesohv  rjiac 
between  Rictimondshire  and  Cumberland,  should  be  the  bounds  of  both  liar, 
doms,  and  that,  to  determine  the  limits,  a  cross  of  stones  should  bo  evert** 
oontaining  the  statues  and  arms  of  the  kings  on  both  sides,  whence,  as  are; 
as  it  stood,  it  was  called  King's  Cross:  and  that  Malcolm  should  ewjoy  Ca- 
berland  oo  the  same  terms  as  his  ancestors  had  done.**    Bdgar  was  also  re- 
ceived into  tbo  favour  of  William,  who  bestowed  upon  him  a  large  re  una* 
and,  that  be  might  avoid  giving  any  occasion  of  suspicion,  he  never  ej*partr*£ 
from  the  court.    VoldSosus,  the  son  of  Sibert,  bad  his  paternal  estates  re- 
stored to  biro ;  besides  which,  he  was  admitted  into  aSmty  with  taw  km 
by  marrying  the  daughter  of  his  sister. 

Tumults  at  home  succeeded  peace  abroad :  for  the  men  of  GaUow/sy.  a*d 
of  the  i£buda?,  ravaged  and  committed  murders  over  all  the  adjaeemt  pan* 
while  the  people  of  Murray,  together  with  those  of  Ross,  Caithness,  amd  t v . 
neighbours,  made  a  conspiracy,  and  calling  in  the  islanders  to  their  aid,  threat  - 


ever,  be  eeoared  poeeeMioa  of  the  crown  ;  wbieh  gave  each  effeoee  to 
Hardicenate,  that  the  cootmed  to  bring  over  Alfred  and  Edward,  her  eoaa  by 
Normandy.     Earl  Godwin  wet  so  far  from  a»fti»liog  ia  tab  deeiga,  that  bo  waiaael  aW  a  *; 
bia  danger,  and,  by  an  artifice,  drew  Alfred  from  \Vincbetter  to  the  mewaetuy  of  Bv,  •»* 
bit  eyes  were  pot  out,  and  b*  §ooo  afterward*  died  of  grief,  or  waa  poatmatd.     Edward,  e 
thi«,  raceped  to  Normandy,  and  hit  mother  to  Bragee,  wbero  ioe  waa  met  by  flmdueeon  » 


ibile  taef  were  to  commltatioa  Harold  died  a  aatoval  death ;  assa  which  Heimiii  I    a« 
tewed  of  er  to  Baglaad,  end  Godwin  waa  owe  of  ibo  tret  tkat  did  has  heaawgw ;  A,  Dl 
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ened  the  government  with  a  dangerous  war.  Walter,  the  nephew  of  Baocho, 
by  his  son  Fleance,  who  had  before  been  received  into  the  king's  favour,  was 
sent  against  the  men  of  Galloway,  and  Macduff  against  the  other  rebels, 
whilst  the  king  himself  collected  greater  forces.  Waiter  having  slain  the 
head  of  the  faction,  so  quelled  the  rest,  that  the  king,  at  his  return,  made  him 
lord  steward  of  Scotland  for  his  services. 

This  officer  was  to  gather  in  the  king's  revenues ;  he  had  also. a  jurisdiction 
similar  to  that  of  the  sheriffs  of  counties,  and  he  was  in  every  respect  the 
same  with  what  our  ancestors  called  a  Thane.  But  at  present,  the  English 
speech  having  supplanted  our  country  language,  the  Thanes  of  counties  are, 
in  many  places,  called  Stewards ;  and  he  who  was  formerly  termed  Abthane, 
is  now  the  Lord  High  Steward  of  Scotland ;  though  in  some  few  places  the 
name  of  Thane  yet  remains.  From  this  Walter,  the  family  of  Stuarts,  or 
Stewarts,  who  have  so  long  reigned  over  Scotland,  took  its  beginning. 

Macduff,  who  carried  on  the  war  in  the  other  province,  when  he  came  to 
the  borders  of  Mar,  was  promised  by  the  people  a  sum  of  money  to  spare 
their  lands ;  upon  which,  fearing  the  multitude  of  the  enemy,  be  protracted 
the  time  in  negotiations,  till  the  king  should  arrive  with  an  accession  of 
strength.    When  (he  respective  forces  joined  at  Monymusk,  the  king,  being 
troubled  at  the  report  of  the  enemy's  numbers,  promised  to  devote  the  village, 
v  hither  he  was  going,  to  St.  Andrew  the  apostle,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Scot- 
land, if  he  returned  victorious  from  the  expedition.    After  a  few  marches, 
he  came  to  the  river  Spey,  the  most  violent  current  in  all  Scotland ;  where  be 
beheld  a  greater  body  of  soldiers  than  be  thought  could  have  been  levied  in 
those  countries,  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  to  oppose  his  passage. 
Upon  this,  the  standard-bearer  making  a  halt,  and  delaying  to  enter  the  stream, 
the  king  snatched  the  standard  out  of  his  hand,  and  gave  it  to  Alexander 
Carron,  a  knight  of  known  courage.    The  posterity  of  this  man  have,  ever 
since,  bad  the  honour  to  bear  the  royal  ensign  in  the  wars ;  and  instead  of 
Carron,  the  name  of  Scrimzeour  was  afterwards  given  to  him,  because  he,  by 
mere  valour,  though  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  fencing,  conquered  one  who  was 
a  master  in  the  science  of  arms,  and  who  valued  himself  highly  upon  that 
account.     As  the  king  was  entering  the  river,  the  priests,  with  their  mitres  on 
their  heads,  prevented  him;  and,  having  obtained  his  permission,  passed  over 
first,  by  which  means  the  war  ended  without  blood.    The  nobles  surrendered 
npoo  quarter ;  but  the  most  seditious,  who  were  the  authors  of  the  rebellion, 
had  their  goods  confiscated,  and  were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
Peace  being  thus,  by  his  great  prudence,  obtained  at  home  and  abroad, 
Malcolm  turned  his  pains  and  industry  towards  the  reformation  of  the  public 
manners;  for,  being  devout  and  pious  himself,  he  invited  others,  by  his 
example,  to  a  modest,  just,  and  sober  life.    It  is  thought  that  he  was  assisted 
in  this  by  the  counsels  and  monitions  of  his  wife,  who  was  an  excellent  woman, 
and  eminent  for  her  piety.    She  omitted  no  office  of  humanity  towards  the 
poor  or  the  priests.    Neither  did  Agatha  her  mother,  or  Christiana  her  sister, 
fall  short  of  the  queen  in  religious  duty  ;  and  as,  in  those  days,  a  monastic 
life  was  accounted  the  great  noorisher  and  maiotainer  of  piety,  both  of  them 
leaving  the  toilsome  cares  of  the  world,  shut  themselves  up  in  convents.    The 
king,  to  the  four  former  bishops  of  St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow,  Whitehorn,  and 
Mortlacb,  where  the  old  discipline,  by  the  sloth  and  default  of  the  bishops,  was 
either  remitted  or  laid  aside,  added  those  of  Murray  and  Caithness ;  all  which 
sees  be  filled,  according  to  the  times,  with  men  of  piety  and  learning.    And 
as  now  luxury  began  to  spread,  by  the  increase  of  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  and  the  influx  of  English  exiles,  who  were  entertained  and  scattered 
almost  all  over  the  kingdom,  be  laboured,  though  to  little  purpose,  to  restrain 
it.     Bat  be  had  the  hardest  task  of  all  with  the  nobles,  whom  he  endeavoured 
to  reclaim  to  the  practice  of  their  ancient  simplicity ;  for  they,  having  ouce 
caught  the  bait  of  pleasure,  did  not  only  grow  worse  and  worse,  but  ran  head- 
long into  debauchery ;  which  foul  vice  they  laboured  to  cover  under  the  false 
names  of  neatness,  bravery,  and  gallantry.    Malcolm,  foreseeing  that  such 
courses  would  be  the  ruin,  not  only  of  religion,  but  of  military  discipline,  first 
began  to  reduce  his  own  family  to  order  ;  and  afterwards  to  enact  severe 
sumptuary  laws,  denouncing  great  punishments  against  the  violators  of  tbem. 
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Though  these  remedies  rather  stopped  than  cored  the  disease; 
long  as  he  lived,  he  employed  all  his  endeavours  to  work  a  thorough  refofmatiua 
It  is  also  reported,  that  bis  wife  obtained  of  him  a  repeal  of  the  law  of 
Eugenius,  which  gave  to  certain  of  the  nobility  the  privilege  of  lying  the  first 
night  with  the  new-married  wife  of  a  tenant'    This  extraordinary  custom  was 
now  abrogated,  and  the  husband  had  liberty  to  redeem  his  rights  by  parts* 

half  a  mark  of  silver,  which  payment  is  yet  called  mcrckcts  mmtiermm. 

Whilst  Malcolm  was  thns  busied  in  correcting  the  public  manners,  WUhaa. 
king  of  England,  died ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  William  Rufus.  Peace 
could  not  long  be  continued  between  two  mooarchs  so  widely  different  in  dis- 
position. The  king  of  the  Scots  was  at  this  time  building  two  temples  or 
cathedrals,  one  at  Durham  in  England,  the  other  at  Dunfermline  in  Scotland ; 
upon  both  which  piles  he  bestowed  great  cost,  so  that  he  endeavoured  to  rr- 
trieve  ecclesiastical  affairs,  which  then  began  to  slacken  and  decay ;  and, 
withal,  he  translated  Turgot,  abbot  of  the  monastery  at  Durham,  to  tar 
bishopric  of  St.  Andrew's.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  Rufus  was  nJocktac 
down  towns  and  monasteries,  and  planting  and  making  forests,  that  be  migt.; 
have  the  more  range  for  hunting.  And  when  Anselm,  the  Norman,  then  area- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  took  the  freedom  of  rebuking  him  for  his  excess**,  to 
banished  him  the  kiugdom.  He  also  sought  for  an  occasion  of  war  against 
the  Scots,  and  therefore  surprised  the  castle  of  Alnwick  in  Northumberland 
the  garrison  of  which  he  put  to  death.  Malcolm  demanded  restitutiost,  bus  ia 
vain,  upon  which  he  invested  the  castle  with  a  large  army.  The  besieged, 
being  reduced  to  great  extremity  and  want,  proposed  to  surrender,  and  de- 
sired the  king  to  come  and  receive  the  keys  with  his  own  band ;  but  an  new  ss 
about  to  take  them,  on  the  point  of  a  spear,  the  soldier  ran  it  into  his  eyr. 
and  killed  him.  His  son  Edward  then,  being  too  forward  in  revenging  to? 
death  of  his  father,  aod  not  sufficiently  mindful  of  his  own  safety,  made  «i 
unwary  assault  upon  the  enemy,  wherein  be  received  a  wound,  of  which  to 
died  soon  after.  The  Scots,  in  consequence,  being  afflicted  and  troubled  at 
this  double  slaughter  of  their  two  kings,  raised  the  siege,  and  returned  bom* 
where  Margaret  did  not  long  survive  her  husband  and  son,  but  died  of  gvieL 
The  bodies  of  these  kiogs,  which  at  first  were  buried  in  a  monastery,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyoe,  were  afterwards  brought  to  Dunfermline.  MalcoSa 
held  the  kingdom  thirty-six  years,  not  only  free  from  any  imputed  vice,  hot 
famous  to  posterity  for  his  great  and  many  virtues.  He  had  six  sons  by  Its 
wife  Margaret,  of  whom  Edward  was  slain  by  the  Eoglish  at  the  siege  of  Ala- 
wick  castle ;  Edmund  and  Ethelred  were  banished  into  England  by  their  unci* 
Donald,  where  they  died ;  the  other  three,  Edgar,  Atbelred,  and  David,  *mc- 
ceeded  in  the  kingdom  one  after  another.  He  also  had  two  daughters ;  thr 
elder,  Maud,  surnamed  the  Good,  married  Henry,  king  of  England;  tto 
younger,  named  Mary,  had  Eustace,  earl  of  Boulogne,  for  her  husband.  Se- 
veral prodigies  happened  in  those  days ;  and,  in  particular,  there  was  sock  aa 
unusual  inundation  of  the  German  ocean,  that  it  did  not  only  drown  the  aH4« 
and  country,  and  choked  them  up  with  sand,  but  also  overthrew  vtuarm 
towns,  and  castles ;  and  besides,  there  were  great  and  terrible  storms  of  thun- 
der, and  more  were  killed  with  lightoing  than  were  ever  known  before  to  batr 
perished  by  that  kind  of  death  in  Britain. 


Donald  VII.  swmmwud  Bake,  the  eiyhtg-ttpenth  King,  seenn  to  resea 

A.D.  1003. 


Upon  the  death  of  Malcolm,  his  brother,  Donald  Baoe,  that  is,  the 
who,  for  fear  of  Macbeth,  bad  fled  into  the  JBboda*,  was,  without  any  dimcntiy 
or  opposition,  declared  king ;  for  he  had  promised  all  the  islands  to  Magna*, 
kins  of  Norway,  on  condition  of  receiving  his  assistance  in  gaining  the  throne 
of  Scotland.  He  was  further  indebted  chiefly  in  obtaining  the  kingdom  to 
those  who  did  falsely  accuse  the  former  king  of  corrupting  the  discipline  of  has 
ancestors;  and  who  were,  besides,  vexed  that  the  banished  English  sbeeJd 
enjoy  the  estates  of  the  natives  in  Scotland.  Edgar,  ia  this  sudden  chanrr 
of  affairs,  being  afraid,  and  anaious  about  the  safety  of  his  sister's  cbildrrv. 
who  were  yet  yoong,  caused  them  to  be  brought  over  to  him  into  Rnjttaad 
Bot  this  piety  of  the  good  man  was  evil  reported  of  by  some ;  for  Otgmr,  an 
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• 

Eoglislunan,  seeking  to  gain  the  favour  of  William  Rofus,  accosed  Edgar  of 
having  aeeretly  boasted,  that  he  and  his  kindred  were  the  lawful  heirs  of  the 
crown.  The  calumniator  not  being  able  to  make  good  his  allegation  by  any 
witnesses,  the  matter  was  adjudged  to  be  decided  by  a  duel ;  wherein  the 
accuser  was  overcome  by  another  Englishman,  who  undertook  the  combat  in- 
stead  of  Bdgar,  who  was  now  grown  old  and  sickly.  As  for  Donald,  all  good 
men  who  venerated  the  memory  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  hated  him ;  be- 
canse,  »y  foreign  aid,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  his  own  faction,  he  had 
seised  the  kingdom.  This  enmity  he,  by  his  rashness,  did  much  increase, 
particularly  by  the  severe  threats  which  he  uttered  amongst  his  familiars 
against  the  nobles,  for  refusing  to  swear  allegiance  to  him.  They,  therefore, 
seat  for  Duncan,  a  natural  sou  of  Malcolm,  who  had  served  long  with  credit 
in  the  wars  under  William  Rufns,  to  oppose  Donald.  At  bis  coming,  many 
revolted  from  Donald ;  so  that  he,  out  of  fear,  fled  into  the  iEbodm  about  six 
months  after  his  usurpation  of  the  throne. 

Duncan  II.  the  eightg-eighth  King,  beg**  hie  reign  A.  D.  1094. 

Neither  did  Duncan  reign  long ;  for  he,  being  a  military  man,  and  not  equally 
skilful  in  the  arts  of  peace,  carried  it  more  imperiously  than  a  quiet  and  civil 
government  required ;  so  that  he  quickly  became  an  object  of  hatred  to  the 
majority  of  his  subjects.  When  Donald,  who  observed  all  his  motions,  heard 
of  this  in  his  banishmeut,  he  corrupted  Macpender,  earl  of  Mearn,  and,  by  him, 
caused  Duncan  to  be  slain  in  the  night,  at  Monteith,  one  year  and  six  months 
after  he  began  to  reign.  As  for  Donald,  he  governed  a  troublesome  kingdom 
for  about  three  years ;  good  men,  for  want  of  a  better,  enduring,  rather  than 
approving,  him.  The  English  on  the  one  side,  and  the  islanders  on  the  other, 
in  his  time,  molested  Scotland  very  much.  The  general  dislike  of  him  was 
also  heightened,  on  account  of  the  seizure  of  the  Western  islands  by  Magnus, 
king  of  Norway;  which  though  he  seemed  to  have  done  by  force,  yet  all  men 

Krcetved  the  cheat,  because  Donald  did  not  offer  to  resent  the  injury.  At 
it  the  public  indignation  increased  more  intensely  against  him,  when  the 
people  understood  that  this  act  was  the  result  of  a  secret  agreement  between 
him  and  Magnus. 

Edgar,  the  eighty-ninth  King,  began  to  reign  A*  D.  1008. 

In  consequence  of  these  animosities,  secret  messengers  were  despatched  to 
Edgar,  Malcolm's  son,  desiring  him  to  eome  and  assume  the  command  of  the  in- 
surgents, in  order  to  obtain  the  kingdom ;  promising  that,  as  soon  as  he  appeared 
upon  the  borders,  the  people  would  resort  to  his  standard.  And  they  were  as 
good  as  their  word ;  for  Edgar,  being  assisted  by  Rufos  with  a  small  force,  at  the 
instance  of  his  namesake  and  uncle,  scarcely  entered  Scotland,  before  Donald, 
being  abandoned  by  his  men,  fled,  but  was  pursued,  taken,  and  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  died  soon  after.  Edgar,  having  recovered  the  kingdom  by 
the  general  suffrage  of  all  the  states,  in  the  first  place  made  peace  with  Wil- 
liam, king  of  England ;  on  whose  death,  without  issue,  he  renewed  it  with 
Henry  his  brother.  He  also  gave  him  Maud,  his  sister,  to  wife,  who  was  sur- 
named  the  Good,  from  her  virtuous  manners,  as  I  have  already  said ;  and  by 
her  he  had  William,  Richard,  Eophemia,  and  Maud.  Edgar  reigned  nine 
jears  and  six  months  in  great  peace,  reverenced  and  beloved  by  good  men; 
and  so  formidable  to  the  wicked,  that,  in  all  his  time,  there  were  no  civil 
tumults  or  seditions,  nor  any  fear  of  a  foreign  enemy.  One  monument  of  bis 
pubtso  works,  was  the  monastery  of  Coldingham,  dedicated  to  St.  Ebb,  the 
virgin,  which  be  built  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign ;  though,  afterwards,  it 
was  changed  into  the  name  of  Cuthbert. 

Alexander  I.  the  ninetieth  King,  began  hie  reign  A.  D.  1107. 

Edgar  dying  without  issue,  bis  brother  Alexander,  surnamed  Acer,  or  the 
Sharp,  succeeded  him.  In  the  very  beginoing  of  his  reign,  some  young  men, 
who  loved  to  be  fishing  in  troubled  waters,  imaginiog  that  he  would  be  a 
peaceable,  or,  in  their  own  phrase,  a  sluggish  king,  as  his  brother  was,  con- 
spired to  take  away  his  life,  that  they  might  rob  aod  plunder  with  the  greater 
freedom.  The  plot,  however,  was  discovered ;  and  he  pursued  the  conspi- 
•_  x 
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rators  to  uic  lanaest  put  of  Rom.  On  canting  to  the  rivet  8pey,  they  ftsnjbl 
the  king's  advance  would  be  prevented  by  the  rapidity  of  the  river;  bane* 
which,  his  friends  woold  not  safer  him  to  attempt  the  passage,  hecesn,u* 
tide  coming  in,  they  judged  it  impracticable,  yet  be  set  spors  to  his  horse,  tat 
was  aboot  to  ventore ;  while  the  rest,  lest  they  might  seem  to  forsake  that 
king  in  a  danger  so  great,  prepared  to  follow.  Some  of  his  own  ma*,  hoe- 
ever,  as  I  have  just  said,  drew  him  back ;  so  that  be  sent  over  part  of  b* 
army,  cinder  the  command  of  Alexander  Carron,  the  son  of  him  whom  1  nov 
tioned  before,  and  his  wonderfol  boldness  in  crossing  the  river  with  hb  bin 
strack  such  a  terror  into  the  enemy,  that  they  presently  betook  themseivm  u 
flight  Many  were  slain  in  the  pursuit ;  and  their  leaders  were  either  tan 
taken,  or  else  were  afterwards  brought  to  the  king,  and  executed  as  * 
gallows. 

This  expedition  procured  him  peace  far  the  rest  of  bis  life.  As  he  eat  rr- 
turning  through  Mearn,  a  poor  woman  met  him,  grievously  complaining  uot 
her  husband  had  been  scourged  with  a  whip  of  thongs,  by  the  son  of  the  em 
of  that  county,  because  he  had  sued  him  for  a  debt  The  king,  bearing  thi* 
presently,  in  great  anger,  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  woold  not  stir  (mm  u> 
place  till  the  offender  had  received  condign  punishment ;  and  so  he  return* 
to  Invergowrie,  or,  as  some  write,  to  Baledgary,  Edgar's  town.  Some  viitc. 
that  the  surname  of  Aoer,  or  Sharp,  was  given  to  him  for  these  exploits;  W» 
others  say  it  had  a  very  different  original,  namely,  that  some  thieves,  atrial 
corrupted  one  of  his  bed-chamber,  were  privately  admitted  in  whilst  he  wi> 
asleep ;  and  that,  awakened  by  their  sodden  rushing  in,  he  first  slew  his  trav 
cherous  servant,  and  afterwards  six  of  the  robbers.  This  raised  a  great  ru- 
mour in  the  oonrt,  and  the  rest  fled ;  bnt  Alexander  pursued  them  so  ecrstrt 
that  most  of  them  were  slain.  Afterwards,  torning  bis  thoughts  to  the  v/«U 
of  peaoe,  he  built  St  Michael's  church,  in  Scone,  from  the  ground,  and  u* 
college  of  priests  there,  be  converted  into  a  monastery.  Beiag  once  serpnrt 
in  a  tempest,  and  driven  into  the  isle  JSmona,  he  was  there  reduced  to  ski 
great  want  and  hunger,  that  neither  be  nor  bis  companions  oonkl  arocsR 
any  food  for  some  days,  except  what  they  got  from  one  of  those  sotiiarv  ii««n 
called  hermits.  He  built  a  church  there  also,  in  memory  of  St  Cohnne,  up- 
plying  it  with  canons,  as  they  call  them,  and  lands  for  their  maintenance.  H' 
likewise  bestowed  great  gifts  and  estates  on  St.  Andrew's,  which  ••»*** 
enough  before.  Besides  all  this,  be  finished  the  church  of  Dunfermline,  awtf 
bis  rather  had  begun,  and  endowed  it  with  revenues. 

After  these  transactions  in  peace  and  war,  when  be  had  reigned  sevceavs 
years,  be  departed  this  life,  leaving  no  children  by  Sibylla  his  wife,  tbcuesf> 
ter  of  William  the  Norman. 

David  I.  the  ninety-font  King,  began  to  rtign  A.  D.  1134.* 

His  brother  David  succeeded  him  in  the  kiogdom,  in  the  year  Itt*.  <* 
seeing  that  his  brothers  reigned  successively,  one  after  another,  in  Seotkei 
he  remained  with  his  sister  Mand  in  Bngtand.  There  be  married  his  cos** 
Maod,  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  wealth,  and  nobility ;  for  Voldiosns,  earl  * 
Northumberland,  was  her  father,  and  her  mother  Judith  was  niece  to  Wiloaa 
the  Norman.  He  had  a  son  by  her,  named  Henry,  in  whom  the  dispent*8 
of  both  parents  did  presently  appear.  This  marriage  increased  his  leveastJ 
very  much,  by  the  accession  of  Northumberland  and  Huntingdonshire  to  the 
lands  which  be  before  enjoved.  Thus,  with  the  universal  gratnlatiea  of  so 
subjects,  he  came  into  Scotland  to  possess  the  kingdom.  It  is  true,  the  ar- 
mory of  his  parents  was  of  great  weight  in  procuring  him  the  favour  sf  ** 
people ;  yet  his  own  virtoe  was  such,  that  he  stood  in  no  need  of  any  sdtes- 
titious  help ;  for,  as  in  other  respects,  be  equalled  many  excellent  kin**  *< 
in  his  condescension  to  bear  the  causes  of  the  poor,  he  was  moch  superior  to 
them.  As  for  the  complaints  of  the  rich,  he  heard  them  himself ;  and  if  s  W* 
judgment  had  been  given,  he  woold  not  set  it  aside,  bat  compelled  the  jsdF 
who  tried  the  cause  to  pay  the  damages  awarded.  He  restrained  laxity*  * kW| 
then  began  to  spread,  according  to  the  example  of  his  father.  He  also  haausei 
epicures,  and  soch  as  studied  arts  to  pamper  the  appetite,  out  of  thesis***- 
Hefarexoeeded  the  beneficence  of  his  parents  and  kindred,  who,  however.  •^ 
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ater  vottey  of  pardon  than  praise,  io  increasing  the  revenues  of  tbe  church. 
Hsertoal?  ieneiieA»BOS)a*t«ries,  whether  decayed  by  age,  or  rained  by  the  wars ; 
mi  to  sue  bettt  new  omi  from  the  ground.    To  the  six  bishoprics  which  he 
Were  feuded,  he  added  four  more,  Ross,  Brechin,  Donkeld,  and  Dunblane  ; 
tot  to  tamest  impoverished  the  succeeding  kings  to  endow  them,  by  bestowing 
•ess  Isem  a  great  part  of  the  crown-lands.    John  Major,  who,  in  my  yootb, 
*u  nmoes  for  his  theological  studies,  having  highly  praised  this  king  for  his 
•uer  actions,  yet,  in  a  solemn  oration,  which  I  wish  had  been  undeserved, 
toavs  his  extntaganee  in  enriching  monasteries.    And  I  the  more  wonder 
»t  taw  isnnoderate  profusion  of  the  public  money  and  patrimony ;  because, 
»«c  is  these  times,  8L  Bernard  sharply  reproved  the  priests  and  monks  in 
to  severe  stromas,  for  their  excessive  luxury  and  prodigality ;  which  yet,  if 
angered  with  that  of  our  age,  seems  to  have  been  but  moderate.    The  fruits 
wsica  followed  these  donations,  shew  that  the  design  was  not  well  grounded : 
far,  is  ie  bodies  too  corpulent,  the  functions  of  the  members  cease,  so  the 
nuts  of  wit,  oppressed  by  indulgence,  languished  io  abbeys.    The  study  of 
karsisg  was  neglected,  piety  degenerated  into  superstition, .and  the  seeds  of 
•U  fkes  sprang  op  in  them,  as  in  an  uncultivated  field.    All  the  time  of  this 
m«B  teem  was  hot  one  domestic  commotion,  and  that  was  rather  a  tumult 
ttos  a  civil  war ;  which  as  quickly  ended  in  the  slaughter  of  iBiieas,  earl  of  Mur- 
ray, vita  a  great  aumher  of  his  followers.    After,  this  Malcolm  Macbeth,  for 
rata*  oaring  to  raise  a  new  sedition,  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  castle  of 
taeena.  Other  matters  succeeded  according  to  bis  desire,  but  yet  a  double 
aUsntjWI  upon  Urn.    One  from  the  untimely  death  of  bis  wife ;  the  other, 
of  sis  sen,    As  for  his  wife  Maud,  she  was  a  woman  of  high  descent,  of  ex- 
vnnte  beauty,  and  most  accomplished  manners;  he  loved  her  passionately 
inlit  she  h? ed,  and  the  loss  of  her  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  did  so  affect  him, 
tut  for  twenty  veers  after,  be  lived  a  widower,  in  perfect  continence :  yet 
nt  nettasss  of  his  sorrow  did  not  hinder  him  from  managing  the  nublic 
oAsts  sad  concerns,  both  of  peace  and  war.    Concerning  his  son,  I  shall 

«pfat  io  the  proper  place.  *„.vi-^.«- 

Ttos  David  habituated  himself  to  the  arts  of  peace, Jbot  some  troublesome 
aiueis  ia  Saarland  drew  him  unwillingly  into  a  war.  The  occasion  was  this : 
Ail  tto  offspring  of  king  Henry  of  England,  except  his  daughter  Maud,  were 
tones  to  their  passage  from  France  into  England ;  which  misfortune  so 
Fitted  fcim,  that,  according  to  report,  he  was  mm"«w  to  g™°t™*'; 
••fds.  Mood,  woo  alone  escaped  that  calamity,  married  the  emperor  Henry 
in*  Fowls;  but  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  without  children,  she  returned  into 
tor**  to  her  father ;  who,  being  willing  to  settle  the  succession  oo  her,  as 
*e  «i  a  widow  and  childless,  and  considering  his  own  mortality,  caused  all 
•*  setuity  to  swear  an  oath  of  fealty  to  her.  Further,  in  hopes  jniahe 
aiclii  tote  children,  he  married  her  to  Geoffrey  PlanUgenct,  carl  of  Amou. 
f««  jean  after  this,  both  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  and  king  Henry,  died ; 
ud  Geotrey  of  Anjoo,  sailing  into  a  dangerous  disease,  became  totally  belp- 
WMnjrae  mmnrf**  to  bis  bed*  .  - 

Istto  noon  tame,  Stephen,  earl  of  Boulogne,  taking  advantage  of  the  want  of 

fOTslttse&aaeosned  the  crown  of  England.    Neither  was  this  a  design  of  any 

pcnefeolty,  for  the  adverse  party  was  weak,  and  he  ^^^ "™£ 

fctsrwkJoow  running  in  his  veins;  hoiag  horn  of  a ^daughter  of  JWham .the 

N*ius,  who  married  the  earl  of  Blois.    Besides  this,  Stephen  married  Ma- 

ulav  dtscbter  of  the  former  earl  of  Boulogne,  and  the  consin-german  of 

^7sta2kU,  the  empress,  bv  Mary,  sister  to  David  Ung  of  Scotland. 

Un  to  atmrnSi  of  tbesi tfrttfaa,  ami  eaeonraged  by  the  absence  of  the 

uKlJJSSd  i^ickneM  oTber  hatband  Geoffrey,  Stephen  hmidto 

aifst  euoT cet  possession  of  the  throne.    To  make  his  way  clearer,  withoot 

awi Wd to^^iXwjSeh  he,  as  well  a.  tlm  rest  of  hU  Wndre^hadtaken 

JmSu^CTS^m  ever  to  his  side,  by  great  promisee,  the  bishops  of 

Wkl  uEngb  they  were  also  bound  by  the  same  tolemn  obligation  of  fealty. 

IWrtsffl^^  were,  William;  archbishop  of  York,  who  was  tbe 

a*  aatswote  allegiance  to  queen  Maud ;  and  Rocer,  bishop  of **}"}>*%> 

tfofod  ZlmiiZken  the  oath  himself,  but  had  also  pronounced  it  to  the 

«e*  leases  at  tfre  time  of  their  taking  it 
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That  supported,  even  while  bis  uncle  Henry  lay  unbailed,  Stephen 
the  throne,  and  the  two  first  years  reigned  peaceably  enough  ;  which 
him  so  insolent,  that  he  began  both  to  violate  his  covenant  with  the 


aod  also  to  deal  arrogantly  with  his  neighbours.    After  bringing  the 
either  by  fear  or  fair  promises,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  aim,  he 
ambassadors  to  David,  king  of  Scots,  requiring  him  to  do  the  i 


counties  of  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  Huntingdon,  which  he  held  ef 
him.  David  answered,  that  he,  together  with  Stephen  himself,  and  all  the 
nobles  of  England,  had,  not  long  before,  bound  themselves  by  oalh  to  eWy 
Maud,  as  their  lawful  queen ;  and  that,  therefore,  be  neither  ought,  ■**  tsoadd, 
acknowledge  any  other  sovereign  as  long  as  she  was  alive.  When  tibia  an- 
swer was  brought  to  Stephen,  he  presently  began  a  war :  and  the  Eeglieh  wbe 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scotland,  ravaged  the  country  near  thena  with 
ire  and  sword ;  nor  were  the  Soots  backward  in  retaliating  the  injnriea  they 
received.  The  year  following,  an  army,  under  the  earls  of  March,  Moats  ■■  a. 
and  Angus,  entered  England,  and,  at  the  town  of  Allerton,  engaged  the  savers 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Gloucester.  A  sharp  battle  was  there  fought,  win 
great  slaughter  on  both  sides;  hut  at  last  the  English  fled,  many  were 
the  pursuit,  and  several  of  the  nobility  were  taken  prisoners,  amongst  wl 
the  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  general.  Stephen,  being  much  concerned  at 
disaster,  and  fearing  that  it  might  alienate  the  affections  of  the  frfteame  and 
kindred  of  the  captive  nobles,  readily  acceded  to  conditions  of  peaee, 
were  these :  "That  the  English  prisoners  should  be  released  without 
and  that  Stephen  should  ieunqtush  the  claim  which,  as  chief  lord,  he  pt 
to  have  over  Cumberland/'  but  Stephen  observed  these  articles  no  better 
than  be  did  the  oath  which  he  had  formerly  taken  to  his  kinswoman  Maud ; 
for,  before  the  armies  were  quite  disbanded,  and  the  prisoners  relssssed,  he 
renewed  the  war  by  privately  surprising  some  castles  in  Northumberland,  and 
plundering  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Scotland.  The  Soots,  npesi  this,  ga- 
thered another  army  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  contemning  the  Kmgtisb. 
because  they  had  defeated  them  so  lately,  rashly  provoked  n  battle  near  the 
river  Tees ;  where  they  paid  dear  for  their  folly  in  undervaluing  the 
and  received  such  a  signal  overthrow,  that  they  were  compelled  to 
Northumberland.  David,  to  retrieve  this  loss  and  obliterate  the  sat 
tered  as  great  an  army  as  he  could,  aod  came  to  Roxburgh.  Thither 
or,  as  William  of  Newbury  calls  him,  Trustious,  archbishop  of  York, 
sent  by  the  English  to  propose  a  pacification ;  and  as  there  was 
pect  of  an  amicable  settlement,  a  truce  was  made  for  three  months,  eti 
dition  that  Northumberland  should  in  the  mean  time  be  restored  to  the 
But  Stephen  gave  this  promise  only  to  get  the  army  disbanded ;  upon  wl 
David  despoiled  that  part  of  Northumberland  possessed  by  the  English,  asd 
carried  off  a  quantity  of  plunder.  Stephen  as  quickly  gathered  a  cesmfder- 
able  force,  and  penetrated  into  Scotland  as  far  as  Roxburgh.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  bis  nobles  were  adverse  to  the  war,  as  being  unnecessary  and  unjust, 
be  returned  hastily  into  England,  without  performing  any  thing  of  nsaeenueacr. 
The  year  following,  being  in  fear  of  some  intestine  sedition,  he  sent  hts  wife, 
Matilda,  to  her  uncle  David,  to  negotiate  peaee.  Upon  her  mediatiew,  ft  was 
stipulated  that  David,  whose  ordioary  residence  was  at  Newcastle,  and  Ste- 
phen, who  was  at  Da r ham,  should  send  arbitrators  for  settling  their  differ- 
ences, to  the  town  of  Chester  le  Street,  situated  midway  between  both  places. 
David  sent  the  archbishops  of  St  Andrew's  and  Glasgow ;  and  Stephen,  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York.  Both  parties  were  the  more  ismKaabJ* 
to  peace,  because  Stephen  was  apprehensive  of  a  foreign  war,  aa  well  as  of 
domestic  seditions ;  and  the  Scots  complained  that  they  were  forced  to  hear  the 
weight  of  a  contest  in  the  cause  of  Maud,  a  stranger,  who  remained  passive. 
Upon  this,  peace  was  made  on  the  following  conditions :  that  Cumberland,  as 
by  ancient  right,  should  be  possessed  by  David,  and  that  Noitbusnbetuaad,  at 
far  as  the  river  Tees,  and  Huntingdonshire,  (so  we  are  told  by  William  ef  New- 
bury the  Englishman,)  should  be  enjojed  by  Henry,  the  son  of  David,  aa  betaf. 
bis  mother's  inheritance ;  and  that  he  should  do  homage  to  Stephen*  far  the 
aame.  When  things  were  thus  composed,  David  retired  into  Cumm 
and  Stephen  into  Kent.    This  peace  was  made  in  113©,  and  the 
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Hand,  on  her  return  to  England,  tent  her  son,  who  was  afterwards  king 
Henry,  to  David,  his  great  ancle,  at  Carlisle,  that  he  might  he  instructed  in 
military  affairs.  That  monarch,  who,  without  doubt,  was  the  most  excellent 
warrior  of  his  time,  conferred  upon  his  nephew  the  order  of  knighthood,  which 
dignity  was,  in  those  days,  bestowed  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony. 

At  tins  period,  Bnglaod  was  so  much  disturbed  by  domestic  discords,  that 
no  part  of  tbeeoantry  was  free  from  civil  war,  except  that  whioh  was  in  the 
possession  of  David,  king  of  Scotland ;  but,  that  he  alone  might  not  plead 
exemption  from  the  public  calamity,  within  three  years  after,  his  son,  the 
hopefal  heir  of  his  power  and  felicity,  died  in  the  flower  of  bis  age,  leaving 
three  sons  and  as  many  daughters.    So  greatly  was  he  beloved,  both  by  the 
Scots  and  English,  that,  besides  the  public  loss,  every  one  lamented  bis  death 
as  a  personal  misfortune ;  for  the  sincerity  and  mildness  which  shone  forth  in 
him*  even  in  that  age  when  youth  is  accustomed  to  play  the  wanton,  made 
every  one  expect  most  rare  and  singular  fruits  of  his  disposition,  when  it 
should  be  ripened  by  age.    His  father's  grief  was  further  increased,  on  ac- 
count of  the  tender  age  of  his  grand-children,  the  ambitious  and  restless  tem- 
per of  Stephen,  and  the  fierce  spirit  of  Henry,  the  son  of  Maud,  who  was  the 
next  in  succession  to  the  English  throne.    But  when  the  thoughts  of  ao  many 
apprehended  evils  assaulted  bis  diseased  and  feeble  mind,  so  that  all  men 
imagined  be  would  have  sunk  under  them,  he  bore  up  against  them  firmly, 
and  invited  to  supper  some  of  the  principal  nobility,  who  were  solicitous  for 
him,  lest  he  should  be  too  much  afflicted,  as  well  they  might,  and  there  enter- 
tained them  with  a  discourse  rather  like  a  comforter  than  a  mourner.    He 
told  them,  "  That  no  new  thing  had  happened,  either  to  them  or  bis  son ;  that 
be  had  long  since  learned  from  the  discourses  of  holy  and  learned  men,  that 
the  world  was  governed  by  the  providence  of  God,  whom  to  resist  was  both 
foolish  and  impious:  that,  as  to  himself,  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  law  under 
which  his  son  was  born,  that  he  must  as  certainly  die,  and  so  pay  the  debt  to 
nature  whieh  he  owed  at  his  birth ;  that  if  men  were  but  always  ready  to  sub- 
mit to  this  universal  obligation,  it  was-  no  matter  when  their  great  creditor 
should  oail  upon  them  for  it :  that  if  only  the  wicked  were  subject  to  death, 
then  one  might  justly  grieve  at  the  decease  of  his  kindred ;  but  when  we  also 
see  good  men  die,  every  Christian  ought  to  be  thoroughly  persuaded,  that  no 
evil  can  happen  to  the  virtuous,  either  living  or  dying ;  and  therefore  why 
should  we  be  so  much  troubled  at  a  short  separation,  especially  from  our 
kindred,  who  have  only  gone  before  us,  to  our  oommon  country ;  whither  we 
likewise,  though  our  lives  may  be  ever  so  long,  must  at  last  follow  V    "  As 
for  my  son,"  said  he,  "  though  he  hath  taken  this  journey  early,  that  so  be 
might  visit  and  enjoy  the  fellowship  of  my  friends  and  brethren,  those  holy 
men,  somewhat  earlier  than  usual ;  let  us  not  be  troubled  thereby,  but  take 
heed  lest  we  seem  rather  to  envy  his  happiness,  than  to  mourn  for  our  own 
loss.   With  regard  to  yourselves,  excellent  lords,  as  I  have  received  from  you 
many  acts  of  respectful  kindness ;  I,  therefore,  now  return  you  thanks,  in  my 
own  behalf  and  that  of  my  son,  for  your  love  to  me,  and  your  grateful  and 
pious  esteem  for  his  memory." 

This  greatness  of  mind  in  the  king,  as  it  added  much  to  the  veneration  that 
was  paid  to  his  royal  person,  so  it  increased  the  sense  of  the  loss  of  his  son  in 
the  minds  of  all,  when  they  considered  of  what  a  prince  they  and  their  chil- 
dren were  deprived.  David,  that  he  might  make  use  of  the  only  means  of 
consolation  now  left  him,  caused  the  children  of  bis  son  to  be  brought  to  him, 
and  trained  up  in  the  discipline  of  his  court,  which  was  then  a  pattern  of  piety. 
la  fine,  be  provided  for  their  security  as  far  as  the  ingenuity  of  man,  or  human 
foresight,  could  provide.  He  commended  Malcolm,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  to 
the  care  of  all  the  nobility,  particularly  of  Macduff,  earl  of  Fife,  a  very  power- 
ful and  prudent  man ;  whom  be  caused  to  carry  the  prince  all  over  the  land, 
that  so  he  might  be  received  as  the  undoubted  heir  of  the  kingdom.  William, 
the  next  son,  he  created  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  put  him  into  the  imme- 
diate possession  of  that  county.  David,  the  third  son,  he  made  earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon, in  England,  and  of  Garioch,  in  Scotland.  He  was  the  more  eager  in 
settling  these  arrangements,  because,  lingering  under  a  disease  that  was  judged 
to  be  mortal,  be  foresaw  that  his  time  could  not  be  long  in  this  world.   He  died 
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on  the  94th  of  May 1 1168.  He  was  so  well  beloved,  that  all  OKtu  femrtt  net 
had  lost  in  him  the  best  of  fathers,  rather  than  a  king;  far  though  hues* 
life  exhibited  aa  oaparalleled  instance  of  piety,  jet,  socae  few  years  beam 
his  death,  be  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  preparation  far  ate  latter  cat. 
so  that  hu  deportment  then  very  moch  iaereased  the  general  veaataaai  a 
which  he  was  held.  While  he  equalled  his  royal  predecessors,  who  wen  ami 
praise-worthy,  ia  the  art  of  war,  aad  excelled  these  ia  the  stady  of  peace. 
yet  now  leaving  off  all  competition  with  others,  for  superiority  m  lira*,  at 
saaiataioed,  as  it  were,  a  combat  with  himself  alone,  whereia  he  advance*  m 
araeh,  that  if  the  most  learned  aad  ingenious  saon  shoald  aadoaiam  to  pn 
the  idea  or  pattern  of  a  good  king,  they  could  never  rompr sheas*  ia  lam 
thoughts  sack  an  exemplary  prince  as  David  evinced  himself  tbtwngaset  at 
whole  coarse  of  his  life.  He  reigned  twenty-nine  years,  two  aeratm,  mi 
three  days. 

Malcolm  IV.  the  ninety-second  King,  ftcoaa  hi*  reign  A.  D.  1153. 

Hewassacceeded  by  btsgiaadsonMaieolm,  who,  thoo^  then  anderafv.n** 
great  hopes  of  his  future  probity ;  for  he  had  been  so  educated  by  Ms  Cuan 
and  grandfather,  that  he  seemed  to  resemble  them  as  much  ia  the  virtsei a 
his  mind,  as  ia  the  lineaments  of  bis  person.  At  the  beginning  of  his  rein  i 
great  famine  raged  all  over  Scotland,  by  which  great  numbers  of  mm  tat 
oattle  were  destroyed.  At  that  time,  one  Someried  was  thane  of  Aipfc. 
whose  fortune  was  above  his  family,  and  his  mind  above  his  sortaae.  b>. 
conceiving  some  hopes  of  enjoying  the  kingdom,  by  reason  of  the  tiac'i 
youth,  and  the  present  calamity,  gathered  a  band  of  his  ooaidaats,  sad  av 
vaded  the  adjacent  provinces.  The  ravages  be  committed  made  a  great 
so  that  the  fear  of  him,  spreading  itself  abroad,  induced  many  bad 
join  him ;  while  others,  of  a  better  character,  were  compelled  to  do  the 
This  encouraged  Donald,  the  son  of  Malcolm  Macbeth,  to  raise  another 
rection ;  but,  beiag  taken  at  Whitehorn,  in  Galloway,  and  seat  to  the  kac 
he  was  committed  to  the  same  prison  with  his  father ;  aad  soon  after  hat 
received  the  royal  pardon,  and  were  released.  Gilchrist,  earl  of  Aagas,  •» 
then  sent  vi'tb  an  army  against  Someried,  who,  being  defeated,  aad  bmst  « 
bis  men  slain,  fled  into  Ireland.  This  victory,  thus  unexpectedly  aad  «•*• 
denly  obtained,  though  it  brought  tranquillity  at  home,  excited  envy  sswal 
Henry,  king  of  England,  being  an  ambitions  prince,  aad  desirous  of  eaaviva 
his  dominions,  resolved  to  keep  down  the  growing  greataoss  and  peaer  U 
Malcolm ;  but  be  could  not  well  make  opea  war  upon  him,  without  a  iarnai 
violation  of  the  covenant  which  be  bad  sworn  to  observe ;  for  wbea  er  »*• 
oeived  the  customary  military  girdle  from  king  David,  the  graaduthtf  « 
Malcolm,  at  Carlisle,  he  promised,  and  took  an  «oath  thereon,  as  vYtlkia  * 
Newbury,  besides  our  own  writers,  say,  "Teat  he  woald  never  eadeavoor  u 
deprive  either  that  monarch  or  his  posterity  of  any  part  of  the  possniaa* 
which  they  held  in  Bogland."  Being,  therefore,  bound  by  his  oath,  be  r* 
solved  to  provoke  the  king's  patience  in  a  less  affair.  While  John,  bishop  « 
Glasgow,  was  dedicating  churches,  ordaining  priests,  aad  perforavag,  accord 
ing  to  the  rale  of  those  times,  the  other  parts  of  his  episcopal  amee,  aS  on- 
Cumberland ;  Henry,  bv  Tburstan,  archbishop  of  York,  sent  a  aew  prvia* 
thither,  with  the  title  of  bishop  of  Carlisle.  John  was  so  affected  at  ten  av 
jury,  that,  seeiag  there  was  no  soSlcient  security  either  in  the  king  or  is  u» 
law,  he  left  his  bishopric,  and  retired  into  the  monastery  of  Tours,  m  Fmew 
alrom  whence  be  refused  to  return,  until  the  pope,  at  Malcolm's  request,  drrv 
him  unwillingly  out  of  bis  cell,  and  compelled  him  to  go  back  la  his  •*• 
country.  Malcolm  bore  the  affront  better  than  was  expected ;  and,  isstret 
of  thinking  it  a  sumdent  cause  for  war,  wont  to  Chester  le  Street,  there  » 
quiet  suspicions,  and  to  cut  off  all  oeeasioa  of  discord.  On  bin  arrival  at  tftf 
place,  by  the  fraud  of  Henry  be  was  circumvented,  and  forced  to  take  aa  o»tf 
of  Sdetity  to  him ;  although  it  was  not  himself,  but  his  brothers,  who,  sat* 
lands  io  England,  according  to  an  old  agreement,  were  bound  m  that  ©*•*> 
Hon,  This,  however,  was  craftily  and  mafieioualy  devised  by  the  Bacatk 
king,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  amongst  brethren ;  which,  the  year  fbUevna*. 
snore  folly  appeared,  whoa  he  decoyed  Malcolm  oat  of  NmllnasMfisH 
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titca  was  the  patrimony  of  hit  brother  William ;  and  tent  for  hkai  to  London, 
ihat,  totording  to  the  custom  of  his  ancestors,  ho  might,  in  a  public  assembly, 
irfcsnriedge  himself  bis  feudatory  for  the  lands  which  be  held  in  England. 
MsJcoam,  under  covert  of  the  pablio  faith,  came  speedily  thither ;  bat,  instead 
•IpeifacBMBg  the  service  for  which  his  journey  was  pretended,  he  was  forced 
utistt  his  will,  with  bis  little  retinue,  to  accompany  Henry  into  France. 
Tat  dceiga  of  the  latter,  in  this,  was  partly  that  the  Soots  might  not  attempt 
aw  isiap  against  him  during  bis  absence,  and  partly  to  alienate  the  mind  of 
toaU,  bag  of  France,  from  them.  Thus  was  Malcolm  compelled,  for  fear  of 
i  pester  ansohief,  to  serve  against  his  old  friend,  and  was  not  suffered  to 
<te»  back  to  his  own  oountry,  till  Henry,  having  gained  little  advantage  by 
tbt  Fresch  war,  returned  to  England.  Malcolm  then  obtained  leave  to  revisit 
ticsUaad,  where,  in  a  convention  of  the  nobles,  he  related  the  history  of  his 
tfivels ;  hat  found  many  of  them  very  much  incensed,  that  he  should  have 
juued  with  a  known  enemy  against  a  tried  friend ;  and  did  not  foresee  the 
unset*  by  which  Henry  had  deceived  him.  The  king,  on  his  part,  alleged, 
ikt  hr  «as  drawn  unwillingly  to  France,  by  a  monarch  in  whose  power  ho 
*u,  asd  to  whom  ho  could  deny  nothing  at  that  time ;  and  therefore,  he 
Hid,  thai  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  French  would  be  satis6ed  and  appeased 
•Ws  tety  were  made  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  he  was  hurried 
letter,  sad  particularly  as  he  took  none  of  bis  own  forces  along  with  him. 
Ibu  harangue,  with  much  difficulty,  quieted,  for  the  present,  the  spirit  of 
tfdttioa,  which  was  almost  ready  to  break  out  into  rebellion. 

Bat  Henry,  who  had  his  spies  every  where,  knowing  that  the  tumult  was 
mIj  leieeaded,  and  that  the  minds  of  the  people  were  far  from  being  recon- 
"kd  te  Malcolm,  summoned  him  to  a  convention  at  York.  There  an  acousa- 
t*a  vat  Brought  against  him,  that  the  English  bad  been  worsted,  in  France, 
pnaapally  by  bis  means.  On  this  pretence,  it  was  referred  to  the  assembly, 
'taker  he  ought  not  to  lose  all  the  lands  which  he  held  in  England ;  and 
tfc*>ch  he  answered  all  that  was  objected  to  him,  and  fully  cleared  himself, 
K*  be  found  the  ears  of  the  assembly  so  shut  against  him,  and  prepossessed 
h  the  fears  or  favour  of  the  king,  that  a  decree  was  made  in  favour  of  Henry ; 
•bo,  art  contented  with  this  injuiy,  suborned  some  persons,  fit  for  bis  pur- 
P*.  to  report  it  abroad,  that  Malcolm  bad  freely,  and  of  bis  own  accord, 
rrlioqaiaVad  his  interest  in  those  territories.  At  this,  his  subjects,  the  Scots, 
*"«  *o  iaeensed,  that,  on  bis  return  home,  they  besieged  him  in  Perth,  and 
t*d  ftluwst  taken  him  prisoner;  but,  by  the  intervention  of  some  great  men, 
unr  anger  was  a  little  abated,  especially  when  be  informed  them  bow  un- 
Wlf  sad  fraudulently  Henry  bad  despoiled  bim  of  his  ancient  patrimony. 
Tiu  asde  them  unanimously  come  to  the  resolution,  to  enable  him  to  recover 
V  arsu,  what  had  been  unlawfully  taken  from  bim  by  force.  Accordingly,  a 
******  resolved  upon,  declared,  and  begun,  though  not  without  great  incon- 
'*■*•«•  to  both  nations.  At  last,  the  two  kings  came  to  a  conference  not 
fa  (run  Carlisle,  and,  alter  much  contention  on  both  sides,  Henry  took  Nortb- 
**h«rtaad  from  Malcolm,  and  left  him  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Hunt- 
*****  The  only  pretence  Henry  had  for  his  sordid  ambition,  was,  that  he 
"•**  not  safer  so  great  a  diminution  to  be  made  of  bis  kingdom ;  and  Mal- 
"^Mciag  that  neither  respect  to  justice  and  right,  agreements  nor  cove- 
■■■■.  set  even  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  could  restrain  his  insatiable  avarice ; 
***  heiag  himself  a  man  of  low  spirit,  and  too  desirous  of  peace  upon  any 
***diuoai  whatever,  accepted  of  his  terms,  though  greatly  to  the  dissatisfac- 
t^teSeettish  nobility,  who  denied  that  the  king  could  alienate  any  part  of 

ifa***9*  "i**0**  tb*  ft*****!  consent  of  the  estates. 

"to  this,  the  king  began  to  be  despised  by  bis  subjects,  as  not  having 
t^tefeer prudence  enough  to  wield  the  sceptre;  neither  could  any  thing 
["[run  their  fierce  minds  from  rising  in  arms,  but  the  fear  of  Henry  ;  wbo, 
'fe?  hasv,ahned  at  the  conquest  of  the  whole  island,  being  encouraged  there- 
***  i>7  the  simplicity  of  Malcolm,  and  the  hopes  of  foreign  aid.  This  general 
^■tetiea  to  we  king  did  much  leasen  the  reverence  of  his  government  A 
f**U*a  was  first  begun  by  Angus,  or  iEneas,  of  Galloway,  a  potent  man, 
"*  «e  who  promised  liimsolf  more  from  the  king's  slotbfulness,  than  his 
*•*  pswtr.   Gilchrist  was  seat  against  him,  who  overthrew  him  in  three 
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tattles,  and  compelled  him  to  take  sanctuary  in  the  monastery 

out  of  which  it  was  not  deemed  fa* fat  to  take  him  by  force ;  and,  therefor. 

after  a  long  sieg*,  being  driven  to  the  want  of  all  necessaries,  be  was 

to  capitulate,    lie  was  deprived  of  part  of  his  estate,  by  way  of 

and  compelled  to  give  his  son  as  a  hostage  for  his  future  good  behavioer 

be,  being  of  a  lofty  spirit,  and  not  able  to  endure  this  reduction  of  has 

greatness,  took  the  tonsure,  and  secluded  himself  in  a  monastery 

burgh,  to  avoid  the  scorn  of  men.    Neither  was  there  peace  in  other 

the  realm ;  for  the  people  of  Murray,  who  were  always  given  to  sedition, 

in  arms  under  Gifdo,  or  rather  Gildominick,  their  captain,  and 

spoiled  all  the  countries  round  them,  but  even  barbarously  slew  the 

of  arms  that  were  sent  to  them  by  the  king.  Gilchrist  was  despatched 

them  also,  with  a  greater  army,  but  with  different  success ;  for  the 

an  adversary,  which  is  wont  to  be  a  terror  to  other  rebels,  drove 

who  were  conscious  of  their  own  demerits,  to  desperation ;  and, 

resolving  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  they  could,  they  rooted  the  royal 

and  became  conquerors.    Malcolm,  upon  this  defeat,  recruited 

and,  marching  into  Murray,  met  the  victors  at  the  month  of  the  river  Spey  ; 

who,  though  they  knew  that  the  king's  army  was  increased,  and  their  owe 

diminished  in  the  late  fight,  yet,  being  encouraged  by  the  advantage  of  the 

place,  and  their  recent  success,  they  resolved  to  risk  another  battle.    The  ftght 

was  carried  on  with  great  spirit,  and  no  less  slaughter ;  for  the  insergeets  did 

not  give  way  till  the  royal  troops,  beinc  wearied,  were  relieved  by  tb* 

reserves  sent  to  them ;  and  then  the  men  of  Murray  fell  Into  coufosioo,  eo  tfc&t 

there  was  no  more  fighting,  but  killing,  and  the  soldiers,  in  their  fury,  opmrcd 

neither  ace  nor  rank.    In  this  battle  the  rebels  of  Murray  were  alsnoet  an 

slain;  which  punishment,  though  cruel,  seemed  not  undeserved;   and  tee 

greatness  of  the  revenge  was  allayed  and  made  excusable  by  the  em*«t* 

cruelty  of  that  perfidious  people  against  others.    Upon  this  depopwletiea. 

new  colonies  were  sent  into  the  lands  of  those  who  had  perished. 

Somerled,  in  this  perturbed  state  of  the  government,  did  not  choose  to  re- 
main quiet.  This  man,  as  I  have  already  said,  after  his  overthrow,  fled  tmv» 
Ireland,  and  from  that  time  exercised  piracy  upon  the  coasts  of  Scoftaod ;  bet 
now,  thinking  that  as  a  great  part  of  the  military  men  were  slain  in  battle,  br 
might  either  gain  a  rich  booty  from  those  who  would  avoid  the  haamrd  of  flatt- 
ing, or  else  procure  a  cheap  and  easy  victory  over  those  who  resisted.  be 
gathered  a  band  of  ruffians,  and  arriving  at  the  frith,  or  bay,  of  tbe  river 
Clyde,  there  made  a  descent  on  tbe  left  side  of  it.  Fortune  at  first  fa  v  oared 
his  design  so  much,  that  be  penetrated  to  Renfrew ;  but,  owing  to  baa  vrmet  «f 
precaution  and  eagerness  for  plunder,  he  was  surprised  by  a  less  aumhui  tboe 
his  own,  and  lost  all  his  followers ;  he  himself  being  taken  prisoner,  end 
brought  to  tbe  king  for  further  punishment ;  though  some  say,  that  boab  W 
and  his  son  were  slain  in  battle.  These  things  occurred  about  loo  y< 
our  Lord  1163. 

Tbe  kingdom  being  thus  freed  from  tumults,  an  assembly  of  all  the 
was  summoned  at  Scone,  where  many  things  were  decreed  lor  the 
tioo  of  tbe  good  order  of  the  kingdom;  and,  amongst  the  real,  toe  wsbole 
assembly  unanimously  made  it  their  request  to  the  king,  that  he  wooJd  Uuok 
of  marriage,  as  he  was  arrived  at  maturity,  being  above  twenty-two  yeairs  of 
age,  that  so  he  might  have  children  to  succeed  him.  They  told  hiaa,  tfcot  u 
was  a  public  debt  due  to  tbe  kingdom,  as  well  as  a  private  one  to  his  fiasauK  . 
and  that  he  ought  to  regard  not  only  tbe  present  time,  but  to  have  ueieu> 
the  tranquillity  of  future  ages.  To  this  he  answered,  "  That  ever  eieee  be  h«d 
been  capable  of  ordering  and  directing  his  own  life,  he  bad  solesnnly  anode  a 
vow  to  heaven  to  live  a  continent  and  single  life ;  which  obligation,*  seed  br, 
"  I  think,  is  tbe  more  acceptable  to  God,  both  because  he  baa  gives  awe  tW 
strength  to  perform  It,  and  also,  because  be  hath  prepared  heir*  aimed »  t» 
succeed  me ;  so  that  I  am  not  compelled  to  break  my  vow,  neither  a>%  tw 
weakness  of  my  own  spirit,  nor  by  aoy  public  necessity.''  The*,  dsennaeau*c 
the  parliament,  and  securing  peace  abroad,  he  applied  his  mind  to  too  prer- 
ttee  of  bis  forefathers,  in  building  churches  and  endowing  nsoooaleiiesw  I« 
this  he  would  probably  hate  far  exceeded  his  ancestors,  if  God  hod  grans*  b.m 
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t  looker  life ;  bat  he  died  not  long  after,  on  the  ninth  of  December,  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  bis  age,  and  a  little  more  than  the  twelfth  of  his  reign,  in 
the  year  1165. 

William,  the  ninety-third  King,  began  his  reign  A.  D.  1165. 

Bis  brother  William  succeeded  him,  who  entered  upon  the  kingdom  fifteen 
days  -after  the  death  of  Malcolm ;  bat  he  would  transact  no  public  or  private 
business  of  any  weight,  till  he  had  craved  of  Henry,  king  of  England,  the 
restitution  of  Northumberland.  Henry,  instead  of  complying  with  bis  request, 
commanded  him  to  come  to  London,  to  do  him  homage  for  the  counties  of 
Cumberland  and  Huntingdon,  according  to  custom ;  which  he  did  not  unwil- 
lingly, yet  at  the  same  time  continued  to  press  the  restoration  of  Northum- 
berland. Henry  gave  him  an  ambiguous  answer,  saying,  that  as  Northum- 
berland had  been  taken  fro«n  Maloolm,  and  given  to  him  by  the  states  of  the 
kingdom,  be  could  not  relinquish  it  without  their  consent ;  but  that  he  should 
come  to  the  next  parliament,  and  there  look  for  justice.  William  could 
expect  no  good  from  the  parliament,  yet,  to  avoid  all  occasion  of  reproach 
from  his  adversary,  he  resolved  to  wait  in  England  for  the  convening  and 
opening  of  that  assembly ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  very  reluctantly  consented 
to  accompany  Henry  in  his  expedition  against  France.  There  finding  that 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  his  daily  solicitations,  and  foreseeing  that  the 
king  would  not  speedily  return  into  England,  with  much  difficulty  he  obtained 
his  passports,  and  returned  to  Scotland.  The  first  thing  he  did,  after  his 
arrival,  was  to  repress  the  insolence  of  thieves  and  robbers,  by  punishing  and 
clearing  the  country  of  those  offenders ;  then  he  erected  castles,  and  placed 
garrisons  in  convenient  places,  to  prevent  sudden  invasions.  At  last  he  sent 
ambassadors  into  England,  to  demand  Northumberland,  denouncing  hostilities 
in  case  of  refusal.  Henry,  being  entangled  in  the  Frenob  war,  consented  to 
yield  op  that  part  of  Northumberland  which  had  been  held  by  the  great- 
grandfather of  William,  who  accepted  it ;  but  on  this  condition,  that  he  would 
neither  remit  his  right  nor  claim  to  the  rest.  The  king  of  England  took  this 
very  ill,  and  being  sorry  that  he  had  given  up  any  part  of  Northumberland 
before  the  difference  was  settled,  made  incursions  into  the  Scottish  borders. 
Thus,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  new  war,  he  hoped  to  take  away  also  the  other 
lands,  and  bring  them  into  the  dispute.  When  a  right  was  claimed  by  the 
wardens  of  the  marches,  according  to  custom,  the  English  complained  that 
their  borders  were  molested  by  the  Scottish  robbers ;  so  that  the  ambassadors 
were  sent  away,  without  obtaining  what  they  came  for,  and  almost  without  an 
answer.  The  Scots,  to  obtain  that  by  force  which  they  could  not  gain  by  fair 
means,  levied  an  army,  and  entered  upon  and  wasted  the  bordering  lands  of 
the  English  with  fire  and  sword.  As  this  happened  about  the  time  of  harvest, 
the  English,  in  the  absence  of  their  king,  were  content  with  standing  upon  the 
defensive  as  well  as  they  could.  They,  therefore,  levied  no  army  then,  but  in 
the  winter  following  some  skirmishing  passed,  and  many  incursions  were 
made.  The  next  summer,  William  raised  a  great  force,  and  marched  into  the 
enemy's  country ;  and,  as  the  English  had  few  or  no  troops  ready  to  withstand 
them,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Scottish  camp,  offering  a  great  sum  of 
money  for  a  trace,  and  holding  out  hopes  that  all  things  would  be  satisfac- 
torily settled.  William,  being  a  honest  man,  and  preferring  peace,  if  it  could 
be  obtained  upon  reasonable  conditions,  even  to  a  just  war,  gave  credit 
to  their  fallacious  assurances.  The  English,  having;  thus  succeeded,  spent 
all  the  time  of  the  armistice  in  preparations  for  hostilities ;  meanwhile  delud- 
ing the  £rots  with  ambassadors,  who  made  large  promises,  though  their  true 
errand  was  to  discover  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  camp.  These  men  find- 
ing the  Scots,  in  confidence  of  the  truce,  remiss  and  negligent,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  their  army  scattered  to  get  in  forage,  returned,  and  made 
their  report,  that  now  was  a  fair  opportunity  for  action,  which  they  so  strongly 
urged,  that  the  English  placed  the  greatest  part  of  their  force  in  ambush,  while 
about  four  hundred  horsemen,  a  few  hours  before  sun-rising,  marched  directly 
to  Alnwick,  where  the  camp  of  the  Scots  was  pitched.  There,  finding  a  more 
favourable  opportunity  than  they  expected,  they  set  upon  the  king,  who  was 
riding  op  and  down,  with  sixty  horse  only,  as  if  there  had  been  a  settled 
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peace,  and  before  it  could  well  be  discerned  whether  they  were 
enemies,  being  disguised  with  Scottish  arms  and  ensigns*  that  they 
pass  for  such,  they  took  him  prisoner  in  tbe  ninth  year  of  his  reign*  A  foef 
roused  at  tbe  uproar,  and  pursued  them  in  a  scattered  manner;  hot*  by  n 
amongst  their  enemies,  and  not  willing  to  forsake  their  king,  they  were 
prisoners.  William  was  carried  to  Henry,  who  was  then  engaged  fte  a.  war 
with  France.  The  English,  elated  with  this  sadden  success,  invaded  Cem- 
berland,  thinking  to  carry  it  without  resistance ;  bat  Gilchrist  and  Ro>laa4. 
two  Scottish  commanders,  gave  them  such  a  reception,  that,  being  sepcneed. 
they  made  a  trace,  and  were  content  to  enjoy  Northumberland  only,  a*  leer 
as  William  was  a  prisoner.  Cumberland  and  Huntingdon  were  sine  left  an 
tbe  possession  of  the  Scots. 

In  the  mean  time,  David,  tbe  brother  of  William,  who  was  earl  nfflnnruagdnn 
in  England,  and  of  Oarioch  in  Scotland,  and  then  fought  under  the  ffagtise 
ners,  received  a  passport,  and  returned  home ;  where,  having  settled 
for  the  present,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Henry  about  the  ransom  of  his 
who  was  then  kept  prisoner  at  Falaise,  a  town  in  Normandy.  The  king  gave 
for  his  liberty  fifteen  hostages  to  the  English,  and  surrendered  up  the 
castles  of  Roxburgh,  Berwick,  Edinburgh,  and  Stirling,  and  then  wae 
milted  to  return  home  on  the  1st  of  February ;  hat  soon  after  was  called 
by  the  English  to  appear  at  York,  with  his  nobles  and  bishops,  en  the  L5ch 
of  August.  Being  arrived  there,  be,  and  all  his  followers,  •  ho  were  of  the 
chief  nobility,  took  an  oath  of  obedience  to  king  Henry,  and  gave  up  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland  into  his  guardianship  and  patronage.  Though  these 
tions  were  very  hard,  yet  the  Scots  were  willing  to  accept  of  them,  hi 
that  they  might  have  the  best  of  kiogs  restored  to  them,  aocording  to  the 
guage  of  the  English  writers.  Thomas  Walsingham,  of  England,  says,  lent 
this  surrender  was  not  made  at  York,  bat  at  Constance ;  yet  there  are  eahrvo 
who  assert,  that  this  interview  of  the  two  sovereigns  was  not  for  the  mm  erii  i 
of  tbe  kingdom,  bat  for  the  payment  of  certain  pensions ;  and  that  the  enetlra 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  by  way  of  security  only,  for  the  pay- 
ment This  opinion  seems  to  me  most  probable,  as  appears  by  the 
renewed  with  Richard,  the  son  of  Henry,  of  which  in  its  due  place. 

William,  at  bis  re  torn,  in  a  few  months,  by  Gilchrist  his  general, 
tbe  insurrections  that  bad  been  raised,  daring  his  absence,  in  Galloway.  On 
the  28th  of  January,  there  was  an  assembly  summoned  at  Norbam  by  Tweed, 
whither  William  came ;  and  where  tbe  English  laboured  extremely,  that  all 
tbe  Scottish  bishops  should  acknowledge  tbe  archbishop  of  York  see  their 
metropolitan ;  in  which  desire  tbe  pope's  legate  also  concurred,  and  enseeeUy 
pressed  that  it  might  he  so  settled.  After  a  long  dispute,  the  8eots  answered, 
that  few  of  their  countrymen  were  present,  and  that  they  could  net  Wed  the 
absent  by  their  judgment  Upon  this,  tbe  matter  was  deferred  to  another 
time ;  and  shortly  after,  agents  were  sent  to  Rome,  to  justify  the  eaoec  of  the 
Scottish  bishops,  before  pope  Alexander  1IL  who,  by  his  decree,  releesed 
them  from  the  English  yoke,  and  so  they  returned  joyfully  home.  Not  lee* 
after  this,  Gilchrist,  who  has  been  often  mentioned,  slew  his  wife,  thoegh  the 
king's  sister,  because  she  bad  committed  adultery.  He  was  summoned  to 
appear  on  a  certain  day,  bat,  being  contumacious,  sentence  of  prrpalwal 
banishment  was  pronoaneed  against  him ;  his  houses  were  demolished*  and 
his  goods  were  confiscated.  About  tbe  same  time  the  oastle  of  Edsebmrgh 
was  restored  to  the  Scots,  on  payment  of  one  of  the  stipulated  same :  ned,  te 
make  the  concord  between  both  kings  more  firm,  it  was  agreed,  that  raitmrr 
of  them  should  harbour  tbe  enemy  of  the  other.  In  cooseqaonce  of  thin  cue 
tract,  Gilchrist,  who  bad  lived  in  England  after  bis  banishment,  was  forced  te 
return ;  and,  shifting  from  place  to  place,  as  an  alien  and  unknown  a  as  one  it 
strangers,  be  passed  bis  miserable  life  In  great  penury  and  dittiena*  seeee- 
while,  William  prepared  for  an  expedition  into  Murray,  to  soperens  the 
thieves  of  the  Western  isles,  whose  captain,  Donald  Bane,  or,  the  White. 
derived  his  pedigree  from  the  kings,  and  had  also  assumed  the  regel  title. 
He  made  frequent  descents  from  his  ships,  in  different  places,  and  net  oeJy 
ravaged  tbe  maritime  coasts,  but  increasing  In  boldness  by  impunity,  he  ven- 
tured te  pluoder  those  places  also  which  were  remote  from  the  sea.    The  ksnsj 
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not  out  ships  to  search  for  and  burn  his  fleet,  whilst  he  with  an  army  attacked 
them  oa  land ;  and,  by  so  doing;,  he  put  them  almost  all  to  the  sword.  In  his 
return,  being  near  Perth,  he  met  three  countrymen,  who  yet  seemed  to  be 
ahore  that  condition,  even  in  their  mean  and  uncouth  habit ;  and  who  looked 
also  as  if  they  wished  to  avoid  all  company.  The  king,  struck  with  their 
appearance,  caused  them  to  be  brought  to  him,  and,  viewing  them  intently, 
was  very  earnest  to  know  who  they  were.  Gilchrist,  the  elder  of  them,  fell 
down  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  and,  giving  a  miserable  relation  of  his  misfor- 
tunes, discovered  himself;  upon  which,  the  recollection  of  his  former  state, 
which  be  had  passed  with  so  much  splendour,  did  so  passionately  affect  all 
present,  that  they  could  not  avoid  weeping ;  while  the  king  commanded  him 
to  rise,  and  restored  bim  to  bis  former  dignity,  and  the  same  degree  of  favour 
he  bad  before  enjoyed. 

These  things  happened  about  the  year  1190 ;  at  which  time  Richard,  who, 
the  year  preceding,  had  succeeded  Henry  his  father  in  the  throne  of  England, 
prepared  for  an  expedition  into  Syria.  He  restored  the  castles  to  the  king 
of  Scotland,  and  sent  back  the  hostages,  freeing  him  and  his  posterity  from 
all  the  covenants  made  with  the  English,  whether  extorted  by  force,  or  ob- 
tained by  fraud ;  and  suffered  him,  as  Matthew  Paris  relates,  to  possess  his 
dominions  by  the  same  right,  and  within  the  same  limits,  as  Malcolm,  or  any 
former  kings,  had  held  them.  William,  on  bis  part,  that  he  might  not  be  un- 
grateful to  Richard,  upon  his  gning  to  war  into  a  strange  country,  gave  him 
ten  thousand  marks  of  silver,  pod  commanded  David  his  brother,  who  was 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  to  follow  aw*  into  Syria.  This  David,  in  his  return  from 
thence,  having  his  fleet  scattered  by  a  tempest,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  redeemed  by  the  Venetians ;  and  at  last,  being  known  at 
Constantinople  by  an  Bnglish  merchant,  after  four  years'  time  returned  to 
Scotland,  where  he  was  received  with  the  general  gratulation  of  all  men,  espe- 
cially of  bis  brother.  Boetius  thinks  that  the  town  where  David  landed  in 
safety,  and  which  was  before  named  Alectum,  was  now  called  Deidonum ; 
but,  because  the  name  of  Alectum  is  found  in  no  other  author,  f  rather  think 
it  was  called  Taodunum,  a  word  compounded  of  Tay  and  Dun,  that  is, 
Dundee. 

Not  long  after,  Richard,  after  many  hazards. and  misfortunes,  returned  also 
from  the  same  expedition.  William  and  his  brother  went  to  congratulate 
him  upon  his  arrival,  and  gave  him  two  thousand  marks  of  silver  as  a  pre- 
sent, being  moved  thereunto  either  out  of  remembrance  of  his  former  bounty, 
or  in  consideration  of  his  present  necessity.  Neither,  as  many  assert,  were 
the  Scots  and  English  ever  more  friendly  and  courteous  to  each  other  than 
at  this  time.  There  William  fell  very  sick ;  and  a  rumour  of  his  death  being 
spread  abroad,  caused  new  combustions  in  Scotland.  Harold,  earl  of  the 
Orcades,  and  of  Caithness,  hated  the  bishop  of  Caithness,  on  the  ground,  as 
he  alleged,  that  be  was  the  obstacle  to  his  obtaining  what  he  desired  of  the 
king ;  and  therefore  be  took  him  prisoner,  cut  out  his  tongue,  and  also  pot 
out  his  eyes.  The  king,  on  his  return  home,  defeated  Harold  in  several  skir- 
mishes, and  destroyed  most  of  his  forces.  At  last,  Harold  himself,  being 
taken  in  his  flight,  was  brought  to  the  king ;  who  caused  his  eyes  to  be  put 
out,  byway  of  retaliation,  and  then  hung;  besides  which,  his  whole  male 
stock  were  emasculated ;  while  the  rest  of  bis  kin,  and  the  companions  of  bis 
wickedness,  were  heavily  fined.  These  things  are  thus  related  by  Hector 
Boetius,  and  they  are  confirmed  not  only  by  common  report,  but  by  the  name 
of  the  hill  where  the  punishment  took  place,  so  that  it  seems  more  likely  than 
what  others  relate  of  this  matter.  These  things  happened  in  the  year  of  our 
redemption  1199,  in  which  year  also  the  king  had  a  son  born  to  him,  named 
Alexander ;  and  Richard  of  England  dying,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Joho. 

Hereopon  the  king  of  Scots  went  into  England,  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
John  for  the  lands  which  he  held  in  England.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
new  reign ;  but  his  coming  was  not  more  acceptable,  than  his  departure  was 
displeasing,  because  he  refused  to  follow  John  in  his  expedition  into  France, 
against  Philip,  the  old  friend  of  William.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  John  re- 
tained out  of  France,  be  sought  occasion  for  a  war  with  the  Soots,  and  began 
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to  build  a  fort  over-against  Berwick.  William  baring  in  vain  compleiaed  d 
the  injury,  by  his  ambassadors,  gathered  his  forces,  and  demolished  as  mmk 
of  the  works  as  were  erected.  Upoo  this,  armies  were  levied  en  both  safes; 
hot  when  their  camps  were  near  each  other,  peace  was  made  by  the  intern*- 
tion  of  the  nobles,  on  these  terms,  that  William's  two  daughters  should  fa 
espoused  to  John's  two  sons,  as  soon  as  they  became  marriageable.  A  peat 
dowry  was  promised,  and  caution  provided,  that  no  fort  should  be  audi; 
besides  which,  hostages  also  were  given  for  the  performance  of  the  conditio**. 
William,  on  bis  return,  fell  into  an  unexpected  danger ;  the  greatest  part  d 
the  town  of  Berth  being  swept  away  in  the  night,  by  an  inundation  of  tat 
river  Tay ;  neither  was  the  king's  palace  exempted  from  the  calamity;  for  ■» 
son,  an  infant,  with  his  nurse,  and  fourteen  more,  were  drowned ;  the  rat 
escaping  with  difficulty :  aod  many  of  the  people  lost  their  lives.  The  kisjc 
perceiving  that  the  water  had  inundated  the  greatest  part  of  the  ground  ca 
which  the  town  stood,  and  that  almost  every  house  had  suffered,  caused  a  are 
one  to  be  built  a  little  below,  in  a  more  commodious  place,  on  the  sae* 
river ;  and,  making  some  small  variation  of  the  name*  called  it  Perth,  » 
memory,  as  some  say,  of  a  nobleman,  who  gave  the  king  the  lead  on  uaio 
the  town  was  built  About  the  same  time,  the  king  took  Gothred  Macatl, 
captain  of  the  rebels  in  the  north,  who  was  betrayed  by  his  own  men.  Anr 
be  was  prisoner,  be  constantly  abstained  from  mil  food,  to  prevent,  as  it  u 
thought,  a  more  heavy  punishment.  This  was,  *a  a  manner,  the  last  awmtf  • 
able  act  of  William ;  though,  considering  his  advanced  age,  it  was  rttkrr 
performed  by  his  captains ;  for  he  died  soon  aftr  r,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  ag*, 
and  the  40th  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  1214. 

Not  long  before  bis  death,  leagues  were  renewed  with  John  king  of  Bar- 
land,  almost  every  year ;  for,  he  being  a  man  desirous  of  enlarging  his  doau- 
nkras,  though  he  bad  a  war  with  the  French  abroad,  and  the  people  at  boa* : 
and,  moreover,  was  never  on  certain  terms  of  peace  with  the  Irish  or  Web*; 
yet  did  not  break  off  his  inclination  to  invade  Scotland,  which  had  thea  m 
old  man  for  its  king,  and  the  next  heir  to  him  a  child.  Frequent  oaafcrcaw 
were  held  on  these  occasions,  rather  to  try  what  might  be  obtained,  thea  is 
hopes  of  any  good  issue ;  but  at  length  the  matter  broke  out  into  opso  swat- 
cioo ;  and,  after  many  covenants  made  between  them,  William  was  celled  to 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne ;  whither  be  came,  but  there  falling  Into  a  daatjeroes 
disease,  be  returned  without  doing  any  thing.  In  fine,  a  little  before  fa* 
death,  be  was  invited  to  Norbam  on  the  Tweed ;  and  when  his  sickness  woeM 
not  permit  him  to  go,  bis  son  was  desired  to  come  in  bis  stead,  which,  by  the 
advice  of  tbe  council,  was  refused.  The  leagues  established  in  these  iau*  • 
views,  1  shall  not  particularly  mention,  for  they  all  contain  nearly  the  U** 
things,  having  in  them  nothing  new,  except  that  in  one  of  them,  it  was  efmd. 
that  not  tbe  Scottish  kinge,  but  only  their  children,  should  swear,  or  he  feu- 
datories to  the  kings  of  England,  for  the  lands  they  held  in  that  eeeatn. 
But  no  mention  of  these  things  is  to  be  found  in  the  English  writers,  1  beat" 
for  this  very  cause. 
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William  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander,  whose  mother  was  Bnet- 
gard,  the  kinswoman  of  tbe  king  of  England,  and  daughter  of  the  earl  d 
Beaumont.  He  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  began  to  reign*  Asd 
though  be  entered  upon  the  government  in  troublesome  times,  ho  composed  ■»■ 
settled  things  more  prudently  than  could  be  expected  from  one  of  his  jetf* 
At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  called  a  public  convention  of  the  stales,  sad 
there,  by  a  decree,  confirmed  all  the  acts  of  that  good  aod  prudent  prince,  fa* 
father.  His  first  expedition  was  into  England,  not  out  of  anv  private  ambi- 
tion, but  to  restrain  the  tyranny  of  John ;  and  it  was  then  said,  that  be  •«■ 
invited  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  kingdom.  Having  laid  skge  to  Norsa*. 
he  left  it  upon  certain  conditions ;  and,  penetrating  farther  into  the  real* 
treated  the  adherents  of  the  king  very  severely.  Soon  after  bis  return  bene, 
John  Invaded  Scotland,  where  he  made  a  great  devastation  io  Dunbar,  Hsd- 
dingtoo,  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Lothian ;  and,  to  spread  the  war  sad 
rain  further,  be  determined  to  take  a  circuitous  course  io  his  passage  huh. 
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Aksante  being  desirous  of  coming  to  a  decision  by  a  battle,  pitched  his 
lesti  between  Peotland  hills  and  the  river  Bsk,  to  intercept  John  in  his 
return;  bat  be,  to  avoid  fighting,  marched  along  the  sea-coast,  and  burnt  the 
aooasterjof  Coldingbam:  after  which,  he  took  and  destroyed  Berwick,  which 
•u  ilea  bat  meanly  fortified.  While  be  Urns  hastened  home,  Alexander 
fbUooed  Urn  as  fast  as  be  could,  and  making  great  bavock  all  over  Northum- 
berland, came  to  Richmond ;  bat  John,  by  speedy  marches,  having  retreated 
lato  tat  heart  of  Bngland,  Alexander  returned  by  Westmoreland,  and  laid 
the  oboJe  eoontry  waste  to  the  very  gates  of  Carlisle ;  which  city  be  also  took 
by  ftra,and  fortified  it  The  next  year,  Lewis,  the  son  of  Philip,  king  of 
Frioot,  was  sent  for  to  London,  by  those  who  favoured  the  ecclesiastical  fae- 
tioa;  last,  upon  the  deposition  of  John,  be  might  possess  the  kingdom.  At 
tbe  suae  time  also,  Alexander  came  thither  to  assist  his  old  friend  the  French 
poses ;  bat  John  being  deserted  by  his  subjects,  and  invaded  by  foreign  arms, 
■pes  the  present  payment  of  n  great  sum  of  money,  which  be  promised  to 
oeatiiae  yearly,  and  by  transferring  the  sovereignty  of  Bngland  to  the  pope, 
•saie  vassals  the  kings  were  to  be  for  the  future,  was  received  into  favour, 
Ifteoateqoeuee  of  this,  John  obtained  letters  from  Rome  by  cardinal  Galo,  a 
■as i  of  known  avarice,  wherein  the  Scots  and  French  were,  with  great  threats, 
fwUddea  to  meddle  with  a  people  who  were  tributaries  to  the  holy  see. 

I'poe  tab  sadden  change  of  things,  Lewis  returned  to  France,  and  Alexan- 
der te  Scotland ;  bat  his  passage  borne  was  not  so  easy  as  his  entrance  had 
tern;  for  the  Bnglisb  pressing  upon  the  rear  of  bis  army,  took  many  of  the 
ttrsjtglers  misoners ;  besides  which,  John  had  destroyed  all  the  bridges  on 
ti*  Treat,  fastened  sharp  pikes  or  palisadoes  in  its  fords,  and  removed  the 
'ends  and  beats;  so  that  these  were  such  obstacles  to  the  retreat,  as  in 
tppcejaaee  threatened  sure  destruction.  In  the  mean  time,  John  was  poi- 
*oed  by  an  English  monk  at  Newark,  a  town  seated  on  the  Trent,  and  being 
onied  m  a  litter,  died  within  two  days.9  This  event  opened  the  way  for  the 
PTess  of  Alexander ;  who,  then  blaming  his  men  for  their  former  careless- 
mm,  aorokd  on  more  circumspectly,  but  not  without  great  injury  to  the 
iGfcaeitants  of  the  countries  through  which  be  passed ;  for  whatever  could  be 
<)n«ea  away,  or  carried  off,  he  took  with  him,  and  so  returned  home  with  a  great 
tooty.  Oslo,  the  papal  legate,  after  placing  Henry,  the  son  of  John,  on  the 
taftee,  freed  the  nobles  of  Bngland  in  a  great  sum  of  money,  and  ttico  received 
**•  late  favour.  But  to  give  them  some  recompense  for  their  loss,  at  the 
riseato  of  their  enemies,  he  excommunicated  Lewis  of  France,  and  Alexan- 
4*  of  Scotland,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  thereby  some  additional  plunder  or 
"•tribatioas.  The  Scots  were  interdicted  all  divine  offices ;  for  he  imagined 
tat  his  thundering  anathemas  would  prevail  more  over  the  simple  people 
Jfc*  with  their  kings :  bat  at  last  peace  was  made  between  the  two  monarchs ; 
lJ  eafca  the  8cott  were  to  restore  Carlisle,  and  the  English  Berwick ;  both 
?*ft**n*g  to  observe  the  ancient  boundary  of  King's-cross.  Alexander  and 
*•  "bjecti  were  now  released  from  excommunication  by  the  English  bishops, 
•J*  w^  authorised  for  that  purpose,  but  Galo  was  so  much  enraged  at  having 
***  Ptat  prey  taken  oat  of  his  bands,  that  be  turned  his  anger  on  the  prelates, 
Jm  the  rest  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  as  being  his  own  peculiar,  over  whom 
***£*  had  no  authority.  Ho,  accordingly,  summoned  them  to  appear  at  Aln- 
***'  "hither,  when  they  came,  the  more  timid  appeased  his  wrath  with  money, 
*■*•  those  who  were  resolute  were  cited  to  Rome.  But  these  prelates,  having 
******  ■any  letters  from  some  of  the  English  bishops  and  abbots,  directed 
"  •  pope,  concerning  the  sordid  spirit  of  the  legate,  made  grievous  com- 
Pjvxu  against  him,  calline;  him  the  firebrand  of  all  mischief,  because,  instead 
81  **ty»f  the  public  good,  be  consulted  nothing  but  his  own  avarice,  trantak- 
jff  **t  and  sdttnc  pence  and  war  between  princes,  at  his  own  pleasure. 
7*leot  being  able  to  clear  himself  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  was 
r*2**»  by  the  pope,  of  the  money  he  had  procured,  which  was  ordered  to 
r^dei  amongst  his  accusers,  who,  however,  received  none,  but  returned 
***  *Hh  a  cargo  of  large  promises,  and  empty  purses.    A  few  years  after 


,  ***4i*mjwpp—n  to  bo  perfectly  faboloet,  for  tho  best  oocooati  Moribe  the  death  of 
"*  ?Hl »  grief,  cad  portly  to  o  oarfcit. 
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this,  Henry  of  England,  being  now  grown  to  maturity,  both  in  yeuro 
neat,  came  to  York;  whore  be  agreed,  in  tbeprosenoe  of  Pandulpfc, 
legate,  that  Alexander  shoold  take  his  sister  Joan  to  wife;  by 
her  antimely  death,  he  had  no  children. 

From  this  period,  there  was  pence  between  both  kings  no 
lived ;  and  there  Henry  also  solemnly  promised,  and  swore 
Pandolph,  that  he  would  bestow  the  two  sisters  of  Alexander  in 
marriage,  according  to  their  dignity,  as  his  lather  had  pledged 
bat  one  of  them  retained  home  single,  the  other  only  being  proi 
husband.    The  next  year,  that  is,  in  1290,  cardinal  Giles  came  into 
under  the  pretence  of  collecting  money  for  a  holy  war ;  and, 
ing  obtained,  by  his  fraudulent  arts,  a  great  earn  in  bom  kingdi 
who  were  over  credulous,  be  spent  it  luxuriously  in  his  journey  ;  urn 
came  empty  to  Rome,  falsely  alleging  that  he  bad  been  robbed 
the  way.    Another  legate  presently  succeeded  him ;  but  the  Bi 
been  twice  cheated  by  Italian  fraud,  forbade  him,  in  a  public 
his  foot  upon  their  ground.    Alexander  was  at  this  lime  busied  in 
those  vices  at  homo  which  had  sprung  up  by  the  licentiousness  o€ 
which  purpose  he  travelled  over  the  whole  kingdom,  uoeomnuunod  my  n*» 
queen,  to  administer  justice ;  whilst  Gillespie,  a  man  of  Roan, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries ;  for,  passing  over  the  river  N< 
burnt  the  town  of  Inverness,  and  eruelly  slew  all  those  who 
obedience  to  him.    John  Comin,  earl  of  Buehan,  was  sent 
having  taken  him  and  his  two  sons  as  they  were  shifting  about,  ami 
their  quarters  to  secure  themselves,  he  cut  off  their  heads,  and 
the  king.    About  thii  time,  the  people  of  Caithness  entered  by  nigh* 
residence  of  Adam,  their  bishop,  and  killed  a  monk,  who  wns  his 
panion,  be  having  been  before  abbot  of  Melrose,  and  one  of  his 
then  they  dragged  the  bishop  himself,  grievously  wounded,  into  unn  I 
where  they  burnt  him,  together  with  the  noose.   The  cause  of  this  grant 


was,  it  is  reported,  because  the  bishop  was  more  severe  man 
ing  his  tithes ;  but  the  offenders  were  diligently  sought  for,  and 
punished.    The  earl  of  Caithness,  though  he  was  not  present  at  tbo 
vet  somewhat  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  it;  but,  afterwnrdu, 
brought  privately  to  the  king  on  the  Christmas  holidays,  which  are  tne 
nalia  of  the  Scots,  he  humbly  begged  his  pardon,  and  obtained  H. 

About  this  time,  Alan  of  Galloway,  the  most  powerful  man  ha 
departed  this  life.  He  left  three  daughters  behind  him,  of  wl 
speak  hereafter.  Thomas,  his  bastard  son,  taking  advantage  of 
sex,  set  up  for  himself  as  lord  of  the  family  ;  and  not  content  witn 
thered  ten  thousand  men,  slew  all  that  opposed  him,  and  plundered 
cent  country  far  and  near.  At  last  the  king  sent  an  army  against 
ive  thousand  of  the  rebels  were  slain,  together  with  their  general, 
year  Alexander,  with  his  wife,  went  into  England,  to  assist  in 
tumults  that  were  raised  against  Henry,  and  to  reooueile  him  to  tl 
While  be  was  busy  shoot  this  at  York,  bis  wife  accompanied  the 
England  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury ;  but,  at  her  return,  fell  sick 
don,  where  she  died,  and  was  buried.  Not  loog  after  her  death,  thmt  _ ,  _ 
1380,  the  king,  being  childless,  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Inguimun^  e*H 
of  Couci,  in  France,  by  whom  he  had  Alexander,  who  succeeded  his  fhshni  tn 
the  throne.  Two  years  after  this,  namely,  in  1941,  the  king  sot  out  for  Bun; 
land,  to  visit  that  monarch,  who  was  newly  returned  from  Prance,  I*j  tfcis 
journey  Alexander  amused  himself  in  Haddington  with  horse  msiT  fc«t» 
while  there,  the  lodging,  or  inn,  of  Patrick  of  Galloway,  earl  of  Athoi,  mum  m-t 
on  fire,  where  that  nobleman,  and  two  of  his  servants,  were  burnt,  tmo  nr» 
spreading  itself  a  great  way  farther.  It  was  thought  not  to  novo  casuallf 
happened,  because  of  the  noted  feuds  between  Patrick  and  the  family  of  the 
Bissau.  And  though  William,  the  chief  of  thnt  house,  was  at  Forfar.  nW*r 
sixty  miles  from  Haddington,  on  the  night  thnt  the  fire  happened,  m*  the 
queen  could  testify  in  his  behalf;  yet,  because  the  adverse  party,  thn  himdtrd 
of  Patrick,  pleaded  that  many  of  his  tenants  and  servants  were  seen  nt  Had- 
dington at  the  time,  Bisset  was  summoned  to  appear;  he  came  tn  ITdhnnui   i 
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m  the  day  appointed ;  bat  not  daring  to  stand  a  trial,  on  account  of  the  power 
of  bis  adversaries,  who  were  the  Comhu,  be  would  have  contested  the  matter 
n  a  dad;  which  challenge  being  refuted,  he  and  some  of  his  friends  emigrated 
into  Ireland,  where  he  left  a  noble  family  of  his  name  and  house.  There  was 
also  another  seditious  tumult  in  Argyle,  raised  by  the  son  of  Somerled ;  but 
be  being  defeated  in  a  few  days  by  Patrick  Dunbar,  and  submitting  to  the 
dag's  mercy,  obtained  pardon  for  all  his  offences.  The  king,  not  long  after 
iiis,  fell  sick,  and  died  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age,  the  thirty-fifth  of  his 
reign,  and  of  oar  Lard  1240. 

Alexander  III.  the  nincly-fifth  King,  began  to  reign  A.  D.  1249. 

Alexander  IIL  his  son,  though  a  child  not  more  than  eight  years  old,  was 
Browned  king  at  Scone  the  same  year.  The  power  of  all  things  was  now 
aostly  possessed  by  the  faction  of  the  Cumins ;  who  turned  the  public  revenue 
to  the  enrichment  of  themselves,  oppressed  the  poor,  and,  by  false  accusations, 
cat  off  such  of  the  nobles  as  opposed  their  desires,  and  dared  to  speak  freely 
of  the  state  of  the  king.  These  persons  being  condemned,  had  their  goods 
confiscated,  and  brought  into  the  king's  exchequer ;  from  whence  the  Cumins, 
•bo  rather  commanded  than  obeyed  the  kins;,  drew  them  out  for  their  private 
emolument.  A  convention  of  the  estates  being  held,  the  chief  matter  in  agi- 
tation was,  to  keep  peace  with  the  king  of  Englaod,  lest,  at  such  a  trouble- 
some time,  be  should  make  any  attempt  upon  them ;  and,  to  do  this  more 
easily,  an  affinity  was  proposed;  which  course,  the  party  adverse  to  the 
Comins  thought  more  likely  than  force,  to  undermine  their  power.  Accord- 
ingly, ambassadors  were  sent  to  England,  where  they  were  kindly  received, 
•ad  rannifieently  rewarded  by  the  king,  who  granted  them  all  their  desires. 
The  next  year,  which  was  1261,  both  kings  met  at  York  on  the  24th  of  No- 
vember ;  and  there,  on  Christmas-day,  Alexander  was  made  a  knight  by  the 
English  monarch ;  the  day  after  which,  a  mateb  was  concluded  betwixt  him 
and  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Henry.  Peace  was  also  renewed  between 
them,  which,  as  long  as  Henry  lived,  was  inviolably  observed.  But,  because 
Alexander  was  yet  a  child,  and  under  age,  it  was  settled  by  the  advice  of  his 
friend*,  that  be  should  consult  his  father-in-law,  as  a  guardian,  in  all  matters 
of  weight.  The  effect  of  this  decree  was,  that  some  of  the  principal  nobility, 
falling  under  charges  of  peculation,  and  other  offences,  secretly  withdrew 
themselves.  When  the  king  returned  home,  Robert,  abbot  of  Dunfermline, 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  was  accosed,  because  be  had  deolared  the  wife  of 
Alan  Durward  legitimate,  though  she  was  the  natural  daughter  of  Alexan- 
der II.;  the  object  of  which  was,  that,  if  the  king  should  die  without  issue, 
she  might  claim  the  throne  as  heiress.  Upon  this,  the  chancellor  immediately 
surrendered  up  the  seal  to  the  nobles,  and  was  suoeeeded  by  Gamelin,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's. 

The  three  next  years,  the  members  of  the  privy  council  did,  almost  all  of 
them,  conduct  themselves  as  kings,  appropriating  whatever  they  could  seise 
to  their  own  use ;  so  that  the  poor  commons  were  left  destitute,  and  miserably 
oppressed.    The  king  of  England,  being  made  acquainted  with  this,  out  of 
paternal  affection  to  his  son-in-law,  came  to  Wark  castle,  situated  on  the 
borders  of  Scotland,  and  sent  for  Alexander  and  his  nobles  thither.    There, 
by  bis  advice,  many  beneficial  regulations  were  made,  especially  in  the  enact- 
ment of  profitable  statutes,  and  in  changing  those  magistrates  who  had,  by  their 
misconduct,  caused  insurrections.  The  king  returned  to  Scotland  with  his  wife, 
*nd,  having  an  English  guard  to  convey  him  home,  resolved  to  reside  in  the 
eastle  of  Edinburgh.    Walter  Cumin,  earl  of  Monteith,  then  kept  the  castle, 
*  ho  was  disaffected  on  account  of  the  reform  of  the  public  state  tbat'had  been 
Jjadc  by  the  sing  of  England  ;  yet  be  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  place  by 
Patrick  Dunbar,  with  the  assistance  of  the  English  forces.    The  greatest  part 
°lthe  nobility,  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastics,  were  also  offended,  because  their 
power  was  abridged  by  the  new  statutes,  which  they  regarded  as  a  yoke  imposed 
upon  tbem  by  the  English,  and  a  beginning  of  their  servitude :  nay,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  that  height  of  contumacy,  as  to  disobey  the  summons  which  they 
received  to  appear  and  give  a  legal  account  of  their  former  conduct  in  the 
uaoagement  of  affairs.    The  same  persons,  who  were  the  principal  actors  in 
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distorting  things  before,  were  now  the  chief  fomeoters  of  disaffection.  Thaw 
were  generally  the  clans  of  the  Cumins,  Walter  earl  of  Mooteith,  Alcisadrr 
earl  of  Buchan,  John  earl  of  Athol,  William  earl  of  Mar,  and  other  eoando- 
able  men  of  the  same  faction.  They  did  not,  however,  dare  to  pat  their  am 
on  a  legal  trial,  as  being  conscious  to  themselves  of  the  many  wrongs  tot 
to  the  poor  and  meaner  sort,  nay,  to  the  kiog  himself;  and  therefore  tar? 
resolved  to  outface  justice  by  effrontery  and  audacity ;  for,  being  ialomed 
that  the  king  was  only  lightly  guarded,  and  lived  securely  in  Kinross,  si  n  i 


time  of  peace,  they  immediately  gathered  a  band  of  their  vassals  about  lata, 
seised  him  as  he  was  asleep,  aod  carried  him  to  Stirling;  and,  as  if  there  had 
been  no  force  in  the  case,  but  they  had  been  rightfully  elected,  they  dtseaarre* 
and  expelled  his  old  servants,  appointed  new  ones,  and  directed  all  tbiap  r. 
their  own  will  and  pleasure ;  so  that  now  the  former  counsellors  were  visaed 
with  terror  and  consternation. 

But  this  sedition  was  damped  by  the  death  of  Walter  Cumin,  who  is  im- 
posed to  have  been  poisoned  by  bis  wife,  an  English  woman ;  and  the  sainr 
eion  01  its  being  done  by  her  was  increased,  because,  thoogh  she  was  eoertrf 
by  manj  noblemen,  yet  she  married  a  young  Englishman,  named  John  Rowel 
who  had  been  her  gallant  She  was  therefore  accused  of  poisoning  her  stt- 
band,  and  thrown  into  prison,  thoogh  she  soon  purchased  her  liberty.  Raim 
and  his  wife  also  obtained  letters  from  the  pope,  permitting  them  to  comwasct 
an  action  of  the  case  against  their  adversaries,  for  the  wrong  that  was  dost 
them,  before  the  legate ;  but  it  was  to  no  porjpose,  because  the  Scots  set  ■» 
an  ancient  privilege,  exempting  them  from  going  out  of  the  kingdom  to  plest 
in  any  of  their  own  causes. 

When  the  king  was  of  age,  on  the  humble  petition  of  the  Cumins,  he  sw* 
doned  them,  as  if  all  their  offences  bad  been  expiated  by  tho  death  of  W«h« 
He  was  induced  to  do  this,  as  some  say,  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  u* 
family ;  and  also,  because  he  was  apprehensive  of  a  foreign  war,  when  maatn 
were  so  unsettled  at  home ;  but  the  war  that  was  dreaded  did  not  begia  » 
soon  as  men  thought  it  would. 

On  to*  first  of  August,  in  the  year  1263,  Aeho,  king  of  Norway,  with  s  tret 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  vessels,  came  to  Ayr,  a  maritime  town  of  Kiir 
where  he  landed  twonty  thousand  men.  The  cause  of  the  invasion,  as  he  pit- 
tended,  was,  that  some  islands  which  bad  been  promised  to  bis  ancestors si 
Donald  Bane,  were  not  yet  pot  into  bis  hands,  namely.  Bote,  Arrao,  and  bets 
the  Cnmbraes.  Though  these  were  never  reckoned  amoogst  the  JEbod*.  it 
was  enough  for  him,  who  sought  any  pretence  for  war,  that  they  were  isUsrfi 
Acho  took  two  of  the  largest  of  them,  and  reduced  the  castles  before  he  art 
with  any  opposition.  Elated  with  this  success,  be  made  a  descent  apea  C«* 
ningham,  the  next  mainland  opposite  Bote,  aod  in  that  part  of  it  called  u* 
Largs.  There  he  met  with  two  disasters  almost  at  the  same  time.  The  Ins 
was,  in  being  defeated  by  Alexander  Stuart,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  In: 
king  of  Scotland  of  that  name ;  when  Aobo,  being  almost  taken  by  his  nouwroo* 

Eursuers,  hardly  escaped,  in  great  terror,  to  his  ships.  The  other  wai.  ts* 
is  fleet,  being  tossed  in  a  mighty  tempest,  could  hardly  carry  Urn,  aits  fc« 
lew  followers  that  were  left,  into  the  Orcades.  There  were  slain  in  this  btu* 
sixteen  thousand  of  the  Norwegians,  and  five  thousand  of  the  Soots.  Soa* 
writers  say,  that  king  Alexander  himself  was  in  this  fight;  bat  they  also  suit 
honourable  mention  of  the  name  of  Alexander  Stuart  Aobo  died  of  grief  ** 
the  loss  of  his  army,  and  that  of  his  kinsman,  a  valiant  youth,  whose  una*  * 
not  mentioned  by  historians. 

When  his  son  Magnus,  who  bad  not  lately  joined  him,  fbond  thinp  is  * 
more  desperate  state  than  he  thought  they  could  have  been  bronght  to;  tsit 
there  were  no  hopes  of  obtaining  supplies  from  borne  before  the  sprint;;  **1 
the  minds  of  the  islanders  were  alienated  from  him ;  and  that  he  was  fbmfcr* 
by  those  Scots,  in  confidence  of  whose  aid  bis  father  had  undertaken  the  •*'  ■ 
he  easily  inclined,  on  these  considerations,  to  terms  of  peace.  The  spirit  of  t>* 
young  man  also  was  depressed  by  the  late  unfortunate  battle,  and  also  si  *4 
fear  of  the  islanders;  for  Alexander,  having  sent  about  some  ships.  »»4 
recovered  the  Isle  of  Man,  situated  almost  in  the  midst  between  Scotland  •*■ 
Ireland ;  upon  these  conditions,  that  tho  king  of  it  should  send  ten  plk)1  * 
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ttiist  the  Scots,  whenever  required ;  and  that  they,  on  their  part,  should 
«Jrfrml  nisi  from  a  foreign  enemy.  When  Magnus  saw  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  other  islands  inclined  to  follow  the  example  of  those  of  Man,  he  sent 
ambassadors  to  treat  of  peace,  which  Alexander  refused  to  make,  unless  the 
.food*  were  restored.  At  last,  by  the  exertions  of  the  commissioners,  it  was 
«rrced  that  the  Scots  should  have  these  islands ;  on  condition  of  paying  down 
tour  thousand  marks  of  silver,  and  one  hundred  every  year.  It  was  also 
txreed,  that  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Alexander,  who  was  then  but  four 
<rars  old,  should  marry  Hangonan,  the  son  of  Magnus,  as  soon  as  she  was  of 
Hr  for  wedlock. 

About  this  time,  the  king  of  England  being  troubled  with  a  civil  war,  had 
L«e  thousand  Scots  sent  to  his  assistance,  under  the  command  of  Robert 
nrnee  and  Alexander  Cumin,  which  last  the  English  writers  call  John.  The 
latest  part  of  these  were  slain  in  fight ;  and  Cumin,  with  the  English  king 
hiaself,  his  son,  and  a  great  part  of  the  nobility  of  the  royal  party,  were  taken 
fu<ooers. 

Moreover,  the  Scottish  monarch  was  much  disturbed  by  the  arrogance  of 
»l-  priests  and  monks  in  his  kingdom ;  who,  being  enriched  by  former  princes, 
b*tu  Dot  only  to  grow  insolent  in  a  continued  peace,  but  endeavoured  to  be 
rqiul,  if  not  superior,  to  the  nobility,  because  they  excelled  them  in  wealth. 
The  voting  men  of  rank  resented  this  with  indignation,  and  used  the  ecclesi- 
**ucs  so  roughly,  that  complaints  were  made  by  them  to  the  king,  who  ima- 
f'an*  either  that  their  wrongs  were  not  so  great  as  they  represented  them,  or 
<<k  that  they  suffered  deservedly,  paid  no  regard  to  their  pretended  griev- 
ances. Upoo  this,  they  excommunicated  the  whole  body  of  the  nation, 
eicept  the  king;  and,  in  great  wrath,  determined  to  go  to  Rome.  But  AJcx- 
uder  remembering  what  great  commotions  Thomas  Becket,  the  main  pro- 
a«trf  of  ecclesiastical  ambition,  had  lately  raised  in  England,  recalled  tbenr 
fan  their  journey,  and  caused  the  nobility  not  only  to  satisfy  their  avarice, 
t«t  rveo  to  submit  to  their  arrogance.  But  in  truth  the  priests  were  more 
udiaabJe  to  a  compromise  with  the  king,  because  he  had  lately  undertaken 
tk  patronage  of  the  religious  orders  against  the  avarice  of  the  Romanists ; 
L«  a  little  before,  Ottobon,  the  pope's  legate,  came  into  England  to  appease 
the  ci Til  discords ;  but  not  being  able  to  effect  that  object  of  his  mission,  he 
vaulted  the  public  business,  and,  consulting  only  his  own  private  gain,  called 
*&  treJesiastical  assembly,  summoning  thereto  delegates  from  Scotland.  In 
U*  aeao  time,  he  also  endeavoured  to  exact  four  marks  of  silver  from  every 
pvuh  in  Scotland,  and  six  from  every  cathedral,  by  way  of  procuration 
■"ftty.  Os  the  refusal  of  this  contribution,  or  tax,  news  came  that  another 
'ntc  bad  arrived  in  England,  with  the  intention  also  to  visit  Scotland,  under 
***  pretence  of  collecting  money  for  the  holy  war.  Further,  besides  also  what 
«u  obtained  in  the  sale  of  indulgences,  and  other  lures  to  catch  money,  he 
idraioured  to  wrest  from  all  bishops,  abbots,  and  parish  priests,  as  judging 
tfeato  be  immediately  under  papal  jurisdiction,  the  tenth  part  of  their  yearly 
fc'rauet;  that  so  Edward  and  Edmund,  sons  to  the  king  of  England,  might 
t*  mat  nobly  and  numerously  attended  to  the  war  in  Syria.  The  Scots  con- 
doned thia  tax  as  the  more  grievous  and  unjust,  because  the  English,  in  their 
'trraess  for  the  grant,  seemed  to  treat  their  country  not  as  an  absolute,  but 
><kpeadeat  kingdom.  Moreover,  tbey  were  afraid  lest  the  legate  should  riot- 
*«lj  miipeod  the  money  designed  for  the  war,  as  had  been  done  some  y  cars 
befarr.  [)poQ  these  considerations,  they  forbade  the  legate  from  entering 
••^w  borders,  but  sent  htm  word  that  tbey  would  of  themselves,  without  his 
Pfttace,  gather  money,  and  furnish  soldiers  for  the  Syrian  war.  They,  ac- 
'  *4taxiT,  did  send  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  earls  of  Carrick  and 
^bol.twoof  the  chief  nobility,  to  Lewis,  king  of  France;  while  to  the  pope, 
^t  be  aright  think  himself  altogether  slighted,  they  sent  one  thousand  marks 
•'  'il*er. 

Tb  year  after,  Henry  king  of  England  died,  and  his  son,  Edward  I.  sue- 
"?4t4  bin.  at  whose  coronation  Alexander  and  bis  wife  were  present ;  but, 
'*>  "turaiag,  she  died  soon  after*  David,  the  king's  son,  and  also  Alexander, 
•u>«u  pni  |nteiy  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  followed 
*•'  to  the  grave  shortly  after,  and  thus  made  a  continuation  of  mourning  and 
1  x 
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funeral*.  Margaret  alto,  the  king's  daughter,  departed  this  life,  urbo  left 
behind  her  a  daughter  by  Hangonan,  king  of  Norway.  Alexander  tiring  tba». 
in  a  few  years,  deprived  both  of  his  wife  and  children,  espoused  Jofteta,  tW 
daughter  of  the  count  de  Dreux ;  but,  within  a  year  after,  he  fell  from  a« 
horse,  and  broke  his  neck,  not  far  from  Kingborn,  in  the  year  of  aw  Lor* 
1286,  on  the  nineteenth  of  March ;  having  lived  forty-five  years,  assd  rcigaei 
thirty-seven. 

He  was  more  missed  than  any  king  of  Scotland  had  been  before  hssn ;  a* 
so  much  for  the  eminent  virtues  of  bis  mind,  and  personal  ■rrnmplishwiisii 
as  because  the  people  foresaw  what  great  calamities  would  befall  the  rJuspikea 
upon  his  decease.  Those  wholesome  laws  which  be  made  are  grow*  otmjlrtr. 
and  oot  of  use,  through  the  oegligence  of  men,  and  the  length  of  dan*;  so  th«t 
their  utility  is  rather  celebrated  by  report,  than  known  by  trial  assd  experi- 
ence. He  divided  the  kingdom  into  four  districts,  and  almost  every  year 
travelled  over  them  all,  staying  about  three  months  in  each,  to  art— laUti  i 
justice  and  hear  the  complaints  of  the  poor,  who  bad  free  access  to  hiaa  duxiac 
the  whole  time  of  bis  stay.  Whenever  he  went  to  an  assise  or  sesmiemsw  he 
commanded  the  prefect,  or  sheriff  of  the  district,  to  meet  him  with  «  scire  t 
number  of  men,  and  to  accompany  him  at  his  departure  to  the  bound*  of  hit 
jurisdiction,  where  he  was  received  by  the  nest  sheriff.  By  this  aanasn  be 
rained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  nobility,  and  was  himself  no  well 
known  to  them ;  neither  were  the  people,  in  his  progress,  burdened  with  a 
troop  of  coortiers,  who  are  commonly  imperious,  and  given  to  rapaciams  prac- 
tices wherever  they  come.  He  commanded  the  magistrates  to  pontab  all  tdJr 
persons  who  followed  no  calling,  nor  had  estates  to  maintain  thean  ;  for  kit 
opinion  was,  that  idleness  is  the  caose  of  all  wickedness.  He  restricted  the 
train  of  horsemen  that  attended  the  nobles  in  travelling,  to  a  certain  nmsabef  .- 
because,  in  his  opinion,  a  multitude  of  horses,  that  were  not  wanted  for  war. 
devoured  too  much  provision.  Further,  since  through  the  nnshiltsdotss  of 
men  in  navigation,  or  their  avarice  in  venturing  out  rashly  to  sen,  amnsty  ship- 
wrecks  had  happened  ;  so  that  thereby,  together  with  the  injury  smsintsed 
from  the  violence  of  pirates,  merchants  were  almost  ruined,  the  kssnj  com- 
manded that  they  should  carry  on  no  more  a  maritime  trade.  This  order 
lasted  about  a  year ;  but  being  complained  of  by  many,  as  a  public  prejudice, 
at  length  so  great  a  quantity  of  foreign  commodities  was  imported,  the*  they 
were  never  cheaper  in  Scotland  within  the  memory  of  man.  In  this  oame,  taat 
he  might  consult  the  good  of  the  company  of  merchants,  he  issued  n  deem 
that  none  but  themselves  should  buy  of  foreigners  what  was  imported  by  m\ 
sale ;  and  that  what  every  man  wanted,  be  should  purchase  it  of  tho 
•bant  by  retail. 
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Alexander  and  bis  whole  lineage,  except  a  female  child  of  his  daurjrtrr. 
being  extinct,  a  convention  of  the  estates  was  held  at  Scone,  to  eosmwlt  oa 
the  election  of  a  new  king,  and  for  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 
When  most  of  the  oobility  were  come,  they,  in  the  first  place,  appointed  u\ 
vicegerents  to  govern  the  nation  for  the  present ;  so  dividing  the  provinw. 
that  Doncan  Macduff  should  preside  over  Fife,  of  which  be  was  earl ;  Jeha 
Comin,  earl  of  Bochan,  over  Bucban ;  William  Fraser,  archbishop  of  St.  \e~ 
draw's,  over  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom ;  while  Robert,  bishop  of  Glas- 
gow, another  John  Cumin,  and  John  Stuart,  governed  the  southern  eo«mtrif« 
fixing  the  river  Forth  as  the  boundary  in  the  middle.  In  tho  mean  time.  Ed- 
ward, king  of  England,  knowing  that  bis  sister's  grandchild,  who  mm*  the 
daoghter  of  the  king  of  Norway,  was  the  only  surviving  person  of  all  tLe  pos- 
terity  of  Alexander,  and  that  she  was  the  lawful  heiress  of  tho  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  sent  ambassadors  thither,  to  desire  her  as  a  wife  for  bis  so*. 

Tho  ambassadors,  being  admitted  to  the  session,  discoursed  much  of  the 
public  utility  likely  to  accrue  to  both  kingdoms  by  this  marriage,  smrdM  they 
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fad  the  Scots  averse  to  it ;  for  Edward  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
power,  which  he  desired  to  increase ;  and  his  valour  highly  appeared  in  the 
holy  war  in  his  father's  life-time,  as  also  after  his  death  in  his  conquest  of 
Wales.  Neither  was  there  ever  more  cordiality  subsisting  betwixt  the  Scots 
and  the  English,  than  under  the  last  kings ;  insomuch,  that  the  ancient  hatred 
seemed  no  way  more  likely  to  be  abolished  than  by  uniting  both  nations,  on 
just  and  equal  terms,  into  one. 

For  these  reasons  the  marriage  was  easily  assented  to ;  and,  by  the  consent 
of  both  parties,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Scots  should  have  their  own  laws  and 
magistrates,  till  the  offspring  of  the  marriage  should  come  to  govern  the  king- 
dom ;  but  that  if  there  should  be  no  such  issue,  or  they  should  die  without 
coming  to  the  crown,  then  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  should  go  to  the  next  of 
kin  to  the  blood-royal.  Matters  being  thus  settled,  two  ambassadors  were 
sent  into  Norway,  Michael,  or,  as  others  call  him,  David  Weems,  and  Michael 
Scot,  both  eminent  knights  of  Fife,  and  much  famed  for  their  prudence  in 
those  days.  But  Margaret,  which  was  the  name  of  the  young  princess,  died 
before  they  came  thither ;  so  that  they  returned  home  in  a  despondent  state, 
without  having  accomplished  their  mission. 

The  untimely  death  of  the  princess,  occasioned  a  controversy  concern- 
ing the  kingdom,  which  gave  a  mighty  shock  to  England,  and  nearly  proved 
the  ruin  of  Scotland.  The  competitors  were  men  of  great  power,  John 
BalioJ  and  Robert  Bruce.  Baliol  had  lands  in  France,  as  Bruce  bad  in  Eng- 
land, bot  both  of  them  enjoyed  possessions  and  alliances  in  Scotland.  Before 
I  enter,  however,  upon  their  disputes,  in  order  to  render  all  things  more  clear 
to  the  reader,  I  must  carry  the  relation  a  little  higher. 

The  three  last  kings  of  Scotland,  William,  and  the  two  Alexanders,  the 
second  and  third,  with  their  whole  offspring,  being  extioct,  there  remained 
none  who  could  lawfully  claim  the  crown,  but  the  posterity  of  David,  earl  of 
Hontiogdon.  This  David  was  brother  to  King  William,  and  great-uncle  to 
Alexander  III.  He  married,  in  England,  Mand,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Ches- 
ter, by  whom  he  had  three  daughters.  The  eldest,  named  Margaret,  married 
Alan  of  Galloway,  a  man  very  powerful  amongst  the  Scots ;  the  second  was 
united  to  Robert  Bruce,  surnamed  the  Noble,  of  high  English  descent,  and 
large  estate;  the  third  espoused  Henry  Hastings,  an  Englishman  also,  whose 
posterity  deservedly  enjoy  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon  to  this  day.  But 
to  omit  the  latter,  because  be  never  set  up  any  claim  to  the  kingdom,  I  shall 
coDfine  my  discourse  to  the  stock,  cause,  and  ancestry  of  Baliol  and  Bruce 
only.  Whilst  William  was  king  of  Scotland,  Fergus,  prince  of  Galloway,  left 
two  sons,  Gilbert  and  Etbred ;  between  whom,  to  prevent  the  seeds  of  discord, 
William  equally  divided  their  father's  inheritance.  Gilbert,  the  eldest,  took 
this  so  much  amiss,  that  he  not  only  conceived  an  hatred  against  his  brother, 
as  his  rival,  but  also  against  the  king  too,  for  a  distribution  which  he  con- 
sidered unjust.  Afterwards,  when  the  king  was  prisoner  in  England,  Gilbert, 
being  then  freed  from  the  fear  of  the  law,  discovered  his  long-concealed  ani- 
mosity against  both.  In  the  first  place,  he  seized  his  brother  unawares,  put 
out  his  eyes,  deprived  him  of  his  tongue,  and,  instead  of  killing  him  at  once, 
caused  him  to  endure  grievous  and  excessive  tortures  before  he  died.  He 
then  joined  with  the  English,  and  preyed  upon  his  neighbours  and  country- 
men, whose  lands  he  wasted  with  fire  and  sword,  as  if  they  had  been  those  of 
an  enemy.  In  this  state  of  disorder,  unless  Roll  and,  the  son  of  Etbred,  bad 
gathered  a  band  of  bis  countrymen,  who  remained  firm  to  the  king,  together, 
to  resist  Gilbert,  he  would  have  carried  destruction  further,  or  have  drawn 
the  people  entirely  over  to  Jus  party.  This  Rolland  was  a  forward  young 
nan,  of  great  abilities,  both  of  body  and  mind.  He  not  only  abated  the  fury 
of  his  uncle,  but  always  fought  valiantly,  and  often  successfully,  with  the 
English,  whenever  he  met  them ;  repressing  their  plunderings,  and  spoiling 
their  lands.  At  last,  when  the  king  was  restored,  Gilbert,  by  the  mediation 
of  his  friends,  got  a  pardon  on  the  promise  of  a  sum  of  money  for  the  wrongs 
which  he  had  done,  and  giving  pledges  to  that  purpose.  But  he  dying  a  few 
dajs  after,  those  who  were  accustomed  to  blood  and  plunder  by  following  him, 
sod  who  had  since  placed  themselves  nnder  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, either  through  the  inconstancy  of  their  dispositions,  fear  of  punishment, 
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or  stung  by  the  remorse  of  an  accusing  conscience,  which  pricked  them  fcr 
what  they  bad  formerly  done,  took  up  arms  again  under  the  command  of  Ki»- 

Satrick,  Henry  Kennedy,  and  Samuel,  the  assistants  and  companions  of  Oil- 
ert  in  his  wickedness.  Holland,  therefore,  being  sent  with  an  army  agate*: 
them,  after  a  great  battle,  slew  their  principal  leaders,  and  a  great  part  of  t»« 
soldiers.  Those  who  escaped  fled  to  one  Gilcolumb,  a  captain  of  freebootrn 
and  robbers,  who  had  committed  considerable  depredations  in  Lothia.au  sai 
much  injured  the  nobles  and  wealthy,  some  of  whom  he  put  to  death.  Thro— 
marching  into  Galloway,  be  took  up  the  cause  of  Gilbert,  when  every  bo  ♦ 
else  looked  upon  it  as  desperate ;  not  only  claiming  the  lands  as  his  o«b  tt: 
deporting  himself  with  as  much  state  as  if  be  was  the  lord  of  all  Gallows* 
At  last  Holland  fought  with  him  on  the  1st  of  October,  about  three  mootr* 
after  the  defeat  of  Gilbert's  adherents,  and  slew  him,  together  with  the  srreau** 
part  of  bis  army,  while  very  few  fell  on  his  own  side ;  amongst  whom,  bo  wet  c 
was  his  brother,  a  young  man  of  experienced  bravery. 

The  English  king  being  troubled  at  the  overthrow  of  toes*  men,  who  bad 
pot  themselves  under  his  protection  the  year  before,  marched  with  an  arc » 
to  Carlisle.    Thither  also  came  Holland,  being  reconciled  to  that  monarch  h* 
the  mediation  of  William,  where  he  refuted  the  calumnies  of  his  enemte*.  «*,: 
shewed  that  be  bad  done  nothing  maliciously,  or  without  a  cause,  against  <»>• 
who  was  as  much  bis  foe  as  that  of  the  public;  upon  which  be  was  bonoaral- 
dismissed  by  the  king.    William,  the  king  of  Scotland,  also  returned  home,  an : 
calling  to  mind  theconstaocy  of  Holland's  father,  Ethred,  and  bow  many  no* 
exploit*  he  had  performed  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  gave  him  ail  Ga.:«- 
way.    Besides  this,  he  also  bestowed  Carrick  on  the  son  of  Gilbert,  tboc;'. 
bis  father  had  not  deserved  so  well  of  him.    William  of  Newbury,  the  Eoc..« 
writer,  records  these  things  as  having  been  done  in  the  year  1183.     RolUci 
took  to  wife  the  sister  of  William  Morrill,  who  was  lord  high  constable 
Scotland ;  and  who,  dying  without  issue,  Holland  enjoyed  that  great  statu  z 
as  being  hereditary  in  his  family.     He  had  a  son  called  Allan,  who.  for  i  * 
assistance  afforded  to  John,  king  of  England,  in  his  Irish  war,  was  reward  _ 
by  him  with  large  possessions ;  on  which  account,  by  the  permission  of  V%    - 
liam  of  Scotland,  he  became  a  feudatory  to  the  English  king,  and  swore  trait* 
to  him.    This  Allan  took  to  wife  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  David.  <■-  . 
of  Huntingdon ;  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters.    The  eldest  of  these,  Dor- 
nagilla,  married  John  Baliol,  the  father  of  that  John  who  was  kins;  of  Sc  : 
land  for  some  years.    But  Robert  Bruce,  who  espoused  Isabella,   Dt^i.t 
second  daughter,  had  by  her  a  son,  Robert,  who  came  to  be  earl  of  Cam  % 
in  the  following  manner.     Martha,  countess  of  Carrick,  being  marnasxeabw 
and  the  sole  heiress  of  her  father,  who  died  in  the  holy  war,  happening  to  c**t 
her  e>es  upon  Robert  Bruce,  the  handsomest  young  man  of  his  time,  as  t- 
was  bunting,  courteously  invited,  and  in  a  manner  compelled,  him  to  roar 
into  ber  castle,  which  was  near  at  band.    Being  come  thither,  their  a*.- 
beauty,  kindred,  and  manners,  easily  produced  mutual  love,  and  they  ic 
soon  quickly  married.    When  the  king  was  informed  of  this,  he  was  no-1: 
offended  with  them  both,  because  the  right  of  bestowing  the  lady  hi  marriai* 
lay  in  him  ;  yet,  by  the  mediation  of  friends,  he  was  afterwards  reconciled  •; 
them.    Of  this  marriage  was  Robert  Bruce  born,  who  afterwards  beennae  kit » 
of  Scotland. 

But  enough  by  way  of  preface.    I  come  now  to  the  matter  in  band,  nssd  t 
competitors  for  the  kingdom:  who  were  Dornagilla,  the  grandchild  of  I»ji 
of  Huntingdon,  by  bis  eldest  daughter;  and  Robert  Bruce,  carl  of  Cam  * 
great-grandson  of  the  said  David,  by  bis  second  daughter.     Dornagilla *»  j  • 
tensions  were  grounded  on  the  custom  of  the  couotry,  whereby  the  nearcs:  ■■: 
degree,  without  regard  to  sex,  had  a  prior  right.     Robert  Brace,  on  the  ota-r 
hand,  insisted,  that,  in  the  order  of  propinquity,  males  were  to  be  preferrri 
before  females :  and.  therefore,  he  denied  it  to  be  just,  that  while  a  grandve 
nas  alive,  a  grand-daughter  should  inherit  the  estate  of  her  ancestor;  six* 
though  sometimes  the  contrary  might  be  practised  in  the  inheritance*  of  pri- 
vate men,  yet  that  the  matter  was  far  othcrw  ise  in  those  estates  which  Ar- 
ea! led  frods.  and  the  succession  of  kingdoms.     And  of  this  there  was  srtH  » 
late  example  in  the  controversy  concerning  the  duchy  of  Bergundy ;  whack 
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the  count  of  Never*,  who  married  the  grand-daughter  of  tbe  last  doke  by  his 
rlest  son,  claimed,  yet  the  inheritance  was  adjudged  to  a  younger  sod  of  the 
duke's  brother ;  so  that  Robert  contended  he  was  nearer  in  degree,  as  being 
a  grandson,  than  John  Baliol,  who  was  but  a  great-grandson :  and  that,  with 
respect  to  Dornagilla,  with  whom  be  stood  equal  in  degree,  be  was  to  be  pre- 
term) before  her,  as  a  male  before  a  female. 

The  Scottish  nobles  could  not  decide  this  dispute  at  home;  because,  through 
ihr  power  of  both  parties,  the  land  was  divided  into  two  factious;  for  Baliol, 
U  his  urother,  held  all  Galloway,  which  is  a  very  large  county  ;  and  besides, 
»<•  was  allied  to  tbe  Cumin  family,  which  was  the  most  powerful  next  to  that 
of  the  king;  for  Mary,  tbe  sister  of  Dornagilla,  had  married  John  Cumin. 
Robert,  on  the  other  side,  in  England,  possessed  Cleveland ;  and  in  Scotland, 
AnosndaJe  and  Garioch ;  and,  by  his  son,  the  earl  of  Carrick,  who  was  after- 
wards king,  be  was  related  to  many  noble  families ;  besides  which  be  was 
alio  %ery  gracious  with  his  own  people.  For  these  reasons,  the  controversy 
wild  not  be  settled  in  Scotland ;  and  even  if  it  had  been  equitably  deter- 
mined, there  was  not  a  sufficient  party  in  the  kingdom  to  compel  both  sides 
to  stand  to  the  award.  On  this  account,  Edward  of  England  was  almost  una- 
nimously ebosen  to  be  the  arbitrator  of  this  important  point;  neither  coold 
»ni  doabt  be  made  of  bis  fidelity,  as  be  was  the  son  of  a  man  in  whom  the 
l*tekin*:  of  Scotland  had  found  both  a  loving  father-in-law  and  a  just  guar- 
ciaa.  Moreover,  the  English  king  bad  received  a  late  and  memorable  testi- 
moof  of  the  good-will  of  the  Scots  towards  him,  in  so  readily  consenting  to 
the  marriage  of  his  son  with  their  queen. 

Ldaard,  on  his  arrival  at  Berwick,  sent  letters  to  tbe  peers  and  governors 
of  Scotland  to  come  to  him,  protesting  that  he  summoned  them,  not  as 
rahjtcts,  to  appear  before  their  lord  or  supreme  magistrate,  but  as  friends 
More  an  arbitrator  chosen  by  themselves.  First  of  all,  he  exacted  an  oath  of 
the  competitors  to  stand  to  bis  award ;  and  in  the  next  place  he  required  the 
aoblesand  commissioners  to  promise  upon  oath  that  they  would  accept  and 
obfv  that  person  for  their  king,  whom  he,  upon  his  oath,  should  declare  so  to 
t* ;  aod  for  this  be  desired  there  should  be  given  to  him  a  public  scroll,  or 
rtrord,  signed  by  all  the  estates,  and  each  one's  seal  affixed  to  it.  This  being 
done,  be  chose,  out  of  the  most  prudent  of  all  the  estates,  twelve  Scots,  to 
»bo«n  he  added  as  many  Englishmen ;  enjoining  them  upon  oath,  to  judge 
rightly  and  truly,  according  to  their  consciences,  in  the  case.  Tbe  open,  and 
ippirenly  candid,  manner  of  these  proceedings,  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
th*  people.  Bat  the  English  king  had  a  private  design,  which  was  that  of 
hrinpng  Scotland  under  his  dominion,  though  he  managed  it  very  covertly,  and 
imparted  his  scheme  only  to  a  chosen  few.  The  thing  was  thought  feasible 
<oo«rh,  as  tbe  kingdom  was  divided  into  two  factions ;  but  to  make  the  way 
frore  intricate,  and  to  cover  the  fraud  the  deeper  from  every  eye,  he  raised 
ttP  tight  other  competitors,  besides  Bruce  and  Baliol,  that  he  might  the  more 
' '"))  bring  over  one  or  more  to  his  party,  during  tbe  contention  of  so  great 
•  ooaiber. 

And,  lest  a  matter  of  so  eh  moment  might  seem  to  be  determined  unadvisedly, 
*>c  consulted  with  those  who  were  most  eminent  in  France  for  piety  and  prn- 
4'Qct,  u  well  as  most  learned  in  the  law,  having  no  doubt  but  that,  as  this 
''"<  of  men  are  seldom,  if  ever,  of  one  opinion,  he  should  draw  something 
'"  of  their  answers  which  might  make  for  bis  purpose.  Tbe  new  competi- 
tr»«.  leeing  no  grounds  for  their  pretensions,  quickly  desisted  of  their  own 
"▼"rd;but  as  Edward  governed  and  influenced  the  lawyers  according  to  his 
I  ><a«'ire,  a  false  and  fabricated  case  was  thus  stated  and  propounded  to  them : 
'  \  rrrtaio  king,  that  was  never  either  crowned  or  anointed,  but  only  placed 
"tkind  of  seat,  and  declared  sovereign  by  his  subjects,  while  he  was  in 
r»rt  not  bis  own  master,  being  under  the  protection  of  another  king,  whose 
^wv&er  or  beneficiary  he  professed  himself  to  be,  died  without  issue.  Two 
**'  Mi  kinsmen,  the  children  of  Sempronius,  great-uncle  of  the  deceased, 
'  -urn  the  inheritance,  namely,  Titus,  great-grandson  by  the  eldest  daughter  of 
^■mproaias,  and  Sejus  the  grandson  by  his  younger  daughter ;  now,  which  of 

'-(<f  ti  to  be  preferred,  in  an  estate,  the  nature  and  essence  of  which  Is,  that 

( 14  aever  be  divided !"    Tbe  case  being  propounded  in  almost  these  Tory 
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words,  they  all  generally  answered,  "That  if  any  law  or  castas* 
the  kingdom  whieb  was  sued  for,  tliey  were  to  be  guided  by,  and  stand  an  it 
if  not,  then  they  mast  be  directed  by  him  under  whose  patronage  they  wtr*. 
because,  judging  of  freehold,  custom  doth  not  ascend ;  that  is,  the  usage  as 4 
award  of  the  superior  is  to  be  a  law  to  the  inferior,  but  not  the  contrary.*'  I* 
would  be  too  prolix  a  task,  to  specify  the  several  opinions  and  answer*  wbi'% 
were,  almost  all  of  them,  very  doubtful  and  ambiguous,  as  to  the  right  of  u  - 
competitors ;  but,  as  the  case  was  falsely  stated,  they  all  gave  the  ampere*? 
power  of  judgment,  in  the  controversy,  to  Edward.  Thus  the  natter  «» 
made  more  intricate  and  involved  than  before ;  so  that  the  next  year  tU  % 
met  again  at  Norbam.  There  Edward,  by  agents  fit  for  his  purpose,  gent.* 
tried  the  minds  of  the  Scots,  whether  they  would  willingly  put  thean*ei»c» 
under  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  English,  which,  as  was  alleged,  thru 
ancestors  had  frequently  done;  but  when  they  all  unanimously  refused  aw  t» 
do,  ho  called  to  him  the  competitors  whom  he  himself  had  set  up ;  nssd,  I  % 
great  promises,  extorted  from  them  an  oath  of  fealty;  and  nest  be  |k-- 
snaded  the  rest  to  remove  the  assembly  to  Berwick,  as  a  more  ©oaireswrt: 
place.  There  be  shot  up  the  twenty-four  judges,  who  were  elected  as  before 
in  a  church,  withoot  any  person  else  amongst  them,  commanding  them  to  gi»t 
their  judgment*  in  the  case ;  and  no  man  was  to  have  access  to  them,  till  the  • 
had  unanimously  come  to  a  conclusion.  But  they  being  slow  in  their  pr  ^ 
ceedings.  be  every  now  and  then  went  in  alone  to  them,  and,  by  disemirN.  - 
sometimes  with  one,  and  sometimes  with  another,  gained  a  great  majority  '.  > 
his  opinion,  that  the  right  lay  in  Baliol,  though  he  was  inferior  ia  fat  oar  a«-i 
popularity.  Edward,  upon  this,  went  to  Bruce,  thinking  that,  as  be  «*» 
cast  by  their  votes,  be  would  more  easily  be  persuaded  to  close  in  with  L.« 
design;  and  promised  him  the  crown  of  Scotland,  if  he  would  pat  him*'  ; 
under  the  patronage  of  the  king  of  England,  and  be  subject  to  his  autbori' « . 
Brace  answered  bim  ingenuously,  "  That  be  was  not  so  eager  of  a  crown,  a« 
to  accept  of  it  by  abridging  the  liberty  which  his  ancestors  bad  left  him  ' 
Upon  this  reply,  be  was  dismissed,  and  John  Baliol  sent  for,  who,  bm 
more  desirous  of  a  kingdom,  thau  of  honest  methods  to  come  by  it,  green  .• 
accepted  the  condition  offered  him  by  Edward. 

John  Baliol,  the  ninety -iiitk  King*  began  his  reign  A.  D.  128&. 

Accordingly,  John  Baliol  was  declared  king  of  Scotland,  sis  years  mad  uis* 
months  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  The  rest  of  the  Scots,  desirous  of  tie 
public  traoquillity,  conducted  him  to  Scone,  and  there  crowned  bim,  new  ris- 
ing to  custom,  all  swearing  allegiance  to  him,  except  Bruce.  He  beiojr  tt«« 
made  king  by  the  English,  with  the  acceptance  of  the  Scots,  and  standi-..: 
now  in  full  security  of  tbe  nation,  came  to  Edward,  who  was  at  Newca>»tjr- 
opon-Tyne,  and,  according  to  his  promise,  swore  fealty  to  hints  while  it 
noblemen,  his  attendants,  not  daring  to  contradict  two  monarch*,  esueci;  :> 
at  snob  a  distance  from  home,  did  the  same.  As  soon  as  the  rest  of  the  n«.U* 
lity  heard  of  this,  they  were  extremely  offended ;  but,  conscious  of  their  want 
of  power,  they,  for  the  present,  dissembled  their  anger. 

However,  soon  after,  an  occasion  was  offered  them  to  shew  their  resentment 
Macduff,  earl  of  Fife,  one  of  the  six  governors  of  Scotland  during  the  inter rr*- 
nom,  being  murdered  by  the  rich  and  potent  family  of  Abcrnethy :  they  tbrr  w 
the  charge  upon  his  brother,  and  brought  him  to  answer  for  the  same  before  lit 
assembly  of  the  states,  when  the  king  gave  sentence  in  favour  of  the  aceo%rr». 
Macduff,  in  consequence,  was  dispossessed  of  the  land  that  was  oooteftiff 
betwixt  them;  which  made  him  doubly  displeased  with  the  king;  first,  to 
account  of  his  own  wrong;  and,  secondly,  because  be  had  not  severely  ptp- 
i»hcd  the  murderers  of  his  brothe/.  Upon  this,  he  appealed  to  the  king  if 
England,  and  desired  that  Baliol  might  answer  the  matter  before  him*  Ac- 
cordingly, tbe  cause  was  removed  to  London ;  and,  as  Baliol  waa  sitting  not 
to  Edward  in  the  parliament- bouse,  on  being  called,  he  would  hava  nujawered 
by  a  procurator,  bnt  it  waa  denied  him ;  so  that  he  was  forced  to  rise  from  hu 
scat,  and  plead  his  cause  from  a  lower  place.  He  bore  this  affront  silently  for 
the  present,  not  daring  to  do  otherwise ;  but,  immediately  on  his  depart  ere. 
such  names  of  anger  burnt  in  his  breast,  that  his  thoughts  warn  wbollj  tnkea 
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■p  bow  to  appease  his  own  subjects,  and  to  be  avenged  of  Edward.  While 
kit  mind  was  taken  op  with  these  meditations,  it  opportunely  happened  for 
him,  that  a  new  discord  arose  betwixt  the  French  and  English,  which  soon 
after  broke  out  into  a  war.  Ambassadors  were  accordingly  sent  to  the  assem- 
bly of  estates  in  Scotland,  from  both  kings.  The  message  from  France  was  to 
desire  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  league  with  the  new  king.  That  from  England 
vat,  to  call  opon  them,  by  virtue  of  their  lute  oath  to  Edward,  to  contribute 
•i. I  to  him  in  the  war  that  he  had  commenced.  Both  embassies  were  referred 
to  the  council  of  the  estates,  where  the  nobles,  prone  to  rebellion,  gave  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  the  request  of  the  French  was  just,  but  that  the  demand  of 
the  English  was  otherwise.  They  said  that  the  league  made  by  universal 
consent,  with  the  French,  mote  than  five  hundred  years  before,  had  been  kept 
tarred  and  inviolable  to  that  very  day,  on  account  of  the  equity  and  utility 
which  went  with  it;  but  that  this  late  subjection  and  surrender  of  themselves 
to  the  Bogtish,  had  been  extorted  from  the  king  against  his  will.  And  they 
went  on  to  say,  that  even  though  be  had  been  consenting  thereto,  yet  it  nei- 
ther obliged  him  nor  the  kingdom,  because  the  covenant  was  made  by  the 
kieg  alone,  without  the  consent  of  the  estates ;  whereas  the  king  could  do  no 
art  relatiog  to  the  rights  of  the  nation,  without,  much  less  against,  their 
•dnee.  Therefore,  a  decree  was  made,  that  ambassadors  should  be  sent  into 
France  to  renew  the  ancient  league ;  and  that  a  wife  should  be  desired  for 
Edward  Baliol,  the  son  of  John,  from  the  royal  family  of  that  nation.  An- 
other embassy  was  also  sent  into  England,  to  signify  that  the  king  of  Scots 
rr«oked  the  surrender  of  the  kingdom  and  himself,  which  be  had  been  forced 
aajastly  to  make ;  and  that,  renouncing  Edward's  friendship  for  that  cause, 
aed  also  for  the  many  other  wrongs  which  that  king  had  done  to  him  and  his, 
he  was  resolved  to  assert  his  ancient  liberty.  As  no  man  of  any  eminence 
•said  carry  this  message  to  Edward,  whose  temper,  naturally  fierce,  was 
rendered  still  more  so  by  the  indulgence  of  fortune,  which  made  him  almost 
forget  himself;  a  certain  monk,  or,  as  some  say,  the  abbot  of  Aberbrothick, 
undertook  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  letters ;  but  he  was  forced  to  undergo  many 
afroats  for  his  pains,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  escaping  home,  being  rather 
protected  by  the  meanness  of  his  condition,  and  so  undervalued,  than  by  the 
revermce  due  to  an  ambassador. 

la  the  saeaa  time,  Edward  made  a  truce  with  the  French  for  some  months, 
toping  that  before  it  terminated  he  should  have  subdued  the  Scots,  by  taking 
them  unprovided.  Accordingly,  he  sent  the  fleet,  which  had  been  designed 
for  Prance,  against  Scotland ;  commanding  it  to  stop  all  provisions  from  being 
tarried  into  Berwick,  where  he  understood  there  was  a  very  strong  garrison. 
The  Scots,  having  encountered  this  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  destroyed 
•ad  took  eighteen  ships,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  Edward,  who  was  of  an 
oapetseos  and  irascible  disposition,  fired  by  this  loss,  breathed  nothing  but 
ftrj  and  revenge.  Ho  summoned  Baliol,  repeatedly,  to  appear  before  him  ; 
aad  then  he  levied  a  great  army,  with  which  he  came  to  Newcastle-upon- 
T;se.  There  also  he  issued  forth  an  edict,  commanding  John  to  appear,  in 
order  to  dear  himself  from  the  crimes  objected  against  him  in  a  legal  way. 
oat  as  neither  Baliol,  nor  any  one  for  him,  came  at  the  time  appointed,  Ed- 
ward added  policy  to  force,  and  sent  for  Bruce,  promising  him  the  kingdom, 
■f  he  would  do  bis  endeavour  faithfully  to  depose  and  drive  out  his  rival ; 
"  to  do  which,"  said  he,  "  you  need  be  at  little  labour  or  cost ;  only  write 
Otters  to  your  friends,  persuading  them  either  to  desert  the  royal  party,  or  to 
t"  neutral  if  it  comes  to  a  battle."  Then,  by  long  marches,  be  oame  to  Ber- 
■■ck ;  but  not  being  able  to  carry  it,  by  reason  of  the  strength  of  the  garrison, 
h*  pretended  to  raise  the  siege,  and  caused  a  rumour  to  be  spread  abroad,  by 
*°«e  Scots  of  Brace's  party,  stating  that  he  despaired  of  taking  it ;  becaose 
Baliol  was  coming  with  a  great  army  to  relieve  the  place,  and  was  now  near 
•t  hand.  Upon  this,  the  chief  men  of  the  garrison  hastened  out  to  receive 
tuir  king  honourably,  hot  without  any  order,  horse  and  foot  promiscuously ; 
r(  which  Edward  took  the  advantage,  by  sending  in  bis  cavalry,  who  trod 
4*«a  and  killed  some,  separated  others  from  their  company,  and,  having 
»o*d  the  nearest  gate,  entered  the  town.  Edward  followed  with  his  foot, 
*ad  aado  n  miserable  slaughter  among  the  people  of  all  orders.    About  seven 
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thousand  Scots  ire  reported  to  have  been  there  slain,  amongst  whom  were  tb» 
flower  of  the  nobility  of  Lothian  and  Fife. 

Though  it  was  my  intention,  from  the  beginning,  not  to  interrupt  the  sen  « 
o/  the  narration  with  any  unnecessary  digression,  yet  1  cannot  forbear  ;* 
expose  that  unbridled  liberty  of  evil-speaking,  which  Richard  Grafton,*  nu* 
lately  compiled  the  History  of  England,  has  assumed  to  himself;  that  so  thet 
who  read  what  I  here  write,  may  judge  of  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  his 
lie  quotes  Hector  Boetius,  as  saying,  in  his  14th  book,  chap.  ii.  **  that  * 
much  blood  was  spilt  upon  this  occasion,  that  rivers  of  it,  running  through  0 
city,  might  have  driven  a  water-mill  for  two  days/'     Now,  to  this.  I  say.  it*: 
Boetius  never  divided  his  book  into  chapters ;  and,  besides,  what  Grac    > 
affirms,  is  no  where  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  .  But,  to  leave  this  unle^c-* 
and  shameless  chronicler,  I  return  to  Edward;  who,  big  with  theeaortr. » 
power  and  numbers  of  bis  army,  sent  part  of  it  to  besiege  Dunbar ;  and,  m  •;..  » 
a  few  days  after,  the  castle  of  Berwick,  despairing  of  any  relief,  was  »u-- 
rendered  to  him.    Soon  afterwards  he  joined  his  forces  together  at  Duobu 
to  fight  the  Scottish  army  which  came  to  relieve  that  place.    It  was  a  very  6'  r<  * 
engagement;  and  the  victory  inclining  to  the  English,  the  chief  of  the  doImLii 
retired  into  the  castle,  which  was  soon  taken  either  by  the  treachery  of  Rich*  : 
Seward  the  governor,  or  else  because  he  had  not  provisions  for  so  grc-Ai  a 
multitude  as  were  shut  up  in  so  narrow  a  compass.    Edward  was  very  rr  j*. 
to  all  the  prisoners.    Some  cast  the  blame  of  this  overthrow  upon  lac  etd*i 
Brace,  alleging  that  his  friends,  by  giving  way  in  the  battle,  struck  a  terr  ' 
into  the  rest.    All  our  writers  agree  in  saying,  that  when  Bruce  demanded  « 
Edward  the  crown  of  Scotland,  according  to  his  promise,  as  the  reward  oj  I. « 
services  on  that  day.  the  other  answered  in  French,  of  which  language  he  «.•» 
a  perfect  master,  "  What,  have  I  nothing  else  to  do,  but  to  win  kingdom*  u* 
youf    When  Dunbar,  and  some  other  castles  near  the  borders  of  EoxUf 
were  taken,  the  surrender  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling  followed  soon  *fu 
Next,  Edward  passing  over  the  Forth,  directed  his  march  to  Forfar,  wi*r« 
Baliol  was;  who,  when  the  English  king  had  advanced  as  far  as  Montr***-, 
without  any  opposition,  by  the  persuasion  of  John  Cumin  of  StnUbbogir.  mrct 
and  surrendered  to  him  both  himself  and  the  kingdom.    Baliol  was  scat  i.*t 
England  by  sea;  and  Edward,  returning  to  Berwick,  issued  a  strkt  *:  ' 
severe  summons  to  all  the  Scottish  nobility  to  attend  him  there ;  and,  on  lu    * 
arrival,  compelled  them  to  swear  fealty  to  him.    But  William  Dougla*.  «i 
was  a  man  of  great  distinction,  as  well  on  account  of  his  family,  as  his  o«a 
famous  exploits,  obstinately  refused  to  do  so,  for  which  be  was  throun  u. 
prison,  where,  in  a  few  years,  he  died. 

Edward,  having  thus  succeeded  in  his  expedition  according  to  his  im:  ; 
left  behind  bim  John  Warren,  earl  of  Surrey,  as  his  viceroy ;  and  Hugh  (r* 
singham,  as  lord  chief  justice,  or  treasurer ;  and  then  returned  to  Lnod    - 
where  he  committed  John  Baliol  to  prison,  in  the  fourth  year  of  bis  reign . 
some  time  after,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  pope,  and  upon  bis  promWe  thjt  * 
would  raise  no  further  tumults  in  Scotland,  he  was  allowed  to  go  into  Fra:>< 
his  son  Edward  being  retained  as  a  hostage.    King  Edward  baring  pre:  i     - 
all  things  for  the  French  war,  which,  on  account  of  the  commotions  in  > 
land,  had  been  sospended,  now  sailed  thither  with  a  great  army.     The  S<  •:» 
took  advantage  of  his  absence,  and,  stimulated  by  some  hopes  of  regtu 
their  liberty,  chose  twelve  men  to  govern  the  state:  with  whoie  snam 
consent  John  Cumin,  earl  of  Buehao,  was  sent  into  England,  at  the  hc*»l 
considerable  force ;  and  as  the  English,  who  were  scattered  in  garrt«on»  vw  t 
Scotland,  dared  not  stir,  he  ravaged  Northumberland  without  opposition,  s. 
laid  siege  to  Carlisle,  but  to  no  purpose.    Though  this  expedition  some*     • 
elevated  the  spirits  of  the  reduced  Scots,  and  hindered  the  English  from  d. 
them  farther  mischief,  yet  it  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the  general  Ik  i. 
because  all  the  places  of  strength  were  garrisoned  by  the  enemy.     But  « * 
the  nobility  had  neither  strength  nor  courage  to  ondertake  great  nuit-f, 
there  presently  arose  one  William  Wallnce,  a  man  of  an  ancient  and  m> 
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final  y,  wat  who  had  li?ed  poorly  and  meanly,  as  having  little  or  no  estate. 
/be  actions  of  ibis  man,  however,  during  the  present  contest,  not  only  sur- 
passed the  expectation,  bat  even  the  belief,  of  all  the  common  people ;  for  be 
«aj  of  a  bold  spirit,  and  vigorous  constitution;  who,  when  but  a  youth,  bad 
«Jtta  a  young  English  nobleman,  that  had  insulted  and  domineered  over  him. 
For  this  fact,  he  was  forced  to  fly,  and  hide  himself  in  several  places  for  some 
years,  to  ante  bis  life;  by  which  course  of  hardship  his  body  was  fortified  against 
«ind  and  weather,  and  his  mind  was  likewise  rendered  capable  of  under- 
ruing  greater  dangers  when  such  should  occor.  At  length,  growing  weary  of 
this  wandering  and  onsettled  mode  of  living,  he  resolved  to  attempt  some- 
thing, though  never  so  basardoos ;  and  therefore,  gathering  a  band  of  men 
focriber,  of  like  fortune  with  his  own,  he  did  not  only  assault  single  persons, 
bat  even  large  companies,  though  with  an  inferior  number,  and  slew  several 
persons  in  various  places.  He  performed  these  deeds  with  as  much  despatch 
■•  boldness,  and  never  gave  his  enemy  any  advantage  to  fight  him ;  so  that, 
10  a  short  time,  bis  fame  was  spread  over  both  nations,  by  which  means  many 
)  »Qcd  him,  moved  by  the  similarity  of  their  condition,  or  with  the  like  love  of 
itnr  country ;  so  that  at  last  he  mastered  up  a  considerable  army.  This 
tuaaltuary  band,  observing  that  the  nobles,  either  out  of  fear  or  indolence, 
*rre  tardy  in  the  management  of  affairs,  proclaimed  Wallace  regent  of  the 
iiatdosa;  and,  in  virtue  of  this  election,  be  directed  things  as  a  lawful  magis- 
trate, and  the  substitute  of  Baliol.  He  accepted  this  title  not  out  of  any  am- 
fcuon,  or  desire  to  rule,  but  because  it  was  given  him  by  bis  countrymen  out 
uf  pure  love  and  good-will.  The  first  remarkable  exploit  which  he  performed 
•its  his  army  was  at  Lanark,  where  he  slew  the  major-general  of  that  pre- 
nr.cu  an  Englishman  of  good  descent.  Afterwards  he  took  and  demolished 
aiaoy  castles,  which  were  either  slenderly  fortified,  meanly  garrisoned,  or 
B'ziijcently  guarded ;  and  these  petty  attempts  so  inspirited  his  soldiers,  that 
t-'iM  ahanoed  no  service,  however  hazardous,  while  under  his  conduct,  know- 
•ox.  by  experience,  that  as  bis  boldness  was  guided  by  counsel,  so  bis  oounsel 
was  seconded  by  success. 

When  the  report  of  these  things  was  spread  abroad,  and  perhaps  souewbat 
enlarged  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth,  out  of  men's  respect  and  favour  to  him  ; 
»*1  that  wished  well  to  their  country,  or  were  afraid  of  their  own  particular 
ro» Virion  flocked  in  to  him,  as  judging  it  fit  to  take  opportunity  by  the  fore- 
•  «*k ;  so  that  In  a  short  time  he  reduced  all  the  castles  which  the  English  held 
'•i  the  other  side  of  the  Forth,  though  well  fortified,  and  more  earefolly 
warded,  for  fear  of  his  attacks.  He  took  and  demolished  the  fortresses  of 
"tadee,  Forfar,  Brechin,  and  Montrose;  he  seised  on  Dunnotter  by  surprise, 
tnd  girrisooed  it ;  he  entered  Aberdeen,  which  the  enemy  had  plundered, 
tarnt,  and  abandoned,  even  whilst  it  was  in  flames ;  but  a  rumour  being 
rnsed.  that  the  English  army  was  advancing,  prevented  his  taking  the  castle; 
^hic  determined  to  meet  them  at  the  Forth,  and  not  willing  to  hazard  a  battle 
'trrpc  io  a  place  that  be  himself  should  select  King  Edward,  when  he  went 
!c:o  France,  as  I  have  already  said,  put  English  garrisons  into  all  the  strong 
fortresses  of  Scotland.  Besides  this,  many  of  the  Scots  remained  faithful  to 
sua.  though  disloyal  to  their  country,  but  those  of  the  nobility  whom  he  sus- 
!*cte<J,  be  baaisbed  into  the  heart  of  England  till  his  return.  Amongst  these 
»**  Joan  Cumin,  lord,  or  petty  king,  of  Badenoch ;  and  Alan  Logan,  a  man 
£t  lor  either  the  cabinet  or  the  field.  Edward,  having  thus  settled  matters, 
*a«  so  for  from  fearing  any  insurrection  in  Scotland,  that  he  carried  all  his 
anny  over  along  with  him.  But  when  he  heard  of  the  exploits  of  Wallace, 
t'  deemed  it  necessary  to  send  an  expedition  against  him ;  though,  after  all, 
(he  force  which  be  despatehed  on  this  service  was  unworthy  of  a  king;  be- 
'suse  the  English  considered  Wallace  only  in  the  light  of  a  wandering  robber. 
Therefore,  Edward  wrote  to  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Wil- 
*»•  Latimer,  that  they  should'  speedily  levy  what  forces  they  could  oat  of  the 
trirhbooriag  parts,  and  join  themselves  with  Cressingham,  who  as  yet  re- 
sumed in  Scotland,  to  subdue  the  rebels  in  that  country.  Thomas  Walsing- 
t*ai  tays,  that  the  earl  of  Warren  was  the  commander  of  this  expedition. 
Ht  Watteee,  who  was  then  besieging  the  castle  of  Cupar  in  Fife,  lest  his 
uwj.  winch  he  bad  increased  against  the  approach  of  the  English,  who  were 
*  2a 
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near  at  hand,  should  be  idle,  marched  directly  to  Stirling.  The  river  Forth. 
hardly  any  where  ford  able,  may  be  there  passed  ojw  by  a  bridge  of  wood 
even  when  increased  by  the  addition  of  other  rivers,  and  by  the  cosmos:  an  of 
the  tide.  There  Cressingham  passed  over  with  the  greatest  part  of  bis  arm* 
bat  the  bridge,  either  having  its  beams  loosened  and  disjointed  on  parpooe. 
as  oar  writers  affirm,  by  the  artifice  of  the  builder,  that  so  it  might  not  be  able 
to  bear  any  great  weight ;  or  else,  being  overladen  with  the  heavy  weight  of  » 
many  horse,  foot,  and  carriage*,  gave  way,  whereby  the  march  of  the  rest  c* 
the  English  was  obstructed.  The  Scots,  seeing  this,  attacked  those  who  nod 
crossed,  before  they  eould  form  themselves  into  order;  and  having  slain  their 
captain,  drove  the  rest  into  the  river;  so  that  they  were  almost  all  either 
killed  or  drowned.  Wallace  returned  from  this  exploit  to  besiege  the  castle* ; 
and,  in  a  short  time,  so  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  that  he  left  none  of  tW 
English  in  Scotland,  except  such  as  were  prisoners*  This  victory,  wherein 
,  the  only  man  of  distinction  that  fell  was  Andrew  Murray,  whose  son,  some 
rears  after,  was  regent  of  Scotland,  happened  on  the  thirteenth  of  September, 
in  the  rear  1297.  Some  say,  particularly  John  Major  and  a  few  saoeasur 
chroniclers,  that  Wallace  was  called  off  to  this  battle,  not  from  the  siege  of 
Cupar,  but  that  of  Dundee,  *  hither  he  also  returned  after  the  fight. 

Owing  to  these  commotions,  the  fields  lay  untitled,  insomuch  that  after  that 
orerthrow  a  famine  ensued,  to  which  a  pestilence  succeeded ;  from  whence  a 
greater  destruction  was  apprehended  than  from  the  war.  Wallace,  to  prevent 
this  mischief  as  much  as  he  could,  called  together  all  those  who  were  fit  for 
service,  to  appear  on  a  certain  day,  with  whom  be  marched  into  England ;  jadr- 
ing  not  only  that  their  bodies,  being  exercised  with  labour,  would  be  tberebv 
invigorated,  but  that,  by  wintering  in  an  enemy's  country,  provisions  would  be 
saved  at  home ;  and  that  the  soldiers,  who  were  in  great  want  of  necessaries,, 
would  reap  some  fruit  of  their  labours  in  a  country  rich  and  flourishing  throat  * 
a  long  continuance  of  peace.  When  he  entered  into  England,  no  mas  womJd 
venture  to  attack  him,  so  that  he  staid  there  from  the  first  of  November  to  the 
first  of  February ;  and  having  refreshed  and  enriched  his  soldiers  with  the 
fruits  and  spoils  of  the  enemy,  he  returned  home  with  great  renown.  TS  * 
expedition,  while  it  increased  the  fame  and  authority  of  Wallace  amongst  tbe 
common  people,  heightened  the  envy  of  the  nobles  against  him  in  a  great 
degree.  For  his  praise  seemed  a  tacit  censure  of  them,  who  being  men  «.t 
great  power  and  wealth,  either  out  of  slothfulness  durst  not,  or  out  of  treachrrv 
would  not,  attempt  what  he,  though  a  mean  man,  and  destitute  of  all  the 
advantages  of  fortune,  not  only  bravely  undertook,  but  successfully  performed. 
Moreover,  the  king  of  England,  finding  the  business  to  be  greater  than  covl  1 
well  be  managed  by  those  whom  he  had  deputed,  made  an  arrangement  i-i 
his  affairs  in  France,  and  returned  home ;  where  be  collected  a  great  arm* , 
but  one  that  was  hastily  levied,  for  be  brought  not  back  his  veteran  soldiers 
from  beyond  sea.  With  these  raw  and  unexperienced  recruits  he  marched 
towards  Scotland ;  supposing  that  be  bod  only  a  disorderly  band  of  robbers 
to  encounter.  But  when  he  saw  the  armies  in  battle-array,  about  five  hnodred 
paces  from  each  other,  on  the  plains  of  Stanmore,  he  could  not  help  edminnc 
the  discipline,  order,  and  boldness  of  his  enemies.  Upon  this,  though  I* 
had  much  the  greater  force,  yet  he  durst  not  pot  it  to  the  hasard  of  a  bar  I*, 
against  a  veteran  and  captain  $o  experienced,  and  soldiers  inured  to  all  haio- 
ships,  but  turned  his  ensigns,  and  marched  slowly  back.  Neither  did  Walla*  -. 
oa  the  other  band,  dare  to  follow  hiui,  for  fear  of  ambuscades,  but  kepi  hit 
army  within  their  trenches.  Having  thus,  however,  gaioed  a  victory,  without 
blood,  over  a  powerful  monarch,  bis  enemies  were  so  much  the  more  enrated 
against  him,  and  caused  rumoors  to  be  spread,  that  Wallace  openly  affee trd 
a  supreme  or  tyrannical  power.  This  greatly  provoked  the  nobles,  capecisMi 
Bruce  and  Cumin,  of  the  royal  stock;  who  said  within  themselves,  ••That  *( 
they  must  be  slaves,  they  had  rather  be  those  of  a  great  and  potent  king,  than 
of  an  upstart,  whose  rule  was  not  onlj  likely  to  be  base,  but  dangerous  ;**  sad 
therefore  they  determined,  by  all  means,  to  undermine  the  authority/  of  Wal- 
lace. As  Edward  was  not  ignorant  of  these  jealousies,  be,  the  next  swauacr. 
raised  a  great  force,  consisting  partly  of  English  and  partly  of  Soots,  who  h«d 
remained  faithful  to  him,  and  came  to  Falkirk,  which  is  a  village  built  in  the 
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*ery  tract  of  the  wall  of  Severos,  and  distant  from  Stirling  little  more  than 
six  miles.  The  army  of  the  Scots  was  not  far  from  them,  of  sufficient  strength, 
being  thirty  thousand,  if  the  generals  and  leaders  had  been  united  amongst 
tbeotscJves.  Their  generals  were  John  Cumin,  John  Stuart,  and  William 
Wallace,  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  their  time  and  nation ;  the  two 
former,  for  their  high  descent  and  opulence ;  'he  latter,  for  the  splendour  of 
hi*  exploits. 

When  the  army,  in  three  divisions,  was  ready  to  fight,  a  new  dispute  arose, 
besides  their  former  enf  y,  who  should  take  the  lead ;  and,  while  all  three 
were  asserting  their  claims,  the  English  decided  the  controversy,  hastening 
with  banners  displayed  and  a  swift  pace  towards  them.  Cumin  and  his  forces 
retreated,  without  striking  a  blow;  Stuart,  being  surrounded,  was  slain,  witb 
all  his  followers ;  and  while  Wallace  was  sorely  pressed  in  the  front,  Bruce 
fetched  a  circuitous  course,  about  a  hill,  and  fell  on  his  rear.  Yet,  in  this 
coofiict,  bis  spirit  remained  unsubdued,  and  by  his  prudence  he  contrived  to 
effect  a  retreat  beyond  the  river  Carron,  where,  availing  himself  of  bis  situa- 
tion and  tbe  advantage  which  the  river  gave  him,  he  acted  on  the  defensive, 
sad  collected  the  scattered  fugitives.  Here  Bruce  desired  a  conference,  to 
•hick  Wallace  agreed ;  and  they  two  stood  over  against  each  other,  where 
the  river  bath  the  narrowest  channel,  and  the  highest  banks.  First,  Bruce 
began,  and  told  Wallaoe,  "  He  wondered  what  could  be  in  his  mind,  that, 
lurried  on  by  tbe  uncertain  favour  of  the  people,  be  should  expose  himself  to 
»ch  incessant  labour  and  imminent  danger  against  the  most  potent  king  of 
tbe  time,  and  who  was  also  assisted  by  a  great  number  of  the  Scots.  That 
las  eater  prise  tended  to  no  purpose ;  for,  if  he  defeated  Edward,  the  Scots 
voald  never  grant  him  the  kingdom ;  and  that  if  he  should  be  overcome,  he 
bad  no  refuge  but  in  tbe  mercy  of  his  enemy."  To  whom  Wallace  replied, 
"  I  never  proposed  any  such  end  of  my  labours,  as  to  obtain  the  kingdom,  of 
«bich  my  fortune  is  not  capable ;  neither  doth  roy  mind  aspire  so  high ;  but 
•ben  1  saw  my  countrymen,  by  your  slothfolness,  to  whom  the  kingdom  doth 
nrbtfully  appertain,  destitute  of  governors,  and  exposed,  not  to  tbe  slavery 
only,  bat  even  to  the  butchery  of  a  cruel  enemy,  I  had  pity  on  them,  and  un- 
dertook the  cause  which  you  deserted ;  neither  will  1  forsake  the  liberty,  good, 
tad  salcty  of  my  countrymen,  till  life  shall  forsake  me.  You,  who  had  rather 
rbsose  base  servitude  witb  security,  than  honest  liberty  with  hazard,  may  foJ- 
tow  and  embrace  the  fortune  which  you  so  highly  esteem ;  as  for  me,  I  will 
4ie  tree  in  my  country,  which  I  have  so  often  defended,  and  my  love  to  it 
thail  remain  as  long  as  my  life  continues."  Thus  the  conference  was  broken 
off,  and  each  of  them  retired  to  their  forces.  This  battle  was  fought  on  the 
£d  of  July,  where,  of  the  Scots  there  fell  above  10,000,  amongst  whom,  of 
tse  nobles,  were  John  Stuart,  Macduff,  earl  of  Fife ;  and  of  Wall  ice's  army, 
Jvbo  Graham,  the  most  valiant  person  of  the  nation,  next  to  Wallace  himself. 
('f  the  English  were  slain  Frere  Briangy,  a  man  highly  famed,  and  noticed 
k*  skill  in  arms  and  military  exploits.  After  this  disastrous  conflict  Wallace 
vest  to  Perth,  and  dismissed  his  army,  yielding  to  that  envy  which  he  knew 
he  could  not  resist,  and  from  that  day  forward  he  never  acted  as  a  eommander ; 
m  be  censed  not,  with  a  few  of  his  friends,  who  still  adhered  to  him,  thoogh 
t*  renounced  tbe  name  of  a  general,  as  often  as  a  convenient  opportunity  was 
Ufaed,  to  attack  the  English. 

Edward,  after  wasting  the  whole  of  the  country  beyond  the  Forth,  as  far  as 
Perth,  and  receiving  into  his  obedience  those  who  durst^  not,  while  he  was 
pe«eat,  venture  to  make  an  insurrection,  drew  back  his  army.  Those  of  the 
vou,  who,  alter  the  enemy's  departure,  did  most  consult  the  liberty  of  their 
ccuotry,  being  now  a  little  heartened,  made  the  youngest  John  Cumin  their 
"tent.  He,  according  to  the  advice  of  council,  sent  ambassadors  to  Philip 
of  Valets,  king  of  France,  desiring  him,  that,  by  the  mediation  of  his  sister, 
*bo  wa*  then  betrothed  to  Edward,  they  might  obtain  at  least  a  truce.  Ac* 
rovdingly,  by  her  endeavours,  a  suspension  of  arms  was  obtained  for  seven 
■Aetna,  which,  however,  was  not  faithfully  observed  ;  for  the  Englisn  detained 
iht  ambassadors  who  were  sent  to  pope  Bonifaoe  V11I.  and  committed  them 
t*  eetaou.  In  tbe  mean  time,  the  Scots,  who  could  neither  bear  tbe  tyranny 
«4  the  Bofttsb,  appease  too  cruel  mind  of  Edward  by  their  sufferings,  no. 
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obtain  equitable  terms  of  peace  from  trim,  became  resolute  to  a  m 
desperation,  and  resolved  to  fight  it  out  to  the  Inst  In  the  first 
therefore,  they  expelled  all  the  English  governors,  who  had  been  pot  by 
Edward  into  the  towns  and  castles ;  and  further,  they  tormented  the  Scots 
who  adhered  to  that  faction  as  much  as  they  could.  Things  remained  in  th» 
posture  almost  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  Edward  snot  Halpa 
Confray  with  a  great  force,  to.  reduce  the  robbers,  as  he  called  them,  and  t» 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  These  troops  met  with  no  opposition,  hut  ptoodered 
the  couotry  far  and  near,  till  they  came  to  Roslin,  in  Lothian,  about  five 
miles  from  Edinburgh,  where  they  divided  their  army  into  three  parts,  to 
make  the  greater  havock,  and  so  formed  their  camps.  John  Cumin,  with  the 
assistance  of  John  Frazer,  the  most  potent  man  in  all  Teviotdale,  gathered 
eight  thousand  men,  and  marched  towards  the  enemy,  thinking  to  oootra*.- 
the  limits  of  their  ravaging  excursions ;  or  otherwise,  to  seise  any  fevoorob  < 
opportunity  that  might  offer  itself  for  action.  In  this  he  proved  more  sorts* 
nate  than  he  could  have  anticipated,  for  the  English,  little  expecting  an  assooii 
from  an  enemy  whom  they  bad  so  often  conquered,  and  brought  so  Sow . 
became  careless,  and  dispersed  themselves,  in  a  very  imprudent  snanoi  t. 
about  the  country  ;  so  that  their  first  camp  was  soon  taken,  by  the  soddrw 
approach  of  the  Scots,  and  wilb  a  great  slaughter.  Those  who  escaped,  car- 
ried terror  to  the  next  camp ;  where  again  all  were  in  confusion,  and  crises; 
out  to  "arm,  arm," exhorted  one  another  to  succour  their feltow-eotdiers  ;  bot 
perceiving  this  purpose  was  too  late,  they  prepared  for  revenge.  A  forioos  com 
bat  now  commenced  betwixt  them,  as  men  eager  and  desirous  of  cooqoest  ao-1 
revenge ;  but,  in  the  end,  the  English  were  routed  and  pat  to  flight,  and  t*- 
victory,  though  a  sanguinary  one,  remained  with  the  Scots.  In  the  mean  vic-r 
the  soldiers  of  the  third  camp,  which  was  farther  off,  came  op,  and  prodc*  ni 
some  disorder  among  the  Scots ;  for,  as  many  of  them  were  wounded,  nod  il-r 
greatest  part  wearied  with  the  toil  of  two  notions,  they  snw  that  theie  w*% 
imminent  danger  in  fighting,  and  assured  destruction  in  retreating,  lo  tl.  * 
emergency,  by  the  command  of  their  leaders,  they  slew  all  their  prfeooet  * 
lest,  in  the  contest,  they  should  be  annotcd  by  them  in  the  rear;  tbeo,  aris- 
ing their  servants  with  the  spoils  of  the  slain,  they  made  a  show  of  a  greater 
army  than  in  reality  they  were.  Upon  this,  the  battle  was  renewed  mm 
increasing  fury  on  both  sides ;  but  though  the  fight  was  for  a  long  time  doofct 
ful,  the  Scots,  by  the  encouragement  of  their  leaders,  who  pnt  them  to  a* 
of  their  recent  victory,  took  fresh  courage,  and  charged  the  enemy  with  »- 
violence,  that  they  broke  their  ranks,  nnd  put  them  to  flight.  This  happen-  i 
at  Roslin,  on  the  '24th  of  February,  in  the  jcar  1302. 

This  extraordinary  achievement  was  the  more  famous,  being  obtained  t . 
only  one  army  over  three,  on  the  same  day.    Edward,  therefore,  b  • 
mightily  incensed,  to  blot  out  the  ignominy,  and  put  an  end  to  a  loot:  - 
tedious  war,  levied  a  greater  force  than  ever  he  had  before,  and  aavau  : 
Scotland  both  by  sea  and  land,  devastating  it,  even  unto  the  extrcwu:*  • 
Ross,  no  one  daring  to  oppose  this  powerful  army  in  the  field.     Only  %%  .. 
lace  and  his  mo n,  soiuriimes  in  the  front,  at  others  in  the  rear,  and  now  ».  . 
the  flanks,  harassed  the  English  greatly  in  their  progress,  falling  soddei»'t 
upon  those  who  were  separated  from  the  rest ;  and  thus,  by  obliging  tbrot  1  # 
remain  compact  in  one  body,  prevented  thetn  from  committing  mwch  n  >• 
chief  by  plundering,     lid  ward,  finding  him&clf  so  much  annoyed  by  this  eoir  r 
prising  chief,  strove,  with  great  promises,  to  brim?  him  over  to  his  pom 
hut  bis  constant  answer  was,  "That  he  had  devoted  his  life  to  his  eoootr* .  t.» 
which  it  was  due,  and  if  he  could  do  it  no  othor  servioe,  yet  he  woold  die  :  1 
exerting  himself  for  its  defence."  There  were  some  castles  yet  remaining.  *•  * 
surrendered  to  the  English,  particularly  Urquhart  in  Murray*  which  »&t 
taken  by  storm,  and  nil  the  garrison  pnt  to  the  sword  ;  upon  which  the  \*  %\ 
were  given  up  through  fear.    After  these  exploits,  the  English  king  joist*! 
his  sun  Edward,  whom  he  had  left  at  Perth,  and.  with  this  addition  of  focrr 
he  invested  Stirling,  which,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  the  garrison  being  redoro! 
to  the  want  of  all  things,  surrendered,  the  conditions  being  only  Hie  at»J 
liberty.    Notwithstanding  this,  William  Oliver,  the  governor,  contrary  to  tl>- 
artirl.»s  of  oapitulaUon,  was  seat  prisoner  to  London      All  Scotland  beta* 
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Mt  reduced,  an  assembly  of  the  states  was  ealled  by  Edward,  to  be  held  at 
8l  Aadrew's,  where,  the  whole  body,  being  overawed,  took  an  oath  of  alio- 
pasce  to  Mm,  except  Wallace  alone ;  who,  fearing  that  he  should  be  given 
•p.  by  me  envious  nobility,  to  Edward,  his  mortal  enemy,  retired,  with  a  few 
follower  t.  to  bis  old  hiding  places. 

Edward,  having  appointed  governors  and  magistrates  over  all  Seotland, 
rrurned  into  England.  At  bis  departure,  however,  he  gave  an  evident 
demonstration  of  his  inveterate  hatred  to  the  whole  Scottish  race ;  for,  not 
content  with  taking  away  all  those  whom  he  feared  would  raise  new  seditions, 
I*  endeavoured,  as  much  as  Jie  could,  to  root  oot  the  very  memory  of  the 
»<tioo,bv  abrogating  their  old  laws,  and  modelling  the  ecclesiastical  state  and 
t  *  remonies,  according  to  the  manner  of  England.  He  likewise  caused  all  his- 
t  'ftn.  leagees,  and  ancient  monuments,  whether  left  by  the  Romans,  or  formed 
>  i  the  Scots,  to  be  destroyed ;  and  he  carried  away  all  the  books,  together  with 
(^  teachers  of  learning,  into  England.  Besides  this,  he  sent  also  to  London 
id  unpolUhed  marble-stone,  wherein  it  was  vulgarly  reported  and  believed,  lay 
<•  *  Ute  of  the  kingdom ;  neither  did  he  leave  any  thing  behind  him,  which, 
" .  ibe  aeroont  of  its  celebrity,  might  excite  generous  minds  to  the  rcmem- 
I  'rftirr  of  their  ancient  fortune  and  condition ;  or  excite  them  to  any  true  great* 
:*m  of  raiod.  Thus,  having  broken  their  spirits  as  he  thought,  as  well  as 
I'm  ir  forces,  and  cast  them  into  a  servile  dejection,  he  promised  himself  per- 
;  mq?I  peace  from  Scotland.    At  his  return,  be  left  Ailnier  of  Valence  as  his 

-<-nt,  or  viceroy,  who  was  to  check  all  seditious  attempts,  if  any  should 
•  '•ak  forth,  io  the  very  bud.  Yet  a  new  war  sprang  up  against  him,  and 
i*>ai  too  in  a  quarter  of  which  he  had  no  suspicion. 

There  *ere  some  of  the  prime  nobility  in  Scotland,  with  Edward,  as  Robert, 
"'tnnof  that  Robert  Bruce  who  contended  with  Baliol  for  the  kingdom, 
>m)  John  Cumin,  called  the  Red,  on  account  of  the  colour  of  his  face,  cousiit- 
rxraian  to  John  Baliol,  the  last  king  of  Scotland.  Edward  called  these  per- 
•*m«  often  to  him  aside,  and  gave  each  of  them  vain  hopes  of  the  kingdom, 
*»  «hich  means  he  made  use  of  their  assistance  in  the  conquest  of  Scotland. 
At  last,  when  they  discovered  the  mockery  and  cheat,  both  of  them  desired 
roihjnt  more  than  a  fit  occasion  to  repay  the  king  for  his  per6dy ;  but,  as 
:t*y  were  rivals,  tbeir  mutual  suspicion  withheld  them  from  commonicating 
t'.eir  counsels  to  one  another. 

%tlast,  Cumin,  perceiving  that  the  conduct  of  Edward  was  distasteful  to 
Braee,  spake  to  him,  and  began  his  discourse  by  lamenting  their  common 
fcxrries,  deploring  the  lamentable  condition  of  their  native  land,  and  greatly 
io«Mffaing  against  the  treachery  of  the  English  monarch;  at  the  same  time 
uietoosly  accusing  himself  and  Bruce  too,  that  they  bad,  by  their  labour  and 
"Stance,  contributed  to  plunge  their  country  men  into  an  abyss  of  misery. 
Wet  this  discourse,  they  proceeded  farther,  and,  each  of  them  promising 
•''race,  they  agreed,  that  Bruce  should  enjoy  the  kingdom,  and  that  Cumin, 
«i  *  a  ting  his  right,  should  enjoy  all  thoso  large  aod  fruitful  possessions 
ihrh  the  former  bad  in  Scotland;  and, in  a  word,  that  be  should  be  the 
*Tnnd  man  in  the  kingdom.  These  conditions  were  drawn  up  in  writing, 
»*tJtd,  and  sworn  to,  betwixt  themselves.  Upon  this,  Bruce,  watching  an 
"pf^rtuniiy  to  rise  in  arms,  left  his  wife  and  children  in  Scotland,  and  went 
»'>  ibe  court  of  England.  After  his  departure.  Cumin,  according  to  report, 
'user  repenting  himself  of  his  agreement,  or  else  endeavouring  fraudulently 
**  reaiove  his  rival,  and  so  obtain  an  easier  way  to  the  kingdom,  betrayed 
'•'*  i*cret  combination  to  Edward,  in  evidence  of  which,  he  sent  him  the 
"•'eoaots  signed  by  both.  Upon  this,  Bruce  was  impleaded  as  guilty  of 
t':b-trratoa;  forbid  to  depart  the  court ;  and  a  privy  guard  set  over  him,  to 
"'pm  bis  words  and  actions.  The  king's  delay  to  punish  Bruce  for  a  crime 
*>  aianifett,  arose  from  the  desire  he  had  to  take  his  brothers  too,  before  they 
ihovld  have  heard  of  his  execution.  In  the  mean  time,  Bruce  was  informed 
**  aiteaagrr  by  the  earl  of  Montgomery,  the  old  friend  of  his  family,  who* 
**  daring  to  commit  his  advice  to  writing,  being  discouraged  by  what  had 
tut  happened,  sent  him  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs,  and  some  pieces  of  gold,  under 
i»*  pretext  that  be  bad  borrowed  them  of  him  the  day  before.  Robert,  on  the 
**wjt  of  this  present,  as  dangers  make  men  sagacious,  soon  understood  the 
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meaning,  therefore  he  sent  for  a  smith  the  same  night,  and  commanded  him  av 
ihoe  three  horses  the  reversed  way,  that  his  flight  might  not  be  traced  by  the 
marks  of  the  feet  in  the  snow.  This  being  done,  he  and  two  companions  far- 
med lately  commenced  their  journey,  and,  with  great  fatigue  to  man  aad 
horse,  in  seven  days  came  to  his  castle,  situated  by  Lochmabcm  There  he 
found  David  his  brother,  and  Robert  Fleming,  to  whom  be  had  scarcely  de- 
clared the  cause  of  his  flight,  before  he  met  with  a  flying  post,  who  was 
conveying  letters  from  Cumin  to  Edward;  purporting,  "That  Robert  ought 
speedily  to  be  put  to  death ;  for  that  there  was  danger  in  delay,  lest  a  maa 
so  nobly  descended,  and  popular,  as  he  was,  by  addiog  boldness  to  cuaninc 
should  raise  new  commotions/'  The  perfidious  treachery  of  Cumin  being  ia 
this,  as  well  as  other  circumstances,  plainly  detected,  inflamed  Robert  to  sacs 
a  degree  of  anger,  that  he  rode  presently  to  Dumfries,  where  his  adversary 
was  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscans,  whom  he  confronted  with  his  own  letters, 
which  be  then  shewed  bim,  and  when  the  other  impudently  denied  them  to  be  hit. 
Robert,  no  longer  able  to  bridle  his  wrath,  ran  him  through  the  body  with  Lis 
dagger,  and  so  left  bim  for  dead.  As  he  was  mounting  his  horse,  James 
Lindsay  and  Roger  Kilpatrick,  one  his  kinsman,  the  other  his  old  friend, 
perceiving  by  his  countenance  that  he  was  troubled,  asked  him  the  cause ;  vm 
which  he  told  them  in  brief  the  whole  business,  adding  withal,  that  be  thong  tit 
he  had  killed  Comin.  "  What,"  said  Lindsay,  "  will  you  leave  a  matter  of 
that  consequence  to  a  supposition  ?"  And  as  soon  as  he  had  spoken  these 
words,  he  ran  into  the  church,  and  despatched  him  quite,  and  also  bis  kia»- 
man,  Robert  Cumin,  who  endeavoured  to  save  him.  This  murder  was  com- 
mitted on  the  tenth  of  February,  in  the  year  1305.  About  the  same  time  also, 
Wallace  was  betrayed  in  the  county  of  Glasgow,  where  he  then  lay  concealed, 
by  bis  own  familiar  friend,  John  Monteith,  whom  the  English  had  bribed 
with  money,  and  so  he  was  sent  to  London  ;  where,  by  Edward's  command, 
he  was  wofully  butchered,  and  bis  liiubs.  for  the  terror  of  others,  hung  op  ia 
the  most  noted  places  of  England  and  Scotland.  Such  was  the  end  of  this 
person,  who  was  the  most  famous  man  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  »bo 
deserved  to  be  compared  with  the  most  renowned  captains  of  ancient  times. 
both  for  his  greatness  of  mind  in  undertaking  dangers,  and  bis  wisdom  and 
valour  in  overcoming  them.  In  love  to  his  country  be  was  second  to  none . 
for,  when  others  were  slaves,  he  v*as  alone  free ;  neither  could  he  be  induced 
by  rewards, or  moved  by  threats,  to  abandon  the  public  cause  in  which  he  bad 
once  embarked.  His  death  was  tbe  more  to  be  lamented,  because  he  was  0*4 
conquered  by  bis  enemy,  but  betraved  by  his  friend,  who  had  little  reason  to 
be  guilty  of  so  treacherous  an  action. 

Bruce,  the  ninety -ievtntk  King,  begmn  his  reign  A.  D,  1906. 

Bsuce  was  obliged  to  wait  long,  till  he  had  obtained  his  pardon  from  the 
Pope,  for  killing  a  man  in  holy  church ;  and  then  in  Aptil  following,  1306,  be 
went  to  Scone,  and  was  crowned  king. 

The  first  thing  he  did,  knowing  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  powerful  enemv. 
was  to  levy  all  the  force  he  could  raise ;  and  notwithstanding  he  bad  10  en- 
counter the  whole  family  of  tj»e  Cumins,  whose  greatness  was  paramount,  and 
never  equalled  in  Scotland,  either  before  or  since ;  and  though  the  minds  of 
many  were  offended  with  him,  for  his  former  alliance  a  ith  the  English ;  w  biie 
most  of  the  Scots,  out  of  fear,  deaired  to  be  at  peace  under  their  power 
yet  he  ventured,  with  a  small  army,  to  try  bis  fortune  at  Methven,  where  he 
was  overthrown  by  Ailmer,  the  general  ot  Edward,  but  with  little  slanghtcr. 
because  bis  men,  seeing  their  own  weakness,  fled  in  a  body  almost  at  the  ir*t 
charge.  This  happened  on  tbe  20th  of  July ;  and'  not  long  after  be 
came  to  Athol,  with  the  intention  of  passing  into  Argyle,  but  his  design  brinx 
discovered  by  the  Cumins,  be  was  forced  in  bis  march,  to  try  his  fortune  ia 
a  battle  at  a  place  called  Dalrec.  or  Kingsland,  viheie  he*  was  defeated 
again,  but  lost  few  men*  because  they  all  fled  several  ways  at  they  thought 
&U  After  this  time,  he  had  but  two  or  three  in  bis  company ;  for  he  fownd 
himself  more  secure  with  a  few  attendants,  and  thus  lie  wandered  up  and  down  in 
secret  places,  living  mostly  a  forester's  life,  and  despairing  of  any  aid  even  11 
he  had  a  mind  again  to  try  his  fortune ;  for  the  common  people,  opoa  hi 
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doable  discomfiture,  d;ew  thence  discouraging  omens,  and  so  they  ail  left  him; 
only  two  of  bis  old  friends,  Malcolm  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  Gilbert  Hay,  never 
forsook  aim,  but  remained  constant  to  him  in  ail  his  misfortunes.  The  Eng- 
hth.  not  yet  satisfied  with  his  miseries,  sent  about  through  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  to  apprehend  his  adherents  and  kindred ;  besides  which,  they 
commanded  all  the  wives  and  children  of  those  who  were  banished  \p  depart 
the  kingdom  by  a  set  time.  The  wile  of  Robert  was  taken  by  William  Earl 
of  Ross,  and  sent  into  England.  Neil,  his  brother,  with  bis  wife  and  children, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English ;  his  castle  of  Kildruromy  being  betrayed  to 
farm  by  the  governor.  Moreover,  his  brothers,  Thomas  and  Alexander,  in 
endeavouring  to  pass  from  Galloway  to  Carrick,  were  taken  at  Loch  Ryan, 
( railed  by  Ptolemy,  the  Bay  of  Rerigonius,)  and  sent  into  England.  These 
three  were  put  to  death  in  different  places.  The  rest  of  the  party  of  Bruce 
•ere  also  diligently  sought  after,  executed,  and  their  estates  confiscated.  In 
the  meaa  time,  the  king  himself,  with  one  or  two,  and  sometimes  alone,  wan- 
dered op  and  down  through  uncouth  places,  daily,  and  even  hourly,  changing 
his  recesses.  But,  not  thinking  himself  safe  from  the  cruelty  of  his  enemies, 
sod  the  perfidious ness  of  his  subjects,  he  passed  over  to  another  friend  of  his 
iato  the  Western  Isles,  where  he  lurked  for  some  months :  and  as  he  appeared 
ao  where,  be  was  thought  to  be  dead,  and  so  they  gave  over  searching  for 
sim.  This  report,  though  it  seenred  his  person,  would,  if  it  had  continued 
tog,  have  taken  away  all  the  hopes  of  his  friends,  of  his  ever  obtaining  and 
recovering  the  kingdom.  Upon  this  account,  he  judged  it  fit  to  make  some 
attempt,  and  having  procured  a  small  force  from  his  protectors  where  he  bad 
concealed  himself,  be  sailed  over  into  Carrick,  and,  by  his  sudden  arrival, 
surprised  a  castle,  which  was  his  own  inheritance,  but  garrisoned  by  a  strong 
party  of  English,  whom  be  put  to  the  sword.  Then,  lest  his  passage  might 
be  prevented  by  the  enemy,  he  crossed  over  the  bay  of  Clyde,  and  came  to 
the  strove;  castle  of  Inverness,  situated  on  a  pretty  high  hill  by  the  side  of 
ibe  river  Ness,  which,  as  being  in  a  remote  country,  and  negligently  guarded, 
he  succeeded  in  capturing. 

The  report  of  these  things  being  provulged,  occasioned  great  emotions  and 
s  spirit  of  courage  all  over  Scotland  :  for,  besides  his  old  friends,  who  came 
u>  aim  from  all  places  out  of  their  retreats,  the  insolence  of  the  English  raised 
him  many  new  ones;  for  those  oppressors,  think  in*  he  had  been  dead,  began 
tj  lord  it  more  imperiously  and  cruelly  than  ever  they  had  done  before.  The 
fc-rces  therefore  of  Robert,  being  considerably  increased,  and  that  too  with 
rr**d  soldiers,  whom  either  labour  had  hardened  or  despair  urged  to  the  most 
<*-*prratc  attempts,  be  took  all  the  castles  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 
t'R  iished  them,  partly  that  he  might  not  weaken  his  forces  by  dividing 
tirm  into  garrisons,  and  partly  that  the  enemy  might  be  wholly  deprived  of 
sil  fortified  places.  Thus,  overcoming  all  resistance,  he  made  his  way  into 
tar  irry  heart  of  the  kingdom.  Joho  Cumin,  E  rl  of  Buchan,  being  informed 
"f  it,  quickly  gathered  a  body  of  Scots  and  English,  as  many  as  were  able  to 
bear  arms ;  and  when  Brace  came  to  the  forest,  through  uhich  the  river  Esk 
fails  down  into  the  plains  of  Mearn,  overtook  him  at  a  place  called  Glenesk. 
Brace,  perceiving  that  the  narrowness  of  the  pass  was  advantageous  for  his 
***■,  who  were  few  in  number,  stood  on  the  defensive,  waiting  for  the  enemy. 
Cassia  drew  out  his  army  at  great  length,  imagining  that  his  opponeot 
•oeM  be  astonished  at  the  sight  of  such  a  multitude;  but  when  he  saw  that 
Brace  stirred  not  from  the  place,  and  being  also  conscious  of  the  weakness 
of  his  ©wo  foree,  be  was  afraid  to  venture  an  action.  Accordingly  he  first 
•cat  an  herald  to  Bruce  for  a  truce,  wherein  they  might  treat  of  terms  of 
peace;  which  being  acceded  to,  Cumin  made  no  more  mention  of  a  treaty, 
bat  increased  his  numbers  as  much  as  he  could ;  neither  would  he  trust  the 
*<ou  that  were  with  him,  because  be  knew  that  many  of  them  inclined  to 
Robert,  but  craved  aid  from  England.  In  the  mean  time,  Bruce,  to  remove 
•he  degrading  opinion  which  the  English  might  conceive  of  him,  and  to  en- 
•wwage  the  spirits  of  his  friends,  was  always  on  the  alert ;  now  taking  one 
tasUe.aod  now  another ;  always  surprising  the  weakest  garrisons ;  and  never 
*maieiot;  long  in  a  place,  nor  giving  an  opportunity  to  the  enemy  to  brins* 
■aa  to  a  general  battle. 
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About  this  time,  Simon  Fraser  and  Walter  Logan,  two  brave  soldiers, 
lovers  of  their  country,  were  taken  by  some  of  the  Cumin  motion,  d«#v***d 
up  to  the  English,  and  pot  to  death  in  London*  Amidst  these  traasacneas. 
James  Douglas  joined  the  party  of  Bruce ;  he  was  the  son  of  Wilriasn,  and  s 
young  man  extremely  well  instructed  in  all  the  liberal  arts:  who,  while  stwd«- 
ins;  at  Paris,  bearing  that  his  father  was  cast  into  prison  by  the  English, 
where  be  soon  after  died,  returned  borne  to  consult  with  bis  friends,  bo*  fee 
might  order  bis  future  conduct ;  but  being  deprived  of  his  patrimony,  asm1  afl 
bis  family  variously  dispersed,  be  in  great  want  repaired  to  William  Lambert. 
Bishop  of  St  Andrew's ;  by  whom  be  was  admitted  into  bis  household,  and 
kindly  entertained,  until  king  Edward  came  to  besiege  Stirling,  after  havies; 
conquered  almost  all  the  rest  of  Scotland.  Lambert  going  thither  to  solo  * 
the  king,  carried  Douglas  along  with  him,  and  having  gained  an  opportunity, 
solicited  Edwsrd  to  restore  the  young  man  his  patrimony,  take  bam  into  at* 
protection,  and  make  use  of  bis  faithful  endeavours  in  his  service;  adding 
other  things  in  bis  praise.  The  king,  on  hearing  bis  name  and  fasaily,  tferr* 
out  some  severe  reproaches  on  the  memory  of  William,  his  father,  for  hts 
perverseness ;  and  then  concluded  with  saying,  that  be  neither  would  snake 
any  use  of  the  son,  nor  of  his  assistance ;  and  as  for  his  paternal  estate,  be 
could  not  restore  it  if  he  would,  because  he  had  gratified  his  friends  with  si. 
who  had  merited  well  of  him.  James  being  thus  dismissed  by  the  king,  coav 
tinned  with  Lambert  till  Bruce  came  to  Mearn;  and  then,  that  be  nu.>ft 
neglect  no  occasion  to  injure  Edward,  whose  mind,  he  found  was  imptacabt* 
bent  against  him,  he  carried  off  Lambert's  horses,  and  some  mooej,  tboos* 
not  without  his  privity.  Thus  furnished,  he  joined  Bruce ;  and  his  servtcr 
was  of  great  use  to  him  afterwards  on  many  trying  occasions. 

Not  long  after,  both  kings,  almost  at  the  same  moment  of  time,  tell  griev- 
ously sick.  Edward,  being  busy  in  preparations  for  war  against  Scotland 
died  within  a  few  days  at  Lancaster,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  second  v  a 
Edward,  who  was  named  Carnarvon  from  the  place  of  bis  birth.  This  prior* 
marched  into  the  country  of  his  enemy  with  the  army  which  his  rather  h*4 
raised ;  and  sent  a  proclamation  before  bim,  summoning  the  Scots  to  mttx 
him  at  Dumfries.  The  mandate,  however,  was  slowly  obeyed,  and  the  few 
who  came  to  him  were  mostly  from  the  neighbouring  parts.  At  Ibis  time  he 
received  information  that  his  affairs  were  in  a  very  indifferent  state  abroad :  ** 
which,  leaving  a  force  sufficiently  strong,  as  he  thought,  to  qoell  any  iasarrrc- 
in  Scotland,  and  settling  things  as  soon  as  he  could,  he  went  over  to  France 
Meanwhile  Robert,  hearing  of  the  death  of  Edward  the  First,  waa  somevbtt 
relieved,  and  began  to  augur  a  favourable  change  in  his  circumstances.  Ti* 
strength  of  his  mind  supported  his  enfeebled  body ;  but  being  aware  b"« 
much  the  sole  conduct  of  a  general  contributed  to  victory,  he  so  prepared 
himself  for  the  extremities  of  fortune,  as  to  look  for  an  enemy,  and  a  batU* 
On  the  other  side,  the  English  king  retarded  his  return  more  than  hisfncoi'* 
wished ;  which  made  John  Cumin  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  ending  the  m  *t 
alone,  and  thinking  that  Robert  was  dead  by  reason  of  his  disease,  joined  to 
bis  hardships,  or  at  least  that  his  sickness  would  hinder  him  from  being  pre- 
sent mith  the  army,  he  gathered  together  all  the  forces  be  coold  muster,  and 
marched  directly  towards  his  enemy.  Robert,  oh  the  other  hand,  to  encourac- 
bis  men,  caused  himself  to  be  set  on  horseback,  supported  between  i»u. 
and  though  he  remained  but  a  short  space,  the  very  sight  of  him  hnd  sorb  a* 
effect  upon  the  soldiers,  that  they  never  began  a  fight  more  courage***!' 
Cumin,  who  had  placed  his  hope  of  victory  in  the  sickness  of  bis  aatagwai«u 
being  unable  to  keep  his  men  together  either  by  persuasions  or  threat* 
*as  forced  to  fir  with  them.  Man>  were  taken  in  the  pursuit,  and  all  of  «.* n 
vere  courteously  used.  This  victory ,  v  hicb  was  gained  at  loverary,  restoinJ 
he  king  to  health,  and  proved  the  omen  of  his  future  successes;  for,  fr.ro 
hat  day  forward,  be  prospered  in  all  that  he  attempted.  Some  time  aft*  r 
he  marched  into  the  country  of  Argvle,  which  be  pillaged,  and  compelled  u* 
lord,  Alexander,  to  relinquish  the  possession.  That  chief  then  retired  i»u 
England,  where  shortly  after  be  ended  his  miserable  life  in  great  poverty . 
The  same  year,  on  the  30th  of  June,  Edward  Brace  was  also  vwr  tortuaatt 
in  a  battle  fought  at  Dee,  a  river  in  Galloway,  Holland,  a  noble  knags*  «f  %k* 
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eoooty.  was  slain  io  th«  fight ;  Donald  the  highlander,  io  his  attempt  to 
e«c*pe,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  whole  country  was  wasted  far  and  near. 
Tlietc  commotions  roused  Edward,  who  was  rather  desirous  of  living  in  peace, 
to  a  war  against  his  will.  Perceiving  that  his  affairs  were  ill  conducted,  be 
the  next  year,  with  a  great  army  of  English,  entered  Scotland,  and  there 
;>'o«J  a  nomeroos  body  of  the  natives,  who  had  not  yet  revolted.  With 
i'  *se  forces  he  advanced  as  far  as  Renfrew,  but  then  retreated,  without  per- 
f  »* miog  any  memorable  act  in  his  expedition ;  cither  because  he  was  of  a 
mil  inactive  nature,  or  that  Robert,  availing  himself  of  the  scarcity  which 
theo  prevailed  in  Scotland,  caused  all  the  provisions  to  be  carried  off  from  the 
pUres  through  which  the  enemy  had  to  march,  and  laid  them  up  in  security. 
After  his  departure,  Bruce  spent  the  rest  of  the  year  in  recovering  those 
cittJes  the  English  yet  held,  many  of  which  surrendered  before  they  were 
besieged,  because  the  garrisons  despaired  of  being  relieved. 

The  next  year,  which  was  1310,  Bruce,  to  repay  the  English  for  the  damage 
they  had  done  in  Scotland,  made  two  incorsions  with  his  army  across  the 
borders,  and  returned  back  laden  with  spoils,  without  coming  to  any  engage- 
ment. The  two  next  years,  be  recovered  almost  all  the  strong  garrisons, 
which  yet  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  He  took  Perth  by  storm, 
asd  put  all  the  garrison,  Scots  as  well  as  English,  without  distinction,  to  the 
•«ord;  and  that  others  might  be  deterred  from  holding  out  by  this  example, 
be  raxed  the  walls,  and  Oiled  up  the  trenches.  The  terror  of  this  stroke 
raised  Dumfries,  Lanark,  Ayr,  and  Bute,  and  many  other  weaker  fortresses, 
t'»  savrewder  at  discretion.  Early  in  the  spring,  Roxburgh  was  taken  by 
Janes  Douglas,  while  the  garrison  was  intent  upon  their  sports  and  pastimes, 
at  those  revels  which  were  wont  to  be  celebrated  about  the  beginning  of  Lent. 
Vol  long  after  this,  Thomas  Randolph  recovered  the  strong  castle  of  Eden. 
l"i'r>:  the  Ule  of  Man  was  also  surrendered,  and  the  castles  thereof  demo- 
• » *«-d.  that  they  might  not  again  be  a  receptacle  to  the  enemy.  Io  the  mean 
? « -  e.  Edward  Bruce  laid  close  siege  to  the  castle  of  Stirling,  situated  on  a 
rurl,  which  was  every  where  steep,  except  by  a  single  passage.  It  was 
4'ieoded  by  Philip  Moobray,  a  vigilant  commander,  who,  perceiving  the  sue- 
en  of  the  party  of  Bruce  in  Scotland,  and  foreseeing  an  attack,  took  care 
to  More  and  fortify  the  place  beforehand  with  provisions  and  arms.  There- 
fare,  when  Edward  had  fruitlessly  spent  many  days  in  the  siege,  and  bad  no 
hope*  of  carrying  it  by  force,  in  order  that  he  might  not  seem  to  be  repulsed 
without  doing  any  thing,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Moubray,  "  That  if  he 
•  at  not  relieved  in  a  year,  to  commence  that  very  day,  by  the  English,  the 
'utle  should  be  delivered  up,  and  the  garrison  have  liberty,  with  their  baggage, 
*<i  march  whither  they  pleased."  Though  these  conditions  greatly  displeased 
t"  king;  yet,  that  be  might  not  detract  from  his  brother's  credit,  he  resolved 
to  observe  them.  However,  as  be  bad  no  doubt  but  that  the  English 
»u«ld  come  at  the  time  appointed,  he  made  as  much  preparation,  as  in  so 
rreat  a  scarcity  be  was  able,  to  encounter  his  potent  enemy.  And  indeed 
'  ward,  considering  that  he  was  not  only  dispossessed  of  Scotland,  a  nation 
»  »  to  aim  by  his  father,  conquered  and  broken — but  that  he  was  also  forced 
1,1  ieat  for  England, — had  a  desire  to  root  out  a  people  who  were  often  rebcl- 
«•***,  and  always  disobedient  and  turbulent.  In  order  to  this,  he  levied  an 
"*i.  not  only  of  English,  and  such  Scots  as  still  adhered  to  him,  but 
u-rraMMj  it  by  supplies  from  his  foreign  dominions,  which  then  were  many, 
PMt,  and  opulent ;  so  that  bis  force  was  larger  than  any  king  of  England 
*ad  r ver  raised  before. 

He  received  also  additional  succours  from  his  allies  beyond  the  seas,  espe- 
'  *Jlv  from  Flanders  and  Holland,  whose  princes  his  father  had  powerfully 
•*M«trd  against  Philip  king  of  France.    Thus,  it  is  reported  that  his  army  cou- 
nted of  above  one  hondred  thousand  lighting  men.    There  also  followed  him  a 
"altitude  of  baggage-men.  attendants,  and  suttlers,  who  carried  provisions 
1  *  «*a  and  land,  because  thev  were  going  into  a  country  not  very  fruitful  of 
'"■W ;  and  which,  besides,  had  for  several  years  been  harassed  with  all  the 
*-'*<-ries  of  war.     Moreover,  as  there  were  numbers  who  set  out  on  this  ci- 
•  4  u»a  Car  the  purpose  of  forming  colonies,  and  to  receive  portions, of  land, 
'ft  leek  their  wives  and  children  with  them.    Thus  Jhe  force  of  the  rich* 
a.  2s 
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powerful,  and  flourishing  kingdom  of  England  being  in  a  manner 
and  epitomised  into  one  army,  the  consideration  of  it  produced 
fidence  in  the  whole  body,  that  now  all  their  discourse  was  not  of  fightiar.. 
but  of  dividing  the  spoil.  Brace  hearing  of  this  great  preparation  of  the 
enemy,  prepared  also  his  forces,  which,  though  fa**  inferior  in  number  to  the 
vast  multitude  opposed  to  them,  and  consisting  o  thirty  tboosaod  onh,  vet 
were  they  inured  to  hardships,  and  the  toils  of  war ;  and  carried  the  bopr* 
of  their  lives,  fortunes,  and  of  every  thing  dear  to  men,  as  it  were  on  the 

E tints  of  their  swords.  With  this  army  he  pitched  on  the  left  aide  of  the 
annock.  a  river  that  hath  very  steep  banks  on  both  sides.  It  m  abont  two  mile* 
from  Stirling,  and  below  the  hills,  before  it  enters  the  Forth,  it  paaaetli  threes* 
a  little  even  ground,  which  here  and  there  is  marshy.  In  the  winter  it  nsaal1* 
runs  with  a  rapid  torrent ;  but,  at  that  hot  time  of  the  year,  the  water  «»• 
low  and  fordable  in  many  places,  though  in  general  the  passages  are  few  and 
narrow.  In  proportion  as  Bruco  was  weak  in  numerical  strength,  he  foam! 
it  necessary  to  be  wary  and  circumspect  in  bis  conduct.  Aceordinglj  Ik 
called  art  and  policy  to  his  aid,  to  make  the  passage  over  the  river  nut? 
difficult  to  the  English,  who  possessed  the  right  bank.  For  tins  pnrnoae  far 
cansed  deep  trenches  to  be  dug  in  level  places,  where  he  fastened  sharp 
stakes,  or  spikes,  and  covered  them  over  with  light  soil,  that  so  bis  stratagrai 
might  not  be  discovered  ;  besides  which,  be  caused  calthrops*  of  iron  to  he 
dispersed  up  and  down  in  convenient  places. 

Wherefore,  when  camp  was  almost  joined  to  camp,  as  being  on  opposite 
hills,  only  a  small  river  running  between  them,  Edward  sent  forward  cutt 
hundred  horse  towards  Stirling.  When  they  were  gone  a  litUe  way,  Robert, 
imagining  they  had  been  sent  to  plunder  the  neighbourhood,  gave  eoeasaaod 
to  Thomas  Randolph  to  follow  them  with  Gve  hundred  horse,  either  to  prevent 
the  stragglers  from  wasting  the  country,  or,  should  a  fit  occasion  offer,  w 
fight  them.  The  English  seeing  them,  desisted  from  their  intended  march  to 
Stirling,  faced  about,  and  began  a  sharp  combat,  which  continned  low.*- 
While  the  victory  hung  doubtful,  James  Douglas  being  concerned  for  iW- 
Scots,  who  were  the  fewest  in  number,  entreated  Bruce  for  leave  to  go  aad 
relieve  tbeni.  This  was  peremptorily  denied,  and  Bruce  remained  a  spectan* 
of  the  conflict  from  a  hill ;  yet  resolving,  if  his  Scots  should  be  farther  dis- 
tressed, to  succour  tnem  himself :  but  when  he  saw  the  English  give  bad, 
and  the  Scots  gain  ground,  he  withheld  his  march,  that  so  be  might  not  de- 
tract from  the  praise  of  other  men.  The  English  were  far  from  betas;  dis- 
couraged at  losing  those  few  out  of  so  great  a  multitude ;  and  the  Scots, 
inspirited  by  the  exploit,  made  vigorous  preparations  for  the  battle  of  tV 
ensuing  day,  as  if  they  bad  already  received  the  omen  of  a  complete  victor t. 

The  night,  though  short,  for  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  twenty-third  <  t 
June,  seemed  long  to  both  parties,  who  were  eager  to  engage.  All  the  Srci* 
were  divided  into  three  brigades.  The  king  led  the  centre ;  his  brother  com- 
manded the  right  wing,  and  Randolph  the  left  The  English,  besides  a  mul- 
titude of  archers,  which  they  placed  on  the  outside  of  both  their  wings.  b»J 
also  cuirassiers  out  of  France.  These  hastening  towards  Randolph,  » bo 
stood  on  the  lower  ground,  and  endeavouring  to  wheel  about  and  take  him 
on  his  flank,  fell  suddenly  into  the  ditches  made  by  Brace,  where  the*  i*.l 
one  upon  another  with  great  slaughter,  both  of  men  and  horse*.  Those  mho 
fell  first,  were  slain  by  the  pressure  of  those  that  came  upon  them,  and  id- 
lest ranks  being  discouraged  at  the  loss  of  the  first,  retreated  back.  Tt  ■* 
terror  of  the  cavalry  in  some  measure  embarrassed  the  infantry,  for  tb».t 
were  afraid  of  falling  into  the  like  snares.  There  happened  likewise  aaoth  -r 
aecident,  which,  though  little  in  itself,  vet  contributed  very  much,  as  aa** 
niceties  are  wont  to  do  in  war,  to  the  ultimate  success.  Robert,  in  riding  op 
and  down  before  his  army,  to  keep  them  in  their  ranks,  with  a  baton  in  hit 
nand,  was  recognised  by  an  Englishman,  who  ran  at  him  with  his  spear.    The 

TOom  wore  small  *aginet(  ordisarily  rooed,  with  »aarp  troo  «ptke*  itaasmg  oat  ea 
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king  avoided  the  blow,  and,  as  hit  ad? ersary's  bone  proved  lomewhat  restive, 
be  look  tbe  ad  vantage  to  strike  the  rider  dead  with  his  baton,  and  down  he 
fell  to  tbe  ground.  Tbe  soldiers  being  highly  animated  by  tbe  brave  and 
perilous  exploit  of  their  king,  could  no  longer  be  restrained  by  their  com- 
maaders,  bat  rained  bcadloog  apoii  the  enemy,  with  sach  eagerness  and 
resolution,  that  they  would  hate  broken  tbe  ranks  of  tbe  English,  had  not  tbe 
archers,  who  were  placed  on  the  wings,  repulsed  tbem,  though  with  great 
loss  to  themselves.  Bruce  also  sent  in  some  troops  of  horse,  who  drove  them 
back.  Yet,  in  this  affair  a  trivial  incident  did  more  prejudice  to  the  English 
than  tbe  enemy.  Tbe  rabble  that  followed  the  Scotch  camp  caused  the  bag- 
gage-men to  mount  their  draught-horses,  and  bang  out  some  linen  cloth  in- 
stead of  ensigns  ;  thus  they  stood  on  a  hill  where  they  might  easily  be  seen, 
sod  made  an  appearance  of  a  new  army.  Tbe  English,  who  stood  nearest, 
being  surprised  with  a  double  fear,  retreated  upon  the  main  body :  and  their 
terror  disordered  tbe  rest  of  the  army.  An  incredible  number  of  soldiers 
were  slain  in  the  pursuit ;  and  some  of  our  writers  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
60.000  English  fell  in  the  fight  Caxton,  an  Englishman,  doth  not  set  down 
the  precise  nomber,  but  be  says  it  was  a  mighty  overthrow,  and  that  an  in- 
miserable  multitude  were  slain.  He  did  well  in  not  being  positive  as  to 
the  nomber*  for  it  was  bard  to  compute  it,  because  the  flight  was  so  irregular. 
« herein  more  perished  than  in  the  battle.  It  is  certain,  tbe  slaughter  was  so 
crtat,  that  the  English,  though  they  had  many  provocations  from  the  Scots, 
did  not  stir  for  two  or  three  years  after.  Of  the  English  nobility  there  fell 
about  two  bond  red,  and  almost  as  many  were  taken.  The  prisoners  said, 
that  tbe  king  himself  was  the  first  who  fled ;  and  that  if  he  had  not  been 
received  into  tbe  castle  of  Dunbar  by  the  Earl  of  March,  and  so  sent  in  a 
host  to  Berwick,  he  would  not  have  escaped  the  bands  of  Douglas,  who,  with 
Iber  hundred  horse,  pursued  him  forty  miles.  Amongst  tbe  prisoners  there 
vii  a  monk,  one  of  those  who  are  called  Carmelites,  from  Mount  Carmel  in 
S>  ria ;  be  was  accounted  a  good  poet  for  that  age,  and  was  brought  with  the 
*rmj  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  the  English  in  a  poem ;  but  they  being  beaten, 
We  sang  their  overthrow  in  a  canto,  for  which  he  had  his  liberty.  His  verse 
is  rede  and  barbarous,  yet  it  did  not  altogether  displease  the  ears  of  the 
•eo  of  that  nge.  The  victory  did  not  prove  unbloody  to  the  Scots ;  for  they 
lost  four  thousand  men,  amongst  whom  there  were  only  two  knights.  The  im- 
mediate consequence  of  this  battle  was  the  fall  of  Stirling  castle,  which  was 
swreodered  nccording  to  compact,  and  the  garrison  dismissed. 

About  this  time  there  happened  a  circumstance  not  unworthy  to  be  related, 
in  regard  to  tbe  variety  of  incidents  that  occurred  within'  a  narrow  compass 
of  time.  John  Monteitb,  who  betrayed  bis  friend  Wallace  to  tbe  English, 
ud  was  therefore  deservedly  hated  by  the  Scots,  received,  amongst  other 
"wards,  tbe  government  of  the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  from  the  English. 
When  other  forts  were  recovered,  this  only,  or  but  very  few  with  it,  held  out: 
»nd,  because  it  was  naturally  impregnable,  the  king  negotiated  with  the 
roiemor,  by  bis  friends  and  kindred,  for  its  surrender.  He  demanded  the 
co'jofy  or  earldom  of  Lennox,  as  the  price  of  his  treachery  and.  submission : 
anther  would  be  listen  to  any  other  terms.  In  this  case  the  king  wavered 
«nd  fluctuated  in  his  mind  what  to  do :  on  tbe  one  side  he  earnestly  desired 
to  have  tbe  castle ;  yet,  on  the  other,  he  did  not  so  much  prise  it,  as,  for  its 
sake,  to  disoblige  the  earl  of  Lennox,  who  had  been  his  fast,  and  almost  only 
friead  in  has  calamities.  But  the  earl  bearing  of  it,  came  in,  and  soon  decided 
tl*e  control ersy,  by  persuading  tbe  king,  at  all  events,  to  accept  the  condi- 
tio*. Accordingly,  the  bargain  was  made  as  John  Monteitb  would  have  it, 
«»4  solemnly  confirmed ;  but  when  the  king  was  going  to  take  possession  of 
'W  castle,  a  carpenter,  named  Holland,  met  him  in  the  wood  of  Colquhoon, 
obeat  a  mile  from  thence,  and  having  obtained  liberty  to  speak  with  the  king, 
'•ecsiaing  n  matter  of  importance,  told  bim  of  the  treacherous  design  which 
the  governor  bad  against  him,  and  was  prepared  to  execute.  In  a  private 
•fa*.«eUar  under  ground,  he  concealed  a  number  of  Englishmen,  who,  when 
the  rest  of  tbe  castle  was  given  op,  and  the  king  secure,  were  to  issue  forth 
■sea  haw  as  be  was  at  dinner,  and  either  kill  or  take  bim  prisoner.  The  king 
thus  apprised,  when  the  castle  was  surrendered,  received  an  invitation 
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from  John,  to  partake  of  the  entertainment  which  be  bad  provided.  But  he 
declined  so  doing,  till  be  should  have  examined  the  lower  parte  of  the  build- 
ing, particularly  the  wine-cellars.  The  governor  excused  himself,  by  pre- 
tending that  the  smith,  who  had  the  key,  was  oat  of  the  way,  but  that  a* 
would  come  again  presently.  The  king,  not  satisfied,  caused  the  door  t# 
be  broken  open,  and  so  the  plot  was  discovered ;  the  English  were  htouv»t 
for tli  in  their  armour,  and.  beiug  severally  examined,  confessed  the  vs%c 
truth,  and  added  also  another  circumstance,  that  a  ship  rode  ready  in  the 
neighbouring  bay,  to  carry  the  king  to  Englaod.  The  accomplices  in  tku 
nicked  design  were  pnt  to  death ;  but  John  was  kept  in  prison,  because  the 
kiug  was  loath  to  offend  his  kindred,  and  especially  his  sons-in-law.  is  »„ 
daugerous  a  time,  for  he  had  many  daughters,  who  were  all  very  beaoutii 
and  married  to  men  rich  enough,  but  factious.  Therefore,  as  it  was  a  tisne  •* 
imminent  danger,  when  the  battle  drew  near,  wherein  all  was  at  stake.  k»i 
the  mind  of  any  powerful  man  might  be  rendered  averse  to  him,  and  therr :.% 
inclined  to  practise  against  him,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  release  Jo... 
out  of  prison,  upon  this  condition,  for  the  performance  of  which  bis  soms-t.  - 
law  undertook,  that  be  should  be  placed  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  and  tn*-t 
by  his  valour,  await  the  decision  of  Providence.  And,  iodecd,  the  awn 
though  otherwise  treacherous,  was  in  this  faithful  to  the  king,  (or  be  achat  re* 
himself  so  valiantly,  that  the  enterprise  of  that  day  procured  aim  not  ouj? 
pardon  for  what  was  past,  but  large  rewards  for  the  future. 

The  fame  of  this  victory  being  spread  over  all  Britain,  as  it  abated  t»  - 
fierceness  of  the  English,  so  it  raised  the  Scots  from  the  depth  of  deapa.r . 
supplying  them  not  only  with  money,  butglury,  arms,  and  apparatus  of  m.r. 
Besides  regaining  numbers  of  their  country  men,  who  had  beeo  made  pciaoaurt, 
either  in  fight,  or  by  surrender,  they  raised  likewise  great  sums  by  the  ran- 
som of  the  English  whom  they  had  taken.  Out  of  the  spoils,  many  not  ooiv 
recompensed  themaeltes  for  the  losses  which  they  had  met  with  in  former 
times,  but  realized  considerable  estates ;  for  the  English  carried  with  them  ah 
their  precious  things,  as  if,  instead  of  a  battle,  they  bad  been  going  to  aa 
assured  victory. 

The  king  having  thus  prosperously  succeeded  in  the  conflict,  spent  the 
following  winter  in  settling  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  noon  weak- 
ened by  so  long  a  war,  and  also  in  bestowing  rewards  on  those  who  had 
merited  them.  The  u*xt  spring,  Berwick  was  taken  from  the  English,  afcr 
they  had  enjoyed  it  twenty  years.  In  the  next  place,  an  assembly  oi  i«- 
estates  was  convened  at  Ayr,  a  town  of  Kyle.  There,  in  a  full  assembly,  t>\ 
the  suffrages  of  all  the  orders,  the  kingdom  was  confirmed  to  Brace;  sod 
afterwards,  because  the  king  bad  only  one  daughter,  left  by  bis  former  wi:- 
the  states,  remembering  what  public  mischiefs  had  happened  by  the  dispute 
brought  on  in  former  times  concerning  the  right  of  succession,  made  a  decrrr. 
that  if  the  present  jnonarcb  left  no  male  issue,  his  brother  Edward  thou  i 
succeed  him  in  the  kingdom,  and  his  sons  in  order  after  him ;  but  that  if  »e 
also  died  without  male  issue,  then  the  crown  should  descend  to  Mary,  Uc 
daughter  of  Robert,  and  to  her  posterity;  yet  so,  that  the  nobility  were  to 
provide  her  a  husband  fit  for  her  royal  estate,  and  for  the  succession  an  the 
kingdom,  it  being  looked  upon  as  far  more  just,  that  a  husband  should  be 
selected  for  the  young  princess,  than  that  she  should  choose  one  for  herself, 
and  a  king  for  the  whole  land.  It  was  also  decreed,  that,  in  the  cane  of  a 
minority,  Thomas  Randolph,  or,  if  he  should  fail,  James  Douglas,  should  he 
guardian  to  the  king,  and  governor  of  the  kingdom* 

The  fame  of  Robert's  noble  exploits  both  at  home  and  abroad,  induced  tar 
Irish  to  send  over  ambassadors,  desiring  to  pot  themselves  and  their  kingdom 
under  his  protection ;  adding,  that  if  his  domestic  affairs  would  not  permit 
him  to  accept  the  crown  himself,  yet  that  he  would  allow  bis  brother  Edward 
to  take  it,  that  so  a  nation  allied  to  him,  might  no  looger  suffer  under  the 
cruel,  insulting,  and  intolerable  domination  and  servitude  of  the  Fugliili 
The  Irish  wrote  also  to  the  pope  to  the  same  purpose ;  and  he,  by  his  snt»- 
sionarics,  desired  the  English  to  forbear  wronging  and  oppressing  the  Irish, 
but  in  vain ;  so  that  Edward  Bruce  went  thither  with  a  groat  army,  ano\  by 
universal  consent,  was  acknowledged  king.    In  the  first  year  after  bin  am- 
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val,  be  not  only  droit  the  English  out  of  Ulster,  mod  reduced  it  to  bit  obe- 
dience, but  went  through  all  the  whole  island  with  his  victorious  army.  The 
nc-styear.  fresh  forees  being  sent  orer  from  England,  and  Robert  perceiv- 
tbat  the  war  would  grow  hotter,  let ied  new  troops,  and  made  haste  to  the 
assistance  of  his  brother.  He  suffered  much  in  this  expedition,  through  a 
want  of  provisions;  aod  when  be  was  about  one  day's  march  from  Edward, 
be  learned  that  he  and  all  his  men  were  defeated  on  the  5th  of  October.  The 
story  it,  that  Edward,  sporred  on  by  too  great  a  desire  of  military  glory,  pre- 
cipitated the  fight,  fearing  lest  his  brother  should  share  with  him  in  the  merit 
of  the  victory. 

The  kins;  of  England,  being  informed  that  the  flower  of  the  militia  of  Scotland 
attended  Bruce  in  a  foreign  country,  and  thinking  this  a  fit  opportunity  offered 
lita  to  revenge  his  former  losses,  sent  a  great  army  thither  under  select  com- 
manders. Douglas,  governor  of  the  borders,  fought  with  them  thrice  in  seve- 
rtl  places,  and  slew  almost  all  their  officers,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  sol- 
cvrs.  The  English  having  fared  so  ill  with  their  forces  by  land,  came  ioto 
Ur  Forth  with  a  fleet,  and  infested  all  the  sea-coasts  by  their  incursions,  on 
«:>irb  the  earl  of  Fife  sent  five  hundred  horse  to  restrain  the  plunderers; 
tot  they,  not  daring  to  encounter  so  great  a  multitude,  fell  back,  and  were 
met  by  William  Sinclair,  the  bishop  of  the  Caledonians,  at  the  head  of  about 
inly  horse.  He,  perceiving  the  cause  of  their  retreat,  reproached  them 
•*  i  erdy  for  their  cowardice;  then  exclaiming,  "All  you  that  wish  well  to 
>cotiaad,  follow  me!"  he  snatched  up  a  lance,  upon  which  they  all  cheerfully 
tt  Uraed,  and  he  made  so  brisk  an  assault  on  the  scattered  English,  that  they 
ncd  hastily  to  their  ships ;  one  of  which,  in  the  eagerness  of  the  fugitives  to 
i^L  on  board*  being  overladen  with  passengers,  upset,  and  all  that  were  in 
t»er  perished.  This  action  of  Sinclair's  was  so  grateful  to  the  king,  that 
ever  after  he  called  him  "  bis  bishop/'  The  same  summer,  when  all  the  Eitg- 
lifth  coooties  bordering  on  Scotland  lay  desolate,  occasioned  chiefly  by  the 
v/aat  of  provisions,  the  diseases  which  abounded  amongst  all  sorts  of  tame 
rattle*aod  also  by  reason  of  the  frequent  invasions,  Edward,  to  remedy  this 
tul.  came  to  York;  but  there  he  was  not  able  to  complete  an  army,  on 
ac count  of  the  deficiency  of  the  population,  so  that  the  people  of  London,  aud 
otber  parts)  adjoining,  were  fain  to  supply  him  with  soldiers,  though  many  of 
them  had  been  before  discharged  from  all  military  service.  At  length,  how- 
*«er.  he  collected  some  forces,  and  marched  against  Berwick;  but  he  had 
fcftfcely  arrived  there,  when  Thomas  Randolph  passed  the  river  Solway, 
ud  penetrated  by  another  way  into  England  ;  where  he  wasted  all  with  fire 
sad  sword,  without  any  resistance ;  and,  in  some  places,  could  hardly  meet 
aithany  man  at  all ;  for  the  plague,  which  raged  the  former  year,  had  made 
seek  a  devastation,  that  the  faoe  of  things  seemed  very  piteous,  even  to  their 
rnenufe.  When  the  Scots  had  marched  above  one  hundred  miles,  and  had 
karat  all  places,  especially  about  York,  the  archbishop-of  that  see,  moved 
rather  by  the  indignity  of  the  thing,  than  any  confidence  in  bis  forces,  took 
ap  arms.  He  gathered  together  an  army  numerous  enough,  hot  unwarlike, 
consisting  of  a  promiscuous  company  of  priests,  artificers,  and  husbandmen, 
ahem  he  lad  with  more  boldness  than  conduct  against  the  invaders ;  but. 
Wing  overcome  by  them,  be  lost  many  of  his  men,  while  he,  and  a  few  others, 
vita  some  diflkvJty,  saved  themselves  by  flight.  So  great  was  the  slanghter 
•f  priests  there,  that  the  English,  for  a  long  time  after,  called  this  conflict  the 
White  Battle. 

vt  hen  Edward  was  informed  of  this  overthrow,  lest  the  victorious  enemy 
should  make  farther  and  greater  attempts,  he  raised  the  siege  of  Berwick, 
tad  came  back  to  York,  from  whence  the  Scots  had  withdrawn  themselves 
wio  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  The  English  were  busied  with  domestic 
tranhtes ;  so  that  a  abort  truce  was  made,  rather  because  both  kings  were  tired 
»»tb  the  war,  than  from  any  sincere  desire  of  amity.  In  this  calm,  Robert 
called  a  convention  of  the  estates  and  nobility :  and  because  the  changes 
Hodeeed  by  so  long  a  war  bad  confoonded  the  right  of  men's  possessions, 
be  commanded  every  one  to  produce  and  shew  the  title  of  his  lands.    This 

■tatter  was  equally  grievous  to  the  old  possessors,  and  the  new.    Valiant 

a*a  thought  they  enjoyed  that  by  a  good  right,  which  they  bad  gained  from 
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their  enemies';  and  they  took  it  greatly  amiss,  that  what  they  had 
by  their  military  toil,  and  as  the  price  of  their  blood,  should  bo 
them  in  times  of  peace.  As  for  the  old  owners  of  estates,  since 
hardly  one  house  almost  that  had  not  suffered  in  the  war,  they  bad  loetjhetr 
deeds  hy  which  they  held  their  lands,  as  well  as  their  other  good*, 
fore  they  all  entered  opon  a  project,  which,  though  it  had  a  bravo  a| 
prof  ed  too  bold  and  rash  in  the  event.  For  when  the  kins;  in  the  y 
commanded  them  to  exhibit  their  titles,  every  one  drew  bis  sword,  sum! 
oat,  "  We  carry  our  titles  in  onr  right  hands."  The  king,  amassed  at  tbts 
sodden  and  surprising  spectacle,  though  he  took  the  matter  very  hHssesjaly. 
yet  stifled  bis  indignation  for  the  present,  and  deferred  his  revenge  till  a  con- 
venient season.  And  it  was  not  long  before  an  occasion  offered  hiss  to  aht  a 
it ;  for  some  of  the  nobles  being  conscious  within  themselves  of  the  boJdaest 
of  their  Iste  attempt,  and  fearing  to  be  puoishedfor  it,  conspired  tojretber  to 
betray  the  kingdom  to  the  English.  The  plot  was  discovered  to  the  kiaat. 
and  so  plainly,  that  the  letters  declaring  the  manner,  time,  and  place,  were 
intercepted,  and  the  crime  made  evident.  They  were  all  taken  and  brwmgbt 
before  the  king,  without  any  tumult  being  raised  by  their  apprehension.  And 
because  it  was  much  feared,  that  William  Soulis,  governor  of  Berwick,  w/eedd 
deliver  up  both  town  and  castle  to  the  English,  before  the  conspiracy  was 
publicly  divulged,  the  king  made  a  journey  thither  as  it  were  casually.  X 
convention  was  then  held  at  Perth  to  try  the  prisoners,  where  the  letters 
were  produced,  and  every  one's  signature  and  seal  made  known;  so  that  being 
convicted  of  high- treason  by  their  own  testimony,  they  were  pot  to  deatb.— 
The  chief  of  these  were  David  Brechin  and  William  Lord  Soolis,  of  the  ©->- 
bility;  also  Gilbert  Mayler,  Richard  Brown,  and  John  Logic;  bat  tfceaaxh 
many  others  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  were  accused,  as  there  wasoalv  smaller  «<f 
suspicion  against  them,  they  were  dismissed.  The  death  of  David  Breehta 
only  variously  affected  men's  minds ;  for  besides  that  he  was  the  soa  of  the 
king's  sister,  he  was  accounted  a  promising  young  man  of  his  age  for  all  arts. 
as  well  of  peace  as  of  war ;  and  of  bis  valour,  he  had  given  evident 
during  the  holy  war  in  Syria.  Though  drawn  in  by  the  popular  coaspj 
he  never  gave  his  consent  to  the  treason;  and  his  only  crime  wan,  thai 
made  acquainted  with  so  foul  a  roachioation,  he  did  not  discover  it  The  b 
Roger  Moubray,  who  died  before  conviction,  was  eoodemned  to  aa 
minions  exposure ;  but  the  king  remitted  that  punishment,  and  oaased  it  aa 
be  buried. 

A  few  months  before  this  process  was  made,  the  Pope's  legate,  who,  at 
the  request  of  the  English,  came  to  compose  the  dissensions  betwixt  the 
kingdoms,  finding  that  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  his  errand,  aad  yet 
being  desirous  of  doing  something  for  those  who  employed  him,  proceeded 
to  excommunicate  the  Scots,  and  forbid  them  the  use  of  pobiic  worabip. 
so  terrible  were  tbe  papal  thunderbolts  in  those  days.  Bruce,  however,  to 
shew  how  little  be  valued  the  Pope's  enrses  in  an  unjust  cause,  gathered  aa 
army,  and  invaded  England,  following  the  legate  at  his  departure  aJunoet  at 
his  heels.  There  he  made  dreadful  havock  with  fire  and  sword,  aa  far  aa  tae 
cross  at  Stanmore.  The  English,  unwilling  to  let  this  great  disgrace  pas* 
uo  revenged,  levied  so  numerous  an  army,  that  they  promised  them  scire  a  aa 
easy  victory,  even  without  blood.  Robert,  thinking  it  dangerous  to  rum 
the  hasard  of  all  in  a  battle  against  the  mighty  power  of  so  great  a  kiag 
resolved  to  act  with  policy  rather  than  force.  He  accordingly  drove  all  the 
eattle  into  the  mountains,  which  were  almost  inaccessible  by  the  troops  ;  aad 
all  other  things  of  service  to  an  army,  he  caused  either  to  he  deposited  ta 
fortified  places,  or  rendered  useless. 

The  English,  who  came  thither  In  hopes  of  a  speedy  battle,  aad  bad  not 
provisions  for  a  long  march,  when  they  perceived  what  devastation  was  snarti 
in  the  couotry,  were  inflamed  with  anger,  hatred,  and  the  desire  of  raeesarr. 
and  resolved  to  pierce  into  the  midst  of  Scotland,  drag  the  kiag  oat  of  bis 
recesses,  and  compel  him  to  fight  whether  be  would  or  not  Por  the  gmatnrn 
of  Edward's  forces  eaeeuraged  him  to  hope,  that  either  be  should  Mot  oat  has 
former  disgrace  by  a  splendid  victory,  or  else  retrieve  the  loss  be  bad  tatrfv 
sustained  by  an  extended  devastation.    With  this  resolution,  be  eaase  ha  afc 
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baale  to  Edinburgh,  sparirV*  tihurchcs  only  id  hi*  march ;  but  the  farther  he 
vest  the  greater  scarcity\H6  had  to  experience ;  so  that,  in  the  space  of  five 
day*,  be  was  forced  to  retreat.  At  his  return,  he  spoiled  all  things,  as  well 
Aacrrd  as  profane.  He  not  only  burnt  the  monasteries  of  Dry  burgh  and 
Mrirose.  but  killed  the  old  monks,  whom  either  weakness,  or  confidence 
in  their  old  age,  bad  induced  to  remain  there.  As  soon  as  Bruce  was 
ififoraied  that  Edward  had  retreated  for  want  of  provision,  and  that  disease 
raged  in  his  army,  so  that  he  had  lost  more  men  tban  if  he  had  been  over- 
come in  battle,  he  pursued  him  very  closely  with  an  army,  more  distinguished 
for  the  goodness  than  the  number  of  the  soldiers,  and  came  as  far  as  York, 
Baking  grievous  havock  as  be  went.  He  bad  almost  taken  the  king  himself 
by  ta  unexpected  assault  at  the  monastery  of  By  land,  wbere  Bdward,  in  a 
tnnaltuary  battle,  was  put  to  flight,  all  his  equipage,  money,  and  baggage, 
heiog  taken.  John  Briton,  Earl  of  Richmond,  was  here  made  prisoner, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  other  prisoners  of  inferior  rank.  To  obli- 
terate tae  shame  of  this  infamous  flight,  Andrew  Berkeley,  earl  of  Carlisle,  was 
tvtiJe  after  accused,  as  if  he  had  been  bribed  to  betray  the  English ;  and  so 
W  lost  his  life,  in  punishment  for  the  cowardice  of  another  man. 

The  oext  year,  a  double  embassy  was  sent,  one  to  the  Pope,  to  reconcile 
tia  to  the  Scots,  from  whom  he  had  been  alienated  by  tbe  calomnies  of  the 
Eoflith ;  and  another  to  renew  the  ancient  league  with  tbe  French.  Both 
usbassadors  easily  obtained  what  they  desired ;  tbe  favour  of  the  Pope  was 
easily  obtained  when  he  learnt  that  the  late  contention  arose  from  tbe  injurious 
dealiags  of  Edward  the  First,  who  affirmed,  "  That  the  King  of  the  Scots 
went,  as  a  feudatory,  to  obey  the  king  of  England ;  though  the  English  had 
suthiog  to  support  their  claim  but  old  fables,  and  late  usurpations.  Besides* 
it  «as  proved  that  the  English  when  they  were  in  prosperity,  on  being  summoned 
k?  the  Pope,  always  avoided  an  equal  decision  of  things,  though,  in  adversity, 
(hey  were  ever  humble  suitors  to  him  for  his  aid  ;  while  the  Scots,  on  tbe 
•tber  hand,  were  in  all  cases  willing  to  have  their  cause  settled,  and  never 
taeaed  the  determination  of  an  impartial  judge,  nor  tbe  arbitration  of  any 
food  nan.  Moreover,  they  produced  many  grants  and  writings  of  former 
popes  watch  made  for  tbem,  and  against  their  enemies,  and  that  the  stronger, 
htratue  tbe  Scots  were  always  present  at  the  time  appointed,  and  the 
Earjisa,  though  they  had  notice  given  tbem,  never  came.  Upon  considering 
ill  these  circumstances,  the  Pope  was  easily  reconciled  to  the  Scots,  and  the 
French  were  as  easily  induced  to  renew  the  ancient  league  with  them ;  only 
«ae  article  was  added  to  the  old  conditions,  "  That  if  any  controversy  should 
hereafter  arise  among  the  Scots,  concerning  the  successor  in  the  kingdom,  the 
ume  should  be  decided  by  the  council  of  the  states ;  and  the  French  monarch, 

*  seed  required  it,  was  to  assist  that  person  by  his  authority,  and  with  his 
anas,«ko  by  lawfol  suffrages  should  by  them  be  declared  king." 

Oar  writers  fix  the  rise  of  the  Hamiltoos,  now  a  powerful  family  in  Scotland, 
■these  tones.  There  was  a  certain  nobleman  in  tbe  court  of  England,  who  spoke 
haaoorably  of  the  fortune  and  valour  of  Bruce ;  whereupon  one  of  tbe  Spencers, 
tort  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  king,  either  thinking  that  bis  speech  was 
^roachfol  to  the  English,  or  else  to  gain  favour  with  the  looser  sort  of  the 
Bthihtv,  drew  his  falchion,  and,  making  at  him,  gave  him  a  slight  wound  in 
the  body.  The  man  being  of  great  spirit,  felt  more  concern  at  the  contumely, 
thaa  it  the  damage  wbich  he  had  sustained  ;  but  was  hindered,  by  the  coming 
j*«fejaay  to  part  the  fray,  from  taking  present  revenge.  The  day  after, 
■••ever,  finding  his  adversary  opportunely  in  the  same  place,  he  ran  him 
ttatga ;  and  fearing  the  punishment  of  the  law,  and  the  great  power  of  the 
<*peaeers  at  court,  fled  presently  into  Scotland  to  king  Robert,  who  gave  him 

•  radons  reception,  and  some  lands,  near  tbe  river  Clyde.  .His  posterity, 
101  long  after,  were  advanced  to  tbe  degree  of  nobility ;  and  from  him  the 
°P*Jeat  family  of  tbe  Hamiltons  took  their  name,  wbich  also  was  imposed  on 
°*  Isads  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  king. 

K*t  long  after,  Bdward  had  great  combustions  at  home,  iosomuch  that  he 
;*i  aunry  of  tbe  nobles  to  death,  and  advanced  the  Spencers,  the  authors  of 
*U  evil  eeentets,  higher  than  his  own  kindred  could  bear ;  so  that  he  was 
""**  by  Us  sob,  mad  his  wife,  who  bad  received  a  small  force  from  beyond 
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sea,  and  kept  dose  prisoner.  Not  long  after  ><**  vas  pat  to  a  cruel  tort  ef 
death;  an  hot  iron  being  thrust  into  his  body,  through/  pipe  of  horn,  by  which  kit 
bowels  were  burnt  up,  and  yet  no  sign  of  so  terribl*  a  fact  appeared  on  tat 
corpse.  His  wife  and  son  were  thought  to  have  been  privy  to  the  murder,  nil-cr 
because  his  keepers  woold  never  have  dared  to  commit  such  a  deed  opeoii 
unless  they  had  great  suthority ;  or  else  because  they  were  never  called  a 
question  for  so  in  ha  man  a  butchery. 

The  disturbances  in  England,  which  followed  that  king's  death,  and  uV 
infirmities  of  Bruce,  who  was  now  old  and  weak,  were  the  causes  that  a  peter 
was  kept  on  foot  for  some  years  between  the  two  neighbouring  nations.  Far 
Brace,  being  freed  from  the  fear  of  the  English,  and  being  also  called  open 
by  his  age,  now  turned  his  thoughts  entirely  to  domestic  affairs.  In  the  irtt 
place  he  made  haste,  with  the  consent  and  decree  of  the  estates,  to  settle  is* 
kingdom  (which  was  not  quite  recovered,  nor  fully  secured,  from  the  c  •&» 
motions  of  former  times)  upon  bis  only  son,  who  was  yet  but  a  child  ;  *  1 
in  oase  of  bis  death  without  issue,  Robert  Stuart  the  son  of  bis  daughter  vat 
declared  his  successor.  For  the  doe  observance  of  this  decree  be  exartrd 
an  oath  from  all  the  nobles  ;  but  fearing  lest,  after  his  death,  Balioi  eux  it 
renew  the  old  dispute  about  the  inheritance ;  especially  seeing  his  ari  t 
because  of  their  minority,  might  be  liable  to  be  wronged  by  others,  he  seat 
James  Douglas  to  John,  then  in  France,  desiring  him,  with  large  gifts  asd 
promises,  to  relinquish  his  claim.  This  he  did,  not  so  moch  to  aeqawt  a 
new  right,  because,  according  to  the  Scottish  custom,  the  king  is  made  by  the 
decree  of  the  estates,  who  have  the  supreme  power  in  their  hands,  hot  that 
he  might  cut  off  all  occasion  from  wicked  men,  to  injure  his  posterity ;  and  s,m 
that  he  might  root  out  all  seeds  of  sedition.  Douglas  found  Balioi  far  same 
compilable  than  he  or  others  thought  he  would  be ;  for  be  was  now  tar- 
rounded  with  the  miseries  of  extreme  old  age.  He  ingenuously  confessed 
that  his  inordinate  ambition  was  justly  punished,  and  that  he  was  deserv edit 
driven  out  of  the  kingdom,  as  unworthy  to  reign :  and  therefore  be  va* 
pleased  that  his  kinsman  Robert  enjoyed  the  crown,  by  whose  high  valosr. 
singular  felicity,  and  unwearied  industry,  it  was  restored  to  its  ancient  splra- 
dour ;  moreover,  in  this  be  rejoiced,  that  they  by  whom  he  was  deceived,  did 
not  enjoy  the  rewards  they  promised  themselves  for  their  treachery. 

When  Robert  had  settled  these  matters  according  to  his  desire,  the  sassr 
year,  which  according  to  our  writers  was  1327,  ambassadors  were  seat  lot 
Scotland,  by  Edward  the  Third,  for  a  pacification.  It  appears,  however,  tail 
in  this  he  acted  treacherously  by  his  agents,  who,  instead  of  peace,  ram -4 
home  war ;  bot  what  the  particular  fraod  was.  is  not  expressed,  and  the  Eng- 
lish say,  that  the  aggression  lay  with  Robert,  though  they  do  not  relate  »l 
cause  of  it  That  it  most  needs  have  been  some  great  and  just  one.  oa  b* 
side,  is  very  evident,  or  else  a  sickly  and  an  infirm  old  man,  when  peaee  «•* 
scarcely  settled  at  home,  and  who  might  have  been  satisfied  with  his  former 
victories,  rather  than  with  war,  would  not  so  soon  have  been  provoked  t »  % 
fresh  exercise  of  arms.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  king,  on  account  of  tit 
age,  did  not  conduct  the  war  himself  in  person :  but  Thomas  Randolph  a*4 
James  Donglas,  the  most  valiant  as  well  as  the  wisest  men  of  that  age.  at" 
sent  by  him  into  England,  with  twenty  thousand  gallant  light  horse,  and  without 
any  foot.  The  reason  was,  that  they  might  make  rapid  excursions,  and  ret 
abide  in  any  one  place,  nor  be  forced  to  fight  the  English,  unless  they  hi '  a 
mind  of  themselves  to  venture  an  engagement.  For  they  knew,  that  tv 
English  would  make  head  against  them  in  their  first  expedition*  with  a  fir 
more  numerous  army  than  their  own.  Neither  were  they  deceived  in  tar* 
opinion ;  for  the  king  of  England,  besides  his  domestic  forces,  had  procured 
treat  assistance  of  cavalry  from  Flanders ;  but  these  troops  and  the  finch** 
•appened  to  fall  out  at  York,  so  that,  as  some  writers  say,  they  returned  bo»* 
igain.  Froissart,  however,  a  French  writer  of  the  same  age,  states,  that 
they  accompanied  the  English  during  the  whole  expedition ;  and  that,  n»t 
only  for  the  aake  of  honour,  bot  also  for  fear  of  sedition,  they  had  the  or  it 
place  to  the  king's  regiment  always  assigned  to  them  in  the  camp.  The  kiac. 
having  made  a  junction  of  all  bis  forces,  which  amounted  to  more  than  nxti 
thousand  men,  marched  against  the  Scots,  who  had  already  orosstd  theTyu*. 
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Nov,  tttft  were  two  fortified  towns  on  the  borders,  one  nearer  Wales,  which 
«u  Carlisle;  and  the  other  about  fifty  miles  lower,  called  Newcastle.  The 
Hirfua  bad  strongly  garrisoned  both  places,  to  binder  the  enemy's  passage 
"irr  is*  river ;  but  the  Scots,  knowing  where  it  was  fordable,  crossed  silently 
ftittaot  being  discovered,  aod  so  deceived  both  the  garrisons.  When  the 
K  :IUh  came  into  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  from  the  tops  of  the  bills  they 
mi*. hi  see  fires  from  afar,  and  then  beginning  to  understand  bow  near  their 
enemy  was,  tbey  tumnltuously  called  each  other  to  arms,  as  if  they  were  pre- 
stotlj  to  come  to  an  engagement 

Tbey  drew  forth  their  army  in  a  threefold  order  of  battle,  and  marched 
directly  to  the  place  where  tbey  saw  the  smoke  of  the  fire ;  the  general  de- 
nouncing a  great  punishment  to  him,  that,  without  bis  leave,  should  stir  from 
su  colours.  Thus  tbey  fatigued  themselves  till  the  evening,  and  then  marked 
oat  a  place  for  their  camp,  in  a  wood,  near  a  certain  river ;  and  there  placed 
Isfir  bar  gage  and  carriages,  which  could  not  so  swiftly  follow  the  flying  army. 

The  next  day  they  marched  in  the  same  order,  but  towards  evening  were 

ftfeed  to  abide  in  their  tents,  which  they  had  pitched  as  conveniently  as  the 

place  would  afford,  that  so  the  draught-horses,  and  infantry,  might  receive  a 

little  refreshment    There  the  nobles  came  to  the  king,  and  deliberated  how 

(be;  should  bring  the  Scots  to  a  battle.    The  most  part  were  of  opinion,  that 

the  English  foot  would  never  be  able  to  overtake  the  tlying  horse  of  the  Scots ; 

tad  that  if  they  did,  they  could  not  compel  them  to  fight,  unless  in  those  places 

•fcca  the  enemy  should  judge  most  convenient  for  themselves.    But  because 

tt*re  was  such  a  general  devastation,  that  they  could  not  stay  long  in  a  hostile 

tooatrv,  tbey  judged  it  best  to  pass  the  Tyne  with  all  their  forces,  and  to 

utercept  the  enemy  on  tbeir  return  home.    Besides,  they  said  that  as  the 

tooatry  beyond  that  river,  being  more  level,  was  fitter  to  draw  up  an  army  in, 

m  all  the  forces  could  there  be  brought   more  easily  into  action      This 

•pioion  was  approved,  and  the  order  given  to  refresh  themselves,  but  to  do 

:t  as  silently  as  they  could,  that  they  might  more  easily  hear  the  word  of 

eoanand,  and  the  sound  of  the  trumpet ;  that  leaving  the  baggage  behind, 

fiery  one  should  carry  a  loaf  each ;  and  that,  if  the  nest  day  they  were  to 

fizbt  the  enemy,  they  sbonld  wait  the  event  of  fortune.     So  their  bodies 

l»tor,  refreshed  from  the  weariness  of  the  foregoing  day,  a  little  after  mid- 

■*bt  tbey  took  op  their  arms,  and  in  good  order  began  their  march.    But 

f lc  marshes  and  hills,  by  which  they  were  to  pass,  quickly  made  them  break 

tii'tr  ranks,  and  be  that  could,  led  the  van ;  tho  rest  followed  tbeir  steps ;  and 

u»o*  their  march  was  in  such  disorder,  that  many  horses  and  beasts  of  burden 

ruber  slock  in  the  mod,  or  else  fell  down  the  precipices.     Frequently  they 

rnrd,  'To  your  arms;*  and  then  all  of  them,  in  great  trepidation,  ran  to  the 

P»e«  from  whence  the  noise  and  cry  issued,  without  the  least  regard  to  order. 

B«t  when  they  came  to  those  who  led  the  van,  they  understood  that  the  tumult 

■if  occasioned  by  a  multitude  of  stags ;  which  being  roused  out  of  the  heath 

».»  (be  noise  of  men,  and  frightened  at  their  appearance,  ran  up  and  down  in 

t"at  confusion,  amongst  the  brigades.    At  last  about  evening,  the  cavalry 

»!ooe,  aithoot  the  foot  came  to  the  fords  of  the  Tyne,  over  which  the  Scots 

**d  passed,  and  by  which  they  would  return,  as  the  English  hoped,  and  at 

want  they  crossed  over ;  the  round  and  slippery  stones,  which  the  river  rolls 

op  and  down,  moch  incommoding  their  horses.     But  they  were  also  troubled 

«uH  another  inconvenience:  for  few  or  none  of  them  bad  any  iron  tools  to 

rot  do«B  wood  with ;  so  that  after  they  had  marched  twenty -cipbt  miles,  they 

*«re  fain  to  lie  on  their  arms  all  night  on  the  bare  ground,  holding  the  bridles 

°f  their  horses  in  one  hand ;  for  they  had  neither  tents,  having  brought  none 

*iib  them,  nor  huts,  nor  so  moch  as  stakes  to  tie  their  cattle  to.     Early  in 

u*  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  there  fell  such  heavy  showers  of  rain, 

tat  even  small  brooks  were  hardly  passable  by  man  or  horse ;  and  besides, 

*Wi  vera  informed  by  some  countr>men,  whom  they  took,  that  the  neigh- 

tearing  country  was  so  barren  and  desolate,  that  no  provision  was  to  be  bad 

•rarer  than  Newcastle  and  Carlisle ;  one  twenty-four,  and  the  other  thirty 

■*»*•  distant    Tbey  sent  their  draught-horses  and  servants  thither ;  and.  in 

u*  sseaa  time,  made  use  of  tbeir  swords  to  cut  down  stakes  to  secure  tbeir 

fl*uJt  with ;  and  some  shrubs  end  small  trees  to  build  hnts,  with  the  leaves 
a  on 
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nuptial*  or  his  son,  and  perceiving  that  the  end  of  his  life  was  near  at 
be  went  almost  in  the  habit  of  a  private  man.    For  some  years  before  tan. 
however,  all  the  great  affairs  of  state  were  nonaged  by  Thomas  Raadslf* 
and  James  Douglas;  while  Bruce  lived  in  a  small  house  at  Cardross,a  niter 
divided  from  Dumbarton  by  the  river  Leven,  where  he  secloded  biaml 
from  all  company,  unless  when  some  case  of  particular  necessity  demasorr 
his  presence.    Thither  he  called  some  of  bis  friends  a  little  before  his  dtatt 
and  made  his  will.    He  coofirmed  those  as  his  heirs  who  were  so  declared 
by  the  convention  of  estates.    First,  David  bis  son,  being  eight  yean  <M 
next,  his  grandson  Robert,  by  his  daughter,  be  commended  to  the  nobles,  i* 
especially  to  Thomas  Randolph,  his  sister's  son,  and  James  Douglas.    A  for- 
wards, he  settled  his  household  affairs,  exhorting  all  his  domestics  to  mtia- 
tain  concord  and  unanimity  amongst  themselves,  and  to  preserve  their  ail' 
giance  to  their  king;  assuring  them,  that  if  they  did  ibis,  they  would  t' 
unconquerable  by  any  foreign  po*  er.    Moreover,  he  is  reported  to  hat  e  acY' 
three  commands;  or,  if  you  please,  counsels ;  first,  ••  that  they  should  oev 
make  any  one  man  lord  of  the  Western  Islands ;"  next,  ••  that  they  isoo! 
ne%er  fight  the  English  with  all  their  force  at  one  time;"  and,  thirdly.  "  t  • 
they  should  never  make  with  them  a  very  long  league."    In  explanation «f  Sn 
first  advice,  he  discoursed  much  concerning  the  number,  extent,  nod  po«r* 
of  the  islands,  and  of  the  multitude,  fierceness,  and  hardiness  of  their  inbaM- 
ants,  who,  with  ships,  such  as  they  were,  yet  not  ineonveoient  for  those  coas** 
when  contending  with  men  unskilled  in  maritime  affairs,  would  do  great  w*- 
cbief  to  others,  while  they  received  little  damage  themselves ;  and  therefore 
he  advised,  that  governors  should  yearly  be  sent  thither,  to  administer  jus- 
tice among  them,  by  officers,  who,  however,  ooght  not  to  continue  loaf  b 
their  places,    lias  second  advice  concerning  the  English,  was  grounded  epos 
this,  that  they,  as  inhabiting  a  better  country,  exceeded  the  Scots  in  men  •»- 
money,  and  all  other  warlike  preparations ;  by  reason  of  which  udvantarr «. 
they  were  more  accustomed  to  their  ease,  and  not  so  patient  of  labour  c 
difficulty.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Scots  being  bred  in  a  hardier  soil,  weir 
by  their  frugality  and  continual  exercise,  of  a  more  healthy  constitution  • 
body ;  and,  by  the  very  manner  of  their  education,  rendered  more  capabl?  • 
enduring  military  toil,  and  therefore  were  fitter  for  sudden  and  occasion 
assaults,  so  to  weaken  and  weary  out  their  enemy  by  degrees,  than  to  «* »• 
lure  all  at  once  in  a  pitched  battle.    His  third  advice  was  grounded  upon  t'  • 

Erinciple,  that  if  the  Scots  should  have  a  long  peace  with  the  Bngtish,  •=  ■ 
ad  no  other  enemy  to  exercise  their  arms  upon,  they  would  grow  Ui 
luxurious,  and  so  easily  become  slothful,  voluptuous,  effeminate,  and  indo- 
cile. As  for  the  English,  though  they  had  peace  with  the  Soots,  yet  Fran-- 
was  near  them,  which  kept  their  arms  in  use :  if,  then,  those  who  were  slit:* 
in  warlike  affairs  should  cope  with  the  Scots,  thus  grown  unskilful  and  sla:- 
gish,  they  might  promise  to  themselves  an  assured  victory.  Moreover.  I  - 
commended  to  James  Douglas  the  performance  of  the  vow  which  he  bad  bmc> 
to  go  into  Syria,  and  undertake  the  sacred  cause  in  the  holy  war,  again*: 
the  common  enemy  of  Christianity.  And  because  be  could  not  kiaw 
either  on  account  of  the  troubles  at  home,  or  else  through  the  infirmity  of  ar «• 
and  disease,  fulfil  the  vow  himself,  he  earnestly  desired  that  Douglas  woold 
carry  his  heart,  after  his  decease,  to  Jerusalem,  that  it  might  he  there  interred. 
Douglas  looking  upon  this  as  an  honourable  employment,  and  nn  eminent  trv 
timony  of  the  royal  favour  towards  him,  made  preparations  for  his  «oyage.  aw? 
the  next  year  after  the  king's  death,  set  out  with  a  brave  and  fine  cosnpaai  <• 
young  noblemen.  But  on  his  arrival  in  Spain,  hearing  that  the  king  of  Af- 
gon  was  engaged  in  a  fierce  war  against  the  same  enemy  with  whom  he  •*• 
going  to  fight  in  Syria;  and  thinking  that  it  signified  little  in  what  place  b- 
assisted  the  cause  of  Christianity,  he  there  landed  his  men,  and  joined  the  Spa- 
niards. After  many  fortunate  encounters,  which  made  him  despise  the  eoem» 
as  weak  and  recreant,  be  thought  of  attempting  something  against  them  with  k» 
own  men  alone,  and  so  rushing  unadvisedly  on  the  army  of  the  Saracens.  *»• 
drawn  by  them  into  an  ambush,  where  he  and  most  of  his  followers  pertshrd 
His  chief  friends  who  fell  with  him,  were  William  Sinclair  and  Robert  Leg** 
This  happened  in  1830,  the  next  year  after  the  death  of  the  king. 
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To  be  brief,  Robert  Brace  was  undoubtedly,  in  every  respect,  a  great  did, 
tod  est  easily  paralleled  for  virtue  and  courage,  by  any  sinee  the  roost 
heroic  dmes ;  for  as  be  was  very  valiant  in  war,  so  he  was  most  just  and  tempe- 
rate ia  peace ;  and  though  unexpectedly,  after  fortune  was  satiated,  or  rather 
wearied  with  his  miseries,  a  continued  coarse  of  victory  rendered  him  remark- 
•HI)  ilJsstrioos;  yet  in  my  opinion,  be  seems  to  have  been  much  more  glorious  in 
bis  adversities,  than  his  successes.  For  what  a  great  spirit  was  that  which 
•u  neither  broken,  nor  even  weakened,  by  so  many  calamities  as  rushed  upon 
him  all  at  once  I  Whose  constancy  would  it  not  nave  tried,  to  have  his  wife 
a  prisoner,  bis  four  valiant  brothers  cruelly  pot  to  death,  and  bis  friends  at 
the  same  time  crushed  with  every  kind  of  misfortune ;  so  that  they  who 
neaped  with  their  lives  were  exiled,  and  lost  all  their  estates?  As  for  him- 
•elf,  be  was  not  only  deprived  of  a  large  patrimony,  but  of  a  kingdom  also,  by 
the  most  powerful  sovereign  of  those  times,  and  one  who  had  the  greatest 
presence  of  mind  both  in  deliberation  and  action.  Though  surrounded  with 
all  these  evils  at  once,  and  even  brought  into  extreme  exigence,  yet  he 
sever  despaired  of  recovering  the  kingdom ;  nor  did  he  ever  do  or  say  any 
thing  which  was  unbecoming  a  royal  mind.  He  did  not  act  like  Cato  the 
vouager.  and  Marcus  Brutus,  who  laid  violent  hands  on  themselves ;  neither 
like  Marius,  who,  incensed  by  his  sufferings,  let  loose  the  reins  of  hatred  aod 
passion  against  his  enemies.  On  the  contrary,  when  be  had  recovered  his 
ancient  state  and  kingdom,  he  so  carried  it  to  those  who  bad  put  him  to  great 
hardship  mad  trouble,  that  he  seemed  rather  to  consider  himself  as  their  king, 
tbaa  that  be  bad  ever  been  their  enemy.  And  even  a  little  before  his  death, 
taoogb  a  terrible  distemper  increased  the  troubles  of  his  old  age,  yet  had  he  so 
mach  self-possession,  as  to  confirm  the  present  state  of  the  kingdom,  and 
consult  the  peace  and  benefit  of  posterity.  On  these  accounts,  therefore,  when 
be  died,  all  men  bewailed  ham,  as  being  deprived  not  only  of  a  just  king,  bnt 
of  a  loving  father.  He  departed  this  life  the  9th  of  July,  in  the  year  of  Christ 
1329,  and  the  94th  of  his  reign. 


BOOK  IX. 


Tar.  nobles  of  Scotland  having  performed  the  funeral  obseqnies  for  the  late 
ftwiarch,  as  soon  as  they  could  conveniently,  summoned  a  convention  of  the 
"tales  for  the  election  of  a  regent,  when  the  inclinations  of  the  publio  soon 
ptt-bed  upon  Thomas  Randolph,  earl  of  Murray ;  and  the  rather,  because, 
"e*  in  the  late  reign,  he  had  for  some  years  directed  the  public  affairs :  and 
the  king  at  bis  death  recommended  him  to  the  people,  by  his  last  will  and 
testament 

David  II.  the  ninety-eighth  King,  began  Air  Reign  A.  D.  1330. 

Tat  coronation  of  the  king  was  deferred  till  November  the  24th  of  the  fol- 
low in*  year;  that  so,  by  the  permission  of  the  pope,  be  might  be  anointed, 
*nd  the  new  ceremony  appear  with  greater  pomp  and  splendour  than  usual 
*  i  onfst  the  Scots.  When  the  regent  was  chosen,  the  first  thing  be  did,  was 
t*  ratify  the  peace  made  with  the  English ;  after  which  he  applied  himself  to 
"(tie  peace  at  home,  and  suppress  publio  robberies.  In  order  to  this,  be 
kept  a  strong  guard  about  him,  which  was  ready  on  all  occasions ;  so  that 
•ben  news  waa  brought  htm  as  he  was  going  to  Wijrton,  a  town  in  Galloway, 
that  there  was  a  powerful  gang  of  thieves  that  infested  the  highways,  and 
'•abed  travellers  in  that  country,  he  sent  oot  his  troop  against  them  while 
**  »as  ia  progress,  who  took  every  man  of  them,  whom  he  caused  to  be 
put  to  death.  He  was  so  inexorable  against  morderers,  that  he  eansed  a 
K**oa  to  be  apprehended,  who  bad  lately  returned  from  Rome,  where  he  had 
"burned  the  papal  bull  of  pardon  for  bis  offence,  and  thereupon  thought 
bust  If  secure ;  the  regent  however,  told  him, "  that  the  pope  might  pardon  the 
C«dt  ef  the  soul,  bet  that  the  punishment  of  the  body  belonged  to  the  king." 
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To  prevent  robberies,  which  were  too  frequently  committed,  owing  to  tbt 
remaining  contagion  of  the  wars,  he  made  a  law,  "That  the  coaatrymea 
should  leave  their  iron  tools  and  plough-tackle  in  the  field :  neither  sboakl 
they  shut  their  bouses  or  stalls  at  night ;  aod  that  if  any  ihiog  was  stolen, 
the  loss  was  to  be  repaired  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  who  was  to  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  king;  while  the  king  was  to  be  satisfied  out  of  the  estates  of 
the  robbers,  when  they  were  taken.  There  was  a  countryman,  who  eiiier 
through  excessive  covetousness,  or  judging  that  caution  to  be  vain  aod  £mo- 
lous,  hid  his  ploughshares  in  the  field,  sod  came  to  the  sheriff  to  denied 
satisfaction,  on  the  plea  that  they  were  stolen  ;  the  sheriff  paid  him  presentk. 
but  inquiring  farther  into  the  matter,  aod  finding  that  he  was  the  author  U 
the  theft  himself,  caused  him  to  be  hanged,  and  bis  goods  to  be  forfeited. 
He  restrained  players  and  musicians  from  wandering  up  and  down  tat 
country,  under  severe  penalties.  If  a  person  assaulted  either  a  traveller,  m 
a  public  officer  in  the  discharge  of  bis  office,  be  made  it  lawful  for  any  eat 
to  kill  him ;  so  that  when  thirty  assailants  were  slain  by  the  companions  ef 
a  public  minister  at  a  village  called  Halidon,  be  pronounced  the  fact  just, 
and  indemnified  the  actors.  This  domestic  severity  made  him  as  formidable 
to  villains  at  home,  as  his  valour  did  to  his  enemies  abroad.  And  therefore 
the  English,  who,  upon  king  Robert's  death,  watched  all  occasions  ts 
revenge  themselves,  perceiving  that  they  could  attempt  nothing  by  open  (ores 
as  long  as  Randolph  was  living,  turned  their  thoughts  to  secret  fraud  and 
stratagem. 

The  speodiest  way  to  be  rid  of  their  enemy,  seemed  to  be  by  poiaoa ;  nor 
was  there  wanting  a  fit  wretch  to  undertake  the  deed.  This  was  *  ecruia 
monk  of  that  class,  who  are  brought  op  in  idleness,  and,  for  want  of  masters 
to  teach  them  better,  too  often  pervert  a  good  genius  to  wicked  art*  aad 
practices.  There  were  two  professions  joined  in  this  man,  moakcry  ad 
physic :  the  first  seemed  proper  to  gain  him  admittance ;  the  second  qaatoM 
him  to  perpetrate  his  villany.  Hereupon  be  came  into  Scotland,  gi*iag  net 
every  h  here,  that  as  he  had  skill  in  all  other  parts  of  ph>  sic,  so  particular. 5 
in  curing  the  stone ;  by  which  means  be  obtained  an  eas>  access  to  Use  regent, 
and  being  employed  to  relieve  him,  mixed  a  slow-working  poison  vita  kts 
medicines ;  and  then  taking  a  few  days'  provisions  with  him,  returned  agnm 
into  England,  under  the  pretext  of  obtaining  more  drugs  for  bis  parpoer. 
There  he  made  a  solemn  asseveration  before  king  Edward,  that  Raadolia 
would  die  by  such  a  day.  In  hopes  of  this,  Edward  levied  a  great  army,  aad 
marching  to  the  borders,  found  there  a  considerable  body  of  Soots  read? 
to  receive  him,  not  far  from  his  camp ;  upon  which,  he  sent  a  trumpeter  u> 
them  on  pretence  of  demanding  a  reparation  for  damages,  but  io  reality  to 
ascertain  who  commanded  the  forces.  Randolph,  finding  his  disease  increase, 
and  that  the  monk  did  not  return  at  the  time  appointed,  suspected  all  taiao 
for  the  worse ;  yet,  dissembling  bis  grief  as  much  as  he  could,  ho  aat  ta  a 
chair  before  his  tent  royally  apparelled,  and  gave  a  reply  in  persoa  Io  the 
demands  of  the  herald  at  arms,  as  if  be  had  been  in  perfect  health.  TW 
messenger,  at  his  return,  acquainted  the  king  with  what  be  had  nee*  aod 
heard:  upon  which  the  monk  was  ponisbed  as  an  impostor;  aad  Edward 
marched  back  with  bis  army,  leaving  only  a  guard  on  the  borders  to  pre* eat 
incursions.  As  Randolph  was  hindered  from  advancing  bj  the  violence  u 
his  disease,  be  returned  borne,  disbanded  his  army,  and.  at  Masaelbarxs 
about  four  miles  from  Edinburgh,  departed  this  life  on  tbe'iOth  of  July*  i»  ih* 
year  of  00 r  Lord  1331,  haviog  been  regent  two  years  after  the  death  of  sjbc 
Robert.  He  was  a  man  no  way  inferior  to  any  of  our  Scottish  kings  ta  valvar, 
and  skill  io  military  affairs,  and  far  superior  to  them  in  the  art*  of  peace. 
Ha  left  two  sons  behind  him,  Thomas  and  John,  who  were  both  wortay  at  so 
great  a  father. 

Randolph,  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  as  be  was  called,  being  dead.  fHsartt, 
earl  of  Mar,  was  chosen  in  bis  place,  on  the  3d  of  August,  the  king  betas;  tkeo  tea 
years  old :  and  on  that  very  dav  a  sad  message  was  brought  to  ooort,  tan*  on 
the  31st  of  July  preceding,  Edward  Baliol  was  seen  in  the  Frits  of  Forth, 
with  a  numerous  fleet.  To  make  all  things  more  plain  eoaoaraiaf  bis 
I  must  go  a  little  bank.    When  king  Robert  died,  there  was  oao 
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Twine,  an  Englishman,  of  the  number  of  those  who,  having  received  lands  in 
Scotland,  as  a  reward  of  their  military  service,  dwelt  there.  This  man,  who 
was  of  a  good  family,  bat  of  a  very  wicked  life,  conceiving  hopes  of  greater 
liberty,  on  tbo  death  of  one  king,  and  the  immature  age  of  another,  gave 
atmself  op  most  licentiously  to  unlawful  pleasures ;  so  that  being  often  taken 
ia  adoltery,  and  admonished  by  the  judge  of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  yet  not 
desisting,  be  was  at  laat  excommunicated  by  the  official,  as  tbey  call  him,  ot 
the  bishop  of  Glasgow.  Upon  this,  as  if  he  had  received  a  great  injustice,  he 
iaterrwpted  the  judge  in  bis  progress  to  Ayr,  and  kept  him  a  prisoner,  till, 
by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  he  gave  him  absolution.  Twine  being 
iafonaed  that  James  Douglas  was  extremely  incensed  against  him  for  this 
fact,  and  sought  to  have  him  punished,  fled,  to  avoid  bis  power,  into  France,  and 
taere  addressed  himself  to  Edward  BaJiol,  son  of  John,  who  had  been  for- 
merly king  of  Scotland,  informing  him  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  coontry,  and 
withal  advising  him  not  to  omit  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  recovering  his  father's 
ctowo.  M  For,"  said  he, "  their  king  is  now  but  a  child,  and  hath  more  ene- 
anei  than  friends  about  him,  ready  to  revenge  the  wrongs  done  them  by  hit 
Cither."  He  added,"  that  the  parents  of  somo  were  slain  in  a  public  oonven- 
Uoo  at  Perth,  others  were  banished,  and  lost  their  estates;  many  were 
pautsbfd  with  the  loas  of  part  of  their  domains ;  besides  which,  several  of 
Ecrttftb  extraction,  who  were  deprived  of  the  possessions  Riven  them  by  his 
hiatr,  would,  no  doubt,  be  his  companions  in  the  expedition ;  nay,  he  said 
ibere  were  men  enooxh  of  boih  kingdoms  needy  and  criminal,  who,  either  for 
k"pe  of  gain,  or  to  avoid  the  punishment  of  the  laws,  or  desirous  of  change 
•ad  innovation,  wanted  nothing  but  a  leader  to  begin  a  disturbance.  More- 
over, be  observed,  the  death  of  James  Douglas  who  was  killed  in  Spain,  and 
the  sickness  of  Randolph,  rendering  him  unfit  for  the  government,  there  was 
aot  a  man  besides,  to  whom  the  giddy  and  divided  multitude  would  so  soon 
labmit  as  to  him." 

Baliol  knowing  that  what  he  had  spoken  was  for  the  most  part  true,  and 
Waring  that  Edward,  king  of  England  was  about  to  send  great  forces  into 
^eodaod,  was  easily  persuaded  by  the  crafty  knave,  thongh  of  himself  bo 
•11  desirous  enough  of  empire  and  glory,  to  get  what  ships  he  could  together, 
>ad  to  bear  a  part  in  that  expedition.  But  before  the  coming  of  Baliol  into 
Ujttaad,  Edward  had  disbanded  his  army ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  exiled 
*™'t.  and  those  English  who  had  been  dispossessed  of  their  lands  in  that 
kfstdoss,  socked  to  bis  standard,  by  which  means  he  made  up  no  inconsider- 
»Ut  srmy.  Some  say,  that  he  had  but  six  hundred  men  when  he  undertook 
fu  great  enterprise ;  which  however  seems  not  very  probable.  I  rather 
tatal  their  opinion  is  more  agreeable  to  truth,  who  say,  that  the  English 
misted  him  with  six  thousand  foot  And  they  were  all  more  encouraged,  w  hi  1st 
**?  were  making  their  preparations  for  this  expedition,  when  they  heard 
that  Randolph  was  dead ;  which  event  they  considered  as  a  good  omen  of 
tbrir  future  success.  With  this  fleet  Baliol  came  to  Kinghorn,  and  there 
lioded  his  forces  on  the  1st  day  of  August.  The  Scottish  troops  were  com- 
manded by  David  Cumin,  formerly  Earl  of  Athol,  and  by  Moubray  and  Beau- 
*osc;  and  the  forces  of  the  English  by  Talbot.  On  the  news  of  the  arrival 
*f  thio  leet,  Alexander  Seton,  a  nobleman,  who  happened  to  be  in  those 
sorts  at  that  time,  strove  to  oppose  them,  thinking  that,  upon  their  disorderly 
Itftdiag,  sosse  opportunity  of  service  might  be  offered ;  but  as  few  of  the 
'ouoiry  people  came  in  to  him,  he  and  most  of  his  men  were  cot  off.  Baliol 
•flowed  his  soldiers  a  few  days  to  refresh  themselves  after  their  troublesome 
^•to;  and  then  marohrag  directly  towards  Perth,  pitched  his  tents  by  the 
*ifcr-0Jtlls,  not  far  from  the  water  of  Earn.  The  regent  was  beyond,  and 
Pitnck  Dwnbar  on  this  side  the  river,  each  of  them  with  great  forces,  their 
<aams  being  five  miles  distant  one  from  another.  Baliol,  though,  upon  the 
*wMag  in  of  many  to  him  on  the  report  of  bis  good  success,  made  up  an 
fefwv  of  above  10,000  meo ;  yet,  fearing  to  be  crushed  between  two  powerful 
r*rm**i  thought  it  best  to  attack  them  severally.  Accordingly,  he  resolved 
*  begin  with  Mar  the  regent ;  because  it  was  likely  that  be,  being  most  re- 
**t*t  would  be  less  vigilant,  and  more  liable  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  He 
t*  Andrew  Itoray,  of  ToJUbafdioe,  to  be  hisguide;  who,  not  (taring  tojosn 
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himself  openly  with  the  English,  in  the  night  fastened  and  stack  op  a  pile  or 
stake  in  the  rif  er,  where  it  was  fordable,  to  shew  Baliol's  men  the  way  om. 
Then,  being  covered  by  the  woods  which  grew  on  the  other  tide  the  rim, 
they  came  near  the  enemy  before  they  were  aware ;  especially  as  it  was  u- 
derstood  that  they  kept  but  a  thin  watch  and  slender  guard,  and  passed  ist 
night  without  the  least  apprehension  of  a  foe.  Availing  themselves  of  lk» 
negligence,  they  marched  by  the  oamp  in  great  silence,  thinking  to  make  *a 
assank  on  the  farthest  part  of  it,  where  it  was  supposed  they  should  f  od  then 
wholly  secure.  But  it  happened,  that,  in  the  very  quarter  where  they  pre- 
sumed the  greatest  negligence  was,  Thomas  Randolph  earl  of  Murray,  Roam 
Bruce  earl  of  Car  rick,  Murdo  earl  of  Mouteith,  and  Alexander  Fraser,  kept 
guard.  These  men,  getting  a  strong  company  of  their  friends  together,  re- 
ceived the  first  charge  and  onset  of  the  enemy  very  valiantly  upon  the  edrt 
of  a  ditch,  which  had  been  made  by  the  falling  of  the  rain.  In  the  mean  tin*. 
a  great  noise  and  tumult  arose  in  the  camp,  each  one  hastening  to  his  am*, 
and  rushing  into  the  battle ;  but  so  rashly,  disorderly,  and  without  uVu 
colours,  that  they  broke  the  ranks  of  their  own  men,  who  were  enduring  tar 
brunt  of  the  assailaots ;  thus  the  last  pushing  on  the  first,  fell  both  miserabii 
into  the  ditch,  where  many  were  killed  by  the  enemy,  but  more,  both  of  hone 
and  men,  were  pressed  to  death  by  the  fall ;  and  the  most  part  were  w 
weakened,  that  they  had  hardly  strength  enough  left  either  to  fight  or  fli 
There  fell  of  the  Scots  three  thousand  ;  and  several  of  those  who  escaped  0  u 
towards  Perth,  but  being  few,  and  generally  without  arms  or  guides,  tint 
were  easily  taken  by  the  English,  as  well  as  the  town  itself. 

The  next  day,  Dunbar,  hearing  of  the  overthrow  of  the  other  amy,  and  of 
the  capture  of  Perth ;  but  being  informed,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  small  Dum- 
ber of  the  English  forces,  marched  directly  towards  the  town,  with  intent  f> 
besiege  it,  and  destroy  the  enemy  whilst  they  were  yet  destitute  of  all  thUp 
but  on  debating  the  matter  with  his  chief  officers,  each  excused  himself,  asd 
so  they  departed  without  effecting  any  thing.  Baliol,  having  achieved  sock 
great  things  in  so  short  a  time,  and  beyond  his  expectation,  began  to  eeasidtr 
now  to  gain  over  the  rest  of  the  Scots,  by  favour  or  force.  Here  also  he  »•» 
very  successful,  and,  in  a  short  time,  such  a  vast  concourse  of  people  gatbemi 
about  him,  that  be  thought  it  a  proper  opportunity  to  declare  himself  tin 
This  design  was  the  more  feasible,  inasmuch  as  the  greatest  part  of  \U 
slaughter  had  fallen  upon  the  families  adjoining  to  Perth.  There  were  Li  ><  J 
in  the  field,  besides  the  regent,  Robert  Keith,  with  a  great  number  of  n» 
tenants  and  relations ;  and  there  also  fell  eighty  of  the  family  of  the  Uih»- 
aays,  amongst  whom  was  Alexander  their  chief.  The  name  of  the  Ha" 
would,  likewise,  have  been  quite  extinct  by  this  battle,  bad  not  William.  tu- 
head  of  the  bouse,  left  his  wife  pregoanL  Thomas  Randolph,  Robert  Brer*, 
and  Murdo  earl  of  Monteith,  William  Sinclair  bishop  of  the  Calcdoeiaa*. 
and  Duncan  Macduff,  earl  of  Fife,  were  taken  prisoners;  who,  being  in  wk» 
a  desperate  condition,  wore  forced  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  victor. 

Eowaed  Baliol,  *JU  nintiy-nintk  King,  fcym  kit  rtigu  A.  D.  1332. 

Baliol,  taking  advantage  of  bis  present  fortune,  repaired  to  the  neighbor! 
ing  abbey  of  Scone,  and  there  entered  upon  the  kingdom,  on  the  toth  «l 
August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1332.  Though  by  this  wound  the  poner  of 
David  Brace  was  much  weakened  in  Scotland;  yet  bis  friends  nete  a*i 
broken  in  their  spirits  by  this  calamity,  but  took  care  to  secure  him  from  tae 
dangers  of  war,  as  be  was  not  fit  to"  undertake  the  government  For  taw 
reason  they  sent  him  and  his  wife  to  the  friend  of  bis  father,  Philip  kiajt  of 
France,  to  be  there  out  of  danger.  In  the  mean  time,  they  prepared  them- 
selves  for  all  events,  being  resolved  either  to  die  honourably,  or  restore  their 
country  to  its  former  state.  For  this  purpose,  they,  in  the  first  place,  set  ep 
Andrew  Murray,  a  person  of  illustrious  quality,  son  of  the  sister  of  Robert 
Bruce,  as  regent,  in  the  place  of  Duncan ;  then  they  sent  messengers  throe* i» 
oat  the  kingdom,  partly  to  confirm  and  fix  their  old  friends,  and  partly  to 
spur  up  the  more  remise  to  the  resolution  of  revenging  their  wrongs.  TW 
first  who  took  arms,  as  being  excited  by  their  grief  for  the  loss  of  their  paresu 
and  relations  at  Duplin,  were  Robert  Keith,  and  James  and  Simon  Fraser. 
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who,  ahoit  Ike  middle  of  September,  invested  Perth ;  which  siege,  though  it 
luted  longer  than  they  expected,  ended,  at  the  expiration  of  three  months,  in 
the  Mrftftder  of  the  place.  Macduff,  earl  of  Fife,  w ho  held  the  town  for  Baliol, 
vu  seat  prisoner,  with  bis  wife  and  children,  to  Ki  Id  rummy,  a  castle  in  Mar; 
iml  Andrew  Murray,  of  Tullibardine,  who  discovered  the  ford  over  the  river 
Earn  to  ihe  English,  was  pat  to  death.  The  Black  Book  of  Paisley  says,  that 
tse  walls  of  the  town  were  demolished ;  which  seems  more  probable  to  me,  than 
:Ut  it  should  be  made  a  garrison,  as  others  relate ;  especially  since  there 
ttrt  then  tcry  few  men  faithful  or  brave  enough  for  such  a  trust. 

U  this  time  Baliol  was  in  Annandale,  very  busy  in  receiving  the  homage 
*f  tbe  nobility,  who  were  so  much  surprised  and  astonished  at  the  sudden 
fUofe  of  things,  that  even  Alexander  Bruce,  lord  of  Carrick  and  Galloway, 
'impairing  of  retrieving  his  kinsman  David's  affairs,  came  in  and  joined  the 
cfloqaeror.  After  this  success,  Baliol  despised  his  enemy,  and  became  negli- 
gent ;  of  which,  when  the  regent  heard  by  his  spies,  he  sent  round  Archibald 
Douglas,  brother  of  James  who  was  killed  in  Spain,  informing  bis  friends  that 
if  there  were  any  opportunity  for  action,  he  should  lay  hold  of  it  Accordingly, 
taking  with  him  William  Douglas,  earl  of  Lithsdale,  John  Randolph,  the  son 
<>(  Thoaias,  and  Simon  Fraser,  with  a  thousand  horse,  he  came  to  Moffat ; 
wbrre  bating  sent  out  scoots  to  see  that  tbe  coast  was  clear,  be  marched  in 
up  night,  and  fell  opon  the  camp  of  the  new  king  so  suddenly,  that  the  army 
*u  pot  into  a  fright  and  consternation ;  while  Baliol  himself,  roused  from 
bit  ilcep,  was  fain  to  get  upon  a  horse,  half  naked,  neither  bridled  nor  saddled, 
«»<J  to  ted  away.  Many  of  his  intimate  friends  were  killed;  and  Alexander 
Bruce  was  taken  prisoner,  but  obtained  his  pardon  by  the  means  of  his  kinsman, 
'•ho  Randolph.  Henry  Baliol  gained  great  credit  on  this  occasion,  by  bis 
'<  <ur  from  both  parties;  for,  in  the  flight  and  confusion,  he  defended  bis 
fc-n.  o(oo  whom  the  pursuers  pressed  closely  ;  wounded  a  great  many,  and 
tu*»d  some  of  his  enemies,  and  was  afterwards  slain  himself,  fighting  bravely 
fa  tbe  last  There  fell,  also,  the  chief  of  the  English  faction,  John  Moubray, 
Wilier  Cumin,  and  Richard  Kirk.  This  action  was  fought  on  the  25th  of 
ifcrcober,  in  the  year  1332. 

Tbe  party  of  Bruce  were  somewhat  raised  by  these  successes,  so  that  they 
ciae  io  great  numbers  to  Andrew  Murray,  the  regent,  to  consult  what  was  to 
^  done.  Tbey  made  no  doubt  but  that  Baliol  sought  the  kingdom,  not  for 
tafcscif,  but  for  tbe  English,  by  whom  he  was  guided  and  influenced  in  every 
''-"**.  For  this  reason  they  reckoned  the  king  of  England  their  enemy ;  and 
trcordiagly  prepared  all  things  necessary  for  war,  with  great  diligence,  as 
•ftiost  a  very  powerful  foe.  Tbey  strongly  fortified  the  garrison  of  Berwick, 
^-*»uie  they  believed  the  English  would  attack  that  place  first.  They  made 
A^iaoder  Seton,  a  very  worthy  knight,  governor  of  the  town,  aud  to  Patrick 
Isobar  they  gave  tbe  command  of  the  castle,  with  the  adjoining  precincts. 
*  ilhta  Douglas,  earl  of  Lithsdale,  whose  valour  and  prudence  entitled  him 
u  torn  praise  in  those  times,  was  sent  into  Annandale,  to  defend  the  western 
'"**U;  while  Andrew  Murray  advanced  to  Roxburgh,  where  Baliol  kept  him- 
*"•  Taos  their  several  governments  being  distributed  at  borne,  John  Ran- 
^°*P*  was  sent  into  France  to  wait  upon  David,  and  make  an  address  to  king 
»'Mip,  informing  him  of  the  state  of  Scotland,  and  desiring  of  him  some  aid 
*£*iaft  the  common  enemy.  Murray,  when  he  came  to  Roxburgh,  had  a 
itarp  eacooater  with  Baliol,  at  a  bridge  without  the  town ;  but  in  pressing 
i»  eagerly  after  the  English,  who  were  retreating  over  the  bridge  into  the 
place,  he  was  separated  from  bis  own  men  and  taken  prisoner ;  by  which 
B'*ai  he  lost  a  victory,  after  having  nearly  secured  it. 

It  the  tame  time,  in  another  part  of  the  country,  William  Douglas  of  Lifhs- 
<^«tf ,  i0  i  battle  with  the  English,  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner ;  which 
''miter  m  troubled  his  men,  that  tbey  were  put  to  flight.  This  inconstancy 
"*  '"none  divided  Scotland  again  into  two  factions,  according  as  love,  hatred, 
•■I*,  fear,  or  private  interest,  inclined  men.  The  king  of  England  presuming 
tk*t  these  dissensions  gave  him  a  fit  opportunity  to  seize  upon  Scotland, 
"rmed  Baliol  under  bis  protection,  be  being  too  weak  to  support  himself  by 
Jj»  o»a  strength.  But,  first,  be  exacted  an  oath  of  obedience  from  him  ;  and 
■•*»  regardless  of  his  bond  of  affinity  with  Bruce,  having  no  respect  to  tbe 
*.  2D 
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sanctity  of  leagues,  er  the  religion  of  an  oath,  to  that  be  sifit  sutisfran 
boundless  ambition,  he  declared  war  against  the  Scots,  who  were  at  thu 
time  destitute  of  a  kins;,  and  at  variance  amongst  themselves.  To  jmi 
colourable  plea  of  justice  to  this  hostility,  be  sent  ambassadors  to  deaaaa 
Berwick,  which  town  his  father  and  grandfather  had  held  maoj  years;  sad 
he  presently  followed  up  bis  requisition  with  an  army.  The  Soots  replied  u 
the  English  king,  "  That  Berwick  always  belonged  to  their  country,  all  b» 

grandfather,  Edward,  injuriously  seised  it ;  and  that,  at  length,  wbea  Robm 
truce,  their  last  king,  recovered  the  rest  of  Scotland,  he  took  that  tows  froa 
the  late  king  Edward,  and  reduced  it  to  its  ancient  rightful  possessors  asi 
form  of  government;  and  that  not  long  ago,  Edward  himself,  by  the  advice  st 
his  parliament,  had  renounced  all  right,  which  be  or  his  ancestors  aright  pre- 
tend to  have  over  Scotland  in  general,  or  to  any  of  its  towns  and  placet  a 
Crticular.  From  that  time,  they  were  not  conscious  to  themselves  that  tar? 
d  done  any  thing  against  the  league  which  bad  been  solemnly  swors  fe 
and  confirmed  by  the  alliance  of  a  marriage ;  why,  therefore,  within  the  too- 
pass  of  a  few  years,  were  they  twice  assaulted  by  secret  fraud  and  ©pea  aw* 
These  things  being  so,  they  desired  the  ambassadors  to  incline  the  mad  of 
their  kins;  to  equity,  and  that  he  would  not  watch  his  opportunity  to  injur? 
and  wrong  a  young  king  in  his  absence,  who  was  both  innocent,  and  alio  b « 
own  sister's  husband :  as  for  themselves,  tbey  would  refuse  no  eoodiiaoot  n 
peace,  provided  tbey  were  honourable ;  but  if  Bdward  threatened  them  aiii 
an  unjust  war,  then,  according  to  the  tutelage  of  the  king  committed  to  tarn. 
tbcv  were  resolved  rather  to  die  a  noble  death,  than  consent  to  a  peace  prcjo- 
dioial  to  themselves  or  the  kingdom."  Such  was  the  answer  of  the  eoooc* 
of  Scotland,  v 

The  king  of  England,  however,  sought  not  peace,  but  conquest ;  and  la* '*- 
lore,  having  increased  his  army,  which  was  already  large,  with  foretga  truop. 
be  besieged  Berwick  by  sea  and  land,  omitting  nothing  to  facilitate  tbceap:«  t 
for,  having  a  vast  number  of  forces,  be  gave  the  enemy  no  rest  either  bj  *»;*• 
or  day ;  nor  were  the  besieged  backward  on  their  side,  for  tbey  sallied  oot  op  • 
the  English  every  day  with  boldness  and  intrepidity.  Tbey  also  tare*  -" 
into  their  ships  which  lay  in  the  river,  and  burnt  many  of  them,  lo  «*« 
skirmishes,  William  Seton,  the  governor's  natural  son,  was  lost,  macs  la- 
mented by  all,  on  account  of  bis  singular  valour ;  for,  whilst  he  eadcavos'td 
to  leap  into  an  English  ship,  his  own  being  driven  too  far  of"  by  the  wavn.br 
fell  into  the  sea,  and  was  drowned.  Another  son  of  Alexander,  but  tegitiau'r 
in  too  great  eagerness,  proceeded  so  far  in  a  sally,  that  he  was  taken  by  '•* 
English.  The  siege,  which  began  the  13th  of  April,  had  now  lasted  ihttt 
months ;  and  the  garrison,  besides  their  toil  and  continual  watching*,  been-* 
straitened  for  want  of  provisions;  so  that  the  town,  unable  longer  to  hold  v«* 
made  an  agreement  with  the  English,  that,  unless  relieved  by  the  8tHh  of  M'» 
it  should  be  surrendered  op;  for  performance  of  which,  Thomas  Sctoa,tbt 
eldest  son  of  the  governor,  was  given  as  a  hostage. 

Whilst  these  things  were  transacting  at  Berwick,  the  Scots  called  as  i*» 
sembly  to  consult  about  their  affairs;  and,  since  the  regent  was  priseorr  st 
Roxburgh,  that  they  might  not  be  without  a  leader,  they  cImhc  Arrbi^M 
Douglas  as  captain-general ;  besides  which  they  also  voted,  that  he  should 
have  an  army  to  march  into  England,  that,  by  ravaging  the  neighbour.*; 
counties,  he  might  draw  off  the  king  of  England  from  the  siege.  Poor,:** 
according  to  this  order,  marched  towards  England;  but  beariog  of  the^rre* 
ment  which  Alexander  Seton  had  made,  he  changed  his  mind ;  and  ad«ao>>d. 
though  against  the  advice  of  his  wisest  officers,  directly  against  the  EnxM. 
with  whom,  on  the  eve  of  St  Mary  Magdalene,  be  came  in  sight,  and  was  *<* 
both  by  friends  and  enemies.  The  king  of  England,  though  the  da)  *atret 
come  wherein  it  was  agreed  that  the  town  should  be  surrendered,  jet.  *lf* 
be  saw  the  Scottish  forces  so  near,  sent  a  herald  into  the  town,  to  acquis 
the  governor,  that  unless  he  presently  surrendered  up  bis  garrison,  he  •<•*-** 
put  bis  son  Thomas  to  death.  The  governor  alleged,  that  the  day  apposed 
for  the  surrender  was  not  yet  come,  and  that  he  had  given  bis  faith  to  »af 
till  the  time  allowed  by  their  agreement  was  expired;  but  all  was  in"1* 
Hereupon  love,  pity,  fear,  and  duty  towards  his  country,  variously  esefcawi 
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hra  pawjasnl  and  aanicted  soal ;  while  the  English,  to  drive  the  terror  more 
boo*,  act  op  a  gallows  in  a  place  oasily  visible  to  the  besioged,  whither  the 
sioer  eacasd  the  governor**  two  tone,  one  a  hostage,  and  the  other  a  prisoner 
of  »or,  to  he  brought  forth  to  exeootion.  At  this  miserable  spectacle  the 
Kovrraer  was  in  the  most  dreadful  perplexity  imaginable ;  but  amidst  the  fluc- 
tuation of  his  mind,  his  wife,  the  mother  of  the  young  men,  who  was  a  woman 
uf  mascaline  spirit,  came  to  him,  and  pot  him  in  mind  of  the  fidelity  which  be 
owed  to  his  king,  the  love  doe  to  his  country,  and  the  dignity  of  bis  noble 
family.  Upon  all  these  grounds  she  endeavoured  to  settle  his  wavering  mind, 
»4 liar, "  If  these  children  are  pot  to  death,  yon  have  others  remaining  alive; 
tod,  besides,  we  are  neither  of  us  so  old  bat  we  may  have  more.  If  they 
etcape  death  now,  it  will  not  be  long,  till  by  some  sudden  casnalby,  or  else 
throagh  art,  they  most  yield  to  fate ;  bat  if  any  blot  of  infamy  should  attach 
to  the  family  of  the  Setons,  it  would  remain  to  all  posterity,  and  be  an  inde- 
lible bleorish  even  to  their  innocent  offspring."  She  farther  told  him,  "  That 
ahe  had  often  heard  those  men  much  commended,  by  the  discourses  of  the 
viae,  who  had  given  up  themselves  and  their  children  as  a  sacrifice  for  the 
aaitadoa  of  their  country ;  hoi  that  if  he  should  deliver  the  town  committed 
»  at*  charge,  be  would  betray  bis  trust,  and  be  never  more  certain  of  the  lives 
•f  bis  children  either ;  for  bow  oould  he  hope  that  a  tyrant,  who  violated  his 
huth  bow,  would  stand  to  hie  word  for  the  future ;  and  therefore  she  entreated 
haw  not  to  prefer  an  uncertainty,  and  even  though  it  could  be  obtained,  a 
nooKBtary  advantage,  to  a  certain  and  perpetual  ignominy."  By  this  dis- 
coarse  the  somewhat  settled  bis  mind ;  and,  that  be  might  not  be  shocked  by 
ao  diaaaal  a  spectacle,  she  took  him  to  another  place,  from  whence  the  tragedy 
tomld  not  possibly  he  seen.  The  English  king,  after  inflicting  the  threatened 
aaa^uwat,  which  was  tar  from  being  agreeable  to  some  of  bis  own  people, 
Reeved  his  camp  to  Halidon  Hill,  near  Berwick,  and  there  waited  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy. 

Douglas,  who  before  would  not  hearken  to  the  advice  of  his  grave  counsel- 
Ian,  ia  respect  to  the  plundering  of  the  English  couoties,  and  endeavouring 
to  raise  the  siege,  was  now  inflamed  with  implacable  rage ;  and  withal  pre- 
iewiag ,  that  if,  after  the  perpetration  of  so  horrible  a  wickedness,  almost 
hefart  his  eyes,  he  should  retreat  without  a  battle,  it  might  be  said  that  he 
via  afraid  of  his  adversary,  therefore,  resolved  to  fight  at  any  rate,  and  so 
•arched  directly  towards  the  enemy.  When  be  had  stood  a  good  while  in 
kttle-array,  and  the  English  kept  their  ground,  refusing  to  come  down  into 
tW  plaia,  he  placed  ail  the  Scots  below  them  on  the  side  of  the  same  bill. 
Tut  rash  project  bad  a  suitable  event ;  for  as,  with  great  difficulty,  they  wero 
"wasting  the  acclivity,  the  enemy  with  their  darts,  and  by  rolling  down 
■taaes,  veeaded  them  terribly  before  they  came  to  personal  combat ;  and 
vaea  they  got  up  to  the  summit,  rushed  upon  them  in  such  elose  bodies,  thai 
**j  taabled  them  headlong  down  the  steep  precipices.  There  fell  that  day 
•feat  tea,  bat  some  say  fourteen,  thousand  of  the  Scots ;  and  almost  all  those 
°f  tat  superior  order,  who  had  escaped  in  the  unhappy  battle  of  Duplin,  were 
b*  is  this.  The  chief  of  them,  whose  names  are  recorded,  were  the  general, 
tahtbald  himself,  James,  John,  and  Alan  Stewart,  uncles  to  Robert  the  Second. 
jho  reigned  next  after  the  line  of  Bruce ;  Hugh,  Kenneth,  and  Alexander 
Brace,  who  were  the  several  and  respective  earls  of  Ross,  Sutherland,  and 
r*nwx;  Andrew,  John,  and  Simon,  three  brothers  of  the  Frasers.  This 
"wthrov  of  the  Scots  happened  on  St  Mary  Magdalene's  day,  in  the  year 

Mar  this  fight,  all  relief  being  despaired  of,  Alexander  Seton  surrendered 
**  wva  of  Berwick  to  the  English,  and  Patrick  Dunbar  the  castle,  upon 
"■tdhioa  that  they  should  mareh  out  with  all  their  goods.  But  both  of  them 
•we ;  fareed  to  swear  fealty  to  the  English  t  and  Patrick  Dunbar  was  further 
paired  to  rebuild  the  castle  of  Dunbar  at  hie  own  charge,  having  demolished 
*ttat  It  might  not  be  a  receptacle  to  the  English.  Edward  having  staid 
***  a  few  days,  committed  the  town  with  the  management  of  the  war  to  the 
jwaf  Befiol,  while  he  retired  binasolf  into  has  own  kingdom,  leaving  Edward 
■**  ■  Sootlsad,  a  man  of  great  quality  and  prudence,  with  a  few  English 
"*«.«  assist  Battel  in  reducing  the  rest  of  the  country;  which,  indeed, 
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seemed  no  great  matter  to  accomplish,  since  almost  all  the  nobility  wave  sow 
extinct ;  and,  of  the  few  that  remained,  some  came  in  to  the  conqueror,  sad 
others  retired  either  into  desert,  or  else  fortified  places.  The  gamma  wawa 
remained  faithful  to  David  were  very  few ;  as  on  this  side  the  Forth,  an  isoutf 
in  a  loch,  whence  the  river  Down  flows,  but  scarcely  large  enough  lo  hear  » 
moderate  castle ;  and  Dumbarton  beyond  the  Forth,  a  castle  situated  in  Uses 
Lcven ;  and  also  Ki Id  rummy  and  Urquhart. 

The  next  year  ambassadors  came  from  the  pope,  and  Philip  king  of  Freeor 
to  end  the  disputes  between  the  kings  of  Britain.  The  English  were  so  ck- 
vated  with  the  prosperous  course  of  their  affairs,  that  their  monarch  woaV 
not  so  much  as  admit  the  envoys  into  his  presence ;  for  be  thought  that  im 
hearts  of  the  Scots  were  now  so  depressed,  and  their  strength  so  broken,  t«« 
for  the  future  they  neither  durst  venture,  nor  were  able,  to  rebel.  But  u.« 
great  tranquillity  was  soon  changed  into  a  most  dreadful  war,  and  that :  -> 
upon  a  very  slight  occasion,  where  it  was  least  expected,  even  a  diferrar 
amongst  the  English  themselves  at  Perth.  John  Moobray  had  lands  gitrn  i* 
his  ancestors  in  Scotland,  by  Edward  I. ;  and,  after  losing  them  in  the  tan  *i 
changes  of  the  times,  he  recovered  them  again  when  Edward  Ballot  btc»nf 
king.  He  dying  without  male  issue,  Alexander,  their  uncle,  coounencrf  i 
suit  against  his  nieces,  the  daughters  of  Moobray,  for  the  lands.  The  clam* 
of  the  yonng  women  were  defended  by  Henry  Beaumont,  who  bad  aumr4 
one  of  them ;  and  Richard  Talbot,  and  David  Cumin,  earl  of  Atboi,  bets  rf 
the  English  faction.  Baliol  took  part  with  Alexander,  and  adjudged  the  tart* 
to  him ;  which  so  offended  his  adversaries,  that  they  openly  complained  of  tar 
injustice  of  the  decree;  and  seeing  that  their  complaints  availed  nothisf .  u>« 
left  the  court,  and  went  every  one  to  bis  own  home.  Talbot,  on  setting  ou 
for  England,  was  apprehended,  and  carried  to  Dumbarton ;  but  BeaaawDt 
garrisoned  Dnndarg,  a  strong  castle  of  Booban,  and  took  posaessien  sotaol' 
of  the  lands  which  were  in  controversy,  but  also  of  alJ  the  neigaboanar 
country.  Cumin  went  into  Athol,  where  be  fortified  some  convenient  pUc* 
and  prepared  to  defend  himself  by  force,  in  case  of  his  being  attacked.  Bshw 
now  became  so  much  alarmed  by  this  conspiracy  of  such  potent  persons.  tS»t 
he  altered  his  decree,  and  s;ave  the  estates  in  question  to  Beaumont ;  at  u> 
same  time  reconciling  Cumin,  by  assigning  to  him  many  fertile  lands,  wa** 
belonged  to  Robert  Stuart,  the  next  king.  Alexander  being  concerned  »t  th» 
injurious  affront,  associated  with  Andrew  Murray,  regent  of  the  Scots.  «i> 
had  lately  obtained  his  liberation  from  the  English  by  paying  a  large  ras*o«. 
These  things  took  place  at  different  periods,  yet  I  have  pot  them  togetacr, 
that  the  order  of  the  narrative  might  not  be  interrupted. 

In  the  mean  time,  Baliol,  in  another  part  of  the  country,  attacked  aQ  tbr 
forts  about  Renfrew :  some  of  which  be  took,  others  he  battered  down  •»«* 
demolished.  Having  settled  matters  there  according  to  bis  mind,  he  mi*"* 
over  to  the  island  of  Bute,  and  there  fortified  the  castle  of  Rothsay,  of  ■&*«» 
be  made  Alan  Lisle  governor,  whom  he  bad  before  constituted  chief  jutt><* 
He  made  diligent  search  after  Robert  Stusrt,  grandchild  of  Robert  Brace  S  • 
his  daughter,  to  put  him  to  death;  but  he,  with  the  assistance  of  VYiIJii* 
Heriot  and  John  Gilbert,  was  conveyed  over  in  a  small  boat  to  the  cootmed 
on  the  other  side,  where  horses  stood  ready  for  him,  which  cairied  htm  *■» 
Dumbarton,  to  Malcolm  Fleming,  the  governor  of  thai  castle.  Baliol  but* 
disposed  things  in  Bute,  at  his  return  took  Dunoon,  a  castle  seated  in  Coad 
on  the  adjacent  continent ;  whereupon  the  nobility  of  the  vicinity  were  strvri 
with  such  terror,  that  they  almost  all  submitted  to  him.  M areata*  li* 
thence  the  next  spring,  he  bent  all  his  efforts  against  the  castle  of  Loch  U»»* 
but  the  work  going  on  too  slowly,  he  left  John  Stirling,  a  powerful  knight  oi  -?• 
party,  to  conduct  the  siege*,  with  whom  he  joined  Michael  Arnot,  Dattd  w* 
mvs*,  and  Richard  Melvin,  with  part  of  bis  army.  They  built  a  fort  o«f 
against  the  castle,  where  the  passage  was  narrowest,  and  having  tried  »*« 
ways  to  subdue  it  by  force,  without  being  able  to  accomplish  their  object  * 
account  of  the  vigorous  resistance  made  by  Alao  Vipoot  and  lames  Laab* 
inhabitants  of  St.  Andrew's,  at  last  they  endeavoured  to  drown  it,  by  stoppaf 
up  the  current  of  the  river ;  for  the  Lcven  goes  oat  from  the  lake  or  Iocs  bj 
a  narrow  inlet,  and  an  open  roek.    This  place  they  endeavoured  to  slopes 
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by  «Mm  a  wall,  or  bank,  of  stones  and  heaps  of  earth  piled  one  upon 
another;  hat  the  work  proceeded  very  slowly,  because,  as  the  beat  incom- 
moded Ike  labourers,  so  the  brooks  which  flowed  into  the  lake  were  then 
alaosi  dry ;  and  the  water  being;  spread  abroad,  increased  bat  moderately. 
By  ibis  means  the  siege  was  lengthened  oat  to  the  month  of  July,  when  there 
was  s  holiday  kept  in  remembrance  of  St  Margaret,  formerly  queen  of  Scot- 
land ;  oe  which  day  there  used  to  be  a  great  concourse  of  merchants  at  Don- 
ferudiee,  where  the  body  of  that  saint  is  reported  to  have  been  buried.  Thi- 
ther west  John  8tirring  with  a  great  part  of  his  men ;  some  for  trading,  and 
son*  for  religion,  leaving  the  camp  and  wall  but  slenderly  guarded,  because 
they  thought  themselves  perfectly  secure  from  the  enemy;  knowing  that  none 
of  the  opposite  party  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  except  the  few  who  were 
•hat  op  in  the  castle.  But  the  besieged  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
atatoceof  Stirling,  and  the  weakness  of  his  camp,  as  soon  as  the  evening 
fame,  Boated  the  battering  engines  which  they  had  before  prepared  to  pierce 
Lie  «ali;  and  whilst  the  watch  was  asleep,  made  many  boles  in  it  in  several 
plates.  • 

The  water  having  gained  some  small  passages,  widened  the  orifices  by 
dr^rees.  and  at  last  broke  forth  with  sueh  a  violence,  that  it  tumbled  down 
ail  thtt  was  before  it ;  overflowing  the  plains,  and  oarrying  away  tents,  huts, 
i»eo  half  asleep,  and  horses,  with  a  terrible  noise  into  the  sea.  Those  who 
« ere  in  the  vessels,  by  running  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  affrighted  soldiers, 
added  new  terror  to  the  rest;  so  that  upon  such  a  double  surprise,  every  man 
thoogbt  of  nothing  bat  bow  to  save  himself.  Thus  shiftiog,  they  fled  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  and  left  all  to  the  enemy.  Alan,  at  his  leisure,  carried  into 
u*  eutle  not  only  the  spoils  of  their  camp,  but  the  provisions  also,  which  had 
foa  prepared  for  a  long  siege.  In  another  sally  which  the  garrison  made 
tcaiast  the  guards  who  were  at  Kinross,  they  bad  equal  success ;  the  enemy 
taaf  rooted  and  taken,  and  the  siege  raised. 

About  the  same  time  that  these  things  were  transacting  in  Fife,  the  English 
tittred  Scotland  in  great  force,  both  by  sea  and  land.  But  when  the  ships 
<*■*  into  the  Forth,  their  admiral  struck  upon  the  rocks,  and  the  rest  were  in 
prat  distress ;  so  that  they  returned  home  with  greater  loss  than  booty.  The 
i*od-forcea\  however,  penetrated  as  far  as  Glasgow,  where  Edward  called  a 
ctoocilof  bis  own  faction,  and  finding  that  there  was  neither  general  nor  army 
**  foot  of  the  contrary  party,  he  thought  his  presence  no  longer  necessary ;  so 
fat  ho  returned  into  England,  taking  Baliol  with  him,  whom  he  somewhat 
^trotted,  leaving  David  Cumin,  earl  of  Athol,  to  command  in  Scotland.  He 
*m  of  all  seised  upon  the  large  estates  of  all  the  Stuarts,  which  contained 
Bote,  Arraa,  the  lands  of  Renfrew,  and  a  great  part  of  Kyle  and  Cunningham ; 
»*  alto  confirmed  Alan  Lisle  in  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  Bute,  which  post 
ttwecaJI  sheriff,  others  seneschal;  and  he  enjoined  the  neighbouring  countries 
w  obey  him.  Then  he  marched  himself  into  another  part  of  the  country ,  where 
*  reduced  the  counties  of  Buchan  and  Murray ;  and  though  he  was  now  grown 
*****  beyond  the  rate  of  a  private  man,  yet  be  issued  all  his  proclamations 
aid  pahbe  edicts  in  the  name  of  the  two  kings,  Edward  and  Baliol. 

At  this  time  there  was  not  one  person  in  Scotland  that  durst  acknowledge 
tle  aavereign  title  of  Bruce,  except  a  few  idle  boys  who  would  sometimes  do 
10  oot  of  mere  sport  and  pastime.  Notwithstanding  this,  Robert  Stuart,  who 
"*■  lay  private  in  Dumbarton,  judging  that  something  might  be  attempted  in 
**  abieace  of  Cumin,  made  the  Campbells,  a  powerful  family  in  Argylc,  ac- 
SQuated  with  bis  project  Colin,  the  chief  of  them,  accordingly  met  him,  with 
lk°ot  four  thousand  men,  at  Dunoon,  a  castle  in  Cowal,  which  he  soon  sor- 
P1*^  Upon  this  rumour,  the  islanders  of  Bute,  who  were  divided  from  it 
'■J.'  by  a  narrow  sea,  rose,  and  hastened  to  join  their  old  masters.  Alan  Lisle 
"'tat  collected  what  force  be  could  to  prevent  their  marob,  these  poor  people, 
•••  for  the  most  part  were  unarmed,  and  bad  assembled  rather  in  a  fit  of  pas- 
"•e  thou  through  any  judicious  couosel,  being  struck  with  a  sudden  terror, 
ritJ0  the  next  bill,  where  they  took  shelter  amidst  a  great  number  of  stones, 
%**b  they  converted  into  weapons,  and  threw  down  like  showers  of  hailstones 
*f*a  their  enemies.  As  their  numbers  were  few,  the  others  treated  them  with 
ctalaalP^  and  puahed  forward  to  dislodge  them,  bat  met  with  sach  a  rode 
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reception*  that  they  were  glad  to  retreat  without  coming  into  dote  combat.  At 
they  retired,  the  islanders  pressed  upon  them  so  furiously,  that  the  most  vinea*. 
of  their  enemies,  with  Alan  Lisle  himself,  were  killed,  and  John  Gilbert,  gew- 
nor  of  the  eastle  of  Bute,  was  taken  prisoner;  so  that  the  victors  armed  aa&t 
of  their  own  men  with  the  spoils  of  the  slain.  This  extraordinary,  sad  not  u* 
bloody,  conquest  was  followed  hy  the  surrender  of  the  eastle  of  Bole.  Wbri 
the  noise  of  these  things  was  spread  abroad,  Thomas  Bruce,  earl  ef  Carrie* 
with  his  neighbours  aud  allies,  out  of  Kyle  and  Cunningham ;  as  also  WuJuc 
Carrnther  of  Annandale,  who  always  had  withstood  the  government  of  the  Eu- 
lish,  with  bis  friends  aud  kiusinen,  came  from  their  retreat*  and  joined  blurt 
John  Randolph,  earl  of  Murray,  returning  at  thie  time  from  France,  gi" 
some  hopes  of  foreign  assistance ;  whereupon,  being  encouraged  to  grou* 
enterprises,  they  collected  an  army,  with  the  aid  of  Godfrey  Boss,  seernW 
Ayr,  and  in  a  short  time  drew  all  Corrick,  Kyle,  and  Cunningham  to  their 
aide.  The  people  of  Renfrew,  likewise,  came  in  of  their  own  accord  to  mm- 
eiate  with  their  old  masters,  the  Stuarts:  while  the  vassals  of  Andrew  Matrir 
following  their  example,  drew  the  rest  of  Clydesdale  to  the  same  caatr 
Their  confidence  being  io creased  by  such  a  happy  beginning,  thst  there  aujcu 
be  some  form  of  an  executive  government  among  themselves,  they  calkd  10- 

S ether  the  chief  of  their  party,  and  constituted  two  regents,  namely,  Robert 
tuart,  who,  though  a  young  man,  had,  io  lesser  expeditions,  given  »iind 
marks  of  bis  love  to  his  country ;  and  John  Randolph,  a  person  worth)  of  in 
father  and  brother,  who  were  both  eminent  patriots.  Randolph  being  feat 
with  a  strong  party  into  the  northern  countries,  there  Hocked  ia  to  bin  a  J 
those  who  were  weary  of  the  heavy  yoke  of  the  English ;  insomuch  that  !>**»•! 
Cumin,  being  amazed  at  the  instability  and  change  of  men's  minds,  ied  >t- 
Locbaber,  followed  by  Randolph,  who  drove  him  into  a  comer,  where,  beir.c 
in  great  waot  of  provisions,  he  was  forced  to  yield.  Upon  his  sweat iog  fc*'« 
to  Bruce,  however,  he  was -dismissed  by  the  conqueror,  who  gave  so  sw» 
credit  to  his  promises,  that,  at  his  departure,  he  made  htm  bis  deputy:  ** 
was  be  wanting  in  a  show  of  seal  for  the  cause  which  he  now  espoused.  I* 
the  mean  time,  Randolph,  returning  into  Lothian,  joined  his  old  friend  V\  ttiisn 
Douglas,  who  being  released,  and  lately  come  out  of  Engtaad,  auJscirotii 
revenged  his  long  imprisonment  by  a  great  slaughter  of  his  enemies.  Aodree 
Murray,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Roxburgh,  likewise  returned ;  •* 
that,  having  oftcers  enough,  the  regent  called  an  assembly  at  Perth,  to  I* 
held  on  the  first  day  of  April ;  where,  however,  though  abundance  of  nw  so* 
biMty  met  together,  they  were  not  able  to  effect  any  thing,  owing  to  the  rrw* 
fend  betwixt  William  Dooglaa  and  David  Cumin.  The  alleged  cause  et  Uj 
contention  was,  that  Cumin  had  been  the  means  of  preventing  the  esrlfcf 
liberation  of  Douglas  by  the  English.  Stuart  favoured  Cumin,  but  abnsttnJ 
the  rest  stood  op  for  Douglas.  Cumin  maintained,  that  be  came  with  a  n*» 
than  ordinary  train  to  the  assembly,  on  account  of  this  difference;  and,  iader! 
he  brought  so  many  of  bis  friends  and  tenants  along  with  him,  that  he  became 
JbfBMdanle  to  all  the  rest ;  and  besides  bis  disposition,  which  was  restks*  as* 
mutable,  his  great  capacity,  and  the  report  of  the  coming  of  the  Bngbsh,  ■»«* 
whom  CTory  one  knew  that  Athol  would  join,  increased  their  auspfc  inss  « 
him.  Not  long  after,  Edward  aetuaily  invaded  Scotland  with  great  •*«**• 
both  by  sen  and  land,  bringing  Baliol  along  with  him ;  and  while  bis  lest,  e*>» 
listing  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  sail,  entered  the  Forth,  be  ntaiehed  anwf 
by  land,  spoiling  the  country  as  he  went  along,  till  he  came  to  ?****•**?*, 
he  waited  for  Cumin.  In  the  mean  time,  Randolph  went  to  John,  the  cawf  *> 
the  Western  isles ;  but  not  being  able  to  draw  him  to  his  party,  he  was  ess- 
tent,  in  so  troublesome  a  posture  of  affairs,  to  make  a  trace  with  him  for  **•* 
months;  after  this,  retarniug  to  Robert,  the  other  regent,  be  foejnd  •!»***• 
feronsly  sick ;  so  that,  in  this  critical  period,  all  the  burden  seemed  w  » 
cast  upon  his  shoulders.  Under  these  circumstances,  bo  durst  not  tf>(  *J 
English  in  a  set  bottle,  bat  divided  his  force,  in  order  to  harass  then  » 
parties.  Hearing,  also,  that  a  strong  body  of  Flemings,  from  GwsUres,  ** 
•nmlng  on  the  march  to  Join  the  English  in  Scotland,  no  waited  for  thnvftrirw 
on  the  borders ;  where  also  Patrick,  earl  of  March,  nod  William  Doofh*  « 
IiddcedaJc,  met  bun,  together  with  Astunder  Ramsay,  om  of  the 
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tipeiitaoed  soldier*  of  that  age.  All  these  waited  for  the  foreign  troops 
ta  the  etJds  near  Edinburgh ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  came  to  sight  of  each  other, 
Che  sense  began  immediately ;  bat  after  a  short  conflict,  the  foreigners  were 
omeoae,  and  led  to  the  next  hill,  where  there  was  an  old  ruinous  castle ;  so 
that  tee  next  day,  having  no  provision,  they  surrendered  themselves,  on 
roodiiioa  of  having  their  lives  spared.  Randolph,  out  of  respeet  to  Philip 
of  Valots,  who  was  their  singular  good  friend,  as  was  then  said,  did  not  only 
(ttt \y  release  them,  bat  accommodated  them  with  provisions  for  their  march ; 
•ad  even  aadertook  to  be  their  convoy  ;  bat,  on  the  way,  he  was  taken  by 
ike  Ear, Ksh  party  in  an  ambuscade,  and  so  brought  to  the  king,  who  was  then 
be«eijog  Perth  with  a  powerful  army. 

At  the  same  time,  David  Cumin,  who  guided  all  his  counsels  according  to 
the  iseuaations  of  fortune,  being  glad  of  the  distress  of  his  enemy,  eame  to 
tW  kisf  of  Bnglund,  and  promised  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  be  would  drive 
lil  the  adherents  of  Brace  out  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  in  truth,  he  was  active 
rsoagb  in  performing  his  promise.  For  Perth  being  surrendered,  and  its 
wai  %  demolished,  the  king  prepared  to  return  to  England,  because  the  sup* 
pif<  for  his  army  came  in  but  slowly ;  all  the  Scots,  upon  notice  of  his  coming, 
htmx  driven  their  cattle  to  the  mountains ;  while  they  oonf  eyed  their  other 
jwof  iiions  to  remote  places  of  strength,  or  utterly  spoiled  them.  Nor  did  the 
4ft,  oo  which  the  king  most  relied  for  bread  to  support  bis  army,  render 
•ta  sMcb  relief.  For  as  soon  as  it  arrived  in  the  Forth,  and  bad  destroyed  a 
arttuiery  ef  religion  in  the  isle  of  Inchcolm,  while  riding  at  anchor  in  the  open 
*t.  it  became  much  distressed  by  a  tempestuous  storm,  so  that  a  few  of  tbo 
ttipi  only  could  gee  to  Inohkeitb,  a  desolate  island  near  adjoining,  the  rest 
bio*  driven  off  by  the  winds.  As  soon  as  they  could  recover  themselves,  they 
tutted  the  cause  of  the  tempest  to  St.  Colomba.  because  they  bad,  through 
iurfret  eroelly  destroyed  his  monastery  :  on  which  account,  whatever  plnn* 
to  the j  had  gained,  they  carried  it  thither  as  an  expiation  of  their  offenoe ; 
amber  was  any  memorable  act  performed  by  that  fleet  tbe  whole  year. 

Though  these  causes  combined  to  make  the  king  of  England  think  of  bis 
"tern,  he  was  principally  impelled  to  hasten  it  by  bis  inclination  to  a  war 
•nh  Prance.  Accordingly,  he  marched  back  bis  army,  taking  Baliol  with 
'•  it  tat  leaving  Cumin  behind,  ss  agent,  to  put  an  end  to  the  Scottish  troubles, 
*tu»fa  were  now  considered  as  drawing  to  a  close.  Cumin,  to  ingratiate 
LaHf  with  both  kings,  and  revenge  himself  on  bis  enemy,  was  exceedingly 
f***l  1a  bis  proceedings;  which  severity  of  bis  was  the  more  resented,  as 
^  bad  so  very  lately  and  easily  himself  obtained  bis  pardon,  when  be  was 
netted  to  the  lowest  ebb.  There  were  scarcely  above  three  of  all  the  Scot* 
tab  soetlity,  whom  either  promises  couk)  entice,  or  dangers  compel,  to  sub- 
ait  la  the  English  yoke ;  namely,  Patrick,  earl  of  March,  Andrew  Murray, 
iad  Willism  Douglas.  These  chiefs,  joining  their  forces,  marched  to  Kil- 
*:%ae  forest,  against  Cumin,  who  waa  besieging  KJ  Id  rummy  castle ;  and  with 
«■••  they  bad  a  sharp  conflict  Cumin  was  more  it  number,  nnd  bad  almost 
xm*Mjed  his  enemies,  but  the  coming  in  of  John  Craig,  governor  of  the 
"utc,  with  three  hundred  fresh  men,  decided  tbe  business,  and  gave,  to  tbe 
Ply  of  Brace,  a  complete  victory.  The  most  valiant  of  Cumin's  army  were 
^itd,  either  in  the  notion  or  pursuit ;  many  saved  themselves  in  a  neighbour- 
>ar  cattle,  called  Cameron,  belonging  to  Robert  Memoes ;  but,  ss  there  worn 
m  protirioM  for  so  great  a  number,  nnd  the  place  was  small,  the  next  day 
it  Mrreanered,  nnd  the  defendants,  upon  their  submission,  confirmed  by  an 
*"*,  were  pardoned.  There  fell  in  this  battle,  besides  the  general  himself, 
kWrt  Br»dT  and  Walter  Cumin,  two  of  bis  intimate  friends ;  while  Thomas, 
L't  brother,  being  taken  prisoner,  was  the  next  bay  beheaded. 

I  poa  this  victory,  Randolph  being  n  prisoner,  and  Stuart  sick,  the  name,  aa 
•ril  ss  the  power  of  regent  was  conferred  on  Andrew  Murray,  by  military 
r«ueoL  For,  when  letters  came  from  the  king  of  France,  concerning  a 
tf*«.  the  nobles  of  the  party  of  Bruce  being  met  to  receive  them,  unanimously 
i*"**1  to  restore  that  former  honour  to  Murray,  of  which  his  calamitous  mis- 
I'vtsots  had  deprived  him.  He,  after  tbe  truce  for  a  few  months  bad  expired, 
J^t  asp  in  the  castle  of  Loehindores,  which  was  held  by  the  wife  of  David 
That  lady,  ioraweaing  what  would  happen,  implored  sucoour  of  the 
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English,  wjo  shortly  after  landed  some  forces  in  Murray,  and  raised  thr 
eiege.  They  also  poshed  as  far  as  Elgin,  a  town  situated  by  the  river  Lwef. 
wastiog  the  country  as  they  went  with  fire  and  sword.  In  their  projcme  to 
Perth,  they  burnt  Aberdeen,  and  garrisoned  the  castles  throughout  Ners*. 
Dunnotter,  Kineff,  and  Lanriston.  They  also  compelled  the  six  adjoins* 
monasteries  to  repair  the  walls  of  Perth,  which  were  demolished,  and  tare, 
committing  the  affairs  of  Scotland  to  Edward  Baliol,  who  was  now  retarare 
they  went  back  to  England.  On  their  departure,  and  the  low  condition  of  tK 
Scots,  Henry  Beaumont  thought  it  a  fit  opportunity  for  him  to  rise  and  re- 
venge the  death  of  his  son-in-law,  the  earl  of  Atbol ;  and  accordingly  he  slew, 
without  distinction,  and  in  a  cruel  manner,  all  that  be  could  take,  who  a»£ 
been  in  the  fight  of  Kilblane.  Andrew  Murray  closely  besieged  hiss  in  !>■*> 
darg,  and,  having  forced  him  to  surrender,  upon  taking  bis  oath  that  he  wo*  *J 
return  no  more  into  Scotlaod  in  a  hostile  manner,  dismissed  hisn  saleJ* 
Then,  by  a  continued  course  of  viotory,  he  took  all  the  strong  fortresses  «a 
the  farther  side  of  the  Forth,  except  the  castle  ofCupar,  and  the  town  of 
Perth,  and,  after  expelling  the  garrison*,  wholly  demolished  them.  He  net: 
entered  England,  where  be  obtained  great  booty,  and  thus  somewhat  rea\e«cd 
the  spirits  of  bis  soldiers,  who  bad  suffered  much  through  want  in  their  owe 
country.  For  as  Scotland  bad  been  harassed  that  year  by  the  ravage*  c/ 
war,  and  wasted  by  the  dairy  incursions  of  both  parties,  the  folds  lay  aatiiic*. 
and  there  was  such  a  famine,  that  the  English  were  forced  to  quit  the  strosv 
castle  of  Cupar  for  want  of  provisions.  A  Scottish  seaman,  who  had  kti 
ill-treated  by  them,  being  employed  to  transport  the  garrison  by  night  t» 
Lothian,  debarked  them  upon  a  bank  of  sand,  which  was  bars  when  the  tic* 
was  out.  Thinking  it  bad  been  the  main  land,  tbey  went  a  litUe  way 
then  met  the  sea  again,  which  made  them  call  out  for  the  vessel  to 
but  iu  vain,  and  every  man  perished. 

The  next  year,  or  1937,  the  English  besieged  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  w 
was  defended  by  Agnes,  wife  of  the  earl  of  March,  commonly  soreasned  i** 
Black,  a  woman  of  masculine  spirit  The  siege,  which  was  conducted  by  Uc 
earls  of  Salisbury  and  Arundel,  lasted  longer  than  was  expected,  so  that  tw 
supplies  were  sent  into  Scotland  to  relieve  Baliol;  the  one  convoyed  bi 
Montfort,  and  the  other  by  Richard  Talbot.  Lawrence  Preston  overtocA 
Montfort,  killed  him  in  battle,  and  rooted  his  army ;  but  be  died  himself  mk« 
after,  of  the  wounds  he  received ;  which  caused  his  soldiers  to  avenge  the  l>u 
of  their  general  on  the  unhappy  captives,  whom  they  inhumanly  pat  to  deal* 
Talbot  was  also  taken  prisoner  by  William  Keiib,  and  his  army  mated ;  not- 
withstanding which,  the  operations  against  Dunbar  were  still  coetiaaed, 
as  all  access  by  sea  was  cut  off  by  the  English,  the  besieged  were  drivea  to 
great  a  want  of  provision,  that  the  place  must  have  surrendered,  had 
Alexander  Ramsay,  by  a  seasonable  and  bold  attempt,  relieved  it  la  tst 
dead  of  the  night,  be  sailed  by  the  watch,  which,  in  Genoese  galleys,  kept  tW 
sea-coast,  and  came  up  to  the  castle,  where  be  landed  forty  men,  with  a  great 
quantity  of  provisions.  Having  effected  this,  be  joined  part  of  the  garrison  wit* 
his  own  men,  and  came  so  suddenly  in  the  dark  upon  the  English  sensed,  that 
he  made  a  great  slaughter  amoogsttbem ;  for  they  little  expected  a  sally  frost 
an  enemy,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  almost  conquered.  After  acaarvtec 
this  exploit,  be,  the  next  night,  returned  back  as  securely  as  be  came.  Thin, 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  the  siege  of  Dunbar  was  raised ;  Edward  recaaW 
his  forces  for  the  prosecution  of  the  French  war,  after  they  had  great" 
fatigued  themselves,  and  tried  every  means  to  become  masters  of  the  pUrr 

Andrew  Murray,  seeing  that  bis  country  was  now  almost  wholly  freed  +>«« 
invaders,  attempted  to  red  no©  Stirling  and  Edinburgh,  but  was  oblisvd  •■■ 
depart  from  both  without  takiog  either ;  however,  he  subdued  all  Lothian,  ar- ! 
brought  it  under  the  king's  authority.  In  the  mean  time,  to  give  his  weant .' 
mind  a  little  relaxation,  be  went  to  see  bis  lands  and  possessioas  beyond  v : 
mountains,  where  he  died  ;  and  was  buried  at  Rosemark,  much  lament***  a»-i 
respected  by  all  good  men ;  for,  during  the  two  years  and  a  half  that  he  •«: 
at  the  helm  of  affairs,  he  performed  such  great  actions,  as  might  seem  sen 
dent  for  the  whole  life  of  one  of  the  greatest  generals  in  the  world. 

After  him,  Staart  was  made  regent  till  the  return  of  David  oat  af  Franc* 
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wad  tbosgh  bat  a  young  roan,  he  pained,  that  jear,  the  advantage  over  the 
Foetus  in  many  light  skirmishes.  These  encounters  were  conducted  by  Wil- 
liam Doeglas,  who  ran  great  hazard  of  his  life,  and  was  often  wounded  ;  yet 
he  drpte  the  English  out  of  Teviotdalc :  besides  which,  he  took  the  castle  of 
Hermitage  in  Iiddesdale,  and  after  surprising  a  great  store  of  provision  be* 
lonciog  to  the  enemy  at  Melrose,  he  fortified  that  place.  He  had  such  a  sharp 
and  obstinate  combat  with  Barclay,  that  the  latter,  with  but  three  in  his  com- 
pany, escaped  with  difficulty  under  cover  of  the  night.  He  also  overthrew 
we  forces  of  John  Stirling  in  a  bloody  attack,  yet  shortly  after  he  had  a  nar- 
row chance  of  being  taken  by  him ;  but  recovering  himself  at  the  close  of  a 
leree  engagement,  he  put  Stirling  to  flight,  slew  thirty  of  bis  companions,  and 
took  forty  others  prisoners.  He  so  pressed  upon  William  Abernetby,  by 
•  bom  he  had  been  defeated  five  times  in  one  day,  that  before  night  he  slew 
*U  bis  meo,  and  brought  bim  away  prisoner.  He  was  equally  successful  in 
renqoeriag  Laurence  Vaux,  who  was  a  very  powerful  enemy.  At  length,  he 
«rai  over  to  king  David  in  France,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  state  of  Scottish 
affairs.  The  neat  year,  which  was  1339,  Stuart,  hoping  to  pursue  his  good 
fortune,  levied  an  army,  and,  dividing  it  into  four  parts,  endeavoured  to  re- 
doee  Perth ;  bat  the  English  defended  it  so  valiantly,  that  he  was  wounded, 
aad  forced  to  retreat.  After  the  place  had  been  invested  three  months,  and 
uV  besiegers  almost  despaired  of  success,  Douglas  came  to  their  assistance, 
fcnnnn;  with  bim  five  pirate  ships  that  he  had  hired,  and  in  which  were  some 
»«<<iiers.  and  ene/'nes  of  war.  Part  of  the  men  were  landed,  but  the  rest  were 
vm  in  their  ships,  to  secure  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tay.  Douglas  himself 
•eot  to  recover  the  castle  of  Cupar ;  which,  after  being  deserted  by  the  Eng- 
lish, «as  seized  by  the  Scots,  and  William  Bullock,  an  English  priest,  who 
•is  also  treasurer,  made  governor.  Douglas  agreed  with  him,  that  he  should 
save  lands  in  Scotland,  if  he  would  come  over  to  his  party ;  which  he  was  the 
sure  easily  persuaded  to  do,  because  he  could  expect  no  aid  from  England, 
aad  did  not  much  confide  in  the  Scots  who  were  in  garrison  with  him.  This 
sun  proved  afterwards  very  brave,  faithful,  and  of  great  use  to  the  Scots. 

The  siege  of  Perth  had  now  lasted  four  months,  and  would  have  continued 
aweb  longer,  bad  not  the  earl  of  Ross  drained  the  water  out  of  the  trench,  by 
*»&es  and  subterraneous  passages ;  which  enabled  the  assailants  to  approach 
u^  «ery  walls,  and  drite  the  garrison  from  their  works,  by  the  missiles  that 
•ere  thrown  principally  from  the  engines.  The  Eoglisb,  tbcrforee,  were  forced 
' » wrrendcr  upon  terms,  and  to  march  out,  with  their  baggage,  whither  they 
ri'*«ed.  Soon  after  this,  Stirling  also  submitted  on  the  same  conditions ; 
-  d  Maurice  Murray,  the  son  of  Andrew,  was  made  governor  of  the  castle. 
•>il.ot  was  so  dispirited  by  this  sudden  change  of  affairs,  that  he  left  Gallo- 
*",  where  he  usually  resided,  and  went  to  England.  Some  time  after,  the 
■  *»Ue  of  Edinburgh  was  taken,  not  by  force,  but  stratagem.  Walter  Curry, 
aerckant,  who  then  happened  to  have  a  vessel  laden  with  provisions  in  the 
l*»  or  frith  of  the  river  Tay.  at  Dundee,  was  sent  for  by  William  Douglas 
**ts  the  Forth ;  where  be  and  Bullock  agreed,  that  Curry  should  assume  the 
f»uacter  of  aa  Englishman,  and  carry  two  bottles  of  his  best  wine,  with  other 
prrse att,  to  the  governor  of  the  castle ;  desiring;  bis  leave  to  sell  the  rest  of 
'••  provisions  in  the  castle  ;  as  also  to  inform  him,  that  if  he  or  the  garrison 
•itod  ia  any  need  of  bis  service,  he  would  gratify  them,  as  far  as  he  was  able. 
I  poa  this,  the  governor  commanded  him  to  bring  in  some  hogsheads  of  wine, 
>i>b  a  quantity  of  biscuits,  promising  bim  free  admittance  whenever  be  came. 
,,gr'j.  accordingly,  pretending  great  fear  of  the  Scots,  who  often  made  incur- 
*°o»  into  the  neighbouring  parts,  said  that  he  should  come  at  a  very  early 
»  *r  the  neat  morning;. 

1"  the  course  of  the  night,  Douglas  took  with  him  twelve  chosen  men, 
tU  dotted  ia  the  habiliments  of  mariners,  under  which  they  bid  their  arms, 
«*d  thus  carried  provisions  into  the  castle.  The  rest  of  their  men  they 
r  aced  in  ambush  as  near  as  might  be,  commanding  them  to  wait  for  the  sig- 
* «'  Doeglas  and  Simon  Fraser  went  before,  and  commanded  the  other  eleven 
*"*;•"■•  at  a  moderate  distance.  When  they  were  admitted  through  the  por- 
1  '■  •Weh  was  made  of  beams  before  the  entrance  of  the  castle,  they  observed 

1  ;l  the  keys  of  the  doors  hung  on  the  arm  of  the  sentinel,  whom  they  there- 
k  o  • 
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fore  despatched,  then  opened  the  gate ;  and,  as  they  had  before 
the  signal  to  their  companions,  by  blowing  a  born.  This  sound,  whit 
quickened  the  advance  of  those  who  were  in  ambash,  alarmed  the  gwards ;  aw 
one  understanding  that  their  friends,  and  the  other  that  their  enemies,  w«t» 
got  into  the  castle.  Both  parties  made  all  the  haste  they  ooald;  the  Sceo 
east  down  their  burdens  in  the  passage  of  the  gate,  lest  the  doors  might  W 
shot  and  keep  out  their  friends,  who  could  march  but  slowly  up  so  steep  as 
ascent.  Here  a  sharp  conflict  ensued,  with  loss  on  both  sides ;  hot  at  last  tat 
soldiers  of  the  garrison  were  all  killed,  except  the  governor  and  six  others. 

It  was  this  year,  or,  as  some  say,  the  former,  that  Alexander  Ramsay,  tar 
most  experienced  captain  of  all  the  Scots,  made  his  expedition  iotoBng  lane. 
Men  had  so  great  an  opinion  of  his  skill  in  military  affairs,  that  every  eat 
was  accounted  but  a  raw  soldier  who  had  not  been  disciplined  by  ham ;  ana 
therefore  all  the  young  people  were  eager  to  join  his  corps,  as  the  ooiy  atbaci 
where  the  art  of  war  was  to  be  learned.  After  making  several  smoees*faft 
expeditions  into  the  enemy's  country,  though  with  only  a  small  force,  and  had- 
ing now  that  their  affairs  were  declining  in  Scotland,  be  was  emboldened  u» 
attempt  greater  things ;  and,  accordingly,  gathering  together  a  noble  army  af 
his  tenants  and  friends,  be  ravaged  all  Northumberland.  Upon  his  retreat, 
the  English  collected  the  whole  of  their  troops  from  the  country  and  garrisons, 
and  followed  him  with  a  great  army.  Thus  pressed,  it  was  dimcoJt  to  deter- 
mine what  course  for  Alexander  to  adopt.  He  could  not  avoid  fightiag ;  ana 
yet  perceived  that  his  soldiers  were  somewhat  dejected,  by  reason  of  the  mul- 
titude of  the  enemy.  Iu  these  circumstances,  he  sent  off  the  plunder  brier*, 
then,  placing  his  foot  in  ambush,  commanded  the  horsemen  to  straggle  about 
as  if  they  were  flying ;  and,  when  tbey  had  passed  the  place  where  their  cosv 
rades  lay  concealed,  to  rally  again  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  Toe  Bug hsk. 
imagining  that  the  horse  had  fled  in  good  earnest,  pursued  them  io  the  saw* 
disorderly  manner ;  and,  when  the  signal  was  given  for  the  Scots  to  rally,  is 
a  moment  they  turned  back  upon  them,  while  the  foot  as  suddenly  iasoed  est 
of  ambush ;  which  struck  such  a  consternation  and  terror  into  the  enemy,  that 
they  retreated  faster  than  they  bad  before  pursued ;  so  that  many  of  them  •err 
killed,  a  great  number  taken,  and  the  booty  was  carried  home  safe*  Assosgtt 
the  prisoners  was  the  governor  of  Roxburgh,  who  had  drawn  out  almost  ail 
his  garrison ;  so  that  Alexander,  knowing  the  town  was  in  a  defenceless  state, 
attacked  and  easily  took  it  at  the  first  onset  He  next  seined  the  lower  part 
of  the  castle,  on  which  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  fled  into  a  strong  lower 
in  the  town ;  but,  being  vigorously  assailed,  and  having  no  hopes  of  rebcC 
they  surrendered.  Some  sny  that  the  earl  of  Salisbury  was  there  eopturrd. 
nnd  exchanged  for  John  Randolph ;  but  most  writers,  whom  I  am  rather  nv 
alined  to  follow,  affirm,  that  this  nobleman  was  taken  prisoner  io  France  at 
the  troops  of  tbat  country.  Randolph  next  went  into  Annaadaasy  where  at 
recovered  his  castle,  which  was  seated  by  Lochmabeu,  from  the  Unguis 
After  this,  the  three  governors  of  the  borders,  Alexander  Ramsay  of  the  east 
William  Douglas  of  the  middle,  and  Randolph  of  the  west,  drove  the  Sag hth 
beyond  their  old  bounds,  which  they  possessed  in  the  reign  of  AJexaodrr  II L 
and  left  them  no  footing  at  all  in  Scotland,  except  Berwick.  Seaae  sat.  m 
which  the  Black  Book  of  Paisley  agrees,  that  Roxburgh  was  takoa  in  the 
night  by  Ramsay,  who  set  ladders  to  the  walls  while  the  watch  was  asleep,  en 
the  30th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1349. 

The  same  year,  on  the  2d  of  July,  David  Bruce  and  his  wile  arrived  at  la- 
vcrbertie,  nine  years  after  his  departure.  His  coming  was  the  more  accept- 
able, beeaose  the  affairs  of  Scotland  were  then  at  a  low  ebb.  For  Rdward 
baling  made  a  truce  for  three  years  with  Philip,  king  of  France,  at  Toaraa%. 
aod  so  being  freed  from  his  French  war,  determined  to  invade  iSeoalaod  «»te 
all  his  foree.  He  had  then  in  his  army  forty  thousand  foot,  sad  six  thousand 
horse;  besides  which,  be  fitted  out  a  gallant  navy  of  snipe  to  carry  pro- 
visions for  his  land-forces,  tbat  there  might  be  no  waat  They  set  sail  ta  uW 
month  of  November,  bat  met  with  so  fierce  a  tempest,  that,  alter  much  dis- 
tress at  sea,  they  were  cast  upon  the  Belgie  and  German  ah  area,  ami  so  were 
of  no  use  to  him  in  the  present  war.  la  the  mean  while,  Howard,  with  his 
troops,  remained  about  Nowcastie.opon.Tyne,  io  great  want  of 
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end,  whSe  thai*,  ambassadors  came  to  him  from  the  Scots,  desiring  a  pacjfi- 
•etioa  for  fear  mooths,  which  they  obtained,  upon  condition,  "  That,  if  David 
cams  not  lo  thorn  before  the  first  day  of  June,  they  should  all  become  subjects 
to  the  king  of  England."  But  David,  hearing  of  the  preparations  of  the  Eng- 
lish, had  set  sail  before  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors. 

Amongst  those  who  flocked  in  to  congratulate  the  monarch  on  his  return,  as 
many  did  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  there  came  Alexander  Ramsay,  who, 
being  eminent  both  for  the  glorious  actions  of  his  former  life,  but  especially 
far  his  late  conquests,  was  received  with  great  marks  of  favour,  and  had  the 
government  of  Roxburgh  bestowed  on  him,  with  the  sheriffwick  of  all  Tew  iot- 
dale.  This  advancement,  however,  gave  great  offence  to  William  Douglas, 
particularly  because  he  bad  expelled  the  English  from  nearly  the  whole  of 
Teviotdale,  and  bad,  for  some  years,  though  without  the  king's  express  autho- 
rity, presided  over  the  public  assembly  there.  On  these  accounts,  and  rely- 
ing upon  bis  services  towards  his  country,  the  nobility  of  bis  hirtb,  and  the 
power  of  his  family,  be  trusted  that  no  man  would  have  been  his  competitor 
for  that  ofice.  Wherefore,  being  wholly  bent  on  revenge,  be  at  present  dis- 
sembled hie  resentment;  but,  three  months  afterward*,  meeting  his  rival 
boldiag  an  assembly  in  the  oburch  of  Hawick,  be  suddenly  attacked  and 
vooaded  him,  besides  which,  he  killed  three  of  his  followers,  who  endea> 
veered  to  rescue  him,  and  then  set  him  upon  a  horse,  and  carried  him  to  the 
cutle  of  Hermitage,  where  be  starved  him  to  death. 

About  taw  same  time,  William  Bullock,  a  roan  of  singular  loyalty  to  the 
Mag,  was  put  to  the  same  kind  of  death  by  David  Barclay.  These  two  savage 
sad  cruel  deeds  caused  great  disturbances  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  rent 
it  into  several  parties.  The  patience  of  the  king  was,  in  consequence  of  these 
teisgs,  sorely  tried ;  for  be  was  yet  but  young,  and  not  accustomed  to  men  of 
a  rough  aad  warlike  disposition.  He,  however,  endeavoured  all  that  he 
roeld  to  bring  Douglas  to  punishment :  but  was  prevented  by  the  numerous 
ffieads  which  that  chief  had  gained,  on  account  of  the  great  services  be  bad 
done  for  the  liberty  of  bis  country.  Among  these  was  Robert  Stuart,  the  son 
ef  the  king's  sister,  through  whose  powerful  interest  Douglas  obtained  a 
pardoa,  which,  indeed,  the  magnificent,  yet  true,  report  of  his  glorious  ex- 
ploiu,mach  facilitated,  together  with  the  present  condition  of  the  time,  when,  as 
t*ere  was  but  an  uncertain  peace  abroad,  and  many  seditions  at  home,  military 
awa  were  to  be  respected,  and  had  in  honour.  Upon  this  account,  Douglas 
•is  not  only  pardoned,  but  even  preferred  to  the  government  of  Roxburgh 
aad  of  Teviotdale ;  a  demency,  which,  perhaps,  in  the  present  circumstances 
•f  taaags,  might  be  useful,  but  certainly  was  of  very  ill  example  for  the  future. 

David,  having  thus  settled  matters  at  home  the  best  he  could,  declared 
ear  »gaiast  England,  though  most  of  the  nobility  dissuaded  him  from  the 
"sedition,  oa  account  of  the  great  scarcity  of  provisions.  However,  he 
raised  a  good  armv,of  which  be  made  John  Randolph  geoeral,  aecompaojing 
it  ataiielf  in  disguise,  that  his  regal  title  might  not  be  known.  This  army, 
asttag  wasted  Northumberland  for  about  two  months,  returned  home  with 
P**  booty.  Within  a  few  days  after,  he  made  another  inroad  into  the 
*mj's  country,  but  without  disguise,  and  openly  professed  himself  both 
taf  Md  geoeral.  The  English,  being  inferior  in  strength,  would  not  ven- 
erea pitched  battle  whilst  their  king  was  absent  in  France,  but  attacked  their 
•amies  with  the  horse  only,  and  so  kept  them  from  plundering  much,  by 
ttbgiag  them  to  keep  close  in  their  march.  Five  of  the  chief  nobility,  whom 
fond  had  lately  raised  to  that  honour,  straggling  too  far  from  their  men, 
•ere  takes)  prisoners,  and  their  followers  killed  or  put  to  flight.  Upon  this, 
wid,  to  waste  no  more  time  there  in  vain,  returned  home,  with  all  his  army. 
Mer  this,  he  made  a  third  expedition,  with  what  force  be  could  privately 
toy.  io  order  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  unawares ;  but,  entering  England  in  a 
totwy  autumn,  the  small  brooks  were  so  swollen  with  great  showers,  that 
°*j  made  all  the  country  impassable,  and  hindered  the  carriage  of  provision, 
*  that  ae  was  forced  to  return  home;  hdwever,  that  be  might  not  seem  to 
■wt  taken  so  much  pains  to  no  purpose,  be  demolished  a  few  oastlcs. 
Not  hmg  after  this,  ambassadors  were  interchanged  repeatedly  between  the 

"'eoeutrJetpia  order  lo  obtain  a  truce  for  two  years,  wbioh  the  Scots  consented 
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to,  on  the  condition  that  their  ally,  Philip,  king  of  France,  shook)  fite  hit 
it  being  one  article  in  the  treaty  between  the  Scots  and  the  Freoch,  that 
of  them  should  make  trace  or  peace  with  the  English,  without  the  other'* 
sent.    Thus,  for  the  space  of  two  years,  Scotland  remained  qetet 
the  fonrth  year  after  David's  return,  the  French  were  overcome  fa 
battle,  and  Calais  was  besieged  by  the  English;  in  consequence  of  iW 
Philip  urged  the  Scots,  by  his  ambassadors,  to  intade  England,  for  taw 
pose  of  drawing  off  some  of  the  force  which  pressed  upon  Us  dots****** 
Hereupon,  an  army  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Perth;  to  which  place  tar- 
came  in  great  numbers ;  but  there,  David,  earl  of  Ross,  lying  in  wn»t  1  - 
Reginald,  lord  of  the  Isles,  bis  old  enemy,  fell  upon  bim  in  the  atcbt,  a  a . 
slew  him,  with  seven  noblemen  in  his  company.    This  murder  greatly  «f  ■• 
encd  the  army ;  for  the  relations  and  tenants  of  both  parties,  as  well  ste  t.* «  •• 
neighbours,  fearing  a  civil  war  between  two  such  potent  families,  retarotf  * 
their  respective  homes.    This  made  William  Douglas  of  Lithsdale  ears**.* « 
request  the  king  to  desist  from  bis  present  expedition,  and  endeavwr  •- 
allay  these  domestic  feuds.    His  counsel  was  rejected,  and  the  king,  •  hw 
friendsbip  to  Philip  overcame  bis  love  to  his  country,  marched  forward  «•- 
Eogland,  destroying  all  as  he  went  with  fire  and  sword.    In  sixteen  days  ** 
came  into  the  county  of  Durham,  where  the  English,  partly  levied  by  Pcrr*. 
and  partly  sent  back  from  the  siege  of  Calais,  made  a  formidable  body.  a& : 
shewed  themselves  to  the  enemy  in  order  of  battle,  sooner  than  the  Sr«ri 
could  have  imagined.    David,  who  feared  nothing  less  than  the  constat:  of  i  -* 
enemy,  upon  this,  sent  out  William  Douglas  to  forage  io  the  arighaaai  •. 
country,  and  then  gave  the  signal  of  battle  to  his  soldiers.     Douglas  i- 
anawares  amongst  bis  enemies,  and,  having  lost  five  hundred  of  nts  ***? 
men,  was  put  to  flight,  and  returned  in  great  confusion  to  the  cause*    TV 
end  of  this  battle  was  as  unhappy  as  the  beginning,  for  the  fight  betnc  sanrx  ■ 
begun,  John  Randolph's  party  was  routed  at  the  first  onset,  and  the  r- .&» 
mander  himself  was  killed.    The  main  body,  in  which  the  king  stood,  smstair- 
an  attack  from  two  brigades  of  the  English;  one  that  had  already  been  v. 
torious,  and  another  that  was  entire,  and  bad  not  yet  charged,     la  ibis  act  -  - 
almost  all  the  Scottish  nobility  were  lost,  as  being  resolved  to  die  villi  ta- 
king, who  was  himself  taken  prisoner  by  John  Copland,  but  not  till  he  •- 
wrested  the  arrows  out  of  the  assailant's  hand,  and  struck  out  two  of  his  u*  * 
with  his  fist,  though  he  himself  was  cruelly  wounded  with  two  darts.    T»* 
third  wing,  commanded  by  Robert  Stuart  and  Patrick  Dunbar,  perm*  •; 
the  slaughter  of  their  comrades,  effected  their  own  retreat  with  little  loan.    TV 
nobility  were  so  destroyed  in  this  battle,  that,  immediately  after  it,  Roxbwrz* 
Hermitage,  and  many  other  castles,  were  surrendered  to  the  Eagfisau    T>  - 
Scots  were  also  compelled  to  quit  their  claim  to  all  the  lands  they  arid  •- 
England,  and  also  to  March,  Teviotdale,  Lithsdale,  and  Lauderdale;  wtr* 
the  bounds  and  borders  of  the  Eoglisb  were  enlarged  to  Cockbwmspath.  u 
it  is  called,  and  to  Sootra-hill. 

Baliol,  not  content  with  having  recovered  the  possessions  of  bis  ancesttn 
in  Galloway,  marched  over  Annandale  and  Lithsdale,  and  all  the  country  H.tc 
near  the  Clyde,  destroying  every  thing  with  fire  and  sword.     He,  also,  by  is** 
assistance  of  Percy  of  England,  made  the  like  havock  in  Lothian ;  nor  omli 
there  be  a  sufficient  army  raised  against  them  in  Scotland  for  sense  jea*i 
As  an  addition  to  this  misery,  there  happened  also  a  terrible  plagme.wh.-t 
swept  away  almost  the  third  part  of  the  people.     And  yet,  in  such  an  aasWsrc 
state  of  things,  men  did  not  abstain  from  domestic  broils*     Datid  Bnrclav  » 
noble  knight,  who  had  before  slain  Bullock,  was  at  this  time  present.  a»f 
assisting  in,  the  murder  of  John  Douglas,  at  Dalkeith.    William  Doer*' 
of  Lithsdale,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  at  the  bet  tie    : 
Durham,  and  was  not  yet  released,  caused  him  to  be  cut  to  pieces  hi  k  • 
tenants ;  however,  after  be  himself  was  released,  and  returned  into  Scot!***  . 
he  did  not  long  survive  him  :  for,  as  he  was  hunting  in  the  wood  of  Eitmt 
he  was  killed  by  another  William  Douglas,  who  was  the  son  of  Arca*k**i 
and  lately  come  from  France,  to  revenge  the  murder  of  Alexander  Raami 
Nor  did  the  clans  of  the  ancient  Scots,  who  were,  to  the  full,  as  restless  aaa 
impatient  as  the  rest,  abstain  from  injuring  one  another  at  this 
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In  tat  sjjdst  of  these  calamities,  which  pressed  on  every  side,  Willi  am 
Douglas  collected  a  band  of  his  vassals  and  tenants,  and  recovered  Douglas, 
the  patrimony  of  his  ancestors,  after  driving  the  English  out  of  it ;  and,  upon 
thit  litlJe  success,  men's  minds  being  more  inclined  to  him,  he  reduced  a  great 
part  of  Teviotdale.  In  the  mean  time  John,  king  of  France,  heir  to  bis  father 
Philip,  both  in  his  kingdom  and  in  his  wars,  fearing  lest  the  Scots,  being 
hrotxo  by  to  many  mislortnnes,  should  quite  sink  under  so  puissant  an 
roe  ay.  tent  Eugenius  Garenter  to  them,  with  forty  gallant  cavaliers  in  his 
train,  to  desire  of  them  to  make  no  peace  with  England  without  his  consent. 
He  brought  with  him  40,000  French  crowns,  to  raise  soldiers ;  and,  by  large 
premises,  gained  over  the  nobility  to  his  opinion.  These  men  received  the 
a.onaF,  tod  divided  it  among  themselves,  but  levied  no  troops,  only  carrying 
oq  a  predatory  wnr  by  light  incursions,  as  they  were  wont  to  do.  When  the 
Englifh  beard  of  this,  they  laid  Lothian  almost  desolate,  which  before  had 
been  cruelly  harassed.  To  revenge  this  wrong,  Patrick  Dunbar  and  William 
IMicIju  gathered  a  good  bodv  together  as  privately  as  they  could,  and  placed 
tteoiwlfes  in  ambush ;  but  sent  out  William  Ramsay  of  Dalhousie,  a  noted 
&&<l  call  tot  soldier,  with  part  of  the  army,  to  burn  Norham,  a  populous  town 

•  n  the  hanks  of  the  Tweed.  When  Ramsaj  had  accomplished  this  object,  the 
K'.;h«a  wrre  drawn  on  to  the  ambuscade,  where  some  were  surprised  and 
V:  ltd.  aod  the  remainder,  not  being  able  to  resist  the  superiority  of  numbers, 
•urrc ndered  themselves.  This  success  heartened  the  Scots  to  such  a  degree, 
tf.it,  the  same  generals  uniting  their  forces  together,  Thomas  Stuart,  earl  of 
Aaxo«,  resolved  to  attack  Berwick  ;  and,  to  do  it  secretly,  he  procured  ves- 
teu.  Udders,  and  other  implements  used  in  scaling  the  walls  of  towns,  wher- 
orr  be  could  get  them.    He  then  acquainted  Patrick  Dunbar  with  his  coming, 

•  fcn  met  him  at  the  hoor  appointed,  and  the  two  made  up  to  the  walls  with  as 
fc'ile  noise  as  they  could.    Though  the  centinels  discovered  them,  they  were 

•  "ti  repulsed  by  the  Scots,  who  became  masters  of  the  town,  but  not  without 
t*t  on  tbeir  side.  The  castle  was  still  kept  by  the  English,  and,  though 
attempted,  could  not  be  taken. 

When  the  king  of  England  beard  bow  matters  went  in  Scotland,  he  mus- 
Vfd  a  powerful  army,  and  hastened  thither  by  quick  marches.  The  Scots 
^ariag  of  his  coming,  and  not  being  provided  with  materials  for  a  long  siege, 
tendered  and  burnt  the  town,  and  so  returned  home.  Edward  employed  all 
**')«  of  workmen  and  artiflcers,  to  repair  what  the  flames  bad  consumed ; 
*ul.  is  the  mean  while,  took  op  his  own  quarters  at  Roxburgh.  Thither  Baliol 
one,  aad  surrendered  up  to  him  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  desiring  him  ear- 
*ttly  cot  to  forget  the  injuries  offered  him  by  the  inhabitants.  Eduard,  as 
it  *erc  in  compliance  with  his  desires,  invaded  Lothian  by  land  and  sea,  and 
*'de  a  farther  devastation  of  what  the  former  visitation  had  left.  He  deter- 
>'it*d  in  this  expedition  so  to  quell  all  the  Scots,  that  they  should  never  re- 
buff strength  to  rebel  again  ;  but  his  purpose  was  disappointed  bv  a  most 
(#'ril  le  tempest,  which  so  dispersed,  shattered,  and  tore  the  vessels  laden 
■"•k  provisions,  that  very  few  of  them  ever  met  again  in  one  port ;  so  that  be 
*"  breed  to  return  home  for  want  of  supplies ;  after  venting  his  spleen  upon 
k  mburrjj,  Haddington,  and  other  towns  of  Lothian.  Edward  and  his  army 
t"-ac  departed,  Douglas  drove  the  English  out  of  Galloway  ;  Roger  Kirk- 
* '''-I,  out  of  Nitbsdalc;  and  John  Stuart,  son  of  the  regent,  out  of  Annan- 
**•'.  tod  thus  those  three  counties  were  recovered  by  the  Scots. 

About  the  same  time.  John  king  of  France  was  overthrown  by  the  English 
lt »  rrrat  battle,  in  Poictou,  and  he  himself  taken  prisoner.  Edward  having 
u°  •otereigos  bis  captives  at  once,  passed  the  winter  joyously  amidst  the 
c**rato1atioot  of  his  friends ;  and  the  Scots  thinking  that  bis  mind,  being 
t|trd  with  glory,  might  be  more  inclined  to  eqoky,  sent  ambassadors  to  treat 
"our  the  release  of  their  king.  Bruce,  that  the  Scots  might  have  easy  access 
V  hl>>.  »as  sent  to  Berwick ;  but,  as  they  could  not  agree  about  the  con- 
f,,0««.  be  was  carried  back  to  London.  Not  long  after,  the  pope's  legates 
"'*  not  over,  who  took  great  pains  to  make  peace  between  the  English 
■^  Ftfoeb ;  and  they  also  did  the  same  for  Scotland,  upon  the  promise,  as 
' ,r  vntert  say,  of  the  paymeot  of  a  hundred  (but  Froissart  says  fife  hundred) 

'q"a4  tarta  of  sterling  money  to  the  English,  part  of  which  was  to  be  laid 
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down  immediately,  and  the  real  by  instalments.  Te  make  op  mi*  mm,  fa* 
pope  gave  op  the  tenths  of  all  benefices  for  three  years;  and  in  the  mean  time 
n  trace  was  made,  and  many  young  nobles  were  given  op  for  hostage*,  wti 
almost  all  died  in  England  of  the  pi  ague. 

Hereupon  David  retorned  the  eleventh  year  after  he  was  taken  pnsoo*  • 
The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  punish  those  who  bad  been  the  most  foraajc  c 
fly  in  the  battle  of  Durham.    From  Patrick  Dunbar  he  took  away  a  great  p 
of  bis  lands ;  he  cat  off  ail  hopes  of  succeeding  him  from  Robert  Stuart,  tit 
son  of  bis  eldest  sister ;  and  substituted  Alexander,  son  of  the  earl  of  $*i-**~ 
Itnd,  by  bis  second  sister,  obliging  the  nobility  to  swear  fealty  to  htiam.    Ti  • 
young  man's  father  also  distributed  large  and  fertile  lands  amongst  \~- 
nobles,  to  engage  them  more  firmly  to  his  non.    But,  Alexander  dying  ao«.t 
after,  David  was  reconciled  to  Robert  Stuart ;  and  in  a  full  assembly  of  ur 
estates,  he  was,  by  a  general  suffrage,  named  beir-presamptive  of  the 
Bat  this  was  not  done  till  some  years  afterwards. 

The  king  passed  the  next  five  years  in  appeasing  the  discords  at 
which  time  there  happeoed  two  great  calamities.    One  was  local,  and  tWrr- 
fore  affected  comparatively  only  a  few.    There  was  so  great  an  inwa4ats-«i 
owing  to  incest  it  nt  great  rains,  that  Lothian  appeared  to  be  an  entire  stao* 
and  the  force  of  the  water  was  such,  that  it  carried  away  bridges,  water-ami.*. 
coan try-bouses,  with  their  owners  and  cattle,  into  the  sea ;  it  also  rooted  %.? 
trees,  and  almost  quite  destroyed  the  towns  which  stood  near  the  bank*  •/ 
rivers.    This  misery  was  seconded  by  the  more  terrible  visitation  of  pestifeacY 
which  destroyed  many  persons  of  all  ranks  and  ages. 

In  the  year  1363,  the  state  of  things  grew  calmer,  and  then,  in  the  asaraabN 
of  the  estates,  the  king  propounded  Id  the  lords  of  the  articles,  ••  That  th*  tii* 
of  England,  or  else  his  son,  might  be  sent  for  into  Scotland,  to  succeed  iir. 
in  the  kingdom,  if  be  should  chance  to  die."  This  he  did,  either  beta*;  «wj:» 
wearied  of  war,  or  thinking  that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  both  kiagdm*. 
or,  as  others  imagine,  because  of  the  oath  which  the  English  had  obliged  am 
to  take.  Let  this  be  as  it  will,  bis  speech  was  so  unacceptable  and  oaYat*t«t 
to  all  present,  that  before  each  vote  could  be  taken  in  order,  the  wheat  as- 
sembly confusedly  cried  out  against  it  as  an  odious  proposition ;  and  tart 
who  inveighed  the  most  on  the  occasion,  fearing  the  royal  displeasure,  act**. « 
meditated  a  revolt.  But  the  king  perceiving  their  thoughts,  abated  his  mmtt- 
and  received  them  into  favour.  When  be  bad  quieted  all  things  ctaewarr. 
the  islanders  contioned  still  in  arms,  and  not  only  committed  outrages  as*  % 
one  another,  but  made  havock  in  the  adjacent  countries.    The  king  tried  * 

{practicable  means  to  bring  them  to  a  mutual  concord ;  but  finding  his  caW.* 
raitless,  bis  next  design  was  to  suborn  some  crafty  fellows,  to  foeseat  »a: 
heighten  their  dissensions ;  that  so,  when  the  fiercest  of  them  had  deattwvt-.* 
one  another,  the  rest  might  become  more  tractable  and  pliant.  Having:  1*1  - 
formed  these  exploits,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  king  departed  this  lsfr  .- 
the  oastle  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  7th  of  May,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age,  sU« 
the  30th  of  bis  reign,  and  in  that  of  oor  Lord  1370. 

He  was  certainly  a  man  eminent  in  every  kind  of  virtue ;  bat  especially  »* 
justice  and  clemency ;  and  though  be  bad  been  exercised  with  good  aad  b+i 
events  alternately,  yet  still  bis  fortune  seemed  rather  to  fail  hiss  than  Lu 
industry. 

Robert  II.  far  hundredth  King,  bye*  hu  rwigu  A.  D  1370. 

After  the  decease  of  David,  the  nobles  met  at  Linlithgow,  to  coot£rata4a*- 
Robert  on  bis  accession,  he  having  been  the  declared  successor  of  has  •**•> 
but  here  the  ambition  of  William  Douglas  almost  threw  things  into  audit*** 
and  uproar,  by  demanding  the  kingdom  as  bis  hereditary  right,  boeaase  h- 
was  descended  from  Baliol  and  the  Cumins.  But  finding  that  his  sail  an 
unacceptable  to  them  all,  and  especially  to  bis  most  intimate  friends,  the  r» 
brothers,  George  and  John  Dunbar,  one  the  earl  of  March,  and  the  other  .-* 
Murray,  as  also  to  Robert  Erskioe,  governor  of  the  three  well-fortified  cast** 
of  Dumbarton,  Stirling,  and  Edinburgh,  he  desisted,  and  promised  taoft*  t 
Robert  as  bis  rightful  monarch ;  and  the  king,  to  oblige  him  in  a  more  atjv.t 
bond  of  friendship,  espoused  bis  daughter  to  the  son  of  earl  Wiltiam, 
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This  mr,  the  truce,  which  bad  been  made  for  fourteen  jears,  was  broken 
K>  tV  Bag lish.  There  wee  a  great  fair  usually  kept  on  the  eleventh  of  Au- 
Kv»i,  loaeieb  place  vast  numbers  of  both  nations,  even  from  the  remotest 
j.jm*.  were  accostomed  to  resort.  Thither  came  the  inhabitants  of  March, 
»'iii  it  happened,  that  one  of  George  Dunbar's  intimate  friends  was  killed. 
(•«-rge(  according  to  the  law  which  was  observed  among  the  borderers,  sent 
hcfsids  to  demand  the  murderers  to  be  given  up  to  him,  or  else,  that  due  pun- 
k.fcmciit  should  be  inflicted  upon  them.  Finding,  however,  that  his  applicat- 
ion was  disregarded,  through  favour  to  the  parties,  he  dissembled  the  affront, 
tad,  ajcaiast  the  next  day  appointed  for  the  fair,  secretly  prepared  a  band  of 
meo,  who,  setting  upon  the  town  unexpectedly,  slew  all  the  young  people, 
berat  the  houses,  and  returned  home  with  a  great  booty.  The  English,  to 
rnrage  this  injury,  with  like  cruelty  ravaged  all  the  lands  of  John  Gordon, 
»  noble  knight,  in  oonsequeoce  of  this,  by  way  of  retaliation,  Gordon,  not 
I*qc  after,  entered  England,  and  carried  away  a  great  store  both  of  men  and 
e*:ik;  bat,  as  he  was  returning  home,  John  Li  1  burn  met  him  with  a  force 
■sea  superior ;  when  a  terrible  fight  began  between  them,  and  though  victory 
termed  a  long  time  to  flutter  over  both  parties  with  doubtful  wings,  at  last  it 
it'iined  to  taw  Scots.  The  commander  of  the  English  forces  was  taken  pri- 
toorr,  with  many  of  his  associates  and  dependants. 

Hrary  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  a  man  of  great  spirit,  being  then 
lord  warden,  or  governor,  of  the  eastern  marches  or  borders,  resenting  this  in- 
jcrv  done  to  has  countrymen,  immediately  collected  a  body  of  above  seven 
Omjtiod  men,  and  encamped  at  a  village  called  Duns,  remarkable  for  being 
u*  buie-place  of  John  Scotus,  surnamed  Subtil  is,  rather  than  for  any  thing 
't*e  There  the  countrymen  and  shepherds  assembled  together,  having  no 
tfier  arms  bat  the  rattles  with  which  they  used  to  frighten  the  deer  and  cattle 
tUt  feed  them  at  large  without  any  keeper ;  and  by  night  placed  themselves 
»o  ftose  elevated  parts  of  the  Lammermuir  bills,  near  to  the  village  of  Duns. 
TV  form  of  the  rattle  is  this :  on  the  top  of  a  long  spear,  or  pole,  they  fasten 
wme  ribs  of  wood,  bent  into  a  semicircle ;  over  which  they  stretch  a  skin  after 
tit  tame  form  as  the  lanterns,  which  the  common  people  of  Paris  call  falots, 
"'  wade;  in  this  skin  they  put  small  but  hard  stones,  which,  when  well 
*akea,  make  such  a  rattling  noise,  as  drives  away  the  beasts  and  cattle  from 
u*  com.  With  these  instruments  they  made  a  mighty  noise  on  the  bills 
taring  over  Dana ;  at  which  the  English  horses  were  so  affrighted,  that  they 
ftroie  the  head-stalls  they  were  tied  to,  and  ran  op  and  down  the  fields,  where 
1*1  were  taken  by  the  countrymen ;  and  in  the  whole  army  there  was  such 
»  taewhuous  bustle,  that  they  cried  out,  To  arms,  thinking  the  enemy  bad 
k*a  at  their  heels.  Thus  they  passed  the  night  without  sleep ;  but,  in  the 
ft"aiag,  perceiving  their  mistake,  and  having  lost  many  of  their  baggage- 

*  fw*,  as  well  as  those  for  service,  they  retreated  six  miles,  which  is  the  die* 
ukt  of  that  place  from  England,  on  foot,  like  men  routed  and  flying,  leaving 
few  states  behind  them. 

Tat  inme  day  that  Percy  attired  from  Duns,  Thomas  If  usgrave,  governor 
*f  Berwick,  came  out  of  his  garrison,  with  some  troops,  to  join  him.  John 
<*reae,  having  intelligence  of  his  march,  laid  an  ambush  foe  him,  into  which 
ac  feU ;  and  imagining  his  enemy  to  be  more  numerous  than  he  was,  began  to 
h*  bat  was  taken,  with  his  party,  in  the  pursuit,  and  brought  back.  In  the 
•*»te?a  seeders,  also,  John  Johnston  gained  both  honour  and  booty ;  for  he 
*°  brassed  the  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  petty,  but  frequent,  incur* 
'.oat,  that  he  did  them  aa  much  mischief  as  a  considerable  army  could  have 

Tan  all  things  succeeded  peosperously  with  Robert,  for  the  first  two  years 

*  *»  rvign;  but  in  his  third  year,  Eaphemia,  daughter  of  Hugh,  earl  of  Ross, 
°*d.  The  king  bad  three  children  by  her ;  Walter,  afterwards  made  earl  of 
Mritbesre;  David,  earl  of  AthoJ ;  and  Eupbcmia,  whom  James  Douglas 
**n>d,  »*  I  have  already  said.  Robert,  not  so  much  in  impatience  of  the 
****nicd  state,  as  for  the  love  of  the  children  which  be  previously  bad  by 
Ktabeta  More,  now  made  her  his  wife.  This  woman,  who  was  exceedingly 
J'awiml,  «**  the  daughter  of  Adam  More,  a  noble  knight  The  king  fell  in 
■*«  silk  her  when  be  was  young,  and  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters  by 
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her,  after  which  lie  gate  her  in  marriage  to  one  Gifard,  a  nobleman  in  LmUac 
It  happened  that  Eupheinia  the  queen,  and  Gifard,  the  bosbaodof  Bliaasc.' 
both  died  about  the  same  time ;  upon  which  the  king,  either  iaduccd  b%  I  i 
old  familiarity  with  her,  or  else  (as  many  writers  report)  to  reader  les?ue»'-* 
the  children  be  had  by  her,  married  her,  and  presently  advanced  her  torn  i» 
riohes  and  honour.    John,  the  eldest,  was  made  earl  of  Carriek;  Robert  <t». 
of  Monteitb,  and  Alexander  earl  of  Buchan,  to  which  Badeooch  was  adjota* 
Not  satisfied  with  this  munificence,  he  prevailed  upon  the  assembly  of  esuin 
which  met  at  Scone,  to  set  aside  the  children  of  Euphemia,  and  to  absent  :.*• 
order  of  age,  in  making  bis  son  king  after  him ;  which  procedure,  ia  saw 
times,  almost  proved  the  utter  ruin  of  that  numerous  family. 

During  the  next  two  years,  there  was  neither  certain  peace  nor  open  vl* 
bot  light  incursions,  or  rather  plunderings,  on  both  sides.    Io  the  mean  wfc.  * 
Edward  III.  died,  and  Richard  II.  his  grandchild  by  his  son  Edward,  bora  r 
Bourdeaux,  succeeded  him,  being  then  eleven  years  of  age;  at  which  t.s* 
ambassadors  were  sent  by  Charles  V.  king  of  France,  into.  Scotland.    T 
canse  of  this  mission  was,  to  renew  the  ancient  league  with  Robert,  am1 
desire  him  to  invade  England  with  an  army,  and  so  take  off  the  stress  of 
war  from  France.     Whilst  the  envoys  were  treating  with  the  assembly .  V 
ander  Ramsay,  as  the  Eoglish  writers  report,  went,  accompanied  bj  : 
young  men,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  when  the  sentinels  were  •♦ 
took  the  castle  of  Bewick;  where  all  that  were  in  it  were  either  ki.. 
made  prisoners.    The  townsmen,  amazed  at  this  sudden  surprise,  x. .#:  * 
Percy,  who  came  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  with  10,000  men. 

When  the  news  of  this  action  was  brought  to  the  assembly  of  the  ecti't 
Scone.  Archibald  Douglas,  being  concerned  for  the  danger  his  kinsiaa.    » 
in,  took  with  him  a  fl>  ing  body  of  five  hundred  horse  only,  and  hastened  a. 
but  all  passages  to  the  besieged  w  ere  cut  off  and  stopped,  so  that  be  %    i 
forced  to  return  again,  without  performing  any  thing;  and  the  castle,  afc-r . 
valiant  defence  for  some  days,  was  at  last  taken  by  storm,  all  that  were  tari 
being  put  to  the  sword,  except  Alexander  alone.    Thus  say  the  Eaxh>* .  t 
our  writers,  on  the  contrary,  relate,  that  the  castle  was  taken  by  the  hrl^  ■ 
six  country  -people  of  March,  who,  not  being  able  to  keep  it,  were  oblijeui  :■ 
desert  it     Not  long  after  the  meeting  at  Scone,  William,  the  frst  eail'. 
Douglas,  gathered  an  army  of  20,000  men,  and,  entering  England,  cam*  »». 
denly  to  a  towo  called  Penrith,  on  a  fair-day,  which  he  took,  plundered,  »■ : 
burnt,  and  then  securely  marched  his  army  back  again  laden  withavnea  tr«- 
and  booty ;  but,  withal,  be  brought  the  pestilence  home  with  hiss,  which  •*» 
greater  than  any  that  had  ever  been  known  before,  for  it  raged  over  all  s.  in- 
land for  the  space  of  two  years. 

The  Eoglish,  by  way  of  retaliation,  passed  over  the  Solway,  and  eatfftf 
Scotland,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  commanded  by  ike  •>•»  - 
Talbot,  who  made  a  terrible  havock  and  devastation  far  and  near.  As  t  • 
army  was  returning  back  laden  with  spoil,  he  pitched  bis  tents  in  a  aam« 
valley*  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Eogland.  In  this  straitened  plane,  wbi*-' 
they  thought  themselves  secure,  about  five  hundred  Scots  came  upon  thee  »' 
the  night,  when  unprovided,  and  most  of  them  without  their  arm* ;  and  at  tw- 
first  onset  killed  all  who  were  In  their  way;  so  that  the  tumult  and  Irar  i* 
creasing,  tbey  were  entirely  put  to  flight;  many  were  killed  upoa  the  if*- 
two  hundred  and  fifty  were  taken  prisoners,  and  a  great  number,  in  sac.  ■ 
sudden  consternation,  flying  to  the  river,  were  drowned ;  the  rest  left  ur  * 
prey  behind  them,  and  got  home  the  nearest  way  they  could. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  English  carried  on  a  furious  war,  both  bv  are  wi 
land,  against  the  French ;  but  as  part  of  their  forces  were  seat  into  t*ortec- 
It  was  resohed  by  the  parliament,  that  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  tn*  Lit* • 
uncle,  should  be  sent  ambassador  into  Scotland,  to  treat  about  a  pemer 
order  that,  being  engaged  in  so  man>  contentions,  they  might  have  quirt  .- 
that  side  at  least  which  lay  most  exposed  and  open.    The  Scots,  being  ■«' 
acquainted  with  his  coming  by  a  herald,  appointed  William  earl  of  ItaucUt 
and  John  Dunbar  earl  of  Murray,  to  treat  with  him ;  and,  accordingly,  a  tra*.' 
was  concluded  for  three  years.    But  whilst  they  were  negotiating  aboot  i 
peace  there,  a  dreadful  civil  war  broke  out  in  England,    The  first  antnor  of  a 
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it  and  to  lave  been  one  John  Ball,  a  priest ;  who,  perceiving  fbat  the  lower 
orders  of  lac  people  were  enraged,  because  poll-money  of  fonrpence  a  head 
wu  laid  oe  them,  first  of  all  secretly,  and  in  private  confessions,  discourses, 
udsMetiags,  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  commons  against  the  nobility ;  bat 
pereetriog  that  his  doctrine  was  very  acceptable,  he  spoke  oot  more  openly, 
ficudes  this  new  occasion  of  sedition,  there  was  also  another  of  older  date, 
saottiy,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  cum  mom  were  made  little  better  than 
■to? ei  to  the  lords.  Therefore  many  mechanics  and  labourers  joined  the  priest, 
lod  others  also,  who,  in  property  or  credit,  bad  nothing  to  lose ;  insomuch 
that  they  raised  socb  a  great  tumult  and  combustion,  that  the  whole  frame  of 
the  government  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  perilous  state.  These  things  were 
koo«D  st  the  meeting  of  the  ambassadors ;  yet  both  of  them  dissembled  the 
natter  oil  they  bad  treated,  and  concluded  what  tbey  came  about.  Then 
Itovrjas  told  John  of  Lancaster  that  he  knew,  from  the  beginning,  in  what 
flat?  the  affairs  of  Enghind  stood  ;  but  that  the  Scots  were  so  far  from  laying 
•old  of  the  opportunity,  either  to  make  war,  or  hinder  a  good  peace,  that 
tfret  offered  him,  even  then  to  protect  him  securely  there,  till  the  tumults  of 
Earliod  should  be  appeased ;  or  that,  if  he  would  return,  to  allow  him  five  hun- 
dred horse  for  his  convoy.  Lancaster  gave  them  great  thanks,  yet  he  hoped, 
»t  present,  that  be  had  no  need  to  accept  of  either  of  the  conditions.  But,  as 
at  vis  returning  home,  the  governor  of  Berwick  shot  him  out  of  the  town,  so 
t*i  t  be,  upon  the  public  fat  thai  ready  given,  relumed  into  Scotland,  and  there 
k^i  hhn  elf.  till  the  sedition  of  the  commons  w  as  quelled  in  England.  When 
tSftnjcc  of  three  years  was  ended,  in  the  month  of  January,  1384,  Archibald 
l^wosiasof  Galloway,  with  the  assistance  of  William  earl  of  Douglas,  and 
<>>r;e  earl  of  March,  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Lochmaben,  situated  near  a 
hie  of  the  same  name,  and  from  whence  daily  inroads  were  made  upon  the 
b'traboaring  country.  The  governor  of  the  fortress  being  struck  with  this 
wJdeo  surprise,  agreed  with  the  enemy,  that  unless  relieved  in  eight  days, 
*<•  would  surrender  the  castle.  Whereupon,  after  the  Scots  had  endured 
peat  hardship,  by  reason  of  the  winter- storms,  and  continual  showers,  the 
cattle  was  surrendered  according  to  covenant,  on  the  ninth  day  after  sum- 
•*ei,  which  was  the  4t»«  of  February.  The  people  who  lived  near  Roxburgh, 
'"nag  fest  their  castle  might  he  also  taken,  obtained  one  Grastock,  a  noble 
*ad aeafthy  man,  who  was  celebrated  as  a  warrior,  for  their  governor.  On 
l"  ippoiatment,  be  sent  in  great  provisions^  and  resolved  also  to  deposit  all 
ta  household  goods  in  the  castle,  for  security.  But  while  thus  employed, 
Itahar,  being  informed  by  his  spies  of  the  day  of  his  march,  and  the  way  he 
*i»  to  so,  laid  ambuscades  in  convenient  places,  and  so  suddenly  attacked  a 
*<ot  eoafased  train,  made  up  of  soldiers,  waggoners,  and  a  promiscuous 
■■Itttade,  that,  without  any  fighting,  he  took  the  booty,  together  with  the 
°*aer  of  it,  and  presently  retreated.  The  Bnglish,  in  revenge  of  their  loss, 
**4  to  prevent  future  incursions  by  a  decisive  blow,  sent  Lancaster  into 
Seadaod  with  great  forces,  both  by  sea  and  land.  Lancaster  himself  came 
ttouga  March  and  Lothian,  as  far  as  Edinburgh  ;  while  his  fleet  was  sent  to 
ta  waste  the  maritime  part*  of  Fife. 

The  soldiers  were  desirous  of  burning  down  Bdinburgh ;  but  the  general, 
resMubeiiag  thai,  but  a  few  years  before,  he  had  been  kindly  and  hospita- 
ls tstertaiaed  there,  when  he  was  excluded  by  his  own  people,  absolutely 
fcttsde  them.  Bat  bis  sea- forces  shewed  not  the  same  civility  ;  for,  entering 
'*•  the  Isle  of  Inchcolm,  tbey  plundered  a  monastery  of  monks,  and  burnt 
^swag  the  ttke  cruelty  in  all  places  where  they  landed,  till  Nicholas  and 
•Was  Brskiae,  Alexander  Lindsay,  and  William  Cunningham,  met  them, 
aVv  away,  took  some,  and  forced  the  rest  to  fly,  in  great  trepidation,  to  their 
**P*-  Besides  the  loss  received  by  their  hasty  flight,  they  suffered  forty  of 
^  own  am,  banging  upon  one  of  their  own  ship's  cables,  after  the  rope 
9,1  est,  io  be  drowned  before  their  eyes.  Lancaster  had  scarcely  set  oot 
0,1  ■!•  return  home,  when  William  Douglas  pursued  him  closely,  partly  sack- 
"*•  earth  demotisaimr,  all  the  castles  which  the  English  held  in  Scotland 
^  *e  battle  of  Durham.  He  reduced  all  Te*lotdale,  except  Roxburgh, 
'''feftwnrasseaf  of  the  Soots;  and  restrained  robberies,  *  birh  the  licentious- 
'**  of  law  wart  bad  multipiiod  and  enooovaged ;  but  be  did  not  long  outlive 

IA  0> 
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these  noble  actions,  dying  soon  after  of  a  fever,  ia  the  castle  of 
succeeded  by  his  son  William,  a  young  man  every  way  worthy  of  am  gr*at 
and  virtuous  a  father. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  trace  for  twelve  months  was  made  between  the  Frew*. 
English,  and  Scots,  near  Boulogne  ;  bat  the  French,  who  were  howod  to  *?«• 
the  Scots  notico  of  it,  neglecting  so  to  do,  the  English  nobility 
upon  Scotland,  thinking  they  bad  a  fit  opportunity  to  give  their  eon— y 
notable  and  unexpected  overthrow,  without  leaving  them  any  time  lor  rctttr. 
before  the  treaty  was  published,  gathered  ten  thousand  horse,  and  sis  tfcje- 
sand  archers,  and  entering  the  kingdom,  under  the  command  of  the  emr:«  <% 
Northumberland  and  Nottingham,  made  a  terrible  bavock  of  the  cosset** 
especially  on  the  lands  belonging  to  the  families  of  Douglas  and  Lindsay.     Ti* 
Scots, w ho,  upon  the  rumour  of  a  truce,  had  laid  aside  all  tbooghta  of  war 
were  exceedingly  offended,  as  well  at  their  own  negligence,  as  at 
fidiousness  of  the  enemy,  and  therefore  resolved  upon  revenge  as 
they  could.    In  the  mean  time,  the  noise  of  the  English  invasion  of 
alarmed  the  French,  and  reminded  them  of  their  having  omitted  to  f«at» 
the  condition  of  the  league,  in  giving  notice  of  the  truce.    To 
atonement  for  this  oversight,  they  now  evinced  a  forward 
an  embassy  to  London,  where,  at  the  very  time  that  the  Bagtsaa) 
plundering  Scotland,  they  were  detained  with  sumptuous  enl 
till  the  invaders  had  returned  from  their  excursion :  and  then  the 
were  dismissed,  and  came  into  Scotland,  where  they  declared  their 
as  tbey  were  commanded.    Whereupon,  almost  all  the  nobility, 
those  who  bad  felt  the  loss  sustained  by  the  late  inroad,  murmured, 
out,  that  this  foul  dealing  of  tbo  English  was  not  to  be  endured, 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  pacify  them,  for  he  was  willing  to  observe 
but  they,  by  long  debate,  delayed  the  matter,  till  their  friends  had  pmatri« 
levied  near  fifteen  thousand  horse ;  and  then,  on  a  day  appointed, 
Lindsay,  and  Dunbar,  went  privately  from  court,  and  joining  their 

men,  invaded  England  with  a  powerful  army.     After  wasting  N< 

land  as  far  as  Newcastle,  in  their  passage  through  the  lands  of  taw  eawi  cf 
Nottingham  and  the  Mowbray s,  they  destroyed,  by  fire  aad  sword,  asl  mat 
they  could  not  carry  away.  Haviog  achieved  this  exploit,  they 
home  with  a  great  booty,  as  well  as  many  prisoners,  and  presently 
the  armistice  to  be  proclaimed. 

About  the  end  of  the  truce,  in  the  year  1385,  John  de  View 
the  French  navy,  vias  sent  over  by  the  king  of  France,  with  aboot  ti 
sand  auxiliaries,  of  whom  one  hundred  were  cuirassiers,  armed 
and  two  hundred  archers,  who  threw  darts  out  of  what  are  now  called 
bows ;  the  rest  were  infantry  of  a  promiscuous  description.  They 
with  them  pay  for  six  mooths,  besides  many  gifts  and  presents ;  and, 
the  rest,  foor  hundred  suits  of  complete  armour,  to  be  divided 
bravest  men.  Having  first  waited  on  the  king,  be  and  Jai 
entered  Northumberland,  where  they  demolished  three  castles,  and 
have  proceeded  farther,  but  for  the  rains  which  fell  in  the  autumn*  aad 
them  to  return.  In  addition  to  this,  a  report  reached  them,  that  Rscssavd  II 
of  England  was  coming  against  them,  which  hastened  their  retreat.  Hn 
anger  was  more  inflamed  now  against  the  Scots  tbao  ever ;  because  nary  a*f 
not  only  made  a  dreadful  war  upon  his  kingdom  themselves,  bat  had 
the  aid  of  foreigners  at  a  critical  point  of  time,  when  the  French 
also  to  land  a  vast  army  in  England.  Upon  this  be  assembled  a  very 
fol  army,  consisting,  as  the  English  writers  say,  of  Gu.000  fool, 
horse ;  with  which  he  resolved  to  bumble  the  Scots  to  such  a  degree, 
should  not,  for  many  years,  be  able  to  levy  any  considerable  force, 
this,  he  raised  a  great  body  of  troops,  who  were  to  carry  supplies 
Forth,  where  he  intended  to  make  bis  descent,  and  which  part  of 
he  knew  had  been  exhausted  for  many  years  by  continual  wars;  i 
any  provisions  were  now  left  there,  the  inhabitants  would  convey 
Into  the  neighbourhood,  or  remote  places.  As  to  the  French,  he  Mt 
in  regard  to  them,  for  be  knew  that  they  would  not  pot  to  sea  ia  a 
winter.    With  these  forces  be  entered  Scotland,  sparins;  ao 
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acred  or  profane ;  nor  ago  or  degrees  of  men,  if  they  were  eapable  of  bearing 
arms,  la  the  mean  time,  admiral  Vienne,  being  more  observant  of  his  king's 
commands  to  him  when  he  parted  from  him,  than  of  the  present  posture  of 
affairs  in  Scotland,  was  earnest  with  Douglas  to  hazard  a  battle.  The  other 
latvered  him,  that  the  Scots  forbore  to  engage,  not  out  of  any  disaffection  to 
tie  Preach,  but  from  a  conviction  of  their  own  weakness ;  and,  thereupon, 
took  bin  op  into  a  high  place,  from  whence  be  might  safely  have  a  view  of  the 
eaemy.  Vienne,  then,  perceiving  the  long  train  of  the  English  in  their  march, 
•ooa  altered  his  opinion  ;  and  they  both  concluded,  that,  in  the  present  cir- 
csmitaacos,  the  best  and  only  way  for  them  to  incommode  the  enemy,  was  to 
collect  all  the  force  they  could,  and  invade  England. 

Accordingly,  taking  a  circuitous  rout,  to  be  as  far  as  possible  from  the  Eng- 
ine army,  they  entered  Cumberland,  and  made  a  great  havock,  both  there  and 
is  the  neighbouring  counties.  The  English,  as  the  winter  was  now  at  hand, 
tad  the  country  of  Lothian  was  devastated  by  the  war,  did  not  dare  to  go  far 
far  from  their  ships,  lest  provisions  should  fail  them,  and  therefore  they  began 
to  coasolt  aboat  their  return.  Some  were  of  opinion,  that  it  w  ould  be  best  to 
fellow  the  Scots  in  the  rear,  and,  in  their  march  back,  compel  them  to  fight, 
vWther  they  would  or  not  But  those  who  knew  the  roads  better,  through  which 
tor?  were  to  pass,  replied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  would  be  great  difficulty 
w  proceeding  over  the  marshes  and  mountains,  and  sometimes  through  narrow 
defiles,  where  generally  was  such  a  scarcity  of  every  thing,  that  a  very  few 
lqrbt-armed  men  could  hardly  carry  provisions  enough  with  them  for  their 
Mktifteace  even  for  a  few  days.  It  was  further  observed,  that,  after  over- 
coming these  obstacles,  they  would  find  the  next  country  into  which  they 
thoold  cone  naturally  sterile,  and  wasted  by  the  war.  They  added,  likewise, 
u*t  if  all  these  inconveniences  should  be  overcome,  yet  they  had  to  do  with 
«  active  and  versatile  enemy,  whom  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  find,  and 
bring  to  a  battle,  than  to  defeat ;  and  that,  if  they  should  discover  him,  he 
•oald  not  be  compelled  to  fight,  exeept  in  places  to  bis  own  advantage.  In 
tlbfttation  of  this,  they  said  that  Edward  the  Third,  king  Richard's  grand- 
father, had  experience  of  this,  to  the  great  detriment  of  his  own,  and  little  in- 
"Wffmeaee  of  the  Scottish  army.  Upon  bearing  this,  and  considering  the 
carries  they  might  suffer  in  an  enemy's  country,  in  a  cold  winter,  while,  in 
u*  mean  time,  their  wives,  ohildren,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  them,  were  com- 
fortless at  home,  they  changed  their  minds,  and  marched  directly  back  the 
M8ie  way  they  came.  Thus  both  armies  had  free  scope  and  time  for  plun- 
omag  the  country  of  their  respective  enemy ;  and  each  returned  again  with- 
out meeting  a  foe  or  fighting  a  battle. 

The  Scots,  well  knowing  that  the  English  could  not  attempt  another  expedi- 
te till  the  next  sommer,  resolved  to  attack  Roxburgh,  a  neighbouring  town, 
together  with  the  garrison  there,  which  very  much  anno>  ed  the  adjacent  country, 
"a  eomiag  thither,  however,  a  dissension  arose  between  the  Scots  and  the 
Fresch  respecting  the  town,  even  before  it  was  taken ;  for  the  French  alleged 
tat,  teeing  by  their  great  experience  in  wars  at  home,  they  were  more  skilled 
»  me  art  of  taking  fortresses  than  the  Scots ;  and,  further,  that  they  had  ex- 
ploded much  money  in  this  contest;  it  was  therefore  just,  that  the  place,  when 
fckea,  should  be  thcir'a,  and  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  France.  On  the 
<°atrary(  the  Scots  urged,  that  it  was  very  unjust  that  auxiliaries  should  reap 
**•  reward  aud  profit  of  the  whole  contest;  adding  besides,  that  the  expense 
'Uted  u  incurred  by  them,  had  been  laid  out  rather  for  themselves  than  the 
Sfoti,  it  being  in  order  to  distract  and  divide  the  forces  of  England,  and  so  to 
>,ert  part  of  the  war  from  France ;  and  that  if  the  friendly  offices  on  both  sides 
■«t  pat  in  the  balance,  the  Scots  might,  with  more  equity,  lay  the  charge  of 
'**  *bole  upon  tbe  French,  than  the  latter  demand  any  remuneration  for 
'trr  assistance,  especially  one  that  was  without  a  parallel  in  history  or  the 
•*mory  of  man,  as  nothing  like  it  bad  ever  been  demanded,  or  given  by  allies 
"*  to  another.  But  tbe  unreasonableness  of  tho  demand  appeared  further  in 
tku.  umt  the  8cots  might  have  remained  still  io  peace,  without  bein?  injured 
v  the  English ;  and  so  might  have  been  spectators  only  of  the  wars  betwixt 
190  potent  kings ;  while  the  French,  on  the  other  band,  could  not  have  ob- 
lM»cd  the  tame  quiet,  without  yielding  up  a  good  part  of  their  country. 
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Neither  could  the  Scot*  tee  of  what  use  the  town  would  he  to  the 
they  had  it,  except  only  as  a  bridle ;  th*t  so  the  arbitrament  of  war  or  pr*.  • 
might  be  at  their  disposal.    They  added,  that  if  such  was  their  object,  it  •  w 
have  been  more  for  the  profit  and  credit  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  to  hate  c- 
tinued  at  peace  without  the  town,  than,  oo  a  trivial  occasion,  to  give  op  the . 
selves  to  a  voluntary  service;  bat  that  if»  by  so  unjust  a  requisition  l. 
French  thought  to  excuse  their  roturn  home,  which  they,  some  time  bcj*'< 
attempted,  there  was  no  need  at  all  of  such  a  plea ;  for  as  they  free!)  ca» 
so  they  had  liberty,  always  at  their  pleasure,  freely  to  depart ;  neither  m 
advisable  in  the  Scots  to  stay  them,  in  regard  they  might  easily  for  care  l*. 
service  would  be  but  small,  if  they  were  detained  against  their  will* 

In  consequence  of  this  difference,  they  departed  from  Roxburgh  vith 
attacking  it ;  and  as  there  had  been  grievous  complaints  oo  both  aides  UK  -■■ 
so,  if  the  dispute  bad  continued,  open  enmity  seemed  likely  to  arise.    T* 
original  of  the  dissension  arose  from  the  different  usages  of  the  two  aatiest . 
the  management  of  war.    The  Soots  and  Eoglish  pay  honestly  fur  what  tk  * 
obtain  where  they  quarter,  and  behave  amongst  their  countrymen  as  mode*;  - 
and  regularly  in  war  as  in  peace.    But  tl*  French  act  quite  otherwise ;  ssak.:; 
every  thing  their  own  wherever  they  march,  as  if  they  had  public  permuMM 
to  rob  and  spoil ;  so  that,  baviog  been  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  life,  the)  far? 
they  may  lawfully  do  the  same  every  where,  becanse  they  have  alwajs  pr* 
tised  it  before.    On  this  account,  quarrels,  and  sometimes  blows,  had  oIuj 
happened  between  the  Scots  and  French ;  the  latter  endeavouring  to  exrr: .» 
their  wonted  rapacity,  and  the  other  not  readily  submitting  to  such  *cnu.:. 
so  that  when  one  snatched  what  did  not  belong  to  him,  the  other  labooxru  u 
defend  bis  own.    After  this  disgust  and  alienation  of  spirit  at  Roxburjr'*.  u« 
French  commissaries  used  greater  liceutiousness  than  ever  in  gathering  ;r. 
visions,  because  they  io  tended  shortly  to  depart ;  and  the  country  men,  is*..* 
nant  at  being  robbed  by  a  few  men,  and  those  too  straogcrs,  frcqoeoli)  w** 
away  the  baggage  and  horses  of  the  foreigners,  whose  officers  and  sUajtgUi*. 
soldiers,  when  sent  out  to  forage,  were  often  wounded,  and  ■nmelimts  k»««v 
When  complaints  were  brought  to  the  council,  the  peasants  answer?  J  «  .1 
one  consent,  "That  they  were  plundered,  and  worse  treated  by  the  Frw- 
who  called  themselves  their  friends,  than  by  the  English,  woo  were  ti-  - 
professed  enemies ;  on  which  account  it  was  their  resolution  not  to  let  t* 
depart  the  land,  till  they  had  made  them  recompense  for  their  losses.*'    N- 
was  Ute  infuriated  fiiinncss  of  the  country  people,  neither  could  their  rex 
ment  be  softened  down  even  by  the  influence  of  the  family  of  Douglas.  t~*. 
they  were  the  most  popular  men  of  that  age.     Hereupon  the  French  v-' 
was  seut  back,  but  their  commander  was  detained  till  full  recompense  •  * 
made  for  the  wrongs  which  bad  been  committed.    The  French  set  sail  <*  u- 
first  of  November,  and  the  Scots,  either  tired  with  the  military  toil  of  the  [.- 
ceding  year,  or  satiated  with  the  spoils  of  so  many  prosperous  expeditj  •*« 
rcmaiued  quiet  all  the  winter.     But  the  next  spring  William  Douglas,  the  *  -■ 
of  Archibald,  earl  of  Galloway,  crossed  over  into  Ireland,  by  wa>  of  u«r»: 
for  the  frequent  descents  of  the  Irish  upon  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  and  ato  ;> 
restrain  them  for  the  future. 

This  William  was  a  young  man  of  the  greatest  qualifications,  both  io  u:  • 
and  body,  amongst  all  the  Scots.    He  was  tall,  aod  of  proportionate  suto:- 
and  his  stature  was  accompanied  with  an  uncommon  graceful  digoit)  ol  (■«• 
sence.    His  success  in  war  recommended  hi  in  ver>  much,  for  be  bad  "•: 
with  a  small  number,  attacked  a  superior  body  of  his  eocmies,  and  cot*    * 
conqueror;  neither  was  be  ever  ciuplo>ed  in  any  expedition,  without  •:•»   • 
manifest  proofs  of  his  valour.    These  excellencies,  which,  in  some%  are  u»*u*» 
of  *  nvj,  jet  in  him,  by  reason  of  bis  affability,  complaisance,  and  coorkw 
modesty,  were  acceptable  to  all.     On  account  of  his  virtues,  though  U* 
king  knew  him  to  be  illegitimate,  he  gave  him  for  a  wife  his  daughter  £4*!  • 
who  was  a  woman  of  the  greatest  beauty  in  those  times,  aod  one  that  a*f 
been  courted  by  many  of  the  joung  nobility  of  the  court.    With  her,  l>eu*U* 
receited  Nitbsdale,  the  neU  country  to  Galloway,  as  a  dowry. 

lie  landed  his  men  at  Carlingfonl,  a  rich  town  in  Ireland,  and  the  sod^o 
aess  of  the  invasion  struck  such  terror  into  the  inhabitants*  thai  thev  picscstli 
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sent  oaf  It  him  Co  treat  about  a  surrender.  Douglas  entertained  them  eonr- 
teovalr,  end,  in  ibe  mean  time,  thinking  himself  secure  of  the  place,  sent  oot 
Robert  Stuart,  laird  of  Durrisdeir,  with  two  hundred  soldiers,  to  bring  pro- 
vinces Ip  his  ships.  The  townsmen  having  gained  some  time  lor  consultation, 
«rsi  for  aid  from  Dondalk,  and  having  received  a  reinforcement  of  five 
ssodred  horse,  with  this  addition  they  divided  themselves  ioto  two  bodies, 
sod  so  marobed  out  against  the  onemy,  thinking,  because  they  were  so  much 
iscreased  ia  oumber,  they  should  presontly  put  them  all  to  the  sword,  and  so 
become  nasters  of  the  ships.  But  both  bodies  were  rooted,  the  town  taken, 
pttedered,  and  burnt ;  and  fifteen  ships  which  lay  in  the  harbour,  were  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  the  city.  Douglas,  on  his  return  home,  landed  on  the  Isle 
of  Man  by  the  way,  which  he  also  ravaged,  and  so  arrived  at  Loch  Ryan,  that 
dnides  part  of  Galloway  from  Carrick.  Here  be  received  intelligence  that 
bit  father  was  gone  on  an  expedition  against  England,  whereupon  he  hastened 
after  ban  as  fast  as  be  could.  This  enterprise  was  undertaken  chiefly  upon 
Uutrjooad:  Richard,  king  of  England,  having  entered  Scotland  the  year 
before,  sad  spared  nothing,  either  sacred  or  profane,  at  his  return  home 
eaeoaotered  a  domestic  sedition,  by  which  the  state  of  bis  whole  kingdom 
iu  changed.  To  heal  this  mischief,  he  transferred  the  government  of  the 
coeaties,  and  the  management  of  inferior  concerns,  as  is  oommon  in  such 
cues,  from  one  set  of  persons  to  another ;  by  which  means  the  fire  of  hatred 
•u  not  so  much  quenched  as  covered  in  the  ashes,  and  likely  soon  after 
i-'  break  oot  agaio.  Scotland,  ou  the  contrary,  enjoyed  a  great,  but  yet 
oiK*rt*io  tranquillity ;  for  it  was  full  of  young  soldiers,  fit  for  war,  and  as 
fruitful  and  well  stored  with  good  officers,  as  ever  it  had  been.  The  nobility, 
therefore,  being  anxious  for  a  rupture,  in  all  their  assemblies  and  meeting*, 
wtiotaiaed  that  so  good  an  opportunity  to  be  revenged  on  the  English  for 
tbetr  ok)  injuries  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  and  that  the  latter  would  never 
ftj*e  omitted  it  in  regard  to  Scotland,  had  the  affairs  there  been  in  the  like 
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Hot  as  king  Robert  was  a  man  of  pacific  disposition,  and,  by  reason  of  his 
w.  averse  to  war,  nor  seemed  to  be  sufficiently  concerned  at  the  public 
t'.-irici ;  and,  as  his  eldest  son  John  was  naturally  slow,  and  lame  from  the 
lirtef  a  horse,  so  that  he  was  not  well  able  to  to  endure  the  hardships  of  a 
r*mp;  therefore  the  nobles  made  their  application  to  Robert,  the  next  son, 
«*il  of  Pile,  to  whom  they  complained  of  the  deplorable  state  of  the  public ; 
*«)  they  all  presently  concluded,  that  the  wroog  lately  received  was  to  bo 
ret  tog ed,  and  therein  every  one  promised  bis  cheerful  assistance.  Upon 
tfc*«.  it  was  agreed  that  a  levy  of  soldiers  should  be  made  against  the  6th  of 
Wast,  but  so  secretly,  that  neither  of  the  two  kings,  of  the  Scots  or  Eng- 
»nb,  should  be  made  acquainted  with  it. 

Bat  the  English  were  quickly  informed  by  their  spies,  of  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting ;  so  that  they  resolved  to  prevent  the  enemy  with  the  like 
m*t  management.  The  lords  required  their  dependants,  without  fixing 
*•?  particular  day  or  place  of  meeting,  to  bo  in  readiness  to  assemble  round 
tarii  itaadard  at  a  moment's  call.  Matters  being  thus  resolved  oo,  when 
tori  beard  that  the  Scots,  to  the  number  of  30,000,  or,  as  Froi start  has  it,  of 
*»uua.  were  assembled  jn  Teviotdale,  not  far  from  the  borders,  they  resolved, 
(bat.  smew  they  were  oot  able  to  encounter  such  a  superiority,  they  would  act 
os  the  defensive.  In  the  mean  time,  to  conceal  their  intent  the  better,  every 
sua  ems  to  stay  at  his  own  home,  till  it  should  appear  upon  what  part  of  the 
«*Btry  the  threatened  storm  would  fall ;  and  then,  according  to  the  enemy's 
avHjna,  they  were  to  guide  their  course,  and,  as  the  Scots  bad  done  the 
Mrtasui  before  in  regard  to  England,  so  now  they  agreed  to  enter  Scotland 
utibrr  way,  and  repay  loss  for  loss. 

Is  tbo  mean  time,  the  English  sent  a  spy  to  inform  themselves  folly  of  the 
«*t«  of  their  enemies,  who  were  now  near  them  ;  for  tbey  counted  it  highly 
fc-crMtry  to  their  affairs,  to  know  not  only  the  design,  but  even  the  cxpres- 
*•  «t,  reaolotioaa,  and  motions  of  their  opponents.  He  that  was  sent,  dif- 
Wrd  nothing  in  speech,  habit,  or  armour,  from  the  rest,  and  so  was  easily 
tfo  for  a  Scotchman.  Having,  under  this  disguise,  informed  himself  of 
"*rt  thing  which  ho  desired  to  know,  be  was  going  to  a  tree  where  be 
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tied  his  horse,  to  fetch  him,  aod  io  be  off ;  bat,  finding  that  somebody  sal 
stolen  and  carried  him  away  before,  be  was  forced,  in  his  boots,  span,  mi 
riding  dress,  to  take  his  journey  on  foot     Hereupon,  being  observed.  t-V 
truth  began  to  be  suspected ;  and  when  he  wan  gone  a  great  waj.  «sc 
horsemen  were  sent  after  him,  to  bring  him  back  as  a  deserter.    On  con.'; 
op  to  him,  they  demanded  who  and  what  be  was,  and  why  be  went  frcn  » ■ 
colours  in  that  manner;  but  as  he  was  not  able  to  give  them  a  sattsbrti" 
answer,  they  brought  him  back  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  to  whom    * 
fear  of  greater  punishment,  he  discovered  all  the  designs  of  the  En.*.- 
When  the  Scots  heard  this,  they  changed  the  order  of  their  designs.   •.' 
divided  their  army,  so  that  the  greatest  part  of  it  should  march  toward*  <  •• 
lisle,  commanded  by  the  king's  two  sons,  the  earls  of  Fife  and  Stratbctr 
whom  were  joined  Archibald  Douglas  of  Galloway,  and  the  earls  of  Mt  . 
Sutherland.    The  other  part  was  to  enter  Northumberland,  under  the  c  - 
niand  of  James  Douglas,  and  the  two  brothers,  George  and  John  Don  bar  :  • 
one  earl  of  Murray,  aod  the  other  carl  of  March.    Their  party  connst*-' 
300  horse  and  2000  foot,  besides  servants  and  attendants  on  the  c*»   "i 
for,  io  Scotland,  every  trooper  had  at  least  one  sertant,  who,  bring  I- 
armed,  could  run  almost  as  fast  as  a  horse,  and  when  occasion  oflcreJ  < 
counter  an  enemy. 

When  their  forces  were  thus  divided,  they  who  marched  townrds  Con>*- 
land  and  Carlisle,  carried  all  before  them  by  their  numbers,  without  nv 
any  enemy  whatever.    But  Douglas,  in  the  ravages  which  he  commits   t 
the  other  side,  had  not  the  same  good  fortune.     Having  so  ordered  the  «*<-.*»» 
of  his  expedition,  as  to  take  great  and  yet  secret  marches,  he  pasted  ti- 
Tyne,  to  penetrate  beyond  Durham,  before  he  gave  his  army  leave  to  »: 
and  plunder.    This  he  did  with  such  privacy  and  speed,  that  the  Kof  lish  ««  : 
not  have  known  where  their  enemies  were,  except  by  the  smoke  of  the  w» 
they  made.    Percy  the  elder,  the  greatest  man  in  Northumberland  sad  tit 
adjacent  counties  for  wealth  and  power,  when  the  news  was  brootk  > 
him,  sent  two  of  bis  sons,  Henry  and  Ralph,  very  active  young  men,  ot  ' 
Newcastle,  commanding  the  rest  to  follow  them  thither.     His  intent  is  t1 « 
was,  to  intercept  the  Scots  in  their  return  home;  but  they,  having  spoiled  * 
wealthy  county  of  Durham,  hastened  back  with  a  great  prey,  and  rep***- 
the  Tyne  about  three  miles  above  Newcastle.    There  the  commanders,  t«— : 
nobly  descended  in  their  own  country,  aod  desirous  of  glory,  aod  I'*.'* 
elevated  with  their  present  success,  thought  it  an  inglorious  thing  to  »"  •• 
terror  only  into  rustics  and  plebeians,  without  doing  the  same  to  cities.   T*:« 
animated  by  ambition,  they  marched  to  Newcastle,  and  threatening  to  be*  *r 
it,  endeavoured,  by  contumelies  and  reproachful  words,  to  draw  eat  : ' 
enemy. 

When  they  bad  staid  there  two  days,  and  some  light  skirmishes,  «  "• 
various  success,  bad  passed  between  tbem,  there  was  one  combat,  v^'- 
towards  the  last  evening,  excited  the  fixed  attention  of  all  the  spectau-* 
This  was  a  duel  between  the  two  generals ;  who,  being  in  a  manner  cqm  ' 
matched,  to  regard  to  birth,  power,  age,  and  courage,  bad  a  mind  to  ear*1*-' 
ter  each  other  in  the  sight  of  both  armies.     Hereupon,  a  challenge  wsi  **•' 
and  the  two,  James  Douglas  and  Henry  Percy,  entered  the  lists,  runo»w  ■' 
one  another  with  their  spears.     Percy  was  unhorsed  at  the  first  eoeooatcr.  *• 
Dooglas  took  his  spear ;  but  could  not  touch  his  person,  because  the  Ee:  •* 
came  in  to  his  assistance.     He  shook  the  spear,  and  cried  out  alood,  so  a* ' 
be  easily  heard,  that  be  would  carry  that  as  a  trophy  into  Scotland.    1  * 
combat  being  ended,  the  Scots  kept  diligent  watch,  because  they  wrrr  »*' 
a  place  well  peopled,  and  full  of  enemies.    The  day  after,  they  retired  to**'  ' 
their  own  country,  bnt  very  slowly,  on  account  of  their  heavj  booty.    * 
their  prey  moved  leisurely  on,  they  attacked  a  neighbouring  castle,  hrloo;   . 
to  the  enemy,  took  and  demolished  it,  and  from  thence  marched  to  w 
born,  about  eight  miles  distant  from  Newcastle.    There  they  took  eooa«ei  <* » 
cerniog  the  rest  of  their  march.    The  major  part  were  for  proceeding  to« '   * 
Carlisle,  to  meet  the  other  army,  and  so  not  to  fight  singly,  as  ws«  a*  ' 
agreed,  but  to  wait  the  conjunction  of  the  two  forces.     Bui  Dowels*  H»'  * 
Bind  to  stay  two  or  three  days  there,  that  be  might  make  an  esTecissJ  *'-'•*• 
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ration  of  the  vaunts  of  Percy,  wbo  had  boasted  that  they  should  never  cs 

Iaacc  iato  Scotland.    In  the  mean  time,  that  they  might  Dot  be  idle,  t 

wived  to  attack  the  neighbouring  castle.    This  determination,  thoi 

maot  it  was  deemed  far  from  being  prudent,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  D 

tbry  alt  fabmitted  to  it.    Accordingly,  they  fortified  their  eamp  for  tl 

*eot  occasion,  which  on  one  side  was  sufficiently  guarded  by  marshc 

then  proceeded  to  besiege  the  castle.    Percy,  being  of  a  6erce  natu 

tsf^ucot  to  blot  out  the  disgrace  be  bad  received,  would  have  folio wc 

prtscotly  upon  their  retreat,  with  the  forces  which  he  had  about  him ; 

more  considerate  part  detained  him,  being  apprehensive  of  an  ambu 

iiev  did  not  think  it  probable  that  a  small  number  of  Scots  would 

before  so  strong  a  town,  unless  they  had  more  forces  near  at  hand,  ai 

rested  io  some  secret  place.    That  day  and  the  next  they  employed  ii 

ta<  inquiries;  when,  finding  that  there  was  no  danger  from  the  greatei 

*«  bciagfar  distant  from  the  party  of  Douglas,  Percy  immediately,  with 

ficLtiog  oien,  pot  himself  upon  the  march,  without  staying  for  the  bi 

Dirbaoi,  who,  that  very  night,  was  expected  with  some  forces ;  for  be  1 

it  bid  strength  enough  to  overcome  his  enemies,  uho  were  not  half 

airrooj.    When  the  English  eame  in  sight,  some  of  the  Scots  were  at  s 

sod  others,  fatigued  by  the  labour  they  bad  endured  in  the  siege  of  the 

•ere  composing  themselfes  to  rest.    At  this  moment  the  word  of  alai 

in co,  "To your  arms 1"  and  while  one  party  were  busy  in  arming  them 

the  major  part  of  the  foot,  and  many  of  the  horsemen's  servants,  mak 

^  tbe  slender  fortification  they  had,  endured  the  brunt  of  tho  English  t 

Bat  tbe  cavalry  bad  a  great  advantage,  for  having  expected  an  ass  at 

dupoted  among  themselves   bow  they  should  entertain  the  cnemj 

"Ueked,  they  saw  that  a  neighbouring  hill  would  be  of  great  use  t< 

TWi,  therefore,  they  encompassed,  and  whilst  the  English  were  forci 

F*uage  ioto  tbe  camp,  they  fell  upon  their  left  flank  and  made  a  great 

t»,  bot  a  greater  noise.    The  English,  having  men  enough,  brought  i 

reserve s,  and  quickly  made  good  their  ranks  again ;  but  that  disorder  < 

feod  to  the  Soots,  that  the  fight,  in  the  front  of  tbe  camp,  being  ill -man  age 

ttta  the  liberty  of  drawing  out  and  ranging  their  army  in  order  of  ba 

Whilst  these  things  were  transacting,  tbe  night  drew  oo,  but  it  was 

«»t,  u  is  common  in  July,  particularly  in  the  northern  countries,  i 

•cither  also  proved  fine ;  so  that  the  moon  shining  all  night,  it  was  ai 

*•  day.    The  fight  was  maintained  gallantly,  as  between  two  noble 

;u>o*,who  were  more  solicitous  for  their  honour  than  their  lives. 

eadesvoared  to  redeem  bis  oredit,  and  Douglas  to  maintain  his  03 

tcbievesseDt ;  so  that  there  was  as  much  eagerness  on  tbe  one  side  ai 

<-u>r ;  and  thoogh  their  numbers  were  unequal,  the  combat  continued 

**  sight    The  moon  then  beginning  to  be  clouded,  so  that  friend  coi 

t*  QJseeraed  from  foe,  they  rested  a  while  to  take  a  little  breath ;  but 

V  ***  Kg**  burst  forth  from  tbe  clouds,  tbe  English  pressed  bard  u 

Scots,  aad  made  them  give  ground,  by  wbieh  means  the  standard  of  I 

**4  like  to  have  been  lost.    In  this  crisis,  tbe  two  Hepburns,  Patr 

taker, and  Patrick  the  sou,  from  the  one  wing,  and  Douglas  from  th< 

take  through  tbe  ranks  of  their  own  soldiers,  and  penetrated  to  th 

*tae  the  main  danger  lay ;  and  there  renewed  so  fierce  an  assau 

»ur  wounds  were  given  and  received;  but  in  the  end  they  brougl 

^u  aveo  to  their  former  ground,  from  whence  they  bad  been  driven. 

*u  Douglas  content  with  this  advantage ;  but,  with  his  two  friends  i 

tacts,  Robert  Hart,  and  Simon  Olendinning,  his  kinsman,  be  ru.< 

WD0*f st  the  thickest  of  his  enemies,  and  being  of  a  stout  spirit,  as  wc 

prat  strength,  be  made  a  prodigious  slaughter  wherever  he  came.    His 

I'jote  earnestly  to  come  up  to  him ;  but,  before  they  could  do  so9  be  wi 

<aUJ  voonded  in  three  places,  and  lay  upon  the  ground.    Hart  was  st 

*•*  by  his  side,  having  many  wounds  about  him ;  but  the  priest  w 

■fioveaaied  Douglas  in  all  his  dangers,  when  he  fainted,  defended  h 

!*"•  injury.    In  this  condition  his  kinsmen,  John  Lindsay,  and  the  ti 

'«<n.  John  and  Walter,  finding  him,  asked  him,  "  How  he  did  ?" 

id,*  said  be ;  for  I  do  not  die  like  a  sluggard  upon  my  bed,  but  as 
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all  my  ancestor*  have  done ;  and  1  hare  three  last  requests  to 
first,  that  you  will  conceal  my  death,  both  from  friend*  and  foes, 
that  you  will  not  suffer  my  standard  to  be  beaten  down.    Thirdly. 
will  avenge  my  death.    Let  me  hope  for  the  performance  of  these  U 
1  shall  bear  the  rest  more  contentedly.*'    Whereupon  they,  in  the  ftrwT  »*»* 
covered  his  body  with  a  cloak,  that  it  might  not  be  known,  and  tmrsi  arc  ■• 
his  standard,  crying  out,  according  to  custom,  "A  Douglas!  a  Ihrwjglna 
At  this  shout,  the  pressure  was  so  great,  aod  they  ran  upon  the  Rs^ansh  w«* 
such  alacrity  and  courage,  as  to  drive  them  far  from  the  place  of  am  Ills  .  f  * 
at  the  name  of  Douglas,  not  only  the  common  soldiers,  bat  John,  eswf  of  V&r 
ray,  ran  thither,  fearful  that  things  were  there  in  great  danger.    He  mad  kr>> 
this  rooted  that  part  of  the  enemy's  army  which  stood  against  htm,  aund  tai»» 
prisoner  the  younger  Percy,  who  was  much  wounded,  and  sent  btw*  imu>  «v» 
camp  to  have  bis  wounds  dressed.    The  conflict,  therefore,  not  befog  so  «*■»  -.— 
in  other  parts  of  the  army,  those  who  hastened  to  the  standard  of  frwsu;  .-  • 
soon  routed  the  English,  who  were  fatigued  by  their  toil  in  the  day,  saw)  re- 
action in  the  night.  Towards  the  close  of  the  battle,  Henry  Percy,  their  grmrr  *. 
was  taken  prisoner.     When  be  was  lost,  the  rest  betook  themselves  to  a  **•-- 
fused  flight.    There  were  slain  of  the  English,  in  that  battle,  HMO.  aJbowt  »•• 
were  wounded,  and  1040  were  taken  prisoners.    Of  the  Scots,  there  wrrr  :  • 
slain,  and  200  were  taken  prisoners,  owing  to  their  pursuing  the  At  tag?  ra*-  ■ 
so  far  that  they  fell  into  the  bands  of  superior  numbers.    James  liacHay.  ;»  -- 
ceiving  Matthew  Redman,  governor  of  Berwick,  to  be  one  of  the  fbgrc*-* 
and  judging  that,  by  the  goodness  of  hi*  armour,  lie  was  ooe  of  the  privy : 
commanders,  be  rode  presently  after  him.     Redman  having  fled  three  an     • 
and  finding  his  horse  grow  weary,  dismounted,  thinking  to  eseap*  by  hal'  r 
Lindsay  did  the  same,  and  at  last,  after  a  pi  city  lone  skirmish  betwixt  tuer 
the  Englishman,  not  being  so  good  at  the  kind  of  weapon  which  thry  w-- 
yielded  himself  to  his  antagonist,  who  sent  him  borne,  alter  bavin*  take*   *  - 
oath  that  he  would  return  in  twenty  days.    This  was  then  the  coortesy  mf   %- 
neighbouring  nations  towards  their  prisoners,  and  which  to  this  day  is  pw.r 
tnally  observed  amongst  the  borderers.     And  if  a  man  do  not  trior*  at  :*  - 
day  appointed,  this  is  his  punishment :  in  the  meetings  which  are  made 
reparatiou  of  mutual  damages,  he  that  complains  how  he  was  deceive**.  kw  .• 
up  the  shape  of  a  band  or  glove  on  a  long  spear,  to  be  seen  of  aft.    This    * 
counted  the  highest  brand  of  infamy  upon  any  man ;  so  that  he  who  bath  i£  .  • 
violated  his  faith,  becomes  thereby  dcicstalrlr  to  his  own  friends  and  relit  •-  • 
to  such  a  degree,  that  no  man  of  any  quality  will  eat.  drink,  or  twm*- 
with  him,  or  even  so  much  as  harbour  him  in  his  hoose.    Lindsay  banns;  ■*  • 
missed  his  prisoner  on  those  terms,  perceived  a  great  body  of  mew  bevorr  a-=- 
and  marched  up  to  them,  without  apprehending  that  they  were  en  rami  ■»  : 
be  was  so  near  that  be  could  not  retreat,  and  so  was  taken  prisoner.    TV** 
were  the  forces  of  the  bisbop  of  Durham,  who  came  too  late  to  New/emst*-    • 
overtake  Percy,  and  not  thinking  that  be  would  engage  till  the  mexx  £» 
made  a  halt  there  to  refresh  his  men,  after  which  he  renewed  bis  mairfc.    & 
he  had  not  gone  far  from  the  town,  before  those  that  ran  away  inforancd     .- 
of  the  loss  of  the  day.    Whereupon  be  returned  to  the  town,  and  adtistd  m  t  * 
bis  friends  about  following  the  Scots.    The  resolution  was,  that  by 
tbey  sboold  all  be  in  arms ;  and  consequently,  in  the  mornh 
10.000  horse,  besides  a  promiscuoos  multitude  of  foot  from  sal  the 
places.    These  encouraged  the  bishop  to  march  the  nearest  way  to 
and  to  give  them  battle ;  alleging,  that  they  were  so  wearied 
fight  of  yesterday,  and  that  so  many  were  wounded,  while  the  rest 
bjr  reason  of  their  late  victory,  that  he  might  obtain  an  easy  ca 
them.    When  Douglas  wss  gone,  the  earl  of  Murray,  upon  whom  oW  eyes  «/ 
all  were  fixed,  being  apprised  by  his  scoots  of  the  coming  of  the  biihou.  eon  - 
suited  with  his  chief  commanders  abont  the  prisoners.    To  hill  thaws  to  coal 
blood,  after  having  given  them  quarter,  seemed  cruel ;  and  to  anew  aft**  s 
number  of  enemies,  almost  equal  with  their  own,  was  accounted  dawMvrwc* 
The  resolution  was,  that  they  sboold  all  swear  not  to  stir  during  tbehoir> 
and  that,  even  though  their  friends  might  come  to  release  them,  they  awW-5 
continue  passive,  and  submit  themselves  as  prisoners,    TJpow 
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they  wert  left  io  the  camp  with  a  small  guard,  who  were  commanded  to  de- 
Mtuy  the  whole  of  them,  if  only  one  of  them  dared  to  atir. 

Thii  utt'  r  being  settled,  the  Scots,  elevated  with  courage  by  their  former 
>m  t  in,  marched  out  in  full  force;  their  rear  fortified  and  secured  by  marshes, 
aoti,  on  the  right  and  left,  with  trees  which  they  bad  cut  down.  The  word 
»  h  (titen,  that  as  soon  as  tbe  enemy  drew  near,  every  man  should  blow  his 
trumpet,  made  of  a  bullock's  horn,  suspended  at  bis  neck,  and  which  wonld 
ni*keiuch  a  mighty  din,  as  was  terriblo  of  itself;  but,  being  multiplied  by  tbe 
rprrctittion  and  echo  of  tbe  neighbouring  bills,  made  their  force  seem  greater 
Ciaii  indeed  it  really  was.  The  English,  who  had  marched  very  fast;  and  were 
4t.  mt  to  fight  amidst  the  dead  bodies  of  their  own  men,  being  astonished  at 
ut)  horrible  noise,  and  also  at  tbe  alacrity  of  tbeir  enemies,  who  stood  opposed 
•.'» then  io  good  order — and  being  also  without  a  skilful  general  over  so  tuiuul- 
toirj  a  body,  while  tbe  commander  himself  bad  no  confidence  in  such  troops, — 
presently  turned  tbeir  colours,  and  marched  back  as  tbey  came.  In  the  iwenn 
nme,  Lindsay,  who,  as  I  have  said,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  left  at  Newcastle, 
bring  seen  and  known  by  Redman,  was  courteously  treated,  and  set  at  liberty 
viiLoot  ransom.  Tbe  Scots  having  passed  over  this  affair  so  easily,  resolved 
to  return  home ;  but  first  they  dismissed  Ralph  Percy,  who,  on  account  of  his 
voaods,  could  not  endure  tbo  motion  of  a  horse,  and  sent  him  to  Newcastle 
i»  be  healed ;  upon  his  promise,  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  ride,  be  would 
•moo  the  earl  of  Murray  where  be  might  please  to  appoint;  and  having  given 
\n  pledge,  according  to  tbe  usual  custom,  he  departed.  Six  hundred  other 
|.r*uner*  followed  his  example,  and  were  released  on  their  parole  upon  tbe 
time  terms.  Many  of  the  common  soldiers,  who  were  likely  to  be  more  bur- 
■<rosooe  than  beneficial,  were  dismissed  unconditionally.  Of  the  nobler  sort, 
Hrnry  Percy,  and  almost  four  hundred  more,  were  detained  and  carried  into 
Sotltad;  and  shortly  after,  upon  payment  of  such  a  ransom  as  tbey  set  upon 
ii<ir  own  beads,  were  all  set  at  liberty ;  so  that,  as  Ennius  says,  in  that  age  men 
•!id  aot  huckster  a  war,  but  fought  it  out,  as  contending  mainly  for  liberty  and 
t  "> .  Three  days  after  this,  tbe  bodies  of  Douglas,  and  tbe  other  great  com- 
euoders  who  fell,  were  carried  to  Melrose,  and  there  interred  with  military 
;-nnp.  When  tbe  intelligence  of  these  transactions  reached  the  other  army, 
'tit  *  as  wasting  Cumberland,  it  disturbed  all  their  mirths  so  that  tbe  joy 

-<  'lied  for  their  good  success  was  turned  into  bitter  mourning.  Tbe  loss 
•'  Dowlas  so  affected  all  the  soldiers,  that  not  only  the  army  which  followed 
•"3,  bat  the  other  also,  returned  home  in  silence  and  sadness,  as  if,  instead 

"iog  victors,  tbey  bad  been  the  vanquished.    The  public  grief  was  farther 

re*»ed,  by  the  circumstance  of  his  dying  without  children,  in  tbe  flower  of 
••  *«e;  and  that  be  alone,  almost,  was  deprived  of  the  fruit  of  the  victory 

•  i:rh  he  bad  won.    His  estate  came  to  Archibald,  carl  of  Galloway,  su roamed 
• "  tastere,  who  also  was  a  brave  cavalier  in  his  day.    This  is  that  memor- 

•  *  battle  of  Otterburn,  which  was  as  remarkable  for  tbe  magnanimity  and 
-••lines*  of  the  commanders  aud  soldiers,  and  their  modesty  io  victory,  as 

'  '  in  various  and  changeable  events ;  the  conqueror,  in  the  highest  expecta- 

»  of  his  glory,  being  taken  off  by  death,  so  that  be  could  not  enjoy  the  fruit 

:  -it  own  labour;  while  the  defeated  general,  though  discomfited,  and  made 

P>'«oocr,  yet  outlived  this  battle  many  years,  in  dignity  and  splendour. 

<•  aruoo  was  fought  on  the  21st  of  Jul)  ,'in  tbe  year  1388. 

«•»  this  victory,  the  state  of  things  became  more  composed  and  peaceable, 

•*  «t  home  and  abroad.     But  the  king,  feeling  the  infirmities  of  age,  and 

><"'<' standing  that  be  was  reflected  upon,  because  the  late  expedition  was 

w  'taken  without  him,  called  an  assembly  of  tbe  estates,  and  setting  aside 

•'  ■«  eldest  son  John,  who  was  of  an  indolent  disposition,  appointed  Robert, 

'"l  of  Fife,  viceroy  of  the  realm,  with  the  title  of  governor;  though  formerly 

^  bearers  of  that  office  were  nam  ad  guardians.     While  Henry  Percy,  who 

*"  eminent  both  for  his  quality  aud  actions,  continued  prisoner  in  Scotland, 

"  earl  of  March,  commonly  called  carl  marischal,  a  man  fiercer  in  words 

»i  deeds,  was  officiating  in  bis  »U*ad.    This  man,  undervaluing  the  Scottish 

*-'«cr  in  the  fight  of  Otterburn,  and  also  severely  blaming  the  cowardice  of 

;'-*  English,  incurred  thereby  the  hatred  of  both  nations.     Robert,  the  new 

*»ufof  of  Scotland,  was  so  offended  at  his  insoleot  boasting,  that  be  thought 

10.  2o 
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it  a  just  cause  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  him*  iHuaitwaJj,  to 
entered  the  borders,  and,  with  Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas,  Marched  dirtcth 
toward  the  enemy,  who,  as  was  reported,  waited  for  the  Scots  with  s  put 
army.  On  drawing  near,  Robert  gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity  to  etpr 
which  he  declined,  and  then  a  trumpeter  was  sent  to  challenge  faun  to  fefcu 
a  plain  field.  Bat  the  mariscbal  kept  himself*  in  his  fastnesses  and  iascm- 
sible  places,  nor  would  give  any  answer  to  the  herald ;  so  that  Robert  u>-? 
he  had  displayed  his  forces  some  boors  to  the  foe,  sent  them  forth  to  ptJbr 
In  the  neighbourhood ;  plundering  those  places  particularly  where  the  awv» 
chal  was  wont  to  reside.  After  ibis,  he  marched  his  troops  hack,  lades  us 
booty,  without  having  had  any  conflict.  This  expedition,  though  catered  tr.« 
upon  slight  grounds,  yet  was  very  pleasing  both  to  the  English  and  the  Scpa, 
who  both  rejoiced  to  see  the  proud  vanity  of  the  man  thus  humbled ;  set  fc 
as  often  as  mention  was  made  of  it,  alleged  that  be  did  it  for  the  sake  of  ha 
countrymen,  as  being  unwilling  to  expose  tbem  to  needless  danger. 

At  this  time  a  truce  was  made,  and  there  were  hopes  of  peace  betves 
France  and  England,  by  the  mediation  of  the  pope  and  the  ueigbeoeriif 
princes,  on  this  condition,  that  the  allies  of  both  should  be  coomreheeded  a- 
pressly,  namely,  the  Portuguese  on  the  English  side :  and  the  Scots  sad  C» 
tilians  on  the  French.  King  Robert,  against  the  advice  of  his  council,  fin 
his  single  assent  thereto,  but  upon  no  solid  groond ;  for  as  he  was  uaablc  u 
war,  without  consulting  the  estates,  so  neither  could  he  engage  io  est  srs 
truce,  without  their  decree.  The  nobility,  on  this  oeoasioo,  could  notcoece. 
the  hiddeo  resentment  and  disgust  which  they  bad  conceived  sgaiast  » 
French,  who  had  only  done  them  this  courtesy  for  an  injurious  parpvx,  k< 
striking  the  weapons  out  of  their  bands,  and  taking  away  the  fruit  of  t  fenf 
▼ictory,  and  any  hopes  they  might  have  of  new  advantages.  At  tat  tsoni 
with  much  dispute  and  diftculty,  the  French  ambassador  gained  his  petal  iu-. 
the  Scots  should  send  envoys  into  France,  to  treat  of  the  business,  that  v*  *>« 
near  prospect  of  a  peace  might  not  be  destroyed  by  their  obstinacy.  ki*£ 
Robert  lived  not  long  after,  but  departed  this  life  at  his  castle  of  Doodoet ' 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1300.  He  lived  74  years,  and  reigned  19  years  sad  J 
days.  This  monarch  carried  on  his  wars  by  his  generals,  and  for  the  av-ti 
part  with  good  success.  He  was  present  in  few  battles  himself,  ubiea  •*■ 
impute  to  his  age,  others  to  his  cowardice;  but  all  say,  that  be  uas  i  "'* 
good  man,  and  equal  in  the  arts  of  peace  to  tbe  best  of  kings.  He  edov  • 
tered  justice  diligently  and  impartially  to  all  men;  and  he  se%erely  past)*"-* 
robberies.  In  bis  actions  he  was  constant ;  and  in  his  engagemeaU  Ctitsia 
Though  be  came  to  tbe  government  in  troublesome  times,  be  settled  tkion  »' 
home,  appeased  discord,  governed  with  equity  and  justice ;  and  obtained  **•  • 
conquests  over  his  enemy,  that  he  reduced  all  their  castles  except  three. 

After  his  death,  tumults  arose  where  they  were  least  expected.   Ale***** 
earl  of  Bochan,  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  king,  by  Elisabeth  More,  Ml  i»» 
a  mortal  feud  with  the  bishop  of  Murray,  upoo  a  light  occasion ;  and  •sea  st 
could  not  come  at  him  to  kill  him,  he  wreaked  his  fury  upon  the  csorrt  i 
Elgin,  «bicb  was  then  one  of  the  fairest  in  all  Scotland,  and  burnt  it  dc«» 
to  tbe  groond.    The  same  year  William  Douglas,  earl  of  Nithsdale,  who.  u 
I  have  already  said,  obtained,  for  his  valour,  the  daughter  of  the  ki&f.  ■•• 
slain  at  Dantsic  oo  the  Vistula,  by  some  ruflUns,  who  were  hired  to  |*T 
trate  the  murder,  by  an  Englishman  named  Clifford.    For  Dougsu,  •-■- 
matters  were  settled  at  home,  that  be  might  not  lie  idle,  set  out  for  the  *  ■ 
war ;  and,  in  Prussia,  gave  such  proof  of  his  courage,  that  he  was  au 
admiral  of  the  fleet,  which  was  very  great,  magnificent,  and  well  aua>- 
But  a  quarrel  arising  between  him  and  Clifford,  grounded  upon  old  earn  > 
tioos,  because  too  one  grudged  the  other  due  honour ;  Clifford  sent  a  rbaJh  tt 
to  Douglas,  to  fight  with  him  band  to  hand.     But  the  bravo.  eon«idertaf  »■* 
what  a  basardous  adventure  be  had  ran  himself  by  the  challenge,  before  ".- 
set  time  came,  caused  Douglas  to  be  murdered  by  assassins,  whom  se  a* 
hired  lor  the  purpose. 
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Rombt  IH.  the  hundred  and  fir tt  King,  begmn  hit  reign  A.  D.  1390. 

Rmmt  IL  was  succeeded  by  hi*  eldest  son  on  the  13th  of  August, 
in  tbe  year  1300.  He  was,  till  now,  called  John ;  but,  by  a  decree  of  the 
estates,  bis  Dame  was  altered  to  Robert ;  which  change,  whether  occasioned 
by  the  ■isfortanes  and  calamities  of  two  kings  called  John,  one  of  France, 
tU  other  of  England,  or  for  the  eminent  virtues  and  felicity  of  the  two  sove- 
rtijnw  of  the  name  of  Robert,  both  in  peace  and  war,  who  lately  reigned  in 
Scotland,  authors  have  not  stated,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to 
dctenatae. 

Tbe  merit  of  tbe  third  Robert  consisted  in  his  being  rather  free  from  vice, 
tbaa  for  any  illustrious  virtues ;  so  that  though  the  title  of  king  was  given 
sis,  tbe  manapment  of  all  public  affairs  rested  with  his  brother.  At  the  begin* 
tin*  of  his  reign,  there  was  peace  abroad,  because  the  truce  for  three  years, 
»»de  with  the  English,  had  been  prolonged  for  four  years  more.  A  sedition, 
bo*ever,was  begun  at  home  by  Duncan,  or  Dunacb  Stuart.  He  was  the  son 
of  Alexander,  earl  of  Buchan,  tbe  king's  brother ;  a  cruel  father,  and  a  still 
vorse  son ;  who,  upon  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  imagining  now  that  be 
ban*  a  fit  opportunity  for  rapine,  gathered  a  band  of  followers,  and,  descending 
isto  Angus,  spoiled  all,  as  if  it  had  been  an  enemy's  country.  Waller  Ogilvy, 
*&4  Walter  Leigfaton  bis  brother,  in  endeavouring  to  oppose  him,  were  killed, 
toftther  with  sixty  of  their  people.  Elated  with  this  success,  he  -distressed 
u«  coaatry  more  grievously  than  ever ;  but  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the 
«rl  of  Crawford,  whom  the  king  had  sent  to  restrain  their  insolence,  the 
noblest  of  the  robbers  fled  speedily,  and  concealed  themselves  in  secret  places ; 
l*t  of  the  rest,  who  were  slower  in  their  movements,  some  were  slain,  and 
«ti*rs  taken  and  pot  to  death.  Thus  the  wickedness  of  these  restless  and  tur- 
taleot  mortals  being  checked  and  hindered  from  spreading  over  the  champaign 
«*stries,  made  them  fall  out  amongst  themselves  at  home ;  where,  especially, 
t»o  families  of  them  exercised  great  cruelties  upon  one  another.  As  they 
rtased  to  terminate  their  differences  by  course  of  law,  or  to  refer  them  to  in- 
tfrreot  arbitrators ;  the  kiog  sent  two  lords  to  suppress  them,  Thomas,  earl 
<rf  Dvabar,  and  James  Lindsay,  who,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  was  become 
tul  of  Crawford.  These  commanders,  considering  that  they  were  to  engage 
**b  a  fierce  and  resolute  people,  who  not  only  despised  pleasure,  but  even 
<"tth  itself;  and  that  they  were  not  likely  to  subdue  them  by  force,  without 
neat  loss  of  their  own  men ;  resolved  to  try  what  they  could  do  by  policy. 
Accordingly,  they  discoursed  with  the  heads  of  the  twoclaos  separately,  rcpre- 
mbqbs;  to  them  the  danger  that  most  eventually  accrue  to  both  by  their  mu- 
**1  smnmsity ;  and  that,  though  one  family  should  succeed  in  extirpating 
tbe  other,  it  could  not  be  accomplished  without  great  iajury  to  the  triumphant 
puty.  Bat,  they  added,  that  the  contest  would  not  eod  so,  since  the  victors, 
*bu>  ta  a  weakened  state,  would  have  to  encounter  the  forces  sent  against 
tfcw  by  the  king,  whose  anger  appeared  now  in  despatching  troops  to  destroy 
thru  both,  even  before  they  bad  disabled  one  another.  The  two  earls  then 
tod.  that,  if  they  would  hearken  to  those  who  were  more  desirous  of  their  pre- 
*n»ooo  than  their  ruin,  they  would  shew  them  a  way  how  they  might  be 
fcwocjled  with  honour,  and  to  the  king's  satisfaetion.  On  desiring  to  hear 
««  condition,  it  was  proposed,  that  thirty  of  each  side  should  engage  in 
"ubat  before  the  king,  armed  only  with  their  swords ;  that  they  who  were 
oc*o*erea  should  have  a  pardon  for  all  past  offences,  and  the  victors  be  dis- 
feroisbed  with  respect  by  the  sovereign  and  his  nobles.  Both  parties  being 
**M  pleased  with  the  terms,  a  day  was  fixed  for  tbe  contest.  At  the  timo 
'Wilted,  the  beads  of  the  families,  with  their  friends,  came  to  court,  and  part 
*  »  field  oa  tbe  north  side  of  the  town  of  Perth  was  severed  from  tbe  rest  by 
'Stanch,  and  appropriated  for  the  fight,  with  galleries  built  all  round  for 
•*  •ptctaters.    Here  a  great  multitude  assembled  together,  and  sat  ready  In 
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see  the  dispute ;  bnt  the  light  wm  delayed  a  short  time,  because  oat  of  the  tkv 
on  one  side  a  single  person  bad  hid  himself  for  fear,  and  the  rest  were  not  v.. 
to  engage  without  being  equal  in  number  to  their  adversaries.    Not  ac- 
however,  eould  be  found  to  supply  the  place  of  him  who  was  absent;  eki.r 
the  other  party,  not  one  would  turn  out,  or  consent  to  be  exempted  &•**  • 
battle,  lest  he  should  seem  to  be  less  talued  or  courageous  thaa  the  o*v  > 
After  a  little  pause,  a  common  saddler  came  forth,  and  offered  to  ♦«;  p 
place  of  him  that  was  absent,  provided,  that  if  his  side  conquered,  laei  »•  . 
pay  him  down  half  a  French  crown  of  gold,  and  also  provide  for  at*  cs.    . 
nance  afterwards  as  long  as  he  lived.    Thus,  the  number  being  acaia  <- 
pleted  and  equal,  the  fight  began ;  and  it  was  carried  on  with  all  th  n- 
of  body  and  mind  that  old  grudges,  inflamed  by  new  lossc*,  could  mJa 
men  of  such  fierce  dispositions,  accustomed  to  blood  and  cruelty :  «■♦ 
seeing  honour  and  estate  were  to  be  the  portion  of  the  conquerors,  aWd-  • 
and  ignominy  to  the  conquered.    The  spectators  were  filled  with  as  at. 
horror  as  the  combatants  were  with  fury,  from  a  natural  repugnance  it  - 
sight  of  ghastly  wounds  and  mutilated  bodies ;  the  carnage  being  such,  tii:  - 
fi«ht,  on  account  of  its  animosity,  resembled  the  rage  of  wild  beasts  in  the :  *-. 
of  men.    But  all  took  notice  that  none  carried  himself  more  coorageoesh  :k  a. 
the  mercenary  and  supernumerary  hireling,  to  whose  valour  the  victor?  «. 
principally  to  be  ascribed.    Of  the  side  to  which  he  belonged,  there  wtr-  * 
left  alive,  besides  himself,  but  all  of  them  grievously  wounded.    Of  tie  * ;    - 
aite  party  there  remained  only  one,  who  was  not  wounded  at  all;  bat sj;  " 
were  such  odds,  and  finding  that  he  should  be  forced  singly  to  enconatrt  t 
many,  he  'brew  himself  into  the  adjacent  fiver  Tay,  and  his  adversauo  * 
being  able  to  follow  him  on  account  of  their  wounds,  be  escaped  to  u*  .. 
side.    By  this  means,  the  multitude  of  both  factions,  having  lost  thc.r  & . 
forward  leaders,  gave  oter  the  trade  of  sedition  for  many  tears,  and  ■**-> . 
themselves  to  husbandry.    ThU  combat  happened  in  the  year  1906. 

About  two  years  afterwards,  in  an  assembly  of  the  stales  at  Pens.  \ 
king  made  David,  his  son,  eari  of  Rothsny,  being  eighteen  years  o'J  «- 
Robert,  his  brother,  long  since  earl  of  Monieith  and  Fife,  dukes  of  A  k  • 
This  vain  title  of  honour,  which  was  thro  first  instituted  in  Scotland.?' 
a  great  stimulus  to  ambition,  but  nooe  at  all  to  virtue ;  neither  did  it  *• ' 
wards  thrive  with  any  who  enjoy  ed  it.    The  king  would  have  bestowal  . 
same  distinction  upon  the  earl  of  Douglas ;  but  he,  being  a  grave  asd  » 
person,  peremptorily  refused  that  nominal  shadow  of  empty  boaoar   . 
when  any  man  told  him  that  he  should  be  a  duke,  be  rebuked  bint  sHr;  • 
it    Some  say,  that  the  name  of  governor,  whieh  had  been  ghen  bt  hi 
to  Robert,  the  king's  brother,  was  this  year  confirmed  by  the  axaav  ' 
also  that  the  family  of  the  Lindsays  bad  the  earldom  of  Crawford  »-J    • 
their  former  honours.    They  are,  however,  not  fully  clear,  whether  tar  **-■ 
of  the  first  earl  of  that  family  was  Thomas  or  David. 

The  year  following,  Richard  II.  king  of  England,  was  forced  tore* o  ' 
crown,  and  was  succeeded  by  llenry  the  Fourth ;  at  the  begioaiac  U  - 
reign,  and  before  the  truce  was  quite  ended,  new  seeds  of  war  were  »•• 
the  Scots.    George  Dunbar,  earl  of  March,  had  betrothed  his  daocatrr  K  - 
beth  to  David,  Uie  king's  son,  and  had  already  paid  a  good  part  of  Wr<-« 
Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas,  displeased  that  so  powerful  a  man,  and  au  '••• 
should  be  preferred  before  Irim,  raised  an  ohjectioo  to  this  union,  *• 
ground  that  the  consent  of  the  estates  had  not  been  obtained:  »att"f 
ever  remembered  to  have  been  done  in  any  former  marriage  of  the  r« 
stock.    The  earl  then  oflered  the  prince  his  daughter  Mary,  with  s  U>-: 
dowry;  and  by  means  of  Robert,  the  king's  brother,  who  bore  the  i«« 
court,  he  so  managed  it,  that  the  overturo  was  accepted,  and  the  aumu- 
consummated,  by  the  decree  of  the  estates.    George,  being  much  afcctr*  » 
this  injury  and  reproach,  sharply  expostulated  with  the  king  about  it   ■• 
seeing  what  was  once  done  could  not  be  recalled,  be  desired  at  least  t*  " 
pa)  ment  of  the  dowry.    This  just  demand  being  denied,  and  percent*;  » * 
be  was  not  likely  to  obtain  any  right,  because  the  whole  court  were  r»*  a* 
sessed  in  favour  of  his  rival,  be  departed,  upon  very  angry,  and  eves  uw*  * 
ening  terms ;  and  so,  giving  op  the  castle  of  Dunbar  to  Robert " 
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sister's  ion,  went  to  England.  Robert  presently  yielded  np  the  castle  to  a 
herald  who  was  sent  to  demand  it  by  the  king,  and  Douglas  was  admitted 
into  itailh  a  garrisoo.  Soon  after  George  returned  home,  but  being  denied 
entrance  into  his  own  house,  he  took  his  wife,  children,  and  some  intimate 
friradi,  and  returned  to  England.  There,  as  he  was  a  man  powerful  at  home, 
sod  famous  abroad,  he  formed  an  association  with  Percy,  who  was  the  morta! 
wmjf  of  the  name  of  Douglas.  Being  well  beloved  by  the  bordering  Scots, 
of  wbom  msny  were  cither  his  tenants,  allies,  or  otherwise  oMiged  to  him,  be 
nadc  10  inroad  into  the  whole  province  of  March,  and  carried  off  great  plun- 
der from  the  country,  especially  from  the  lands  of  the  Douglas  family.  The 
-in*  of  Scots  first  proclaimed  George  a  public  enemy,  next  he  confiscated  all 
Mi  estates;  and  afterwards  he  sent  a  herald  to  the  king  of  England,  to  de- 
mand that  he  should  be  given  np  as  a  fugitive,  according  to  the  league  made 
brtaiit  them,  ami  also  to  complain  of  the  violation  of  the  truce.  The  English 
aiooarch  gave  a  peremptory  answer  to  his  demands,  that  he  had  given  the 
public  faith  to  George  for  his  protection,  and  that  he  would  not  break  his  royal 
•ord ;  as  if  a  private  engagement  with  a  renegado  was  more  religiously  to  be 
•tamed,  than  that  which  had  been  publicly  coo  firmed  by  ambassadors  and 
Uralds;  for  the  da)  s  of  the  truce  made  with  Richard  were  not  yet  expired. 
In  the  mean  time,  Henry  Percy  the  younger,  called  Hotspur,  and  George 
Doabar,  continued  to  infest  the  neighbouring  lands  of  the  Scots  by  their 
frequent  incursions;  till,  elated  by  success,  they  entered  Lothian  with  two 
thousand  men,  and  made  great  havock  about  Haddington.  They  also  laid 
»«uc  to  Hailes  Castle,  but  without  effect.  On  coming  to  Linton,  a  village  situ- 
*tcd  on  the  river  Tyne,  in  Lothian,  they  were  so  dismayed  at  the  sudden 
approach  of  Douglas,  that  they  left  their  booty,  with  all  their  baggage,  behind 
th«m;  aod  ran  away  in  trepidation,  without  stopping  till  they  came  to  Ber- 
*i<t.   These  things  occurred  about  the  beginning  of  February,  in  the  year 

1*4). 

The  same  year,  upon  the  return  of  the  herald,  war  was  denounced  against 
England;  ar.d  then  also  Archibald  Douglas,  surnamed  the  Austere,  a  man 
inlrrior  to  none  of  his  ancestors  in  every  kind  of  merit,  fell  sick  aod  died,  in  a 
'try  bad  time  for  his  country,  which  had  lately  lost,  by  various  misfortunes, 
a  camber  of  brave  generals.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  bis  son,  of  the  same 
can'.  On  the  13th  of  August,  the  king  of  England,  with  great  forces,  entered 
Scotland ;  and  on  coining  to  Haddington,  staid  there  three  days,  after  which 
te  marched  to  Leith ;  where  he  rested  as  long,  aod  then  laid  siege  to  the 
ritue  of  Edinburgh.  The  governor  led  an  army  against  the  English,  but  so 
»trj  dowry,  that  it  easily  appeared  he  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  fate  of 
tae  castle,  though  it  contained  prince  David,  the  son  of  the  king.  By  tbia 
tat.  indeed,  bis  wicked  ambition  began  to  shew  itself;  for  he  undervalued 
k.i  brother,  as  an  effeminate  person,  and  sought  the  destruction  of  bis  cbil- 
<*''najBraeb  as  he  could,  that  be  mi^ht  enjoy  the  kingdom  himself;  so  that 
i"tr  loss  be  counted  bis  gain.    The  king  of  England,  on  the  contrary,  per* 

*  rncd  the  part  of  an  enemy  with  great  moderation,  as  if,  under  the  appear- 
*f*e  of  war,  be  only  sought  for  peace ;  for,  after  making  a  slight  attack  on 
•*«  castle,  be  raised  the  siege,  and  returned  home,  without  doing  any  con* 

•  dcrablc  damage  to  the  places  through  which  be  passed;  insomueh  that,  in 
to  marches  both  backward  and  forward,  he  gained  the  commendation  of  being 
a  mild,  element,  and  moderate  foe.  He  was  courteous  to  those  who  surreo- 
d'trd  themselves ;  neither  did  he  offer  violence  to  consecrated  places ;  and 
I*  Men  rewarded  those  bountifully,  who  bad  formerly  entertained  bis  father. 
^We  tfaese  practices  ingratiated  him  with  the  people,  they  rendered  the 
f -'rroor  more  odious;  for  neither  prosecuting  the  war  with  cnorgy,  nor  en* 
**  si  oaring  to  make  so  easy  and  bcncOcent  a  king  bis  friend.  After  the  return 
°f  Henry  to  England,  George  Dunbar  continued  still  to  invade  the  borders, 
*»t  the  inroads  were  more  frequent  than  considerable.  To  suppress  him, 
w-re»as  more  need  of  a  diligent  than  numerous  army,  and  therefore  Douglas 
*"idtd  the  forces  of  each  county  into  small  bands,  with  commanders  over 
*,r1*;  who,  by  turns,  were  to  impede  the  enemy ;  or,  if  they  saw  occasion, 
1  -if  aim  to  an  engagement.  The  command  of  the  first  party  fell  to  the  lot 
<«  Tatmas  Haly  burton,  lord  of  Dirlington,  who  took  a  great  booty  from  the 
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enemy  near  Hamburgh.  Bat  Patrick  Hepburn,  who  wandered  briber 
with  a  greater  force,  bad  not  the  like  success;  for,  trusting  too  math  u 
the  numbers  of  his  men,  and  not  being  very  cautions  bow  be  retreated  vtti 
his  prey,  he  was  cut  off  by  the  English,  and  with  him  all  the  bower  of  u* 
Lothian  troops.  Archibald  Douglas,  to  revenge  the  death  of  bis  friend,  ».•. 
the  consent  of  the  governor  gathered  about  ten  thousand  men*  and  »w  *■ 
companied  by  a  number  of  the  nobles,  among  whom  waa  Murdo,  the  per- 
nor's son.  When  they  came  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  they  passed  the  mr 
and  wasted  the  country  with  fire  and  sword ;  but*  being  there  encountered  b* 
Henry  Percy  the  younger,  and  George  Dunbar,  in  a  pitched  battle,  the?  vrr» 
overcome,  and  many  of  the  nobles  were  slain ;  Douglas  was  taken  pntaar* 
after  losing  one  of  his  eyes ;  and  there  fell  also  into  the  enemy's  hands,  UW« 
earl  of  Fife,  Thomas  earl  of  Murray,  and  George  earl  of  Angus,  vita  ■»■» 
other  noble  and  illustrious  persons ;  nor  was  the  strength  of  Scotland  em  w 
much  weakened  in  any  fight,  for  many  years  before,  as  it  was  in  tail  hater, 
which  was  fought  at  Homeldon,  a  town  in  Northumberland,  on  the  icveais 
of  May,  in  the  year  1401. 

Percy,  having  obtained  this  signal  victory,  resolved  to  reduce  all  the  etostrt 
which  lay  betwixt  Northumberland  and  the  Forth  under  the  English  seeptf 
and  be  thought  it  would  be  a  work  of  no  great  difficulty  to  compass,  m  repr 
most  of  the  nobility  of  those  countries  were  either  slain  in  the  fight,  or  «rrr 
his  prisoners.  To  accomplish  this  resolution,  be  began  with  laying  siayt  •-• 
Cocklaw,  a  castle  in  Tc? iotdale,  the  governor  of  which  agreed,  that  ualeis  tt- 
castle  was  relieved  by  the  Scots  in  fifty  days,  he  would  capitulate.  War? 
these  conditions  were  brought  to  the  king  and  the  governor,  some  were  <rf 
opinion  that  the  castle  should  be  surrendered,  as  not  being  of  coast  qafarr 
enough  to  hazard,  for  it,  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  a  second  time,  uakh  ha' 
been  so  dreadfully  shaken  and  weakened  in  the  late  fight  This  dejecooa  •* 
spirit  proceeded  not  so  much  from  any  fear  of  the  enemy,  as  from  the  prt- 
fidioosness  of  the  governor,  whose  thoughts  were  intent  upon  gatatac  '»* 
kingdom.  He, on  the  other  hand,  to  avert  all  suspicion  from  himself,  ta  k:: 
and  confident  words  affirmed,  that  this  akjectness  and  confession  of  pat-  ' 
fear  would  inspirit  the  eoemy  more  than  the  gaining  of  a  battle.  He  ad'W 
that  if  any  one  thought  the  English  would  be  content  with  taking  one  cat* 
they  were  much  mistaken ;  for  as  fire  is  more  increased  by  a  light  surist  m: 
of  water,  so  the  desire  of  the  enemy,  on  the  surrender  of  some  places,  «*■•£ 
not  be  extinguished,  but  rather  inflamed  to  the  capture  of  more;  sod  ti»i 
therefore,  what  was  given  np  at  first,  would  be  only  a  step  to  a  farther  pro- 
gress. M  But,  (said  he,)  if  all  of  yoo  refuse  to  march  out  for  the  relief  of  <:• 
castle,  I  will  go  alone ;  for,  as  long  as  I  live,  and  am  in  health,  I  will  or««* 
suffer  soch  a  mark  of  disgrace  to  be  branded  on  the  Scottish  name."  I  p»* 
this  gallant  speech  of  the  governor,  the  rest,  either  abandoning  or  disseoXi- : 
their  suspicion,  cried  out,  that  they  would  follow  him.  But  fortune  dm»J' * 
the  controversy,  and  averted  the  danger ;  for  Percy  waa  recalled  to  the  o» 
war  in  England,  and  so  the  siege  was  raised  without  a  combat 

Whilst  these  things  were  acting  abroad  against  the  eoemy,  matters  wt 
no  better  at  home ;  for  shortly  after  the  death  of  Archibald  Douglas  the  y* 
before,  there  immediately  followed  the  decease  of  the  queen  Anaabriia.  ••< 
of  Walter  Trail,  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's,  which  made  all  men's  auadt  •» 
ticipate  a  great  change  of  affairs.  For  while  the  splendour  of  military  »»'• 
ters  was  kept  op  by  Douglas,  the  ecclesiastical  authority  and  appeataarr 
ancient  discipline  was  supported  by  Trail ;  and  the  dignity  of  the  cec'i  !•• 
the  queen,  as  soon  became  evident  by  what  happened  after  her  death,  I1*1*1 
the  king's  son,  was  a  yoong  man  of  a  fierce  disposition,  and  inclined  to  « >r 
tonness  and  debauchery,  which  vices  were  now  increased  by  paternal  is*  - 
gence.  Though  the  king  had  not  authority  enough  to  maintain  the  reten.-' 
due  to  him,  yet,  by  the  diligent  admonition  of  those  wbo  were  appointed  t>  ** 
the  prince's  tutors  in  his  youth,  and  chiefly  by  the  counsel  and  ad«ke  of  ** 
mother,  the  youthful  heat  of  David  had  been  hitherto  somewhat  restraint. 
but  wbeo  she  was  dead,  be,  being  freed  from  this  curb,  returned  to  has  o»< 
manners  and  vicious  courses ;  for,  laying  aside  all  shame  and  fear,  hr  t»* 
away  other  men's  wives  by  force,  and  maidens  too,  though  ever  m  "J 
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torsades' ;  and  thou  whom  he  could  not  seduce  by  fair  meant,  he  ravished. 
If  as;  oat,  by  remonstrance,  or  otherwise,  endeavoured  to  check  the  joath  in 
in  c«il  courses,  he  was  made  to  feel  his  vengeance.  Manj  complaints  being; 
kroec at  to  his  father  of  these  enormities,  be  wrote  to  his  brother,  the  governor, 
u»  keep  aim  near  his  person,  that  he  might  have  a  strict  eje  over  him,  till  ho 
ihooJd  pte  some  hopes  of  amendment.  The  governor  bad  now  an  opportu- 
ne pot  iato  his  hands,  to  effect  what  he  most  desired,  which  was,  to  destroy 
a»  brother's  issue;  so  that,  meeting  with  David  three  miles  from  St.  Andrew's, 
he  carried  him  into  the  castle  there,  which  he  kept  as  a  garrison,  after  the 
de -.ta  of  the  archbishop.  In  a  short  time,  be  took  him  from  thence,  and  con- 
tncd  him  to  his  own  castle  of  Falkland,  where  he  shot  him  op  close  prisoner, 
•ub  the  intent  of  starving  him  to  death.  But  the  miserable  fate  which  his 
aorte't  cruelty  bad  designed,  was  protracted  for  a  few  days  by  the  compos- 
ite of  iwo  of  the  female  sex ;  one  a  young  maid,  whose  father  was  governor 
of  the  castle  and  garrison.  She  gave  him  oat  cakes,  made  so  thin,  that  they 
rould  be  folded  together,  as  is  usual  in  Scotland,  and  whenever  she  went  into 
i*"  little  garden  near  the  prison,  she  put  them  under  a  linen  veil  or  hood, 
viicb  sac  carelessly  threw  over  her  bead,  as  if  to  keep  off  the  son,  and  thrust 
thfm  iato  the  prison  to  him  through  a  small  cranny,  serving  as  a  window. 
The  other  was  a  country  nurse,  who  milked  her  own  breast,  and,  by  a  little 
•ui«.  conveyed  it  into  his  mouth.  By  this  mean  fare,  which  served  rather  to 
.•create  than  assuage  his  hunger,  his  wretched  life  was  lengthened  out  for  a 
LiUcahilc;  till,  at  length,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  guards,  bis  benefactors 
«tre  discovered  and  put  to  death ;  the  father  being  enraged  at  the  conduct  of 
bt  ova  daughter,  whilst  he  endeavoured  to  manifest  bis  fidelity  to  an  un- 
Juthfal  regent  The  young  man  being  thus  left  destitute  of  all  human  sup- 
P»U  kiting,  by  force  of  hnnger,  gnawed  and  torn  his  own  flesh,  died  at  length 
■ore  than  a  single  death.  His  melancholy  end,  though  commonly  known  to 
tie  rest  of  the  world,  was  long  concealed  from  his  father,  because  no  man 
*irit  tenure  to  be  the  messenger  of  such  sad  tidings. 

To  return  now  to  the  affairs  of  England,  as  far  as  they  are  intermingled 
«iu>  oar  own.  When  Percy,  with  a  great  number  of  the  nobility,  conspired 
t-»  cuke  war  upon  their  king,  he  offered  Douglas,  whom  be  retained  prisoner 
i.*r  the  battle  of  Homeldon,  that  if  be  would  assist  him  with  all  his  strength 
iad  ability  against  Henry,  he  would  set  him  at  liberty  without  ransom. 
i^-flas,  a  ho  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  annoy  the  English  in  any  way, 
'ti  readilt  embraced  the  proposal.  Hereupon  he  gathered  some  of  his 
''  -odi  aad  tenants  about  him,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  field,  where  he 
'"tovrd  himself  as  stoutly  as  he  bad  pledged  himself  he  would  do  to  Percy. 
Wisest  regarding  the  common  soldiers,  his  observation  was  wholly  intent 
Hon  the  king ;  but  it  happened  that  there  were  several  officers  clothed  in 
ii*l  attire,  which  was  done  on  purpose  by  the  English,  either  to  deceive  the 
fv»j.if  they  should  press  hard  upon  the  monarch,  or  else  that  the  soldiers, 
-i  uure  places  than  one,  might  fancy  that  be  was  present  to  witness  their 
<  **'aje  or  cowardice.  Douglas  taking  notice  of  one  of  the  persons  who  was 
U«  arrived  in  fine  armour,  rushed  upon  him  with  all  bis  might,  and  unhorsed 
*»» .  sad  when  be  was  relieved  by  those  who  were  next,  be  did  the  same  to 

*  M-coad,  and  a  third,  who  were  all  attired  as  kings,  insomuch,  that,  unmindV 
ill  of  hi*  own  danger,  he  became  lost  in  astonishment  from  whence  so  many 
")tl  aarriors  should  start  up  at  once.  This  is  related  by  Edward  Hall,  the 
Ewliih  chronicler,  as  «  ell  as  by  some  of  our  own  historians.    At  length,  after 

*  (rrrible  aad  bloody  fight,  fortune  reversed  the  scene,  and  the  king  woo  the 
4*?.  Douglas  was  sadly  wounded,  and  taken  amongst  the  prisoners;  and 
vbea  auay  would  have  put  him  to  death,  the  king  saved  him,  and  did  not 
<*Jj  cuQBvead  bis  fidelity  to  bis  friend,  but  also  rewarded  him  for  his  valour; 
***  ehea  his  wounds  were  cored,  after  he  had  staid  some  months  with  him, 
'-'  tae  payment  of  a  great  sum  of  money  gave  him  bis  release. 

to  the  mean  time,  the  Scottish  king  heard  of  the  dreadful  manner  in  which 
^  eldest  soa  bad  perished  by  the  cruelty  of  his  unnatural  uncle.    The  author 

*  ihe  narder  was  sufficiently  pointed  at  by  private  whisperings,  though  no 
t*ri4o  could  dare  publicly  to  accuse  a  man  of  such  power.  Upon  this,  the 
u*l  Mat  for  his  brother,  and  sharply  expostulated  with  him  concerning  the 
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report    The  other  having  already  prepared  his  tale,  charged  different 
with  the  guilt  of  the  young  man's  death,  while  he  asserted  boldly,  th*t,~a» 
himself  aod  connexions,  they  were  willing,  whenever  the  king  chose,  to  pie*! 
and  maintain  their  innocence,  in  a  due  course  of  law ;  bat  that,  as  for  the  re- 
murderers,  some  of  them  he  had  taken  already,  and  the  rest  he  wovJd  snoL- 
diligent  search  after.    Thus  the  matter  being  brought  to  examination,  aeDorc- 
ing  to  law,  the  perpetrator  of  the  wickedness  summoned  a  council,  procwrrc 
accusers,  and  be  who  was  impleaded  as  guilty,  was  by  them  acquitted  as 
guiltless  of  the  crime.    The  king  imprecated  a  most  dreadful  puaishsneot  firves 
the  God  of  heaven,  on  the  man  and  his  posterity  who  had  committed  tar 
horrid  wickedness;  and  then,  oppressed  with  grief  and  bodily  weoJrnwi* 
returned  to  Bute,  w  hence  be  came,  suspecting  more  than  ever  that  bis  broil  ■  • 
bad  actually  committed  the  atrocious  deed,  though  he  was  too  powerful  n-    - 
brought  by  him  to  justice  and  punishment  for  it.    But  he,  like  a  struct*  o» 
sembler,  brought  the  accused  antnors  of  the  wickedness  out  of  prison,  a*»J  ;  i 
tbem  to  cruel  deaths.    It  is  true,  they  were  persons  of  bad  character  a,  im- 
perfectly innocent  of  the  particular  fact  for  which  they  suffered. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  consulted  with  his  friends  bow  be  migfci  p*  - 
serve  bis  youngest  son  James,  for  whose  safety  he  was  very  soliciUmsv.  & 
whom  be  bad  left  in  the  custody  of  Henry  Wardlaw,  archbishop  of  St.   li 
drew's,  who  was  an  honest  man,  and  faithful  to  his  trust.    They  gave  it  a 
their  opinion,  that,  as  he  was  not  safe  in  any  part  of  Scotland,  it  wowld  1  • 
most  prudent  to  send  him  over  to  Charles  VI.  king  of  France,  the  old  al» »  » .. 
only  friend  of  the  nation ;  observing,  that  he  could  be  educated  no  where  c 
safely  and  honourably  than  in  that  country.    The  recent  instance  of  L>«.. 
Bruce  was  strong  in  their  minds,  who,  in  dubious  and  troublesome  Uo*»   . 
home,  had  there,  for  some  years,  met  with  an  honourable  retreat  and  edu- 
tainment.   Hereupon,  a  vessel  was  prepared,  and  he  went  on  board  at  i» 
Bass,  which  is  a  rock  rather  than  an  island.    Henry  Sinclair,  earl  of  t«- 
Orcades,  was  sent  with  him  as  bis  guide  or  director.     Whilst  they  were  iu 
ing  along  the  shore,  he  landed  near  Flamborough-head,  being  either  dn  sea  .* 
by  tempest,  or  with  the  design  to  refresh  himself  on  shore,  after  a***  .: 
been  very  sea -sick.    There,  however,  be  was  detained  by  the  Bog  Us*,   l. 
they  sent  to  their  king,  who  commanded  that  he  should  be  brought  up  u>  cvar. 
so  that  neither  the  security  of  the  truce,  which  was  made  a  little  before.  Kr 
eight  years,  nor  the  supplicating  letters  of  his  father,  could  prevail  for   *■• 
delivery,  and  he  was  kept  as  a  lawful  prisoner.     His  father,  at  his  depart*  rr. 
had  sent  letters  by  him  to  the  king  of  Eogland,  in  case  he  should  bo  accr«« 
taied  to  land  there,  wherein  he  made  an  affecting  complaint,  both  of  bis  utr, 
and  also  ot  the  common  fortune  of  all  mankind.     But,  tboogh  the  £a*!i«« 
monarch  was  not  ignorant  of  the  inconstancy  of  human  affairs,  jet  the  «•  ' 
grudge  against  the  Scottish  nation  more  prevailed  with  him.  thaa  either  *. 
respect  due  to  the  youth's  innocent  age,  the  tears  of  bis  afflicted  father. 
dignity  of  the  royal  title,  or  the  faith  of  treaties.    On  referring  the  matter 
his  council,  how  he  should  treat  the  son  of  the  king  of  Scots,  who  had  at  *  • » • 
in  bis  dominions,  those  who  bad  any  regard  to  eqoity,  and  were  weary  of  - 
inclined  to  the  milder  opinion,  namely,  that  the  royal  youth,  who  had   :    . 
from  the  cruelty  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  was  now  their  suppliant,  sb**-  i 
be  hospitably  entertained,  and  amicably  treated;  that  so  a  tierce  »»::   - 
unconquered  by  the  contentions  of  many  aui's,  might  be  won  and  br-  *.■. 
oter  to  reconciliation  by  courtesy.    For  this  they  thought  the  most  » 
and  firm  victory,  not  when  liberty  is  taken  by  force,  but  when  salad*  »  - 
united  by  the  indissoluble  bond  of  amity.    Others  were  of  a  contrary  opu.i  - 
that  he  might  be  lawfully  detained  as  a  prisoner,  either  because  many  of  t 
nobility  of  Scotland  had,  in  person,  assisted  Percy  in  the  insurrection  w  » 
he  made  against  the  king,  or  becaose  his  father  had  entertained  and  rctt* «   ^ 
the  elder  Percy,  when  be  was  banished,  and  condemned  as  a  traitor  b  t. . 
land. 

This  advice,  as  commonly  the  worst  counsels  do,  prevailed,  though  all  %h  ■! 
were  present  at  the  consultation  knew  well  enough,  that  those  Scots  «  > 
fought  against  the  Bnglisb  king  in  the  insurrection  of  Percy,  bad  no  coon.:  - 
aion  from  their  sovereign,  and  that  they  were  led  to  take  the  part  tbey  dj  ^ 
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attaplj  est  of  private  affection  to  Douglas,  who  was  then  in  the  power  of 

Prirj.  They  Blight  afao  ha*c  remembered,  a  bat  Henry  himself  had  answered 
to  (fat  Scots,  a  few  years  before,  when  they  demanded  George  Dunbar  to  bo 
giuo  ap;  notwithstanding  wbicb,  they  adhered  to  this  last  opinion,  as 
cvonoBiy,  io  the  courts  of  princes*  a  false  pretence  of  advantage  weighs 
dova  honest  and  righteous  counsels.  Yet  in  one  thing  Henry  dealt  nobly 
and  rojally  with  bis  captive,  that  he  ceased  him  to  be  educated  in  good  learn- 
ing and  discipline.  This  calamity  of  the  son  was  brought  to  the  ears  of  bis 
father  while  be  was  at  sapper,  and  so  overwhelmed  him  with  grief,  that  be 
was  almost  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost  in  the  bands  of  his  servants  who  at- 
tended bin,  and  carried  him  to  his  bedchamber,  where  he  abstained  from  all 
food,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  days,  died  of  hunger  and  grief,  at  Rothsay,  a 
t*»o  io  the  island  of  Bute,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  on  the  1st 
of  April,  and  year  of  Christ  1406.  He  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Paisley. 
Tais  Robert,  for  tallness  of  stature,  and  the  beauty  and  comely  proportion  of 
hti  thole  person,  was  inferior  to  very  few  of  bis  contemporaries.  His  life 
was  harmless,  and  there  was  no  virtuous  accomplishment,  becoming  a  pri- 
» ate  person,  wanting  in  him ;  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said  of  him,  that  he  was 
a  better  man  than  a  sovereign. 

After  his  death,  the  government  was  settled,  by  the  decree' of  all  the  estates, 
irpoa  Robert  his  brother.  He  had  many  things  in  him  worthy  of  the  office 
and  dignity,  if,  oat  of  a  blind  ambition  to  rale,  be  bad  not  pursued  unjust 
•-'•arses  to  obtain  the  throne.  He  was  valiant  in  war,  prudent  in  counsel, 
;istw  judgment,  liberal  to  the  nobles,  and  tender  in  levying  taxes  on  the 
rununons.  The  same  year,  the  elder  Percy  again  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
igaiost  the  king  of  England,  to  revenge  the  deaths  of  his  brother  and  two 
•oai,  who  had  been  slain ;  but  his  design  was  discovered,  many  of  his  accom- 
plices were  taken  and  executed,  and  be  himself,  for  fear,  lied  into  Scot- 
*ad,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  from  thence  to  Flanders  and  France, 
u>  procure  auxiliaries,  and  renew  the  war.  In  the  mean  time,  Henry,  the 
•on  of  the  king  of  England,  made  great  incursions  into  Scotland,  both  by  land 
tad  sea.  Poring  his  march  homewards  with  a  great  booty,  the  castle  of  Jed- 
beuh,  which  tbe  enemy  had  kept  ever  since  the  fight  at  Durham,  was  taken 
•od  pillaged  by  tbe  commons  of  Teviotdale,  after  which,  by  the  governor's 
otder,  it  was  wholly  demolished.  George,  earl  of  March,  who  had  consider- 
aU?  injured  his  ooontrymen  to  the  advantage  of  the  English,  being  neither 
•hie  to  procure  from  them  aid  to  recover  his  own,  nor  an  honest  maintenance 
Mioagst  them,  pacified  the  governor  by  his  friends,  and  so  returned  home ; 
jet  he  lost  part  of  bis  patrimony,  namely,  bis  eastlcs  in  Lochmaben  and  An* 
taadale,  wbicb  were  given  to  Douglas,  for  tbe  losses  be  had  sustained  ;  and 
thua  all  offences  were  forgiven  on  both  sides,  and  be  passed  the  rest  of  his 
hie  ia  great  harmony  with  his  neighbours,  and  in  faithful  subjection  to  bis 
unr. 

The  next  year,  Percy,  after  he  bad  made  a  vain  and  fruitless  tour  over 
France  and  Flanders,  returned  into  Scotland,  to  bis  old  friend  the  earl  of 
M  *rtb ;  by  whom  be  was  courteously  entertained,  and  accommodated  accord - 
ia*  to  his  estate.  There  he,  by  private  messengers,  carried  on  a  correspon- 
dence aJbowt  returning  into  his  own  country ;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  he  wrote 
to  Ralph  Rokesby,  bis  ancient  and  faithful  friend,  as  he  thought,  informing 
Um  that  be  did  not  want  force,  both  of  Scots  and  English,  who  were  ready 
to  assist  him  Io  recovering  bis  ancient  patrimony,  provided  Rokesby  would 
join  ihcea  with  his  assistance.  This  Ralph  was  at  that  time  sheriff  of  York- 
•hire,  as  they  there  call  the  officer  who  presides  In  ehief  over  juridical  assem- 
I'ks.  This  man  enticed  Perey  tobim  upon  pretence  of  giving  bim  aid,  and 
then  diaeovered  the  conspiracy  to  the  king.  Thus  was  he  betrayed  by  his  friend, 
sad  bis  head,  being  cot  off,  was  sent  to  the  king  in  London. 

there  was,  also,  about  that  time,  a  certain  Englishman  in  Scotland,  who 
rtQed  bimaeir  Richard  the  Second  ;  but  falsely,  as  I  suppose ;  for  when  tbe 
rider  Percy  often  and  earnestly  desired  to  apeak  with  him,  he  could  not  by 
•ay  penwasion  be  induced  to  comply,  fearing,  as  may  be  guessed,  lest  his 
.eipoainre  might  be  detected  by  a  man  wbo  so  well  knew  the  king.  Kutwitb- 
tuading  thin,  he  waa  for  some  years  treated  as  one  of  royal  blood;  and  that 
la  2h 
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he  might  live  more  securely,  he  feigned  himself  most  averse  from  nay  desire 
of  enjoying  the  kingdom.  On  hi*  death,  he  was  buried  in  the  eharch  of  the 
Franciscan  friars  at  Stirling ;  where  tbe  title  of  King  of  England  was  placed 
over  his  grave  in  the  epitaph.  Not  long  after,  Fastcastle,  a  very  strong  fortre**, 
as  the  name  imports,  in  March,  was  taken  from  the  English  by  Patrick,  the  so* 
of  George  Dunbar,  and  Thomas  H olden,  the  governor,  who  had  infested  nil  the 
neighbouring  places  of  Lothian  with  continual  robberies,  was  made  prisoner 
In  Teviotdale,  William  Douglas,  and  Gavin  Dunbar,  youngest  too  of  the  ear? 
of  March,  broke  down  tbe  bridge  of  Roxburgh,  and  burnt  the  town  ;  bat  they 
did  not  attempt  tbe  castle,  because  they  were  unprovided  with  every  thane 
necessary  for  a  siege.  The  next  year,  which  was  1411,  Donald,  lord  of  tfcv 
Western  isles,  claimed  Ross  as  the  next  heir,  which  indeed  be  was ;  bat  fad- 
ing be  could  not  get  his  right  from  the  governor,  who  bad  unjustly  seised  .-. 
he  raised  a  body  of  one  thousand  men,  and  made  a  descent  on  the  main  land 
Soon  after  his  descent,  he  easily  seized  on  Ross,  tbe  whole  country  berar 
willing  to  return  to  the  subjection  of  their  own  just  master.  But  tbe  readi- 
ness with  which  tbe  inhabitants  submitted,  gave  him,  whose  mind  was  greed? 
of  prey,  encouragement  to  attempt  greater  matters.  Accordingly,  be  pasted 
over  into  Murray,  and,  as  there  was  no  force  to  defend  tbe  country,  be  red urrd 
it  to  his  obedience;  and  then  proceeding  farther  in  his  depredations  to  Strath- 
bogie,  he  threatened  Aberdeen.  Against  this  sudden  and  unexpected  en***? 
the  governor  gathered  forces ;  but  because  the  greatness  and  near  approach 
of  tbe  danger  forbade  waiting  for  slow-paced  aid,  Alexander  earl  of  Marr.  tae 
son  of  Alexander,  brother  of  the  governor,  with  almost  the  whole  of  tbe  ool»- 
lity  beyond  the  Tay,  at  a  village  called  Harlaw,  set  themselves  and  their  mm  la 
battle-array  against  Donald.  The  fight  was  cruel  and  bloody ;  for  many  nobles 
had  then  to  contend  valiantly,  for  their  estates  and  glory,  against  tbe  invar* 
cruelty  of  the  invader.  At  last  the  night  parted  them,  when  it  may  be  rata*? 
said,  that  they  were  both  weary  with  fighting,  than  that  either  party  bad  the 
better;  for  the  event  of  the  conflict  was  so  uncertain,  that  when  both  **<•*« 
had  reckoned  their  loss,  each  counted  himself  the  conqueror.  On  this  pen- 
sion there  fell  more  noble  personages  of  eminence,  than  had  ever  peri»br£ 
in  one  battle,  with  a  foreign  enemy,  for  many  years  before ;  and  therefor*  tvr 
village,  which  was  till  then  obscure,  grew  famous  on  account  of  it,  even  u. 
posterity. 

This  year  public  schools  began  first  to  be  opened  at  St  Andrew's,  w/b*b 
was  effected  rather  by  the  co-operation  of  learned  men,  who  offered  tbrut- 
selves  as  professors  of  learning,  than  produced  by  tbe  allurement  of  eitt*  r 
private  or  public  endowments.  For  the  next  ten  years,  hardly  any  metr»:r- 
able  thing  passed  betwixt  the  two  nations;  either  because  there  was  a  trorr 
made,  upon  which,  however,  authors  are  silent;  or  because  Henry  IV.  dwp* 
on  the  21st  of  March,  and  bis  son  Henry  V.  presently  succeeding  btta,  w\* 
was,  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  intent  on  the  affairs  of  France,  the  English)  ab- 
stained from  offering  any  injury  to  the  Scots.  And  besides,  tbe  governor  •  4 
Scotland  did  not  dare  to  stir  on  bis  side,  for  fear  tbe  English  should  brine  to 
the  true  heir  of  the  crown,  whom  he  knew  many  of  the  people  woold  join,  oat 
of  commiseration  of  bis  misfortunes.  Therefore,  what  inroads  were  made  at 
this  time,  were  rather  robberies  than  wars.  Penrith,  in  England,  waj  bnrat 
by  Archibald  Douglas;  and  Dumfries,  in  Scotland,  by  the  English.  Tnerv 
was  likewise  an  exchange  of  prisoners  made;  Murdo,  the  governor's  son. 
taken  at  Homcldon  fight,  being  deli%ered  up  for  Percy,  who,  on  tbe  redacts** 
of  his  grandfather's  party  in  England,  was  brought  into  Scotland,  and  lr*l 
with  the  governor;  but  upon  the  accession  of  the  new  king  to  tbe  crown,  br 
was  restored  to  the  dignity  of  his  ancestors.  He  was  not  proper! v  a  pri- 
soner by  the  law  of  arms ;  yet  tbe  unjust  detention  of  James,  son  to  tbe  king 
of  Scots,  stopt  the  mouths  of  the  English,  that  they  could  not  jnatlv  coampia  « 
of  any  injury  in  the  case.  As  for  Petcy  himself,  he  was  so  far  from  reaenttnx 
it,  that,  as  long  as  be  lived,  he  acknowledged  the  civility  and  great  friendship 
of  the  Scots  to  him,  in  all  kinds  of  mutual  service. 

Moreover,  the  same  year,  an  embassy  came  from  the  council  of  Constant*. 
the  head  whereof  was  the  abbot  of  Ponteninc;  and  another  from  Peter  Low1! 
who  bad  seised  on  the  papacy,  and  as  obstinately  kept  it.    He,  by  Heavy 
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Harding,  an  English  Franciscan,  succeeded  in  bringing  over  the  governor  lo 
his  party,  bat  the  whole  body  of  tbe  priesthood  was  against  him ;  for  they 
having  assented  to  the  council  of  Constance,  subscribed  to  the  election  of 
Martin  V.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king  of  France,  by  means  of  a  violent  dis- 
ease, became  lunatic,  and  his  distemper  was  increased  by  the  monks,  who 
pretended  to  cure  him.  By  this  means  that  nation  was  divided  into  two  fac- 
tions. The  head  of  the  one  was  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who,  having  slain  the 
king's  brother,'  drew  him  to  the  English  interest.  The  bead  of  the  other  was 
tbe  kind's  son,  who,  being  disinherited  by  his  father,  was  called  by  Ms  ene- 
mies, io  a  jeer,  tbe  king  of  Berry ;  because  he  usually  kept  himself  at  Bourges 
in  Berry,  a  town  of  the  Bernois.  He,  being  forsaken  by  a  great  part  of  his 
own  countrymen,  and  destitute  of  foreign  aid,  in  the  year  1419,  sent  the  earl  of 
Yeodosme  as  his  ambassador  to  the  Scots,  to  demand  aid  of  them,  according 
to  tbe  league  betwixt  the  two  nations.  The  assembly  of  the  estates  ordered 
him  seven  thousand  men ;  and  indeed,  at  that  time,  in  regard  the  soldiers  were 
increased  by  reason  of  the  long  peace  with  England,  it  was  no  hard  matter  to 
make  ap  sach  a  number  of  men,  being  only  volunteers.  John  earl  of  Buchan, 
tbe  soa  of  the  governor,  was  appointed  general  of  the  forces,  and  many  emi- 
nent persons  followed  him ;  of  whom  Archibald  earl  of  Wigton,  the  son  of 
Archibald  the  second  earl  of  Douglas,  was  by  far  the  most  eminent.  On  their 
arrival  in  France,  they  were  sent  by  the  dauphin,  the  eldest  son  of  tbe  king, 
into  Tooraine,  a  country  abounding  with  all  sorts  of  provision,  and  near  to  the 
enemy.  The  duke  of  Clarence,  who  then  held  the  command  in  France,  instead 
of  bis  brother  the  king  of  England,  made  great  havock  in  the  country  of  An- 
JOQ,  whose  inhabitants  retained  their  obedience  to  the  French  monarch  ;  and 
tt  was  sopposed  that  he  would  have  come  as  far  as  the  town  of  Beaux.  As 
this  was  two  days  before  Easter,  the  Scots,  thinking  that  the  general  would 
cease,  according  to  custom,  from  any  military  action  during  that  solemn 
time,  and  apply  himself  to  religious  duties, — or,  as  others  say,  presuming 
opoa  a  truce  6f  eight  days,  which  had  been  made, — took  less  care  of  them. 
selves  than  they  were  wont  to  do.  The  duke  of  Clarence  being  informed  of 
this,  either  by  Andrew  Fregose,  an  Italian,  or  else  by  some  Scottish  foragers, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  his  cavalry  ;  and,  having  got  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  action,  as  he  imagined,  rose  up  from  dinner,  and,  with  his  cavalry 
only,  marched  towards  the  enemy ;  wearing  himself,  besides  his  other  gallant 
furniture  and  armour,  a  royal  diadem,  set  with  many  jewels,  on  bis  head. 
Some  few  French  who  were  quartered  nearest  the  enemy,  in  a  village  called 
Little  Beaux,  being  terrifled  at  bis  sudden  approach,  fled  into  the  tower  of  an 
adjoining;  church.  As  he  was  assaulting  these,  the  alarm  was  given  to  the 
rest  of  the  army,  and  presently,  in  great  dismay,  they  all  cried  out,  "To  your 
arras!"  Tbe  earl  of  Buchan,  while  the  rest  were  arraying  themselves,  sent 
out  thirty  archers  to  take  possession  of  a  bridge,  which  was  the  only  passage 
over  a  neighbouring  river.  There  a  skirmish  began,  and  Hugh  Kennedy,  who 
was  quartered  in  a  church  hard  by,  came  in  to  them,  with  one  hundred  men, 
•ho,  10  such  a  surprise,  were  only  partly  armed.  This  body,  however,  with 
their  arrows,  hindered  the  horse  from  passing  over;  whereupon  Clarence,  with 
the  forwardest  of  his  men,  dismounted,  and  maintained  the  combat  on  foot ; 
a*d,  after  a  fierce  charge,  repelled  the  Scots,  some  of  whom  were  wholly,  and 
others  only  half,  armed,  from  tbe  bridge,  and  thus  opened  the  passage  for  his 
troops.  But,  whilst  tbe  duke  was  remounting  his  horse,  and  his  men  were 
passing  the  narrow  bridge  a  few  at  a  time,  the  earl  of  Buchan  was  at  hand, 
*ith  two  handred  horse;  and  now,  both  sides  being  very  earnest  to  shew 
themselves,  a  sharp  contest  began  with  equal  courage  and  hatred :  for  the 
Scots  were  glad  that  they  had  an  opportunity  to  give  the  first  proof  of  their 
valour,  and  so  to  refute  the  insults  of  the  French,  wbo  were  wont  to  despise 
them,  as  men  given  more  to  eating  and  drinking,  than  to  fighting.  The  like 
reproach  the  French  are  wont  to  cast  upon  the  Britons ;  the  Spaniards  on  the 
French ;  and  the  Africans  on  the  Spaniards.  On  the  other  side,  the  English 
took  it  io  great  disdain,  that  they  should  be  attacked  by  sach  an  implacable 
enemy,  not  only  at  home,  but  even  beyond  seas ;  they  therefore  fought  stoutly, 
tat  none  more  fiercely  than  Clarence  himself.  As  he  was  known  by  his 
armour,  John  Swinton  ran  at  him,  and,  with  his  lance,  grievously  wounded 
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him  in  the  faee ;  and  the  earl  of  Buchan  also  smote  htm  with  a 
struck  him  from  hi*  horse.    Upon  this,  the  Bagrish,  seeing  their  w 
away,  and  many  of  them  were  slain  in  the  pursuit,  that  lasted  till 
battle  was  fought  on  the  eve  of  Baiter,  when  the  days  are  short  in 
tries,  a  little  after  the  vernal  equinox.    There  fell  of  the  English  ia 
above  two  thousand,  amongst  whom  were  twenty -six  persons  of 
Many  prisoners  were  also  taken,  who  were  persons  of  distinction  ia 
country ;  and  especially  some  of  the  duke's  relations.    Pew  of  the 
French,  however,  were  lost,  aod  those  of  no  great  note.    This  Is 


common  tradition  concerning  the  death  of  Clarence ;  but  the  nescarty 

states,  though  on  vulgar  authority,  that  he  was  slain  by  Ale  sender  Mi 

land,  a  knight  of  Lennox,  who  took  off  the  diadem  from  bis 

to  John  Stuart  of  Darnly,  for  one  thousand  angels  of  gold ;  and  as  a*»s 

pawned  it  to  Robert  Houston,  to  whom  be  owed  five  thousand 

chief  credit  of  this  victory  was  ascribed  to  the  Soots,  neither 

greatest  detractors  deny  it.    Whereupon  Charles  the  dauphin  created 

of  Buchan  lord  high  constable,  which  is  the  highest  oflice  ia  France,  aeat  t» 

the  king ;  and  the  rest  of  the  commanders  bad  also  honours  beseowad  o* 

them,  according  to  their  rank  and  valour. 

Whilst  these  things  were  transacting  in  France  in  the  year  143°v  Baben 
governor  of  Scotland,  died  on  the  3d  of  September,  fifteen  j ears  after  tav 
death  of  king  Robert  III.     Mordo,  who  snoceeded  him  in  that  place,  •»»  • 
man  of  so  sluggish  a  disposition,  as  scarcely  to  be  fit  to  govern  bis  ansa  - 
family,  much  less  the  commonwealth.    Owing,  therefore,  to  his  sJotfcfaiar** 
or  excessive  indulgence,  he  so  spoiled  his  three  children,  that,  in  assort  t*w.« 
he  brought  both  them  and  himnrlf  into  gieat  distress,  and,  at  length,  ta  wx:»i 
ruin.    This  change  of  domestic  affairs  caused  the  earls  of  Buehan  and  *%  i« 
ton,  with  many  of  their  kindred,  to  return  home  from  the  continent,     sst- 
when  affairs  were  settled,  the  dauphin  recalled  the  carl  of  Durban,  who.  w-  • 
his  wife's  father  Archibald,  his  son  Jnmes,  and  the  flower  of  the  Scottish)  t*» 
diers,  sailed  to  France,  leaving  the  other  son,  the  earl  of  Wigton,  behead.  »<• 
account  of  bis  severe  illness.    Tbev  landed  aith  five  thousand  soldi***  •* 
Rochelle,  and  so  came  to  the  dauphin  at  Poicton,  where  they  were  joyful.. 
received,  and  Douglas  was  made  duke  of  Touraine. 

When  Henry,  king  of  England,  heard  of  the  death  of  Clarence,  be  anaasaaro' 
John  earl  of  Bedford,  his  other  brother,  to  the  command,  and  seat  aaaa  tat« 
France  with  4000  horse  and  10,000  foot.  He  followed  himself  soon  after,  and 
took  with  him  James  king  of  Scotland  in  the  expedition;  thinking  by  thai 
means  either  to  insinuate  himself  with  the  people  of  that  nation,  who  had  snarl* 
fought  against  him,  or  else  to  render  them  objects  of  suspicion  to  the  Freara 
but  he  obtained  neither  of  bis  ends,  nor  could  be  prevail  with  them,  at  the 
desire  of  their  own  king,  so  much  as  to  return  home,  or  to  stand  neuter,  aa-t 
be  spectators  only  of  the  war;  for  when  he  addressed  all  the  garriaeas  aril 
by  the  Scots,  the>  made  him  one  general  answer,  that  they  could  aatackaow* 
ledge  him  for  their  king  who  was  under  the  power  of  another  man.  Hew* 
was  so  offended  at  their  peremptoriness  and  constancy,  that,  oa  taking  tto 
town  of  Meaux  by  storm,  he  hung  up  twenty  Scots  who  were  foead 
alleging  that  they  bore  arms  against  their  own  king.  Soon  after  this* 
Charles  VI.  king  of  France,  died  within  a  short  time  of  each  other. 
two  years  afterwards,  the  EogKsb  prevailed  ia  a  battle  at  Veroeuil,  where  fe# 
of  the  principal  Scots,  the  earls  of  Buchan  and  Douglas,  oae  the  dafce  of  Tea- 
mine,  and  the  other  master  of  the  horse  to  the  French  king;  alee  J 
Douglas,  the  son  of  the  latter,  Alexander  Lindsay,  Robert  Stuart, 

Sainton;  and  of  common  soldiers  above  two  thousand.     Within  three  v 

following,  the  auxiliary  Scots  received  another  great  overthrow  at  Bean* 
while  carrying  provisions  to  Orleans.    They  encountered  the  Bagtish  by  ta* 
way ;  and  in  the  fight  there  were  slain,  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  Wi 
Stuart,  with  his  brother,  and  two  eminent  knights  of  the  family  of 

whose  descendants  contioue  to  enjoy  two  castles,  and  large  possess! 

them,  in  Scotland,  namely,  one  the  castle  of  Druntlamiok,  and  the  oahee  that 
of  Locbleven  in  Fife.  Thus  have  I  briefly  tooebed  npon  the  actions  of  the 
Scots,  performed  in  a  few  >cars  ia  Franco,  as  externa]  otCMinaooe ;  hat  sat 
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renter  dossil  of  tWtn  it  to  be  found  in  the  Freoeb  annals,  tod  though  tbey 
an  aol  quite  foreign  from  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  yet  I  should  not  have  gone 
«»ut  of  ■?  way  to  mentioa  them,  if  the  calumny  of  some  English  writers  bad 
not  compelled  ose  to  it.  For  they  endeavour  to  under? aloe  and  speak  evil  of 
wait  tat;  dare  not  deny ;  and  yet,  even  if  histories  did  not  relate  these  ex- 
ploits, the  bnaaifioeooe  of  tbe  Frenob  kings,  the  decrees  of  the  cities,  and  tbe 
aoaoorsble  monuments  at  Orleans  and  Touraine,  sufficiently  declare  them. 
Hsat,  thee,  can  they  here  object?  Tbe  Soots,  say  they,  are  too  poor  to 
maiatata  so  treat  a  force  in  a  foreign  country.  I  answer,  first,  that  if  their 
poverty  be  a  fault,  it  is  tbe  fault  of  tbe  soil,  not  of  the  men ;  neither  would  I 
h*ve  taken  this  for  a  reproach.  If  it  did  not  appear  by  their  writings,  that  the 
Enlist  iateaded  it  as  suoh ;  and  therefore  1  shall  only  answer  them  with  this, 
tiAt  these  poor  and  beggarly  Scots,  as  tbey  call  them,  hate  gained  many  great 
sad  famous  victories  over  the  opulent  and  wealthy  English;  and  if  tbey  do  not 
believe  me  in  this  point,  let  them  consult  their  own  histories ;  and  if  they  sus- 
pend their  belief  of  those  records  also,  let  us  not  be  required  to  receive  them 
for  tree  ia  other  things.    But  to  return  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 

af  erdo,  as  I  have  already  observed,  having  succeeded  to  the  place  of  his 
father,  kept  a  very  loose  discipline  in  bis  own  house ;  for  bis  children,  whose 
names  were  Walter,  Alexander,  and  James,  despised  their  inferiors,  and  con- 
•fqeeatly  oppressed  them  with  many  injuries.  They  also  infected  the  youth 
with)  those  vices  to  which  they  were  themselves  addicted;  and  as  their  father 
orttber  corrected  nor  restrained  them,  at  last  he  was  punished  himself,  for  glv- 
is*  them  such  a  bad  education.  The  old  man  set  a  high  value  on  a  certain  bird 
oaich  be  had,  of  that  kind  of  hawk  called  a  falcon.  Walter,  his  son,  had  often 
begged  ibis  bird,  and  being  always  denied,  at  last,  upon  a  time,  be  caught  it 
oil  of  bis  father's  band,  and  wrung  its  neck.  Upon  this,  his  father  said,  "  Be- 
cause the*  canst  not  find  in  thy  heart  to  obey  me,  I  will  bring  in  another,  that 
both  thou  and  I  too  shall  be  forced  to  obey :"  and,  from  that  time  forward,  bo 
beot  bis  thoughts  upon  the  restoration  of  his  kinsman  James.  It  happened 
that  Walter  bad,  a  little  time  before  this,  affronted  and  injured  the  chief  man 
of  Arjryle,  named  Colin  Campbell,  who,  being  made  acquainted  wjth  tbe 
thoughts  of  Mordo,  greatly  approved  bis  design,  and  assisted  him  In  it ;  so 
that  be  assembled  tbe  estates  at  Perth,  and  a  consultation  being  held  concern- 
*9f  tbe  recall  of  their  kiag,  they  all,  either  out  of  favour  to  the  true  heir  of  the 
nv«o,  or  disgusted  with  tbe  present  state  of  affairs,  willingly  agreed  to  send 
oa  rmbassy  la  procure  bis  release.  Some  nobles  were  accordingly  chosen, 
*ad  seat  as  ambassadors,  who,  coming  into  England,  found  tbe  English  more 
(erasable  to  it  than  they  expected ;  for  tbe  duke  of  Gloucester,  who,  in  the 
iuw/i  minority,  administered  tbe  government,  called  the  council  together,  and 
camty  persuaded  them  to  permit  James,  the  son  of  the  late  king  of  Scotland, 
to  return,  at  tbe  desire  of  bis  subjects,  into  bis  own  country.  He  urged  the 
Nicy  of  this  by  the  consideration,  that,  in  his  present  condition,  the  king  bad 
it  not  ia  ass  power  to  recall,  by  his  aothority,  the  Scots  oat  of  France;  neither 
could  be  farm  an  aimance  between  bis  kingdom  and  Eagland.  Tbe  duke  fur* 
tber  thought  to  gain  another  advantage,  and  not  only  to  bind  him  fast  as  a 
■art  sad  constant  personal  friend,  but  to  keep  him  voder  tbe  power  and  In- 
aarace  mf  England,  by  marrying  him  to  Joan,  the  daughter  of  tbe  earl  of 
fleswrset,  with  whom  James  was  greatly  enamoured,  and  who  was  tbe  most 
**oetimJ  woman  of  her  time.  By  her  influence,  tbe  regent  persoaded  himself 
the  wssme  with  Frauee  might  be  easily  undermined ;  and  that  if  tbe  kfng  was 
wt  at  iberty,  either  be  would  be  made  a  friend  to  England  by  that  courtesy, 
w  ebe,  whilst  revenging  tbe  wrongs  his  kindred  bad  done  him,  he  would 
itsagte  bis  coon  try  in  a  dismal  intestine  war ;  by  which  means,  either  the 
Eofbjh  would  be  made  stronger  by  the  addition  of  such  a  friend,  or,  if  their 
Vottiih  enemies  disagreed  amongst  themselves,  they  should  be  more  disen- 
cwrd,  and  readier  for  a  foreign  war.  And  indeed  these  were  no  rash  consi- 
'bvaoeea,  if  tbe  BngKsb  themselves,  through  their  mercenary  spirits,  bad  not 
•wted  their  own  interests.  For,  seeing  they  demanded  a  greater  sum  of 
***ryler  bis  redemption,  than  the  Soots,  in  their  present  circumstances, 
ff«H  either  promise,  or  were  able  to  pay*  *  compromise  was  made,  that  tbe 
•wry  of  the  wife  swesJM  be  retained  for  one  waif,  nod  that  tbe  sons  of  some 
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noblemen  should  be  given  io  hostage,  for  the  payment  of  the  other.  Ji 
being  set  at  liberty  upon  these  terms,  returned  home,  after  beta*! 
eighteen  years  a  prisoner,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  1423. 

Amidst  the  great  concourse  of  people  who  flocked  to  see  him,  aod 
tulate  his  return,  he  was  soon  taken  up  with  the  complaints  of  those  «v 
grievously  lamented  the  wrongs  they  bad  sustained  since  the  desth  «rf  i-  • 
father  the  last  king,  partly  by  the  negligence,  and  partly  by  the  tajvrv-*. 
the  governors.    Walter,  the  son  of  Murdo,  Malcolm   Fleming,  and  TWr  *• 
Boyd,  were  principally  accused  ;  and,  to  pacify  the  commons  for  the  pre**  s 
they  were  committed  to  several  prisons,  until  the  next  convention  of  tbeestafi 
which  was  appointed  to  be  on  the  27th  day  of  May  ;  when  Fleming  sad  B**» 
upon  making  some  compensation  for  damages,  and  paying  heavy  fines  li- 
the king's  exchequer,  were  set  at  liberty. 

James  I.  the  hundred  and  iecond  Ring,  began  his  reign  A.  D.  1424. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  and  queen  were  crowned  on  the  20Ui  4«- 
of  April;  Vihen  be  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  state  by  his  eousia  M«r4i 
though  that  office  belonged  to  the  earls  of  Fife.    Soon  after,  many  prof:  •»  • 
statutes  were  enacted  for  the  good  of  the  public,  but  especially  to  restrain  r»^ 
beries ;  which,  by  the  licentiousness  of  former  times,  had  grown  to  awe*  & 
height,  that  laws  and  magistrates  were  despised,  as  if  all  right  lay  io  :'- 
power  of  arms.    They  next  consulted  bow  to  raise  the  money  for  the  pa%  a-*  ;' 
of  the  king's  ramom  ;  but  the  public  treasure  being  low,  by  reason  of  so  & .  » 
wars,  and  the  domestic  seditions  which  followed  them,  the  governor*  hai  -; 
pardoned  offenders,  and  bestowed  rewards  on  good  patriots,  so  that  the  ro.  ■ 
revenue  was  mortgaged,  and  money  taken  up  thereon,  he  could  not  pay  :: 
his  own,  and  was  forced  to  crave  aid  of  his  subjects.    The  nobles,  their'  t* 
whose  sons  were  left  hostages,  easily  obtained  that  an  act  should  pass  for  *'. 
purpose ;  but,  in  the  payment  of  the  impost,  there  was  not  so  ready  an  •*»■ 
dience.     For,  upon  a  valuation  of  the  moveables,  a  twentieth  part  was  In.** 
which,  in  so  great  a  acarcity  of  money,  though  every  thing  else  was  abwixui. 
and  cheap,  seemed  intolerable  to  men  who  were  not  accustomed  to  ta\r« 
and  who  also  were  more  concerned  at  the  precedent  that  might  operau  i  • 
the  future,  than  on  account  of  the  present  burden.     Besides  this,  the  his.- 
sort  were  calumniated  by  the  vulgar,  as  if  they  had  laid  toqoiueb  of  the  wr-n 
of  taxation  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  poor.    But  that  which  troubled  tk* 
commons  most,  was  the  short  time  appointed  for  the  payment  of  the  leu.  ?«* 
it  was  enjoined  to  be  brought  in  within  fifteen  days ;  and  if  any  one  proved  * 
defaulter,  his  cattle  a  ere  to  be  seised  upon,  either  by  the  lord  of  the  am**-* 
or  the  sheriff  of  the  county.     And,  if  any  one  alleged  his  being  in  debt,  or   i 
arrears  of  rent  to  his  landlord,  the  exception  did  not  avail  to  abate  hie  eoc  r 
notion.    The  evil  was  further  increased  by  the  severity  and  harshness  of  f 
collectors,  who  not  only  vexed   the  people,  but,  by  false  reckoning*  era 
charges,  deducted  a  great  part  of  the  money  which  was  collected  lor  the  p*>» 
lie  use.     In  addition  to  all  this,  the  imposition  seemed  more  intolerable.  W 
cause  the  former  goveroors  had  been  very  remiss  aod  moderate  in  their  lev.r* 
and  assessments,  for  the  purpose  of  insinuating  themselves  into  the  lot t  ■ 
the  commons,  and  by  that  means  keep  them  from  desiring  the  restorntK*  * 
their  lawful  king.     For  this  cause  it  was,  that  when  the  assembly  gave  bk«'t* 
to  Robert,  the  king's  uncle,  to  levy  a  tax,  he,  to  ingratiate  himself  with    * 
commonalty,  refused  to  let  it  pass  into  an  act ;  affirming,  **  that  ho  had  rstsc 
pay  down  so  much  money  of  his  own,  than  that  the  people  should  be  t  «- 
dened  on  such  an  account."    After  the  king  had  exacted  the  first  pa«s»»i 
whieh  came  in  very  sparingly,  and  with  the  ill-will  of  the  public,  who  ex- 
plained that,  besides  the  burdens  of  the  wart,  they  bad  these  new  u\» 
imposed  opon  them,  be  forgave  the  rest. 

In  this  assembly.  Murdo,  duke  of  Albany,  with  his  son  Walter  and  KUw 
der,  Ducan,  earl  of  Lenox,  hia  wife's  father,  and  Robert  Graham,  who.  tv« 
years  after,  murdered  the  king,  were  taken  and  committed  to  prison ;  tugrt-.- 
with  twenty -four  more  of  the  chief  oobility.    But  the  most  of  these  wrrr.  ia  t 
little  time  after,  set  at  liberty;  Murdo  only,  with  his  son,  and  wife's  fst)*' 
being  retained  in  custody.    The  same  dsy  that  Murdo  was  taints,  the  Us* 
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•rifted  Us  castle  of  Falkland  in  Fife,  and  that  of  Downe  in  Mooteith,  oat 
of  wkkk  Us  wife  was  carried  to  the  cattle  of  Tantallon,  in  Lothian.  James, 
hi  youngest  son,  on  hearing  of  the  havock  that  was  making  among  his 
f  amiJ?.  gathered  a  band  of  men,  and  burnt  the  town  of  Dumbarton,  besides 
» tick  he  slew  John  Stuart,  tbe  king's  uncle,  surnamed  Rufus,  and  then  fled 
into  Ireland,  where  he  died  shortly  after.  There  also  Fiolaw,  a  Dominican, 
and  bishop  of  Lismore,  who  fled  with  him,  and  was  bis  counsellor  in  all  bis 
alfairf,  departed  this  life.  The  wife  of  Walter,  with  her  two  sons,  Andrew 
a  3d  Aleiaoder,  and  Arthur,  a  base-born  son,  withdrew  likewise  into  Ireland, 
tut,  to  tbe  reign  of  James  III.  they  returned  again,  and  were  restored  to  their 
Undswith  great  honour.  Tbe  same  year,  in  an  assembly  of  the  estates  at 
Mirlior,  Mordo,  with  his  two  sons,  and  wife's  father,  were  brought  oat  of 
prison,  to  be  tried  according  to  law ;  the  proceedings  being  conducted  after 
tbe  custom  of  the  country,  which  is  thus :  Some  man  eminent  for  wisdom 
and  authority,  is  chosen  president  of  tbe  court,  and  he  bath  at  least  twelve 
assessors  joined  with  him,  who  are  to  hear  the  crimes  objected,  and  to  pass 
scale ace  on  the  prisoner,  or  party  accused,  according  to  tbeir  oaths.  These 
judges  are  usually  of  the  same  quality  with  the  party  accused,  or  at  least  of 
thr  next  condition  to  him,  as  near  as  may  be;  but  the  prisoner  hath  power  to 
'Kept  against  bis  judges,  when  the  number  of  twelve,  and  sometimes  more, 
it  completed;  and  when  the  crimes  are  weighed,  the  sentence  is  pronounced 
according  to  the  majority  of  voices.  In  this  case,  judges  being  chosen 
according  to  custom,  it  is  not  material  to  mention  their  names,  but  certainly 
tbry  were  persons  of  repute,  and  some  of  tbem  nearly  related  to  the  accused. 

The  prisoners  were  convicted  of  high-treason.  The  two  young  men  were 
pot  to  death  tbe  same  day ;  their  father  and  grandfather,  by  the  mother's  side, 
i*c  day  after,  on  a  little  rising  hill  over  against  the  castle  of  Stirling.  There 
rocs  a  current  report,  though  I  do  not  find  it  mentioned  in  history,  that  tbe 
i."»g  sent  to  Isabella,  wife  of  his  cousin-gcrman,  the  heads  of  the  father, 
aotbaad,  and  sons,  to  try  whether  so  fierce  a  woman,  throogh  the  impatience 
of  rrief,  as  sometimes  happens,  would  not  reveal  the  secrets  of  her  mind  ; 
tat,  though  she  was  much  disturbed  at  the  sudden  spectacle,  yet  she  mado 
use  of  no  intemperate  language,  and  only  answered,  "  That  if  the  crimes 
rejected  were  true,  tbe  king  had  done  justly,  and  according  to  law." 

The  assembly  being  dissolved,  John  Montgomery  and  Humphrey  Cunnins;- 
fctm,  being  sent  by  the  king  for  the  purpose,  reduced  the  castle  in  Marin 
it  tnd  to  Loch- Lomond,  which  was  held  in  the  name  of  James  Stuart,  the 
'iritive.  Not  loog  after  this,  John  Stuart  of  Darnley,  mho,  when  the  com- 
aiiaders  of  the  Scots  in  France  were  destroyed  in  various  ways,  was  made 
facial  of  tbe  borse  amongst  them,  came  over  with  the  archbishop  of  Rheima, 
t«rracw  tbe  ancient  league  with  biro,  and  to  contract  a  marriage  between 
Levis,  tbe  son  of  Charles  VII.  and  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  James,  both  of 
•torn  were  only  children  at  that  time.  These  matters  being  accomplished, 
'•'<«  neat  year,  which  was  1426,  all  Scotland  was  subdued  within  Mount  Gram- 
»•  :i ;  so  that  tbe  king  became  encouraged  to  proceed  farther  in  his  conquests. 
Ir.-ordingly,  he  first  caused  tbe  castle  of  Inverness  to  be  repaired,  which  is 
«t  jstcd  in  a  convenient  place  in  the  farthest  patt  of  Murray.  Two  years 
**«r,  going  thither  to  administer  justice,  and  suppress  robberies,  be  sent  for 
'.be  chiefs  of  alt  tbe  families,  especially  those  who  were  accustomed  to  make 
iv  artioas  with  great  troops,  and  collect  plunder  in  the  neighbouring  ooan- 
t»«esf  raising  contributions  upon  them  in  time  of  peace,  and  forcing  the  poor 
p™ple  to  supply  tbem  with  victuals,  while  they  themselves  led  an  idle  life, 
So»e  of  these  robbers  had  one  thousand,  some  two  thousand,  and  others 
ttof«  partisans  under  their  command,  by  which  means  virtuous  people  were 
kept  in  subjection  to  them  for  fear  of  danger  ;  and  the  bad,  who  found  a  sore 
rrfuxe  asnongst  them,  were  emboldened  to  commit  all  manner  of  wickedness. 
Tbr  ktog  got  most  of  these  men  into  bis  power,  some  by  threats,  and  others 
Lv  promises  ;  bat  he  committed  about  forty  of  their  principals  to  prison,  and 
vp*»o  trial,  two  of  tbe  most  villanoas,  namely,  Alexander  Macrory  and  John 
Vtcartbur,  were  bung ;  James  Campbell  was  likewise  put  to  death  for  tbe 
•sraer  of  John  the  blander,  a  man  of  some  note  in  his  country ;  tbe  rest 
■ere  eonined  apart  in  several  prisons ;  some  afterwards  suffered  death,  aa4 
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set  at  liberty.  Thus,  as  the  heads  of  the  faction  were  either  slain  er  he*  u 
custody,  the  king  supposed  that  the  oommos  sort,  being  deprived  of  ajar 
leaders,  would  not  stir ;  aod  therefore  persuaded  them,  by  kind  aad  graCi 
words,  to  do  what  was  just,  and  to  place  the  hopes  of  their  safety  la  refbat 
but  the  ioBoccDoe  of  their  lives.  Ou  the  eouditioo  of  their  thus  aria*,  far 
promised  to  honour  aod  re**  ard  them ;  but,  if  not,  they  might  he  assured,  at' 
the  punishment  which  bad  been  inflicted  upon  others,  would  asost  earuic « 
await  themselves. 

When  matters  were  thus  composed,  the  king  had  still  wish  him  almsuw 
the  islander,  one  of  the  most  potent  persons  io  the  state,  next  to  tbesofcrart 
himself;  for  be  commanded  over  all  the  Western  Isles,  besides  which,  b«U: 
an  accession  of  the  fertile  county  of  Ross,  through  bis  mother,  ess  »*» 
daoghter  to  Walter  Leslie,  the  late  earl  of  that  county.  Alexeader,  **«is 
committed  many  oraef  and  flagitious  acts,  was  in  great  fear  of  the  sJag.«u» 
yet  be  found  very  clement,  by  the  mediation  of  bis  friends,  internum  mat  •« 
was  kindly  invited  to  court,  and  graciously  entertained  there.  H«»i  - 
obtained  a  pardon  for  what  was  past,  great  assurances  of  fa v oar  were  U 
out  to  him,  if  he  would  inure  himself  to  a  more  quiet  and  obedient  earn-. 
and  deportment  for  the  time  to  come ;  and  so  be  was  sen!  home.  But  h<  •*! 
so  far  from  being  grateful  to  the  king  for  bis  pardon  and  subsequent  hurt 
that  he  thought  he  had  great  wrong  done  him,  in  having  been  kept  sssk  4«;« 
in  prison.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  he  was  returned  to  his  old  comrade*  t» 
gathered  a  company  of  them  together,  who  were  accustomed  to  lite  •?« 
spoil,  and  went  to  Inverness,  in  a  seemingly  peaceable  manner.  TVt? 
being  hospitably  entertained,  he  suffered  bis  followers  to  pillage  the  w«: 
after  which  he  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and  then  invested  the  castle,  kf 
hearing  that  a  force  was  coming  against  him,  he  was  compelled  to  mite  u- 
siege,  and  march  in  great  baste  to  Lochaber ;  where,  on  aoeouot  of  tse  so1**: 
tage  of  the  place,  he  resolved  to  risk  the  fortune  of  a  battle,  with  the  am 
which  he  had  with  him,  consisting  of  ten  thousand  men,  inured  to  war.  It- 
two  tribes  or  clans,  of  those  who  followed  him  cheerfully  for  the  sake  ef  ph*. 
der,  when  they  heard  of  the  preparations  made  by  the  king  agaievt  ha 
deserted,  namely,  the  Catans  and  the  Camerons,  called  vulgarly  Clae-Ceaaat 
and  Clan- Cameron. 

Being  thus  deprived  of  part  of  his  strength,  and  having  no  greet  eor* 
dence  in  the  fidelity  of  tbe  rest,  he  began  lo  think  of  concealment,  aad  to.  *> 
missing  bis  army,  be  retired,  ulih  some  few,  into  the  Western  ltlaei» 
but,  not  deeming  himself  secure  there,  be  consulted  about  escaping  io  It- 
land.  Presuming,  however,  that  even  there  be  could  not  be  safe  from  <** 
wrath  of  the  kiug,  he  tbooght  it  best  to  fly  to  his  last  refuge,  the  ro>al  w«< 
and  clemeney,  which  he  had  before  so  largely  experienced.  Bat  beet  »•• 
thoughts  were  at  a  loss  betwixt  hope  aod  fear,  for  when  he  considered  e»i: 
mischiefs  lie  had  done  in  his  first  revolt,  aod,  after  tbe  king  had  gracios*: 
pardoned  him,  with  what  perfidioosness  and  cruelty  be  bad  again  broke  fof-i 
and  so  cut  off  all  expectation  of  farther  indemnity ;  he  was  in  greet  e^ 
and  perplexity,  whether  he  should  commit  himself,  with  his  life  and  forte4*' 
to  the  anger  of  his  sovereign,  that  was  so  justly  raised  against  him.  I»u>" 
circumstances,  he  resolved  to  take  a  middle  course  between  flight  aad  asiw 
der,  which  was,  to  send  agents  to  court,  to  beg  pardon  for  bis  ofeacrt,  ■  *: 
to  incline  tbe  king's  heart  to  It  nity.  For  this  service  he  ebose  peee+aWc  •■ ' 
moderate  men,  who  were  not  infeoted  with  the  same  evil  of  which  he  ■*: 
himself  been  guilty ;  and,  on  that  account,  were  not  unacceptable  to  the  k  -i 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  only  answer  they  could  obtain  from  Mm  wa«,  <*»' 
he  would  bear  nothing  till  Alexander  put  himself  iuto  his  bauds,  aeii*" 
woold  be  treat  with  him  in  his  absence.  Alexander  east  up  all  the  e«u'n 
that  surroonded  him,  in  his  mind,  and  foreseeing  that  be  eould  be  sate  see*  * 
from  tbe  royal  indignation,  resolved  to  choose  a  fit  time  and  place,  aad  » 
throw  himself  upon  tbe  mercy  of  the  king,  who  be  thought  would  eeeat  i:  » 
shame  to  injure  or  pooish  a  bumble  supplicant.  Accordingly,  be  ess*  p* 
▼ately  to  Edinburgh,  where  tbe  court  then  was,  and,  on  Baster-day,  whet  »*•• 
Lord's  resurrection  is  celebrated  with  great  solemnity,  be  threw  himself  «<  '•' 
Mug's  feet,  having  a  linen  cloak  or  plaM  about  him,  with  which  he  was  rttfcf 
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-  it ered  than  clothed ;  and  io  a  speech,  composed  to  excite  pity,  yielded  him* 
mII  into  Ins  bands,  and  begged  his  life  and  estate.  His  habit,  the  place  and 
iin,e,  sod  to  great  and  sadden  a  change  of  fortune,  mqch  affected  the  persons 
then  present  The  queen  and  nobles,  who  were  there,  interceded  with  the 
kins:  for  aim,  and  so  far  inclined  and  affected  his  mind,  that  they  were  com- 
manded to  stay  till  their  devotions  were  ended.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king, 
hating  pondered  every  thing  with  himself,  thought  it  not  safe  to  dismiss  so 
I* rftdioai ,  potent,  and  factions  a  person,  without  any  punishment ;  and  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  willing  to  gratify  the  queen ;  upon  which,  he  re- 
vived to  keep  him  in  safe  custody ;  that,  by  this  means,  he  might  gain  an 
"pinion  of  clemency,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  Alexander  from  doing 
tinner  mischief;  and  withal  terrify  others  by  bis  example.  Upon  this  he  was 
wot  prisoner  to  Tantallon-eastle ;  while  his  mother,  a  fierce  woman,  who,  it 
*a*  thought,  would  have  excited  him  to  new  attempts,  was  banished  into  the 
itlaod  of  Incbcolm. 

Hat  though  the  licentiousness  of  Alexander  was  thus  repressed,  all  things 
* <re  far  from  being  quiet  in  the  northern  countries;  for  the  men  of  Caithness 
tad  Cameron,  who,  the  year  before,  had  deserted  Alexander,  fell  out  violently 
amongst  themselves  ;  and  fought  one  another  with  such  fury,  that  many  of 
tbe  former  were  slain,  and  the  Cameroninns  were  almost  wholly  destroyed. 
la  the  islands,  likewise,  where  it  was  thought  things  would  have  been  settled 
is  consequence  of  Alexander's  exile,  new  commotions  were  raised  by  Donald 
i&oeh,  his  cousin-german,  under  the  plea  of  revenging  the  wrong  done  to  his 
I  unman.  To  quell  this  insurrection,  Alexander  and  Alan  Stuart,  one  the 
"ri  of  Caithness,  and  the  other  of  Marr,  gathered  some  of  their  countrymen, 
«d  went  into  Lochaber  to  meet  Donald,  it  being  reported  that  he  would  make 
hi*  descent  there.  While  they  were  waiting,  Donald,  perceiving  that  they 
ktpt  no  order,  and  were  without  tents  or  guard,  in  the  fourth  watch,  landed 
b.i  men  silently,  and  set  upon  them  so  unexpectedly,  while  half  asleep,  that 
bc  made  a  great  slaughter  amongst  them.  Alan,  with  almost  all  his  brigade, 
peruhed  there ;  but  Alexander,  with  a  few,  saved  his  life  by  flight.  Donald, 
(Sited  with  this  success,  so  wasted  all  Lochaber  with  fire  and  sword,  that  no 
tua  dared  to  oppose  him ;  but  at  length,  hearing  that  the  king  was  making 
towards  him  with  a  greater  force,  he  packed  up  his  plunder,  which  was  very 
"widerante,  put  it  on  shipboard,  and  returned  into  the  islands.  The  king 
a*rched  as  far  as  Donstaffnage  after  him,  and  when  he  saw  the  ruin  and  fear- 
U  devastation  which  had  been  made,  it  put  him  in  an  excess  of  rage,  and  he 
*«i  about  to  pass  over  into  the  islands,  but  the  chiefs  of  their  families  came 
*>tfc  bambie  supplications  to  him,  alleging,  that  the  goilt  was  not  general, 
**naae  nothing  had  been  acted  by  public  counsel,  but  that  all  the  fault  lay  at 
ti*  door  of  Alexander,  and  of  some  indigent  and  lewd  persons  who  took  his 
»"L  The  king  answered,  he  would  not  admit  of  their  excuse,  unless  they 
«»oied  the  authors  of  those  wicked  and  pernicious  practices  to  be  delivered 
a?  10  him  to  be  ponisbed.  On  their  promise  to  do  their  endeavour  for  this, 
'**  Ling  suffered  some  of  them  to  depart  in  quest  of  the  robbers ;  keeping  the 
ff  »t  10  the  nature  of  hostages.  Those  who  were  dismissed,  slew  many  of  the 
('.ties,  and  broogbt  three  hundred  more  to  the  king,  w  ho  caused  them  to  be 
HI  aaoged;  but  Donald  the  chief  fled,  to  avoid  the  same  fate. 

Though  this  punishment  of  the  robbers  made  things  a  little  more  quiet  in 
tV~  ulaodj  and  the  neighbouring  parts,  for  the  present,  yet  the  unruly  dispo- 
1  '»oo  of  some  wicked  and  turbulent  men  would  not  suffer  that  calm  to  last 
^  The  king,  at  the  desire  of  his  nobles,  having  released  Duff  and  Mur- 
r<?»t*o  commanders  of  the  thieves  in  Angus,  they  turned  their  fury  upon 
y'r  toother,  meeting  in  equal  numbers,  for  each  of  them  maintained  about 
'  fro  hundred  partisans,  with  the  spoils  of  the  people.  They  fought  so  obsti- 
'  it-  It.  that  there  was  scarcely  one  left  on  either  side,  to  carry  the  news  of  the 
'  ''Jhbter.    Some  say  there  were  only  twelve,  others  but  nine,  left  alive;  so 

<t  tae  king,  who  was  equally  angry  with  both,  had  few  to  try  or  punish. 

l°d  jet  this  calamity  did  not  restrain  one  Macdonald  from  his  wonted  fero- 
| '!    He  was  a  noted  robber,  born  hi  Ross,  whose  wicked  disposition  was 

"fa»ed  by  the  impunity  of  the  former  times ;  so  that  he,  in  a  manner,  played 
'■•'  P»t  of  a  tjrant  a  long  time  among  his  neighbours.    Amongst  the  rest, 
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they  say,  he  committed  one  fact  superlatively  cruel.  A 
had  been  robbed  by  Win,  bemoaned  ber  eaae  in  a  moat  lamrattaw 
and  repeatedly  cried  ont  that  abe  would  complain  to  the  king*  M  Wit  aw 
so  r  says  he ;  ••  then,  that  tboa  mnyat  the  better  perform  thy  journey.  I  •  J 
myself  assist  thee ;"  and  so,  calling  a  smith,  be  canted  ham  to  and  hww 
shoes  to  the  soles  of  ber  feet;  bat  not  content  with  that  net  of  crack?,  ir 
added  oontomelieos  speeches,  and  in  words  of  mockery  and  contempt  mU  v* 
she  was  now  more  fenced  against  the  roughness  of  the  ways.  Tans  shad,  fc 
shewed  ber  as  a  laughing-stock  to  nil  those  who  passed  along.  The  vaaat 
being  of  a  fierce  and  stern  disposition,  was  rather  enraged  than  tmsfcd  b» 
his  reproaches,  and,  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  go,  went  to  the  king,  sad  let 
before  him  the  whole  matter  of  fact  The  king  bad  beard  the  story  eHw 
from  others ;  and  having  then  the  offender  in  prison,  be  told  the  woman  *  * 
of  good  cheer,  for  that  she  should  speedily  see  the  same  punishment  tafbnrf 
on  the  inventors  of  it  Accordingly,  he  caused  MacdooeJd,  and  twelve  «f  ki 
accomplices,  to  be  brought  ont  of  prison,  and  to  have  their  feet  shod  wits  aw 
nails,  and  so  carried  three  days  about  the  city,  with  a  crier  going  before  ika 
declaring  the  cause  of  this  new  punishment  Then  the  captain  was  bete*** 
and  his  twelve  associates  were  hanged,  all  their  bodies  being  net  upon  patm 
in  the  highways. 

These  new  crimes,  which  the  grant  of  a  pardon,  in  the  first  instance,  lei 
not  prevented,  made  the  king  more  eager  to  find  out  Donald  the  islander .  aw 
being  informed  that  he  lay  concealed  in  the  house  of  n  nobleman  is  Irehwi.  *> 
sent  messengers  to  demand  him  for  punishment  The  nobleman  feariaf.ni*. 
if  he  should  send  him  away  alive  so  far  by  land  and  sea,  be  aught  pMkb« 
make  his  escape,  which  would  give  bis  enemies  room  to  assert  that  it  wm  4m 
by  his  connivance,  caused  him  to  be  slain,  and  sent  bis  head  to  the  km  t" 
bis  own  messenger.  Open  robberies  being  thus  diligently  snppresstd.  or 
king  endeavoured  to  root  out  some  secret  crimes  and  evil,  but  covert  pv 
tices;  to  accomplish  which  great  and  good  work,  be  mnde  choice  of  enure 
persons,  much  commended  for  their  prudence  and  sanctity,  giving  then  *••* 
to  travel  all  over  the  kingdom,  to  investigate  the  wrongs  of  the  pees*.  ** 
authorizing  them,  if  there  were  any  offences  complained  of,  which  otuuw' 
judges,  either  for  fear  durst  not,  or  for  favour  and  affection  would  act  **-. 
meddle  with,  to  bear  such  cases,  and  determine  them.  He  added  ah*  «■» 
to  their  number,  whose  business  it  was  to  correct  and  rectify  weifta  a*. 
measures.  This  was  the  more  necessary,  since  then  not  only  every  art,  *•* 
almost  every  bouse,  bad  a  different  kind  of  measure.  In  a  pariissaeat  •*« 
lie  railed,  wholesome  laws  were  enacted  for  this  purpose;  iron  mratam  •*»• 
set  up  in  certaio  places ;  and  an  officer  was  sent  to  all  markets  and  lain.  •* 
was  to  regulate  every  measure  according  to  the  standard ;  and  to  unVt  • 
heavy  punishment  on  him  who  used  any  weight  or  measure  that  was  net  sst 
licly  stamped. 

Whilst  he  was  transacting  these  things  for  the  public  good,  on  the  I aa 
October,  in  the  year  1430,  his  queen  was  brought  to  bed  of  twins,  ear* 
occasioned  a  day  of  publio  rejoicing ;  and  the  king,  to  increase  the  e*f*r 
delight,  forgave  the  former  offences  of  some  noblemen,  the  chief  of  wet*  •"* 
Archibald  Douglas  and  Gilbert  Kennedy,  who,  because  they  had  spatrat* 
rashly  and  unadvisedly  concerning  the  state  and  government  of  the  ftaaa.  hw 
been  sent  to  prison ;  Dooglas,  in  the  castle  of  Locbleveo,  and  Keauedv  m  a* 
castle  of  Stirling.    As  a  further  testimony  of  bis  reconciliation  to  Doufhu- » 
made  him  godfather  at  the  baptism  of  his  children,  which  is  uimiirtms*  i  ^ 
tinction  of  great  honour,  and  a  token  of  intimate  friendship.    Besides  nit. » 
made  his  son  one  of  the  knights  who  were  created,  as  so  many  uitataw  * 
the  public  joy,  on  this  occasion.    The  other  parts  of  the  nation  etsnj  sorr' 
and  amended,  the  king  next  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  reforming  of  uweaerrt 
Hut  the  priests  could  not  be  corrected  by  the  civil  magistrate ;  far  tat  aw 
of  Europe  having  been  long  engaged  in  mutual  wars,  the  clerical  sterf  *•' 
by  little  and  little,  withdrawn  themselves  from  their  obedience,  and  acta* 
Ird^ed  no  other  authority  than  that  of  the  pope  of  Rosso ;  who  isriulswJ  °*" 
tiers,  partly  because  he  was  a  gainer  by  them,  and  partly  because  br  »<• 
make  kings  the  more  subject  to  his  pleasure,  through  the  great  power  af  *' 
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ecdesbstks  la  their  dominion*.  la  this  state  the  king  resolved  to  remedy 
the  evil  the  beet  end  only  way  be  was  able ;  foi,  seeing  it  was  not  in  bis 
power  to  amend  what  was  past,  nor  to  eject  unworthy  men  from  the  prefer- 
ments of  winch  tney  were  in  possession,  be  thought  it  woold  be  best  to  provide 
for  tit  latare,  by  instituting  and  liberally  endowing  public  schools  of  learning. 
These  ha  justly  believed  would  prove  seminaries  for  all  orders  of  men ;  since 
ahattoever  is  excellent  or  noble  in  any  commonwealth,  takes  from  thence  its 
onxia  at  a  fountain.  Thus  he  drew  learned  men  to  him  by  rewards,  and  was 
•esstunes  present  at  their  disputations ;  and  when  he  had  any  leisure  from 
cavil  affairs,  be  delighted  to  hear  the  conferences  of  scholars ;  endeavouring, 
by  that  swans,  to  eradicate  the  false  opinion  which  many  nobles  had  imbibed, 
that  lemming  drew  men  off  from  action  to  sloth  and  idleness,  and  softened 
military  spirits,  either  breaking,  or  at  least  weakening  all  their  vigorous 
efforts ;  so  that  the  study  of  letters  was  only  fit  for  monks,  who  were  immured 
at  it  were  in  a  prison,  and  good  for  no  other  use.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the 
monks,  as  they  had  degenerated  from  the  simplicity  and  frugality  of  their  an- 
cestors, so  they  had  turned  themselves  wholly  from  the  culture  of  their  minds 
to  the  care  of  their  bodies.  Learning  was  also  as  much  neglected  by  the  rest 
of  the  priesthood ;  particularly  for  this  reason,  that  benefices  were  either 
bestowed  on  the  most  slothful  and  worthless  characters  in  noblemen's  fami- 
lies, who  were  unfit  for  other  employments ;  or  else  thev/  were  seised  by  the 
fraud  of  the  papal  agents,  so  that  a  parsonage  was  nothing  else  but  a  reward 
for  tome  piece  of  service,  and  that  sometimes  none  of  the  best  But,  further, 
tWrt  was  another  mischief,  which  added  much  to  the  corrupting  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline,  and  that  was  the  order  of  begging  friars.  These  mendicants, 
at  the  beginning,  pretended  greater  sanctity  of  life  than  the  other  religious 
toumnaitica;  and  so  easily  imposed  upon  the  people  to  hear  them  rather  than 
tkeir  parish  priests,  who  were  commonly  gluttons  and  dunces.  Nay,  these 
parish  cerates  or  priests,  as  they  grew  rich,  scorned  to  do  their  own  work 
items*  Ives,  but  would  hire  the  friars,  as  they  called  themselves,  for  a  small 
taoeal  stipend,  to  preach  a  few  sermons  once  a  year  to  the  people ;  while,  in 
toe  awaa  time,  they  withdrew  themselves  into  cities,  and  there  chanted  out 
tWir  idle  songs,  as  it  were,  after  a  magical  manner,  not  knowing  what  they 
•aid ;  and  there  was  none  of  them  that  hardly  ever  turned  an  eye  towards  his 
**o  pariah,  but  when  his  tithes  were  to  be  collected.  By  degrees  they  even 
fm  over  the  ossco  of  singing,  at  certain  hours,  in  cathedrals  and  churches, 
•tick,  though  it  were  but  a  light,  was  yet  a  daily  service,  and  hired  some 
P**  9**ag  persons  of  their  order  as  substitutes,  to  supply  their  places  in 
**)iaf  Bass  and  other  prayers;  and  so,  by  muttering  and  mumbling  out  a  cer- 
tftta  portion  of  psalms,  appointed  for  every  day,  they  performed  a  kind  of 
ttfedv ;  sometimes  answering  each  other  in  alternate  verses ;  and  at  others, 
■akiag  a  chorus  between  the  acts,  which  closed  with  the  image  or  represen- 
Utioaof  the  death  of  Christ.  As  the  friars,  who  were  their  hirelings,  on  the 
oae  side,  did  not  dare  to  offend  their  masters,  on  whom  their  livelihood  de- 
praded ;  neither  yet,  on  the  other,  could  they  bear  their  insolence,  joined  with 
•o  Bach  avarice;  so  that  they  pitched  opon  a  middle  way,  that  they  might 
**nra  them  to  make  a  readier  payment  of  their  pensions.  After  they  had 
bitterly  inveighed  against  their  lust  and  avarice  before  the  people,  who  gave 
tar  to  their  doctrine ;  and  when  they  bad  raved  enough  in  their  sermons,  to 
tap  them  in  fear,  and  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  yet  considering 
toil  lacy  were  themselves  in  ecclesiastical  orders,  they  told  them,  that  what- 
tier  the  abuses  were,  the  priesthood  was  a  sacred  order,  and  that  the  tem- 
P«*l  or  civil  magistrate  had  no  power  to  punish  those  who  enjoyed  it,  and 
vao  were  oaly  responsible  to  God,  and  his  vicegerent  the  pope.  And,  as  their 
nance  increased  with  their  luxury,  they  thought  they  could  not  squeese  gain 
♦aoata  from  the  people,  therefore  the  friars  set  up  a  new  kind  of  imposition, 
t*1*'**  forth  in  their  sermons  the  merit  of  works.  Hence  also  arose  purgatory, 
"d  the  cleansing  of  those  souls  whom  the  pope  was  pleased  to  detain  there, 
■J  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  by  the  sprinkling  of  holy  water,  by  alms  and 
r*awoaagi«cn  or  offered,  by  indulgences,  pilgrimages,  and  worshipping  of 
*****  Tie  friars  being  exercised  in  this  kind  of  barter  and  traffic,  in  a  attic 
***  claimed  all  power  to  themselves,  both  over  the  living  and  the  dead. 
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Id  this  ill  condition  did  Janes  the  First  find  tbe  affairs  of  the  church  h  Sat. 
land ;  and  therefore  he  thought  it  woald  be  the  most  compendious  ni  n 
restore  tbe  old  discipline,  by  admitting  food  and  learned  men  into  testatum 
benefices.    To  increase  the  emulation  therefore  of  young  students,  he  isavu* 
the  masters  and  governors  of  universities  and  schools,  that,  as  be  vat  Ma** 
hindered  by  the  affairs  of  state  from  considering  particular  merit,  they  stoU 
therefore  be  carefol  to  commend  learned  and  virtuous  young  scholars  to  ha. 
that  be  might  gratify  those  with  church  preferments,  who  would  prof e  uefs. 
to  the  people  by  their  doctrine  and  example,  and  be  thereby  enabled  lo  saw: 
poorer  candidates  for  the  ministry  with  their  substance ;  so  that  they  agk: 
not  be  compelled,  for  want,  to  break  off  their  studies  and  course  of  kerne 
and  betake  themselves  to  mechanic,  sordid,  or  mercenary  trades  and  enefc»- 
ments.    And,  to  encourage  good  men  in  a  diligent  application  to  learns 
and  to  make  the  slothful  sensible  that  the  only  way  to  preferment  wu  *< 
virtue,  be  distinguished  students  by  their  degrees,  that  so  every  one  nut: 
know  for  what  station  he  was  qualified.    And,  indeed,  bad  sueceediar;  Lag* 
followed  this  course,  we  should  not  have  fallen  into  these  evil  times,  vara  a 
people  cannot  endure  the  vices  of  the  priests,  nor  the  priests  the  reaWt  • 
their  vices.    Neither  was  tbe  king  ignorant  that  the  cause  of  the  eorropL  -i 
which  defiled  tbe  church,  was  its  exorbitant  wealth ;  and,  therefore,  be  <  i 
not  approve  the  prodigality  of  former  kings,  in  exhausting  tbe  rojal  trmtr* 
to  enrich  monasteries ;  so  that  he  often  said,  though  David  was  oteervite  tv 
best  of  kings,  the  profuse  piety  which  was  so  much  praised  by  many.  *a»  t ?» 
judicial  to  the  kingdom ;  and  yet  he  himself,  as  if  he  had  been  earned  t«i- 
by  the  rapid  torrent  of  evil  costom,  coold  not  withhold  bis  hand  from  betklii* » 
monastery  for  the  Carthusians,  near  Perth ;  nor  from  endowing  it  with  U-r 
revenues.    One  thing  was  very  admirable  in  him,  that,  amidst  the  gresi*-: 
cares  for  the  welfare  of  the  public,  he  thought  the  most  inferior  and  arm* 
matters  not  unworthy  of  his  royal  notice,  provided  any  benefit  accrued  t«  *-• 
public  from  them.    For  as  Scotland  had  been  exercised  with  continual  •■- 
from  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  for  almost  a  century  and  a  half  tofeu*? 
during  which  long  space  of  time,  her  cities  had  been  often  spoiled  and  bcr 
and  her  youth  being  generally  made  soldiers,  caused  mechanical  employ  ster.*  » 
be  neglected,  he  invited  traders  of  all  sorts  to  come  over  from  Handera,  r* 
posing  great  rewards  and  immunities  to  them.    By  this  means,  he  repfcn**-- 
with  this  sort  of  men  those  places  which  were  before  almost  empty,  tee*** 
the  nobility  resided,  according  to  ancient  custom,  in  tbe  country.    Nntf 
did  he  only,  by  this  means,  render  the  towns  apparently  more  populous.  > 
be  likewise  engaged  a  great  number  of  idle  and  vagrant  people  to  apply  tk* 
selves  to  the  works  of  industry  and  honest  labour ;  so  that,  io  a  short  tin* 
these  things  were  to  be  had  cheap,  and  made  at  home,  which  used  t»  * 
obtained  from  abroad  at  a  great  expense. 

Tet,  while  he  was  thus  strengthening  all  the  weak  parts  of  his  kingeea  •• 
proper  remedies,  he  gained  the  ill-will  of  his  subjects  to  a  great  decree  * ' 
two  causes.  Tbe  one  seemed  light  in  appearance,  yet  it  was  that  w  hick  i*  '* 
beginning  of  almost  all  calamity  to  a  people.  For,  when  peace  was  oa*-- 
sally  settled,  idleness,  luxury,  and  the  wanton  lust  of  rain,  were  its  mi  * 
diate  ill  consequences.  Hence  arose  somptuous  feastings,  drinking,  rat." 
Uinments  by  day  and  night,  masquerades,  and  balls,  the  desire  of  Jems 
fashions,  statclioers  of  houses,  not  for  necessary  use,  but  to  please  the  ei  r  i 
corruption  of  manners,  falsely  called  politeness,  and  in  all  things  a  grv(» 
contempt  of  the  country  customs ;  so  that  nothing  was  accounted  hand**" 
or  comely,  bot  what  was  perfectly  novel  and  uncommon.  Tbe  ordiaan  p* 
pie  being  unwilling  that  the  fault  of  these  innovations  should  lie  vith't'i 
threw  tbe  blame  on  the  English  courtiers  who  followed  tbe  king :  and  yet  t*~ 
did  not  inveigh  against  such  wanton  and  pleasurable  courses  more  bittr  ■ 
In  thc«ir  words,  than  they  studiously  practised  them  iu  their  lives*  Bot  >'- 
king  obviated  this  mischief  as  much  as  be  could,  both  by  wholesome  U«- 
and  also  by  bis  own  good  example ;  for  he  kept  himself,  in  his  apparel  m 
living,  within  tbe  bounds  of  the  richer  sort  of  private  men ;  for  if  be  saw  »* 
thing  immoderate  or  extravagant  in  other  persons,  he  shewed  his  di*r*p 
sure  by  his  countenance,  and  sometimes  by  bis  words.    By  this  mean*.  * 
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roam  of  increasing  luxury  wis  somewhat  restrained,  rather  than  the  new 
intemperance  extinguished,  and  the  old  frugality  restored.    His  other  fault 
«ts  talked  of  abroad  by  his  enemies,  and  afterwards  broke  forth  into  a  pub- 
lic auscbief.    Robert,  the  king's  onole,  and  Mordo,  his  cousin-gennan,  while 
they  enjoyed  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  for  many  years,  aspired 
Co  the  throne ;  bat,  not  knowing  bow  to  remove  James  oat  of  the  way,  they 
did  what  was  next  to  it,— so  draw  the  affections  of  men  to  tbemselv es,  that 
the  better  sort  might  not  miss  a  king  v ery  much,  nor  have  any  ardent  desires 
■fter  Urn;  for  they  nsed  such  great  moderation  in  the  management  of  affairs, 
tat  their  government  would  have  seemed  to  men  not  only  tolerable,  but  very 
desirable,  had  Walter,  Mordo's  son,  carried  it  with  the  same  popularity  and 
moderation.    For  they  so  engaged  the  nobles  to  them,  by  their  liberality  and 
naatfeenee,  that  some  enjoyed   the  crown  lands   by  connivance,  others 
obtained  them  by  an  open  grant,  and,  in  favour  of  particular  men,  they  can- 
relied  proceedings  and  judgments  in  law,  and  restored  some  who  bad  been 
haeuaed,  amongst  whom  was  that  remarkable  and  potent  person,  George 
Dosfcar,  earl  of  March,  who,  during  his  exile,  bad  done  much  mischief  to  his 
coaatry.    Such  were  the  arts  which  were  made  use  of  to  gain  over  the  nobi- 
lity, and  prevent  them  from  recalling  the  king.    They  hoped  also  hereby,  that 
is  case  the  latter  should  die  without  issue,  the  crown  would  be  secured  to 
them  without  any  competitors.    On  the  other  hand,  they  flattered  themselves 
that,  by  these  means,  in  the  event  of  his  returning  from  exile,  their  faction 
•oaJd  be  so  powerful  as  to  defend  them  against  bis  resentment    But  when  the 
king  did  actually  return,  the  old  favour  and  respect  borne  to  the  uncle,  seemed 
to  be  almost  extinguished  by  the  new  injuries  and  flagitioasness  of  his  son 
Walter;  so  that  it  plainly  appeared  nothing  was  more  popular  than  justice. 
The  people,  therefore,  were  not  only  consenting,  but  also  contributed  their 
aniitsnee  to  the  execution  of  Mordo  the  father,  and  bis  two  sons,  as  well  as 
to  the  banishment  of  the  third ;  so  that  the  king's  revenue  was  augmented  by 
the  confiscation  of  their  estates,  and  also  by  the  acquisition  of  those  of  John, 
carl  of  Bucaan,  who  died  without  children,  in  France,  and  of  Alexander, 
mrl  of  Marr,  who  was  illegitimate,  and  died  at  home  without  issue ;  ooncern- 
iar.  which  mat  I  shall  speak  a  few  words  by  way  of  digression. 

His  father  was  Alexander,  the  son  of  king  Robert;  and,  in  his  youth,  by 
the  ill  advice  of  some  bad  men,  be  became  the  leader  of  a  band  of  thieves ; 
hat  when  he  grew  up  to  maturity,  he  so  reformed  his  manners,  that  be  seemed 
a»  be  quite  another  person.  His  vices  gradually  decreasing,  by  the  benefit 
of  wholesome  counsels,  he  so  managed  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that 
he  left  behind  him  a  memory  precious  to  posterity.  For,  at  home,  be  quelled 
the  insurrection  of  the  islanders  at  Harlaw,  making  great  slaughter  of  them, 
md  thereby  extinguished  a  dangerous  war  in  the  very  beginning ;  and  though 
be  •missed  groat  riches,  and  purchased  many  good  estates,  insomuch  that  he 
rtceeded  bis  neighbours,  yet  be  did  not  addict  himself  to  idleness  or  plea- 
wrr,  hot  went  with  a  considerable  party  of  his  countrymen  into  Flanders,  where 
k*  followed  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  against  the  Luicklanders,  or  people 
rf  Liege ;  in  which  war  be  gained  both  wealth  and  honour.  While  abroad,  he 
asrrted  a  rich  heiress,  in  whose  right  he  became  possessed  of  the  Isle  of  Hoi- 
liad,  in  Batavia ;  bat  the  people  resisting  the  government  of  a  stranger,  he 
turned  home,  aod  provided  a  fleet  with  great  oust,  yet  to  no  great  purpose, 
^cause  it  waa  against  men  who  were  well  provided  with  land  and  sea  forces. 
It  length  he  set  upon  their  numerous  fleet,  returning  from  Dantsio,  which  he 
aok  and  pillaged,  slew  the  mariners,  and  burnt  the  ships,  so  that  he  repaid  the 
army  for  the  loss  he  bad  received  from  them,  with  great  interest ;  nay,  be  so 
■bdoed  the  fierceness  of  their  minds,  that  they  desired  a  truce  for  one  bun- 
bed  years,  and  obtained  it  He  improved  the  breed  of  horses  in  Scotland,  by 
tanging  over  some  fine  Hungarian  mares,  which  race  continued  for  many 
fears  after. 

These  rich  earls,  Buchan  aod  Marr,  thus  dying  without  issue,  their  patri- 
ftaeial  Inheritances  descended  of  right  to  the  king ;  who  also  alone  enjoyed 
til  the  possessions  of  the  three  sons  of  king  Robert  the  Second,  by  his  last 
"ft :  but  not  without  the  murmuring  of  the  nobility,  who  had  been  aceus- 
i  *»ed  to  large  donations  in  sueh  lapses,  and  who  thought  it  hard  the  monarch 
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should  take  all,  without  sharing  anj  part  of  it  amongst  them.  Farther,  tbt 
conceived  another,  and  more  pressing  cause  of  offence,  io  the  revocatsoci  «Vi 
the  king  bad  made  of  some  grants  made  by  Robert  and  M  ordo,  the  brt 
regents,  as  being  illegal.  Amongst  the  grants  thus  annulled,  were  twetrn 
remarkable  ones.  Oeorge  Dunbar,  who  bad  been  prosecuted  as  a  s«Mi* 
enemj,  and  was  afterwards  recalled  by  Robert,  obtained  the  reatoratm  if 
part  of  bis  estate.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  George,  to  the  joy/  of  bus* 
who  were  well  pleased  that  such  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  which  had  ». 
often  deserved  well  of  their  country,  were  restored  to  their  ancient  dir&ii 
But  the  king,  who  looked  narrowly,  and  perhaps  too  sharply,  after  his)  revest*. 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  power  to  restore  confiscations,  recall  exilea,  nod  gm 
back  the  goods  which,  being  forfeited  for  treason,  were  brought  into  the  «• 
chequer,  was  too  great  a  power  for  one  that  was  only  the  guardian  of  eaotWr 
man  in  the  kingdom,  and  chosen  merely  to  act  as  a  tutor.  Besides  «srs 
largesses,  made  in  the  minority  of  princes,  were  null  and  revocable  by  the* J 
laws  of  Scotland,  if  not  confirmed  by  the  respective  kings  when  they  easse  <> 
age.  Therefore  James,  that  he  might  reduce  the  people  of  March  asjder  bt 
power  without  violence,  as  they  were  a  martial  people,  and  borderers  ep*: 
England,  detained  Oeorge  with  him,  and  despatched  letters  to  the  governor : ' 
the  castle  of  Dunbar,  commanding  him,  on  receipt  of  them,  Immediate*;  t> 
deliver  it  to  William  Douglas  earl  of  Angus,  and  Alexander  Hepburn  of  Hskt 
whom  he  had  sent  to  take  possession.  George  laid  bold  of  this  eiresjsnstaarr 
to  complain  that  be  was  wrongfully  dispossessed  of  bis  ancient  patriaw 
not  for  bis  own  faolt  but  that  of  another,  and  which  too  had  been  forgives  V* 
the  person  who  then  enjoyed  the  supreme  power.  The  sovereign,  to  pan** 
him,  and  to  proclaim  his  clemency  amongst  the  commonalty,  bestowed  Beeais 
upon  him.  This  act  of  the  king  was  variously  spoken  of,  as  every  ori 
humour  and  disposition  inclined  him.  But  there  was  also  another  oeeurreart 
which  contributed  to  hasten  his  catastrophe,  the  origin  of  which  is  tobetraeri 
still  farther  back. 

I  have  already  said,  that  king  Robert  had  three  sons  by  his  concubine:  art 
that  be  had  also  two  by  Eophemia  his  wife,  Walter  earl  of  Athol,  and  t>av»i 
earl  of  Stratbearn.    When  the  queen  died,  be  married  his  former  satstm« 
for  the  purpose  of  legitimatizing  the  children  he  bad  by  ber,  and  place  them  »r 
the  line  of  succession  to  the  crown.    Accordingly,  at  his  death,  be  left  *•» 
kingdom  to  the  eldest  of  these  sons ;  to  the  second  he  gave  great  wealth.  « « •- 
tbe  regency ;  and  the  third  be  made  earl  of  several  coon  ties.    In  this  martr- 
though  the  children  of  the  other  wife  thought  themselves  wronged,  yet  bevr 
younger,  and  not  so  powerful  as  (he  rest,  they  concealed  their  anger  for  e- 
present ;  and  besides,  their  influence  was  somewhat  lessened  by  the  death  .  - 
the  earl  of  Stratbearn,  who  left  only  one  daughter  behind  him,  afterward* 
married  to  Patrick  Graham,  a  young  nobleman,  of  a  very  potent  family  io  thst 
ftgCf  by  whom  she  had  a  son  named  Heliss.    His  parents  did  not  live  loar 
and  the  child,  a  few  years  after,  while  yet  a  stripling,  was  sent  as  a  boots*  ? 
into  England,  till  all  the  money  for  the  ransom  of  the  king  should  be  ■*».* 
Walter,  earl  of  Athol,  though  in  every  respect  too  weak  for  the  adverse  parti 
never  gave  over  the  design  which  he  harboured  of  cutting  off  his  kindred,  sr.-r 
laid  aside  bis  hopes  of  recovering  the  kingdom ;  but,  because  he  was  isuVvwr 
in  strength,  be  craftily  fomented  their  divisions  and  discords,  aad  laricBooV* 
made  use  of  their  dangers  to  promote  bis  owo  ends,  so  that,  through  his  att- 
fines,  that  large  family  was  reduced  to  a  few  in  number.    Many  were  of  *r» 
nion.  that  be  gave  the  counsel  to  take  off  David,  the  son  of  king  Robert ; 


that  James  would  not  have  escaped  him  either,  bad  he  not  passed  a  good  par. 
of  his  life  in  England,  far  from  home ;  for  he  gave  advice  to  the  earl  af  ru- 
that>  seeing  his  brother  was  imbecile,  he  ought  himself  to  seine  the  tiagsWm 
When  the  king,  after  losing  all  his  children,  and  discovering  the  iniquity  of  a.« 
brother,  died  of  grief,  there  was  then  only  the  regent,  with  bis  family,  that  su**: 
as  a  bar  to  his  hopes.    He  was  an  active  man,  of  great  wealth,  power,  a*. 
authority ;  besides  which,  he  was  very  popular,  and  had  a  nnnmeas  ieoar 
These  considerations  in  some  measure  retarded  the  prospects  and  cowbar. 
rassed  the  designs  of  Walter ;  but,  when  Robert  died  a  natural  death,  amd  an 
son  John  was  slain  In  the  battle  of  Veroeail,  he  resumed  sis  former  ptwjcrt 
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«Uli  rjtater  earnestness  than  ever,  and  bent  all  bis  mind  and  endeavour* 
to  liberate  Janes,  and  set  him  at  variance  with  Murdo  and  his  children. 
And,  acting  they  could  not  all  of  them  stand  safe  together,  he  foresaw,  that,  in 
ukir  dissensions  and  decline,  bis  hope  would  be  advanced  one  step  higher 
to  i*e  kingdom.  Thus,  when  James  returned  home  to  his  country,  Athol 
aied  every  method  in  his  power  to  hasten  the  destruction  of  Murdo,  by 
isborujag  men  fit  for  the  turn,  to  forge  crimes  against  him,  while  be  himself 
Mt  u  judge  upon  him  and  his  sons.  When  they  were  cut  off,  there  was  only 
Jioms  left,  and  one  little  son,  who  was  a  child,  not  then  above  five  years  old. 
If  Jutes,  therefore,  could  be  despatched  by  the  conspiracy  of  the  nobles, 
Atboi  had  no  doubt  bat  that  himself,  who  was  then  the  only  remaining  branch 
of  the  royal  stock,  would  be  advanced  to  the  administration  of  the  government. 
Though  constantly  taken  op  with  these  thoughts,  Athol  concealed  bis  secret 
purposes,  and  made  a  great  show  of  loyalty  to  the  king,  in  helping  to  rid  his 
kiadred  out  of  the  way ;  for  it  was  his  cunning  contrivance,  that,  by  the  ill 
owxes  of  others,  he  might  increase  his  own  power,  and  diminish  that  of  bis 


la  the  mean  time,  Meliss  Graham,  who,  as  I  said  before,  had  been  delivered 
at  a  hostage  to  the  English,  was  deprived  of  Strathearn  ;  because  the  king, 
waking  a  diligent  inquiry  into  his  revenue,  found,  that  it  was  given  to  bis 
rrmedratber  by  the  mother's  side,  upon  condition,  that  if  the  male  line  failed, 
tt  inoald  return  to  the  crown,  as  being  a  male  fee,  according  to  the  phrase  of  the 
lawjer s.  This  innocent  man's  loss,  who  was  absent,  and  only  a  hostage,  moved 
auny  to  commiserate  his  case;  but  Robert,  his  guardian,  took  it  so  heinously, 
that  it  made  him  almost  mad.  For  he,  resenting  the  injury  done  to  his  kins- 
sun  more  impatiently  than  others,  ceased  not  to  accuse  the  king  openly  of 
ujoiticc;  and  being  summoned  to  answer  for  it  in  law,  neglected  to  appear, 
and,  on  that  account,  was  banished  the  land.  This  made  his  fierce  mind  more 
Wat  upon  revenge,  being  irritated  by  a  new  wrong ;  so  that  he  secretly  con- 
federated with  some,  who,  like  himself,  had  their  estates  confiscated  ;  others, 
uho  were  indignant  at  the  judgments  passed,  though  justly,  upon  their  friends ; 
and  others,  again,  who  acoosed  the  king  as  a  covetous  man,  because  he  was 
•o  intent  npon  his  gain,  that  he  bad  not  rewarded  them  according  to  their  ex- 
pectations. Besides,  it  was  lamented,  that  not  only  many  noble  families  were 
brought  to  ruin,  but  that  the  wardships  of  young  nobles,  which  were  wont  to 
be  the  rewards  of  valiant  men,  were  now  altogether  in  the  bands  of  the  king ; 
•o  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  country  was  almost  at  the  disposal  of  one  per- 
son, whtie  others  might  starve  for  misery  and  want,  under  a  ruler  who  was  so 
vojojt  aad  unequal  in  putting  a  value  upon  their  labours. 

Now,  that  for  which  they  upbraided  him  concerning  the  wardshjps,  was  this. 
It  is  the  custom  in  Scotland,  England,  and  some  parts  of  France,  that  young 
noblemen  or  gentlemen,  when  their  parents  die,  shall  remain  under  the  care 
of  those  whose  feudatories  they  are,  till  their  arrival  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  all  the  profits  of  their  estates,  except  the 
charges  necessary  for  their  education,  and  the  dowry  given  with  their  wives, 
should  belong  to  their  governors  and  guardians.  Now,  these  tutelages,  or,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  wardships,  were  wont  to  be  sold  to  the  next  of  kin, 
for  a  saull  sum  of  money ;  or  sometimes  well-deserving  men  were  gratified 
with  them;  who  either  expected  gain  by  the  purchase,  or  a  reward  by  the  gift. 
Bat  sow  they  were  much  vexed  that  the  king  should  take  all  to  himself;  neither 
<*»d  tbey  conceal  their  spleen  and  displeasure.  When  the  king  heard  of  these 
mnmnriags  and  complaints,  be  excused  what  he  did  as  the  effect  of  necessity, 
aecanse  the  public  revenue  bad  been  so  lessened  by  former  kings  and  gover- 
nors, that  he  could  neither  maintain  his  family  in  dignity,  nor  yet  give  any 
aufsilcent  entertainment  to  ambassadors,  without  having  recourse  to  these 
awsas.  Besides,  be  alleged  that  this  care  of  the  king,  in  providing  money  by 
■Ujnst  and  honest  ways,  was  not  unprofitable  to  the  nobility  themselves; 
•Was  greatest  Injury  it  was,  to  have  the  royal  exchequer  low.  In  such  cir- 
taeutaaces,  kings  were  wont  to  extort  by  force  from  the  rich,  what  they  could 
***  do  without ;  nay,  sometimes  they  were  forced  to  borden  and  oppress  the 
^■anaoas  too,  by  exacting  from  them  the  payment  of  taxes.  The  parsimony 
°( the  king,  be  said,  was  far  less  prejudicial  to  the  public,  bj  puttiog  a  restraint 
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upon  immoderate  donation!,  than  his  profoseness  was  wont  to  be,  for  then  at 
was  forced  to  seise  on  other  men's  estates,  when  bis  own  was 
This  answer  satisfied  all  those  who  were  moderate;  but  the  violent, 
rather  sought  after  occasions  of  complaint,  than  any  jnst  plea  for  cx< 
were  more  vehemently  enraged  bj  it. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Scotland,  when  ambassadors  arrived  from  Franc*.  *~> 
fetch  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  James,  who  had  before  been  betrothed  v. 
Lewis,  son  of  Charles  VII.  home  to  her  husband.    This  embassy  was  follow?! 
by  another  from  the  English ;  who,  seeing  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  rnrwe- 
ship  was  alienated  from  them,  that  he  meditated  a  breach,  and  that  Pam. 
and  other  provinces  abroad,  were  in  a  tumult,  feared  lest,  when  alt  t»? 
strength  of  their  kingdom  should  be  drawn  out  to  the  war,  the  Scots  cat*:: 
invade  them  on  the  other  side.    On  this  account,  they  sent  ambassadors  in» 
Scotland,  to  binder  the  renovation  of  the  league  with  France,  and  the  rc» 
summation  of  the  marriage,  but  chiefly  to  effect  a  perpetual  ailiajsee  t.*i 
those  who  were  born  in  the  same  island,  and  used  the  same  language.    T 
prevail  with  the  Scots  to  join  them  in  a  defensive  and  offensive  bond  • 
affiance,  the  English  promised  that  their  king  would  give  up  bis  daisn  t  • 
Berwick,  Roxburgh,  and  otter  places  and  countries  which  were  before  ia 
controversy  betwixt  the  two  nations. 

James  referred  this  overture  to  the  assembly  of  estates,  tben  sluing  at 
Perth ;  where,  after  a  long  debate,  the  ecclesiastics  were  divided  into  t« « 
parties ;  but  the  nobles  cried  out,  they  knew  the  design  of  the  Bngtiab  to  U 
that  of  separating  them  from  their  old  allies  the  French,  in  order  tb*:. 
when  freed  from  other  cares,  they  might  renew  the  war  with  Scotland  ok*i 
effectually.  They  said  that  the  liberal  promises  of  the  English  aimed  at  a 
other  end ;  but  that,  as  for  themselves,  tbey  would  stand  to  their  old  leagw* . 
and  not  violate  the  faith  which  they  had  given.  The  ambassadors,  beis* 
thus  repulsed,  turned  from  persuasions  to  threats,  and  seeing  the  Scots  refmscd 
to  embrace  their  friendship,  they  declared  war;  telling  them,  that  if  their  lux* 
sent  over  his  betrothed  daughter  to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  Lei 
*o  one  who  was  their  enemy,  the  English  would  hinder  her  passage  if  the  i 
could,  and  take  the  whole  escort  prisoners,  ba\iog  a  fleet  ready  prepared  wiu 
that  view.  This  menace  of  the  ambassadors,  instead  of  terrifying  J  asset. 
inspirited  him  so  mncb,  that  he  equipped  a  squadron,  and  shipped  a  gt«: 
company  of  noblemen  and  ladies  for  bis  daughter's  train,  and  tben  caused  Lfccn 
to  set  sail  sooner  than  he  bad  determined,  in  order  to  prevent  the  desigt* 
of  the  English.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  precaution,  it  was  rather  to  U 
attributed  to  God's  providence,  than  to  the  care  of  men,  that  she  fell  not  tax. 
the  enemy's  hands;  for,  on  coming  nesxtbe  place  where  the  English  lay  cw» 
eealed,  in  expectation  of  her  coming,  upon  a  sudden  a  fleet  of  Hollander* 
appeared ,  laden  with  wine  from  Rochelle  to  Flanders.  The  English  squad  roe 
because  the  Burgnndians  were  now  reconciled  to  the  French,  and  become 
their  enemies,  immediately  made  sail  with  all  their  might,  and  their  sha*  • 
being  swift  sailers,  they  presently  came  up  with  the  trading  vessels,  wt 
were  heavy  laden  and  unarmed,  and  as  easily  took  them;  but  before  thrt 
could  bring  them  into  port,  the  Spaniards  set  upon  them  unawares,  recaptarr4 
the  Flemings,  and  sent  them  safe  home.  Amidst  such  changeable  rartnsc 
betwixt  the  three  nations,  the  Scots  landed  at  Rochelle,  without  meeting  an* 
enemy.  Here  they  were  met  by  many  nobles  of  the  French  court,  and  orotic  is 
to  Tours,  where  the  marriage  was  celebrated,  to  the  great  joy  and  mutual  g  t  *- 
tulations  of  both  kingdoms* 

Upon  this  occasion,  the  English  writers,  especially  Edward  Hail,  and  fei 
copyist,  Grafton,  inveigh  mightily  against  James,  as  uogratefut,  pcrfidioa* 
and  forgetful  of  ancient  courtesies,  who,  though  nobly  entertained  by  the 
ooontrymen  for  so  many  years,  honoored  with  a  royal  marriage,  a  large  do*  r- 
and  restored  l„  Xberty  after  a  long  imprisonment,  disregarded  all  these  ob 
gations,  and  preferred  the  friendship  of  France  to  that  of  England.     But  ik  - 
circumstances  themselves  easily  refute  these  slanders.    For,  in  the  first  pis*  • 
the  detention  of  him  when  he  landed  on  their  coast,  being  against  the  Icax** 
and  also  the  law  of  nations,  was  a  wrong  instead  of  a  courtesy :  and  ne&U  *  • 
to  their  not  putting  him  to  death,  but  ransoming  him  for  money ;  this  was  i* 
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!•«  attributed,  not  so  much  to  their  lov e  or  mercy  towards  him,  as  to  their 
fiance;  bat  allowing  that  there  was  any  favour  in  it,  yet  what  did  it 
rrtenbJe  bot  that  of  thieves,  who  would  seem  to  give  the  life  which  they  take 
rot  i«ijf  Aadv  if  he  was  obliged  to  the  EnglUh  on  that  account,  it  was  a 
private,  aot  a  public,  debt.  As  to  their  bestowing  of  an  education  upon  him 
•  bo  »u  innocent,  by  reason  of  his  age,  a  suppliant  by  fortune,  and  a  king 
bi  descent,  though  most  unrighteously  detained,  it  bears  indeed  some  show 
•A  hoaaaity,  which,  if  they  had  neglected,  they  might  have  been  justly  blamed. 
Rat  iodeed  it  would  have  been  a  commendable  piece  of  kindness,  if  the  injury 
r-tnc  before,  and  the  covetousness  following  after,  had  not  marred  it;  unless 
i  be  said,  that  if  you  purposely  wound  a  man,  you  may  require  him  to  give 
r  ua  thaaks  for  his  cure ;  and  so  a  light  compensation  for  a  great  loss,  may 
>e  esteemed  as  a  courtesy ;  or  that  because  you  have  done  a  man  half  a  good 
hire,  f  oa  should  be  paid  as  for  a  whole  one.  He  who  takes  care  that  bis  cap- 
jte  shall  be  educated  in  learning,  either  for  his  own  pleasure,  or  that  be  may 
i  rid  him  a  better  price ;  though  some  advantage  accrue  hereby  to  the  party 
attracted,  yet  the  master  doth  not  aim  at  the  good  of  the  slave,  in  his  institu- 
ifto,  bat  at  bis  own.  "  But,"  say  they,  "  the  king  hoooured  him  with  the  mar- 
iace  of  his  kinswoman,  and  thus  the  royal  youth  was  as  royally  bestowed/' 
Sat  what  if  the  affinity  was  as  honourable  to  the  father  as  to  the  soo-in-Iaw  ? 
fie  woaki  else  have  married  her  to  a  private  man ;  but  now  he  made  her  a 
l«eea\  and  engrafted  her  by  marriage  into  that  family,  on  which  some  of  the 
aost  famous  of  the  English  kings  bad  often  before  bestowed  their  children, 
roai  whoa  so  many  princes  bad  descended.  "  But,"  they  add, "  he  gave  a  very 
ante  dowry  with  her."  To  whom,  I  pray,  was  it  given,  but  to  the  English 
brmselve*,  who  took  it  away  again  in  the  ransom,  thus  making  a  show  of  it 
awards  fo  the  husband,  and  keeping  it  for  their  own  use?  So  that  the 
\-jmrj  was  only  mentioned,  but  not  given ;  and  spoken  of  too  in  such  a  raan- 
*r,  that  they  would  have  the  young  man,  whom  they  bad  also  grievously 
i  rouged,  much  indebted  to  them  in  carrying  bis  wife  away  with  him,  without 
i  dowry.  Bat  *'  they  sent  him  home  free,"  say  they.  Yes,  as  a  pirate  dis- 
ftarges  his  captive,  when  his  ransom  is  paid.  But  how  free,  I  pray  T  Even, 
t »«  may  believe  the  English  writers  themselves,  it  was  under  the  forced 
>*4i*auoo  of  an  oath,  always  to  obey  the  sovereign  of  that  country  as  his 
»*d ;  and  so  to  bring  a  kingdom,  before  his  possession  of  it,  into  perpetual 
imitade,  bat  which,  if  he  bad  actually  then  enjoyed,  be  could  not  alienate, 
itch  less  enslave  it,  previous  to  bis  own  liberation.  This  would  be,  not  to 
•t  one  free,  hot  to  torn  him  loose  with  a  longer  chain,  and  that,  not  as  a  kina;, 
*t  as  a  steward  only,  or  vicegerent  of  another  man's  kincdom.  Such  is 
t*t  high  stretch  of  liberality,  of  which,  they  say,  James  was  unmindful.  But 
it  bi  safer  these  unskilful  writers,  and  forgetful  of  all  moderation  and 
ledesty  in  their  stories,  to  account  profits  received,  as  courtesies  given;  how 
mi  mast  we  think  that  liberty  of  falsifying,  or  desire  of  evil-speaking,  to  be, 
'to*  they  use  against  the  daughter  of  the  same  king?  For  when  such  men, 
tWrwise  impudent  eoough,  bad  nothing  to  allege  against  her  manners,  they 
"He,  that  she  was  unacceptable  to  her  husband,  because  of  her  stinking 
ttath.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  Monstrelet,  a  contemporary  writer  of  those 
laya,  affirms,  that  she  was  virtuous  and  beautiful ;  and  he  who  wrote  the 
f  oseartiae  book,  and  who  accompanied  the  queen  both  at  sea  and  at  her 
ktth,  hath  left  it  on  record,  that,  as  long  as  she  lived,  she  was  very  dear  to 
er  father  and  mothcr-io-law,  as  well  as  to  her  husband,  which  appears  by 
fe  epitaph,  in  French  verses  at  Chalons,  by  the  river  Maine,  where  she 
brd.  whten  sound  much  to  her  praise :  it  was  then  published,  and  being 
"erwarde  translated  into  the  Scottish  language,  is  kept  by  most  of  our  coon- 
r.aca  to  this  day.  But  leaving  these  men,  who  so  calumniate  the  credit  of 
*««.  and  disregard  their  own,  that  they  care  little  what  is  said  by  them,  or 
b.acht  ef  Jbem,  let  as  proceed  with  our  history. 

H  tea  the  king,  after  being  at  the  charge  of  equipping  his  fleet,  levied  an 
apost,  the  greatest  part  of  the  people  plainly  refused  to  pay  a  peony,  and  a 
f  gave  a  small  matter  with  such  an  ill  will,  that  he  commanded  his  col- 
rrtors  to  desist,  and  to  restore  what  they  had  already  received.  Notwith- 
standing this  forbearance,  be  did  not  silence  the  clamours  of  the  people ;  for 
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certain  malcontents,  who  were  exasperated  at  some  private  losses,  iaritri 
every  day  seditions  persons  against  him.  At  the  same  time,  the  Ear>u 
began  to  plunder  Scotland,  ravaging  it  both  by  laod  and  sea,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Percy  earl  of  Northumberland.  William  Douglas,  earl  of  Akm. 
was  sent  against  him,  with  nearly  an  equal  number  of  forces,  being  afoot  far 
thousand  on  each  side.  Of  the  Scots  there  fell  Alexander  JobettM.  * 
Lothian,  a  person  of  quality,  and  of  known  valour.  Some  relate  that  :** 
hundred,  but  others,  that  only  forty,  were  slain  of  both  armies,  and  that  ab«t 
fifteen  hundred  English  were  taken  prisoners. 

James,  having  been  twice  provoked  by  tbe  English,  first  by  their  fleet,  ••*■* 
lay  in  wait  to  intercept  bis  daughter;  and  next,  by  the  late  invasion  of  u 
country,  resolved  to  declare  war  against  them.    Accordingly,  he  raised  u 
great  an  army  as  he  could,  and  made  a  fierce  assault  on  Roxburgh,  expert* 
that  in  a  short  time  it  would  surrender ;  but  while  engaged  in  tbe  tiere,  t» 
oueen  came  posting  to  him  in  as  long  journeys  as  she  was  able  to  perfora> 
inform  him  of  the  disagreeable  intelligence,  that  a  dreadful  plot  oas  fewd 
against  his  life ;  and  that,  unless  be  took  special  care,  his  destreeoos  «u 
unavoidable.    The  king  being  shocked  at  this  sudden  news,  disbanded  a* 
army, and  returned  home;  but  bis  conduct  greatly  offended  the  populace.  vk» 
reproached  him  openly,  for  listening  to  tbe  voice  of  a  woman ;  in  absaeotia? 
a  siege  which  had  been  carried  on  at  a  considerable  expense,  and  last  t»  * 
tbe  moment  when  the  plaoe  was  on  the  point  of  beiog  surrendered.    After  ki 
return,  he  went  to  tbe  convent  of  the  Dominicans,  near  tbe  walls  of  Pens,  t» 
make  a  private  inquiry  into  tbe  conspiracy ;  but  bis  design  was  disrate*  • 
by  persons  who  watched  all  opportunities  to  execute  their  villaay.   Oat  d 
the  king's  domestics,  called  by  historians  John,  (but  his  surname  U  sot  er* 
tjoned,)  revealed  to  bis  accomplices  what  was  doing  at  court ;  which  soar 
them  hasten  the  execution  of  the  scheme,  lest  their  secret  cabals  should  be  f  i- 
posed,  and  proper  means  applied  to  frustrate  them.   Walter  earl  of  Ataet  S* 
king's  uncle,  tbongh  tbe  ringleader  of  the  confederacy,  in  order  to  ward  «■!*■ 
suspicion  from  himself,  sent  for  his  kinsman  Robert  Graham,  of  whoa  1  *•« 
already  spoken,  as  fit  for  the  enterprise;  for  though  rash  in  counsel, he eon  • 
old  grudge  to  the  king,  on  account  of  bis  former  imprisonment  and  sea*- 
incut,  and  also  because  his  brother's  son,  to  whoa  be  was  guardian  in  ess**. 
taney,  had  Strathearn  taken  from  him.    Walter  having  associated  with  tu 
man,  Robert  his  grandson,  an  active  youth,  gave  them  instructions  how  tort, 
and,  by  way  of  encouragement,  told  them  that  when  the  murder  waseoauaitsr: 
be  should  be  in  supreme  authority,  and  wonld  provide  for  their  safety.   TV» 
freely  promised  to  do  their  eodeavour,  and  instantly  hastened  to  perprtn* 
the  fact,  before  the  plot  could  be  made  known  to  the  king.    For  this  perpe* 
they  privately  gathered  their  company  together,  and  knowing  that  there  «f 
but  few  attendants  in  the  convent  of  Dominicans,  they  thought  it  »ooW  f 
easy  to  surprise  and  despatch  bim  there  with  little  noise*    Aeoordiafl>.  U" 
persuaded  John,  bis  servant  just  mentioned,  whom  they  had  drawa  oter » 
their  party,  to  be  assistant  to  them.    Agreeably  to  his  promise,  be  brocr*- 
the  conspirators  at  midnight  into  the  court,  and  having  placed  them  ariis*  * 
near  the  king's  bedchamber,  shewed  them  the  door,  which  they  might  ra«* 
break  open,  as  be  bad  taken  away  tbe  bar.    Some  think,  however,  thst  u«* 
were  received  into  the  palace  by  Robert,  tbe  nephew  of  the  earl  of  Athoi 

In  the  mean  time,  whilst  they  lay  concealed,  being  solicitous  bow  to  ft** 
open  tbe  door,  which  they  thought  would  be  their  greatest  obstacle,  fortes*  tos 
tbe  work  without  their  help ;  for  Walter  Stratton,  who  bad  a  little  before  cr 
tied  in  wine,  coming  out,  and  perceiving  men  In  arms,  endeavoured  to  re* J 
again,  and  cried  out  as  loud  as  be  could,  "Traitors!  traitors  1"  Whilst  * 
conspirators  were  despatching  him,  a  young  lady  of  the  family  of  Doogt**^ 
most  say,  though  others  assert  that  she  was  a  Love!,  shut  the  door,  sad  m 
finding  the  bar,  which  was  fraudulently  laid  aside  by  the  servant,  thrust  »H 
arm  into  the  staple,  instead  of  a  belt;  but  they  quickly  brake  that,  tad  * 
rushed  in  upon  the  king.  Tbe  queen  threw  herself  upon  bis  body,  to  drk* 
him ;  and  spreading  herself  over  him  as  he  lay,  oould  hardly  be  forced  •* 
alter  she  had  received  two  wounds.  When  be  was  abandoned  by  all.  *' 
stabbed  him  in  twenty-eight  plaoee,  and  some  of  them  In  bis  heart  Tu 
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amr  this  excellent  king  to  bis  end,  and  tbat  a  most  cruel  one,  by  the  bands 
of  asstssiftt,  and  sincerely  lamented  by  all  good  men.  When  bis  death  was 
dn ulged  bj  the  noise  and  lamentation  which  was  made,  a  great  concourse  of 
people  ctuie  presently  into  the  court,  and  there  passed  the  rest  of  the  night, 
»«kisf  doleful  complaints ;  but  the  parricides  had  made  their  escape  in  the 
dirk.  There  eyery  one  spoke  according  to  his  disposition,  either  severely,  in 
order  to  raise  a  greater  odium  against  the  murderers ;  or  in  lamentable  ac- 
rreti,  to  increase  the  grief  of  their  friends ;  every  one  dwelling  on  the  good 
or  ill  fortune  which  the  king  bad  undergone  ;  how,  in  his  childhood,  be  was 
rtpostd  to  the  treacheries  of  his  ancle ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  escape  him, 
»u  precipitated  into  the  hands  of  the  English;  afterwards  his  father  dying, 
to  rest  of  his  youth  was  spent  in  exile  among  bis  enemies :  then  fortune 
rssaged,  and  be  bad  an  unlooked-for  restoration ;  how,  after  his  return,  in  a 
lew  years  the  turbulent  state  of  the  kingdom  was  changed  into  a  perfect 
csla ;  how  at  last,  by  a  sudden  chaoge  of  affairs,  be  whom  his  enemies  bad 
•pared  abroad,  was  now  slain  by  the  treachery  of  his  relations  at  home ;  and 
that  too  in  the  flower  of  bis  age,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  labours  to  settle  good 
la*i  sad  customs  in  bis  kingdom.  Then  they  gave  him  his  deserved  praise 
for  all  the  rich  endowments  of  his  body  and  mind ;  so  completely  was  the 
ravT  sad  malice  of  men  extinguished  towards  bim  now  be  was  dead.  In 
ititore  he  was  low,  yet  robust  and  strong ;  insomuch  that  he  exceeded  all  his 
eqeali  ia  exercises  of  agility  and  manhood ;  and  as  to  his  understanding,  be 
*u  eadaed  with  such  quickness  and  vigour  of  wit,  tbat  there  was  no  art  be- 
coaiog  a  gentleman  of  which  he  was  ignorant.  He  could  speak,  according  to 
*it  age,  Latin  verses  extempore ;  some  of  his  poems,  written  in  the  English 
lose oe,  are  yet  extant,  in  which  there  appears  great  vivacity,  though  perhaps 
>»t  10  polite  in  point  of  learning.  He  was  exceedingly  well  skilled  in  music, 
F  H>api  indeed  more  than  was  fit  or  expedient  for  a  king ;  there  being  no 
nitroaieat  which  be  could  not  play  upon  so  harmoniously,  that  be  might  have 
kto  compared  with  the  best  masters  of  the  art  in  those  days.  But  perhaps 
Mae  suy  want  to  know  what  fruit  be  produced,  alleging  that  these  are  only 
u*  lowers  of  study,  more  fit  for  ornament  than  use  or  business.  Know, 
°*a,  that  after  he  bad  learned  other  parts  of  philosophy,  be  studied  the  re- 
Pbtiea  of  kingdoms,  and  of  the  manners  of  men.  His  great  and  ripe 
Mties  for  civil  government  appeared  in  those  acts  performed  by  him,  and 
« toe  laws  which  he  jnade ;  by  which  he  not  only  much  benefited  bis  own 
K*.  but  all  posterity.  And  bis  death  declared,  that  there  is  nothing  more 
tvpolar  than  justiee ;  for  they  who  were  wont  to  detract  from  his  merit  whilst 
ib'e,  aow  be  was  dead,  passionately  revered  bis  memory.  The  nobles,  as 
**■  u  they  heard  he  was  murdered,  came  in  of  their  own  accord  from  their 
"iptctive  counties,  and,  a  trial  being  regularly  decreed,  voluntarily  seut 
<*t  into  all  parts  to  apprehend  the  murderers,  and  bring  them  to  justice* 
**M  of  them  were  taken ;  the  principals  were  put  to  new  and  exquisite 
*****  of  death;  and  the  rest  were  banged*  The  chief  beads  in  perpetrating 
tin  vUisav  were  considered  to  be  Walter  earl  of  Atbol,  Robert  bis  grandson, 
**4  their  kinsman  Robert  Oraham.  The  punishment  of  Walter,  as  the  chief 
*thor  and  instigator  of  the  whole  plot,  was  continued  for  three  days  sue* 
fetavely.  Oa  the  first,  be  was  put  into  a  cart,  containing  a  high  crane,  with 
"P**  P***ing  through  pulleys ;  so  tbat  being  hoisted  up  and  as  suddenly  let 
&N.  without  touching  the  ground,  he  was  racked  with  intolerable  pains  by 
°*  taxation  of  the  joints.  Then  be  was  set  in  a  pillory,  tbat  every  one 
**c*t  tee  him,  and  a  red-hot  iron  crown  was  set  on  bis  head,  with  this  in- 
fiptioa,  M  The  King  of  all  Traitors."  They  say,  the  cause  of  this  punish- 
**«t  was,  that  Walter  bad  been  sometimes  told  by  female  witches,  for  which 
**  country  of  Atbol  was  always  infamous,  that  he  should  be  crowned  king 
» i  nighty  concourse  of  people.  By  this  means  therefore  the  prophecy  was 
*in«r  fannied  or  eluded,  as  indeed  such  kinds  of  predictions  commonly  meet 
"t*  do  other  accomplishment  The  day  after,  be  was  bound  upon  a  hurdle, 
***  drawn  at  a  horse's  tail  through  the  principal  streets  of  Edinburgh. 
™*  third  day  ho  was  laid  along  upon  a  plank  in  a  conspicuous  place,  and 
■»•  W>weJs  being  eat  out,  whilst  he  was  alive,  were  east  into  the  fire,  and 
fcfftt  before  his  free;  as  also  was  his  heart;  than  his  head  was  taken  off,  and 
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exposed  to  public  view,  being  set  upon  a  pole  in  the  highest  place  of  ft* 
city.  His  body  was  divided  into  four  quarters,  which  were  teat  to  U  fci; 
up  in  the  most  public  places  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  kiagdoau  A\- 
him  his  grandson  was  brought  forth  to  suffer ;  but,  because  of  his  aft.  ;t 
would  not  pot  bim  to  so  much  pain ;  besides,  he  was  not  the  author,  bit  '„. 
an  accomplice  in  the  wickedness  of  another  man,  and  that  toe  ais  put 
father ;  so  be  was  only  hanged  and  quartered.  But  Robert  Grabnsu  **■ 
perpetrated  the  villany  with  his  own  hand,  was  carried  in  a  cart  throtcfc  > 
city,  his  right  band  being  nailed  to  the  gallows,  that  waa  set  up  ia  tfce  re-. 
Then  came  the  executioners,  who  continually  ran  red-hot  iron  spikes  iau  - . 
thighs,  shoulders,  and  those  parts  of  his  body  which  were  moat  raaotc  Ire 
the  vitals,  after  which  be  was  quartered  as  the  other.  After  this  maaarf  vi- 
the  death  of  James  revenged.  It  is  true,  the  murder  was  a  barbanwt  «*• 
but  it  was  visited  by  torments  so  cruel,  that  they  seem  to  exceed  the  km,  * 
of  humanity ;  for  such  extreme  kinds  of  punishment  do  not  so  much  rrstr*  -. 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  by  the  fear  of  severity,  as  enrage  them  to  do  or  eatfc- 
any  thing ;  neither  do  they  so  much  deter  wicked  men  from  couwutasg  ••  t 
barbarous  actions,  as  lessen  their  terror  by  often  beholding  them ;  esptru  ■ 
if  the  spirits  of  the  criminals  are  so  hardened,  that  they  f  ioch  not  at  the  r» 
ferings ;  for  among  the  ignorant  popnlace,  a  stubborn  confidence  it  •«•» 
times  praised  as  a  firm  and  steady  constancy.  James  departed  this  UU  « 
the  20th  of  February,  in  the  year  1437,  when  he  bad  reigned  thirteen  jr« i. 
and  lived  forty-foor.  So  great  diligence  was  used  in  avenging  his  en" 
that  within  forty  days  all  the  conspirators  were  taken  and  executed.  He  *  i 
one  son  behind  him,  the  younger  of  two  twins,  half  of  whose  face,  so  votm 
are  the  operations  of  nature,  was  perfect  scarlet. 


BOOK  XL 
James  II.  the  Hnndred-and-tkird  King,  began  to  reign  A.  D.  149. 

After  the  punishment  of  the  parricides,  James,  the  only  aoujof  thr*- 
eeased  king,  and  as  yet  scarcely  entered  into  the  seventh  year  of  hit  •€'■ 
began  his  reign  on  the  97th  day  of  March,  in  the  abbey  of  HoJyroodaour  *•" 
Edinburgh.    The  king  being  ineapable  of  the  government,  there  was  a  r*" 
dispute  among  the  nobles,  who  should  be  elected  viceroy  or  regent.    Ant- 
bald  earl  of  Douglas  exceeded  all  the  Soots  at  that  time  in  wealth  and  pew* 
but  Alexander  Livingston,  and  William  Cricbton,  both  of  knightly  faou***- 
bore  the  best  character  in  point  of  authority,  and  in  the  fame  which  tbei  *•: 
gained,  for  their  prudence  in  the  administration  of  affairs  daring  the  V 
reign.    The  nobility  were  generally  inclined  to  give  these  two  their  **-< 
because  they  were  jealous  of  the  power  of  Douglas,  which  waa  great  eo*i;t 
to  make  even  monarchs  themselves  uneasy.    Accordingly,  Alexander  L*«.  ;• 
ston  was  made  regent,  and  William  Cricbton  chancellor,  which  osVc  be  b»- 
borae  under  the  former  king.    The  nobility  had  scarcely  quitted  the  place  • 
assembly,  when  presently  factions  arose ;  for  while  the  chancellor  kept  ri." 
to  the  king  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  regent  with  the  qocct :- 
Stirling,  Douglas,  indignant  that  be  was  passed  over  in  the  last  assceu  < 
and  not  knowing  which  party  he  hated  most,  was  well  pleased  to  tet  *J 
things  in  disorder ;  so  that,  rather  by  bis  eoonivanoe  than  consent,  the  sacs  ■■ 
Annandale,  who  were  always  accustomed  to  robbery  and  rapine,  infested  • 
the  neighbouring  districts,  ransacked  them,  and  carried  off  the  peandet .  »» 
they  bad  been  in  an  enemy's  country.  When  complaint  of  these  things  was  bk" 
to  the  governors,  they  sent  letters  to  Douglas  to  suppress  them,  knowing  t>«* 
the  people  of  Annandale  were  under  his  control  and  power ;  but  these  r  • 
prevailing,  they  wrote  others  lo  a  sharper  style,  to  put  him  in  mind  trf  I  • 
duty,    lie  was  so  tar  however  from  punishing  past  offences,  that  he  ratb* 
encouraged  the  offenders,  by  screening  them  from  punishment :  for  he  iw 
a  command,  that  they  should  neither  obey  the  king's  oaVers,  if  ssaame**. 
by  tbrm  into  the  courts  of  justice,  nor  perform  any  other  act  of  service.    I:' 
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i>zed  that  His  exemption  wu  a  privilege  granted  to  him  as  a  regale  or 
rojslty  by  former  kings ;  and  that  if  any  one  should  go  aboot  to  infringe  it, 
be"  woeld  do  so  at  the  eost  of  bis  life. 

The  regent  and  chancellor  fomented  this  state  of  things,  which  they  could 
mi  rectify ;  so  that  the  gangrene  spread  farther  and  farther,  till  it  soon  in- 
ccted  all  those  parts  of  Scotland  which  lay  within  the  Forth.  Besides,  they 
ilto  disagreed  between  themselves,  insomuch  that  proclamations  were  pub- 
ir If  made  in  market  towns  and  Tillages,  by  Alexander,  ordering  that  no  man 
hoold  pay  obedience  to  the  chancellor;  while  the  chancellor  issued  his  de- 
tees  that  none  should  obey  Alexander;  and  if  any  person  addressed  himself 
o  either  of  them,  to  complain  of  wrongs,  be  was  certain,  at  his  return,  to  meet 
nth  setere  treatment  from  the  men  of  the  contrary  faction.  Matters  were 
HBetioMs  carried  with  so  high  a  band,  that  the  complainant  had  his  bouse  set 
o  6ret  by  which  means  be  was  completely  ruined.  While  both  parties  went 
*»ood  the  length  of  hostile  fury,  in  their  mutual  butcheries  of  one  another, 
bea  of  integrity,  who  joined  neither  faction,  not  knowing  well  what  to  do, 
.ept  dose  at  home,  privately  bewailing  the  deplorable  state  of  their  country, 
fai.  hi  the  endeavours  of  eaob  side  to  strengthen  their  particular  interest, 
be  pohlie  was  neglected,  and  stood  as  it  were  in  the  midst,  forsaken  and 
ibaadooed  by  both. 

The  queen,  who  was  with  the  regent  at  Stirling,  in  order  to  increase  her 
rfbtreats,  performed  an  attempt  that  was  at  once  both  bold  and  energetic : 
w  «be  undertook  a  joorney  to  Edinburgh,  under  pretence  of  visiting  her  son, 
•4  so  was  admitted  into  the  castle  by  the  chancellor;  where  she  was  coorte- 
**Jy  entertained,  and,  after  some  compliments  bad  passed,  her  discourse 
aroed  to  a  lamentation  of  the  present  state  of  the  kingdom.  She  made  a 
*ac  oration,  about  the  numerous  mischiefs  that  flowed  from  this  public 
bttord,  as  from  a  fountain  of  ills ;  and  signified,  that,  for  her  part,  she  had 
*er  endeavoured  to  compose  all  differences  sc,  as,  if  they  coold  not  attain  to 
i  perfect  tranquility,  they  might  however  have  some  face  of  a  civil  govern- 
fce*L    But,  since  she  could  not  prevail,  either  by  her  authority  or  counsel, 

•  do  any  good  abroad,  and  in  a  public  manner,  she  was  now  oome  to  see 
■bit  she  could  do  privately ;  being  resolved  to  try  ber  utmost,  that  her  son, 
»*«  was  the  hopes  of  the  kingdom,  might  have  a  pious  and  liberal  education  ; 
**t  to,  in  time,  be  might  be  able  to  apply  some  remedy  for  these  spreading 
>«ili.  And,  seeing  this  was  a  maternal  care  implanted  in  ber  by  nature,  she 
-1*4  it  would  procure  her  the  envy  of  no  one ;  that,  as  for  the  rest  of  the 
' ''"assent,  she  deaiced  those  would  take  it,  who  thought  themselves  fit  to 
**sita  and  undergo  so  great  a  burden ;  but  yet  that  they  would  deport 
sfwwlves  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  remember,  that  they  were  to  give  an 
*n*at  to  the  kins;  when  be  came  of  age. 

This  harangue  she  made  with  a  countenance  so  composed,  that  the  chan* 
^  was  folly  convinced  of  her  sincerity ;  neither  did  he  discover  any  thing 
■  ber  train  of  followers,  to  give  him  the  least  bint  of  suspecting  either  fraud 

*  hrc* ;  so  that  hereupon  he  gave  ber  free  admission  to  ber  son  when  she 
*Med ;  and  they  were  often  alone  together,  and  sometimes  she  staid  with 
*»  ill  aight  in  the  castle.  In  the  mean  time,  the  artful  woman  frequently 
tuoomed  with  the  governor  about  making  a  reconciliation  of  the  parties ; 
t*  railed  also  some  of  the  opposite  faction  to  the  conferences,  and  thereby 
**  insinuated  herself  so  far  with  the  man,  that  he  communicated  freely 
"tb  ber  touching  almost  all  his  affairs. 

Hiving  thus  gained  toe  ohanoeUor,  she  easily  persuaded  the  young  king  to 
rfew  her,  as  the  author  of  his  liberty,  out  of  prison,  and  so  to  escape  the  bands 
f  *  person  who  not  only  used  the  royal  name  for  a  cloak  to  bis  wickedness, 
•*•  bad  monopoliawd  all  pobho  offices  to  himself;  and  neglecting  the  good  of 
"■*  pQbtie,  had  highly  advanced  bis  own  particular  fortune.  To  bring  this  bap- 
[>''  to  pass,  she  told  him  there  wanted  only  a  will  in  him  to  hearken  to  the 
^  -t  foaasel  of  his  friends;  and  for  other  matters,  he  might  leave  them  to  ber 

'»  ud  management.  By  such  speeches,  she,  being  bis  mother,  and  a  saga* 
r  *•  woman,  easily  persuaded  him,  who  was  but  a  youth,  to  put  his  whole 
''  '*  tad  confidence  in  her,  especially  seeing  a  freer  condition  of  life  was 
>r  potedtobim. 
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Accordingly,  having  prepared  all  things  for  their  tight,  she  went  to  taw 
chancellor,  and  told  him,  that  abe  would  stay  that  night  in  the  cunt,  **: 
that  early  in  the  morning  she  should  go  to  the  abbey  of  Wtttekirk,  b  E*jf 
Lothian,  to  perform  a  tow  which  she  bad  made  for  the  safety  of  her  tat;  tat 
in  the  mean  time,  commended  him  to  bis  care  till  she  retained.  Be,  snare* 
ing  no  deceit  in  her  words,  wished  her  a  good  journey,  and  a  safe  irnvm 
and  so  they  parted. 

Hereupon,  as  had  been  already  agreed,  the  king  was  pat  iata  s  ekti 
wherein  she  was  wont  to  deposit  her  female  attire ;  and,  the  day  after, car- 
ried by  her  faithful  attendants  out  of  the  castle,  to  the  sea-side,  at  Lena.  fe» 
queen  followed  after  with  a  few  attendants,  to  prevent  ail  suspicion ;  tad  tarn 
being  a  vessel  ready  to  receive  them,  they  went  on  ooard,  and,  with  a  fear  rap 
made  for  Stirling.    The  king's  servants  waited  late  in  the  anovnang,eisccu2£ 
when  he  wonld  awake,  and  arise  from  bis  bed ;  so  that,  before  the  Irani  tu 
detected,  the  ship  was  quite  out  of  danger,  and  the  wind  so  nveejrahfc  aw 
before  the  evening  they  bad  landed  at  Stirling.    There  the  king  aadtet- 
were  received  with  great  joy  and  mighty  acclamations  of  the  regent,  aed  . 
all  the  multitude.    The  ingenuity  of  the  queen  was  oommcaded  by  aflL  as 
the  great  fame  for  wisdom  which  the  chaneellor  had  obtained,  becaew  w 
ridicule,  even  to  the  vulgar.    This  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving  of  aw  maw  * 
lasted,  as  usual,  two  days. 

The  third  day,  those  of  Alexander's  party  came  in,  some  out  of  new  aaw< 
others  called  by  authority  of  the  king's  name ;  to  whom,  when  the  term  •» 
the  project  was  declared  in  order,  the  courage  of  the  queen  in  asdrrttiitr 
the  matter,  her  wisdom  in  carrying  it  on,  and  her  success  in  effecting  it  »«* 
extolled  to  the  skies.    The  avarice  and  general  cruelty  of  the  elnueettor.  at: 
especially  his  ingratitude  to  the  qoeen  and  the  regent,  were  highly  iararVr 
against.    He  was  accused  as  the  only  author  of  all  the  disorders,  sjw  <*•* 
qoently  of  all  the  mischiefs  arising  from  thence ;  moreover,  that  he  bad  r*t 
verted  the  public  revenue  to  his  own  use;  that  he  had  violently  sense  •■ 
the  estates  of  private  persons,  and  that  what  he  could  not  carry  away.  W  u 
spoiled ;  that  be  alone  bad  all  the  wealth,  honour,  and  denes,  while  on*** 
were  pining  in  disgrace,  solitude,  and  poverty.    It  was  further  oeetrtwl  < 
these  grievances,  though  great,  would  most  probably  have  been  fob****'  * 
others  still  more  oppressive,  had  not  the  queen,  through  God's  aid  asd  cm* 
set,  no  less  valiantly  than  happily  freed  the  king  from  prison,  and  »»  e*  ■ 
vered  the  people  from  the  tyranny  of  the  obanceUor,  staec,  if  he  test  *  ■ 
sovereign  in  confinement,  it  was  evident  what  private  men  might  fear 
expect  from  him.    What  hope  could  there  ever  be,  that  he  would  he  rtc** 
eiled  to  bis  adversaries,  who  had  so  perfidiously  circumvented  hi*  mrt4« 
and  bow  could  the  inferiors  hope  for  relief  from  him,  whose  isjsatiaeleaitr 
all  their  estates  were  not  able  to  satisfy  t    Therefore,  since,  by  tied'a  arlf 
the  first  place,  and  next,  by  the  queen's  sagacity,  they  wore  freed  frew 
despotism,  all  courses  were  to  be  taken  that  this  joy  might  he  perpetual ;  awi  : 
make  it  so,  there  was  but  one  way,  and  that  was,  to  poll  the  man  by  tort*  •» 
of  his  castle,  which  was  a  nest  of  tyranny ;  and  either  to  kill  aiav  w  *' 
weaken  him,  that,  for  the  future,  be  should  not  have  the  power  of  deter,  tv* 
any  more  wrong ;  though,  said  they,  merely  disarming  him  was  act  a  «•■ 
safe  way,  because  be  was  such  a  savage,  and  had  been  so  aeenstsaW 
blood  and  rapine,  that  be  would  never  bo  quiet  as  long  as  the  areata  ea» 
his  body. 

This  was  the  purport  of  Alexander's  discourse  in  council,  la  when » 
readily  assented ;  and  an  order  was  made,  that  every  one  ahouid  g»  a***! 
and  levy  what  force  he  could  to  besiege  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  from  k*j 
which  be  was  not  to  depart  till  it  was  taken.  To  compass  this  wtih  *-u 
greater  facility,  the  queen  promised  to  send  thither  a  great  quantitv  of  re- 
vision, which  abe  had  stored  up  in  Fife.  But  despatch  was  the  staia  •**  ' 
in  this  juootare,  while  their  counsels  were  yet  private,  and  the  enemy  a* ' 
warning  to  provide  things  fit  and  necessary  to  endure  a  siege,  la  uV  *'»* 
time,  they  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  thing  from  Douglas,  wfc>  <*' 
knew  to  be  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  chancellor;  therefore,  as  they  had  d  f ' 
power,  plenty  of  treasure,  and  likewise  the  authority  of  the  king's  nan*.  •**- 
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vu  tAim  rem  the  chancellor,  (bey  were  persuaded  he  could  have  no  hope 
•r  resource,  hot  in  submitting  himself  to  their  mercy. 

Thus,  the  assembly  being  dissolved,  all  things  were  speedily  prepared  for 
tbc  expedition,  and  to  lay  close  sies;e  to  the  castle.  The  chancellor  was 
acqeaiated  well  enough  with  their  designs ;  bat  he  placed  his  greatest  hopes 
of  safety,  and  the  security  of  his  dignity,  in  bringing  over  Donglas  to  join  with 
aim  in  sis  defence. 

For  this  end  he  sent  suppliants  to  him,  humbly  stating,  "That  he  would 
always  beat  his  devotion,  if  he  would  aid  htm  in  bis  present  extremity ;  urging, 
that  he  was  deceived,  if  he  thought  that  their  crueltv  would  rest  in  the  destruc- 
tion af  himself  alone,  but  that  they  would  only  make  his  overthrow  a  step  to 
the  rate  of  Douglas." 

To  this  message  Douglas  answered  with  more  freedom  than  discretion ; 
'  That  both  Alexander  and  William  were  equally  guilty  of  perfldiousness 
and  avarice,  and  that  their  falling  out  was  not-  for  any  virtuous  cause,  or  for 
Uf  good  of  the  public,  but  for  their  own  private  advantage  and  dissensions ; 
and  that  it  was  no  peat  matter  which  of  them  should  gain  the  better  in  the 
dtipate ;  nay,  that  if  they  both  fell  in  the  contest,  the  world  would  be  a  gainer ; 
and  that  no  good  man  would  desire  to  see  a  happier  sight  than  two  such 
fencers  sacking  and  hewing  one  another/' 

TMs  answer  being  spread  abroad  in  both  asmies,  for  the  castle  was  already 
atsiefcd,  bad  the  effect  of  hastening  a  peace,  sooner  than  any  one  thought 
vu  possible.  Hostilities  were  suspended  for  two  days,  during  which  Alex- 
ander and  William  had  a  meeting,  where  they  debated  on  the  danger  that 
••old  accrue  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  their  private  welfare,  if  they  pushed 
autters  to  the  extremity  of  a  battle ;  since  it  was  now  obvious  that  Douglas 
***?  waited  till  one  of  them  fell,  or  both  should  be  so  weakened,  that  be  might, 
•?  attacking  the  conqueror,  gain  the  power  of  the  kingdom.  They  concluded, 
therefore,  that  the  safety  of  both  lay  in  their  mutual  agreement.  Thus  the 
threatened  danger  easily  reconciled  these  two  men,  who  were,  upon  all  other 
«ra*ions,  violent  enough  in  their  hatred  to  each  other.  William,  according 
**  agreement,  gave  up  the  keys  of  the  castle  to  the  king,  professing,  that  both 
«  and  himself  were  at  his  service,  and  that  be  never  entertained  any  other 
cbotght  than  that  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign.  Upon  this  pro- 
fusion be  was  received  into  favour,  with  the  approbation  of  all  who  were 
ptaeaL  The  king  supped  that  night  in  the  castle,  which  bad  been  sorren- 
4'rtd  to  him,  and,  the  next  day,  the  government  of  it  was  bestowed  on 
*'ileam,  and  the  regency  on  Alexander.  Thus,  after  a  deadly  hatred  between 
trai,  it  was  hoped  that,  for  the  future,  the  sense  of  their  reciprocal  advan- 
*acc,  and  the  fear  of  their  common  enemy,  would  have  bound  them  in  a  firm 
«>4  indissoluble  knot  of  friendship. 

Bat  though  these  civil  broils  were  composed,  there  were  still  robberies  and 
**<dtrs  committed  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  in  many  places, 
'"boot  being  punished ;  besides  which,  the  old  feuds  that  divided  some 
ft*Ue  families,  occasionally  broke  out  into  open  hostilities.  The  year  after 
t*t  aint/i  death,  on  the  21st  of  September,  Thomas  Boyd  of  Kilmarnock, 
fttttiag  Alan  Stuart  of  Darnley,  between  Linlithgow  and  Falkirk,  slew  him 
treacherously,  thoogh  a  truce  had  been  concluded;  and,  on  the  9th  of 
My  fallowing,  Alexander,  the  brother  of  Alan,  with  his  party,  encountered 
'Was,  who  fell  with  many  others,  both  sides  being  nearly  eqoaL 
Tat  death  of  Archibald  Douglas,  which  happened  about  this  time,  was  very 
<Pportane,  beeause  his  power  was  universally  formidable.  He  died  of  a 
wer,  the  next  year  after  the  death  of  James  I.  His  son  William,  who  suc- 
*tdcd  him,  being  the  sixth  earl  of  that  family,  was  then  in  the  fourteenth 
yttiof  his  age,  and  a  youth  of  great  hopes,  if  his  education  bad  been  answer- 
able  to  his  ingenuity.  But  flattery,  which  is  the  perpetual  peat  of  great 
briKea,  corrupted  bis  tender  years,  and  be  became  more  vain,  by  entering  too 
*°°»  on  his  estate.  For  those  who  were  aeoustomed  to  idleness,  and  took 
titaatage  of  the  felly  and  indiscretion  of  the  rich,  magnified  his  father's  mag- 
tafceeee,  power,  ana  retinue,  as  exceeding  royalty.  By  this  means,  they 
***!'  persuaded  a  plain,  simple  disposition,  unarmed  against  snob  tempta- 
u°Mi  «e  maintain  a -great  family,  and  to  ride  abroad  with  a  train  beyond 
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the  state  of  any  other  nobleman ;  ao  that  he  not  only  kept  Ha  old  vassal* 
about  him,  in  their  former  offices,  hot  obtained  also  new  ones  with)  awofnti 
salaries.    He  also  made  knights  and  counsellors,  and  ao  b^stis^otshed  oV 
order  and  degrees  of  his  attendants,  as  to  imitate  the  public  eouvessbons « 
the  kingdom ;  in  fine,  omitting  nothing  that  could  equal  the  majesty  of  t* 
sovereign  himself.    Snob  extravagances  were  enough  to  create  suspicions  - 

themselves ;  bat  good  men  were  also  greatly  troubled  for  him,  I a* 

would  often  go  abroad  with  two  thousand  horsemen  in  bis  train,  aosoor*: 
whom  some  were  notorious  malefactors  and  thieves,  and  away  of  uVa 
worthy  of  death.  Yet  with  these  be  would  come  to  court,  and  evesi  into  uV 
king's  presence ;  not  only  to  shew  his  power,  but  to  strike  terror  into  «v 
minds  of  others.  This  insolence  he  carried  further,  in  sending  over  ao  Ftnar- 
Malcolm  Fleming  and  John  Lauder,  or  Lother,  as  his  ambassadors.  The*- 
two  eminent  persons,  by  their  representations,  easily  obtained  for 
title  of  duke  of  Tours ;  whieh  honour  had  been  conferred  on  the 
of  Douglas,  by  Charles  VII.  for  bis  great  services  performed  to  the 
his  son  also  had  enjoyed  It  after  him.  Grown  proud  by  this 
grandeur,  he  undervalued  the  regent  and  chancellor,  because  they 
he  alleged,  the  enemies  of  his  father ;  neither  did  he  stand  much  in  lev  of  tt  • 
king  himself.  For  these  causes,  the  power  of  the  Douglas  family  h  i  an  d  t-- 
exorbitant ;  but  besides  all  this,  a  further  cause  of  suspicion  was  excited. 

James  Stuart,  whose  brother  William  was  possessed  of  a  large  pinions  ■ 
in  Lorne,  after  the  king's  death,  married  the  queen,  by  whom  he  bad  cauldrvr 
Being  highly  offended  that  he  was  not  admitted  to  any  share  in  the  sdojy> 
t ration,  in  order  to  attain  more  easily  what  be  desired,  and  to  avenge  has  is j 
gined  wrong,  be  seemed  well  inclined  to  the  party  of  Dougiss,  and  rt  wt 
thought  that  the  queen  was  not  ignorant  of  his  design ;  for  she  also  toot 
amiss,  that  the  regeot  bad  not  rewarded  her  merits  as  she -expected,     o. 
account  of  these  suspicions,  the  queen,  her  husband,  and  his  brother,  we*  • 
committed  to  prison.    Though  the  queen  was  incarcerated  in  a  cmauste- 
narrow  enough  of  itself,  even  there  she  was  diligently  and  watchfully  gvarsM 
The  others  were  loaded  with  irons,  and  confined  in  the  common  prison,  m  v 
were  they  freed,  till,  in  an  assembly  of  the  nobles,  held  on  the  Slat  of  Augwat,  tt  - 
queen  eleared  herself  from  being  any  way  privy  to  these  plots,  and  Jaanes  aa*t 
his  brother  gave  sureties  that  they  would  neither  do  any  thing  -g**rr  ta>* 
regent,  nor  take  any  post  in  the  government  without  his  consent 

Amidst  this  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  the  western  islanders  made  a  descrst 
upon  the  main  land,  and  wasted  all  with  fire  and  sword,  without  regard  u 
either  age  or  sex,  so  that  their  avarice  and  cruelty  could  not  be  paralleled  S« 
any  example.    But  not  content  with  preying  upon  tho  sea-coast,  they  ol»r 
slew  John  Colquhoon,  a  noble  person  in  Lennox,  after  calling  aim  oot  frum 
Inch-Harin,  in  the  Loch- Lomond,  to  a  conference,  and  publicly  ptigbttsur  their 
faith  for  his  security.    This  was  done  on  the  23d  of  September.    Mnsry  fowl 
offences  of  this  nature  were  committed ;  so  that  partly  through  want  of  talor e . 
and  partly  through  unseasonable  weather,  provisions  became  very  dear ;  nod 
moreover,  there  was,  for  two  years,  a  pestilence  so  dreadful  and  destiwcti**. 
that  they  who  were  attacked  died  within  the  space  of  n  day.    Too  vote** 
ascribed  the  cause  of  all  these  calamities  to  the  regent ;  for  as  matters  pro* 
pered  well  with  him,  be  despised  the  chancellor,  and  the  nobles  of  that  port - 
and  grasped  in  his  own  hands  the  whole  of  the  administration.    Cossmtntnu 
were  made  against  him,  that  he  caused  noble  and  eminent  person*  to  Vr 
imprisoned  upon  light  and  groundless  suspicions ;  and  that  be  aftoiwatdv 
inflicted  opoo  them  heavy  and  unwarrantable  punishments ;  that  he  granted 
an  indemnity  to  those  who  were  really  guilty,  according  to  his  own  arhttrerv 
will  and  pleasure ;  and  that  he  held  secret  correspondence  with  Douglas.  Tw* 
chancellor  could  net  bear  these  thine*  with  patience,  nor  pass  them  over  ia 
silence;  but  wanting  power  to  put  a  stop  to  them  by  force,  he  resolved  %- 
leave  the  court.    Accordingly,  be  embraced  the  first  opportunity  to  ewH  the 
king  and  the  regent  at  Stirling,  and  with  n  great  train  of  followers  ensue  u 
Bdlnbngh,  where  be  fixed  himself  in  that  strong  castle,  being  intern  sod 
watchful  of  all  occasions  of  chance  that  might  occur. 
The  news  of  this  being  noised  abroad,  excited  envy  against  the  regent.  *? 
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across*  ef  Ms  power;  and  favour  towards  the  chancellor,  on  account  of 
rrttrracst:  octlhcr  did  William  neglect  to  take  advantage  of  tbese  fends;  for 
he  resolved,  by«some  bold  attempt,  to  curb  the  iosolenoe  of  bis  adversary, 
sad  to  remove  the  contempt  which  he  had  east  npon  him.  Therefore,  having 
oaderstood  by  hat  spies,  that  the  king  every  day  took  the  diversion  of  bunting, 
sod  wis  sGghtlv  guarded,  be  watched  the  season  when  Alexander  was  absent, 
tod  hiring  made  sufficient  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  country,  the  fitness 
of  the  time,  and  the  certain  number  of  attendants,  be  chose  out  a  place  not  far 
frost  Stirling,  where  the  faithfullest  of  bis  friends,  with  what  force  they 
cwqM  make,  should  meet  and  wait  for  his  coming,  while  io  the  mean  time  he, 
«ua  a  few  horse,  lodged  in  a  wood  near  the  castle  of  Stirling,  before  day,  and 
there  waited  the  king's  coming ;  neither  did  Providence  fail  him  in  his  bold 
attempt  The  king  came  into  the  wood  eaily  in  the  morning,  with  a  small 
tiaia,  and  those  too  unarmed ;  and  so  he  fell  amongst  the  troops  of  the  chao- 
reUoT;  who  saluted  him  as  sovereign,  according  to  custom,  and  bade  him  be  of 
food  chest  and  take  courage.  The  chancellor,  in  as  few  words  as  the  time 
•ouhj  permit,  advised  him  to  provide  for  himself  and  the  kingdom,  and 
oXtTrr  himself  out  of  Alexander's  power,  that  be  might  hereafter  live  at 
fcberty,  and  as  n  monarch;  not  ministering  to  the  will  and  dictates  of  other 
axe;  hat  laving  those  commands,  which  were  jnst  and  equal,  upon  his 
sahjects;  and  thereby  freeing  them  from  their  present  misery,  which  they  bad 
hem  plunged  into  by  the  ambition  and  lust  of  their  subordinate  governors, 
to  dreary,  that  there  could  be  no  remedy  found  for  tbem,  unless  the  king 
tauten  would  undertake  to  role;  as  be  might  easily  do  without  peril  or  pain. 
He  added,  that  ho  himself  bad  provided  a  good  body  of  horse  near  at  hand,  who 
*o«ld  attend  him  to  what  fit  place  soever  be  would  go.  The  king  seemed  by 
hit  eoamteaanee  to  approve  of  what  he  said ;  either  that  he  really  thought  so, 
« else,  that  he  dissembled  his  fear.  Whereupon  the  chancellor  took  bis 
awie  i  bridle  in  bis  hand,  and  led  him  to  bis  own  men ;  while  they  who  were 
*ita  the  king,  being  few,  and  unarmed,  not  able  to  encounter  so  many, 
returned  back  in  great  sadness.  Thus  the  king  came  to  Edinburgh,  guarded 
Hf  lour  thousand  unarmed  men,  where  he  was  received  by  the  commonalty 
via  peat  demonstration*  of  joy. 

When  the  regent  heard  of  what  had  taken  place,  bis  thoughts  were  eon- 
beaded  betwixt  anger  and  shame,  insomuch  that  be  returned  to  Stirling,  to 
mender  what  was  most  advisable  to  be  done  in  the  case.  His  great  spirit 
**i  BUfhtiJy  troubled  at  being  so  childishly  deluded  by  his  negligence; 
*ad  he  sujpccted  that  it  was  done  by  the  fraud  and  connivance  of  bis  own 
Wnwers;  so  that  he  stood  long  wavering  whom  to  trust,  and  whom  to  fear; 
■banc,  anger,  and  suspicion,  reigning  alternately  in  bis  mind.  At  length  be 
toot  a  little  heart,  and  began  to  consider  what  remedy  to  apply  in  bis  present 
Bufartsee.  He  knew  that  his  own  strength  was  insufficient  against  the 
(haaeeOor.  who  was  a  man  poiitio  in  counsel,  and  strong  in  force ;  besides 
•siea,  he  had  the  mvowr  of  the  people,  and  the  authority  of  the  king's  name, 
to  sBseort  htm.  As  for  the  queen,  be  bad  so  offended  her  by  a  close  im- 
triateaeat,  that  it  was  not  likely  she  would  ever  be  reconciled  to  him;  and 
"«e  if  the  was,  he  had  no  great  confidence  in  her  assistance.  With  regard  to 
tafias,  it  is  true,  he  had  strength  enough,  bat  no  prudence;  bis  age  was 
•fader,  has  mind  inffnn;  be  was  corrupted  by  flatterers,  and  swajed  by  the 
Htanttfeus  of  others ;  and,  as  usually  happens  in  such  eases,  the  worst  of 
•resold  do  most  with  him;  therefore  the  regent  thought  it  beneath  bis 
*¥*&?  to  have  any  thins;  to  do  with  such  persons.  But  the  chancellor,  though 
*  •  eoatrary  faction  to  him,  yet  was  a  wise  man,  and  his  age  and  disposition 
■Hat  were  safely  be  trusted ;  neither  was  the  cause  of  offence  between  tbem 
10  rest,  bat  that  it  might  yield  to  former  civilities  which  bad  passed  between 
*ak  IV  greatest  chance  of  their  reconciliation,  however,  was  grounded 
•Pae  lac  similitude  of  their  danger,  and  the  necessity  of  their  union  to  main- 
t*a  no  safety  of  the  commonwealth.  Besides,  the  enmity  of  the  chancellor 
vainest  to  be  dreaded;  for,  if  he  should  join  the  other  parties,  be  would 
b»«e  paver  io  bis  bands,  either  to  reduce  or  banish  the  regent  Having 
F^drted  ■poo  these  things  for  some  days  in  bis  mind,  and  communicated 
*""  to  earns  of  has  most  familiar  friend*,  who  wore  good  men,  and  lo\cr«  of 
11.  '2  L 
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tbeir  country,  be  by  tbeir  advice  took  an  ordinary  train  of  attendants,  sal 
went  to  Edinburgh. 

It  happened,  that  the  bishops  of  Aberdeeo  and  Murray  were  then  there ;  t* : 
men*  according  to  those  days,  of  good  learning  and  virtue.  By  tbeir  ntu.* 
and  intercession,  the  regent  and  chancellor  bad  a  meeting  in  St  Giin* 
church,  with  a  few  friends  on  each  side. 

The  regent  first  began  to  speak : 

"  I  think  it  not  necessary/'  says  he, "  to  make  a  longdisooarse  in  bea  tih  r 
those  thins;*  which  are  too  well  known  to  all,  or  in  reckoning  up  the  su» 
chiefs  arising  from  intestine  discords,  and  the  benefits  springing  from  unit} 
would  rather  that  we  should  observe  those  miseries  in  foreign  than  domestic « i 
ample*.  I  will  then  come  to  those  thing*  which  concern  the  pontic  aafctj  «  i: 
the  people ;  and  next  to  their*,  oar  own,  most  of  all.  This  disagreeawt: 
betwixt  n*  ariseth,  neither  from  covetoasne**,  nor  from  the  umbo*  . 
government ;  but  because,  in  the  administration  of  public  affair*,  waka  bv:> 
of  n*  wish  well  to,  we  are  not  of  one  mind,  but  take  different  measures ;  jet.  if 
are  to  take  great  care,  lest  this  oar  dissension  should  prove  of  public  pre- 
judice to  the  kingdom,  or  privately  injurious  to  ourselves.  The  etc*  of  * 
men  are  upon  a*  two.  Wicked  persons  propose  to  themselves  the  liberty  u 
doing  any  thing,  when  we  are  destroyed ;  and  ambitions  ones  also  think  t>  » 
•hall  obtain  an  opportunity  to  get  wealth  and  power;  besides  which  we  as*- 
many  calumniator*  and  enemies,  a*  usually  men  newly  raised  to  the  hijVr*: 
dignity  are  wont  to  have.  All  these,  as  they  repine  at  oar  successes,  *:J 
envy  our  prosperity,  so  they  would  gladly  receive  the  news  of  oor  adver*.'. 
thereby  hopiog  and  wishing  for  our  ruin ;  on  which  account  it  becouK*  t» 
both  to  consult  our  own  safety,  which  is  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  »• 
poblic,  and  thus  to  avenge  ourselves  on  our  enemies  and  detractors  io  «h- 
a  manner  as  may  redound  to  our  great  glory  and  praise.  The  only  «*i  » ■ 
aecomplUb  these  ends,  is  by  forgetting  our  private  injuries,  and  unitta? »' 
oor  thoughts  and  counsels  for  the  good  of  the  public ;  renumbering.  uV. 
while  the  king's  safety  is  committed  to  our  care,  as  well  as  that  of  the  resin 
we  ore  both  liable  to  an  account.  Therefore,  a*  heretofore,  we  have  bees  u 
blame  in  contending  which  of  ns  should  be  the  greatest  in  honour  and  asia:- 
rity ;  for  the  future,  oar  contest  should  be,  which  shall  exceed  the  other  i? 
moderation  and  justice.  By  this  means,  we  shall  recover  the  good  will  •*: 
reverence  of  the  commonalty,  who  now  bate  us,  and  impute  all  their  calaauu" 
to  us.  The  nobility  also,  who,  upon  our  disunion,  have  been  guilty  of  u* 
most  unwarrantable  exoesse*,  may  be  brought  back  to  a  doe  sense  of  ssode 
ration ;  and  the  more  powerful,  who  despise  us,  as  weakened  by  dtrisiu. 
mny  stand  in  awe  of  as,  when  united  and  reconciled,  and  so  behave  taeav 
selves  toward  as  with  greater  respect  than  ever.  As  for  myself,  I  willier*' 
>ield  that  the  king,  in  his  tender  age,  shall  be  modelled  and  governed  bt  jot 
as  hi*  father  in  hi*  life-time  appointed;  for,  as  often  as  I  seriously  think  c 
that  service,  1  judge  myself  rather  eased  herein  of  a  burden,  than  despoiled  *• 
nn  honour.  If  I  have  received  any  private  injury  from  you,  I  freely  few* 
It,  for  the  sake  of  the  public;  and  if  I  have  done  you  any  wrong,  let  bo**** 
arbitrators  adjust  the  damage,  and  I  will  make  yon  satisfaction  to  the  to- 
and  I  will  take  special  care,  that  soon  shall  be  my  behaviour  for  the  fata** 
that  neither  my  losses  nor  advantages  shall  be  the  least  bar  to  the  pebl ' 
prosperity.  And  if  >ou  are  of  the  same  mind,  we  may  both  of  v*  rest  seen" 
for  the  present,  and  also  leave  our  memories  more  grateful  to  posterity ;  fee: 
if  yon  think  otherwise,  I  call  on  all  men  to  witness,  both  here  and  hereaft"- 
that  it  i*  not  my  fault,  that  the  evil*  under  which  we  now  labour  are  a* 
either  completely  cored,  or,  at  least,  in  some  sort  relieved  and  mitigated." 

To  this  the  chancellor  replied : 

••  A*  I  reluctantly  entered  upon  thi*  stage  of  contention,  so  I  am  irrt 
willing  to  bear  any  mention  made  of  an  honourable  agreement ;  for,  sioce  1 
did  not  take  op  arms  before  the  injuries  1  suffered  had  provoked  me ;  so  jear 
modesty  hath  urged  me  not  to  suffer  the  public  to  be  damaged  by  my  eW»* 
nacy.  For  I  see,  as  well  as  you,  by  this  our  discord,  that  good  men  «r* 
noosed  to  the  injuries  of  tan  bad ;  in  the  minds  of  the  seditious  nre  caeiu> 
hope*  of  innovation;  oor  country  is  left  for  n  prey;  the  regal  digsUj  * 
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taseaed;  public  safety  betrayed ;  authority  insulted  and  ridiculed,  even  by 

the  aeiacst  of  the  people ;  and,  whilst  we  thus  betray  the  safety  of  the  public, 
our  pritate  affairs  are  in  no  better  a  condition.  In  the  mean  time,  men  who 
arc  girea  to  sedition  take  advantage  of  our  discords,  and  our  enemies  behold 

tbtm  vita  pleasure,  for  they  bate  us  both  alike,  and  if  the  loss  fall  on  either 
of  at,  they  count  themselves  gainers,  by  what  each  side  shall  lose;  and, 
therefore.  I  will  not  repeat  the  causes  of  our  feuds,  lest  I  make  old  sores 
Meed  afresh;  but,  in  short,  I  declare,  that  I  forgive  all  private  wrongs  and 
injuries,  upon  the  score  of  my  country ;  for  there  never  was,  nor  shall  be, 
any  thing  that  1  prefer  to  the  safety  of  the  people,  and  the  good  of  the  com- 
saoawealth,M 

Those  who  were  present  highly  commended  both  these  resolutions ;  *n<i  «o, 
by  joint  consent,  arbiters  were  chosen  to  compose  their  differences ;  and,  to 
the  great  joy  of  alt,  old  discords  were  annihilated,  and  new  terms  of  amity 
entered  apon ;  and  thus  they,  by  joint  counsel,  again  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  kingdom.  After  this  reconciliation,  an  assembly  of  the  estates 
was  add  at  Edinburgh.  Thither  came,  not  a  few  persons,  as  is  usual,  but 
whole  dans  and  tenantries,  as  if  they  had  removed  their  habitations,  to  com- 
puna  of  the  wrongs  they  had  sustained ;  and,  indeed,  the  sight  of  socb  a 
miserable  company  could  not  be  viewed  without  the  deepest  sorrow,  every 
one  stating  his  grievance,  according  to  his  circumstances ;  that  robbers  had 
despoiled  fathers  of  their  children ;  children  of  their  fathers ;  widows  of  their 
husbands ;  and  all.  In  general,  of  their  estates.  Whereupon,  after  commi- 
seration of  the  sufferers,  the  gnilt  of  these  enormities  was  chiefly  charged 
apon  the  captains  of  those  thieves,  whose  offences  were  so  notorious,  that 
they  could  not  be  endured  any  longer ;  and  yet  their  faction  was  so  numerous, 
that  ao  man  was  able  to  defend  bis  life  or  fortune,  unless  be  was  of  their 
party;  their  power  besides  was  so  threat,  that  the  authority  of  the  magistrate 
could  afford  little  protection  to  the  poorer  and  weaker  sort  against  their 
violence.  Wherefore,  the  wiser  sort  of  counsellors  were  of  opinion,  that,  seeing 
their  power  was  insuperable  by  plain  foree,  it  would  be  most  advisable  to 
aadermine  it  by  degrees.  They  all  well  knew  that  the  earl  of  Douglas  was 
the  fountain  of 'these  calamities,  though  no  man  durst  name  him  publicly; 
aad,  therefore,  the  regent,  dissembling  bis  anger  for  the  present,  persuaded 
(he  whole  assembly,  that  it  was  more  prudent  for  them  to  keep  peace  with 
aha  than  to  irritate  him  by  suspicions ;  for  be  had  so  great  a  power,  that  he 
abac,  if  he  remained  refractory,  was  able  to  binder  the  execution  of  the 
decrees  of  all  the  estates;  but  that  if  he  joined  the  assembly,  he  might  easily 
aral  the  existing  evils. 

Agreeable  to  this  advice,  it  was  resolved  that  letters  of  compliment,  in  the 
aane  of  the  estate*,  should  be  sent  to  Douglas,  putting  him  in  mind  of  the 
»Uee  which  he  held ;  of  the  great  and  illustrious  merits  of  his  ancestors,  for 
the  advantage  of  their  country;  and  withal  to  desire  him  to  come  to  the 
pafcfce  assembly,  which  could  not  well  be  held  without  the  presence  of  him 
wd  his  friends.  If  be  bad  any  complaint  to  make  in  the  convention,  they 
vooJd  give  him  all  the  satisfaction  they  were  able ;  and  if  he  or  bis  friends 
hid  done  any  thine;  prejudicial  to  the  public ;  in  respect  to  his  noble  family, 
vaieh  had  to  often  deserved  well  of  their  country,  they  were  ready  to  remit 
waay  thinfs  upon  the  account  of  his  age,  the  state  of  the  times,  his  own 
tigaity,  and  the  great  hopes  that  were  conceived  of  him.  And,  therefore, 
taej  drirred  he  would  come  and  undertake  what  part  of  the  public  govero- 
**at  he  pleased;  for,  inasmuch  as  Scotland  bad  often  been  delivered. from 
Peat  dangers  by  the  arms  of  Douglas,  they  hoped,  that,  by  his  presence,  he 
vodd,  at  this  juncture,  strengthen  and  relieve  his  country,  which  laboured 
vadcr  intestine  disorders. 

The  young  man,  whose  age  and  disposition  made  bhn  ambitious  of  glory. 
**•  taken  with  the  bait ;  to  which  his  friends  added  their  persuasions :  for 
tie?  were  all  bunded  by  their  partico!or  hopes;  so  that  their  minds  were 
•ward  from  every  apprehension  of  danger,  to  the  sole  consideration  of  their 
*ieral  advantages.  When  the  chancellor  heard  that  he  was  on  bis  journey, 
t*  vent  out  several  miles  to  meet  him,  and  gave  him  a  friendly  Invitation  to 
mi  castle,  called  Cricbton,  which  was  near  the  road,  where  be  was  magnift- 
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cenily  entertained  for  the  space  of  two  days;  in  anion  tine  tberhmnr  '  • 
•hewed  him  all  imaginable  respect,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  cetrsp  u 
unwary  youth.    For,  to  shew  that  his  mind  was  no  way  abeuaard  from  V.- 
he  began,  io  a  familiar  manner,  to  persuade  him  to  bo  mindfal  of  the  km  * 
dignity,  and  of  his  own  doty :  that  ho  should  own  him  far  ms  net*  la*' 
whom  right  of  birth,  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  decree  of  the  estate* 
had  advanced  to  the  sovereignty :  that  be  should  transmit  the  ereat  uomar 
whieh  his  ancestors  bad  gained  by  their  blood  and  valour,  to  his  posterity,  i 
like  manner  as  he  had  received  it ;  and  that  the  name  of  Douglas,  which  wn 
illustrious  for  loyalty  and  achievements,  should  be  free  from  the  fsul 
and  suspioion  of  treason :  that  he  and  his  tenants  should  forbear 
the  common  people :  that  he  should  discharge  all  robbers  out  of  his 
and,  for  the  future,  maintain  the  laws  of  justice  in  so  inviolable  a 
that  If  he  had  offended  heretofore,  it  might  be  easily  attributed  m  tfc« 
counsel  of  bad  men,  and  not  to  the  depravity  of  bis  own  nature;  far.  i 
tender  and  Infirm  age,  his  repentance  would  pass  for  innocence*    By 
and  such  like  speeches,  he  persuaded  the  young  man,  that  be  was  his 
friend,  and  so  drew  him  on  to  Edinburgh,  with  David  bis  brother,  who  «■" 
privy  to  all  bis  projects  and  designs.    But  his  followers  had  soma  snsnin*« 
of  deceit,  by  reason  of  the  frequent  measagaa  that  came  from  Alexander  o» 
regent ;  for  expresses  were  flying  to  and  fro  ovary  moment ;  and*  beanie*,  nr 
chancellor's  speech  seemed  to  some  more  disseaabling  and  flattefiag,thaa*t* 
usual  in  one  of  bis  place  and  dignity.    All  the  followers  of  the  earl  umtsm* 
this  secretly  among  themselves,  nod  some  freely  told  him,  **  that  if  he  «■ 
resolved  to  go  on,  that  he  ought  to  send  back  David  Us  brother,  and.  scent 
ing  to  his  father's  advice  to  him  on  bis  death-bed,  not  lay  hia  whale  fan*!* 
open  to  one  stroke  of  fortune."    But  the  improvident  youth  was  angry  »«■ 
his  friends,  who  thus  advised  him ;  and  caused  a  kind  of  nvwetanmuee  it  w 
made  among  all  his  followers,  that  not  a  whisper  of  the  kind  aboutd  ha  atv« 
among  them.    To  bis  more  particular  companions  be  answered,  "  that  * 
knew  well  enough,  it  was  the  common  plague  of  great  families  to  bettoahK 
with  men  who  loved  to  be  restless  and  uneasy,  and  who  made  a  gam  of  a* 
dangers  and  miseries  of  their  patrons:  and  that  such  persons  heme  <» 
time  of  peace  restrained  by  laws,  were  the  authors  and  advisers  of  ledift* 
that  so  they  might  fish  the  better  in  troubled  waters ;  hot,  that  for  his  f** 
he  would  rather  trust  bis  person  to  the  known  prudence  of  the  ntr* 
and  chancellor,  than  give  ear   to   the   temerity  and  madness  of  ■■*■* 
gents."    Having  spoken  these  words,  to  prevent  any  further  unmmumrr 
he  set  spurs  to  bis  horse,  and  with  his  brother,  and  n  few  nsove  osuiitawi 
hastened  to   the  castle,  with  more  speed   than  is  nana!  in  an  otthssn 
march.    Thus,  fate  drawing  him  on,  he  precipitated  himself  into  the  saw" 
of  his  enemies. 

At  that  moment  of  time,  the  regent  came  in  also;  for  it  was  agreed,  t»« 
the  whole  weight  of  so  great  a  blow  should  not  lie  solely  on  one  Sana's  •*■*- 
ders.  Douglas  was  kindly  received,  end  admitted  to  the  User's  task;  hi* 
in  the  midst  of  the  feast,  some  armed  men  came  round  him,  quant  ekiiacdrw 
as  he  was,  and  put  a  bull's  bead  upon  him,  which,  in  those  tisnes.  wm  a* 
messenger  end  signal  of  death.  When  the  young  sawn  saw  this,  ht  w 
troubled,  and  attempted  to  rise  from  bis  seat ;  hot  the  same  seen  aetata  hm 
and  carried  Mm  into  a  court  near  the  castle ;  where  he  paid  for  the  »*«• 
perance  of  his  yooth  with  the  loss  of  his  bead.  David  hia  brother,  and  x* 
rolm  Fleming,  whom,  next  to  his  brother,  no  treated  most  of  nn\  wet*  ** 
put  to  death  with  him.  It  is  said,  that  the  king,  who  was  then  n  wctto*" 
vonih,  wept  for  his  death ;  and  that  the  chancellor  rebuked  him  severe))  * r 
his  unseasonable  tears  at  the  destruction  of  an  enemy,  during  wheat  Wr  *' 
publie  peace  would  never  have  been  settled.  William  dyisnj  thus  v/it1*' 
children,  James,  sornamed  the  Gross,  for  such  he  was,  succeeded  bis*  to  *w 
earldom,  which  was  a  male  foe,  aa  the  lawyers  apeak ;  but  the  rest  of  *" 
patrimony,  whieh  was  very  great,  fell  to  his  only  stater  Beatrix,  n  very  •*•» 
trful  person  In  her  days.  This  lames,  tbongfa  no  end  man,  urns  sot  b" 
suspected  by  the  kins;,  and  hated  by  the  eomtnoos,  than  the  tarmer  i** 
because,  though  be  Jfat  not  maintain  robbers,  as  they  bad  do*©,  yet  W  •* 
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oot  vuty  svaJous  to  reetraiaing  them ;  but  be  was  delivered  bom  this  state  of 
enmity  by  kit  death,  which  happened  two  years  afterwards. 

Wiflmui,  the  eldest  ef  his  seven  sons,  sneeeeded  him,  and  being  proud  of  the 
ancient  power  of  the  family,  which  be  desired  to  restore  to  its  pristine  splen- 
dour, be  resolved  to  marry  the  daughter  of  his  ancle,  who  was  the  heiress  of 
many  estates.  Several  of  his  kindred,  however,  did  not  approve  of  the  match, 
partly  beeaase  it  was  an  unusual,  and  by  consequence  an  unlawful  thing;  and 
partly,  because,  by  the  accession  of  so  much  wealth,  be  would  become  an 
object  of  envy  to  the  people,  and  of  dislike  to  the  king.  A  rumour  was  indeed 
•piead  abroad,  and  that  not  without  ground,  that  the  king  himself  was  deter- 
mined to  oppose  the  match  as  much  as  possible.  This  made  William  hasten 
the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  even  within  the  time  when  by  ecclesiastical 
usage  matrimony  is  prohibited,  that  be  might  prevent  the  kings  endeavours. 
Thus,  having  obtained  great  wealth,  he  grew  insolent,  and  enmity  followed  his 
arrogance,  because  in  ail  places  troops  of  robbers  swarmed,  whose  captains 
•ere  thought  to  be  no  strangers  to  the  purposes  of  Douglas.  Amongst  these 
was  one  John  Gormaek  of  Atbol,  who  not  only  pillaged  all  the  country  about 
bun,  but  set  upon  William  Ruthven,  sheriff  of  Perth,  while  conducting  a  thief 
of  that  country  to  the  gallows,  and  fought  with  him,  as  it  were  a  set  battle* 
At  last,  Gormaek  the  captain,  and  thirty  of  his  followers,  were  slaio,  and  the 
teat  fed  to  the  mountains.    This  skirmish  happened  in  the  year  1443. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  which  was  impregnable  by 
fjree,  was  twice  taken  in  a  little  time.  Robert  Semple  was  the  commander  of 
the  lower  castle,  and  Patrick  Galbraith  of  the  higher,  but  their  government  was 
to  drvided,  that  each  bad  a  peculiar  entrance  into  bis  own  part.  Thrae  two 
own,  though  associated  in  one  charge,  were  not  free  from  factions  between 
tamserves,  for  as  Patrick  was  thought  secretly  to  favour  Douglas,  Semple, 
sefcciviag  that  his  part  was  but  negligently  guarded,  seised  him,  and  com* 
eroded  him  to  remove  bis  goods.  The  day  after  this  Patrick  entered  with 
fver  unarmed  companions,  to  fetch  out  bis  property;  and  first  lighting  upon 
tie  porter  alone,  he  seised  some  weapons,  drove  him  and  the  rest  oui  of  the 
oppcr  castle ;  and  thus,  sending  for  aid  oot  of  the  neighbouring  to*  o,  he  beat 
ibcM  out  of  the  lower  castle  also,  and  so  reduced  the  whole  fort  ioto  bis  own 
Unas. 

About  this  time,  many  murders  committed  upon  the  common  people  were 
partly  perpetrated  by  the  people  of  Douglas,  and  partly  charged  upon  them 
by  their  enemies.  The  king  being  now  of  age,  and  managing  the  government 
*anielf,  Douglas,  finding  that  he  could  no  longer  stand  against  the  envy  of 
u«  aoMoa,  and  the  complaints  of  the  commons,  resolved  to  become  a  new 
sua.  to  satisfy  the  people,  and,  by  all  possible  means,  to  recover  the  heart  of 
lacking,  which  was  alienated  from  him.  In  order  to  this,  he  came  with  a 
treat  train  to  Stirling,  and  when  be  had  intelligence  by  some  courtiers,  whom 
at  bed  bulbed  and  made  bis  own,  that  the  king's  anger  was  appeased,  then, 
sad  act  before,  be  eamo  into  his  presence,  and  laying  down  his  life  and  for- 
mat at  has  feet,  submitted  the  whole  to  his  disposal  Some  of  the  crimes  of 
bit  former  life  be  encased ;  and  other  things,  as  the  readier  way  to  recon- 
ciliation, be  ingenuously  confessed ;  withal  affirming,  that  whatever  fortune 
be  ibould  have  hereafter,  be  would  ascribe  it  solely  to  the  royal  clemency, 
md  Bet  to  bis  own  innocence ;  but  that  if  the  king  would  be  pleased  to 
*ome  satisfaction  from  him,  by  his  services  and  obsequiousness,  be  would 
do  uk  utmost  endeavour  for  the  future,  that  no  man  should  be  more  loyal  and 
•Wenant  of  bis  duty ;  and  that,  in  restraining  and  punishing  all  those  exor- 
fataat  offences  which  his  enemies  east  upon  him,  none  should  be  more  sharp 
aai  severe ;  because  be  was  descended  from  that  family,  which  was  not 
^•ed  by  oppressing  the  poor,  but  by  defending  the  commons  of  Scotland 
•lib  their  arms.  This  oration  of  the  earl,  and  the  secret  commendation  of  the 
"•srtiers,  so  affected  the  king,  that  be  forgave  him  all  bis  past  faults,  received 
bin  ioto  the  nnmber  of  bis  favourites,  and  communicated  to  him  all  his  secret 

dregs*, 

tad  indeed  the  earl,  in  a  very  little  time,  so  obliged  the  king  by  his  obse- 

■i«*«  carriage,  won  so  rnuc  It  uu  ilic  tour  tiers  bv  bis  liberality,  and  iugia* 

■■'•d  bimseff  to  such  n  d^git-i*  wiiu  an  n»eii  t»*  l.i>  m<r!oM  iU;HwUi<t..t  and 
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affable  condescension,  that  the  ordinary  tort  conceived  grant  hope  of  hv 
gentle  and  pliable  disposition ;  bnt  the  wiser  wore  somewhat  apprcsssawivc  of 
the  tendency  of  this  sadden  change  of  manners.  Alexander  Livingston  ass) 
William  Cricbton  in  particular,  surmising;  tbat  all  his  counsels  would  lead  u 
their  destruction,  resigned  their  places,  and  retired  Irons  court,  Alexander  u 
his  own  estate,  and  William  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  there  to  watch  aai 
observe  where  the  simulation  of  Douglas  would  end.  Nor  were  these  met 
of  penetration  wrong  in  the  opinion  they  had  entertained ;  for  Dowels*,  bavtac 
now  the  king  alone,  who  was  destitute  of  graver  counsel,  and  sssturaJ* 
unwary,  by  reason  of  the  immatnrit?  of  his  age,  thought  now  that  he  had  a  I: 
opportunity  to  revenge  the  deaths  of  bis  kinsmen;  accordingly,  he  easily  per- 
suaded the  king  to  send  for  William  Crichton,  and  Alexander  livissyaua 
with  the  two  sons  of  the  latter,  Alexander  and  James,  to  give  htaa  a  Ices' 
account  of  the  administration  of  their  former  offices.  His  design  heresa  was 
if  they  came  to  court,  to  bring  them  under  the  control  of  bin  faetsan  .  asrf 
that  if  they  refused  to  come,  to  declare  them  public  enemies ;  and  so,  havu* 
the  authority  of  the  king's  name  as  a  pretence  for  his  power,  to  aeewestr- 
their  estates.  Hereupon  they  were  summoned  to  appear,  hot  instead  «/ 
obeying  the  mandate,  they  returned  answer  by  letters,  *•  Tbat  they  bed  a***w 
any  thing  more  prevalent  in  their  thoughts,  than  the  good  of  the  king  and 
kingdom ;  and  tbat  they  bad  so  managed  their  trust,  that  they  desired  notssn* 
more  than  to  give  up  a  full  account,  provided  it  was  before  impartial  jedgrs 
but  that,  for  the  present,  they  desired  to  be  excused,  as  it  wan  trident  tar 
minds  of  those  who  were  to  be  their  judges,  were  prepossessed  with  cat 
favours  and  bribes  of  their  accusers ;  and  besides,  all  passages  were  heart 
with  armed  men ;  not  that  tbey  shunned  a  legal  bearing,  but,  only  witbdrrv 
from  the  violence  of  their  mortal  enemies  for  a  while,  and  reserved  their  hies 
for  better  times,  till  the  commanders  of  thieves  being  driven  from  the  king  • 
presence,  as  they  had  often  been  in  doubtful  times  past,  they  might  then  jus- 
tify and  assert  their  innocence  to  the  king  and  all  good  men." 

When  this  answer  was  received,  in  a  convention  which  was  held  at  Stir  not 
the  4th  of  November,  Douglas  carried  the  matter  so,  tbat  they  were  cVcUit* 

Sublio  enemies,  and  their  goods  confiscated.  And  then  he  sent  owt  J**t 
orster  or  Forester  of  Corstorpbine,  bis  confidant,  with  forces  to  ravage  ihc-r 
lands  in  Mid  Lotbiso,  and  bring  their  goods  into  the  king's  exeaeeerr 
Having  compelled  their  castles  to  surrender,  he  demolished  pert,  and  isu* 
the  others  he  put  new  garrisons ;  and  thus  making  a  migbty  waste,  witaos. 
nny  resistance,  carried  off  a  considerable  booty.  Scarcely  had  these  depre 
dators  retired,  before  Crichton  gathered  an  army  of  bis  friends  and  vassait. 
sooner  than  was  expected,  and  with  them  overran  the  lands  of  the  ndherrae* 
of  Forester  and  Douglas,  as  far  as  Corstorpbine,  Strabrock,  Abeteern,  aau 
Blackness.  He  burnt  their  booses,  spoiled  their  corn,  and  brought  away  m 
much  of  the  plunder  as  be  could ;  particularly  n  stately  breed  of  mures;  and 
thus  he  did  bis  enemy  much  more  mischief  than  be  received.  Doeglav 
knowing  tbat  Cricbton  bad  done  this  by  the  assistance  of  others,  rather  teas 
with  his  own  force,  turned  his  anger  upon  his  friends,  who,  he  was  iaanvmed, 
had  sent  him  aid  privately,  for  few  durst  do  it  openly.  The  chief  of  them  werv 
James  Kennedy,  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's.  George  Barl  of  Angus,  John  Earl 
of  Morton;  the  two  last  of  whom  were  of  Douglas  a  own  family,  one  betsf 
born  of  the  king's  aunt,  the  mother  of  James  Kennedy ;  and  the  other  bad 
married  the  king's  sister.  These  persons  did  always  prefer  the  oeboe  waifs*, 
and  the  doty  incumbent  upon  them  to  preserve  it*  before  all  private  respccfi 
to  their  families.  As  Kennedy  exceeded  the  rest  in  age,  counsel,  and  eaair 
qoently  in  authority ;  therefore  the  adversary's  wrath  was  principally  incensed 
against  him ;  whereupon  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Alexander  Ogilvie  raised 
a  sufficient  body  of  men,  and  destroyed  his  lands  in  Fife ;  and,  haviajt  » 
peater  eye  to  the  plunder  than  to  the  cause,  they  ransacked  the  neigh- 
bouring  farms  into  the  bargain ;  and  then,  without  any  opposition,  lotejsad 
into  Aogus,  laden  with  spoil.  Under  these  circumstance*.  Kennedy  had 
recourse  to  bis  proper  ecclesiastical  weapons ;  and,  because  Crawford  weak) 
not  answer  in  court,  be  Inid  him  under  spiritual  censure;  which  Crawford 
despised,  according  to  his  wonted  contumacy;  but,  a  little  while  after,  as 
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was  jnsfry  punished  for  Us  contempt  of  all  laws,  homan  and  divine.  For  in 
the  sasae  year  that  these  things  happened,  the  college  of  the  Benedictines  at 
Aberbrothkk,  heeaose  monks  could  not  meddle  with,  or  set  themselves  op 
for  judges  in  dvil  causes,  made  Alexander  Lindsay,  eldest  son  of  the  earl, 
chief  judge  in  civil  matters,  ander  the  title  of  sheriff,  or  bailiff.  He,  with 
hit  train  of  followers,  became  burdensome  to  the  monastery;  besides 
which  he  carried  himself  as  their  master,  rather  than  their  agent ;  so  that  they 
difpoaseased  him  of  his  office,  and  pat  Alexander  Ogilvie  into  his  place. 
Lindsay  looked  npon  this  as  a  wrong  done  to  him,  which  made  each  of  them 
rather  what  force  they  could,  as  if  a  war  bad  been  declared  between  them. 
When  both  armies  stood  in  readiness  to  fight,  the  earl  of  Crawford,  having 
notice  of  it,  made  all  the  haste  be  could,  and  rode  in  betwixt  them  both, 
thinking  that  the  sole  authority  of  his  name  had  been  armour  of  proof  to  him ; 
bet,  whilst  he  was  hindering  his  son  from  engaging,  and  calling  Ogilvie  to  a 
conference,  a  soldier,  who  was  neither  known,  nor  his  aim  perceived,  darted 
a  tpeax  into  his  mouth,  and  struck  him  dead  from  his  horse.  His  death  was 
an  alarm  to  both  armies ;  and,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  many  being  wounded  on 
both  sides,  the  victory  fell  to  the  Lindsays.  They  say  the  eaose  of  this  was, 
thai,  whilst  both  armies  stood  with  their  spears  upright,  as  thick  as  a  grove,  a 
■tan  cried  out,  M  Why  do  you  bring  these  goads  with  yon,  as  if  you  had  to  do 
with  oxen  ?  Throw  them  away,  and  let  us  fight  it  out  with  our  swords,  hand 
to  hand,  with  true  courage,  as  becomes  men."  This  said,  they  all  threw  away 
their  pikes  on  both  sides,  except  one  hundred  Clydesdale  men,  whom  Douglas 
Had  sent  in  to  support  the  Lindsays.  These  held  the  tops  or  points  of  their 
P«kes  in  their  hands,  and  trailed  them  at  their  backs ;  but  when  they  came 
to  dose  combat,  they  held  them  out  as  a  thick  fence  before  them,  and  broke 
the  ranks  of  their  enemies,  who  were  daunted  at  the  sight  of  weapons  which 
taty  did  not  expect.  The  victors  lost  one  hundred ;  but  the  vanquished  five 
times  as  many,  amongst  whom  were  several  men  of  note.  Alexander  Ogilvie 
«as  taken  prisoner,  and  died,  a  few  days  after,  of  the  anguish  of  his  wounds, 
tad  frief  of  mind.  Gordon,  earl  of  Hontly,  was  pot  upon  a  horse  by  a  friend 
•f  his  own,  and  so  escaped.  The  slaughter  would  have  been  greater,  if  the 
darkness  had  not  covered  the  flight  of  the  fugitives,  for  the  battle  began  a 
few  hoars  before  night,  on  the  34th  of  January. 

The  lindsays managed  their  victory  with  great  cruelty;  pillaging  and 
demolishing  nouses,  and  utterly  spoiling  the  country.  The  war  was  not  less 
holly  carried  on  between  the  two  factions  in  other  parts.  Douglas  had 
besieged  William  Crichton  some  months  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh ;  in  con- 
■tqueuee  of  which,  the  assembly  of  the  estates,  that  was  sommooed  to  be 
arid  on  the  15th  of  July,  and  had  already  begun  at  Perth,  was  removed  to 
Edinburgh.  When  the  siege  had  lasted  nine  months,  both  sides  grew  equally 
*tarr,  and  so  a  surrender  was  made  on  these  conditions,  "  That  William 
»ao«l4  he  indemnified  for  whatever  be  bad  done  against  the  king,  and  that  he 
*ad  his  party  should  march  out  without  molestation."  Thus,  in  every  dis- 
pute, be  who  is  most  powerful,  would  seem  to  be  most  innocent.  Not  long 
tfort  his,  Crichton  was  received  into  the  king's  favour,  and  was  made  chan- 
ttUor  again,  by  the  general  consent  of  all ;  but  be  kept  himself  as  much  from 
it*  court,  and  all  publio  business,  as  his  office  would  allow.  Douglas, 
fc»*iog  thus  rather  terrified  than  overthrown  Crichton,  turned  his  fury  upon 
u*  Livingstons.  But  before  I  come  to  this  part  of  my  history,  I  will  touch 
if**  the  slaughter  of  some  of  the  nobles  of  those  times;  for  it  would  be  a 
*<*k  without  end,  to  record  the  fates  of  them  all. 

James  Stewart,  a  noble  knight,  was  slain  by  Alexander  Lisle  and  Robert 
Raid*  at  Kirkpatrick,  about  two  miles  from  Dumbarton :  neither  could  they 
satisfy  their  cruelty  with  his  death,  but  they  endeavoured  to  get  his  wife  also, 
«bo  «as  then  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  into  their  power;  in  order 
"hereunto,  they  sent  a  priest  to  her,  as  in  great  baste,  to  tell  her,  that  all  the 
"ads  were  full  of  horse  and  foot  and  that  there  was  no  way  for  her  to  escape 
°*  present  danger,  but  to  go  on  shipboard,  and  fly  to  Robert  Bo>d,  at  Dura* 
•artou,  who  had  solemnly  promised  to  bring  her  safe  home.  The  credulous 
•wain,  who  did  not  know  that  Robert  was  present  at  the  perpetration  of  the 
uanki,  being  carried  from  Cardross  into  the  castle,  perceiving  that  she  was 
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ei  room  vented  by  the  fraud  of  Iter  enemies,  and  overt  ome  with  amscss  of  gH 
fear,  and  indignation,  brought  forth  an  abortive  birth,  which,  with  the  ma  hi 
died  in  a  few  boon. 

About  the  tamo  time,  Patrick  Hepburn,  oari  of  Bales,  kept  lbs  ess*  d 
Dunbsr,  having  with  him  Joaa,  the  wife  of  James  I.  who,  ia  these  mrnotami 
times,  had  fled  thither  for  refuge.  Archibald  Dunbar,  tainting  this  a  ja* 
eaase  for  quarrel,  set  upon  Hales,  the  eastle  of  Henemru,  ia  the  a*i. 
killed  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  at  the  nrst  onset,  and  took  it;  vet  ma  lr» 
hours,  for  fear,  he  gave  it  up  to  the  earl  of  Douglas,  upon  condition  that » 
and  his  troops  should  march  safely  out  Not  long  uiWward*  ajeses  Jtai 
died,  leaving  these  children  by  her  letter  husband,  John  earl  of  Asmt,  Jama 
carl  of  Bochan,  and  Andrew,  afterwards  bishop  of  Murray.  After  aha  •» 
dead,  Hepburn  delivered  up  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  angarrissnod  and  deaaUr 
to  the  king. 

In  Angus,  Alexander  earl  of  Crawford  put  John  Lyons  to  death  »  lat 
market-place  at  Dundee,  beoaose  he  had  been  raised  to  great  wealth  sat 
honour,  even  to  a  match  in  the  royal  family,  by  Crawford's  falser ;  )«t  at 
proved  ungrateful,  and  forgot  the  courtesies  he  had  received. 

Amidst  these  disorders,  the  men  of  Annandale  embroiled  the  ee>*am 
countries  in  every  kind  of  calamity.  The  cause  of  these  niischieli  vat  m 
puted  to  the  earl  of  Douglas ;  who  yet  did  all  he  could  to  conceal  the  •tab* 
neas  of  bis  olans ;  for  he  openly  studied  nothing  more  than  to  distress  mat  * 
different  parties,  till  his  power  was  grown  to  such  an  enormous  begat,  that  a 
was  a  capital  oflenoe  to  call  any  thing  he  did  in  question.  Thus  hs  eessN 
James  Stewart,  the  king's  uncle,  to  become  a  fugitive,  because  he  spake  aent- 
thing  freely  concerning  the  state  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  ship  being  tabs 
by  the  Flemings,  he  lost  Us  life. 

Next,  Douglas  thinking  it  high  time  to  attempt  the  Livingstons,  mm** 
Alexander,  the  head  of  the  family,  and  his  son  Junes,  with  Robert,  the  kiac  • 
treasurer,  and  David,  to  be  summoned  to  an  assembly  at  Edinburgh;  sac  * 
hia  friends,  Robert  Brace,  James  and  Robert  Dundns.  Of  these,  ths  tno  la* 
with  Alexander  Livingston,  were  sent  back  to  prison  to  Dumbarton;  set  th* 
rest  were  put  to  death.  Of  what  crime  they  were  guilty,  tnetrtfing  se  crtat  • 
punishment,  the  historians  of  those  times  do  not  mention,  neither  will  I  how- 
pose  my  own  conjectures,  in  a  business  so  remote  from  onr  memory;  ear? ! 
will  relntc  what  I  have  beard,  that  James  livings  too,  when  he  enmt »  ** 
place  of  execution,  complained  heavily  and  explicitly  of  the  iuosustaor?  * 
fortune:  M  That  his  father,  who  was  honoured  with  a  power  next  to  eto* 
the  king,  did  yet  freely  give  up  the  invidious  title  of  regent,  and  vest  ta  hi 
own  estate,  Ihr  from  court,  and  out  of  the  sight  of  bis  enemies,  whom  crerfc' 
was  never  satiated  with  his  miseries ;  and  therefore  be  was  forced  ts  t$ks 
arms  to  preserve  his  life,  whioh  be  sgain  laid  down  at  the  king's  commit 
If  there  were  any  faolt  in  this,  he  had  long  ago  obtained  his  pardsa;  *»4 
since  that  time,  be  had  lived  remote,  and  free  from  all  sosfnaonof  sevens*, 
of  which  this  was  an  evident  token,  that  the  nobility  thought  his  ton*! 
innocent,  and  did  earnestly  deprecate  their  punishment ;  and  yet  notwithstasd- 
ing  this,  the  severe  cruelty  of  their  enemies  prevailed  more  than  their  fern* 
merits  and  good  oflees,  the  king's  pardon,  or  the  supplicating  tatrrerstt* 
of  the  nobility.  And,  therefore,  he  entreated  all  who  were  then  pretest » 
look  upon  those  lofty  titles  of  empire  and  dominion,  to  be  nothing  ***** 
the  flattering  compliments  of  fortune,  who  then  intended  to  do  most  ssnoW 
and  that  they  were  rather  the  flowery  embellishments  for  one's  funeral  tk*» 
tbo  safeguards  of  a  man's  life ;  especially  since  bad  men  have  more  nsvrr » 
destroy  the  innocent,  than  the  virtuous  have  to  ssve  them."  And,  si«<* 
thus  spoken,  to  the  great  grief  of  all  the  spectators,  he  submitted  his  see*  u 
the  executioner. 

Amidst  these  combo stions,  Cricbton  wss  sent  into  Prance,  partly  to  it*** 
the  ancient  leacue,  and  partly  to  obtain  from  thence  a  royal  bride.  Death* 
i*»ok  his  sbsenre  very  well,  though  in  an  honourable  employment;  brc***. 
t  ooch  be  vras  a  prudent  sod  potent  per  son,  vet  there  were  some  rebel  * 
t  '•«  :r  former  discords,  that  made  him  not  partial  to  him.  In  this  trecMrto*' 
f  ite  of  t'**  kingdom,  the  same  disease  which  vexed  others,  iafcctrd  *J»>  > ' 
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ilnaiasskal  orfer.  John  Cameron,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  committed  many 
u  aT  cruelty  ami  avarice  to  the  yeomen  of  bis  diocese,  which  was  very 
rge,  aad  ho  alao  gave  encouragement  to  those  who  wore  id  power  to  do  the 
ie  ;  that  so,  when  the  owners  were  unjustly  eoademned,  their  estates  might 
i  confiscated  to  him.  The  repetition  of  those  arte  made  ii  believed  that  he  was 
e  author,  or  the  favourer,  of  ail  the  mischiefs  that  were  perpetrated  by  hia 
-opJe.  It  is  reported  that  the  man  came  to  an  end  worthy  of  bis  wicked 
r.  Use  day  before  Christmas,  as  he  was  asleep  at  a  farm  of  his  own,  about 
vew  miles  from  Glasgow,  be  seemed  to  hear  a  load  voice,  calling  him  to  the 
tbuaJ  of  (Jurist,  to  plead  hia  cause.  This  sadden  fright  awakening  him 
it  of  bin  sleep,  be  called  his  servants  to  bring  a  eandle,  which  he  took  into 

•  bawd,  aad  began  to  read ;  but  presently  the  same  voioe  was  beard  looder 
tn  before,  and  struck  ail  those  present  with  great  terror.  Afterwards,  when 
ftounded  again  still  more  terribly  and  frigbtfullv,  the  bishop  gave  a  great 

roasu  pat  eat  hia  tongue,  and  was  foond  dead  in  hia  bed.  This  singular 
tampla  of  God's  vengeance,  as  I  shall  not  rashly  oredit,  so  I  have  no  mind 
►  rrfate ;  yet,  because  it  is  delivered  by  others,  and  constantly  affirmed  to  be 
«e,  1  thought  proper  not  to  omit  it 

At  the  same  time,  James  Kennedy,  one  of  a  far  different  life  and  manners, 
ho  referred  all  bis  counsels  to  the  good  of  the  pubiie ;  finding  that  be  could, 
riiacr  by  his  authority  nor  oounsel,  resist  the  daily  increase  of  evils  in  his 
•entry :  and  seeing  likewise,  that  the  king's  power  was  unable  to  oppose  the 
uuptraeics  of  wicked  men,  left  all  hia  estate  aa  a  prey,  and  went  into  ob- 
curity.  Neither,  in  these  domestio  miseries,  were  matters  much  better 
taied.  When  the  trace  that  had  been  concluded  with  the  English  was  ex- 
lied*  the  Sects  made  an  inroad  into  England,  and  the  English  into  Scotland; 
»  airing  aO  the  countries  wherever  they  came  with  fire  and  sword.  In  Eng- 
^ed,  Alnwick  was  taken  and  burnt,  by  James,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Douglas. 
lc  Scotland,  the  earl  of  Salisbury  did  the  like  to  Dumfries ;  and  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  to  Dunbar.  Great  captures  of  men  and  rattle  were  made 
tal  carried  away  on  both  aides ;  but  the  commanders  agreed  amongst  them* 
*l'ts,  that  the  prisoners  should  be  exchanged ;  for  they  were  in  a  manner 
^vei  both  for  number  and  degree.  By  these  incursions,  the  country  waa 
Acpepelated,  and  yet  the  main  object  of  the  war  remained  undecided ;  so  that 

*  trace  was  again  agreed  upon  for  aeven  years. 

la  this  state  of  affairs,  James  Dunbar,  earl  of  Murray,  departed  this  life, 

*» sting  two  daughters,  as  bis  heiresses.    The  eldest  of  them  waa  married,  by 

fcr  taker,  before  bis  death,  to  James  Criobton ;  the  younger,  after  bis  decease, 

tipoeied  Archibald,  brother  to  tbe  earl  of  Douglas.    He,  against  the  lawa 

*ad  eastern  of  bis  ancestors,  waa  called  carl  of  Murray ;  so  preponderating 

»*»  the  power  of  Douglas  then  at  court    Neither  was  be  content  with  this 

"tcaioa  of  honour;  bat  that  he  might  further  increase  the  dignity  of  his 

bejirr,  he  caused  hia  brother  George  to  be  ereated  earl  of  Ormond.    Hie 

**Wr  John,  besides  having  many  fair  and  fruitful  farms  and  lands  bestow*! 

'poe  aba,  was  made  baron  of  Balveny,  against  the  minds  of  several  of  bia 

'*»  (Heads,  who  were  jealous  lest  the  power  of  that  family,  too  great  before, 

*°aM  become  at  last  formidable,  even  to  the  king  himself;  nay,  they  ima- 

"■•i,  that  these  immoderate  accessions  and  frolics  of  fortune  would  not  be 

'4  losg  emotion.    Hia  enemies,  on  the  other  band,  as  invidiously  as  they 

'"M,  Utterly  inveighed  against  this  insatiable  ambition,    "  Who,"  said  they, 

"  e»a  safely  live  under  the  exorbitant  rale  of  such  a  tyrant,  whose  avarice 

•°«»g can  satisfy,  and  against  whose  power  there  is  no  safeguard;  who, 

"fto  or  wrong,  invades  tbe  patrimony  of  the  nobles,  and  exposes  the  meaner 

•*!••  •  prey  to  his  tenants ;  who  causes  those  that  oppose  his  power,  either 

16  but  til  they  have  by  thieves,  or  else  to  be  pat  to  death  by  assassins ;  and 

*bo  advances  upstarts  to  high  honours,  whom  be  grafts  on  the  rain  of  noble 

^mt,  ie  that  all  the  authority  of  the  kingdom  is  now  engrossed  by  one 

"i**?"  At  this  time,  besides  msoy  knights  and  barons,  there  were  five 

*Hltat  carls  of  the  family,  insomuch,  that  tbe  king  himself  did  but  reign 

*«*iotslj,aod  moo  were  like  to  softer  all  extremities  under  tbe  cruel  boo- 

/**<*  the  Douglas  party;  and  he  that  uttered  tbe  least  word  tending  to 

tat},  forfeited  bia  life  for  bis  boldness.    These,  and  similar  discourses, 

It  2  m 
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aome  certain,  others  to  create  greater  envy,  exaggerated  beyond  tat 
of  truth,  were  spread  abroad  amongst  the  vulgar ;  which  nude  these  ■%» 
were  of  neither  faction  remain  indifferent  to  the  care  of  the  public,  etrrt  cc« 
being  mindful  of  bis  own  private  concerns.  The  wiser  sort  of  bit  rcrm— j 
were  glad  to  bear,  that  a  man  of  snob  power,  against  whom  thrrrvst)  m 
making  bead,  should  thus  voluntarily  ron  headlong  to  his  own  destrarvvi 
Neither  did  they  presage  amiss;  for  bis  mind  was  grown  so  proad  tad  'in- 
solent by  success,  that  he  shot  bis  ears  against  the  advice  of  fab  frie*4» 
while  others  could  not,  with  any  safety,  dissemble  and  cover,  by  their  s9ror* 
what  they  disliked,  because  he  bad  parasites,  who  did  not  only  witch  aw 
words,  but  observe  the  very  countenances  of  men.  As  for  bis  oM  caoawn 
many  of  them  were  brought  for  trial  before  him,  who  was  both  tbeksdvenari 
and  judge ;  so  that  some  were  deprived  of  tbeir  estates,  others  ware  put  u 
death,  and  many,  to  avoid  his  tyranny,  fled  the  country. 

The  men  of  his  faction  lived  in  not  the  least  fear  of  the  law,  far  aw  ett 
durst  implead  them ;  so  that,  letting  the  reins  loose  to  all  tioeotiousaeta.  uW 
invaded  and  made  havock  of  things  sacred  as  well  as  profane;  and  those  wait 
were  obnoxious  to  them  they  murdered.    Neither  was  there  any  end  of  tbn? 
wickedness.    Sometimes,  when  they  bad  no  suficient  cause  to  injure  a  ana. 
they  would  do  it  unprovoked,  and  in  a  manner  gratuitously,  lest,  tbtotct 
disose  of  malice,  any  honest  and  tender  thoughts  should  arise  in  their  awn** 
and  make  them  grow  tardy  and  rusty  in  cruelty.    Every  one  thought  haw** 
the  noblest  and  bravest  fellow,  that  could  cast  the  greasiest  eontumery  en  t* 
common  people.    When  such  great  miseries  were  spread  through  aft  parts  -• 
the  country,  the  kingdom  would  certainly  have  sunk  under  the  harden,  aa: 
not  England,  at  the  same  time,  been  as  much  embarrassed  by  civil  isniai 
lions;  but  these  being  somewhat  allayed,  the  English  violated  near  tree* 
and  invaded  Scotland.     After  running  over  a  great  circuit,  and  retard 
many  places,  they  drove  away  a  vast  number  of  cattle,  and  returned  ban* 
But  it  was  not  long  before  the  Scots  amply  revenged  themselves ;  far  Ur « 
also  entered  England  with  a  great  force,  and  did  the  enemy  more  daeur 
than  they  had  sustained.    Thus,  the  minds  of  both  were  irritated  b%  tfc" 
alternate  depredations,  so  that  a  terrible  desolation  was  made  ia  the  tm 
lories  of  both  kingdoms ;  but  the  greatest  share  of  the  calamity  tell  «p  - 
Cumberland,  whence  the  inroad  to  Scotland  bad  first  proceeded ;  and  tbst  pr 
vinee  was  so  harassed  by  the  war,  as  almost  to  be  quite  destroyed,    vlhr: 
Ibis  was  known  in  Loodoo,  it  occasioned  the  English  to  levy  a  great  for' 
against  the  Scots ;  thinking  it  would  be  easy  to  reduce  the  country  urn  t*  " 
power,  as  it  was  already  weakened  by  civil  discords.    Hereupon,  an  amu  » »• 
raised  of  the  better  sort  of  people,  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland  appectn 
their  general,  because  be  knew  the  country  well ;  and  bad  besides  a  cm'- 
name  and  power  in  those  parts.    To  him  was  joined  one  Main,  of  a  kssxU* 
family,  who  bad  long  served  in  France,  with  good  repute,  industry.  &*<. 
valour.    It  is  said,  that  this  man,  out  of  mortal  enmity  to  the  Scots.  h>< 
gained  with  the  king  of  England,  that  the  lands  which  he  might  take  either  ii 
killing  or  driving  away  the  inhabitants,  should  belong  to  him  and  ku  p>  • 
terity.    On  the  other  band,  the  Scots,  bearing  of  the  preparation  of  U*  * 
enemies,  were  not  negligent  in  gathering  forces.    George,  earl  of  Oreo- < 
was  made  eaptain^eneral ;  who  presently  marched  Into  Annandale.  wait:" 
bis  intelligence  informed  him  the  enemy  would  come.    And,  indeed,  t 
English  bad  prevented  him,  and  entered  Scotland  before.    Tbey  bad  ps«v ' 
over  the  rivers  8olway  and  Annan,  and  pitched  their  tents  by  the  river  S»* 
from  whence  they  sent  out  parties  on  every  side,  to  pillage ;  but,  beans*  * 
the  approach  of  the  Scots,  tbey  recalled  them  by  sound  of  trumpet,  and  c» 
traded  all  their  forces  into  one  body.    As  soon  as  the  ooatewcfcag  srav" 
came  in  sight  of  each  other,  tbey  began  the  combat  without  defaj.    Ns> 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  English,  and  Sir  John  Pennington  the  nf>« 
in  which  were  the  Welsh,  or  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons.    He  ew' 
himself  commanded  the  centre.    George  Douglas  opposed  Wallace,  lairs  •  ' 
Craig,  against  Main;  and  Maxwell  and  Johnston,  each  with  their  troops,  •"" 
appointed  to  attack  Pennington;  while  he  look  care  himself  of  the  mam  fa** 
He  gave  them  a  brief  exhortation,  to  entertain  a  oonwdenre  of  «*** 
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M  became  toy  ted  takeo  op  arms  in  their  owd  defence,  being;  provoked  by 
the  mjades  of  tbeir  enemies ;  but  that  a  prosperous  issue  must  needs  attend 
to  just  a  cans* ;  and  that  if  they  coold  reduce  the  pride  of  the  foe  by  a  signal 
overthrow,  they  would  reap  a  lasting  fruit  of  tbeir  short  labour/'  As  the 
Eocfob,  who  abounded  in  archers,  wounded  many  of  the  Scots  with  their 
snows,  at  a  distance ;  Wallace,  who  commanded  the  left  wing,  called  aloud, 
to  u  to  he  heard  by  most  of  his  men,  why  they  trifled  so,  aod  skirmished  at  a 
«hMaaec9  teHing  them  to  follow  him,  and  rush  in  upon  the  enemy  hand  to 
hand;  and  then  their  valour  would  truly  appear;  for  that  soeh  was  the  fight- 
isc  proper  for  men.  Haring  thus  spoken,  he  drew  the  whole  wing  after  him ; 
aod,  presently*  with  their  long  spears,  wherewith  the  Scots,  both  foot  and 
tone,  were  furnished,  they  drove  the  enemy  back,  routed,  and  put  them  to 
Curat  Main,  perceiving  his  wing  to  give  back,  being  more  mindful  of  the 
•pJtodtd  fane  of  bis  former  life  than  of  bis  present  danger,  rosbed  with  great 
t mleace  upon  Wallace,  that,  by  his  boldness,  he  might  either  renew  the  fight, 
w  breathe  Us  last  In  the  glory  of  an  Hlostrioos  attempt ;  but  by  unwarily 
~aarpag,  he  was  separated  from  his  own  men,  and  was  slain,  as  well  as  the 
few  that  followed  him.  When  both  armies  heard  that  be  had  fallen,  the 
vots  pressed  on  with  such  spirit,  that  the  English  army  did  not  stand  long. 
Is  tbeir  flight  they  dispersed,  by  which  means  more  were  slain  in  the  pursuit 
tan  ta  the  fight  But  the  greatest  slaughter  was  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Wwaj ;  where  the  tide  had  swollen  the  river,  so  that  they  could  not  pass. 
Aboet  taree  thousand  of  the  English  were  slain  in  this  fight,  and  six  hundred 
«f  the  Seats.  There  wore  many  prisoners  taken,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Sir 
Job*  Peaaington  and  Robert  Huntington.  The  son  of  the  earl  of  Nortnonj- 
Wriaad  might  have  escaped ;  bot,  whilst  he  was  assisting  his  father  upon  his 
torse,  he  was  himself  taken  captive.  The  booty  was  greater  than  bad  ever 
bets  known  in  any  previous  battle  betwixt  the  Scots  and  English.  For  the 
Utter,  trusting  to  the  nomber  and  bravery  of  their  soldiers,  and  depending 
*Im  oa  the  discord  of  the  Scots,  came  on  as  securely  as  if  it  had  beeo  to  a 
*tov,  instead  of  a  eotnbat ;  so  great  was  their  confidence,  and  so  much  did 
ibev  aadervaiue  the  enemy.  Wallace  was  wonnded,  carried  home  in  a  litter, 
**4,  ia  three  mooths  after,  died  of  his  wounds. 

Ormood,  being  thus  a  conqoeror,  took  a  view  of  the  prisoners,  and  sent  the 
drie/eooMMnders  to  the  castle  of  Loohmaben.  He  then  returned  himself  to 
**rt,  where  every  one  went  oot  to  meet  him,  and  he  was  received  with  all 
ta  tokens  of  honour.  The  king  highly  extolled  his  military  services,  bot  ad- 
tiied  bin  and  his  brother,  that,  as  they  bad  often  given  proof  of  their  courage 
ttoad,  aod  bad  defended  the  state  of  Scotland  by  tbeir  labour  aod  valoor  in 
pmlo*»  times,  so  at  home  they  would  accustom  themselves  to  a  modest  deport- 
arnt; nod  first  refrain  themselves  from  injuring  the  poorer  sort,  and  next  binder 
tair  elans  from  doing  it ;  and  that  they  should  employ  tbeir  forces  and  use 
tat  paadeur,  which  their  ancestors  had  obtained  by  tbeir  various  merits, 
tab  from  the  monnreby  and  subjects,  rather  in  restraining  of  robbers  than  in 
ttmshiag  them ;  that  this  was  the  only  thing  which  was  wanting  to  complete 
tair  praise,  and  make  it  absolute ;  and,  if  they  would  do  that,  they  should 
certainly  find,  that  he  would  esteem  the  honour  of  the  Douglas  family,  and 
Mr  interest,  before  any  thing  else.  They  answered  the  king  submissively, 
*»4  so  took  their  leave,  and  went  joyfully  home. 

After  this  battle  of  Sark,  the  borders  of  Scotland  were  more  secure  from 
ta  *t*sci  of  their  enemies ;  but  when  the  event  was  reported  at  London,  it 
"tar  irritated  than  dejected  the  English.  A  council  was  immediately  called 
***«t  the  wax ;  and  a  new  army  was  ordered  to  be  levied,  to  erase  the  re- 
***  dkgraee.  Whilst  they  were  all  intent  upon  this  expedition,  at  that 
<rtiU  civil  wars  broke  out  among  themselves ;  and  a  strong  confederacy  of 
ta  wtnmons  was  formed  against  the  king,  which  took  off  their  thoughts  from 
1  ("oca  conflict ;  so  that  ambassadors  were  sent  into  Scotland,  to  treat  for 
1  peace ;  which  was  so  much  the  more  welcome,  because  the  affairs  there  were 
ft  well  settled.  Yet  as  thoy  could  not  agree  upon  terms,  they  only  made 
*  me*  Car  three  years,  and  so  returned  home.    These  things  took  place  in 

taieai  of  our  Lord  1448. 
"*  Pfikoo  joy  was  toon  alter  increased  by  a  message,  sent  out  of  Flanders 
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from  the  chancellor,  who  had  gone  on  a  a  embassy  to  Charles  VIL  aJseeteav 
tractiog  a  marriage.  By  hia  endeavours,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  AraeM  d*i 
of  Guelderlaod,  wai  betrothed  to  James.  She  was  of  royal  race  oa  tat  a* 
of  her  mother,  who  was  sister  to  the  date  of  Burgundy.  The  year  aftrr.  a* 
came  with  a  great  train  of  noble  persons  into  Scotland,  aad  in  Jeiy  •■ 
crowned  in  the  abbey  of  Holyroodhoase,  at  Edinburgh. 

This  universal  joy,  for  the  victory,  the  peace,  and  the  ssaftiage,  was  mi 
disturbed  by  the  death  of  Richard  Colvil,  a  knight  of  celebrity ;  which,  law* 
perhaps  in  itself  not  undeserved,  yet  was  of  very  bad  example  m  tacaav 
rooowealth.  Colvil,  having  received  many  aad  great  wrongs  from  oec  i<s* 
Affleck,  a  friend  of  Dooglaa,  and  not  being  able,  after  many  osssebnati.  k 
get  any  remedy  in  law  or  equity,  fought  and  slew  kirn,  together  wila  sunt  » 
his  followers.  Douglas  resented  this  deed  so  heinously,  that  he  auae  i 
solemn  oath  never  to  rest,  till  he  had  expiated  the  murder  by  the  dean  a 
Colvil.  Neither  were  his  tbreatenings  in  vain;  for  he  stormed  hucuu 
ti»oh  and  plundered  H,  and  killed  all  the  people  in  it  who  were  abk  to  fr« 
arms.  This  action,  thoogh  committed  against  law  and  custom,  was  cirwH 
and,  in  fact,  commended  by  some,  as  proceeding  from  that  indigaaooa.«iwi 
ia  considered  as  a  passion  not  unbecoming  a  generous  mind.  The*,  m  • 
commonly  happens  in  degenerate  times,  flattery,  the  perpetual  oeaieaawa  ♦ 
preatneas,  dressed  up  the  highest  offences  with  honest  and  plausible  asati 
Douglas  was  so  elated  with  the  flattery  of  fortune,  which  was  sew  beat  <• 
hia  destruction,  that  ae  waa  ambitious  to  make  an  ostentatious  disparj  of  h» 
power  to  foreign  nations ;  as  if  the  splendour  of  so  great  a  family  eec at  i  « 
to  be  straitened  within  the  narrow  theatre  of  ao  island ;  for  which  puma*  » 
resolved  to  visit  Rome.  His  pretence  was  devotion,  but  his  motive  ass  sav 
bition.  The  cborch  of  Rome  bad  adopted  the  old  rites  of  that  of  tat  Jea  i 
for,  as  in  this  all  debts  were  cancelled,  pledges  restored,  and  slaves  enaao 
pated,  at  the  end  of  every  fifty  years ;  the  pope,  who  pretended  to  bt  G«» 
vicegerent  on  earth,  adopted  the  example,  and  arrogated  the  power  af  m- 
giiing  all  offences.  For  while,  at  other  times,  he  disposed  of  his  aareas 
privately,  every  fiftieth  3  ear  he  opened  his  full  gamers,  aad  peered  u*» 
out  by  bushels  publicly  to  all ;  though  I  will  not  say  that  he  did  t«* 
gratuitously. 

Douglas,  with  a  great  train  of  nobles,  wbo  were  partly  deairees  af  am* 
not e) ties,  and  partly  teeapted  with  the  hope  of  riches,  sailed  over  to  Flaad<n 
from  thence  be  went  to  Paris,  where  he  took  with  him  bis  brother,  tbta  ton 
appointed  bishop  of  Caledonia ;  and  wbo  afterwards,  as  Douglas  aid  » 
children,  was,  by  the  king's  permission,  encouraged  in  the  hope  of  boat  hi 
heir.  In  France,  he  was  highly  caressed,  partly  on  account  of  the  sal* 
league  with  the  Scots,  and  partly  in  consideration  of  the  services  waits* 
ancestors  had  done  to  that  crown.  The  fame  also  of  this  filled  all  Rant  •»* 
the  expectation  of  his  coming. 

About  two  months  after  bis  departure  from  Scotland,  his  eaomici  sad  nt» 
began  to  raise  their  beads,  and  though  they  durst  not,  through  fear,  conch* 
of  him  while  he  was  present,  they  now  laid  open  all  the  injuries  asks  d* 
had  received  from  him.  And  when  it  was  noised  abroad,  that  the  am* M 
the  king  was  easy,  and  that  his  ear  was  open  to  all  just  complaints,  tat  er» 
ber  of  sufferers,  lamenting  their  grievances,  increased  daily ;  ao  that  aV  *> 
avenues  to  the  palace  were  crowded  with  them.  The  king  could  aeiawr  vr* 
reject  the  petitions  of  the  applicants,  nor  yet  condemn  the  earl  ia  hkahu** 
without  hearing  him,  so  that  be  gave  a  moderate  answer,  which  sauafcd  at* 
importunity  for  the  present  He  said,  that  he  would  command  d*  <**2 
procurator  or  attorney  te  appear ;  in  order  that  the  trial  might  ha  coed*** 
openly  and  equitably.  The  procurator  was  accordingly  aummeaed,  aai  ** 
not  appear ;  so  that  the  king's  oflloers  were  sent  to  bring  him  by  force.  **j 
he  came  into  court,  some  alleged,  that  he  ought  to  be  immediately  eas^y 
for  disobeying  the  command  of  the  king,  whose  authority,  by  ten  meca  m+ 
genoe  in  eueu  a  case,  would  be  despised  and  disregarded,  even  aajaiuvt  *> 
meaner  sort ;  for,  under  the  pretence  of  lenity,  the  audaciousness  ^  *" 
wicked  would  increase,  and  the  impunity  of  offenders  open  the  we?  **  ' 
iocrcfisr  of  crime.    The  king  *a»  not  moted  by  these  ewggreiiea* "**' 
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r  and  constant  to  bit  resolution ;  which  was,  rather  to  satisfy  the  accusers 
by  coaipeasatioo  for  their  losses,  than  to  please  their  revengeful  minds  by  the 
•pilling  of  Mood.  He,  therefore,  caused  the  earl's  procurator  to  be  liberated 
from  avisos),  and  ordered  htm  to  plead  his  master's  cause ;  telling;  him,  that  if 
he  had  any  thing  to  allege,  by  which  he  could  clear  his  lord  of  the  crimes 
chaired  upon  him,  he  should  freely  declare  it,  withoot  any  apprehension, 
afar  heariaf  and  casting  him  in  many  suits,  the  king  commanded  him  im- 
mediately to  pay  the  damages,  upon  which  the  procurator  answered,  that  he 
would  defer  the  whole  matter  till  the  return  of  bis  lord,  who  was  expected 
ia  a  few  months.  This  be  spake,  as  it  was  thought,  by  the  advice  of  Orniood 
and  Murray,  the  brothers  of  the  earl.  When  the  king  was  ioformed  of  his 
resolution,  he  sent  William  Sinclair,  earl  of  the  Orkneys,  who  was  then  chan- 
cellor, first  into  Galloway,  and  then  into  Douglasdale,  where  he  appointed 
•equestrators,  to  collect  the  rents,  and  so  to  pay  the  damages  adjudged  by 
Uw.  But  as  8inelair  had  not  military  sufficient  to  enforce  bis  order,  some 
Haded  payment,  and  others  abused  bim  very  grossly ;  so  that  be  returned 
enhout  accomplishing  the  objects  of  his  mission. 

The  king,  provoked  by  this  contempt  of  his  authority,  commanded  all  the 
bvoerers  of  the  Douglas  party  to  make  their  appearance  before  him ;  and 
**ea  they  refused,  be  declared  them  public  enemies ;  and  an  army  was  levied 
arsiast  them,  ahich  marebed  into  Galloway.  At  their  first  coming,  the  com- 
manders of  the  rebels  took  shelter  in  their  castles ;  while  a  small  party  of  the 
royal  forces,  panning  the  rest  through  craggy  places,  were  repulsed ;  so  that 
they  returned  back  to  the  king,  not  without  disgrace.  The  king,  being  in  a 
treat  indignation,  that  a  set  of  abandoned  thieves  should  dare  to  make  such  a 
reeutaucc,  resolved  that  they  should  pay  dear  for  their  opposition  to  his  autho- 
rity, and  accordingly  attacked  their  strongest  holds.  He  first  took  the  castle  of 
Mabea,  with  no  great  difficulty ;  but  bis  soldiers  were  so  much  fatigued  and 
rxhaosted  in  reducing  the  castle  of  Douglas,  that  he  entirely  demolished  it, 
ty  way  of  punishment.  As  for  the  vassals  and  tenants  who  submitted  them- 
*rvea  and  their  fortunes  to  him,  he  commanded  them  to  pay  their  rents  to  bis 
treasurers,  till  the  estate  of  Douglas  should  have  fully  satisfied  what  was 
searded  against  him  by  law.  And  when  this  was  done,  he  dismissed  bis 
afmy,  after  gaining  great  credit  for  bis  lenity  and  moderation,  even  amongst 
kueaeanes. 

When  these  matters  were  imparted  to  the  earl  at  Rome,  his  great  spirit 
**»  nngatiry  troubled ;  and  bis  dignity  was  so  much  lowered  thereby  in  the 
*fcsmtioa  of  his  own  attendants,  that  a  great  part  of  tbem  deserted  bim ; 
•ad  at  set  out  on  his  journey  homewards,  with  only  a  few  followers.  Having 
Htted  through  Bog  land  to  the  borders  of  Scotland,  he  sent  forward  his  bro- 
tfo  Janes  to  feel  the  king's  pulse  how  he  stood  affected  towards  him ;  and 
Miag  that  he  was  in  the  humour  of  being  appeased,  he  returned  home,  and 
»ti  kindly  received ;  only  admonished  to  abandon  and  subdue  all  robbers. 
eipedaBy  those  of  Annandale,  who  had  been  gnilty  of  many  cruelties,  to 
uuvy  their  avarice,  in  his  absence.  Douglas  having  engaged  on  oath  to  do 
|fe**as not  only  restored  to  his  former  graee  and  favour,  but  also  made 
tint  over  all  Scotland ;  every  one  being  enjoined  to  obey  his  commands. 

Bat  his  towering  mind,  which  was  always  soaring  to  the  utmost  height  of 
natation,  was  not  content  with  this  honour,  which  was  the  greatest  be  could 
ksdtanced  to,  under  the  king.  By  his  temerity,  he  gave  the  state  new 
"canons  of  suspicion ;  for  he  undertook  a  journey  privately  into  England ; 
•»<*.  after  his  address  to  that  king,  told  bim,  that  the  cause  of  his  coming  was. 
fat  tit  estate,  thongh  claimed,  bad  not  yet  been  restored.  But  this  seemed 
**■■*•  a  right,  nnd  not  a  probable  cause  of  his  journey ;  anc-,  therefore,  he 
"waived  a  jrreat  suspicion  in  his  mind,  which  before  was  not  well  reconciled ; 
*itatr  aid  he  conceal  his  anger,  as  supposing  that  there  was  a  deeper  design 
w  seder  this  discourse  with  the  English  monarch.  Douglas,  having  now 
*  •fcsotd  king  to  deal  with.  Bed  presently  to  his  wonted  refuge,  the  well 
*— a  alamsaoi  of  his  sovereign,  and  cast  himself  at  his  feet  The  queen 
*•,  sad  ssany  of  the  nobles,  interceded  for  him ;  and,  after  a  solemn  oath, 
'ta,  lor  the  future,  he  would  never  do  aoy  thing  which  might  justly  offend 
•*  faf,  his  fault  was  forgiven ;  and  be  was  only  deprived  of  bis  office. 
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Upon  this,  the   earl  of  the  Orkneys,   and  William   Crkmtom,  who  l»< 
always  remained  loyal,  were  advanced  again  to  the  management  of  pei 
affairs. 

Thoogb  Douglas  was  very  angry  with  the  whole  body  of  courtiers  for  ts . 
disgrace,  as  he  interpreted  it,  he  was  chiefly  incensed  against  Wdu» 
Crioblon ;  suspecting  that  it  was  by  his  management  all  his  projects  bad  kri 
disappointed ;  and  therefore  be  was  resolved  to  despatch  bun  cart  of  ts.- 
world,  either  by  treachery,  or  otherwise.  To  do  this  with  the  least  oslimm  fr* 
suborned  one  of  bis  friends  to  witness,  that  be  heard  Crichtoa  say.  "  Tha: 
Scotland  would  never  be  at  rest  as  long  as  any  of  the  family  of  Doegfes  r- 
mained  alive ;  and  that  the  safety  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  the  coocoid  - 
the  estates,  and  the  public  peace,  dopended  upon  the  death  of  that  owe  mi 
for  be  being  of  a  turbulent  nature,  and  supported  by  many  and  great  uasnitr* 
and  irreconcilable  by  any  offices  of  respect  and  advancements  to 


was  better  to  have  him  taken  out  of  the  way,  that  so  the  public  peace  e*u»: 
be  confirmed  and  settled."  This  tale,  when  noised  abroad,  and  believed  fc« 
many,  on  account  of  its  wearing  the  face  of  probability,  excited  a  great  £*  & 
of  ill-will  against  Crichton,  Douglas,  on  being  informed  by  his  spars  of  i.» 
departure  from  Edinburgh,  laid  an  ambush  for  him,  late  in  the  niajhc  »• 
secretly  ss  he  could ;  and,  when  Crichton  and  his  train  came  op,  the  prr£- 
dious  ruffians  set  upon  them  with  a  great  shout,  at  which,  they  who  were  a>»: 
assaulted,  were  so  astonished  at  the  suddenness  of  the  danger,  that  tan 
could  not  lift  a  hand  to  defend  themselves.  But  William,  being  a  man  of  gm: 
courage  and  presence  of  mind,  as  soon  as  he  bad  a  little  recovered  from  t  » 
alarm,  slew  the  first  man  that  assaulted  him,  and  wounded  another ;  eavd  tlhi 
be  and  his  attendants  broke  through  the  midst  of  their  enemies,  bavins;  e»i« 
received  some  wounds.  He  hastened  to  Crichton  castle,  and  these  st*.  ■ 
some  days,  till  his  wounds  were  healed,  soon  after  which,  be  collected  a  rm- 
number  of  his  friends  and  tenants,  and  came  with  such  secrecy  and  eeJrnn 
to  Edinburgh,  that  he  almost  surprised  his  enemy  unawares. 

Douglas,  being  thus  freed  from  a  sudden  danger,  either  out  of  fear,  abas* 
or  both,  when  bo  saw  the  power  of  the  adverse  party  increase  and  grow  ei 
tremely  popular,  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  own  faction  as  muesa  os  fe 
could ;  and  therefore  joined  himself  in  league  with  the  earls  of  Cm  e  so  id  as* 
Koss,  two  of  the  most  distinguished  and  potent  families  in  Scotland,  meat  u 
his  own.  A  mutual  oath  was  entered  into  betwixt  them,  that  each  aboo  : 
aid  and  assist  the  others  with  their  respective  forces  and  censeeVrrott  ■ 
against  all  the  world.  In  confidence  of  this  combination,  they  oot  col* 
contemned  the  forces  of  the  opposite  party,  but  even  those  of  the  t.ac 
His  majesty  resented  this  as  the  highest  indignity ;  and  besides,  he  hod  othct 
fresh  causes  of  provocation  against  Douglas,  which  hastened  his  destrect*** 
John  Berries,  a  knight  of  a  noble  family  in  Galloway,  being  averse  to  the  . 
practices  of  the  party  of  Douglas,  commonly  kept  within  the  walls  of  bis  oo  ■ 
noose;  but  the  men  of  Annandale  were  sent  in  to  harrass  him,  and  dial  sen  i 
great  deal  of  mischief.  He  often  complained  of  this  to  Dooglas,  hot  is  *  air 
upon  which,  he  determined  at  last  to  revenge  himself,  and  repel  save*  t  • 
force.  Accordingly,  be  gathered  a  company  of  his  friends,  bat  on  •eftrnz « 
Annandale,  the  whole  of  them  were  taken  prisoners  bv  the  banditti ;  so* 
being  brought  to  Dooglas,  he  bung  Herriee  up  as  a  thief,  though  the  ftjor, 
earnestly  interceded  for  him  by  bis  letters.  The  matter  secmid  so  vrr« 
heinous,  as  It  truly  was,  that  people  generally  said,  Dooglas,  by  has  e*a 
practices,  did  endeavour,  and  that  not  obscurely,  to  make  his  way  to  »• 
crown :  for  now  there  was  nothing  else  remaining,  which  could  satisfy  *■• 
vast  and  aspiring  mind.  This  enspicioo  was  soon  after  increased  by  aao4W~ 
action  which  be  committed,  as  foul  as  the  former.  There  was  a  cortaa 
family  of  the  Macleans  in  Galloway,  and  one  of  the  chief  and  best  there ;  ta# 
principal  person  of  whom  having  killed  one  of  Douglas's  attendants,  bet  aoc 
till  after  receiving  from  him  continual  wrongs  and  affronts;  Douglas  t«' 
him  and  his  brother  in  prison.  The  king  was  made  acquainted  with  u 
and  very  much  importuned  bv  the  friends  of  Macleao  not  to  sober  one  w 
noble  and  honest  to  be  dragged  forth  not  to  a  trial,  but  undoubted  eestrer- 
tioo ;  as  the  same  person  was  both  bis  oapital  enemy  and  judge;  they  naVgeJ 
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»«\  that  his  present  misfortune  arose  not  so  much  from  any  actual  erime,  as 
*  latins;  always  been  of  the  upright,  or  loyal  party.    Hereupon  the  king 
rot  Patrick  Gray,  the  ancle  of  Maclean,  a  worthy  knight,  and  a  relation  of 
>oQgla*,  to  command  him  to  send  the  prisoner  to  court,  that  the  matter 
if  ht  be  tried  there,  in  due  coarse  of  law.    The  earl  received  Gray  courte- 
mIj;  bat,  in  the  mean  time,  caused  Maclean  to  be  executed;  and  then 
ftdcatoured  to  excuse  himself  by  saying,  that  it  was  done  by  his  officers 
about  sis  knowledge.    But  Gray  perceiving  how  much  he  had  been  de- 
ded,  was  filled  with  rage,  and  told  Douglas,  that,  from  hence  forward,  be 
at  only  renounced  alliance,  friendship,  and  every  kind  of  obligation  to  him, 
nt  was  resolved  to  be  his  open  and  everlasting  enemy,  and  to  do  him  all  the 
uacbief  be  could.    When  this  news  was  brought  to  court,  the  action  sp- 
eared so  atrocious  to  all  who  heard  it,  as  to  make  it  the  universal  topic  of 
i«coorse.    Douglas  did  now  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  subjeot,  and  plainly 
irried  himself  as  a  king :  for  to  what  other  purpose  tended  his  combinations 
ilk  the  earls  of  Crawford,  Ross,  Murray,  and  Ormond  ?    It  was  observed 
Ik,  that  his  private  discourse  with  the  kiog  of  England,  his  putting  good 
ten  to  death,  and  his  allowed  licentiousness  in  pillaging  the  people,  were 
idications  of  the  same  design.    Now,  innocence  was  accounted  cowardice, 
ad  loyalty  to  the  king  punished  as  perfidioosness ;  the  enemies  of  the  com* 
Mowealth  grew  insolent,  by  the  excessive  lenity  and  indulgence  of  its 
>nacc ;  for  which  reason  it  was  time  that  be  should  take  the  reins  of  govern* 
fctst  iato  his  own  hand,  and  act  like  a  monarch ;  and  then  it  would  appear 
rao  were  his  friends,  and  who  were  his  enemies.    It  was  said  likewise,  that 
I  he  did  not  dare  to  do  this  openly,  by  reason  of  too  power  of  particular  men; 
>«t,  that  by  some  way  or  other,  he  ought  to  punish  disloyalty;  but  that  if  be 
■«e  so  fearful,  as  not  to  do  so,  what  remained,  but  that  they,  who  bad 
biiaerto  been  constant  in  their  attachment  to  him,  should  now  at  length  pro- 
*»dc  for  themselves?    Though  the  conduct  of  the  party  accused,  and  the 
wdality  of  the  monarch,  who  was  prone  to  suspicion,  verified  tbeae  dis- 
pones; vet  the  king,  either  out  of  an  innate  clemency,  or  else  having  beforo 
'*d  his  design,  sent  for  Douglas  to  court.    But  he,  conscious  of  his  evil 
practices,  calling  to  remembrance  how  often  he  had   been  pardoned,  and 
tttderttandiag  bow  offensive  his  late  league  with  Crawford  was  to  the  king ; 
**•«**  he  put  great  confidence  in  his  majesty's  goodness,  yet  being  more  in- 
bsed  to  (ear,  refused  to  come ;  alleging,  that  he  had  many  powerful  enemies 
»t  coon,  some  of  whom  had  lately  lain  in  wait  to  take  away  his  life.    Here- 
to, to  remove  bis  fear,  many  of  the  nobles  about  the  king,  sent  him  a 
Khedelc,  with  their  hands  and  seals  to  it,  promising  upon  oath,  that,  if  the 
taf  haasdf  should  meditate  any  thing  against  his  life,  they  would  gusrantee 
ta  ufety.    In  consequence  of  this,  Douglas,  encouraged  by  the  royul  c  le- 
aser, and  the  public  faith,  testified  by  the  subscriptions  of  so  many  noble 
Ptwai,  with  a  great  train  of  followers,  came  to  Stirling ;  where  be  was 
^rteoasly  treated  by  the  kiog,  and  invited  into  the  castle.    After  supper, 
t*t  Usg  cheerfully  took  him  aside  into  a  private  chamber,  with  only  a  few 
Mteadsats ;  not  admitting  so  much  as  those  to  whom  be  was  wont  to  com- 
■saicate  his  most  secret  counsels.    There  be  discoursed  over,  from  the 
kpsaiag,  the  loyalty  and  valour  of  his  ancestors,  and  his  royal  indulgence 
fcvtrdf  their  family,  and  especially  himself;  who,  after  having  committed 
■**)  semens  offences,  either  through  the  inexperienee  of  his  years,  or  by  the 
Pttveaueai  of  wicked  men,  had  been  freely  pardoned ;  in  the  hope,  that 
(,u*rhui  royal  meroy  toward  him,  or  else  his  growing  further  into  years  of 
tarreuae,  would  reform  him.    "  And  as  yet."  said  be.  "  I  despair  not  bnt  it 
*a)  bsso;  and  if  you  repeot  of  what  you  have  impioosly  committed,  the 
***  tf  wj  favour  shall  m^ier  be  shut  against  you.    This  last  league,  (pro- 
ved he,)  with  Orawfoid  and  Ross,  as  it  is  not  creditable  for  yon,  so  it  is 
fttsjisioes  to  me ;  and  therefore,  though  I  take  it  much  amiss  that  you 
**M  cotar  into  it,  yet  I  pot  it  into  yoor  power,  and  give  you  liberty  to 
*•**  tad  break  it  off;  which,  though  by  my  prerogative  I  might  eommajid, 
I  voald  rather,  by  fair  means,  persuade  too  to  do ;  that*  since  the  eyes  of  all 
**a  ate  apou  you,  the  cause  of  suspicion  may  be  removed  with  greater 
*"*%"  Douglas  answered  submissively  enough  to  all  other  points;  but 
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n^ien  ibe  king  came  to  mention  the  league,  be  was  somewhat  perplettd. » 
did  not  frankly  declare  what  be  would  do ;  but  said  that  he  would  advise  • 
his  associates.    He  also  ventured  to  remark,  that  he  did  not  see  any  c» 
why  the  king  at  present  should  oblige  htm  to  a  breach  of  the  agreement. » •»  - 
it  contained  nothing  that  coold  justly  offend  bis  majesty.    The  king .  «a* 
having  resolved  upon  the  matter  before,  or  else  provoked  by  has  (mtismn 
answer,  as  the  courtiers  say,  replied,  "  If  thoa  wilt  not  break  it,  1  will: '  if 
immediately  struck  his  dagger  into  bis  breast    Those  who  stood  neare»t  u 
door,  bearing  the  noise,  rushed  in,  and,  after  a  great  number  of  wound*.  *»«• 
bim  the  finishing  blow.    Some'  say,  that  next  after  the  king,  Patrick  Gw 
of  whom  mention  was  made  before,  struck  bim  on  the  head  with  a  hiO .  •► 
that  the  rest,  on  coming  in,  to  shew  their  loyalty,  gave  bim  every  ewe  s  \im 
He  was  killed  in  the  month  of  February,  Ufid,  aooording  to  the  ftsna: 
account. 

Douglas  bad  then  four  broth's  in  Stirling,  who  were  accompanied  »<  i 
great  number  of  the  nobility ;  and  they,  on  hearing  of  what  had  been  otor 
ran  in  great  amazement  to  their  arms,  at  it  commonly  happens  in  sack  ••* 
den  confusions,  filling  the  town  with  noise  and  clamour.    Bat,  tmi- 
tomolt  was  appeased  by  the  nobles,  they  were  commanded  to  go*  each  su 
to  his  respective  lodging.    The  next  day  they  met  to  consult ;  and  first  of  x 
James  was  sainted  earl  in  the  room  of  bis  departed  brother.    After  hinr « 
inveighing  against  the  perfidionsness  of  the  king  and  the  couttirrs,  be  or- 
posed  laying  siege  to  the  castle  with  what  forces  they  then  bad,  and  vita  ■ 
speed  to  levy  more ;  in  order,  as  be  said,  to  drag  those  men  wat  of  tin- 
recesses,  who  were  valiant  only  to  commit  acts  of  treachery,  while  ihry  vm 
yet  in  some  fear  and  anguish  for  the  guilt  of  their  offence.    The  cany*:' 
commended  the  affection  and  courage  of  James,  but  were  against  his  ntw-r 
of  a  siege ;  because  they  were  not  prepared  with  materials  for  snob  an  est- 
prise ;  so  that  they  all  departed  home.    But,  after  holding  a  eonswltatisa  t  .:•■ 
the  chief  of  their  friends,  they  returned  again  on  the  37th  of  March,  and  an * 
fastened  to  the  tail  of  a  horse  the  schedule  of  the  king  and  nobles,  b*m»» 
ing  the  public  faith  to  Douglas  for  bis  security ;  drew  it  through  the  tow 
abstaining  in  their  maroh  from  every  reproach,  either  against  ihe  list  .■ 
eonnoil,  till  they  came  to  the  market-place,  where,  with  the  souad  of  five  hn 
dred  trumpets,  and  the  voice  of  a  crier,  they  proclaimed  the  king,  and  tat* 
with  him,  truce-breakers,  perjured  persons,  and  enemies  to  all  good  on 
Moreover,  they  were  angry  with  the  town,  which  had  committed  no  eft*" 
and,  after  having  pillaged  and  left  it,  they  sent  James  Hamilton  back  »  *" 
It  on  fire :  nay,  their  fury  continued  for  some  days ;  so  that  they  rsar- 
throogboot  the  country,  and  ruined  the  lands  of  all  who  were  loyal  to  the  1**4 
They  besieged  the  castle  of  Dalkeith,  and  took  an  oath  not  to  depart  till  thr? 
bad  taken  it;  for  they  were  greatly  displeased  with  John,  the  owner  of  r 
because  he,  and  the  earl  of  Angus,  had  separated  themselves  from  ths  s**« 
of  Douglas.    The  siege  lasted  longer  than  they  expected;  for  Patrick  Cert 
burn,  oommander  of  the  garrison,  made  a  vigorous  defence  against  all  o> 
efforts  of  the  assailants ;  so  that,  after  they  bad  received  many  wounds,  *+* 
were  worn  oat  with  toil  and  watching,  they  broke  np  and  retired,    la  e> 
mean  time,  the  king  levied  an  army  to  relieve  his  distressed  friends ;  bat  tm 
having  strength  enough  to  encounter  his  opponents,  he  resolved  to  wait  u 
Alexander  Gordon  could  come  to  his  assistance ;  who,  it  was  reported.  W* 
collected  a  great  force  in  the  northern  parts,  and  was  marching  towards  km. 
But,  in  his  progress  through  Angus,  he  was  encountered  at  Brechin  by  C»« 
ford,  with  a  considerable  body,  and  a  sharp  battle  was  fought  betwixt  ism. 
When  the  main  body  of  the  royalists,  being  overpowered  by  their  antageanu 
were  riving  ground,  John  Colace,  who  commanded  the  left  vial*  ***** 
Crawford,  through  a  grudge,  and  so  left  the  centre  ei posed.    This  stmt* 
those  who  had  almost  gained  the  victory,  with  such  terror,  that  they  mrsri 
their  backs,  and  fled.    Thus  Gordon  unexpectedly  gained  the  nay.  tbesr* 
with  much  loss  on  bis  side ;  two  of  bis  brothers,  and  a  great  aembe*  of  W» 
friends  and  followers,  being  slain.    Of  the  men  of  Angus,  also,  there  M  *" 
ral  men  of  note;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  John  Lindsay, brother  to  the  -•*• 
As  for  the  earl  himself,  be  turned  bin  wrath  from  the  enemy,  agaia"  ***" 
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tho  had  deserted  him,  storming  their  castles,  and  ravaging  their  estates  with 
are  and  sword.  He  was  the  better  enabled  to  do  this,  because  Gordon  made 
i  ipeedy  retain  iatohis  own  country  of  Bachan,  on  hearing  that  the  earl  of 
Murray  was  practising  all  manner  of  cruelty  against  his  territories ;  so  that 
be  «aa  forced  to  march  buck  with  bis  victorious  army  ;  with  which  he  not 
ooli  revenged  his  loss  upon  the  enemy,  hnt  also  quite  expelled  him  out  of 
Jai  oho  domain.  These  actions  were  performed  towards  the  end  of  the 
•prior; 

la  the  mean  time,  the  king,  chiefly  by  the  advice  of  James  Kennedy,  caused 
•a  useatbly  of  the  estates  to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  to  which  he  summoned,  by 
abrrald,  the  earl  of  Douglas,  and  the  nobles  of  hit  party.  But  that  chief, 
roteed  of  complying  with  the  order,  caused  a  libel  to  be  suspended  tbe  next 
air bt  oo  the  church  doors,  saying,  that  he  would  not  trust  tbe  king  with  his 
Me,  oor  yield  obedieoce  any  more  to  one  who  had  sent  for  his  kinsmen  to 
Edioborga,  and  bis  brother  to  Stirling,  under  the  protection  of  the  public 
foih.  tad  there  had  perfidiously  slain  them,  without  hearing  their  cause.  In 
tab  assembly,  the  four  brothers  of  the  late  earl  who  was  slain,  James,  Archi- 
bald. George,  and  John,  with  Beatrix,  the  wife  of  the  late  earl,  and  Alexan- 
der, earl  of  Ci  aw  ford,  were  declared  public  enemies  to  the  commonwealth. 
Maoy  persons  were  advanced  to  the  rank  of  nobility,  and  rewards  were 
urigued  them  oat  of  the  lands  of  the  rebels.  An  army  was  levied  to  pursue 
fee  eeemy ;  which,  after  some  devastation  of  tbe  country,  driving  off  cattle, 
tod  bvreiBg  corn  in  the  granaries,  was  again  dismissed  in  the  winter,  because 
(be  aoldiers  could  not  keep  the  field ;  and  an  expedition  was  then  appointed 
w  meet  before  the  enaoiog  spring. 

Meanwhile,  James  Douglas,  lest  the  wealth  of  his  family,  which  was 
nijbtily  increased  by  rich  alliances,  should  pass  away  to  other  people,  took 
fa  a  wile  Beatrix,  the  relict  of  his  brother,  and  solicited  tbe  pope  to  confirm 
tbe  onniage.  But  the  king,  by  bis  letters,  interposed,  and  hindered  his  holi- 
ttts  from  civing  his  ratification  to  it.  This  year,  and  tbe  two  next  follow- 
fee.  there  was  much  quarrelling  between  the  several  parties ;  lands  were  pil- 
fered, sad  some  castles  were  overthrown  ;  but  they  never  came  to  tbe  deci- 
noa  of  the  main  controversy  by  a  set  battle.  The  greatest  part  of  the  damage 
Ml  oo  the  counties  of  Aonandale,  Forres,  and  the  neighbouring  lands  belong- 
fee  to  the  Dooglas  party.    This  devastation  of  the  estates  was  followed  by 

•  uanae,  and  that  by  a  pestilence.  The  wisest  of  Douglas's  friends  used  all 
u<ir  arguments  to  persuade  bim  to  endeavour  a  reconciliation  with  tbe  king, 
ud  to  lay  himself  and  all  his  concerns  at  tbe  foot  of  the  throne,  from  whence 
tit  aaeestors  had  before  experienced  mercy.  They  urged  this,  especially 
"ace  be  had  a  king  who  was  naturally  benevolent;  and  who,  moreover,  might 
fc  feade  more  placable  by  the  mediation  of  friends ;  and  they  entreated  Doug- 
Mi  sot  to  suffer  so  noble  a  family  as  bis  was  to  be  extirpated  by  his  obstinacy ; 
*w  betray  the  lives  of  so  many  brave  men  who  followed  his  party ;  nor  yet 
kitf  them  to  such  an  extreme  point  of  necessity,  that,  after  having  suffered 

*  feiay  calamities,  they  should  be  forced  to  make  terms  for  themselves. 
Wtiiit  he  was  in  a  prosperous  state,  he  might  gain  easy  terms  of  peace ; 
Jfet  if  oaee  bis  friends  deserted  him,  he  could  then  have  no  hopes  of  obtain- 
fee  bia  pardon.— The  man,  being  in  the  full  pride  and  warmth  of  his  youth, 
•*j  of  a  fierce  disposition  too,  made  answer,  "That  he  would  never  submit 
™fe*df  to  their  power,  who  were  restrained  by  no  bonds  of  moderation,  nor 
*J  eay  divine  or  human  laws ;  who,  under  fair  promises,  bad  enticed  his 
"ottnte  aad  brother  to  come  to  them,  and  then  perfidiously  and  cruelly  mur- 
jjg«dtaewj;  in  a  word,  that  he  would  suffer  the  height  of  all  extremities, 
Wore  he  would  ever  pot  himself  into  their  bands." 

This  answer  was  approved  or  disliked  according  to  every  man's  humour ; 
*••*  •bo  were  violent,  or  who  made  a  gain  of  the  public  miseries,  com- 
***ded  tbe  greatness  of  his  courage;  but  the  wiser  sort  persuaded  him  to 
***«  the  opportunity  that  offered,  lest,  after  his  friends  had  forsaken  him,  be 
**«eld  lad  reason,  when  it  was  too  late,  to  complain  that  be  bad  neglected 
&*  thae  for  a  reconciliation,  which  is  usually  the  end  of  hasty  and  headstrong 
'Redoes.  But  the  earl  of  Crawford,  wearied  out  with  so  long  a  war,  and 
"fcritef  anon  the  injustice  of  his  cause,  and  tbe  frequent  turns  and  changes 

12.  1  »i 
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of  human  life;  knowing,  moreover,  that  be  might  easily  obtain  his  pnrdjn* 
if  he  would  be  bat  early  enough  in  his  solicitations  for  the  kins/*  favour ;  i*s 
that  be  would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  it,  if  he  stood  oat ;  sad  be  aid  it 
being  forsaken  by  soiue  of  his  friends,  and  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  Che  rest. 
clad  himself  in  such  a  habit,  as  would  most  probably  move  compassion.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  came  bareheaded  and  barefoot,  in  most  humble  manner,  to  tfr* 
king,  as  he  was  passing  tbroogh  Angus;  and  having  ingenuously  confessed  t-*> 
offences  of  bis  former  life,  laid  bis  life  and  fortune  at  the  royal  mercy .  aVts 
prefacing  something  eoncerning  the  fidelity  and  good  services  whirs  ins  •»- 
castors  had  performed  to  their  sovereigns.  He  was  conscious,  be  said*  that  !•• 
fault  had  deserved  the  extremity  of  punishment;  but  declared,  that  ohntaorie- 
hereafter  he  should  possess,  either  of  life  or  fortune,  he  would  irsxard  a»  \ 
debt  wholly  due  to  the  clemency  of  the  king.  Having  spoken  throe,  wit; 
other  words  to  the  like  effect,  not  without  tears,  all  the  spectator*  wrr* 
much  moved  and  affected,  especially  some  of  the  nobility  of  Angrns;  nasi 
though  they  had  themselves  adhered  to  the  king's  party,  yet  they  were  un- 
willing that  wo  eminent  and  ancient  a  family  should  be  destroyed.  Jasari 
Kennedy  conducted  himself,  at  the  same  time,  like  a  good  bishop,  nasi  a 
friendly  patriot;  for  be  not  only  forgave  the  earl  the  many  grievo** 
injuries  be  bad  done  him,  but  further  commended  his  suit,  and  spoke  in  H  t 
favour;  foreseeing,  as  it  afterwards  happened,  that,  by  this 
royal  cause  in  future  wonld  be  strengthened,  and  the  enemies  of 
weakened  daily,  as  many  were  likely  to  follow  the  example  of  this  greot 
Besides,  the  king,  thinking  that  his  former  fierceness  was 
that  be  was  really  penitent  for  what  be  bad  done,  was  not  bard 
treated ;  but  gave  him  his  pardon,  and  restored  him  to  his  former 
honour ;  only  advising  him,  for  the  future,  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  ait 
duty.  And  indeed  Crawford,  being  thus  engaged  by  the  lenitv 
gence  of  the  king,  did  afterwards  endeavoor  to  render  him  all  the 
coold.  He  followed  him  with  his  forces  in  his  progress  to  the 
of  the  kingdom ;  and,  having  settled  things  there  for  the  present, 
him  nobly  at  his  house  in  his  return.  When  be  marched  to  make  aa  end  of  (a* 
civil  war,  he  promised  him  all  the  force  he  coold  raise ;  and  indeed  the  nam 
course  of  his  life  was  so  changed,  that,  laying  aside  his  former  ferociooa 
viour,  he  lived  courteously,  and  in  amity  with  the  neighbouring 
that  his  death,  which  followed  soon  after,  was  the  greater  grief  to 
and  to  all  the  people. 

Thus  the  king,  having  weakened  the  party  of  Douglas  by  degrees,  thnt  ear!  # 
only  remaining  hopes  were  in  obtaining  support  from  Boglaad.  For  th-« 
purpose  he  sent  Hamilton  to  London,  who  brought  bim  back  word,  that  tv 
English  monarch  would  consent  to  engage  in  a  war  with  Scotland  on  nooaW* 
terms,  than  that  of  receiving  the  submission  of  Dooglaa,  with  all  his  cancel  a« 
as  a  subject.  Thus  all  his  hopes  from  thence  were  cut  off.  And,  on  uv 
other  tide,  the  king  of  Scotland  pressed  hard  upon  him  by  his  edicts*  nrr* 
scriptions,  and  arms,  and  bv  all  the  miseries  which  accompany  reVensons  in- 
surrections; so  that  Hamilton  advised  the  earl  not  to  suffer  the  kin*  t- 
destroy  bis  forces  by  piecemeal ;  and,  by  taking  them  in  parties,  to  wr ol  i 
and  in  lime  overthrow  the  whole ;  but,<-rather  to  march  out  with  his  army,  mmi 
trust  fortune  in  a  battle,  there  to  die  valiantly,  or  conquer  honourably.  Tk.  • 
resolution,  xaid  he,  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  Douglas,  and  the  only  amy  «* 
end  the  present  misery.  Alarmed  and  fired  with  this  speech,  he  rathe i ill  a* 
great  an  army  as  he  could,  of  his  friends  and  dependants,  and  busts  ncd  *• 
relieve  the  castle  of  Abercorn :  which  the  king,  after  having  demolished  man* 
castles  belonging  to  the  party  of  Douglas,  had  at  last  besieged.  It  was  a 
terv  strong  fortress,  situated  almost  in  the  mid- way  between  StirfJnr  aw 
Edinburgh.  When  Douglas  came  so  near,  that  be  saw  and  was  seen  ha  tfc- 
enemy,  his  friends  advised  bim  to  begin  the  fight,  and  either  snake  hinur^i 
renowned  by  some  eminent  victory,  or,  by  a  noble  death,  free  Maaaosf  ftvvss 
reproach  and  misery ;  but,  when  all  his  party  were  ready  for  the  onsoC  **• 
damped  their  spirits  by  his  own  backwardness ;  for  he  retreated  with  hta  arm  t 
again  into  his  camp,  determined  to  protract  the  war  to  n  greater  length.  Hm 
commanders  disapproved  of  this  plan;  and  Hamilton,  atihorrinf  has  co» 
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ardiet,  tad  despairing  of  the  success  of  bis  arms,  went  over  thai  very  night 
to  the  royal  side.  Upon  this  defection,  though  the  king  gave  him  his  pardon, 
be  eoald  aot  repose  any  confidence  in  him,  because  of  bis  subtlety,  and  there- 
fore feat  him  prisoner  to  Roslin,  a  castle  belonging  to  the  earl  of  the  Orkneys: 
bat  afterwards,  by  the  mediation  of  his  friends,  he  was  released,  and  received 
into  ratoar,  and  the  unbloody  victory  ascribed  to  him,  as  being  the  main 
occasion  of  it 

Most  of  the  rest  of  the  Douglas  party  followed  the  example  of  Hamilton, 
tad  abandoned  their  chief,  each  going  where  he  thought  it  most  convenient 
U  bis  own  security ;  so  that,  at  length,  the  castle,  after  much  loss  on  both  sides, 
«u  taken,  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  walls  left  half  demolished. 
a*  a  monument  of  the  conquest  Douglas,  being  thus  deserted  by  almost  all 
Uj  friends,  with  a  few  of  his  associates  fled  into  England.  From  thence,  not 
loot:  after,  he  made  an  inroad  with  a  small  party  into  Annandale,  which  was 
lace  possessed  by  the  king's  troops ;  but,  being  defeated  in  a  skirmish,  he  and 
an  brother  John  escaped ;  Archibald,  earl  of  Murray,  was  slain ;  George, 
toiag  severely  wounded,  was  taken  prisoner ;  and,  after  bis  wounds  were 
mrec\  was  brought  to  the  king,  and  put  to  death.  In  an  assembly  of  the  estates 
brid  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  5th  of  June,  in  the  year  1466,  James,  John,  and 
Beatrix  Douglas,  were  again  proscribed.  The  public  acts  make  Beatrix  to  be 
ikeir  mother ;  which  seems  not  very  probable  to  me,  unless  perhaps  the  others 
aught  be  called  her  sons  by  adoption.  Earl  James  being  thus  deprived  of  his 
brothers,  deserted  by  bis  friends,  and  distrusting  the  English,  as  his  last  re- 
Moree,  applied  himself  to  Donald,  king  of  the  Isles.  They  met  at  Dunstaflf- 
aage;  where  the  earl  easily  persuaded  Donald,  a  man  naturally  prone  to 
■ucbieC  to  join  him  in  the  war ;  whereupon  they  committed  great  outrages 
■a  the  king's  provinces  adjacent,  without  pajing  respect  to  age  or  sex; 
•paring  nothing  that  could  be  violated  by  fire  or  sword.  The  like  cruelty  they 
*"d  ia  Argyle  and  Arran ;  and  Douglas,  laden  with  booty,  returned  home. 
Ifter  this,  having  wasted  Lochaber  and  Murray,  he  made  an  incursion  to 
lavereess,  where  be  took  the  castle,  and  pillaged  and  burnt  the  town. 

Neither  were  the  English  quiet  all  this  while,  but,  watching  their  oppor- 
'uwtj,  they  invaded  March,  where  they  slew  some  men  of  note,  who  endea- 
vored to  oppose  their  furious  ravages;  and  so  returned  home  without  loss, 
ud  Uden  with  plunder  from  that  opulent  country.  In  the  following  year, 
Beatrix,  widow  of  the  former  earl  of  Douglas,  and  who  lived  for  some  years 
•ita  James  his  brother,  as  bis  wife,  came  to  the  king.  She  laid  all  the  fault 
«f  aer  former  miscarriages  upon  James ;  saying  that  being  a  woman,  and 
aHpless,  she  was  forced  to  that  wicked  marriage ;  but,  taking  an  advantage 
otto  absence,  she  bad  quitted  that  servile  state,  to  lay  herself  and  all  her 
•fairs  at  the  king's  feet ;  and  that  whatever  order  be  should  please  to  make 
("ttceriung  her,  or  her  estate,  she  would  willingly  obey  it.  The  king  received 
an  isto  hu  protection ;  gave  her  an  estate  in  Baton; ;  and  esponscd  her  to 
&u  ateriae  brother,  the  earl  of  Atbol.  The  wife  of  Donald  the  islander  fol- 
lowed her  example.  She  was  the  daughter  of  James  Livingston,  and  was  mar- 
**d  to  Donald  by  ber  grandfather  the  regent,  at  the  persuasion  of  the  king ; 
<*ai  eo  be  might  a  little  soften  the  rugged  disposition  of  the  man,  and  keep 
stw  aria  to  his  duty.  Bat  when  ber  kinsmen  were  restored  to  the  favour  and 
naet  they  had  formerly  enjoyed,  her  husband, on  joining  the  party  of  Donates, 
("stcd  her  every  day  with  additional  injury  ;  so  that  she  implored  the  king's 
luutaeee  against  his  barbarous  cruelty.  There  was  the  less  need  of  ber 
•asjeg  any  apology,  in  regard  to  the  marriage,  as  the  king  himself  had  been 
tie  aathor  of  it ;  so  that  she  was  nobly'  treated,  and  bad  a  large  revenue 
*tued  open  her,  by  which  she  was  enabled  to  live  honourably  during  the  rest 
*  aer  fife. 

About  the  same  time,  Patrick  Thornton,  who  had  followed  the  court  a 
(ftal  while,  yet  was  secretly  of  Dooglas's  faction,  having  got  a  convenient 
"Pportuaity,  slew  at  Dumbarton  John  Sandiland  of  Calder,  a  young  man  of 
'boot  twenty  years  of  age,  and  Alan  Stuart,  both  of  noble  families,  and  emi- 
"at  for  their  loyalty  to  the  king.  But  soon  after,  he  was  himself  taken  by 
,x+  Haas  of  the  opposite  party,  and  executed. 

T*|*  >ear  was  very  remarkable  for  the  death  of  many  noble  personages* 
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but  especially  of  William  Crichton.  Though  descended  of  a  knightly  final? 
on! j,  yet,  such  was  his  great  prudence,  fortitude,  aod  singular  Icy ahjui* 
king,  eveu  to  the  last  of  his  days,  that  his  departure  was  a  great  losiitil 
good  men.  The  neat  year,  the  English,  encouraged  by  their  former  sacrrnrs. 
made  great  spoil  in  Marob,  under  the  command  of  Henry  Percy  carl  •< 
Northumberland,  and  James  Douglas  the  exile.  In  order  to  put  a  sise  u 
these  devastations,  George  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  gathering  a  party  of  u 
countrymen  together,  made  an  assault  upon  the  plunderers,  and  drote  u*w 
whom  he  attacked  in  great  confusion  to  their  own  standards.  The  Earjut 
irritated  at  this  repulse,  advanced  with  their  army,  before  the  rest  had  re- 
covered their  colours ;  and  the  Scots  were  as  ready  to  receive  them. 

The  fight  was  conducted  on  both  sides  with  greater  courage  than  forer  Ik 
a  long  time  together ;  neither  party  appearing  to  have  the  advantage,  tad  :*' 
English,  who  were  scattered  up  and  down  the  country,  by  the  noise  ui 
tumult,  perceiving  that  the  enemy  was  come,  for  fear  of  losing  the  rick  boon 
they  had  gained,  hastened  directly  home.  Their  departure  decided  the  tirton 
though  not  an  unbloody  one,  in  favour  of  the  Scots,  there  being  start  is 
equal  number  slain  on  both  sides ;  but  many  of  the  English  were  taken  w  u* 
pursuit.  The  news  of  this  exploit  being  brought  to  the  king,  somewhat  rai*» 
his  spirits,  which  had  been  depressed  by  the  insurrections  of  bis  own  wb;*t» 
as  well  as  the  invasion  of  foreigners.  Donald  the  islander  also,  pereeniK 
the  ill  success  of  his  affairs,  was  now  induced  to  send  agents  to  the  Hut  •■ 
sue  for  a  peace.  These  messengers,  in  a  bumble  oration,  reminded  the  iac 
of  his  clemency  to  Crawford,  and  the  rest  of  bis  partisans  in  the  sejse  cwr 
As  for  their  own  offences,  they  laid  them  on  the  evil  geniua  of  the  times .  U: 
now  they  made  large  promises,  bow  loyal  and  obsequious  Donald  »<*»*i 
prove  for  the  future.  The  king  seemed  to  be  somewhat  affected  by  tVi-- 
speech,  >ct  gave  them  no  positive  answer;  neither  quite  pardoning  Dhsetd 
nor  utterly  excluding  all  hopes  of  pardon.  He  told  them,  that  tso«r>  ?* 
crimes  of  Donald  were  numerous  and  glaring,  be  discovered  no  sigs  of  re- 
pentance ;  and  that  if  he  really  was  as  penitent  as  he  pretended  to  be  -i 
words,  or  wished  to  be  thought  sincere  in  what  be  professed,  be  shoeM  w»' 
restitution  for  the  loss  he  had  formerly  occasioned,  and  restore  their  est*  *• 
to  the  rightful  owners  who  bad  been  deprived  of  them ;  and  thus  cancel  t>* 
memory  of  his  former  mischiefs,  by  some  emineot  and  loyal  service.  ~  I'  • 
true,"  said  be,  "  no  virtue  becomes  a  king  more  than  clemency;  hat  <u* 
most  be  had,  lest  the  reins  of  government  be  not  let  loose  by  too  ntocb  Uv> 
and  so  the  wicked  be  made  rather  more  insolent,  than  good  men  exerir ' ' 
their  duty  by  it,"  He  added,  that  he  would  give  Donald  and  hit  part?  v 
to  manifest,  by  some  tokens,  that  they  repented  of  their  miscarriages  •  1:  - 
that  they  should  always  find  him  acting  towards  them  as  their  deed*,  **<*  * -: 
their  words,  deserved  from  his  hands.  In  the  mean  time  tbey  need  not '" 
for  now  they  had  it  in  their  own  power,  whether  they  would  every  mis  '.* 
happy,  or  miserable,  for  the  future. 

Intestine  feuds  Ming  hereby  either  composed,  or  laid  asleep,  the  liar.  •«• 
all  his  care  against  the  English.  Whilst  be  was  consulting  about  earn  ?; 
on  a  war  with  them,  on  account  of  their  frequent  viola  lions  of  treaties,  »• 
bassadors  came  at  that  very  crisis  from  the  English  nobility,  tode«irr  ■' 
against  Henry  their  king,  who  had  slighted  them  by  advancing  upstart*.  as. 
following  their  counsels,  with  those  of  his  wife,  a  woman  of  mascetis*  *«  *• 
and  courage.  Besides,  Henry  had  incurred  the  contempt  of  his  pr*f' 
and  the  displeasure  of  bis  friends,  because  things  had  not  succeeded  »*■"*  * 
Gaseoigne  and  Normandy ;  for  they  having  lost  so  many  provinces,  and**'*: 
now  pent  op  within  the  ancient  limits  of  their  own  island,  were  discoetretr4 
and  openly  declared,  that  the  king's  indolence,  and  the  queen's  pride,  *<r 
no  longer  to  be  endured.  The  heads  of  the  conspiracy  mere  Richard  est' 
York,  and  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick.  After  the  Bajtlisa  ant*» 
sadors  had  discoursed  much  in  justification  of  their  taking  op  arms  *P"*; 
Henry,  and  also  concerning  their  own  power,  and  the  cowardly  dispositw  ■* 
their  king,  they  craved  aid  against  him,  as  being  a  commoo  coe».t.  ■' ' 
was  fearful  in  war,  sordid  in  peace,  and  who  had  nourished  chil  dis*-'  • 
among  the  Scuta    by  having  supported  their  exiles.    Withal,  they  proot" 
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tbty  raised  the  victory,  to  restore  the  eastles  and  countries  wbieb  had 
reo  taken  io  fomner  wars  from  Scotland.  The  kins;,  by  the  advice  of  bis 
Miorii,  made  answer,  that  he  knew  before  the  state  of  the  English  affairs, 
ad  tbat  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  right  or  demands  on  either  side ;  bnt  that 
r  voold  not  interpose  himself  as  an  arbiter  in  another  man's  kingdom,  unless 
t  were  chosen  by  both  parties  to  tbat  office.  As  to  the  war,  be  said  he  had 
*r  iioce  determined  to  revenge  the  injuries  of  former  times ;  and,  since  he 
wld  not  by  law  obtain  the  places  he  had  lost,  owing  to  these  discords,  be 
ould  endeavour  to  recover  them  by  force ;  bnt  that  if  tbe  duke  of  York,  with 
r»  party,  would  promise  to  restore  them,  be  would  assist  him  against  Henry. 
he  ambassadors  agreed  to  the  terms,  and  so  returned  home.  The  king  then 
lettered  his  forces,  and  was  about  to  march,  when,  just  in  tbe  instant  of 
nr.  an  English  impostor,  sent  bv  Henry,  met  him.  He  had  been  a  long 
«r  st  Rome,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  speech  and  custom  of  the 
tiltaos.  His  habit  and  train  corresponded  perfectly  with  the  character  he 
turned,  and  he  had  counterfeit  letters  as  from  the  pope;  which  made  unsus- 
«rtiag  men  believe  that  he  was  actually  a  legate  sent  from  him ;  while,  to 
no  the  greater  credit  to  his  imposture,  he  bad  a  monk  with  him,  whose 
»n*d  sanctity  made  the  fraud  less  suspected.  These  men  were  brought  to 
be  king,  and,  in  the  pope's  name,  commanded  him  to  proceed  no  further 
nth  bit  army ;  for  if  he  did,  they  were  empowered  to  excommunicate  him 
nth  bell,  book,  and  candle:  "  For  his  holiness,"  said  they, 4t  is  wholly  intent 
ipoa  a  war  against  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom ;  and  so  would  have 
lifl>rences  composed  all  over  Europe,  that  the  people  may  be  free  for  the  enter- 
riir."  Tbey  averred  also,  that  they  were  sent  before,  to  give  tbe  king  notice 
><  it ;  bat  that  there  was  a  more  aolemn  embassy,  wbieh  would  shortly  arrive, 
uri  «aich,  they  believed,  was  already  come  as  far  as  France,  to  depide  tbe 
-'il  discords  in  England,  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  tbe  Scots  for  the  wrongs 
*}  bad  sustained.  The  king  had  no  conception  of  any  fraud  in  the  case,  and 
u  W  desired  nothing  more  than  an  honourable  peace,  because  things  at  home 
"re  aot  quite  settled  to  his  mind,  he  therefore  obeyed  tbe  legate,  and  disbanded 
■»  trmy.  But  he  had  hardly  done  this,  before  be  was  advised  from  England, 
'kit  this  supposed  ambassador  was  a  cheat ;  so  that  he  raised  some  new 
fatt;  sad,  because  he  could  not  join  tbe  duke  of  York,  that  be  might 
tav  of  some  of  tbe  royal  armies  from  bim,  and  at  the  same  time  revenge 
hi  ova  wrongs,  be  marched  directly  to  Roxburgh;  which  town  he  took,  and 
destroyed  it  at  his  first  eoming.  Whilst,  however,  he  was  laying  siege  to  the 
!**tie.  ambassadors  came  from  the  duke  of  York  and  his  associates,  inform- 
i*t  aim,  that  their  king  was  overcome,  and  the  war  ended  in  England.  They 
n«e  bim  thanks  for  his  good  will,  in  assisting  them  in  the  maintenance  of 
tar  cause;  and  assured  him,  that  they  would,  in  time,  requite  the  courtesy ; 
tvtthat,  at  present,  tbey  desired  him  not  only  to  raise  the  siege,  and  witb- 
*»■  ab  troops  from  the  castle,  but  likewise  forbear  from  aoy  other  act  of 
Utility  against  England ;  otherwise  the  people  would  not  be  satisfied,  unless 
*a  army  was  immediately  sent  against  tbe  Scots.  James  congratulated  them 
00  their  victory ;  but  asked  the  ambassadors,  whether  the  duke  of  York  had 
pun  them  nothing  in  command,  concerning  tbe  performance  of  bis  late  pro- 
Kl*t.  Tbey  answered,  that  be  bad  not.  "  Then/'  said  he,  "  before  your 
tfctkusy  came  to  me,  I  was  determined  to  pull  down  that  castle,  which  is 
iitt  upoo  my  land;  neither,  since  that,  am  I  so  much  obliged  by  the 
"*  testes  of  the  (action,  as  to  give  over  an  enterprise,  which  is  begun,  and 
'Iqhmi  fobbed.  Aa  for  the  threatenings,  whether  they  are  their  own,  or  tbat 
*  ""ir  people,  let  them  look  to  it:  go  you,  and  tell  them,  that  I  will  not  be 
ff*oted  hence  by  words,  but  by  blows."  Thus  the  ambntsadors  were  dis- 
*,|»*d  without  their  errand.  And,  whilst  he  pressed  upon  the  besieged  with 
1,1  ti*  hardships  of  war,  Donald  the  islander  came  into  his  camp,  with  a  con- 
"Arable  body  of  his  countrymen.  He,  to  obtain  tbe  easier  pardon  for  his 
:''t  offences,  and  fully  to  make  atonement  and  reconcile  the  king,  promised 
***«  last,  if  he  would  march  forward  into  the  enemy's  country,  as  long  as  he 
***  tore,  ha  would  advance  a  mile  before  the  royal  army,  and  so  endure  the 
^**f4  of  the  first  onset,  and  stand  the  greatest  shocks.  But  he  was 
to  iwmmlo  near  the  king ;  yet  some  of  his  troops  were  sent 
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to  prey  upon  the  country.  It  happened  alio,  that,  at  the  same  tee.  AJrtuv 
der  Gordon,  carl  of  Hantly,  brought  in  new  forces  to  the  king,  which  Mm- 
sion  of  strength  made  him  more  resolute  to  continue  the  siege,  tboar, i  i 
stou  t  defence  was  made  by  the  garrison.  It  had  hitherto  been  a  blockade  ash 
but  now  vigorous  operations  were  carried  on  against  the  place,  and.  at  u>» 
were  troops  enough,  the  soldiers  relieved  each  other ;  while  the  besieged  sufrv* 
a  daily  diminution,  many  being  slain,  numbers  wounded,  and  the  rest  wesm* 
with  continued  toil  and  labour.  To  intimidate  them  the  more,  the  king  zr- 
command  to  batter  part  of  the  wall  with  iron  ordnance,  which  were  then  urn* 
used,  and  were  very  terrible;  but  whilst  he  was  very  bnjy  about  one  of  tars 
to  encourage  and  press  on  the  work,  the  piece  exploded,  and,  with  its  fix** 
drove  out  a  wooden  wedge,  or  plug,  which  immediately  struck  the  king  ecu 
on  the  earth,  without  hurting  any  one  else.  The  courtiers  that  steed  next  ha 
though  terrified  at  this  sudden  aceident,  yet  covered  his  body,  lest  the  rep*-, 
of  his  death  should  make  the  common  soldiers  run  awaj.  The  oeeea,  vfc 
came  that  very  day  to  the  camp,  did  not  spend  the  time  in  feminine  lunwntt- 
tions,  but  called  the  nobles  together,  and  exhorted  them  to  be  of  food  coenr 
telling  them  that  so  many  valiant  men  should  not  be  dismayed  at  the  hn  f 
one ;  and  that  it  would  be  dishonourable  to  desert  a  business  that  was  sow 
a  conclusion.  She  added,  that  she  would  herself  speedily  bring  them  utttr 
kitig,  iu  the  place  of  him  that  was  slain ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  tiar,  tin 
should  press  with  might  and  main  upon  the  enemy,  lest  they  grew  more  rm 
lule  upon  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  general,  and  imagine,  that  sD  ft* 
courage  of  so  many  valiant  men  was  extinguished  in  the  fate  of  one  prr»« 
The  officers,  ashamed  to  be  exceeded  in  courage  by  a  woman,  assaulted  w 
castle  with  such  violence,  that  neither  party  was  sensible  of  the  lees  of  ta- 
king. In  the  mean  time,  his  son  James,  who  was  then  about  seven  yean  *■ 
age,  was  brought  into  the  camp,  and  saluted  as  sovereign.  Nor  was  it  k*; 
after,  before  the  English,  quite  tired  out  with  watching,  and  fatigued  •»:• 
continued  service,  surrendered  up  the  castle  to  the  new  king,  on  conditio*  * 
being  allowed  to  march  away  with  bag  and  baggage.  The  castle,  that  it  unci 
not  be  the  occasion  of  another  war,  was  levelled  to  the  ground.  Sack  •* 
the  end  of  James  II.  in  the  year  of  Christ  1460,  a  few  days  before  the  attie 
nal  equinox,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  34th  of  his  reign.  He  *•» 
been  ever  exercised,  even  from  his  youth,  in  domestic  or  foreign  wars ;  •» 
bore  both  the  conditions  of  life,  prosperity  and  adversity,  with  great  ssodm 
tion  of  mind.  He  shewed  such  valour  against  bis  enemies,  and  such  earn** » 
to  those  who  submitted  themselves,  that  all  estates  were  much  aflktrd  m 
his  loss ;  and  his  death  was  the  more  lamented,  because  it  was  sudor*.  •» 
in  the  flower  of  his  age,  after  having  escaped  many  dangers,  and  whta  £' 
expectation  of  his  virtues  was  at  the  highest.  He  was  also  missed  the  mm 
because  his  son  was  yet  unfit  for  the  government,  and  when  men  censem • 
what  miseries  they  had  suffered  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  sskrt  • 
which  fire  were  hardly  yet  covered  up,  the  recollection  of  the  past,  sad  o* 
reflection  that  memory  induced,  made  them  augur  unfavourably  of  the  faux 
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Janis  III.  fa*  Hvndnd  end  fourth  JTtae,  6#swn  to  rtten  A.  D.  146U 
James  II.  as  I  have  related,  being  slain  in  his  camp,  to  prevent  all  swt 


disputes  concerning  the  right  of  succession,  as  had  happened  nt  other 
his  son  James,  a  child  of  about  seven  years  old,  who  was  the  younger  i** 
survivor  of  twin  brothers,  entered  upon  the  sovereignty  in  the  town  of  K***1 
The  nobles,  according  to  custom,  having  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  te  t'» 
eight  days  after  he  began  his  reign,  he  left  the  army,  and  retired  te  tbeeutk 
of  Edinburgh,  to  bo  under  the  care  of  his  mother,  till  an  assemblv  of  the  ttitri 
should  be  held  for  the  arrangement  of  the  important  concerns  of  the  kiogdee 
The  assembly  was  sommooed  later  than  ordinary,  because  matter*  •' f 
ueither  composed  in  England,  nor  quiet  in  Scotland ;  so  that  the  usemliij  •<" 
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•f  opute,  ibt  war  was  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to ;  that  so  they  might 
rrieop  eh)  injuries,  and  punish  their  enemies  by  gaining  some  notable  advan- 
tage e?er  those  who  always  lay  upon. the  watch  to  profit  by  the  distresses 
of  others.  For  this  end,  they  marched  into  the  enemy's  country,  without  any 
reiutaace ;  where  they  committed  much  damage,  and  demolished  many  castles, 
from  wbeace  the  English  had  been  accustomed  to  make  incursions.  The  chief 
of  tbeae  fortresses  was  Werk,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tweed, 
and.  by  its  neighbourhood,  was  very  injurious  to  the  country  of  March.  The 
•nay  having  ravaged  the  enemy's  country,  as  far  as  they  could,  for  the  time 
<<f  ihe  year,  at  the  beginning  of  winter  returned  home. 

This  year,  Henry,  king  of  England,  was  taken  by  the  duke  of  York,  and 
brooght  to  London,  where  a  form  of  peace  was  concluded  between  tbem,  for 
Henry  durst  not  deny  any  thing ;  "  That  he,  as  long  as  he  lived,  should  bear 
the  oame  and  outward  show  of  a  king,  but  that  the  power  of  government 
ifcoold  be  in  York,  under  the  name  of  a  protector ;  and  that,  on  the  death  of 
He ory,  the  regal  title  should  be  transferred  to  Richard  and  his  posterity/9 
Whilst  these  things  were  transacted  at  London,  newa  arrived  that  the  queen 
•m  ottrehing  with  a  great  army  to  rescue  her  husband  from  prison.  York, 
•f4n  this,  went  out  to  engage  her,  with  about  five  thousand  men,  leaving  the 
rari  of  Warwick  behind.  He  marched  as  far  as  Yorkshire ;  and,  that  it  might 
not  be  said,  that  he  who  in  France  had  defended  himself  against  numerous 
forces,  not  nith  walls,  but  arms,  now  shunned  combat  with  a  woman,  he 
taffhl  against  a  number  far  greater  than  his  own,  and,  in  the  battle,  fell,  as 
•ell  u  his  youngest  son,  and  a  great  many  nobles.  The  heads  of  the  cora- 
Baaders  were  plaeed  as  a  spectacle  on  the  gates  of  York.  The  queen,  thus 
'Kiorious,  marched  on  to  deliver  her  husband,  but  was  met  by  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  bringing  the  king  with  him,  as  if  he  would  defend  the  compact 
sude  concerning  the  kingdom  under  his  auspices.  Both  armies  met  at  St. 
Ubaa's,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  old  Verulam ;  where  the  queen  was  again 
fee  eoootjcror.  She  alew  the  principal  officers  of  the  adverse  army,  released 
brr  husband,  and  marched  towa/ds  London ;  but,  finding  that  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, whom  she  had  sent  to  collect  fresh  forces,  had  been  defeated  by 
Edward,  the  son  of  her  enemy  Richard,  the  late  duke  of  York ;  and  knowing 
betides,  what  cruel  hatred  the  citizens  of  London  bore  against  her.  she  with- 
drew towards  Northumberland,  which  country  she  looked  upon  as  the  seminary 
w  ftooree  of  her  strength.  But  there  she  was  overcome  in  a  bloody  fight; 
■ore  tbae  36,000  valiant  men  being,  according  to  report,  slain  on  both  sides, 
**d  the  enemy  pressing  upon  her,  and  giving  her  no  time  to  collect  her  forces, 
•be.  «ith  her  husband  and  son,  fled  into  Scotland. 

The  conqueror  called  himself  Edward  IY.  king  of  England.  Henry  craved 
•d  ia  bis  distress,  and,  through  James  Kennedy,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
•base  authority  in  Scotland  then  exceeded  that  of  all  others,  and  whose  pru- 
°*ace  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  be  was  entertained  with  great  honour  and 
rfpect,  so  that  he  had  some  prospect  of  recovering  his  former  fortune ;  to 
•oeriab  which  hope,  by  all  the  means  he  possessed,  be  restored  tho  town  of 
Brviek  to  the  Scots,  which  the  English  had  held  ever  since  the  days  of 
Edvard  L  The  Scots,  upon  this  obligation,  assisted  Henry  in  all  things ; 
*°t  only  ia  repairing  the  wreck  of  bis  fallen  fortunes,  but  promising  him  more 
u4.  ia  time,  to  recover  his  right  And,  that  the  friendship  now  begun,  might 
I*  the  store  firmly  established,  the  two  queens,  who  were  both  of  French 
toreat,  began  to  treat  concerning  a  marriage  between  the  sister  of  James 
**4  the  son  of  Henry,  whom  they  called  prince  of  Wales,  though  neither  was 
jet  irvea  years  old.  Philip  of  Burgundy,  uncle  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  but 
*  aortal  enemy  to  the  queen  of  England,  in  order  to  hinder  this  marriage, 
•cat  Groutbos,  a  nobleman,  aa  his  ambassador  for  the  purpose.  Philip  at  this 
■ia*  waa  to  raneorously  inimical  to  Renatus,  the  grandfather  of  the  young  lady 
*J  the  mother's  side,  that  be  sought  all  occasions  to  hinder  bis  family  from 
taereasing ;  in  conaequence  of  which*  out  of  favour  to  him,  the  matter  was,  at 
i>«t  line,  rather  delayed  than  annulled.  But  the  fortune  of  Henry  protracted 
ibai  union  whiob  Philip  of  Burgundy  feared.  Being  somewhat  encouraged  by 
"*  kindness  of  the  Scots  towards  him,  and  also  by  some  comfortable  letters 
acat  from  his  friends  out  of  England,  he  sent  bis  wifo  beyond  sea  to  Kenatus, 
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ber  father,  to  procure  what  aid  she  could  from  her  foreig a  coonexi 
prevailed  so  far  id  France,  as  to  secure  ac  asylum  there  for  her  adhercou.  * 
the  exclusion  of  her  adversaries ;  and,  moreover,  she  obtained  two  thoeua; 
men,  as  Monstrelet  says,  under  Warren,  their  genera! ;  but  oor  writer*.  i« 
well  as  the  English,  with  whom  I  rather  agree,  reduce  the  Dumber  t>  :•■ 
hundred,  which  thej  say  were  commanded  by  Peter  Brice,  or,  as  soar  r. 
him,  Brace,  a  Briton,  and  that  they  were  rather  companions  for  her  j*mrT< 
than  an  auxiliary  aid.    With  this  small  band  she  returned  into  ScotlaiMi  • 
thought  fit  to  attempt  something,  not  doubting  but  that,  at  the  report  of  forr . 
assistance,  the  English  would  rise  and  join  ber.     Whereupon,  she  aui 
descent  at  Tyncmoutb;  but  this  small  company,  being  dismayed  on  he  a*  ■ . 
that  a  great  force  was  coming  against  them,  returned  to  their  ships,  ar.ii  - 
doing  any  thing  remarkable ;  where,  also,  as  if  fortune  had  crossed  them  oa . 
hands,  they  met  with  a  dreadful  storm,  which  drove  the  greatest  part  of  «■ 

Jueen's  followers  into  Berwick ;  but  some  of  them  weie  cast  opoo  the  u*  • 
iindisfarne,  where  they  were  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  put  to  the  sword. 
The  heroic  queen,  however,  was  not  discouraged  at  this  misfortooc.  u- 
enlisted  a  great  number  of  Scots  to  join  with  her  own  soldiers,  and  reM.w 
to  try  her  fortune  once  more.    Accordingly,  leaving  ber  son  at  Ber » irk. » 
and  her  husband  entered  Northumberland,  from  whence  she  maoV  jr. 
devastation,  with  fire  and  sword,  in  all  the  adjacent  parts.    On  the  report  .* 
this  new  army,  some  of  the  nobles,  as  the  duke  of  Somerset,  Ralph  Pcro 
and  many  other  old  friends  of  Henry,  who,  for  fear  of  the  times*  had  rem -J 
to  king  Edward,  came  in  to  them;  but  there  was  a  far  greater  confluence  fna 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  England,  of  such  persons  as  had  led  irregular  lm» 
in  hopes  of  some  new  plunder.    To  repress  this  commotion,  Edward  bm:? 
great  military  preparations  both  by  land  and  sea.     He  commanded  the  b*.1 
Montague,  with  a  great  part  of  the  nobility,  to  march  against  tbeenrui 
while  he  himself  followed  with  his  whole  army.    Both  parties  pitched  tat* 
tents  not  far  from  Hexham ;  but  the  common  soldiers,  who  enlisted  oah  f»« 
booty,  beginning  to  desert,  Henry  thought  it  best,  in  such  a  desperate  cm* 
to  hazard  a  battle;  and  accordingly  the  fight  began,  wherein  hews*  ('re- 
thrown, his  chief  friends  were  slain  or  taken,  and  be  himself  made  a  *»«•" 
retreat  to  Berwick.    Of  the  prisoners,  some  bad  their  heads  cut  off  oo  ;» 
spot,  but  others  were  reserved  for  execution.    Edward,  having  thus  f -'-f 
the  day  by  his  generals,  came  himself  to  Durham,  in  order  to  prevent  t.Sc  : 
cursions  of  the  Scots  by  the  terror  of  his  army ;  and  also,  that  by  bis  pre*- 
he  might  quell  any  domestic  insurrections,  if  any  should  arise.    While  UV" 
he  sent  out  part  of  his  force,  under  several  commanders,  to  take  those  pU*r< 
which  were  possessed  by  his  enemies,  of  which  he  redoced  many  by  suww,  •• 
compelled  them  to  capitulate,  and  at  last  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Alo*  •  *> 
This  fortress,  which  was  greater  and  stronger  than  the  rest,  was  defended  b« » 
garrison  of  French,  who  held  out  bravely,  in  hopes  of  relief  from  ScoiiiW 
which  was  near  at  band.    The  Scots,  however,  having  lately  met  with  ill  *~ 
cess  in  England,  could  not  so  soon  levy  an  army  as  the  present  fiujr** 
required,  for  the  raising  of  the  siege.    But  whilst  others  were,  at  this  r&»  * 
backward,  and  delayed  their  decision,  George  earl  of  Angus,  with  great  b.** 
ness  and  bravery,  undertook  the  hazardous  attempt.    Having  raised  i«*  ** 
bit  friends,  vassals,  and  the  neighbouring  province,  of  which  he  was  icw** 
about  ten  thousand  cavalry,  he  came  to  the  castle,  and  supplied  the  Frcort 
garrison  with  some  spare  horses  he  had  brought  for  the  purpose,  sad  » 
carried  them  all  off  safe  into  Scotland,  whilst  the  English  stood  lesfetf 
on.  amazed  at  the  boldness  of  his  enterprise;  either  thinking  that  Doer)-' 
had  help  near  at  hand,  or  rather  hoping  to  have  the  castle  given  op  wit****  • 
battle,  end  so  the>  wonld  not  pot  the  whole  to  hazard,  by  joining  ia  ***'• 
with  that  small,  though  select  party.     Edward  settled  guards  at  all  «*» 
venient  places,  that  no  insurgent  troops  might  pass;  and  then,  as  if  at  *d 
qnicted  the  whole  kingdom,  he  returned  to  London. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  exiled  Henry,  either  flattered  into  booes  by  *' 
friends,  or  weary  of  his  banishment,  determined  to  shelter  hiaueti  pm»*»? 
amongst  his  adherents  in  England.  But  fortune  continuing  to  fro* a  apes  *• 
bo  was  discovered,  taken,  and  carried  to  London,  where  lie  was  eoanaoei 
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pritoaer  to  the  Tower;  and  bis  wife  Margaret,  distrusting  her  present  affairs, 
vita  ber  son  and  a  few  followers  left  Scotland,  and  sailed  over  to  her  father 
Reaates,  ia  France. 

To  rearn  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  The  time  for  the  assembly,  which  was 
summoned  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh,  baring  arrived,  there  was  a  very  fall 
aitrodanee,  bat  the  body  was  divided  into  two  parties.  Some  of  the  nobles 
adhered  to  the  qoeeo ;  bat  the  far  greater  part  joined  James  Kennedy,  and 
Georf e  Dooglas,  earl  of  Angus,  who  were  the  heads  of  the  opposition.  The 
qoeea  lodged  in  the  castle ;  the  bishop  and  the  earl  lay  in  the  abbey  of  Holy- 
roodaoase,  at  the  farther  part  of  the  suburbs,  towards  the  east.  The  cause  of 
taeduseosioo  was  the  claim  of  the  qoeen  to  have  the  tutelage  or  guardiao- 
•aip  of  her  son ;  while  the  other  party  judged  it  most  fit,  that  one  should  be 
ehosea  oat  of  the  whole  assembly,  for  that  important  charge.  The  queen 
pleaded  very  strongly  the  tenderness  of  a  mother,  and  the  powerful  ties  of 
interest  and  blood.  The  adverse  party  insisted  on  the  old  law,  confirmed  by 
ooiflterrepied  custom.  On  the  third  day  of  the  assembly,  the  qoeen  came 
(mm  the  castle  with  her  followers,  and  caused  herself  to  be  decreed  guardian 
4  the  king,  and  governess  of  the  kingdom,  by  her  own  faction,  and  so  re- 
turned back  again.  When  Kennedy  heard  of  this,  he  hastened  with  his  party 
mto  the  market-place,  and  there,  in  a  long  speech,  told  the  multitude,  who 
•ere  aomeroasly  collected  about  him,  "That  he  and  his  associates  aimed  at 
nothing  hot  the  public  good,  and  the  observation  of  their  ancient  laws ;  bat 
tsat  their  adversaries  were  each  of  them  led  by  bis  private  advantage;  and 
this  be  would  evidently  make  appear,  if  he  might  have  a  place  allotted,  and 
freedom  to  dispute  the  point."  This  said,  be  retired  with  his  followers  to  his 
Wging;  hot  before  he  bad  gone  far  from  the  market-place,  he  heard  that  the 
other  party  was  coming  down  armed  from  the  castle.  Douglas  looking  upon 
f-*t»  as  an  intolerable  thing,  that  valiant  men  should  yield  to  the  threats  of  a 
few.  and  that  their  retirement  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  flight,  would  have 
utaalted  the  adjoining  gate  of  the  city,  bad  he  not  been  restrained  by  Ken- 
nedy. Defenceless  as  he  was,  he  seemed  bent  upon  attacking  armed  men ; 
tat  the  bishops  of  Glassow,  Galloway,  and  Dunblane,  upon  noise  of  the 
Qprosr,  came  u,  and  by  their  mediation  the  matter  was  so  far  composed,  that 
a  trace  wss  agreed  upon  for  a  month. 

Though  the  chiefs  of  the  faction  were  thus  quieted,  yet  the  multitude  could 
sot  be  restrained  from  expressing  their  wrath  and  indignation,  in  rough  and 
•strp  language,  against  the  queen,  whose  conduct,  they  said,  was  dishonour- 
able to  the  kingdom,  and  indecent  in  herself.  '*  What,"  said  they,  "  ia  the 
«aio«r  of  the  old  Scots  reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb,  that,  amongst  thousands, 
fttre  u  none  worthy  to  govern  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  bat  a  woman' 
Wu  there  no  man,  they  exclaimed,  M  to  rule  over  the  nation ;  and  lead 
the  greatest  part  of  bis  life  in  arms?  What  likelihood  was  there,  that  those, 
•bo  «ere  already  disinclined  to  respect  their  king,  should  yield  obedience  to 
a  foreign  woman?  Was  it  to  be  endured  that  men,  born  and  bred  up  to 
urn,  who  had  undergone  so  much  labour,  and  lost  so  much  blood,  should 
ti.-bf  !T  give  op  themselves  to  the  servitude  of  a  woman?  What  if  the  English 
^Uuld  invade  them,  as  they  had  often  done  at  other  times,  in  revenge  of  their 
tones,  with  a  great  army?  Who  coold,  in  that  case,  set  up  the  standard, 
■ad  lead  them  out  to  battle?  Who  could  give,  or  accept,  terms  of  peace  or 
varT   Saeh  were  the  discourses  of  the  common  people  in  all  their  clubs. 

Bat  in  the  course  of  a  month  their  minds  were  somewhat  more  calm ;  and 
u*  traee  being  at  an  end,  there  was  another  convention,  where  the  queen 
*J*l ed  this  for  herself,  in  justification  of  her  cause,  "  That,  since  she  bad  not 
'fttertd  apon  the  government,  the  year  before,  by  force,  or  against  the  minds 
•'the  nobility,  but,  being  chosen  to  that  dignity  by  their  unanimous  consent, 
k*d  oaiv  used  her  own  right,  she  took  it  amiss  to  be  degraded,  especially  as 
00  m»e  at  all  was  imputed  to  her  administration.  If,  (said  she,)  as  is  usual, 
"fees  of  relation  be  considered  in  guardianship,  there  is  none  nearer  than 
•  •other;  if  the  safety  of  the  king  was  in  their  view,  none  could  be  mora 
'aitafal;  'for  other  persons  might  have  their  various  and  distinct  hopes  from 
aia  death,  but  that  nothing  remained  for  her,  except  to  mourn  for  the  loss  of 
M  **ar  i  Mv*    Bat  if  they  had  respect  to  the  good  of  the  public,  they  should 
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reflect  that  she  was  a  stranger,  and  had  no  concern  or  interest  la  their  fleatle 
or  friendships,  which  was  a  point  of  importance  in  those  who  sat  at  the  hwo 
of  government,  it  being  necessary  that  they  should  not  only  be  free  Cr«s 
virions  courses,  bat  likewise  from  those  temptations  which  aright  net  aim 
opon  their  mind  to  pervert  jastice  and  judgment  Some  had  opoli 
kinsmen,  connexions,  by  whose  interest  they  might  hope  for  a  pafltaaV 
their  offences,  or,  at  least,  an  easier  pardon;  nay,  sometimes  rwJeva 
compelled  to  square  and  accommodate  their  actions  to  the  will  aatd 
of  friends.  As  for  herself,  the  queen  said,  her  innocence  alone 
advocate;  she  had  but  one  son  to  regard,  and  the  benefits  and 
both  were  closely  joined  and  interwoven.  Were  it  not,  she  observed, 
considerations,  she  would  choose  muoh  rather  to  live  a  quiet  aad  nappy 
retirement,  with  the  good  opinion  of  all,  than  undergo  the  enmity  of  afl 
ders,  by  punishing  their  crimes;  nay,  sometimes  to  incur  even  the 
of  the  virtuous.  Neither  was  it  a  new  thing  for  a  woman  to  desire  the 
of  a  kingdom,  since  not  only  in  Britain,  but  even  in  the  greatest 
powerful  nations  on  the  continent,  women  had  enjoyed  the  supi 
and  their  reigns  were  such,  that  their  subjects  never  repeated 
government/' 

When  she  had  thus  spoken,  many  assented  to  her;  partly  to  secmn 
in  her  future  grace  and  favour;  partly  in  hopes  that  the  fruits  of  other  pewjpfr'* 
envy  would  redound  to  their  advantage :  nay,  there  were  some,  who 
evil  surmise,  that,  if  an  election  should  take  place,  they  woold  tbeeasejvi 
passed  over  as  less  lit;  and  therefore  they  rather  desired,  that  the  ej< 
should  be  made  head  over  them  all,  than  that  others,  who  were  either 
equals  In  rank,  or  even  of  a  superior  order,  should  be  preferred  before 

However,  the  more  upright  part  of  the  nobility  shewed,  both  by 
countenances  and  speeches,  that  they  were  disgusted  at  the  queen's  orati** 
but  that  which  principal!  v  affected  the  whole  assembly,  was  the  aothoritj  aa»f 
speech  of  James  Kennedy,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  who,  it  is 
spoke  in  this  manner : 

"  It  Is  my  chief  desire,  noble  peers,  that  they  whose  aim  is  the 
all  in  general,  might  freely  declare  their  minds,  without  offence  to  aay 
person  in  particular.  But  in  our  present  circumstances,  when  the  seen*  ' 
things,  delivered  for  the  public  good,  is  wrested  and  tamed  to  the  irpsi— i  .- 
of  those  private  individuals  who  speak  them,  it  is  a  very  diaVnlt  tanas;  t* 
observe  sueh  a  mean  between  conflicting  beats  and  different  opinio**,  as  aut 
to  incur  the  resentment  of  ooe  or  other  of  the  parties.  As  for  mj  sei£  I  w/ial  *e 
temper  and  moderate  my  discourse,  that  no  man  shall  oomnlaia  of  sne.  with- 
out first  confessing  his  own  guilt:  yet  I  shall  use  the  libertv  of  speech,  rercrtni 
from  our  ancestors,  with  such  moderation,  that  as,  on  the  one  side.  I 
to  prejudice  no  man;  so,  on  the  other,  neither  for  fear  nor  favour  wffl  I 
by  any  thing  which  is  for  use  in  the  debate  before  as.  1  see,  that  there 
opinions  which  retard  and  impede  our  concord;  the  one  is 'of  those  w  ho  jedgr 
that,  in  a  matter  relating  to  the  general  good,  an  election  oat  of  the 
to  be  made:  and,  as  we  all  meet  to  give  our  suffrages  in  a  basil 
ing  the  safety  of  the  entire  kingdom,  so  it  is  just  and  fit.  that  no 
be  excluded  from  the  hopes  of  that  honour,  who  seeks  to  obtain  it  by 
and  virtuous  methods.  The  other  is,  of  sacb  as  think  that  it  will  he  a  g»w»t 
injury  done  to  the  queen,  who  is  both  a  noble  princess  and  aa  emerDraf 
woman,  if  she  be  not  preferred  before  all  others  in  the  guardianship  of  acr 
son,  and  the  administration  of  the  government  of  the  kingdom. 

M  Of  these  two  opinions,  I  prefer  the  former,  and  will  presently  give  *•* 
my  reasons  for  it.  In  the  mean  time,  1  so  far  approve  of  the  naiad  of  the 
latter,  as  to  think  it  below  the  queen's  grandeur  that  any  single  persoa  shewid 
vie  with  her  lor  this  point  of  honour,  lest  her  authority,  which  ought  te  he,  a* 
la  truth  it  is,  accounted  venerable,  should  be  lessened  by  ooc*radtejc  *ttfc 
inferiors;  and  indeed  I  should  be  wholly  of  their  judgment,  if  the  ^Pfrwie  U« 
here,  about  the  honour  of  one,  and  not  the  safety  of  all  Bat,  sine*  vtm, 
this  day,  to  make  a  determination  about  that  which  concerns  the  tivea  aad 
fortunes  of  all  private  men,  and  the  safety  of  the  whole  kingdom  besides,  it  ■♦ 
highly  requisite  that  single  interests  and  concerns  of  every  kind  ■hnsjhl  st«f 
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mn«]  gite  way  to  this  consideration;  and  therefore  I  earnestly  advise  those  who 
are  of  this  opinion,  so  to  consult  the  dignity  of  the  queen,  as  not  to  forget,  at 
Use  now  time,  the  reference  they  owe  to  the  laws,  the  old  customs,  and  the 
ani? erssl  good  of  their  country,  if  they  can  shew  that  it  is  lawful,  and  pub- 
licly expedient,  that  the  guardianship  of  the  king,  and  the  regency  of  the 
kingdom,  ought  to  be  in  the  qneen's  hands,  I  will  be  of  their  opinion.  But,  if 
what  they  plead  for  be  pernicious  to  the  public,  I  hope  the  queen  first,  and 
nest  all  good  men,  will  pardon  me,  if  (always  saving  the  majesty  of  the  qaeen, 
as  sacred,  so  far  as  by  law  and  the  custom  of  our  ancestors  I  may,)  I  do  not 
conceal  my  opinion,  or,  rather,  if  I  speak  out  that  with  freedom,  which  it 
were  the  greatest  impiety  in  me  to  conceal.  To  begin,  then,  with  the  laws: 
there  was  one  made  above  five  hundred  years  ago,  by  our  king  Kenneth,  a 
prince  no  less  eminent  for  his  wisdom  and  prudence,  than  for  his  military 
achievenwats;  and  it  was  assented  and  yielded  to  by  all  the  orders  of  the 
state;  sad  approved  of  even  to  this  very  day,  by  the  observance  of  several 
ages,  'That  when  the  king  happens  to  be  a  minor,  the  parliament  of  the  na- 
tion shall  assemble,  and  choose  some  one  man,  eminent  for  wisdom  and  power, 
to  be  his  guardian,  and  to  govern  him  as  long  as  he  shall  be  unable  to  wield 
the  sceptre  with  bis  own  hands.'  Though  this  law  be  referred  to  Kenneth  as 
the  author,  yet  it  seems  to  me,  that  be  did  not  so  much  enact  it  first,  as  revive 
sad  coolna  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Scots  by  a  new  sanction.  For  our 
saeestors  were  so  far  from  committing  the  supreme  power  to  the  hands  of  a 
woman,  that,  if  you  look  over  our  chronicles,  you  shall  not  find  the  name  of  a 
female  regent  recorded  in  any  of  them.  For  why,  pray,  should  they  mention 
such  a  name,  of  which  they  never  had  occasion,  and  hoped  in  future  never  to 
tare  any?  For  those  females,  whom  other  countries  call  queens,  we  only 
(-all  wives  or  consorts  of  our  kings;  neither  do  we  owe  them  any  higher  name: 
i  f ,  I  believe,  our  wise  ancestors  had  this  in  their  eye,  that  as  often  as  these 
consorts  heard  their  names  subjoined  to  that  of  their  husbands,  they  might 
remember  that  they  were  subject  to  men ;  and  therefore  a  woman  bss  never 
been  admitted  to  the  regency,  or  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  to  this 
very  day.  The  same  course  hath  been  also  constantly  observed  in  inferior 
magistracies,  both  as  to  their  appointment  and  execution.  For  though  many 
honours,  and  some  seignories  with  them  have  come  either  by  inheritance  to 
women,  by  reason  of  extraordinary  services  and  grants  from  their  country,  or 
■Hotted  to  them  as  dowries;  yet  it  was  never  known,  since  the  memory  of 
ama,  that  any  woman  did  ever  preside  at  a  public  council,  or  In  any  court  of 
;odie*turc,  or  did  ever  take  upon  her  any  of  those  offices  which  are  appro- 
priated to  men.  And  truly,  since  our  ancestors,  though  not  bound  by  law  to 
it,  did  constantly  observe  this  custom,  only  by  the  impulse  of  nature ;  if  we, 
thru  posterity,  should  bring  the  commonwealth  into  an  apparent  danger,  by 
opposing  a  law  received  by  the  votes  of  all,  and  approved  by  so  long  a  usage, 
%  who  wfll  free  us  from  the  brand — I  will  not  say  of  rashness,  but  even  of  mad- 
am itself?  especially,  since  we  have  been  warned  by  examples  near  at  hand ; 
for  the  Saxons,  justly  urged  and  provoked  to  it  by  the  wickedness  of  one 
rowan,  namely,  Ethelburga,  made  a  law,  that,  after  that  time,  no  woman 
staold  be  called  qaeen,  nor  should  sit  in  public,  next  to  the  king,  in  any  seat 
of  soaoojr.  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  consider  how  much  they  deviato  from 
prudence,  who,  against  a  law  so  ancient,  and  one  no  less  advantageous  to 
eoaea  than  bononiable  to  men,  would  put  the  reins  of  government  into  their 
bads,  to  whom  our  ancestors  never  gave  so  much  as  a  royal  name;  and  from 
•sow  onr  neighbours  took  it  away,  after  they  bad  given  it  to  them.  Other 
utions,  I  grant,  have  acted  otherwise;  but  with  what  success,  I  shall  declare, 
tfer  I  have  answered  those  who  dare  not  calumniate  this  law  openly,  hut,  in 
the  lecret  meetings  of  women,  implead  it  as  unjust  But  whoever  be  may  be 
Ait  sods  fault  with  it,  be  seems  to  reprehend — not  some  sanction  merely 
approved  by  the  suffrages  of  men,  but  even  the  authority  of  nature,  that  is 
toe  primary  law  imprinted  in  our  hearts  by  the  Divinity ;  I  repeat  it  again, 
ntsre  itself,  whom  oar  legislator  had  as  a  guide  and  directress  of  all  his 
totasfls  when  he  proposed  and  eoaoted  this  law.  For  nature,  from  the 
brfiaaisjg,  hath  not  only  distinguished  men  from  women  by  the  strength  of 
amd  ami  body,  bat  hath  also  appropriated  distinct  offices  and  virtues  to  each 
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sex,  the  tame  indeed  for  kind,  bat  far  different  in  degree ;  for  it  is  no  Wu 
unbecoming  a  woman  to  pronounce  judgment,  to  levy  forces,  to  coodoct  *a 
army,  to  give  a  signal  to  the  battle,  than  it  is  for  a  man  to  pick  wool,  t» 
handle  the  distaff,  to  spin  or  card,  and  to  perform  the  other  aci  vices  of  flr 
weaker  sex.  That  which  is  liberality,  fortitude,  and  severity  in  mam,  it  pro- 
fusion, madness,  and  cruelty  in  a  woman.  And  again,  that  which  is  elegant 
comely,  and  ornamental  in  a  woman,  is  mean,  sordid,  and  effemiaatr  ia  t 
man.  Do  not  they,  therefore,  who  endeavour  to  confound  and  emix  tW«r 
things  which  nature,  of  her  own  accord,  hath  distinguished;  do  tbey  muL.  I 
say,  seem  to  you,  not  only  to  disturb,  but  also  to  overthrow,  the  state  of  i*t 
kingdom,  which  is  founded  upon  such  good  laws  and  customs?  This  thev  d% 
when  they  would  obtrude  on  us  the  government  of  a  woman,  which  oar  an- 
cestors never  so  much  as  once  named.  For  the  maker  of  that  law,  wbica  I 
mentioned  before,  doth  not  seem  so  moch  to  induce  a  new  sanction)  ta\  toe 
enacting  of  it,  as  to  commit  to  writing  the  perpetual  usage  of  oar  aaoevurt 
that  it  might  be  transmitted  to  posterity;  and  that  which  hath  beam  alwaM 
observed  according  to  the  guidance  of  nature,  in  the  making  of  a  king,  it 
consecrated  by  public  authority,  in  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  to  a  sove- 
reign when  under  age.  They  who  strive  to  undermine  and  infringe  that  lav. 
what  do  they,  but  endeavour  at  once  to  overthrow  all  the  other  laws,  ritr*. 
and  customs  of  our  ancestors?  I  speak  this,  that  I  may  prevent  all  cavil ;  a*4 
that  I  think  all  laws  are  immutable,  as  if  they  were  enacted  to  last  for  ever 
no,  laws  are  of  different  powers,  degrees,  and  kinds:  those  which  are  accwev 
modated  to  the  vicissitudes  of  times,  are  subject  to  the  inconstancy  of  fortea*. 
and  are  intended  to  last  as  long  as  the  necessity  which  imposed  them ;  a^i 
those  which  are  obtruded  on  men  by  the  wills  of  tyrants,  are  commonly  d*»- 
annulled  and  abrogated  with  their  authors.  But  with  regard  to  the  instinc 
or  impress  of  nature,  which  is,  as  it  were,  a  living  law,  ordained  by  God,  ai. 
deeply  imprinted  and  engraven  in  men'a  hearts;  this,  neither  the  coast  at  - 
the  multitude,  nor  any  decrees  of  men,  can  abolish.  For,  as  as  excellent  pa*: 
is  reported  to  have  said,  *  It  was  not  born  yesterday  or  to-day,  hot  it  grew  w? 
together  with  maternal  nature  herself,  and  lives  and  dies  with  her/  A»J 
seeing  our  law,  of  which  we  now  speak,  is  of  that  sort,  and  a  pnacipel  oer 
too,  he  doth  not  oppose  the  dignity  of  the  queen,  who  desires,  that  she,  of  a** 
own  accord,  would  prescribe  to  herself  those  bounds  which  nature  hath  a? 
pointed,  her  sex  requires,  custom  hath  established,  and  the  laws  made  by  tfc 
consent  of  almost  ail  nations  approve ;  but  they  do  this  who  woold  have  her 
forget  her  sex,  and  woold  fain  persuade  her  to  break  through  all  hoods  ■" 
law,  and  to  disturb  the  order  of  tbiogs  instituted  by  God,  received  by  •**. 
and  allowed  in  all  well-governed  cities  and  countries.  And,  certainly,  wa— 
soever  slights  that  order.  wiH  be  grievously  punished,  not  by  mea  oaly.  M 
by  God  himself,  who  will  assert  his  own  ordinances.  For  if  good  la*i 
threaten  a  man  with  death,  who  shall  clothe  himself  with  women's  apoarW . 
and  a  woman,  if  she  wear  the  habit  of  a  man ;  what  punishment  eaa  be  ie- 
tided  on  them  too  great  for  their  offence,  who,  by  a  ptepotteroas  tattrr % . 
would  overthrow  the  whole  force  of  nature,  and  the  everlasting  coawtimtiua 
of  God  himself?  Will  you  understand  bow  these  flatterers  do  not  speat 
what  they  cordially  mean  ?  In  a  public  assembly,  to  give  a  vote ;  to  he  pre- 
sident in  a  coort  of  justice ;  to  enact  or  abrogate  a  law ; — these  are  great  thiw* 
in  themselves :  yet  ihey  are  but  a  small  portion  of  pabttc  government.  Wt  i 
do  not  these  flatterers  bring  their  wives  hither  to  us,  to  consult  f  why  de  tve 
they  also  preside  in  judicatures  ?  why  do  they  not  deliberate  upon  the  paaciac 
of  laws?  why  do  not  these  men  look  after  their  domestic  affairs  at  bouse,  awi 
send  their  wives  abroad  to  the  wars  ?  But  if  they  woold  impose  those  at  re- 
gents upon  us,  whom  they  themselves  will  hardly  trust  ia  the  management  «« 
their  own  household  affairs,  much  less  think  them  fit  for  the  least  part  of  aa« 
public  business,  consider,  I  pray  yon,  how  inconsiderately,  they  act;  hot  i" 
conscious  of  their  own  infirmity,  they  speak  as  they  think,  and  so  are  re- 
strained by  modesty,  rather  than  judgment ;  yet  let  them  hope  well  of  others 
who  both  oaa  and  will  perform  their  own,  that  is,  the  services  proper  tor  mew  . 
hot  if,  as  I  rather  judge,  they  think  by  this  kind  of  complaisance  to  grab/* 
the  queen,  I  advise  and  admonish  them  to  lay  aside  their  folse  oawmno  of  a 
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prtaeefsof  the  great  prudence  that  she  is,  and  not  belief  e  her  to  be  $o  ignorant  of 
i  bin;*,  as  to  reckon  that  an  increase  and  accession  of  dignity  to  her.  which  would 
oe  the  fooiest  thing  imaginable  in  other  women.  I  enter  npon  this  part  of  my 
dtsesorse  very  an  willingly ;  therefore,  since  our  noble  princess  bath  so  well 
deserved  of  the  whole  kingdom,  that  it  is  fit  she  should  hear  nothing  which 
might  jastly  offend  her  ears  or  heart,  I  will  not  mention  those  things,  which 
ill  men  commonly  allege,  in  contemning  and  undervaluing  the  sex ;  I  shall 
rslher  insist  on  those  virtues  which  are  proper  to  the  queen ;  and  thoogh 
these  are  many,  and  eminently  illustrious,  yet  none  of  them  have  procored 
fleeter  praise  and  commendation  than  her  modesty :  which  is  esteemed  so 
proper  to  her  sex,  that  even  in  a  private  person,  it  doth  either  cover,  or  at 
feast  much  extenuate  other  faults.  But  in  our  princess,  none  of  whose 
vordi  or  deeds,  in  regard  of  the  eminence  of  her  birth  and  condition,  can  be 
concealed,  it  doth  shine  out  so  illustriously,  that  all  her  other  virtues  become 
much  more  acceptable,  and  are  more  amply  commended,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  this  one  grace.  And  therefore  I  need  say  but  a  few  words  in  reference  to 
aer,  save  only  to  warn  and  encourage  her  to  persist  in  that  way  to  glory  and 
honour,  which  she  bath  already  entered  upon;  and  that  she  would  not  give 
car  to  the  flatteries  of  any,  so  as  to  be  forgetful  of  herself;  but  that  she  would 
niser  tread  the  sure  and  experienced  path  to  immortal  renown,  than,  by 
nrofijng  upoo  onspfe  and  craggy  precipices,  hasard  the  splendour  of  hor 
former  life. 

*'  Bat  my  great  business  is  with  you,  my  lords,  who,  either  out  of  envy, 
•re  afraid  that  your  betters  should  be  preferred  before  yon;  or  else,  oot  of  a 
» irked  ambition,  are  laying  artfully  the  foundation  of  your  future  favour  with 
s  rood  princess.  I  will  therefore,  most  noble  queen,  under  the  shelter  of 
?oar  prudence,  speak  freely  my  thoughts  in  this  case.  Such  persons  do  not 
court  you,  but  your  fortune ;  and  whilst  they  think  upon  the  queen,  they 
forpt  that  the  same  person  is  a  woman.  When  I  say  woman,  I  use  not  the 
•ord  reproachfully,  but  as  denoting  one  to  whom  nature  hath  given  many 
otiodtsbmeots  and  eminent  endowments,  but  withal  mingled  them,  as  she 
v+oally  doth,  in  the  most  usual  and  precious  things,  with  some  alloy  of  infir- 
mity ;  and  therefore  would  have  her  to  be  under  the  guardianship  of  another, 
it  not  sussciently  able  to  protect  herself:  so  that,  instead  of  having  an  empire 
otrr  others,  the  laws,  in  imitation  of  nature,  command  the  sex  to  be  under 
tar  perpetoai  tutelage  of  parents,  brothers,  or  husbands.  Neither  doth  this 
trad  to  their  reproach,  but  is  a  relief  to  their  frailty :  as  it  keeps  them  off 
from  those  affairs  for  which  they  are  unfit;  and  it  ia  a  kindness  to  their 
aodesty,  not  a  scandal  detracting  from  their  honour.  I  forbear  to  notice  how 
dtffcolt  it  is  to  control  them  by  the  vigilance  of  their  husbands,  or  the 
•otaority  of  their  parents ;  neither  will  1  mention,  how  far  the  licentiousness 
•f  tome  women  hath  proceeded,  when  they  have  been  free  from  all  restraints. 
I  isaJl  confine  my  speech  only  to  what  the  present  case  offers,  or  rather  dic- 
tate* and  requires ;  and  which  oannot,  without  damage  to  the  public,  be  con- 
cealed. If  there  be  any  thing  of  private  concern  amiss  in  the  sex,  let  their 
fatheads  and  kindred  look  to  that ;  I  shall  only  briefly  touch  what  may  be 
pebticly  prejudicial.  Greatness  of  mind  was  never  required  in  this  sex.  It 
t«  tree,  women  have  their  other  proper  virtues ;  but  as  for  this,  it  was  always 
reckoned  amongst  virile,  and  not  female  endowments.  Besides,  the  more 
<**v  are  liable  to  perturbations,  passions,  and  other  mental  emotions,  through 
the  iaaberility  of  tneir  nature,  the  more  doth  their  violence,  when  they  have 
broken  through  the  restraints  of  judgment,  carry  them  to  excess,  so  as  hardly 
rvrr  to  he  reduced,  and  brought  back  within  its  due  bounds.  Women  are 
•like  impatient,  both  of  diseases  and  their  remedies ;  and  if  any  of  them  ap- 
pear remarkably  valiant  and  courageous,  tbey  are  so  much  the  more  danger- 
»**.  as  being  liable  to  more  impetuous  and  vehement  passions.  For  they, 
•ho,  being  weary  of  their  sex,  have  put  off  the  woman,  are  very  willing  to 
iteud  their  liberty,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  a  masculine  genius.  If  you 
<«**  exceed  and  pass  the  boundaries  set  by  nature,  whatsoever  is  beyond,  is 
laiaite ;  and  there  is  no  mound  left,  for  desire  or  action.  Moreover,  there  is 
a  farther  addition  to  this  infirmity  of  nature ;  for  the  less  confidence  one  hath 
is  bssself,  the  more  easily  he  interprets  the  words  and  deeds  of  others  to  his 
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own  reproach ;  so  that  he  is  more  vehemently  angry,  and  is  hardly  a) 
Such  a  person  is  immoderately  vindictive,  and  avenges  tun 
adversary  with  mortal  hatred.    Now,  that  all  these  things  disqualify 
the  magistracy,  none  of  yon  can  be  ignorant.    But  if  any  man  think  that  I 
devise  these  things  of  my  own  head,  let  him  consider  what  great  di  si  nrhn  amis 
there  wore,  not  long  ago,  when  Joan  of  Naples  reigned.    Examine  the  n**a»» 
rical  records  of  ancient  times.    1  will  not  mention  Semiramis  of  Assym 
nor  Laodiee  of  Cappadocia;  for  those  were  monsters,  not  women.     TWe'crW- 
brated  Zenobla  of  Palmyra,  the  snbdner  of  the  Parthians,  and  a  ninfrh  Un 
the  Roman  emperors,  was  at  last  overcome,  and  led  in  triumph  ;  nnd  w 
besides  herself,  the  kingdom,  which  bad  been  enlarged  and  increased  h>  a* 
husband,  Odenatus.  was  lost  in  a  moment. 

44  Neither  may  I  pass  over  in  silence  what  is  principally  to  be  regarded  .- 
the  management  of  other's  men's  affairs ;  that  the  chief  command  is  not  as  *- 
intrusted  to  such  sort  of  persons,  who  cannot  be  called  to  an  account  lor  th»  -■ 
raal-administration.    I  do  not  at  all  distrust  the  ingenuity,  fsJtbJnftnes*  r 
care  of  the  queen ;  hot,  if  any  thing  be  done  amiss,  as  it  often  happen*,  k« 
the  fraud  of  others,  and  matters  be  carried  otherwise  than  the  public  gt*«i 
or  the  dignity  of  her  plaee  doth  require;  what  mulct  can  we  exact  frees  r>. 
king's  mother?  what  punishment  can  we  require?  who  shall  censure  he*  nti* 
carriages  ?    Shall  the  highest  matters  be  managed  by  a  council   head 
women  in  a  nursery,  or  the  dressing-room?    Most  yon  there,  either 
in  particular,  sobsoribe  to  decrees,  or  all  in  general  agree  in  making 
How  will  yon  be  able  to  bear  female  power  clothed  with  your  own  ami 
which  now,  when  it  is  without  arms,  and  subjected  to  )  on  by  laws 
toms,  yon  can  hardly  restrain  within  reasonable  bounds?    Do  not 
speak  this,  as  if  I  feared  any  sack  thing  from  oar  queen,  who  is  the 
most  modest  of  woman ;  but  because  I  think  it  degrading  and 
us,  who  have  all  things  yet  in  our  own  hands,  to  plaee  the  hope  of 
which  wo  owe  to  ourselves,  in  the  power  of  another ;  especially  sdi 
divine  and  bnmaa  laws,  the  custom  of  our  ancestors,  nay,  and^  the 
all  nations  throughout  the  whole  world,  make  for  ns  against  such  s 
Though  some  nations  have  endured  women  to  be  their  sovereigns, 
not  elceted  to  that  dignity  by  the  public  voice,  but  obtained  it  by  their 
For  there  never  yet  existed  any  people  with  a  freedom  of  vote,  w/l 
they  had  plenty  of  able  men  to  choose,  did  ever  prefer  female  to 
government.    And  therefore,  most  eminent  patriots,  I  advise,  and 
entreat  you,  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  our  country,  and  the 
our  ancestors,  we  choose  one,  or,  if  you  think  lit,  more,  the  most  worthy  msi 
of  the  noble  and  worthy,  who  may  undertake  the  regency,  till  the  kins;  shnl 
arrive  at  that  strength,  both  of  body  and  mind,  as  to  be  able  to  mannge  tar 
government  himself.    And  I  pray  God  to  bless  your  proceedings  in  tht* 
affair." 

Thus  spoke  Kennedy,  with  the  approbation  of  an  undoubted  nsajority  of  th» 
assembly ;  and  the  rest,  perceiving  that  it  was  in  vain  to  oppose  thnan,  ac- 
ceded to  the  counsel.  Now  the  matter  was  so  arranged,  that  neither  aisle  snar%t 
seem  to  have  the  better  of  the  other,  by  selecting  two  of  each  party  law  tar 
guardianship  of  the  king,  who  were  to  manage  all  public  affairs  with  one  lit* 
to  collect  and  expend  the  king's  revenue ;  and  to  undertake  the  charge  or*  tar 
royal  family.  On  the  queen's  side  were  William  Graham  and  Rehert 
«bo  was  then  chancellor;  of  the  other,  Robert,  earl  of  the  Orkneys,  am 
Kennedy ;  all  chief  men  of  their  respective  families.  To  these  were 
the  two  bishops  of  Glasgow  and  Caledooia.  The  queen  was  allowed  to  I 
a  share  in  the  education  of  the  king ;  but  she  was  not  to  meddle  wish 
part  of  the  public  government  As  for  the  other  children,  who  wen 
namely,  Alexander,  duke  of  Albany.  John,  earl  of  Man,  and  twso 
females,  she  had  the  charge  of  their  education  solely  to  herself. 

Matters  being  thus  composed  at  home,  ambassadors  from  England 
auilience,  who  desired  a  truce,  which  was  granted  for  Bfteen  Years. 
\<*nr.  whieb  was  1463,  the  king's  mother  died  with  the  uahappiness  nf  s*« 
l*eing  well  spoken  of  in  recard  to  virtue.    The  same  year,  Alexander,  rac- 
king s  brother,  returning  from  a  visit  to  bis  maternal  grandfather  in  Fi 
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*u  taken  prisoner  by  the  English ;  bat  delivered  op  soon  after,  on  the  Scots 
roaplsjaing  of  it  as  a  breach  of  the  truce,  and  threatening  war  by  way  of 
retaliation. 

Peace  being  obtained  abroad,  it  was  not  long  before  intestine  commotions 
arose  at  borne ;  for,  the  dispute*  betwixt  the  nobility  concerning  the  state  of 
tbe  nation,  magnified  by  vulgar  rumours,  and  the  king's  minority,  together 
vita  tbe  fresh  remembrance  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  late  times,  all  con* 
sptred  easily  to  let  loose  the  reins  to  men,  who  were  turbulent  enough  in  their 
o»o  nature.  Allan  of  Lorn,  a  seditious  person,  coveting  the  estate  of  John 
to  elder  brother,  threw  him  into  prison,  with  the  intention  of  detaining  him 
there  till  he  should  comply  with  his  will  and  pleasure ;  but  when  Colin  Camp- 
Mi,  earl  of  Arzyle,  heard  of  it,  he  gathered  a  band  of  his  tenants  together, 
freed  John,  and  cast  Allan  into  prison  in  his  room ;  resolving  to  carry  him  to 
roert,  that  he  might  suffer  punishment  for  that,  as  well  as  for  his  other  noted 
robberies;  but  he  prevented  his  punishmeut  by  death,  whether  voluntary  or 
c4«osl  is  unknown. 

Id  toother  part  of  the  country,  Donald,  the  islander,  who  was  a  still  more 
powerful  person,  began  to  make  a  greater  disturbance ;  for,  after  the  king's 
death,  being  free  from  fear,  and  judging  that  unsettled  state  of  things  to  be  a 
fit  opportunity  for  him  to  injure  his  inferiors,  and  inereasc  his  own  power,  he 
r»me  to  Inverness,  with  no  great  train,  and  was  kindly  invited  into  the  castle 
bj  the  governor ;  who  bad  no  thoughts,  or  so  much  as  the  least  apprehension, 
tf-oy  hostile  design  in  him.  But  he  bad  no  sooner  entered,  than  he  torned 
ost  the  garrison,  seised  the  castle,  and  calling  in  bis  people,  proclaimed  him- 
irlf  king  of  tbe  islands.  He  sent  forth  edicts  into  the  neighbouring  countries, 
*  tbat  the  inhabitants  should  pay  tribute  to  none  but  him ;  and  that  they 
ibsold  acknowledge  no  other  lord  or  master ;  denouncing  a  great  penalty  to 
(bote  who  did  otherwise."  The  news  of  it  made  persons  of  debauched  prin- 
ciple* lock  to  him  from  all  parts ;  so  that,  having  gathered  an  army  of  su (fi- 
nest force,  be  entered  Atbol  with  such  despatch,  that  he  took  the  enrl  of  that 
mar,  who  was  the  king's  uncle,  and  his  wife,  prisoners,  by  surprise.  For 
tbe  earl,  on  wearing  the  sodden  tumult  of  war,  distrusted  the  strength  of  his 
title  of  Blair,  and  went  into  the  church  of  St.  Bride  adjoining,  thinking  that 
tw  sanctity  of  the  place  would  prove  an  effectual  security.  Many,  also,  of 
au  tsssala  and  countrymen,  being  alarmed  at  the  unexpected  danger,  ear- 
ned sad  laid  up  their  best  goods  in  the  same  sanctuary.  This  church  was 
i*W  bj  the  people  of  those  parts  in  great  veneration,  and  it  had  remained 
isviolate  to  that  very  day,  on  account  of  the  general  respect  to  its  sanctity ; 
tat  the  consideration  of  gain  was  more  prevalent  with  that  savage  and 
••aricjous  person,  than  any  sense  of  religion ;  for  he  violently  dragged  out 
the  carl  and  his  wife  from  thence,  together  with  a  great  number  of  other  per- 
•*n*.  sad,  after  pillaging  the  church,  set  it  on  fire.  And,  when  the  priests 
•poke  to  him,  to  deter  him  from  that  sacrilege,  he  killed  some  of  them,  and 
•eat  others  away,  though  not  without  inflicting  upon  them  tokens  of  his  bar- 
barity. After  having  wasted  the  neighbouring  countries  with  fire  and  sword, 
*»  be  ass  returning  home  with  a  great  booty,  a  sudden  tempest  arose,  which 
■ask  ssany  of  his  ships,  and  greatly  damaged  the  rest ;  so  that  be,  with  a  few 
»*}j  of  bis  followers,  were  rather  cast  ashore  than  landed,  on  the  island  of 
Ida.  Those  who  survived  this  wreck,  thinking:  that  the  visitation  resulted  from 
**  vengeance  of  the  Deity,  on  account  of  their  sacrilege  to  tbe  church  of  St. 
bnde,  went  thither  barefoot,  and  covered  only  with  scanty  linen  garments,  in 
all  kaouuty,  carried  gifts  to  her,  whom  a  few  days  before  they  had  so  cootume- 
hoasly  abused.  It  is  reported,  that,  from  that  day  forward,  Donald,  their 
fooissaader,  became  deranged,  either  for  grief  that  ho  had  lost  his  army  and 
•pod.  or  because  bis  nrind,  though  brutish,  was  at  length  galled  with  tbe  con- 
•noesness  of  bis  sacrilege,  and  contempt  of  religion.  This  misfortune  of  their 
<• -founder  occasioned  bis  kindred  to  set  the  earl  of  Athol  and  his  children  at 
bberty,  and  to  propitiate  St.  Brido  with  many  large  and  expiatory  gifts. 

When  the  news  of  these  things  were  brought  to  court,  tbe  design  of  an 
'^sedition  against  the  islanders  was  suspended.  The  first  tumults  being 
tpKastd,  tbe  administration  of  Scottish  affairs  was  carried  on  with  so  much 
rS«it)  and  Uanqoillity,  that  the  oldest  man  alive  never  remembered  more 
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secure,  quiet,  and  peaceable  days ;  owing  to  the  prudence  and  grnvw*  if 
James  Kennedy,  whose  authority  the  court  principally  followed ;  assd  k  v- 
modesty  of  the  rest  of  the  nobility,  in  yielding  obedience  to  wiser  men  tia: 
themselves.    James  Kennedy  had  obtained  such  a  reputation,  by  has  va»- 
rons  merits,  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  his  country,  and  bis  good  oaV 
to  the  former  king ;  nay,  he  had  proenred  such  a  great  opinion  of  has  id* 
in  all  matters,  as  well  as  by  his  complacency  and  near  alliaace  to  the  k.-  : 
that  the  other  guardians,  who  were  to  succeed  one  another  altcmairti  - 
two  and  two,  did  willingly  admit  and  suffer  him,  whenever  he  dame  to  cw> 
to  be  the  sole  censor  and  supervisor  of  the  pains  and  diligence  they  fee**  •; 
that  service.    By  this  concord  the  education  of  the  king  was  carried  ea  rr;-. 
larly;  and  as  his  own  steadiness  and  ingenuity  aided  their  industry,  alt  &*i 
conceived  great  hopes  of  him. 

Thus  affairs  proceeded  till   about   the  sixth  year  of  the   slog's  mr- 
There  was  then  at  court  Robert  Boyd,  the  chief  of  his  family,  who,  be*, 
his  large  personal  estate,  was  allied  to  many  other  great  and  noble  beo%<~- 
and  he  had  also  a  flourishing  stock  of  children  of  his  own,  pamra;* 
Thomas  and  Robert.    He  had  a  brother  too,  named  Alexander,  who  vu  v 
instructed  and  versed  in  all  polite  letters.    This  Alexander,  at  the  dew- 
John  Kennedy,  bis  kinsman,  who,  by  reason  of  his  declining  age,  was  n«  • 
lit  for  youthful  exercises,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  king"*  :u*.  »% 
was  appointed  to  teach  the  king  the  rudiments  of  the  military  art :  in  mfc  • 
knowledge  be  was  supposed  to  exceed  nil  his  contemporaries.    The  Bo»   ■ 
on  account  of  these  advantages,  were  not  content  with  the  place  and  aula*:  -• 
though  very  great  and  honourable,  which  they  had  at  court;  tut  f*»t  *- 
sought  to  transfer  all  public  offices  into  their  own  family.    To  aceocar-.  • 
this,  Alexander  was  desired  by  them  to  incline  the  royal  favour  towa-  • 
them.    He,  having  to  deal  with  a  king  of  tender  age,  and  very  plitat.  cm*  • 
insinuate  into  him,  by  his  flattering  complaisance,  that  he  could  do  any  tk   . 
he  pleased  with  him.    Being  admitted  into  such  familiar  intimacy  nod  c* 
Terse,  he  would  often  let  words  drop  before  the  king,  that  be  was  new  - 
to  hold  the  reins  of  government  himself;  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  be  frr- 
froro  the  attendance  of  old  men,  and  that  he  ought  to  maintain  a  cwanjiia* 
noble  military  youths  about  him;  that  so  he  might  enter  upon  those  par*..  - 
betimes,  wherein,  whether  be  would  or  not,  he  was  likely  to  pass  the  greats 
part  of  his  life.    Discourses  of  this  kind  were  easily  entertained  by  aa  ia*i- 
perienced  youth,  who  was  now  in  that  slippery  part  of  his  age  most  eacer  *  * 
liberty:  so  that  be  began  to  be  a  little  stubborn  and  headstrong  agaiasi  : 
governors :  some  things  he  would  do  without  their  advice,  many  agaiast   . 
aeeking  an  opportunity  to  be  delivered  from  the  severity  of  those  e*d>* 
as  from  a  kind  of  bondage  and  imprisonment.    Accordingly,  going  from  L 
litbgow,  for  the  pleasure  of  hunting,  unknown  to  Kennedy,  whose  tort 
was  then  to  wait;  the  old  man,  being  informed  of  it,  went  out  to  a«rt»*i 
him,  not  far  from  the  town ;  and,  having  done  so,  he  took  his  horse  ht  1 
bridle,  and  endeavoured  to  stop,  and  bring  him  back ;  alleging,  that  it  ■  ■  • 
not  a  convenient  time,  nor  was  the  company  fitting  for  such  an  ex*****- 
Herenpon,  Alexander  ran  forward,  and  with  a  bow  which  he  held,  brake  :*- 
old  man's  head,  though  he  deserved  better  things  at  his  bands.     KraaWf 
being  thus  driven  off,  as  a  troublesome  hinderer  of  their  sport,  they  s» 
eeeded  to  the  place  whither  they  intended  to  go,  while  Kennedy 
wounded  into  the  town :  nor  did  Robert  Boyd,  when  bo  came  again  to 
disapprove  of  what  his  brother  Alexander  bad  done.  By  this  means,  taw 
enmity  were  sown  between  these  two  parties,  whioh  grew  up  to  the  great  dV^ 
meat  of  the  kingdom,  and,  at  length,  to  the  total  destruction  of  one  of  tart* 
The  feud  was  first  discovered  upon  this  occasion.    The  Boyds  wwaud  aa« 
the  king  removed  from  that  place  to  Bdinburgb ;  but  Kennedy  and  his  www 
would  have  him  reside  at  Stirling.    As  the  Boyds  could  then  do  sweet 
court,  they,  without  pubHo  consent,  carried  the  king  to  Bdlnbwrga.  thrrr  = 
enter  upon  the  regal  government    The  attendants  of  the  jowroey  we**.  I 
sides  their  owo  kindred,  Adam  Hepburn.  John  Somcrvllle,  and  Andrew  Car.  » 
the  beads  of  their  respective  families.    This  took  place  about  the  ItMa  mi  Jal  • 
In  the  year  140&  The  Kennedys  having  been  defeated  in  the  dispwta,  depart? 
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cm*  te  his  estate,  John  into  Carriok,  and  James  into  Fife  •  their  minds  swelling 
with  anger,  end  resolving  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  revenge.  The  Boyd*,  being 
teas  conquerors,  not  eontented  with  the  wrong  thej  had  done,  sent  John  an 
ape,  eat  of  mockery,  for  the  old  man  to  play  and  sport  himself  with  at  home, 
thereby  opbraiding  him  as  a  dotard. 

Not  long  afterwards  James  Kennedy  departed  this  life,  maturely  enough, 
if  we  respect  his  age;  yet  his  death  was  lamented  by  all  good  men,  as  though 
they  and  in  nam  lost  a  publie  father.  For  under  him,  besides  the  virtues 
already  mentioned,  there  was  a  high  degree  of  frugality  and  order  observed 
at  some,  united  to  great  splendour  and  magnificence  abroad.  He  not  only 
eicoodod,  in  liberality  to  the  public,  former  bishops,  hut  all  those  that  have 
succeeded  him  In  the  same  see  to  this  day,  though  his  ecclesiastical  revenues 
were  not  great :  for  as  yet  the  Soots  bad  not  arrived  at  the  ill  custom  of  adding 
preferment*  to  preferments;  nor  had  they  learned  to  spend  that  upon  luxury, 
which  they  had  badly  gained  by  avarice.  He  left  one  eminent  monument  of 
raaniSeonoe  behind  him  in  the  public  schools  at  St  Andrew's,  which  he  built 
at  a  great  expense,  and  endowed  with  large  revenues,  issuing  out  of  the  in- 
come of  the  church.  He  gave  order,  that  a  magniScent  tomb  should  be 
erected  for  himself  there ;  which  jet,  snob  was  the  malignity  of  the  age,  ex- 
died  envy,  though  be  had  deserved  so  well  privately  of  most,  and  publicly  of 
all  men,  They  alleged  it  savoured  of  too  moch  vanity  to  bestow  so  mooh 
east  apoo  n  useless  structure.  His  death,  however,  made  his  virtues  more 
iUestnoos,  and  increased  the  regret  felt  for  his  loss;  because  when  he,  who 
»as  a  perpetual  censor  and  corrector  of  manners,  was  removed  out  of  the 
way,  the  publie  discipline  began,  by  decrees,  to  grow  weak  and  remiss ;  and 
at  last  became  so  corrupt,  as  to  brine;  almost  all  things,  with  itself,  to  ruin. 

The  Boyde  made  use  of  pretences  in  law,  to  increase  the  domestio  power  of 
their  family,  and  weaken  that  of  their  opponents.  And  first,  Patrick  Graham  • 
ettmed  most  fit  for  their  purpose :  he  was  brother  to  James  Kennedy  by  the 
same  mother;  and  was  also  cousin  on  the  maternal  aide  to  Robert  Boyd, 
lie,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  days,  was  elected  bishop  by  the  canons, 
ia  the  room  of  his  relative  James ;  but  being  hindered  by  the  coort-faction 
from  getting  the  king's  leave  to  go  to  Rome,  be  went  privately  to  the  pope, 
without  any  train,  and  so  was  easily  admitted  to  bis  brother's  place ;  for, 
fetides  the  nobleness  of  bis  blood,  and  the  strong  recommendation  of  his 
'irteet,  he  was  also  well  learned  for  those  times.  During  his  stay  at  Rome, 
the  old  controversy  concerning  the  liberty  of  the  church  of  Scotland  began  to 
be  revived ;  the  archbishop  of  York  pretending  that  the  bishops  of  Scotland 
were  under  bis  jurisdiction ;  so  that  he  endeavoured  to  retain  that  power  in 
the  time  of  peace,  which  had  been  usurped  in  the  licentious  times  of  war. 
B«t  a  decree  was  made  at  Rome  in  favour  of  the  Scots ;  and  Graham  was  not 
only  constituted  primate  of  that  church,  but  also  appointed  the  pope's  legate 
mere  for  three  years,  to  inquire  into  the  degenerate  manners  and  conversation 
of  the  priests,  and  to  restore  decayed  ecclesiastical  discipline  to  its  pristine 
state  and  integrity.  Tot  this  great  man,  though  illustrious  for  his  endowments 
of  mind  and  fortune,  could  not,  even  with  the  support  which  be  derived  from 
the  papal  authority,  venture  to  return  borne  till  the  power  of  the  Boyds  was 
oa  me  decline  at  court. 

This  family,  perceiviog  that  the  concourse  of  the  nobility  to  them  was  not 
so  great  as  tney  hoped;  to  avert  the  accusations  of  their  enemies,  and  provide 
far  their  own  security  for  the  future,  caused  a  publie  assembly  or  parliament 
t»  be  summoned  against  the  13th  of  Ootober.  There  Robert  Boyd  the  elder 
fell  on  Iris  knees  before  the  king  and  his  counsellors  of  state ;  complaining, 
that  the  service  which  be  had  performed  to  bis  sovereign  in  bringing  him  to 
Bdmhwrgh,  was  ill  Interpreted,  and  traduced  hy  the  malignant  speeches  of 
hit  adversaries,  who  gave  out  threatening  words,  that  the  advisers  of  the 
journey  should  one  day  suffer  punishment  for  it.  On  this  account,  he  humbly 
aeoswght  the  king,  that,  if  he  felt  any  ill-will  or  disgust  in  his  mind  against 
hue  far  that  journey,  be  would  openly  declare  it ;  in  order  that  the  calumnies 
of  his  detractors  might  be  either  prevented,  or  allayed.  The  king,  having 
advised  a  little  with  tbo  lords  of  the  articles,  made  answer,  that  Robert  was 
act  his  adviser  in,  ben  rather  toe  companion  of  his  jeomey ;  and  therefore,  that 
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be  wu  more  worthy  of  a  reward  for  fail  courtesy,  than  of  punishment  ferk§ 
obsequiousness  and  compliaoce  therein.  The  king  added,  thai,  to  pot  aa 
end  to  all  invidious  reports,  be  was  willing  to  make  a  declaration  to  the  same 
effect  io  a  public  decree  of  the  estates,  containing,  besides  a  provision  that 
the  subject  should  never  be  prejudicial  in  future  to  Robert,  or  any  of  an 
companions.  Bo>d  desired,  that  this  decree  might  be  registered  amoagit  the 
acts  o?  assembly ;  and  that  the  same  should  be  confirmed  by  letters  pales* 
under  the  great  seal.  The  decree  was  accordingly  enrolled  amongst  the  art*, 
and  the  letters  patent  were  delivered  to  him  on  the  26th  of  that  month.  The 
rame  day  also,  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  gave  him  other  letters 
patent,  wherein  be  was  constituted  regent,  and  bad  the  safety  of  the  king,  hi* 
brothers,  sisters,  towns,  castles,  and  all  the  jurisdiction  over  his  subjects. 
committed  to  him,  till  the  monarch  should  come  to  the  age  of  twenty-on* ;  and 
he  managed  it  so  with  the  nobles  then  present,  that  they  solemnly  preasised. 
under  penalty,  in  case  of  disobedience,  to  assist  the  Bovds  io  all  their  pwfahc 
actions.    To  this  stipulation  and  pledge  the  king  was  also  a  subscriber. 

By  this  means,  the  sovereign  being  their  declared  friend,  part  of  the  oobtlitr 
io  league  with  them,  and  the  administration  of  the  whole  government  p*« 
into  their  bands,  they  thought  themselves  sufficently  secured  for  a  loos;  tisae 
But  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  future  greatness  of  their  posterity,  they  con- 
trived that  Thomas  Boyd,  the  son  of  Robert,  should  marry  the  king's  eldest 
sister.  This  alliance,  while  it  seemed  an  effectual  prop  and  establishment  m 
their  power,  increased  the  hatred  of  their  enemies,  and  gave  occasion  to  a 
variety  of  discourse  amongst  the  common  people.  For,  although  by  this 
means  all  passage  to  the  king's  ear  seemed  to  be  intercepted,  and  they 
alone  were  the  sole  arbiters  of  bis  words  and  actions,  their  flourishia 
diiion  at  court  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  opprobrium  in  . 
they  were  held  by  the  public.  This  enmity  lay  concealed  indeed  four  y< 
but  then  it  broke  out,  to  the  destruction  of  their  whole  family.  And  tlr 
wiser  sort  of  the  adverse  party  did  not  much  dislike  their  sodden  increase  « 
honour ;  for  they  expected  to  see  in  them  what  commonly  happens,  the  tsitt 
of  arrogance  with  elevation ;  for  they  who  cannot  endnre  a  superior,  will 
despise  an  equal,  and  trample  on  an  inferior ;  and  when  hereby  the  hnnoili  of 
a  subject's  condition  are  exceeded,  it  rouses  kings,  who  are  impatient  of 
ri  valf ,  to  overthrow  those  whom  they  suspect  of  such  designs*  The  noise  of  tats 
discord  betwixt  such  potent  factions,  let  loose  the  reins  of  popular  ticeatioo*- 
ness ;  for  the  people,  accustomed  to  robberies,  did,  at  intervals,  snore  eagerly 
return  to  their  former  trade.  The  seeds  of  hatred,  which  were  swppresswd 
lor  a  time,  began  now  to  bod  forth  again  with  greater  vigour ;  and  the  seoi* 
tious> willingly  laid  hold  of  these  occasions  for  disturbances ;  so  that  there  was 
a  general  liberty  taken  to  do  what  men  listed,  in  hopes  of  impunity. 

Neither  were  the  Kennedys  backward  in  availing  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, which  these  circumstances  gave  them,  of  inflaming  the  people  by  the 
circulation  of  reports  to  the  injury  of  the  Boyds,  who  were  accused  with  faesac 
the  authors  of  tbe  public  disturbances  and  miseries.  Some  were  also  #t 
opinion,  that,  so  far  from  being  hostile  to  the  designs  of  the  seditions,  they 
artfullv  and  secretly  threw  fuel  into  the  fire.  It  was  indeed  plain  and  evident. 
by  their  very  manner,  that  this  troublesome  state  of  affairs  was  not  nnplnaaaai 
or  unacceptable  to  them.  There  seemed  only  one  thing  wanting,  utterly  to 
subvert  the  flourishing  power  of  their  enemies*  which  was,  to  bring  the  king 
to  their  side ;  for,  in  other  respects,  they  bad  strength  enough,  if  not  rather 
too  moeh ;  and  they  were  aware  that  the  commonalty,  who  affect  isnsovatsavax 
and  love  every  thing  more  than  what  is  present,  would  flock  to  their  party. 
Upon  this,  they  agreed  to  soond  tbe  inclinations  of  tbe  king,  by  soma  crafty 
persons,  wbo  should  pretend  themselves  to  be  adherents  to  the  faction  of 
JJojd. 

In  the  mean  time,  ambassadors  were  appointed  to  go  to  Denmark,  to  treat 
for  a  marriage  between  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  that  monarch,  and  ksng 
James ;  hot  they  were  required  to  take  all  the  care  they  could,  that  the  obi 
controversy  eonoaroing  the  Orkneys  and  isles  of  Shetland,  which  had  coot 
both  nations  so  much  blood,  might  be  terminated.  Tbe  chief  of  the  rmbasii 
was  Andrew  Stuart,  son  of  Walter,  chancellor  of  Scotland.    The  Dane*  both 
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easily  assented  to  the  marriage,  and  yielded,  in  the  form  of  a  dowry,  all  the 
right  which  their  ancestors  claimed  over  the  islands  roood  Scotland,  only 
the  private  owners  of  estates  therein  were  to  enjoy  them  upon  the  same 
terms  as  they  had  formerly  done.  Some  relate,  that  they  were  made  over  in 
s  mortgage,  till  the  dowry  should  be  paid,  but  that  afterwards  the  king  of 
Denmark  gave  op  all  his  right  over  them  for  ever,  to  bis  grandson  James, 
immediately  on  bis  birth. 

When  the  chancellor  had  informed  the  king  that  all  things  were  finished 
according  to  his  desire,  the  next  point  was,  to  send  a  handsome  train  of 
nobles  to  bring  over  the  new  queen.  And  here,  by  the  fraud  of  bis  enemies, 
sod  iaadverteney  of  his  friends,  Thomas  Boyd,  son  of  Robert,  earl  of  Arran, 
wa§  chosen  ambassador,  his  very  adversaries  purposely  commending  bis  apt- 
aess  for  the  charge,  by  reason  of  his  valour,  splendour,  and  estate,  which 
•ere  requisite  qualities  for  such  a  magnificent  errand.  He,  esteeming  all 
things  to  be  safe  at  borne,  as  his  father  was  regent,  willingly  undertook 
the  employment ;  and,  at  the  beginning  of  autumn,  with  a  noble  suite  of  friends 
sad  followers,  went  on  shipboard. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Kennedys  bad  looseoed  the  king's  affections  to  the 
Botds;  and  while  the  latter  thought  to  retain  his  good-will  by  pleasures,  and  by 
drawing  him  off  from  public  cares,  these  very  baits  the  others  imputed  against 
them  as  crimes ;  and,  by  magnifying  their  wealth,  which  was  great  in  itself, 
u  too  bulky,  and  even  dangerous  to  the  crown ;  and  withal  alleging  what 
s  great  addition  would  accrue  to  the  royal  exchequer,  from  the  confis- 
cation of  their  estates  upon  conviction,  they  put  strange  scruples  into  the 
teak  mind  of  the  monarch,  who  was  naturally  inclined  to  suspicions  and 
at aiiee.  The  Boyds,  on  the  other  side,  though  they  endeavoured,  by  their  obse- 
qoiovs  flatteries,  and  by  concealing  the  public  miseries  from  him,  to  banish 
all  melancholy  thoughts  out  of  his  mind,  yet  the  complaints  of  the  vulgar, 
sad  the  desolate  state  of  the  court,  both  which  were  purposely  contrived  and 
increased  by  their  enemies,  could  not  be  hid.  And  besides,  there  were  some 
«ao,  when  the  king  was  alone,  discoursed  with  bim  freely  concerning  the  pub- 
he  calamities,  and  the  way  to  remedy  them ;  nay,  the  sovereign  himself,  being 
grown  up  to  a  state  of  mature  thought,  declared,  that  those  things  which 
occurred  sometimes,  did  not  please  him.  But  the  Boyds,  though  they  per- 
ceived that  the  king  became  every  day  less  favourable  to  them  than  formerly, 
and  withal,  that  popular  envy  rose  higher  against  them,  yet  remitted  nothing 
of  their  old  licentiousness,  as  trusting  to  the  king's  former  lenity,  and  the 
iwairty  which  they  had  obtained  for  what  was  past. 

The  opposite  faction,  therefore,  having  secretly  brought  over  the  king  to 
their  party,  and  Thomas,  earl  of  Arran,  being  sent  ambassador  to  Denmark, 
from  whence  he  was  not  expected  to  return  till  late  in  the  spring,  because 
the  northern  seas  are  tempestuous  and  impassable  for  a  great  part  of  the 
J  ear;  thought  it  a  lit  season  to  attack  the  Boyds,  who  were  aged  and  infirm 
men,  and  seldom  came  to  court ;  besides  which,  they  wanted  the  assistance 
of  their  friends  now  on  the  foreign  mission.  The  first  thing  the  Kennedys 
did,  was  to  persuade  the  king  to  convene  a  parliament,  which  had  l»een  much 
desired  by  many,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  22d  of  November,  1409.  Thither  the 
two  Boyds,  who  were  brothers,  received  a  summons  to  come  and  make  their 
appearance,  where  various  matters  were  discussed,  in  regard  to  them,  just 
as  hatred  directed  some,  and  favour  disposed  others.  But  they  were  so 
uioatsaed  at  this  sodden  blow,  for  which  they  had  made  no  provision,  that 
their  aminds  were  quite  dejected,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  power  of  the 
adverse  party,  as  by  reason  of  the  sudden  alienation  of  the  king's  mind  from 
them ;  so  that  Robert,  in  despair  of  safety,  fled  into  England ;  but  Alex- 
ander, who,  owing  to  his  sickness,  could  not  escape,  was  called  to  answer  the 
charges  alleged.  The  crime  objected  to  both  the  brothers,  was,  that  they  had 
laid  hands  on  the  king,  and,  of  their  own  will,  carried  him  to  Edinburgh. 
Alexander,  in  his  defence,  stated,  that  he  had  obtained  bis  pardon  for  that 
<Jeeee  in  a  pontic  convention ;  and,  therefore,  he  humbly  desired  that  a  copy 
•f  the  aamaesty  might  be  transcribed  out  of  tbe  parliament  rolls ;  which  request 
««*  daniul.  What  objection  his  accosers  made  against  that  pardon,  the 
writers  of  those  tisses  do  not  record  ;  and,  therefore,  though  a  conjecture  is 
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sot  very  difficult  to  be  made  io  the  case,  jet  I  would  rather  leave  the  whole  mut 
ter  to  the  reader's  thoughts,  than  to  affirm  uncertainties  lor  truth*.  Alexander 
being  then  brought  to  trial,  was  condemned  and  beheaded.  Robert,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  died  at  Alnwick  in  England,  the  grief  of  banishment  betnr 
added  to  the  pains  of  old  age.  His  son,  though  absent,  and  that  opoo  a 
public  business,  was  declared  a  public  enemy,  without  being  granted  even  t 
bearing,  and  all  their  estates  were  confiscated. 

Thus  stood  the  fact ;  but  I  shall  not  conceal  what  I  have  heard  souse  ge*«4 
men,  and  those  too  not  ignorant  of  the  history  of  their  times,  unworn.  Tbrv 
say,  that  the  amnesty  given  to  the  Boyds  was  thus  worded  in  the  record*, 
41  that  the  king  forgave  them  all  the  prejudice  and  rancour  of  mind,  os  the* 
then  phrased  ft,  that  he  might  have  conceived  against  them."  Too*  tkey, 
were  wilting  to  gratify  the  king,  did  interpret,  (according  to  the  diseioi 
then  celebrated  amongst  divines,  concerning  the  remission  of  the  fieoit 
punishment,)  in  the  following  manner,  that,  "  though  the  king  forgave  thorn  htt 
personal  resentment,  they  were  not  exempted  from  the  punishment  of  the 
law/'  When  Thomas  Boyd  heard  of  the  calamity  of  his  family,  though  aoaw 
put  him  in  hopes  of  pardon,  in  a  time  of  public  rejoicing,  be  wee  afraid  •• 
land;  for  bis  wife,  upon  the  first  news  of  the  approach  of  the  fleet,  wont  im- 
mediately to  inform  him,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  his  rc-admissinu)  to  etc- 
hing's favoor,  as  his  enemies  bad  stopt  all  avenues  thereto.  In  coosonjui 
of  this,  be  sailed  back  to  Denmark,  and  then  travelled  through  Gerenuay 
France,  where  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  in  his  behalf  the 
of  Lewis  XL  who  bad  iust  tuioed  the  legitimate  government  of  that  unison 
into  a  tyranny.  Thus  disappointed,  he  went  to  Charles  duke  of  Borgundj. 
where  he  behaved  himself  valiantly,  and  did  him  much  faithful  service  sn  the 
wars,  fbr  which  be  was  well  rewarded  by  him  with  honour  and  profit.  There 
he  lived  a  private,  yet  honourable  life;  and  his  wife  bore  him  n  sum,  enled 
James,  and  a  daoghter  called  Oreeina,  of  whom  in  their  place. 

The  marriage  of  James  III.  and  queen  Margaret  was  celebrated  nsnsdst  a 
great  concourse  of  the  nobility,  on  the  10th  of  July,  In  the  year  1470c  Three 
years  after  this  marriage,  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  in  March,  was  bora  Jam**. 
who  succeeded  bis  father  in  the  kingdom. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king,  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  misery  of  tfee  Boyd«. 
wrote  over  to  Flanders,  to  recall  his  sister  home ;  but  knowing  thai  oho  bore 
so  great  a  love  to  her  husband,  that  she  would  hardly  be  induced  to  port  from 
him,  he  caused  others  to  write  to  her,  giving  her  some  hopes,  that  her  bro- 
ther's anger  might,  in  time,  be  appeased  towards  her  husband ;  nod  that  or 
doubt  was  to  be  made,  but  she  herself  might  prevail  much  fbr  his  luttuf;  eah 


that  she  must  plead  in  person,  and  not  intrust  the  ease  to  others.  Cuou 
these  allurements  she  returned,  but  no  sooner  did  she  arrif  e  in  SoofJoud.  men 
the  king  communed  with  her  about  a  divorce ;  and,  accordingly, 
libels  and  citations,  attested  by  many  witnesses,  at  Kilmarnock*  which 
the  chief  house  of  the  Bojds  before  their  fall,  where  Thomas  was 
to  appear  io  sixty  days;  when  all  men  knew,  that  even  if  the  public  faith  had 
been  given  him,  he  could  hardly  have  come.  As  be  did  not  appear  at  ate 
day,  the  former  marriage  was  pronounced  nnll,  and  a  divorce  was  decreed. 
though  the  husband  was  absent  and  unheard;  and  so,  Mary,  the  king's  siren. 
was  compelled,  against  her  will,  to  espouse  James  Hamilton,  o  man  who  had 
been  but  lately  elevated,  and  was  much  inferior  to  her  former  bosoood  m 
estate  and  dignity.  She  bore  bim  a  son,  named  James,  and  a  daoghter  colled 
Margaret  The  children  she  had  by  her  former  husband,  were  also  recalled 
by  the  king.  Boyd  did  not  long  survive  this  misfortune;  but  died  at  Ant- 
werp, and  having  no  kinsman  there  to  claim  his  estate,  Chorloj  of  Bwrguorfv 
expended  the  money  be  bad  bestowed  upon  him,  in  the  erection  of  n  ataxm- 
fieent  monument  to  his  memory,  with  a  honourable  epitaph  thsrtony  In  the 
church  where  be  was  interred.  Thus,  the  family  of  Boyd,  which  bod  hero 
the  most  flourishing  in  all  Scotland,  within  a  few  years  grew  up  nod  urns  cot 
down,  thereby  proving  to  posterity,  what  slippery  things  are  the  favours  of 
young  princes. 

Their  ruin  not  only  amaaed  their  friends,  but  terrified  their  very 
so  that  none  would  venture  to  aspire  to  that  dignity  from  whence  i 
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it  deaa ;  pertly  on  account  of  the  instability  of  human  affairs,  and  partly  Jo 
consideration  of  the  king's  sudden  caprice  In  repenting  baying  bestowed 
bis  grace  and  favour,  and  bis  perseverance  in  the  hatred  wbieb  be  bad  once 
coasoived.  It  is  certain,  tbat  they  who  wore  raised  to  great  hopes  of  prefer- 
saent  by  this  notation  of  poblie  affairs,  found  themselves  much  mistaken;  for 
(he  kins;,  who  bad  hitherto  indulged  himself  in  domestic  ease,  and  seldom  ap- 
peared in  public,  being  now  newly  married,  spent  a  great  part  of  bis  time  m 
the  pleasures  of  his  palace.  He  excluded  the  nobility,  and  was  wholly  go- 
verned by  a  few  of  his  servants ;  for,  being  of  an  eager  and  fervid  disposition, 
a*  cowJd  not  weH  bear  to  be  oontradioted  in  his  own  will ;  so  tbat  be  shunned 
the  liberty  which  the  nobles  took  in  advising  him,  and  kept  only  those  about 
ham  who  would  not  reprehend,  but  rather  approve  of  what  he  did,  that  so,  by 
avoidjaej  any  occasion  of  offence,  and  by  using  aH  the  flattery  they  could, 
they  atiajbt  gain  his  favour.  Amidst  these  manners  of  the  coutt,  the  ecclesias- 
tical state  was  not  much  better.  For,  though  the  ministers  of  the  church  bad 
been  given  of  old  to  luxury  and  avarice,  yet  there  was  still  some  shadow  of 
aacicat  gravity  remaining,  so  that  some  encouragement  was  given  to  learning, 
and  advantage  to  sueb  as  were  good  proficients  therein;  for  the  bishops  were 
cheese)  by  the  colleges  of  canons,  and  the  abbots  by  their  respective  frater- 
nities. But  now  the  parasitical  courtiers,  who  alone  had  the  heart  and  ear  of 
the  kiae;,  persuaded  him  tbat  he  would  find  it  much  to  his  advantage,  and 
very  practicable,  to  recall  and  assume  the  designation  of  those  ofllees  to  him- 
self; and  not  softer  matters  of  that  great  importance  to  rest  in  the  hands  of 
a  generation  of  drones  like  the  ecclesiastics,  who  were  unfit  for  any  public 
easiness.  The  king  was  the  more  easily  inclined  to  this,  because  it  was 
farther  alleged,  that  hereby,  besides  other  benefits,  be  woold  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  earning  the  contumacious,  confirming  the  wavering,  and  reward*. 
iag  the  sneritorioos.  But,  said  they,  under  our  present  circumstances,  pre- 
motions  and  honours  arc  in  the  hands  of  the  dregs  of  the  vulgar,  who  are 
an  pai  limonioos  In  case  of  public  necessities,  as  they  are  profuse  in  their 
private  pleasures.  All  men  should  depend  upon  the  king  alone,  so  that  he 
may  have  the  sole  power  of  punishing,  pardoning,  and  rewarding. 

By  these  and  the  tike  flattering  arguments,  they  drew  the  king  to  their 
opiaioav  tar  his  mind  was  not  yet  strengthened  by  ripeness  of  years ;  besides, 
ft  was  weakened  by  ill  custom,  and  not  fortified  against  the  temptations  of 
avarice:  and  be  was,  moreover,  naturally  prooe  to  liberty.  Hereupon,  a  new 
face  of  things  presently  appeared  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  and  all 
nutters,  both  sacred  and  civil,  were  brought  to  court,  to  be  bartered  aad 
sold,  as  in  a  public  fair.  In  this  state,  Patrick  Graham  was  the  only  man  who 
endeavoured  to  stop  the  precipitous  ruin  of  the  church.  When  his  enemies 
swayed  all  at  home,  be  staid  at  Rome  some  years;  but  on  receiving  informa- 
tion) from  bis  friends  of  the  state  of  things  in  Scotland,  be  resolved  to  return, 
e>peadiag  for  bis  security  upon  bis  relation  to  the  king,  as  being  the  son  of 
bis  great  aunt.  But,  that  he  might  previously  prepare  the  minds  of  men,  be  sent 
the  ball  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  pope,  for  bis  legaatine  power,  and 
ceased  it  to  be  published  in  the  month  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1479:  This,  however,  raised  much  envy  against  him ;  for  they  who  had  bought 
ecclesiastical  honours  at  court,  were  afraid  of  losing  their  purchase  and  money 
they  who  thought  to  make  advantage  by  such  bargains,  were  grieved 


a*  be  so  disappointed,  but  particular!?  that  faction  raged  furiously,  that  had 
already  mercenarily  obtained  ecclesiastical  preferments  from  the  king,  in 
order  to  sell  them  to  others ;  being  afraid  tbat  this  loorative  practice  would 
be  taken  oat  of  their  hands.  All  these  made  a  conspiracy  against  Patrick, 
aad,  ia  bis  absence,  loaded  him  with  reproaches.  They  came  to  court,  and 
complained,  that  their  ancient  laws,  as  well  as  the  late  decrees  of  the  king, 
were  violated ;  and  tlia>t  the  Romanists  were  carrying  on  many  matters  very 
prejudicial  to  the  realm;  and  tbat,  unless  bis  majesty  did  speedily  resist  their 
roeehsnents,  they  would  quiekly  bring  all  things  under  their  power,  tiH 


they  had  reduced  the  sovereign  himself  to  a  state  of  subjection. 

To  prevent  this  danger,  persons  were  sent,  by  order  of  the  council,  to 
Patrick,  when  be  had  scarcely  set  his  foot  on  shore,  to  forbid  him  to  execute 
any  part  of  bis  onto,  until  the  king  should  have  heard  the  complaints  made 
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against  bim.    The  fint  of  November  was  accordingly  appointed  Car  bis 
ance,  in  order  to  a  hearing  at  Edinburgh. 

In  tbe  mean  time,  bis  friends  and  relations  having  assured  bias  tho* 
king  woold  do  what  was  equitable  in  so  just  a  cease,  the  adverse 
being  apprised  of  it,  did  so  engage  tbe  king  and  his  courtiers,  by  tbe 
of  great  soma  of  money,  that  Patrick  could  never  have  a  fair 
wards.    When  he  came  to  tbe  assembly,  he  produced  the  boll  nod 
wherein  be  was  constituted  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  primate  of 
and  the  papal  legate  for  three  years,  to  regulate  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
ferior  body  of  the  clergy  rejoiced  that  this  necessary  office  was  pot  Into  Ike  1 
of  so  pious  and  learned  a  man ;  but  they  did  not  dare  to  speak  out,  tor 
of  some  powerful  persons  who  had  gained  the  ear  of  tbe  king  and  baa 
sellors.    The  adversaries  of  tbe  archbishop  made  their  appeal  to  tbe 
who  alone  could  be  judge  in  the  case ;  which  they  did  on  purpose  to 
delay ;  so  that  the  favour  of  the  people  towards  Patrick  might  is  tis 
He  was  himself  sent  by  tbe  king  to  his  church,  but  with  an  expj 
tion  neither  to  wear  the  robes  of  an  archbishop,  till  the  cause 
mined,  nor  to  perform  any  office  beyond  what  had  been  executed  by  taw 
mer  prelates. 

Whilst  these  things  were  acting,  a  new  enemy  rose  up  against  Patrick,  in 
tbe  person  of  William  Sives,  who  was  the  bitterest  of  all  the  rest ;  nod  tost 
upon  a  light  occasion.  He  was  a  young  man  of  a  ready  wit,  who  bad  laved 
some  years  at  Lou  vain,  under  the  tutorage  of  John  Sperjnc,  a  person  w*B 
skilled  in  the  study  of  physic  and  astrology.  On  his  return  home,  Sivex 
quickly  insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  of  tbe  courtier*,  on  account  of  sit 
various  accomplishments,  and  particularly  his  boasted  knowledge  of  iac 
occult  sciences.  This  qualification  gained  bim  great  respect  from  the  coort. 
which  was  then  madly  addicted  to  all  sorts  of  divinations ;  so  that,  being  of  aa 
acute  wit,  nnd  in  great  favour,  be  was  soon  made  archdeacon  of  SL  Andrew  • . 
but  tbe  bishop  refused  to  admit  him  to  that  office.  Upon  this,  bo  sound 
into  a  consultation  with  John  Lock,  rector  of  the  public  schools  there*  who  was 
a  secret  enemy  of  Patrick,  and  these  two  together  employed  all  their  awginrs 
to  work  his  overthrow.  The  rector,  having  a  grant  from  the  pope,  wworeoj  a* 
was  privileged  and  exempted  from  arcniepiseopal  jurisdiction,  pi 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  Patrick.  But  he  so  slighted  this 
munication  from  one  of  an  inferior  order  to  himself,  that  though, 
came  to  court,  it  was  twice  or  tbriee  served  upon  bim,  be  went  on  to  an 
ordinary  course  of  life;  whereupon  his  enemies,  as  Is  usual  in  cases  worrt 
ecclesiastical  censures  are  contemned,  implored  tbe  assistance  of  tho 
and  got  Patrick  excluded  from  all  tbe  churches.  Officers  of  tbe 
were  also  sent,  to  take  an  inventory  of  all  his  goods ;  his  retinue  w\ 
sanded,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  depart;  and  a  guard  was  set  upon 
to  observe  that  be  did  nothing  contrary  to  the  edict  Tbe  rest  of  the 
that  they  might  not  seem  ungrateful  towards  so  benevolent  a  monarch,  raised 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  whieb  they  violeotly  extorted  out  of  tbe  sanaA 
benefices,  and  presented  it  to  bim.  The  king,  on  the  receipt  of  it,  afficcted  to 
deal  more  mildly  with  Patrick,  as  if  he  took  pity  on  him ;  and  according!? 
sent  to  him  the  abbot  of  Holy  rood,  and  Sites,  the  effect  of  which  was*  as 
apparent  reconciliation  between  all  the  parties*  But  this  act  of 
sion  on  the  side  of  the  king,  did  not  take  place  till  he  bad  received  tbe 
notions  which  bad  been  collected  by  the  friends  of  the  bishop.  Patrick 
ing  to  he  thus  freed  from  all  his  troubles,  retired  to  bis  manor-boose  of  Many  - 
ntul,  and  began  to  prepare  himself  for  the  execution  of  his  office,  poblidy  oad 
privately ;  when,  lo,  the  Romish  tax-gatherers  were  sent  in  upon  bim  by  hit 
adversaries ;  and  because  be  bad  not  paid  bis  fees  for  the  papal  grant,  or  bo&. 
as  they  call  it,  they  likewise  excommunicated  him.  The  man  was  oow 
redoccd  to  extreme  poverty;  for  his  revenues,  both  before  and  alto  bu 
return,  were,  for  the  most  part,  taken  and  brought  into  the  royal  exchequer . 
besides  which,  whatever  his  friends  could  make  up,  bad  been  given  to  tW 
icing  and  bis  courtiers.  When  tbe  officers  of  tbe  crown  were  again  sent  to 
take  possession  of  bis  estate,  guards  were  set  upon  bim  by  tho  kiaaj ;  has 
household  servants  were  discharged,  and  be  was  kept  prisoner  io  lis 
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all  which  had  the  effect  of  depriving  him  of  the  use  of  Iris  reason.  William 
Sivea,  his  capital  enemy,  was  first  appointed  by  the  kins;,  and  afterwards 
approted  by  the  pope,  to  be  what  is  called  his  coadjutor,  on  account  of  bis 
mental  disorder.  This  Sivez  was  also  made  inquisitor,  by  the  power  of  the 
adverse  faction,  to  inquire  into  the  life  and  character  of  the  archbishop. 
Many  trifling,  and  some  ridiculous  and  incredible  things  were  objected  against 
the  prelate,  and  amongst  the  rest,  this  was  one,  that  he  had  said  mass  three 
times  in  one  day,  whereas,  in  that  age,  there  was  hardly  a  bishop,  who  did  tbo 
saae  in  three  months.  Thus  his  enemy  being  his  judge,  and  the  witnesses 
against  him  suborned, he  was  turned  out  of  his  bishopric,  and  Sivez,  who  carried 
the  decree  to  the  pope,  was  nominated  in  his  room.  Neither  were  his  enemies 
content  with  the  mischief  they  bad  done  him ;  but,  perceiving  he  bore  all 
their  contumelies  with  much  greatness  of  spirit,  they  made  an  order,  that  he 
should  be  shut  up  in  some  desolate  monastery  with  four  keepers.  The  place 
chosen  was  Incbcolm,  a  rock  rather  than  an  island ;  from  whence,  three  years 
after,  be  was*  removed  to  Dunfermline,  for  fear  of  the  English ;  betwixt  whom 
sod  the  Scots  a  war  bed  then  commenced.  Afterwards,  he  was  carried  to  the 
castle  of  Lochleven ;  where,  being  worn  out  with  age  and  miseries,  he  departed 
this  life.  He  was  a  man  guilty  of  no  known  vice ;  and  in  learning  and  virtue 
was  inferior  to  none  of  bis  age.  Other  upright  men,  terrified  by  his  calamity, 
and  perceiving  no  hopes  of  any  reformation  of  the  church,  went  every  one 
about  his  own  private  affairs.  In  the  court,  ecclesiastical .  preferments  were 
either  sold,  or  else  given  away  to  flatterers  and  panders,  as  a  reward  for 
their  base  and  scandalous  services.* 

Though  these  things  occurred  at  different  times,  I  have  put  them  all  together 
in  my  discourse,  that  so  the  thread  of  the  history  might  not  be  broken  off  too 
much ;  and  also,  that,  by  a  single  memorable  example,  we  might  have  an 
entire  view  of  those  times ;  for  one  may  easily  imagine  how  wretched  the  com- 
mon people  were,  since  a  man  eminent  for  all  kind  of  virtue,  and  who,  besides, 
had  the  advantage  of  being  allied  to  the  king,  as  well  as  to  many  noblo 
families,  was,  by  a  few  villains  of  the  lowest  sort,  exposed  to  the  reproach  and 
cruelty  of  bis  enemies.   But  to  return  to  the  other  transactions  of  those  times. 

Io  the  year  1476,  there  was  a  public  decree  made  against  John,  lord  of  the 
Isfes,  who  bad  seized  upon  some  provinces,  and  committed  great  ravages  on 
the  maritime  coasts,  insomuch  that  the  king  resolved  in  person  to  march 
against  him  by  land,  while  the  earl  of  Crawford,  bis  admiral,  received  orders 
to  meet  him  by  sea.  Hereupon  John,  perceiving  that  he  was  too  weak  to 
withstand  such  preparations,  by  the  advice  of  the  earl  of  Athol,  the  king's 
uncle,  came  in  a  humble  manner  to  court,  and  surrendered  himself  to  the 
royal  mercy.  The  provinces  which  he  bad  forcibly  entered,  were  taken  from 
him,  as  Ross,  Kin  tyre,  and  Knapdale ;  but  he  was  suffered  still  to  continue  in 
the  command  of  the  islands.  The  same  year,  the  dispute  with  the  English  was 
settled  amicably,  jnst  as  it  was  about  to  break  out  into  an  open  war.  The 
occasion  was  this.  James  Kennedy  had  built  the  largest  ship  that  had  been 
known  to  sail  upon  tne  ocean ;  but,  in  her  voyage,  she  was  cast  by  a  tempest 
upon  the  English  coast,  where  her  lading  was  plundered  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  though  restitution  was  often  demanded,  none  could  be  obtained.  This 
circumstance  bred  a  disgust  betwixt  the  two  nations,  for  some  years.  At 
last,  the  English  sent  ambassadors  into  Scotland,  the  chief  of  whom  were 
the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  a  nobleman  named  Scroop.  By  these  persons, 
king  Edward,  who  had  been  tossed  about  by  the  caprice  of  fortune,  and  whose 
exchequer  was  drained  by  continual  wars,  desired  a  treaty  of  peace;  wbioh 
was  easily  renewed,  on  condition  that  a  proper  compensation  should  be  made 
for  the  ship  and  eargo  that  had  been  rifled,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
arbitrators  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

The  same  year 'ambassadors  were  sent  to  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  in 
behalf  of  the  merchants  who  had  been  disturbed  in  their  trade.    On  their 

*  The  body  of  the  Scottish  prelates  being  jealous  of  the  metropolitieal  jurisdiction  of  St- 
Andrew's,  made  a  present  to  the  king,  and  petitioned  him  to  solioit  tbe  pope  for  a  revocation 
of  part  of  bis  ball.  His  holiness  complied  for  the  same  consideration,  and  a  new  archbishop* 
ric  wu  founded  at  Glasgow. — Collier's  Ecelts.  Hist*  vol.  i.  681. 
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arrival  io  Flanders,  tbey  were  honourably  received  by  (he  prince; 
Andrews,  a  physician,  who  was  aleo  a  great  astrologer,  betas; 
invited  by  then  to  sapper,  and  understanding  the  cause  of  their 
them  aside,  and  told  then  that  they  should  not  make  too  moon  beet*  in  tnot 
embassy  ;  for,  io  a  few  days,  tbey  would  bear  other  news  of  the  dene.  Ac- 
cordingly, his  prediction  was  fulfilled ;  for  within  three  days  after,  the  date's 
army  was  overthrown  by  the  Swiss,  at  the  city  of  Nancy  in  Lorraia ; 
he  was  killed.9  Hereupon  the  ambassadors  returned  without  effecting 
business ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  king,  and  told  him  how  highly 
this  Andrews  was,  in  predicting  things  to  come,  they  persuaded  luem.  we*  of 
himself  was  inclinable  to  those  arts,  to  send  for  the  man,  upon  pmaiisas  of  a 
good  reward.  Hither  therefore  be  came,  was  well  received*  and  squashed 
with  a  rich  parsonage,  and  other  benefices.  It  Is  reported  of  him,  that  he  tatd 
the  king  he  should  speedily  be  destroyed  by  his  own  subjects;  and  that  tans 
speech  agreed  with  the  prediction  of  some  witches,  a  species  of  divinmnkai  a* 
which  he  was  immoderately  addicted.  These  women  are  said  to  have 
•icd,  that  a  lion  should  be  killed  by  his  whelps. •  Hereupon,  from  a  prince  at 
of  great  ingenuity  and  good  hopes,  and  as  yet  not  wholly  depraved,  he 
rated  into  a  fierce  and  cruel  tyrant ;  for  when  his  mind  bad  received 
filled  with  suspicions,  he  accounted  even  his  nearest  kindred, 
the  nobility,  as  his  enemies.  The  nobles  also  were  disgusted  with 
by  reason  of  his  familiarity  with  that  base  kind  of  people ;  bat 
be  slighted  men  of  rank,  and  chose  mean  persons  for  bis 
advisers.  The  chief  of  these  was  Thomas  Preston,  one  of  a  good 
who  made  it  his  business  to  humour  the  king  in  all  things. 
Robert  Cochran,  a  man  endued  with  great  strength  of  body  and  equal 
city  of  miad,  who  became  known  to  the  kiog  by  a  duel  which  he  _ 
that  presently,  from  an  architect  he  rose  to  be  a  courtier,  and  was  pet  ha  a 
fair  way  of  rising  to  some  greater  advancement.  Having  performed 
lighter  matters  intrusted  to  him,  with  diligence,  and  by  ■noommedatfan 
self  to  the  king's  humour,  be  was  soon  admitted  to  advise  eoaeeraai 
great  affairs  of  the  kingdom ;  insomuch  that  Preston  chose  him  for  hta 
law.  Tho  third  was  William  Rogers,  an  English  musician,  or  singer, 
coming  into  Scotland  with  the  ambassadors,  after  the  king  had 
once  or  twice,  be  was  so  taken  with  him,  that  be  would  not  saner 
turn,  but  advanced  him  to  wealth  and  honour ;  and,  lu  a  short 
him  a  knight  The  rest  of  his  intimates  were  the  most  despicable  sort  of 
meanest  tradesmen,  who  were  only  known  by  their  improbity,  or  bed 
nothiog  to  recommend  them  bat  their  boldness.  Whereupon  tho  nobility  bed 
a  meeting,  wherein  the  king's  two  brothers  were  chief,  to  concert  open 
means  of  clearing  the  court  of  these  low  characters.  Some  intiuMtiee  of 
design  being  divulged  abroad,  John,  the  youngest  of  the  brother*,  ana* 
wary  than  the  rest,  spoke  a  little  too  boldly  and  rashly  eoncerniag  the 
of  the  kingdom,  for  which  be  was  seined  by  the  courtiers,  cant  into 
condemned  by  the  privy-council,  and  put  to  death,  by  having  a  vein 
till  he  eapired.  The  cause  of  his  death  was  given  out  antongat  the 
be,  his  having  conspired  with  sorcerers  against  the  king's  life:  and 
the  matter  more  plausible,  twelve  witches  of  the  lowest  eonditiea 
and  burnt  The  death  of  John,  however,  did  rather  stifie  than  diaaipete  the 
conspiracy,  which  seemed  almost  ready  to  break  forth  into  action. 

Alexander,  the  next  in  Mood,  as  well  as  hi  danger,  though  be  sndeavaeud 
to  avert  all  suspicion  from  himself  as  much  as  be  could,  yet  the  king's  camera 
thought  they  could  never  be  secure  while  he  was  alive;  and  therefore  n**» 
sently  shut  him  up  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  Here  be  wan  atrirny 
kept  by  these  who  judged  his  power  would  be  their  destruction  i  and 
he  could  not  appease  the  king's  wrath  by  the  umdtatiuaT  of  his 
began  to  think  of  making  bis  escape.  He  bad  bat  one  of  bis  ser 
wait  upon  bin  in  bis  chamber.    Hin,  and  none  else,  be  acquainted  with  has 


•  Chut**  lh*  BoM,  dak*  of  Bargmdy,  ww  ■Ufa  Jarcwy  S,  1476:  hat  ISM* 
KtrMrdiMry  fa  th*  pr*dfcno»  of  kit  earth,  far  Philip  d*  C—fax  we*  m  net 
Bwpir— y  r*re*d  far  Uj* 
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dstigm,  who  hired  a  vessel  for  Urn,  to  be  ready  itted  la  the  adjoining  road ; 
tbea  at  employed  messengers  to  make  frequent  errands  to  him  from  the 
court,  who  should  tell  him  stories  before  bis  keepers,  for  he  was  not  allowed  to 
speak  with  any  body  exeept  in  their  presence,  that  the  king  was  now  more  re- 
coadlesale  to  him  than  formerly,  and  that  be  would  speedily  be  set  at  liberty* 
Waco  the  day  appointed  for  bia  escape  approached,  he  assumed  as  cheerful 
sa  sir  u  ia  this  calamitous  condition  he  was  able  to  do,  aud  told  his  keepers, 
tsst  bow  be  belief  ed,  by  the  messages  soot  him  from  the  king,  he  was  recon- 
ciled to  aim,  and  that  he  hoped  ho  should  not  be  held  much  longer  in  durance. 
Accordingly,  no  invited  them  to  a  noble  supper,  and  himself  drank  freely 
vita  them,  till  late  at  night  They  then  departed,  and,  beiog  alt  full  of  wine, 
fell  iato  a  sound  sleep.  Thus  left  to  himself,  he  made  a  rope  of  the  sheets  of 
an  bed,  long  enough,  as  he  thought,  for  the  height  of  the  wall ;  but  first,  to 
euke  a  trial,  be  caused  his  servant  to  slide  down  it,  till,  perceiving  by  bis  fall 
that  it  was  too  short,  be  lengthened  it  out  as  well  as  he  could  in  these  circum- 
•lasers,  and  himself  descended,  took  op  the  man,  who  bed  broke  bis  leg 
by  the  fall,  upon  his  shoulders,  and  earned  him  about  a  mile  to  the  teasel, 
•here  they  went  on  board ;  and,  having  a  fair  wind,  sailed  to  Dunbar.  Hero 
he  fertiied  the  castle  against  any  forcible  assault,  and  soon  after,  with  a  small 
reusee,  went  over  into  Franco.  Andrew  Stuart,  the  chancellor,  was  now 
•eat  with  an  army  to  take  the  castle,  which  waa  besieged  closely  some  months ; 
hat  it  was  defended  not  less  bravely,  till  at  last,  the  garrison,  for  want  of 
aereisaries,  were  forced  to  get  vessels,  and,  in  the  night,  they  departed  pri- 
ittelr  Car  England.  In  the  morning,  the  empty  fortress  was  taken ;  but  the 
coeqeesteost  the  besiegers  some  men  of  note,  who  were  slain  there. 

It  was  muck  about  this  time,  that  the  kings  of  England  and  Scotland, 
ataried  out  with  domestio  troubles,  desired  each  to  make  peace.  Accordingly, 
•a  eamaasy  from  England  was  appointed  to  complete  it,  which  was  kindly 
reeeited,  and  the  terms  were  not  only  agreed  upon,  but  an  affinity  settled  to 
coafrm  H;  that  Cecilia,  the  daughter  of  Edward,  should  be  espoused  to 
Jia*s,tbe  son  of  too  king  of  Scotland,  as  soon  as  both  were  marriageable* 
Part  also  of  the  dowry  was  paid,  upon  this  condition,  that  if,  when  they  came 
to  iha  proper  age,  the  marriage  should  not  be  consummated,  the  money  should 
be  repaid  to  the  English.  Some  burghers  of  the  principal  towns  were  also  given 
ap  as  hostages,  for  the  performance  of  the  conditions.  But  this  peace  lasted 
set  long;  for,  by  reason  of  the  grudges  remaining  since  the  last  wars,  incursions 
wtre  amde,  plnnders  committed,  and  villages  burnt ;  so  that  both  sides  were 
naaaied  by  these  mutual  injuries,  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  broke  ont  at  last 
tato  open  hostility.  But,  besides  this,  each  king  bad  other  peculiar  provocations, 
fteagias  the  elder,  and  Alexander,  the  king's  brother,  in  exile,  stirred  op  the 
EayJiib  king  to  war.  For  Alexander,  who,  as  1  said  before,  went  into  France, 
named  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Bolougne ;  but,  not  being;  able  to  procure 
ud  from  Lewis  XI.  then  on  the  throne,  for  the  reoot cry  of  bis  own,  he  passed 
•ter  into  England,  hoping,  from  thence,  to  make  some  attempt  upon  Scot* 
had.  Aa  for  James  of  Scotland,  Lewis  of  France  incited  him  to  make  war, 
haviag  sent  Robert  Ireland,  a  Scotchman,  and  doctor  of  the  Sorboone,  with 
two  French  knighta  to  him,  on  that  errand.  Thus  the  peace  came  to  be 
'tabled;  and  although  the  Scottish  affairs,  owiog  to  part  of  the  country  being 
listed,  were  in  an  indifferent  condition,  and  a  great  army  of  the  English, 
aader  the  dnke  of  Gloucester,  was  expected ;  yet  the  king,  and  those  about 
hue,  levied  forces,  but  with  no  peat  heart ;  for  the  upstarts,  as  they  lately 
•era.  and  very  poor  ones  too,  whose  greatness  was  founded  on  the  calamities 
•f  ethers,  and  who  had  been  the  authors  of  desperate  counsels,  feared  nothing 
were  than  a  numerous  sssembly  of  the  incensed  nobility.  When  they  came  to 
Ueuer,  a  town  near  the  borders  of  March  and  Tetiotdale,  though  those  ooon- 
tnes  had  been  either  wasted  by  the  enemy,  or  else  were  necessitated  to  sub- 
net; the  king  proceeded  in  hu  wonted  course  of  ei actions,  distrusting  the 
anhihtt,  and  managing  every  thing  by  bis  cabinet-council.  This  indignity 
tW  aobles  would  endure  no  longer ;  and  therefore,  during  the  third  watch, 
iter  stumbled  in  a  church  in  the  town,  where,  in  a  full  audience,  Archibald 
l^eglas,  earl  of  Angus,  is  reported  to  hate  declared  the  cause  of  their  meet 
»■*  i*  this  manner* 
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"  I  think  it  not  necessary,  noble  peers,  to  mako  o  long  oration 
the  state  of  the  Scottish  affairs,  which  yon  partly  remember  yourselves,  aad 
partly  see  now  before  your  eyes.  The  chief  of  the  nobility  are  either  tmsnsar*. 
or  else  compelled  to  suffer  intolerably,  and  to  perform  unworthy  thing*. 
while  you,  in  whom  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  rests,  ate  left  without  a  head 
as  a  ship  without  a  steersman,  subject  to  all  the  storms  and  tempests  of  far* 
tnne.  Tour  houses  are  burnt,  your  estates  are  plundered,  the 
are  either  slain,  or  else,  being  without  a  remedy,  have  submitted  to  the 
The  king,  though  of  himself  a  man  of  a  generous  spirit  and 
is  carried  away  by  poisonous  insinuations,  and  refers  all  things  pertsiiame;  t»  the 
good  of  the  commonwealth,  as  peace,  war,  and  the  like,  not  to  an  asssanalj  «f 
the  nobles,  but  to  inferior  upstarts.  These  men  consult  soothsayers  and 
wizards,  and  carry  their  answers  to  the  king,  whose  mind  ss  because  fcadm. 
sickly,  and  easily  taken  with  such  vain  superstitions.  Thus  decrees  an 
made  under  the  influence  of  such  directors,  concerning  the  general  saJct* 
for  they,  knowing  themselves  to  be  deservedly  hated  by  all  men,  bear  ens  hit 
hatred  to  all ;  and  their  endeavour  is,  not  only  to  undermine  your  mmXbmnti, 
but  to  cut  you  all  off,  by  whatever  arts  and  practices  are  in  their  pewec 
They  have  removed  some  by  death,  and  others  by  banishment.  Neither  dt 
they  proceed  step  by  step,  to  play  their  game,  as  inferior  porsona,  ■hem  pro- 
moted, are  wont  to  do ;  but  immediately  exercise  the  trials  of  their  cruris* 
and  avarice  upon  the  royal  blood.  One  of  the  king's  brothers  they  ha«r 
most  inhumanly  put  to  death ;  of  the  other  the  country  has  been  robbed  H 
banishment,  so  that  be  is  given  as  a  general  to  our  enemies.  These  bets? 
thus  taken  out  of  the  way,  their  next  work  is,  to  deal  with  the  nobility ;  for. 
being  of  low  estate  and  condition  themselves,  they  would  have  an  nana  if 
excellence,  or  of  high  birth,  to  survive  them.  All  such  as  have  either 
to  satisfy  their  avarice,  or  power  to  resist  their  presumption,  are 
as  their  enemies.  Yet,  in  the  mean  time,  we  are  undertaking  a  war 
a  public  foe,  the  English,  as  if  any  enemy  were  more  deadly  tana  he  who  a 
never  satisfied,  in  point  of  covetousness,  with  your  estates,  nor,  in  penal  «f 
cruelty,  with  your  blood.  Now,  to  make  it  clear  to  you,  that  this  inmuiii 
plague  is  more  dreadful  than  the  foreign  one ;  suppose,  which  God  ierV.' 
that  the  king  of  England  should  defeat  us,  doubtless  he  would 
old  grudges,  and,  in  pursuance  of  that  conquest,  what  end  of  his 
would  be  propound  to  himself,  or  what  reward  of  his  victory  ?  W< 
aim  at  the  lib  of  his  enemy,  the  king,  or  at  ours  ?  I  think  nt  neither, 
the  dispute  between  us  is,  not  for  life,  but  for  glory  end  empire :  and  n 
rout  mind,  as  it  is  vehement  and  eager  against  those  who  resist  It,  so 
easily  mitigated  and  inclined  to  lenity  by  submission  and 
even  by  the  mere  consideration  of  the  instability  of  all  human  affairs. 
suppose  that  the  rage  of  the  enemy  should  aim  at  the  king's  life  and 
tion,  I  pray,  which  of  the  two  can  be  said  to  act  most  mercifully,  he  chat, 
together  with  life,  takes  away  all  seose  of  misery,  or  they  who  reserve  beau 
whom  they  ought  principally  to  love  and  reverence  next  to  God,  to  o  dad? 
butchery  and  execution?  who  arm  his  mind,  already  preposj 
witchcrafts,  to  the  destruction  of  his  friends  ?  «  ho  keep  the  king, 
encompassed  by  the  arms  of  his  enemies,  as  a  prisoner,  and  do  not 
him  to  see  the  faces  of  his  people,  that  he  may  understand  their 
him,  and  experience  their  loyalty?    They  are  not  so  much 


pitch  camp  against  camp,  and  so  onenly  profess  their  hostility,  as  they  wha, 
at  home,  treacherously  coot  rife  our  ruin.  They  alienate  the  king's  sated 
from  his  friends,  and  betray  him  to  bis  adversaries ;  and  thus  they  deserve  at 
of  our  commander,  and  expose  us  as  a  prey  to  the  arms  of  the  eoesav.  by 
whom,  if  your  lives  are  given  you,  after  you  are  conquered,  yet  you  uriel  tall 
Into  shame  and  servitude ;  and,  if  you  overcome  them,  yet  you  will  not  pro- 
cure quiet  to  Yourselves,  strength  to  your  country,  nor  glory  to  your  ksaf 
but  a  greater  liberty  to  your  foes  to  exercise  their  pleasure,  not  only  at  pre* 
sent,  but  iu  perfect  security  for  the  future.  Thus  we  shall  bring  a 
misery  on  ourselves,  and  a  stricter  servitude  on  our  king,  so 
instead  of  freeing  us  from  foreign  miseries,  would  only  increase  <  _  __  _ 
ones.    Therefore,  in  short,  my  opinion  is,  that  we  ought  to  shake  onTeto  yoke 
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at  bone,  before  we  venture  to  engage  the  enemy  abroad ;  otherwise  we  aball 
be  all  made  slaves  to  the  arbitrary  humours  of  a  few  men ;  and  thereby 
strengthen  the  enemy,  and  betray  the  commonwealth.  God  bless  your  con- 
sultations in  this  matter." 

When  Douglas  had  ended  bis  speech,  there  followed,  not  a  debate,  bot  a 
confused  noise,  throughout  the  whole  assembly,  and  a  continual  cry  of,  "  To 
voorarms  against  the  public  enemy !"  For  the  minds  of  all  present  were  so 
lofamed,  that  though  they  bad  none  to  lead  them,  most  of  them  were  ready  to 
arc ak  in  upon  the  lung's  quarters.  But  the  graver  sort,  who,  by  their  honour 
sad  authority,  had  a  great  interest  among  the  rest,  appeased  the  tumult ; 
fearing  lest,  in  any  impetuous  assault  of  the  people,  the  king  himself  might 
cone  to  some  barm.  Therefore  they  agreed,  that  the  principal  commanders 
should  fake  a  small  number  of  their  chief  confidants,  and,  without  any  general 
movement,  go  to  the  king's  pavilion,  and  seise  the  offenders  who  had  the 
aisaagf  rnt  of  things,  and  bring  them  forth  to  be  tried  before  the  whole 
aravr,  that  so  they  might  suffer  condign  punishment,  according  to  the  laws. 

Whilst  these  things  were  in  agitation,  intelligence  came  to  the  court,  that 
the  nobles  bad  assembled  before  day  in  the  church ;  but  for  what  purpose 
could  not  be  surmised;  though  it  certainly  must  be  some  great  matter,  which 
engaged  such  persons  to  meet,  unknown  to  the  king  and  bis  counsellors. 
The  king  being;  awakened,  rose  in  great  fear  out  of  jus  bed,  and  consulted 
those  about  bim,  what  was  best  to  be  done ;  sending,  in  the  mean  while, 
Cochran  out  to  observe  what  was  passing,  and  to  bring  bim  word.  Just  as 
Cochran  came  pretty  near  the  church  with  a  small  retinue,  he  met  the  chief 
of  the  nobility  coming  to  court.  Douglas  no  sooner  saw  bim,  than  be  imme- 
diately laid  bold  of  the  massy  gold  chain  which  ho  wore  about  his  neck,  and 
almost  strangled  him,  after  which  he  gave  him  up  as  a  prisoner  to  the  marshal, 
sad  then  went  directly  to  the  king's  bedchamber.  They  who  were  there  mado 
ao  opposition,  either  out  of  reverence  to  his  person,  or  because  they  were 
astoaisbed  at  bis  sudden  appearance ;  mo  that  there  the  rest  were  soon  seised 
opon,  who  were  thought  to  have  corrupted  the  king  by  their  wicked  counsels. 
Only  one  young  man,  who  hung  about  the  king's  neck,  and  desired  pardon, 
escaped.  His  name  was  John  Ramsay,  who  came  of  a  good  family,  on  ac- 
coost  of  which,  and  bis  age,  be  was  excused  and  dismissed.  Whilst  the  rest 
were  led  out  to  their  trials,  there  was  a  universal  tumult  and  noise  raised 
throughout  the  army,  crying  out,  "  Hang  the  rogues !"  whereupon  they  were 
presently  hurried  away,  and  ended  their  lives  in  a  halter.  The  army  in 
irneral  was  so  intent  upon  their  execution,  that  when  they  wanted  ropes 
•pon  so  sodden  an  occasion,  they  all  offered  the  reins  of  their  horses'  bridles 
aid  their  baggage  tackle  for  the  purpose,  striving  much  who  should  have  the 
honour  of  presenting  bis  own  first. 

This  faction  of  the  court  had  committed  many  injuries  against  private 
persons ;  bat  their  wrongs  to  the  public  lay  chiefly  in  their  having  been  the 
•ethers  of  n  new  brass  coin,  to  which  the  common  people  gave  the  odious* 
aiflM  of  black  money.  Upon  this  coinage  there  first  ensued  a  dearth  of  all 
thiags,  and  afterwards  a  famine ;  for  the  traders  would  rather  suffer  their 
comaiodities  to  spoil  on  their  bands,  than,  under  a  pretence  of  sale,  give  them 
avay  to  the  buyers.  But,  that  all  commerce  might  not  wholly  cease  amongst 
the  people,  this  one  remedy  was  found  out  for  dealers  and  chapmen,  that 
they  should  mention,  in  their  contraots,  in  what  sort  of  money  the  pavment 
•bould  be  made.  It  is  true,  some  of  our  former  kings  bad  coined  a  similar 
kind  of  money,  bot  it  was  more  for  the  necessary  use  of  the  poor,  than  for 
their  own  gain;  and  also  provision  was  made  by  a  law,  appointing  such  a 
ma,  beyond  which  sellers  should  not  be  compelled  to  take  It  in  payment 
Thas  the  purchasers  of  small  commodities  bad  a  benefit ;  and  care  was  taken* 
tat  the  richer  sort  should  have  no  damage  by  this  mode  of  change  or  sale. 
It  wss  also  objected  against  these  men,  that  they  had  alienated  the  kins/s 
Lean  from  the  nobility,  had  set  bim  upon  the  study  of  magic;  and  hurried  him 
*o  to  the  destruction  of  bis  own  kindred.  Bot  that  which  made  Cochran 
most  hated,  was  bis  earldom  of  March ;  which  country  bis  royal  master  hat 
cither  given  to  bim,  or  at  least  committed  to  his  trust,  upon  the  death  of  the 
1  log's  younger  brother* 
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When  these  evil  counsellors  were  removed  oat  of  (he  wnj.  Ike  hie*, 
no  great  confidence  in  the  soldiery,  nor  thcj  in  him,  the  army  wa 
and  returned  home.  But  though  the  king  for  the  present  suppressed 
anger,  and  made  many  large  and  fair  promises  to  the  nobility,  has  heart 
ward  I  y  boiled  with  blood,  slaughter,  and  revenge.  And  therefore,  as  m 
as  he  thought  himself  at  liberty,  he  retired,  with  a  few  of  his 
into  the  castle  of  Edinborgb ;  while  the  nobility,  not  knowing  what  to 
held  also  their  separate  consultations.  The  king  of  Boglaad,  chiefy 
the  persuasion  of  Alexander,  who  ioformed  him  of  the  dissension  *^~^~ 
Scottish  king  and  bis  nobles,  and  also  assured  him,  that  aa 
entered  that  country,  great  numbers  of  horse  and  foot  would 
raised  forces  in  the  winter,  over  which  he  made  Richard  his  brother, 
Gloucester,  general,  and  commanded  him  to  go  into  Scotland.  0a 
his  march  about  midsummer;  and,  understanding  in  what  conditio*  uV 
tish  affairs  were,  turned  aside  to  Berwick.  He  waa  received  iemeeeaaseJy 
into  the  town,  and  lea  vine;  four  thousand  men  to  besiege  the  castle,  with  aw 
rest  of  his  force  proceeded  directly  to  Edinburgh,  making  dreadful  dctastaii— 
wherever  he  came.  But  Alexander  leading  them  on,  they  eetaiod  law  em 
without  committing  any  rapine  there;  and  by  a  public  prociametJoe 
the  market-place,  be  advised  James,  seeing  be  could  not  speak  with 
to  perform  what  he  had  promised  to  Edward ;  and  then,  teat  before 
of  September  be  would  cause  satisfaction  to  be  made  for  all  the  wrangj  aad 
injuries  be  had  offered  to  the  English;  adding,  that,  unless  he  eoemeeed. 
Richard  duke  of  Gloucester  woold  persecute  him  and  his  eoeatry  with  err 
and  sword.  To  all  this,  James,  perceiving  that  at  present  he  waa  ■ 
perform  what  was  required,  and  that,  on  the  other  band,  be  wi 
to  withstand  the  power  of  the  enemy,  returned  no  answer  at  all,  eif 
writing  or  message.  The  nobles  of  Scotland,  however,  when  they 
themselves  forsaken  of  their  king,  that  they  might  not  be  waoilv  wi 
the  public  safety,  levied  another  army,  and  formed  a  camp  at  Hi 
and,  that  they  might  somewhat  alleviate  the  imminent  danger  aad 
and  stop  the  enemy  in  his  career  of  victory,  they  seat  agents  to  the  slake  ef 
Gloucester,  to  desire,  that  the  marriage,  so  long  proposed,  might  be  ceawsav 
mated.  They  were  also  to  declare,  that  it  should  not  be  their  smalt,  at  tat 
agreements  made  between  the  two  nations  were  not  ponctuallv  pHiaiawd* 
The  English  general,  knowing  that  the  Scots  would  not  run  toe  rsak  ef  a 
battle,  because  part  of  their  strength  was  with  him  on  aeeouat  of 
who  was  a  popular  man,  aad  that  the  rest  were  divided  into  several 
returned  for  answer,  "  That  be  did  not  know  what  bis  king  had  reserved 
In  regard  to  the  marriage,  but  that  he  thought  it  fit  the  money,  paid  te  Jj 
as  part  of  the  dowry,  should  be  presently  returned  ;  and  that  if  they  w 
have  peace,  they  should  promise  to  give  op  the  castle  of  Berwick ;  or.  if  they 
could  not  do  that,  then  solemnly  to  swear  that  they  would  neither  atanms*  ta 
relieve  the  garrison,  nor  hinder  the  besiegers,  until  the  place  was  either  tehee 
by  storm,  or  surrendered  upon  conditions."  The  Scots  returned  aasw/a?  by 
their  ambassadors,  that  it  could  not  be  their  fault  the  marriage  was  net 
so  mm  a  ted,  since  both  bride  and  bridegroom  were  under  age:  that  the 
was  not  due,  as  the  day  of  payment  was  not  come,  aad  that  if 
sufficient  security  given  for  it,  they  would  give  mere;  bat  that  with 
the  castle  of  Berwick,  it  was  built  by  the  8eots  on  their  owa  _ 
for  many  ages  been  under  their  jurisdiction,  therefore  they 
with  it;  and  that  tbourh  the  English  had  sometimes  taken  it,  and  w 
by  force,  yet  their  violence  did  not  prejudice  the  aaoWnt  right  ef  the 
owners.  But  Gloucester,  who  was  superior  in  strength,  resolved  te 
point,  and  to  admit  of  no  legal  dispute  in  the  case.  The  same  day,  i 
earl  of  Argyle,  Andrew  8tuart  the  chancellor,  aad  the  bishops  of  8t»  Aadi 
aad  Dunblane,  seat  to  Alexander,  who  waa  in  the  English  easap  at  I>ta 
rogton,  a  deed  signed  with  their  own  hands  and  seals,  promising  ham*  if  he 
would  be  loyal  to  the  kiag,  in  the  next  assembly  they  would  take  eare  that  an 
estate  should  be  restored,  and  an  amnesty  given  for  what  was  past;  ia  as- 
surance of  which  they  solemnly  engaged  their  mil*.  Alexander  ninii  1 
Gloucester  with  this,  who  was  very  triendly,  and  dismissed  him  opaa  it; 
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•o  be  reuvaed  into  bit  own  country,  where,  io  the  next  assembly  of  estates, 
he  wo  ssannnousfy  made  recent;  and  preteatlj  a  proposition  waa  made  eon- 
rtraiar  raising  the  siege  of  Berwick.  The  wiser  sort  were  of  opinion,  that  in 
10  dastrrous  a  time,  when  things  were  unsettled  by  reason  of  domestic  sedi- 
ftost,  it  would  be  best  to  make  peace  upon  any  terms ;  for  they  aaw  plainly, 
that  if  they  should  have  the  better  of  so  powerful  an  enemy,  yet  it  wooid 
ratter  pretoke  than  dishearten  him ;  and  that  if  they  were  themselves  over- 
ran*, it  was  uncertain  how  an  enemy,  fierce  by  nature  and  elevated  by  soc- 
rf«,  weald  nse  his  victory.  Some,  who  were  more  spirited  than  prudent, 
•pposed  this  opinion ;  which,  however,  waa  carried  In  parliament.  After 
•toy  eoeditious  bad  beeo  discussed,  it  was  agreed  at  length,  that,  on  the 
2ft*  of  Angost,  1482,  the  eastle  of  Berwick  should  be  surrendered  to  the  Eng- 
liit,  sad  a  truce  made  for  a  few  months,  till  they  could  have  more  time  to 
neat  of  a  peace.  Thus  Berwick  was  lost  to  the  Scots,  after  it  bad  been 
•sjoyed  by  them  twenty-one  years  since  their  last  recovery  of  it.  The  dnke 
of  (Moaeester  having  thus  made  a  prosperous  expedition,  returned  home  in 
tiwspa. 

Edward,  by  the  adviee  of  his  council,  judged  it  more  for  the  advantage  of 
brjsad  to  disannul  the  marriage  contract ;  for  he  feared  that  the  intestine 
discords  of  the  Soots  were  so  great,  that  the  issue  of  James  might  be  in  dan- 
ger  of  losing  the  crown ;  and  lie  was  most  respectful  to  Alexander,  because, 
if  ae  should  succeed  to  the  throne,  be  hoped  to  have  a  constant  and  faithful 
»flj  ia  hist,  on  account  of  the  great  kindness  he  had  received  at  his  hinds. 
Hereupon,  a  herald  was  sent  to  Edinburgh,  to  renounce  the  affinity,  and  to 
drsraad  the  repayment  of  the  dowry.  When  he  had  declared  his  errand  pub* 
Mr,  on  the  25tb  of  October,  the  Scots  obtained  a  day  for  the  repayment, 
»od  restored  it  to  a  penny,  and  withal,  they  sent  some  to  convoy  the  herald 
u  far  as  Berwick.  Alexander,  that  he  might  extinguish  the  remains  of  the 
•Id  hatred  of  his  brother  against  blm,  and  so  obtain  new  favour  by  a  fresh 
covrtesy,  brought  him  out  of  the  castle,  and  restored  him  to  the  full  posses* 
•wa  of  Ms  kingdom.  But  the  memory  of  old  offences  prevailed  more  with 
the  proud  and  restless  spirit  of  James,  than  this  act  of  kindness.  Moreover, 
tanks  the  king's  rooted  jealousies,  there  were  some  who  daily  calumniated 
Alexander,  and  whispered  in  the  ear  of  bis  brother,  that  the  great  popularity 
•Wei  be  had  acquired,  afforded  an  evident  proof  that  the  crown  was  Ms 
<*3«ct  Alexander,  upon  this,  being  informed  by  his  friends,  that  mischief 
*tt  hatching  against  him  at  court,  fled  privately  into  England,  and  gave  op 
u*  castle  of  Dunbar  to  Edward.  In  bis  absence  he  was  condemned,  and  the 
"hies  alleged  against  him  were,  first,  that  he  bad  often  sent  messengers 
■at©  Borland ;  that  be  had  retired  thither  himself,  without  obtaining  the  royal 
ptraisuoe;  and  that  there  be  bad  joined  in  council  against  his  country  and  the 
Me  of  Ms  king.  All  his  ndherents,  however,  were  pardoned,  and  amongst 
the  rest,  William  Crichton,  who  was  accused  not  only  of  being  nn  abettor  of 
Us  designs  against  bis  country,  but  also  as  the  chief  instigator  of  them.  But 
•hea  he  had  obtained  indemnity  for  wbnt  was  past,  he  fell  again  under  the 
charge  of  giving  counsel  and  adviee  to  Alexander,  after  he  was  condemned , 
fooaeat  letters  passing  between  them,  by  the  means  of  Thomas  Dickson,  a 
priest;  and  of  causing  his  castle  of  Crichton  to  be  fortified  against  the  king, 
tad  eoannanding  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  not  to  surrender  It  to  the  royal 
farts.  Wherefore  he  was  summoned  to  answer  the  14th  day  of  February, 
ia  the  year  1486 ;  but,  as  he  did  not  appear,  he  waa  outlawed,  and  bis  goods 
•ere  confiscated.  These  were  the  causes  of  his  punishment,  as  stated  ia 
<wr  public  records ;  but  it  is  thought  that  the  hatred  which  the  king  had 
rooteived  against  him,  upon  a  private  occasion,  did  him  most  mischief. 
Tie  eaase  wss  this.  William  had  a  beautiful  wife,  of  the  noble  family  of 
Dunbar,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  till  she  was  seduced  by  the  king.  On 
taag  made  acquainted  with  this  dishonour,  be  had  recourse  to  a  rash 
tiad  of  revenge,  by  intriguing  with  the  king's  younger  sister,  who  was  very 
ftaadsome,  but  of  a  light  character,  and  even  suspected  of  being  too  familiar 
»Ha  her  brother.  By  her  Criehton  had  a  daughter,  named  Margaret,  who 
<*ird  not  long  sinre.  In  the  mean  time,  Crtcuton'a  wife  died  at  his  own 
i«ese;  and  the  king's  sister,  just  mentioned,  was  so  much  in  love  with  WuV 
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Nam,  that  the  teemed  at  times  to  have  lost  her  senses  oat  of  regard  to  ham. 
The  king,  parti y  by  the  mediation  of  William's  friends,  partly  eriedfof  of  tat 
wrong  which  he  had  himself  done  him  of  the  like  sort,  and  willing  also  to 
cover  the  infamy  of  his  sister  onder  the  veil  of  marriage,  permitted  Cries** 
to  retain  again  to  court,  on  condition  that  he  made  her  hie  wife.  Wnmaa. 
was  persuaded  by  his  friends ;  and  for  want  of  better  prospect*,  eanecsaCt 
when  Richard  of  England  was  dead,  he  came  to  Inverness,  where  he  had  * 
conference  with  the  king,  not  long  before  the  demise  of  both;  so  that  gvca: 
hopes  were  there  given  of  his  return.  His  sepulchre  is  yet  there  to  be  atea 
These  things  occurred  at  several  periods,  bat  I  have  pot  them  together.  uW 
the  thread  of  my  history  might  not  be  discontinued  and  broken  esT.  Let  at 
now  return  to  what  was  before  omitted. 

Edward  of  England  died  in  the  month  of  April  neat  after  the  dcaitoM  «f 
Dunbar  to  him,  in  the  year  1483,  leaving  bis  brother  Richard  gnstfdiaa  to' an 
sons.  He  was  Irst  content  with  tho  name  of  Protector,  and  easier  lams  oik 
governed  England  for  two  months:  bat  afterwards  having,  by  sinister  i. 
engaged  a  great  part  of  the  nobility  and  commonalty  to  his  side,  be 
the  two  young  princes  in  prison,  while  the  queen  and  her  two  " 
sought  refuge  in  a  sanctuary  near  London.  In  June  following  be 
him  the  name  and  entire  dignity  of  a  king. 

Alexander  of  Albany,  and  James  Douglas,  being  willing  to  try 
countrymen  stood  affected  towards  them,  eame  with  Ave  hundred 
horse  to  Loehmaben  on  the  day  of  St  Magdalen,  because  a  great  fair 
be  then  held  at  that  place.  Here  a  skirmish  began  between  the  pertiea  wits 
enraged  minds  on  both  sides,  and  the  success  was  various,  aa  aid 
oat  of  the  neighbouring  district,  either  to  one  party  or  the  other, 
fought  from  noon  till  night,  and  the  issue  was  very  doubtful;  bet  at 
victory  inclined  to  toe  Soots,  though  it  was  a  bloody  one,  as  they  loot 
of  their  men.  Douglas  was  there  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  the 
of  Iiadores.  Alexander  was  set  on  a  horse,  and  escaped,  bet  did  not 
long  after  this  in  England.  In  the  mean  time,  many  incursions  w< 
more  to  the  loss  of  the  English  than  benefit  to  the  Scots.  Richard 
tain  of  the  event  of  things  at  bouse,  and  withal  feared  his  enemy 
many  of  the  English  favouring  the  earl  of  Richmond,  who  was  then  en 
in  France,  they  sent  for  him  over,  to  take  upon  him  the  goveramret  of  ta* 
kingdom.  Richard  at  this  was  mightily  troubled;  neither  was  be  ateaets- 
turned  with  the  consciousness  of  his  own  wickedness ;  but  because  he  ceetd  e*  < 
quell  domestic  seditions  as  soon  as  he  hoped,  therefore  be  thought  it  best  i. 
oblige  foreigners  by  any  conditions  whatever ;  that  so,  by  their  aatherttv  aad 
power,  be  might  be  safer  at  borne,  and  more  formidable  abroad.  For  tha 
eaase  be  seat  ambassadors  into  Scotland,  to  make  peace,  or  at  least  a  tree* 
for  some  years*  There  he  found  all  things  more  easy  than  be  eeeid  haw 
hoped;  for  James,  whose  many  and  notable  crimes  made  him  no  seas  aa 
object  of  bitter  hatred  to  his  own  people,  than  Richard  waa  to  hie,  wttliagt* 
gave  ear  to  the  ambassadors ;  thinking  that,  if  once  be  could  seeere  a  peace 
with  England,  he  might  revenge  his  private  wrooga  at  leisure,  aad 
toally,  because  bis  opponents  would  be  deprived  of  a  refuge.  On 
grounds  especially,  both  kings  sent  some  of  their  confidants  to  the 
where,  after  many  and  long  disputes  concerning  compensation  for  lea* 
seeing  peace  could  not  be  made  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of 
ants,  and  the  weakness  of  their  proofs,  they  only  concluded  a  trace 
years. 

Bet  beeaase  matters  could  not  then  be  adjusted,  on  aeeoert  of  the  above 
disunities,  and  the  shortness  of  the  time,  arbiters  were  annotated  ee  beta 
aides,  who,  together  with  the  oommanders  of  the  borders,  should  see  ell  thwart 
nettled  aoeording  to  equity.  One  condition  in  the  treaty  waa  set  down  •» 
very  intricately,  about  the  restoration  of  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  that  the  Eagfcaa 
interpreted  the  article  in  the  sense  of  being  allowed  to  retain  it,  while  the 
Soots  understood  it  to  mean,  that  they  might  reduce  it  by  fcree,  netwnfc- 
standing  the  truce.  When  the  Soots,  alter  the  expiration  of  six  oaaattba.  seat 
ambassadors  to  demand  the  castle,  Richard  by  his  letters 
of  good  will,  bet  delayed  tha  restoration,  alleging 
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KKactiaM  Mother  tiling,  as  an  obstacle,  till  bis  death,  which  ensaed  not  long 
after.    Be  wag  gtain  by  nig  countrymen,  and  Henry  VII.  wag  not  yet  folly 
established  in  the  throne,  when  James  laid  siege  to  the  castle  in  a  very  sharp 
winter.    The  garrison,  seeing*  that  they  were  not  likely  to  have  relief  from 
England,  in  the  present  distracted  state  of  affairs  there,  surrendered  the 
I>lace.    Henry,  being  troubled  with  many  cares,  that  be  might  out  off  the 
occasion  of  foreign  wars,  and  extirpate  the  seeds  of  old  hatred,  eame  to 
Newcaatle-opon-Ttne;  from  whence  he  gent  ambassadors  to  Scotland,  either 
to  make  a  perpetual  league,  or,  at  least,  a  long  trace.    He,  ag  a  man  of  great 
prudence,  and  bating  experienced  many  vicissitudes  of  things  in  bis  life, 
judged  it  highly  conducive  to  the  settlement  of  big  kingdom,  to  make  peace  with 
ais  neighbours,  and  especially  the  Scots;  because,  commonly,  those  two 
nations  lying  upon  the  watch  for  advantages  against  each  other,  protected 
rebellion*  fugitives,  entertained  those  who  were  exiled,  and  maintained 
sedition,  by  giving  the  authors  of  it  hopes  of  refuge  and  supply.    James  also 
desired  nothing  more,  than  to  be  free  from  the  fear  of  foreigners,  that  ho 
might  punish  his  own  disobedient  subjects  at  bis  pleasure.    Therefore  be 
kindly  received  the  ambassadors,  and  told  them  that  he  wished  very  much 
for  an  amicable  understanding,  but  that  he  feared  bis  people  would  neither 
consent  to  a  perpetual  peace,  nor  to  any  long  truce.    He  was  of  this  opinion, 
partly  because  a  long  truce  was  forbidden  the  Scots  by  an  ancient  law,  lest, 
•  hco  nil  fear  of  an  enemy  was  removed,  their  minds  might  languish  in  idle- 
c#-»*.  and  the  sinews  of  their  vigour  be  remitted ;  and  partly,  because  they 
roold  not  so  suddenly  lay  aside  that  flerceness  of  spirit,  which  they  had  ac- 
quit ed  by  an  habitual  use  of  arms.    If,  however,  he  added,  they  could  be 
brought  to  yield  to  a  truce  for  six  or  seven  years,  he  would  not  have  them 
refnae  it;  but  as  for  himself,  he  was  willing  to  maintain  a  firm  and  inviolate 
peace  with  the  English,  ag  long  as  be  lived ;  and  he  would  also  take  care,  that 
the  trace  should  be  renewed,  before  tbe  date  of  it  was  quite  expired;  but  he 
raraeetly  desired   the  ambassadors  not  to  divulge  abroad  tbe  discourse 

■  bicb  bad  passed  in  secret  between  them,  lest  his  nobility  should  be  more  back* 

■  ard  frocn  assenting  to  a  peace,  if  they  saw  him  forward  in  the  measure. 
W  hen  this  was  reported  to  Henry,  who  knew  in  what  a  tumultuous  state  tbe 
h (fairs  of  Scotland  were,  how  convenient  it  was  for  tbe  king  to  have  a  peace, 
*nd  imagined  that  he  spoke  in  sincerity  of  heart,  bo  accepted  of  tbe  truce  for 
tcven  years,  and  go  returned  to  York.  In  the  mean  time  the  queen  of  Scots 
ij^l,  a  woman  of  singular  beauty  and  probity ;  who,  by  her  good  conduct, 
»av  thought  sometimes  to  have  moderated  the  unbridled  appetites  and 
-aaatoe*  of  her  husband.  Alexander  also,  tbe  king's  brother,  died  in  France, 
raving;  two  sons  behind  him,  Alexander,  by  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  the 
>  arl  of  the  Orkneys,  and  by  big  second,  John,  who  was  afterwards  the  regent 
Lias;  of  Scotland  for  some  years. 

J  names,  having  thus  settled  peace  abroad,  and  at  home  being  freed  from  two 
roubieaooe  disturbers  of  his  designs,  returned  to  bis  extravagant  courses, 
icJediog  almost  all  the  nobility,  and  keeping  none  but  upstarts  about  blm; 
i  poo  when*  he  bestowed  great  honours  and  preferments ;  entrusting  to  them  the 
arc  of  nil  public  affairs,  and  the  ways  and  means  of  raising  mooey,  while  he 
imseif  lay,  aa  it  were,  drowned  in  voluptuousness.  The  chief  of  this  new 
kM ion  of  the  court  was  John  Ramsay,  who  had  been  preserved  at  Lauder  by 
yr  deeire  of  tbe  king,  and  escaped  punishment.  Such  now  was  his  arrogant 
ride,  that,  not  content  with  the  stewardship  of  the  household,  a  place  of 
Mae  boaoor  amongst  the  Scots,  which  the  king  bad  given  him,  and  many 
eh  lordabiog  besides,  be  obtained  an  edict,  that  "  none  but  he,  and  his  re- 
oee,  smoeud  wear  a  sword,  or  other  weapon,  in  those  places  where  the  king; 
»igrd  ;"  that  go,  by  thig  meana,  they  might  strengthen  themselves  and  their 
Slower*  against  tbe  nobility,  who  kept  their  distinct  and  frequent  meetings 
r  iHeawseJvee,  and  walked  up  and  down  in  their  arms.  Bat  thig  edict  made 
lc  people  bate  Ramsav,  rather  than  fear  him;  for  now,  they  had  nothing  but 
te  iaaage  of  perfect  slavery  before  their  eyes.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king 
meditated  nothing  more,  than  bow  to  satiate  himself  with  the  blood  of  those 
*a  who  mere  supposed  to  have  been  the  authors  of  the  former  insurrection, 
r  were  SMpscwjd  of  rebellions  designs.  But  u  be  oouid  not  do  this  by  open 
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force,  he  thought  to  effect  it  by  subtlety ;  and  therefore  fbigaed 
the  very  man  who  were  toe  object*  of  bit  malevoleace ;  aad  treated 
with  more  familiarity  than  became  the  dignity  of  a  prince.    To  cabers*  «** 
were  eminent  ia  power,  be  gave  boaoart  asd  various  greats.    Ho  annde  Da  .-if 
Lindsay r  earl  of  Crawford,  duke  of  Montrose ;  endeavouring  to  draw  asm  wr 
to  bia  aide  by  that  means,  because  be  was  a  powerful  maa  ia  baa  coaatn 
As  for  George,  earl  of  Angus,  be  entertained  aim  frequently  aboat  bia  pr: 
aoa ;  and,  as  if  be  had  wholly  received  him  into  his  favour,  arqnaialcd  him  •  ja 
his  private  deaigas;  yet  eone  of  bis  rewards  and  flatteries  eemld  pevauac: 
mea  that  he  was  sincere.    For  they  who  knew  his  dispocitios,  did  aa*  at  ** 
doubt,  that  bis  dissimulation  of  benevolence  aad  respect,  teaded  la  aa  acer 
ead,  bat  that  he  might  either  arrest  the  nobility  one  by  one,  or  ctae  can* 
them  to  quarrel  with  each  other ;  as  his  assembling  the  chief  of  theas  at  EaW 
burgb  made  more  plainly  appear ;  for  be  called  Doaglaa  to  bin  ants  c* 
cattle,  and  told  him,  that  he  had  now  an  emiaeat  opportunity  to  rcteaga  h.% 
self;  because,  If  the  leaders  of  the  faction  were  apprehended  aad  pat  « 
death,  the  rest  would  be  quiet ;  but  that  if  he  omitted  ibis  oaportaaaty, 
was  so  fairly  put  into  his  bands,  be  could  never  expect  the  like  again. 

Douglas,  who  knew  that  the  king's  mind  was  no  more  reeueciled  ia 
self  than  to  others,  craftily  reasoned  with  him  concerning  the  cvaantt  aad 
danger  of  the  design ;  alleging,  that  mea  would  judge  it  a  base  aa 
act,  if  he  should,  without  a  bearing  or  trial,  harry  so  saaay  aoble 
death,  after  having  pardoned  their  former  misdemeanors,  aad  given 
public  faith  for  their  safety.  He  observed  also,  that  so  far  frasa  the 
minds  of  bis  enemies  being  brokeo  by  the  death  of  a  few,  if  bia  faith 
be  once  violated,  all  hope  of  concord  woold  be  eut  off:  aad  that,  if 
despaired  of  pardon,  their  anger  woold  be  turned  inte  rage ;  aad  fr 
a  greater  obstiaacy  and  contempt,  both  of  the  kiog's  authority,  aad  uvea  u 
their  lives,  would  infallibly  ensue.  But  if  you  will  bearkea  to  my  cawaari. 
said  bo,  I  will  shew  you  a  way,  whereby  yon  may  preserve  the  digest)  of  a 
king,  and  gratify  your  revenge.  I  will  gather  my  friends  aad  clans  engrthri 
and  so  openly,  and  in  the  day  time,  will  lay  hold  upoa  theem,  that  yea  am* 
try  them  where  you  will,  and  inflict  what  paalsbmeat  you  please  apaa  ibtai 
This  way  will  be  more  creditable  and  safe,  than  if  foe  were  to  set  apaa  tar* 
secretly,  and  by  night ;  for  then  it  woald  look  as  if  they  were  aiardiitd  t  ■ 
thieves.  The  king,  thinking  the  earl  sincere  in  what  be  spoke,  aad  kaawiat 
that  be  was  able  to  perform  what  be  promised ;  gave  bia  maay  ifriahr.  a*: 
more  promises  of  great  rewards,  and  so  dismissed  him.  Bat  ha  eeeseaiJ? 
acquainted  the  nobility  with  their  imminent  danger,  aad  advised  them  u 
withdraw  themselves  from  court,  as  be  himself  also  did.  The  king,  aainn 
fag  that  his  secret  projects  were  discovered,  from  that  day  forward  analf 
trust  nobody ;  so,  after  staying  some  time  in  the  castle  of  Ediahewjb*  I* 
aailed  into  the  countries  beyond  the  Forth ;  where  the  paaple  still 
Arm  In  their  obedience  to  him,  and  there  he  levied  a  considerable  ' 
nobles,  who  had  hitherto  sought  his  reformation,  aad  aat 
now  seeing  that  all  hopes  of  an  agreement  were  eat  off,  directed  their 
•els  to  bis  utter  overthrow  and  ruin ;  only  there  was  oae  thing  which 
them,  aad  that  was  the  choice  of  a  general,  who,  ia  ease  of  their 


the  king,  might  be  regent  or  vleeroy,  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  nad 
aa  one,  as,  on  account  of  the  honour  of  his  family,  woald  excite  aa  little 
aa  possible.    After  many  consultations  upon  this  point,  at  last  they  pttaecd 
upoa  the  king's  son,  who  was  allured  to  a  compliance  by  the  eepetiat* 
and  tutors  of  bis  childhood.    But  be  ooaaeated  out  of  fear,  lest,  if  he  • 
the  government  and  command  should  be  made  ever  to  the  Eegtiabv  wb» 
taeperpetual  enemies  of  bis  family. 

The  king  by  this  time  had  passed  over  the  Forth,  and  pitched  his  teat  a 
the.  castle  of  Blackness ;  the  army  of  his  son  being  act  far  off,  aad  veedf 
the  encounter.  At  this  crisis,  the  difference  was  composed  by  taw  enter? 
tloo  of  the  earl  of  Atbol,  the  king's  ancle,  who  was  given  up  aa  a  haeaage  far 
the  peace,  to  Adam  Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwell,  with  wham  be  reeaaaaed  oil 
the  death  of  the  king.  Bat  though  peaae  was  thee  restored.  It  did  mat  tact 
for  aew  suspicions  areee  oa  both 
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Wtwso*  Ihra ;  till*  41  length  the  nobles  came  to  this  decision  >  «  That,  since 
tba  taf  did  nothing  sincerely,  a  certain  war  was  better  than  a  treacherous 
peace;  therefore,  only  one  median)  was  left,  upon  which  they  could  agree; 
and  that  was,  that  the  king  should  resign  the  government  to  his  sod,  and 
if  if  eeoid  not  cooMnt  to  that  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  give  himself  the 
treadle  of  aay  more  messages  or  disputes."    The  king  communicated  this 
issuer,  by  his  ambassadors,  to  the  French  and  English  courts,  making  it  hie 
reeoest  that  they  would  assist  him,  by  their  influence,  against  the  fury  of  a 
few  of  bis  rebellions  subjects,  and,  if  necessary,  by  some  auxiliary  forces, 
last  so  they  mirht  be  reduced  to  obedience.    He  observed,  that  this  ought 
to  so  regarded  as  a  common  concern,  since  the  contagion,  by  such  an 
example,  would  quickly  aprrad  to  the  neighbouring  nations.    Ambassadors 
win  alio  sent  to  Eugenius  VIII.  pope  of  Borne,  desiring  him,  out  of  his 
paternal  affection  to  the  Scottish  name,  to  send  thither  a  legato  with  full  power, 
by  ecclesiastical  censures,  to  compel  the  rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
obey  the  king.    The  pope  wrote  to  Adrian  of  Castell,  his  legate  in  England. 
sad  a  man  of  great  learning  and  prudence,  enjoining  him  to  exert  his  endee- 
voers  for  settling  the  Scottish  affairs.    But  these  remedies  came  too  late ; 
for  the  nobles,  who  wore  not  ignorant  of  the  king's  designs,  and  knew  that  he 
vas  implacable  towards  them,  resolved  to  hasten  a  battle,  before  be  should 
reeeiwe  aay  more  forces.    Though  they  bad  the  king's  sen  with  them,  to  give 
tseir  eaose  a  better  grace  among  the  common  people,  and  also  to  shew  that  they 
vers  no  enemies  to  their  country,  hot  only  to  their  misled  king ;  yet,  lest  the 
public  might  be  depressed  by  the  approach  of  foreign  ambassadors,  they 
vere  solieitooo,  night  and  day,  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  battle.    But  the 
kior 'a  fearfbhsess  was  an  hinderanoe  to  their  purpose,  for,  having  levied  a 
treat  strength  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  he  resolved  to  keep  him* 
»«ir  within  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  till  he  should  receive  the  promised  suc- 
cosrs.   This  certainly  was  the  safeat  eourse  that  he  could  adopt,  and  yet  bis 
resolution  was  overruled  by  the  frand  or  simplicity  of  those  about  him ;  who, 
hcisg  iamatiefit  of  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  frequent  washes  and  friths 
that  iaroeded  the  arrival  of  the  foreign  aid,  advised  the  king  to  go  to  Stir- 
lior ,  as  the  only  place  in  the  kingdom  fit  for  the  conjunction  of  the  forces  he 
expected  from  different  quarters.    There,  they  said,  he  might  be  as  safe  as  he 
•w  la  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  since  his  enemies  were  unprovided  with  the 
nnterieu  requisite  for  the  storming  of  fortresses,  and  there  also  he  might 
mto  his  fleet,  which  he  had  fitted  out  in  case  of  extreme  hazard,  to  ride  in 
siow  convenient  harbour  near  adjoining.    This  counsel  seemed  faithful,  and 
snehthave  been  safe  enough,  if  James  Shaw, governor  of  the  castle,  being' 
corrupted  by  the  contrary  faction,  had  not  refused  to  give  him  entrance.    The 
enemy  followed  htm  so  dote,  that  before  be  knew  where  to  betake  himself,  he 
**s  forced,  with  the  strength  which  be  had,  to  venture  a  battle.    At  the 
tepssnug,  they  fought  stoutly,  and  the  first  ranks  of  the  army  of  the  nobles 
••can  to  give  ground ;  not  the  men  of  Annandale,  and  the  neighbouring  parts, 
inhabiting  the  west  of  Scotland,  came  boldly  op,  and,  having  longer  spears 
ibao  the  advene  party,  presently  routed  the  main,  forces  of  the  king ;  who, 
•Act  betas;  weakened  by  the  fall  of  bis  horse,  fled  to  some  water-mills,  near 
the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought    His  intent  was,  it  is  s upposed,  to  get 
»  su  shape,  which  lay  not  far  off;  but  hero,  with  a  few  of  his  men,  he  was 
taken  and  slain.    There  were  three  who  pursued  him  very  closely  in  his  flight, 
■asrelv,  Patrick  Gray,  the  bead  of  his  family,  Sterline  Ker,  and  a  priest 
earned  Borfbwick ;  but  it  is  not  well  known  which  of  them  gave  him  bis  mor- 
tal wound.    When  the  sews  of  his  death,  though  not  as  yet  fully  certain,  was 
4"nlgcd  through  both  armies,  it  made  the  conquerors  press  less  violently 
•poo  those  who  fled,  so  that  there  were  the  fewer  of  them  slain ;  for  the  nobles 
managed  the  war  against  the  king,  and  not  against  their  fellow-subjects. 
There  fell  of  the  king's  party,  Alexander  Cunningham,  earl  of  Glencairn, 
«ith  tome  few  of  his  vassals  and  kindred,  but  many  were  wounded  on  both 
iioVa, 

Thus  fairs  II L  came  to  his  end,  a  man  not  so  much  of  a  bad  disposition 
by  nature,  an  corrupted  by  ill  habits,  into  which  he  bad  been  brought  up  by 
tieioue  arqnaiaUiK*!     At  first  be  gave  a  specimen  of  considerable  ingenuity, 
13  9k 
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and  of  a  mind  truly  royal,  bat  afterwards  be  degenerated  by 
Boyds  being  tbe  first  occasion  of  it,  into  all  manner  of  " 
these  men  were  removed,  then  persons  of  tbe  lowest  description 
advisers  in  all  kind  of  wickedness ;  but  besides  this,  the  corruption  of  tbe 
and  the  ill  examples  of  cotemporary  and  neighboortagprineee, contributed  mm 
a  little  to  bis  overthrow  and  rnin ;  for  Edward  IV.  of  England,  Cbarieadnbe  ef 
Burgundy,  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  John  II.  of  Portugal,  all  of  tbesa  htid  car 
foundations  of  tyranny  in  their  respective  dominions.  Richard  tbe 
exercised  it  to  the  highest  degree  of  cruelty  in  England.  Tbe  donah  of  h 
was  branded  with  this  ignominy,  that,  in  tbe  ensuing  assembly,  tbe 
parliament  voted  that  be  was  justly  slain ;  and  provision  was  anade 
that  bad  borne  arms  against  him,  so  that  neither  they  nor  their  posterity 
be  prejudiced  by  it  He  died  in  tbe  year  of  oar  Lord  148$,  in  tbe  twenty- 
eighlh  of  bis  reign,  and  tbe  thirty-fifth  of  his  age. 
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Jambs  III.  being  thus  slain,  near  Stirling,  in  tbe  saentb  of  J< 

Gsers,  who  were  as  yet  uncertain  what  was  become  of  him,  n 
nlitbgow.    There  word  was  brought  to  them,  that  some  beats 
backwards  and  forwards  from  the  ships  to  tbe  land,  and  that  they 

off  wounded  men.    Upon  this,  a  suspicion  arose  amongst  tbesa,  tbat . 

himself  also  wss  gone  on  ship-board,  whioh  occasioned  tbesa  to  resent  s  tbrw 
camp  to  Leitb ;  from  whence  the  Prince  (as  tbe  king  of  Scotland's  rldcnt  sen  u 
called)  sent  some  agents,  to  require  tbe  admiral  of  the  fleet  to  < 
him.  He  was  a  knight,  named  Andrew  Wood ;  and,  being  mindful  of  tbe 
kindness  towards  him,  remained  constant  in  bis  affection  to  him,  e* 
was  dead.  He  refused  to  come  on  shore,  unless  hostages  were  given)  i 
return,  upon  which  Seton  and  Fleming,  two  noblemen,  were  sent  for  the*  ear- 
pose.  Whsn  he  landed,  the  council  asked  him  if  be  knew  where  tbe  nine;  we*  * 
and  who  they  were  that  were  carried  off  to  his  ships  after  tbe  fight  I  Am  fur  the 
kinr,  he  told  them  he  knew  nothing  of  him,  but  that  be  and  his  brushes*  bed 
landed  from  their  boats,  that  so  they  might  assist  tbe  soveretga  nasi  el  ass 
loyal  subjects ;  but  having  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  preserve  hum,  they  re- 
turned to  the  fleet.  He  added,  that  if  the  king  were  alive,  they  weaei  ebrv 
none  but  him ;  but  that  if  be  wss  slain,  they  were  ready  to  revenge 
He  uttered  also  many  reproaehfnl  speeches  against  the  rebels ;  not* 
ing  which  they  sent  him  away  in  safety  to  bis  ships,  that  so  tbe 
might  not  suffer.  On  their  return,  the  inhabitants  ot  Leitb  were  eel 
council,  and  pressed  by  promises  of  great  reward,  to  fit  out  their  sauna,  end 
subdue  Andrew  Wood.  They  all  in  general  made  answer,  tbat  be  bos)  tw» 
ships  so  completely  equipped  for  fighting,  and  so  well  furnished  with  a"  ~ 
valiant  seamen,  while  he  was  himself  so  skilful  in  naval  affaire,  tbat 
ships  in  Scotland  were  able  to  cope  with  bis  two.  Upon  this,  tbe 
was  adjourned,  and  they  went  to  Edinburgh  ;  where  they  were  fuay  i 
of  the  king's  death,  and  appointed  a  mageiueeut  funeral  to  be  suede 
at  Cambuskennetb,  a  monaster)*  near  Stirling,  on  the  4Mb  of  Jt 
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In  the  mean  time,  an  assembly  was  summoned  to  meet  on  a  particular  turf, 
in  order  to  confirm  tbe  new  sovereign.  There  were,  however,  bait  are/  wee 
came  together  to  perform  this  service,  and  those  were  mostly  of  tbe  party  Oset 
had  conspired  against  the  former  king.  Tbe  young  monarch,  juet 
accession,  sent  a  herald  to  tbe  governor  of  Edinburgh  castle,  munwna 
to  surrender  it,  which  be  accordingly  did:  nod  then  be  marched  to 

which  castle  was  also  delivered  up  to  him  by  the  garrison.  When  the 

state  of  Scotland  became  generally  known  in  England,  a  squadron)  ef  five  tfrtr* 
belonging  to  the  royal  navy,  was  despatched  to  the  Frith  of  Perth*  nusJ 
plundered  the  asciahantsnen,  obstructing  their 
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lescssti  on  both  shores,  to  the  extreme  injury  of  the  maritime  parti,  beyond 
which  the  invader*  did  not  venture,  naturally  thinking  that  the  Scott  in  the 
ioterfer  were  op  in  arms  against  eaeh  other.  For,  seeing  the  defeated  party 
tcre  rather  shattered  than  broken  in  the  late  figbt,  in  regard  they  were  not  all 
sere,  sod  of  those  who  were,  not  many  were  slain ;  they  thought  a  fiercer  tens- 
est would  have  arisen  from  minds  which  still  continued  to  be  inflamed  with 
*tred  and  eat y9  and  were  elevated  by  confidence  in  their  own  strength.  And 
udeed  it  increased  the  publie  indignation,  that  now  the  power  over  so  many 
loblo  sad  eminent  persons  had  thus  fallen  easily,  not  into  the  hands  of  the  king, 
»ut  s  few  particular  men.  For  though  the  king  retained  the  regal  name  and 
ille,  yet  being  but  a  youth  of  fifteen,  he  could  not  be  said  so  much  to  role, 
it  to  be  governed  by  those  who  had  killed  his  father,  the  whole  management 
fsffsirs  centering  in  Douglas,  Hepburn,  and  Hume,  whose  confidence  was 
he  store  increased,  because  all  the  shores  were  covered  by  the  Scottish  and 
iajfuftb  fleets.  To  remove  these  difficulties,  the  new  king  in  the  first  place 
aocaveurcd  to  bring  over  the  naval  forces  to  himself,  lest,  during  bis  absence 
i  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country,  to  settle  matters  there,  they  should  raise 
tew  coemptions,  and  open  a  way  for  the  Bnglish  to  penetrate  far  into  bis 
loaiatous,  and  spoil  the  midland  countries.  When  the  death  of  the  former  king 
■aw  to  be  pablioly  known,  the  new  one  thought  that  Andrew  Wood  would 
ecome  more  flexible,  and  therefore  sent  for  him,  giving  him  the  public  faith 
w  sis  security.  On  his  landing,  the  king  told  him  what  a  great  dishonour, 
mi,  and  poblio  shame  it  was  to  the  whole  nation,  that  a  few  English  ships 
hoold,  in  defiance,  ride  on  their  coasts ;  by  which  means  he  drew  over 
Lsdrcv  to  his  party,  and  set  him  forth  in  good  equipage  against  the  English. 
Isav  advised  him  to  fit  out  at  least  an  equal  number  of  ships  against  the 
srnty.  who  had  more  and  larger  vessels  than  he  had ;  but  Wood  answered, 
No,  III  have  only  my  own  two."    Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  wind  served, 

*  Bade  directly  toward  the  English,  who  were  riding  before  Dunbar ;  and 
far  a  gallant  fight,  took,  aod  brought  them  all  into  Lei  lb,  where  he  presented 
Mr  commanders  to  the  king.  Andrew  waji  liberally  rewarded ;  and  bis 
UUii  naval  engagements,  as  well  as  the  singular  valour  of  his  soldiers  and 
eaaea,  was  highly  magnified.  Yet  some  of  those  sort  of  creatures,  who 
Jvavs  extol  the  achievements  of  kings,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  if  great, 
i«*  them  in  n  magnifying  glass,  foretold  that  this  victory  only  preceded  a 
Tester.  Meanwhile  the  adverse  party  of  the  nobility  sent  messages  into  all 
arts  ef  the  kingdom,  to  persuade  the  country  to  rise,  and  not  endure  the  pre- 
«rt  state  of  things,  or  suffer  so  many  valiant  men  to  be  deceived  by  such 
ftbtic  parricides,  who  had  not  only  murdered  one  king,  and  made  another 
■©the,  but  accused  the  defenders  of  their  sovereign  as  traitors.  It  uas 
>Werved,  that  the  men  who  affected  to  be  the  only  assertors  of  the  rights  of 
bekesootry,  and  the  sole  maintainors  of  its  liberty,  were  themselves  violators 
fall  divine  and  human  laws ;  who  kept  their  prince  in  a  state  of  servitude, 
isd  had  forced  him  to  take  op  arms  against  his  father  and  king ;  and,  that 
■to  the  monarch  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  impiety,  they  compelled  bis  suc- 
aasvr  te  prosecute,  by  a  nefarious  war,  those  who  were  tbe  friends  of  his 
west,  and  the  defenders  of  his  life.  Many  such  discourses  they  spread 
tbroad  among  the  vulgar :  and,  to  kindle  a  greater  flame  of  indignation  and 
utitd,  Alexander  Forbes,  tbe  chief  of  a  noble  family,  carried  the  king's  shirt, 
feedy  and  torn  with  the  marks  of  the  wounds  he  received,  upon  a  spear 
•rough  Aberdeen,  and  all  the  chief  towns  of  the  adjacent  country  ;  exciting 
kfl  a**,  by  this  spectacle,  and  by  tbe  voice  of  a  herald,  to  rise  in  arms  to  re- 
***•  so  black  a  deed.  Matthew  Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox,  also  a  man  of  great 
'talth  and  power,  and  who,  by  a  honest  kind  of  popularity,  was  equally  dear 

*  sigh  and  low,  appeared  no  less  active  In  the  countries  on  this  side  tbe  Forth ; 
<w  be  raised  op  tbe  neighbouring  lords,  and  with  a  good  force  endeavoured  to 
>u$  over  the  bridge  at  Stirling,  to  join  his  associates ;  but  that  position  being 
toeepied  by  the  king's  forces,  he  attempted  to  cross  a  ford,  not  far  from  the 
"»•  of  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Graoipius.  His  design,  however,  was 
'(covered  to  John  Droauaoed  by  Alexander  Macaipia,  his  vassal,  who  bad 
wised  the  enemy ;  and  gave  information  of  the  negligent  state  of  their  camp ; 
■here  everyone  went  about  as  he  pleased ;  there  being  no  uatoi  set  in 
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convenient  placet,  nor  the  least  military  discipline  observed.  Upon  tint  i%> 
telligence,  Drummood,  with  some  volunteers  who  came  to  bis  asnttnnf*.  »et 
upon  them  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  so  that  many  were  killed  in  their  sicca* 
and  the  rest,  running  away  without  their  arms,  returned  from  whence  uVy 
same.  Several  prisoners  were  taken,  but  a  treat  part  of  them  were  dis- 
missed by  their  friends  who  knew  them ;  and  those  only  were  severely  droit 
with,  who  had  written  or  spoken  more  contumelionsly  than  others. 

The  joy  for  this  victory  was  increased  by  the  news  of  another  at  the  samt 
time,  which  Andrew  Wood  had  gained  over  Stephen  Boll,  in  an  eagmgrmcM 
at  sea.  For  king  Henry  of  England,  hearing  that  five  of  his  ships  were  ULra 
by  two  of  the  Scots,  inferior  in  size,  was  anxioos  to  blot  out  the  infamy  of  tie 
defeat;  and  thoogh  be  could  find  no  just  pretence  for  a  wax,  he  called  U* 
ablest  naval  officers  together;  offering  them  what  ships  and  warlike  prwvissaa* 
they  pleased,  with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  purge  away  this  stain  east  af«e 
the  English  name;  promising  them  withal,  great  rewards  en  bringing  Weed  is 
Mm,  dead  or  alive.  When  those  who  knew  the  valour  of  the  i 
successful  exploits,  hesitated,  Stephen  Bull,  a  knight  of  known 
dertook  the  expedition:  and  opportunity  seemed  to  favour  bis  design, 
be  knew  that  Wood  was  shortly  tp  return  out  of  Flanders;  and  he 
would  be  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty  to  attack  him  unawares  In  his 
Taking  therefore  three  ships  out  of  the  royal  navy,  he  equipped  them  watt  a 
all  points,  and  so  stood  for  the  uo inhabited  Isle  of  May,  an  the  frith  of  For;-, 
selecting  that  place  for  its  oonvenieney,  because  on  every  side  there  as  erne 
riding,  and  a  harbour  for  large  vessels  in  bad  weather ;  while  the  nhanmrl  is  se 
narrow,  that  not  a  boat  can  pass  without  being  discovered.  Whilst  he  la« 
there,  he  continually  kept  some  of  bis  most  skilful  mariners  abroad  la  isnmag 
boats,  to  watch  and  give  him  notice  of  the  eoemy's  ships.  He  and  net  rede  as 
anchor  there  many  days,  when  Wood's  sonadron  appeared  with  IwJl  sea 
making  towards  him.  Boll  knew  them,  and  presently  weighing  anew**,  as 
being  already  the  victor  in  his  mind,  prepared  himself  lor  the  fight.  Wi 
with  equal  alacrity,  lay  by  no  longer  than  till  his  men  were  ready  te 
and  so  made  up  to  him.  Thus  aid  theso  two  valiant  commanders  powers 
If  they  engrossed  the  courage  of  mighty  armies,  fighting  obstinately  till 
closed  the  fray,  and  the  victory  inclined  to  neither  side.  The  next 
each  encouraged  his  men,  and  renewed  the  attack  with  redoubled  fury.  They 
threw  grappling-irons  into  one  another's  ships,  and  so  fought  hand  to  ham*, 
as  if  they  had  been  fighting  on  land,  and  that  with  so  much  eagerness,  abet 
neither  of  them  took  notice  of  the  falling  of  the  tide,  till  they  came  as  (he 
heaps  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay .  There  the  water  being  shallower,  she 
great  ships  of  the  English  became  ao  unmanageable,  that  they  were  swreed  te 
surrender;  and  so  were  towed  op  the  stream  of  that  titer  to  Deamrr. 
where  they  staid  till  the  dead  wero  buried,  and  the  wounded  were  peaccd 
under  the.  hands  of  surgeons  for  their  cure.  This  battle  was  (bogs*  em  ise 
10th  of  August,  in  the  year  1400. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Wood  went  to  the  king,  taking  wit! 
Bull,  with  the  other  commanders  of  the  captured  ships,  and  the 
of  the  soldiers,  whom  he  presented  to  him.    Andrew  was  highly 
and  honourably  rewarded  for  this  achievement    The  king  freely 
the  prisoners  and  their  ships,  and  sent  them  back  to  their  own  eorouaie  wt.a 
a  high  commendation  of  their  bravery:  observing  that  as  they 
honour,  and  not  for  booty,  be  therefore  would  shew,  thai  vsJoor 
honoured,  even  in  an  enemy. 

King  Henry,  though  highly  concerned  for  the  loss  of  his  men  in  this  aav 
happy  fight,  yet  returned  bis  thanks  to  the  king  of  Scots,  and  told  hem,  the* 
he  gratefully  accepted  his  kindness,  and  eoeJd  not  but  applaud  the  groetsms 
of  bis  mind. 

About  this  time  a  new  kind  of  monster  was  bom  in  Scotland.  In  lb*  lower 
part  of  its  body  it  resembled  a  male  child,  nothing  differing  from  the  esw^umry 
shape  of  the  human  structure;  bat  above  the  navel,  the  trunk,  nasi  el  the 
ether  members,  were  doable,  representing  both  sexes,  nsale  and  fenMln.  TW 
ungjave  special  order  for  iU  careful  education,  especially  in  music  an 
It  arrived  at  aa  adsmtable  degree  of  skill:  and  moreover  it  learned 
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.  ftmfne*.  M  sometimes  the  two  bodies  would  discover  different  appetites, 
diaaficcaig  ooe  with  another;  and  so  they  would  quarrel,  one  likiog  this  and 
the  ooVr  that:  yet,  at  times  again,  they  would  agree  and  consult,  as  it  were, 
to  cornea,  for  the  good  of  both.  This  was  also  memorable,  that  when  the 
Irrj  or  Joins  were  hurt  below,  both  bodies  were  alike  sensible  of  the  pain ;  bat, 
•ifn  it  was  pricked  or  otherwise  hurt  above,  the  sense  of  pain  affected  ooe 
o:  li.  This  difference  was  also  more  remarkably  observable  in  the  article  of 
df-tb;  for  ooe  of  the  bodies  expired  many  days  before  the  other;  and  that 
•bicb  farmed,  being  half  putrified,  pined  away  by  degrees.  This  monster 
bird  twenty-eight  years,  and  then  died,  when  John  was  regent  of  Scotland. 
I  an  the  more  confident  in  relating  the  case,  because  there  are  many  honest 
asd  credible  persons  yet  living,  who  saw  the  prodigy  with  their  own  eyes. 

When  the  people  of  the  north  of  Scotland  heard  of  the  naval  victory,  they 
fare  over  all  thoughts  of  war,  and  returned  every  man  to  his  own  home.  This 
lomoh  and  broil  being  so  easily  quieted,  the  king  applied  his  mind,  not  only 
to  aaell  all  seditions  for  the  present,  but  to  prevent  all  occasions  of  them  for 
the  fature.    He  summoned  bis  first  parliament  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh,  on 
the  flu  of  November;  where  many  wholesome  laws  were  made  for  the  estab- 
atatag  of  poblie  concord ;  and,  in  order  to  pacify  the  people  in  general, 
sad  produce  unity  of  mind,  the  blame  of  what  had  occurred  was  thrown 
spoa  a  few  particular  persons,  whose  punishments  were  either  very  light,  or 
rise  wholly  remitted.    When  the  lawfulness  of  the  late  war  came  under 
debate,  John  Lyon,  lord  of  Glammis,  arose,  and  exhibited  several  beads  of 
articles,  which  the  discontented  peers-  had  formerly  submitted  to  the  king, 
vao  not  only  assented  thereto,  but  would  have  concluded  a  treaty  upon  those 
terns,  bad  he  not  been  prevented  from  it  by  evil  counsellors,  who  persuaded 
hi*  io  call  in  an  old  enemy  to  fight  against  bis  own  subjects.    By  this  incon- 
ttaar;  on  the  part  of  the  late  king,  the  earls  of  Huntley  and  Errol,  the  earl 
Maiucaal,  and  Lyon  himself,  with  many  other  noble  persons,  forsook  him  at 
that  mac,  and  set  up  bis  son,  as  being  a  lover  of  the  public  peace  and  welfare. 
After  a  long  discussion,  at  last  they  all  consented  to  a  decree,  wherein  those 
vboaad  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Stirling  were  affirmed  to  have  been  cut  off  by 
their  owo  fault,  and  that  their  slaughter  was  just ;  and  that  they  who  had 
tafcea  op  arms  againat  the  enemies  of  the  public,  for  thus  they  covered  their 
siddes  fraud  nuder  honest  pretences,  were  guilty  of  no  crime,  and  eon* 
acoaeotly  not  liable  to  punishment.    All  who  bad  votes  in  the  assembly 
fttbtcrtbed  to  this  decree,  that  so  they  might  give  a  better  account  of  the 
traasactioa  to  foreign  ambassadors,  of  whose  coming  they  had  information, 
afaaj  other  utatotes  were  also  made  at  that  time,  to  restore  to  the  poor  what 
sad  been  takeo  violently  from  them ;  to  inflict  small  fines  ou  the  rich;  and  to 
udematfy  both  parties,  so  that  the  taking  op  of  arms  on  either  side  in  the  late 
var  might  never  turn  to  the  prejudice  of  them  or  their  posterity.   This  mode- 
ration of  spirit  was  highly  commended  in  a  yoong  king,  who  was  only  fifteen 
jean  eld,  and  who  was  also  a  conqueror,  and  had  the  command  of  all ;  but  it 
•as  farther  heightened  by  his  benignity  and  faithfulness  in  performing  his 
premises.    To  this  we  may  add  further,  which  commonly  takes  most  with  the 
tolgar,  that  be  was  of  a  graceful  person,  well  proportioned,  and  of  a  lively 
*ad  aaick  apprehension.    Thus,  by  using  bis  victory  neither  with  avoriee  nor 
"achy,  and  by  his  generosity  io  pardoning  offenders,  in  a  short  time  there 
rrrw  op  a  great  concord  amongst  both  parties,  both  equally  striving  to  shew 
thrir  love  and  duty  to  the  king;  a  few  only,  who  were  moat  obstinate,  being 
;  ucitbed  with  a  small  fine,  or  with  the  loss  of  part  of  their  estates,  but  none 
•*  all  were  deprived  of  their  whole  patrimony ;  neither  were  the  fines  brought 
•"to  the  king's  exchequer,  but  applied  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  war.    This 
'".'»!  clemency  was  the  more  grateful,  because  men  did  yet  retain  fresh  in 
Drnory,  open  what  slight  occasions,  in  the  former  reign,  many  eminent  men 
«fff  deprived  of  all;  and  how  greatly  inferior  to  them  those  were  who  came 
•a  their  places.    Moreover,  to  engage  the  chief  leaders  of  the  contrary  faction 
•">  a  neater  fidelity,  be.  joined  them  in  bonds  of  affinity  to  himself;  for,  as 
'»•  aunt  had  two  daughters,  by  two  husbands,  he  married  Gnecina  Boyd  to 
wxmader  Forbes,  and  Margaret  Hamilton  to  Matthew  Stuart.    Hereby,  in  a 
•U>rt  time,  the  minds  of  all  men  were  reconciled,  and  a  happy  peace 
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tranquillity  ensued ;  nay,  as  if  fortune  had 
dmaid  to  the  virtue  of  the  king,  there  was  sneh  an  increase  of  grain 
other  fraits  of  the  earth,  that  a  golden  spring  appeared  suddenly  in  haw 
ted  up  oat  of  a  more  than  iron  age.  Thus,  after  the  king  had  awnmnwsnad 
beries  by  hie  arms,  and  other  vices  by  the  severity  ef  the  lava*  lest  he 
ht  seem  too  severe  to  others,  and  Indulgent  to  himself,  he  est 
cern  at  the  fate  of  bis  father,  by  wearing  aa  iron  chain  aboat  his 
;  as  he  lived,  adding  every  year  one  link  more  to  it:  and  tl 

might  give  umbrage  to  those  who  were  instrumental  to  that 
they  bad  sneh  confidence,  either  in  the  gentleness  of  the  Uaefa 
i,  or  in  their  own  power,  that  it  occasioned  no  disturbance, 
.midst  this  public  jubilee,  and  the  private  rejoicings  of 
s,  about  the  seventh  year  of  the  king's  reign.  Perk  in  Warbeek 
Uand.    But  before  I  declare  the  caase  of  his  arrival,  I  moat  go 
k. 

largaret,  the  suiter  of  Edward  IV.  king  of  Bogland,  having  married 
e  of  Burgundy,  endeavoured,  by  aH  the  means  she  could  devise,  if  an* 
rthrow,  yet  at  least  to  vex  Henry  VII.  who  had  supplanted  her  fassnry.   la 
er,  therefore,  to  annoy  the  reletting  monarch,  she  raised  up  Persia 
i  competitor  for  the  kingdom.    He  was  a  youth  born  of  mean  pojimia 
irnay ,  but  of  such  beauty,  Ingenui  ty ,  stature,  and  comeliness,  that  he 
ify  be  taken  as  a  descendant  of  royal  stock.    By  reason  of  hie  poverty,  at 

travelled  through  several  countries,  so  that  he  was  known  to  few  etnas  eon 
itions,  and  thus  be  had  not  only  acquired  several  languages,  hot  had  anared 
li  his  face  and  mind  to  the  most  complete  assurance.  When  Margaret,  wha 
( intent  on  all  occasions  to  disturb  the  peace  of  England,  had  _ 
th,  she  kept  him  a  while  privately  with  her,  till  she  had  informed 
it  factions  England  laboured  at  that  time;  and  what  friends  and 
s  she  had  there.  In  n  word,  she  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
ty  of  the  royal  progeny,  and  what  happiness  or  misfortune  had 
h  of  them.  As  soon  as  things  were  sufficiently  ripe,  she  resolved  to  try  the 
nee  of  fortune ;  and  accordingly  save  private  directions,  that  he  aheuid  W 
veyed,  with  a  decent  equipage,  first  into  Portugal,  and  next  to  treated 
jre  a  great  concourse  of  people  flocked  to  bis  standard,  and  ackaoohdiid 
i  as  the  son  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  king  of  England ;  either  deceived  aj 
address  in  personaUog  the  character,  or  else  hoping  that  he  would  he  the 
ins  of  raising  great  commotions.  While  he  was  thu«  engaged  ia  Ireland 
ar  broke  out  between  the  French  and  English,  in  eonseqoeneeof  waarh. 
kin  was  suddenly  sent  for  by  Charles  the  Eighth,  who  gave  him  annoy  pre- 
es  of  assistance.    On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  was  honourably 

treated  ia  every  respect  as  a  prince,  with  a  guard  assigned  1 
e  the  English  exiles  and  fugitives,  who  were  then  numerous  nt  that 
knard  in  paying  him  their  respects,  and  flattering  him  with  m 
cess.  But  when  the  quarrel  between  the  two  crowns  was  settled.  Petto* 
fear  of  being  delivered  op,  withdrew  privately  from  the  French 
nders,  where  be  met  with  a  hearty  welcome  from  Margaret,  who 
aake  it  believed  that  this  was  their  first  interview.  He  was 
ed  to  ail  the  nobility ;  and  frequently,  when  a  soflicient  number  wi 
1,  be  was  desired  to  give  a  narrative  of  his  adventures.  Margaret,  aa  s! 
i  bad  been  the  first  time  she  ever  heard  of  it.  so  well  srronaaMidsUd  hrv 
lembled  passions  to  the  progress  of  the  tale,  both  when  he  recanttalatod 

successes  and  his  misfortunes,  that  every  person  thought  aha  iwaflf 
icved  the  whole  to  be  true. 

n  a  day  or  two,  Perkin  was  equipped  to  go  about  in  the  habit  of  a 
h  thirty  attendants  for  his  guard,  each  wearing  a  while  reee,  which 
badge  of  the  noose  of  York ;  and  so  be  was  every  where 

undoubted  heir  of  the  English  throne.  When  these  things 
oad  first  in  Flanders,  and  afterwards  ia  England,  the  salads  of 
imitated,  that  numbers  flocked  to  Mm,  not  only  of  persona  who  harked 
ut  in  private  places  and  sanctuaries,  for  fear  of  the  laws ;  hut  even  ef  me 
ility.  who  were  either  dissatisfied  with  the  present  state  of  anfeirs,  e? 
joasly  looked  for  a  revolution.    But  when,  altar  a  little  delay,  Pertm 
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otiod  that  Ms  Ibices  began  to  lessen  rather  than  increase,  owing  to  tbe  die* 
-ovcrj  of  the  cheat,  be  determined  to  try  bis  fortnoe  in  the  field.   Accordingly, 
ir  collected  a  bend  of  his  adherents,  and  landed  them  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  to 
ty  U»  affections  of  the  people  in  that  county.    Being  disappointed  in  his 
rapoctnlicne  there,  he  steered  for  Ireland,  where  also,  notwithstanding  his 
(access,  be  met  with  such  a  cold  reception,  that  he  sailed  to  Scotland, 
aeooraged  bj  tbe  knowledge  that  peace  between  tbe  two  neighbour- 
nations  was  seldom  of  loog  continuance.    Here,  on  being  admitted  to  the 
»nce  of  tbe  king,  be  gave  a  melancholy  history  of  the  rain  of  bis  family, 
-od  of  ibe  miseries  which  he  bad  himself  endured ;  earnestly  beseeching  bim 
u  protect  tbe  royal  blood  of  York  from  contumely  and  ignominy.    Tbe  king, 
a  reply,  encouraged  bim  to  be  of  good  heart,  and  promised  bim,  that  be 
bowid  shortly  find  he  had  not,  in  bis  distress,  desired  assistance  in  vain. 
iVithia  a  few  days  afterwards,  a  council  was  held,  where  Perkin  appeared, 
>od  gave  a  full  relation  of  his  numerous  misfortunes,  saying,  "  that  though  he 
»a*  ibe  son  of  tbe  most  puissant  king  of  his  time,  and  of  the  highest  hopes, 
«  had  been  left  destitute  by  the  untimely  death  of  bis  father ;  that  in  his 
ofaocy,  before  be  knew  what  evil  meant,  be  narrowly  escaped  falling  into 
be  tyrannical  bands  of  bis  unnatural  uncle,  Richard,  who  caused  his  eldest 
trotber  to  be  cruelly  murdered;   but   that,  through  the  management  of 
nrnda,  bo  was  himself  conveyed  abroad,  where,  ever  since,  be  had  led  a  pre- 
:a riovs  life  amongst  foreigners,  and  now  could  not  obtain  a  poor  and  quiet 
ettleaseat  in  tbe  kingdom  which  was  his  own  lawful  inheritance.    He  said, 
bat.  in  bis  wanderings  in  strange  lands,  bis  condition  had  been  so  wretched, 
hat  he  envied  tbe  lot  of  bis  brother,  who  had  been  snatched  from  all  calamity 
>y  a  sadden  and  violent  death,  leaving  him  to  be  tbe  sport  of  fortune,  without 
he  coenmoa  solace  of  venting  his  griefs  to  excite  the  pity  of  strangers,  since 
»o  sooner  did  be  make  his  dignity  knowo,  than  he  was  instantly  assailed  by 
*»  shafts  of  malice;  that  to  bis  former  miseries  was  now  added  a  continual 
rmr  of  treachery ;  for  that  bis  crafty  enemy  had,  on  some  occasions,  tempted 
.hose  who  gave  him  an  asylum,  to  take  away  his  life,  and  on  others,  bad 
?ritily  set  spies  about  his  person,  to  discover,  under  tbe  preteoce  of  friend- 
ship, bis  secret  purposes,  to  alienate  the  minds  of  bis  open  adherents,  and  to 
i«r«rtaio  who  were  privately  attached  to  his  cause.    He  said  also,  that  those 
persons  circulated  vile  reports  among  the  common  people,  respecting  bis  pedi- 
trcc,  and  calumniated,  in  the  most  infamous  manner,  bis  aunt  Margaret,  and 
those  English  nobles  who  gave  bim  their  support :  but  that  Margaret,  notwitb- 
iunding  the  abuse  which  was  poured  upon  her,  persevered  in  maintaining 
tbe  cause  of  her  family,  and  though  her  estate  was  low,  had  contributed  as 
Bocb  as  she  could  to  bis  assistance ;  till,  at  length,  when  he  perceived  that 
%rr  means  were  contracted,  and  reflected  that  she  was  a  widow,  and  in  years, 
be  bad  recourse  to  tbe  neighbouring  princes  and  states,  imploring  their  sym- 
pathy in  bis  vicissitudes,  and  intreating  them  not  to  suffer  one  of  royal  blood 
to  be  oppressed  by  tyrannical  violence,  or  to  pine  away  in  grief,  fear,  and 
voe.     He  added,  that  though  for  the  present  he  was  afflicted  with  many 
nils,  yet  was  he  not  so  depressed  in  mind,  as  to  be  without  hope  of  a  resto- 
ration to  his  kingdom,  by  the  help  of  his  friends,  of  whom  be  had  many  among 
the  ffafjish  and  Scots.    In  conclusion,  be  said,  that  should  be  be  successful, 
sis  memory  would  retain  a  sense  of  tbe  services  he  had  received,  and  that  he 
would  be  careful  to  remunerate  them  according  to  his  ability.    This  he  trusted 
to  accomplish,  if  the  Soots  gave  him  their  support,  in  which  case,  on  his 
recovering  tbe  throne  of  bis  ancestors  by  their  arms,  he  pledged  for  himself 
and  his  posterity,  perpetual  gratitude,  and  a  constant  acknowledgment,  that 
for  this  change  of  fortune  be  was  indebted  to  them  alone/' 

Perkin  said  also  many  things  in  praise  of  the  king,  partly  just,  and  partly 
niMinwnndatfiri  to  present  circumstances.  Having  thus  finished  his  speech, 
the  monarch  called  him  op  to  his  seat,  and  cheered  him,  by  saying  that  he 
would  refer  bis  reqoest  to  tbe  council,  whose  advice  in  all  great  affairs  it  wa* 
accessary  foe  him  to  have ;  bat  that,  let  their  determination  be  what  it  would, 
ae  should  have  no  cause  to  regret  having  chosen  bis  court  for  a  sanctuary, 
rpon  this  royal  assurance,  Perkin  withdrew,  and  tbe  matter  being  brought 
snder  discussion,  the  wiser  and  most  experienced  part  of  the  assembly,  were 
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for  rejecting  the  application  altogether*  either  hecaass  oVey 
be  an  imposture ;  or  else,  foreseeiag  tbat  there  would  be  moi 
war,  than  the  meet  certain  victory  oould  compensate.  Bat  the 
either  through  ignorance  of  trae  policy,  want  of  eaotion.  or  frees  a  wfca  t» 
gratify  the  king,  asserted  tbat  the  eaose  of  Perkin  wai  perfectly  jost,  nad  that 
bo  was  highly  deserviog  of  commiseration.  They  added  nl«o,  tint  aa  usetftm 
were  now  somewhat  contused  in  England,  where  the  minds  of  aeon  were  ear. 
tasting  after  a  civil  war,  it  was  good  to  lay  hold  of  an  oppottamrty  whart 
their  neighbours  are  always  ready  to  seise  for  their  own  advantage,  whrs- 
ever  they  had  it  in  their  power ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  ought  thenmiw 
to  try  for  once,  to  pro6t  by  the  dtstraetions  of  the  enemy.  These  ear*  wc*s 
yet  farther,  and  even  foretold  a  victory,  from  the  preconception  of  their  wt 
minds,  before  they  had  pat  on  their  armoor;  grounding  the  expectation  thry 
bad  formed,  upon  the  assurance  that  numbers  of  the  English  would 
with  them  in  their  enterprise.    But  they  said,  that,  evea  if  this  should  sot  i 

Sin,  one  or  other  of  these  two  things  most  revolt,  either  the  ovcrtheei 
enry,  and  the  settlement  of  the  new  king  on  the  throne,  who.  aa  a 
peose,  would  grant  all  they  demanded ;  or  the  termination  of  the 
without  a  battle,  in  which  case  the  reigning  monarch,  after  qwellieg 
troubles,  would  be  obliged,  from  the  nnsteadiness  of  bis  seat,  to  cmsaplj  wit* 
such  terms  as  they  pleased  to  impose ;  and  that,  if  he  refused,  the 
of  hostilities  would  afford  them  many  advantages. 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority  to  which  the  king  inclined, 
vote  drew  over  the  rest  After  this,  he  treated  Perkin  more  e*nonral 
before,  complimented  Mm  with  the  tit!e  of  duke  of  York,  and,  aa  i 
him  to  the  people.  Not  content  with  this,  he  gave  him  Catharine 
daughter  of  the  carl  of  Hontley,  a  lady  of  as  great  beauty  as  aobtBtj, 
wife ;  which  aSnity  enlivened  him  with  full  con6dence  of  soeeeaj 
now,  by  the  advice  of  bis  counsel,  levied  an  army,  and  marohed  lor 
hot  at  first  he  conducted  bis  operations  cautiously,  and  kept  Ida 
ther,  ready  for  an  encounter,  if  any  sndden  assault  should  be 
him.  But  when  afterwards  he  understood  by  his  scoots,  that  the 
bo  army  in  the  field,  he  sent  out  parties  to  plunder,  and,  in  n  abort 
laged  almost  the  whole  of  Northumberland,  and  the  adjoining; 
Notwithstanding  this,  and  though  he  staid  some  days  in  those  parts,  net 
Bogiisbman  stirred  in  behalf  of  Perkin ;  in  consequence  of  which,  and 
ing  that  an  army  was  raising  against  him,  the  king  thought  H 
oppose  bis  soldiers,  who  were  laden  with- booty,  to  these  new  nod  fresh 
Accordingly,  he  resolved  to  return  into  Scotland,  with  the  plunder 
obtained  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  time  of  the  year  would  permit,  to 
another  expedition.  Neither  did  he  fear  that  the  BngJUh  would  fallow  ha 
in  his  retreat ;  for  he  knew  that  oew-raited  soldiers  could  neither  he 
kept  together,  nor  march  after  him  through  a  coontry  so  lately 
made  quite  desolate  by  the  wars,  especially  as  they  bad  no  provisions  in 
But  besides  this,  Perkin  was  afraid,  as  none  of  the  Bnglish 
tbat  if  be  staid  any  longer  in  a  hostile  country,  his  deception 
covered.  He  therefore  seemed  to  approve  of  the  king's  resolution), 
log  to  him  with  a  prepared  speech  and  countenance,  expressing 
com  and  compassion,  humbly  requested  that  be  would  not  make 
in  a  nation  endeared  to  him  as  his  right ;  and  that  he  would  not  so 
shed  the  blood  of  his  subjects,  which  he  valued  more  than  all  the 
the  world,  and  would  not,  for  the  sake  of  such  ao  acquisition,  have  his 
try  wasted  with  fire  and  sword.  The  king  began  now  to  surmise  asjd 
stand  whither  this  unseasonable  clemency  tended,  and  therefore  taM 
that  he  feared  he  would  preserve  that  coontry,  io  which  not  a  mas)  wanM  eoa 
Urn  as  a  subject,  much  less  as  a  priacc,  not  for  himself;  hut  for  has 
enemy ;  and  ao,  by  common  consent,  they  returned  borne,  and  the  army 
disbanded. 

Henry  being  made  acquainted  with  the  invasion  aad  retreat  of  the 
appointed  an  expedition  agafost  them  for  the  following  year,  aad  in  the  aatja 
time  levied  a  great  army .  But  that  he  might  not  be  Idle  during  the  waster.  a# 
aaaMoooed  n  parliament,  which  approved  of  his  design  in 
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Seothmi,  and  granted  a  small  subsidy  for  iti  snpport.  This  Us  kindled  a 
grater  fame  of  hostility  at  home,  than  that  which  be  designed  to  quench 
•breed:  fer  the  eommon  people  complained,  that  their  youth  were  exhausted 
by  the  number  of  wart  and  impressments,  that  bad  beea  witfaiii  theae  few 
ytmt  aad  that  while  their  estates  were  impaired,  and  reduced  to  a  very  poor 
ctmdiuon,  the  nobles  and  counsellors  of  the  king,  instead  of  being  moved  by 
tseir  calamities,  sought  to  create  new  disturbances  in  a  time  of  peace,  that  so 
tbty  might  impose  new  taxes  on  them,  who  were  already  in  great  want  and 
aewssity;  whereby  those  whom  the  sword  had  not  consumed,  would  be 
destroyed  by  famine  and  poverty.  These  were  the  public  complaints  of  the 
roamsaa,  bat  the  people  of  Cornwall  were  more  enraged  than  all  the  rest  \ 
ihssgh  they,  as  inhabiting  a  oountry  which  is  in  great  part  barren,  are 
•eat  to  gain,  instead  of  losing,  by  wars.  This  hardy  race,  having  been 
secustemed  rather  to  increase  their  estates  by  military  spoils,  ttan  to 
lessee  them  by  paying  taxes  and  rates,  first  of  all  rose  against  the  king's 
oncers  and  collectors,  and  slew  them ;  and  then,  being  conscious  that  they 
bid  engaged  themselves  in  an  attempt  so  rash,  that  there  was  neither  retreat 
nor  hopes  of  mercy,  they  went  on,  and  having  multiplied  their  numbers,  with 
anas  in  their  hands,  began  tbeir  march  towards  London.  Bat  it  is  not  my 
business  to  prosecute  the  story  of  this  insurrection ;  it  is  enough  for  my  dot* 
psse  to  leH  yon,  that  the  king  was  so  employed  this  whole  year  with  the  Cornish 
fteels,  that  be  was  forced  to  employ  that  army  against  them,  which  be  had 
raked  to  invade  Scotland. 

In  tae  mean  time,  James  foreseeing  that  Henry  would  not  let  the  injuries 
of  the  former  year  pass  nnrevenged,  and  being  secretly  informed  that  be  was 
lev; ins;  great  Torres  against  him,  mustered  an  army,  to  the  intent  that  if  the 
Eo'fflish  attacked  htm  first,  be  might  be  in  a  posture  to  defend  himself;  and 
that  if  they  did  not,  be  himself  might  make  an  inroad  into  their  country,  aad 
so  waste  and  destroy  the  bordering  provinces,  that  the  soil,  poor  enough  of 
iUelf,  should  not  afford  sufficient  necessaries,  even  for  the  very  hosbandmeo. 
Oa  hearing  of  the  Cornish  insurrection,  he  presently  began  his  march,  and 
estered  England  with  a  great  army,  dividing  his  forces  ioto  two  parts :  one 
|oisf  towards  Durham  to  ravage  that  couutry ;  while  the  king,  with  the  rest, 
bMfejeed  Norham,  a  strong  castle  situated  upon  a  very  high  bill,  near  the 
fiver  Tweed.  But  by  neither  was  any  thing  considerable  done ;  for  Richard 
Fox,  bishop  of  Durham,  a  very  prudent  person,  anticipating  that  the  Scots 
vould  make  an  incursion  during  the  civil  broils  in  England,  bad  fortified 
tome  castles  with  strong  garrisons,  and  taken  care  that  the  cattle,  and  all 
Mads  of  provisions,  should  be  conveyed  into  places  cither  sale  by  nature,  or 
else  made  so  by  bein<  guarded  on  the  sides  with  moors  and  rivers.  Mora* 
*wrv  be  sent  for  the  earl  of  Surrey,  who  bad  a  large  force  in  Yorkshire,  to 
usiit  him ;  and  therefore  the  Scots  only  plundered  the  country,  and  not 
bring  able  to  takf  Norham,  which  was  stoutly  defended,  raised  the  siege,  and, 
vritbout  any  considerable  action,  returned  home.  Not  long  afterwards,  the 
BerJUh  followed  them,  and  demolished  Ay  ton,  a  small  castle,  seated  almost 
•e  the  very  borders,  having  done  which,  they  also  returned  oat  of  the  enemy's 
country,  without  performing  any  thing  else  worthy  of  notice. 

Amidst  these  contentions,  foreign  and  domestic,  Peter  Hialas,  n  man  of 
neat  wisdom,  and,  as  the  times  went,  not  unlearned,  arrived  in  England,  being 
seat  thither  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  kins  and  queen  of  Spain.  The  purport 
•f  his  embassy  was,  to  conclude  a  marriage  between  Katharine,  their  daughter* 
tad  Arthur,  the  son  of  king  Henry,  that  so  the  two  kingdoms  might  be  bound 
together  in  a  new  aflnity  and  friendship.  The  English  willingly  embraced 
the  proposed  alliance,  and,  on  that  account,  were  desirous  to  bring  the  war 
•he  Scotland  to  a  conclusion;  but  because  Henry  tbooght  it  beneath  hia 
djjmii y  to  court  peace,  he  was  willing  to  use  Peter  as  a  mediator.  Peter 
willingly  undertook  the  business,  and  came  into  Scotland ;  where  he  plied 
James  with  several  arguments,  and  having  at  last  made  him  inclinable  to  a 
reconeilianon,  he  wrote  to  Henry,  that  he  thought  a  good  peace  might  be 
sgreed  upon  without  any  great  difficulty,  if  he  would  send  down  some  eminent 
person  of  his  council  to  settle  the  conditions.  Henry,  as  one  that  had  often 
tried  die  Inconstancy  of  fortune,  and  knowing  that  the  minds  of  his  subjects 
14.  2  s 
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were  grown  fierce  by  Umm  tale  tumuJta,  go  thmt  they 

bumbled,  commanded  Richard  Fox,  who  resided  ia  bU  castle  at 

unite  in  counsel  with  Hialas.    These  two  had  many  disputes 

nets  with  the  embassador*  of  Scotland,  at  Jedburgh ;  bat,  after 

sitions  oo  both  sides,  they  could  agree  ia  none.    The  chief 

the  demand  of  Henry,  that  Perfcia  Warbeok  ihoald  bo  green  up  a» 

which  requisition  he  judged  to  be  the  more  reasonable,  as  bo 

terfeit,  and  bad  been  already  the  ooeasioa  of  so  much  misrhinf    Jt 

over,  peremptorily  refosed  to  comply ;  alleging,  that  it  woeid  he  " 

ia  him  to  surrender  op  a  maa  of  the  royal  progeny,  who  easne  to 

sappliaat ;  aod  whom  be  bad  also  made  bis  kinsman  by  marriage ;  m 

violating  his  faith,  he  should  become  the  soon  aad  ridicule  of  has 

Thus  the  conference  broke  off;  yet  the  hopes  of  aa 

altogether  extinguished,  as  a  trace  was  made  for 

could  dismiss  Warbeok  opon  honourable  terms. 

When,  therefore,  by  a  commonication  with  the  Bagtisb.  and 
indications,  it  plaiely  appeared,  that  the  talo  ooneerning  Persia's  stent  aad 
kindred  was  a  mere  fabrication,  the  king  sent  for  hiss,  and  told  him  what 
singular  good-will  he  had  borne  him,  and  bow  many  courtesies  ho  had 
bestowed  opon  him,  of  which  he  was  himself  the  best  witness ;  as,  ana*  that 
he  had  undertaken  a  war  against  n  potent  sovereign  for  his  sake, 
now  brought  it  to  a  second  year,  as  much  to  the  prejudice  of  bis  « 
jects,  as  the  inconvenience  of  bis  adversary;  that  be  had  refused  am 
able  peace,  which  was  freely  offered  him,  merely  because  he 
def  him  up  to  the  English ;  whereby  bo  had  given  groat 
own  people,  and  his  enemy  too ;  so  that  now  be  neither  eouM 
longer  withstand  their  desires.  But  that  now,  in  regard  to  Portia, 
his  fate  might  be,  whether  peaee  or  war.  ho  desired  him  to 
and  fitter  place  for  it,  being  himself  resolved  to  conclude  a  treaty 
Bnglisb,  and  that  when  it  was  once  solemnly  made,  bo  should 
religiously,  and  remove  from  Mm  whatever  might  be  an  ii 
groat  aad  good  a  work.  He  said  also,  that  neither  ought  Persia  to 
of  being  forsaken,  since  the  English  had  done  so  first,  ia  eonfidi 
assistance  the  Soots  had  begun  the  war.  The  king  concluded  with 
ing,  that,  notwithstanding  all  those  circumstances,  bo  was  resolved  to 
snodate  him  with  provisions,  and  other  necessaries,  for  his  embarki 

Though  Warbeok  was  mightily  troubled  at  this  unexpected  ttiimisaiaa,  yet 
he  remitted  nothing  of  his  assumed  lolly  spirit,  but  In  a  few  days  sailed  ewer 
to  Ireland,  with  his  wife  and  family,  from  whence,  soon  after,  he  peaeed  mat 
England,  and  there  joined  the  Cornish  rebels ;  but  after  many  nttommta,  with- 
out being  able  to  do  any  rood,  be  was  taken ;  and  having  confessed  a!  the 
artifices  and  pageantry  of  his  former  life,  ended  bis  days  in  a  halter.* 

The  seeds  of  war  between  England  and  Scotland  being  almost 
aad  a  great  prospect  of  peace  appearing,  on  a  suddea  there  a 
animosities  of  spirit,  upon  a  very  light  occasion,  which  had  very 
out  into  a  most  bloody  contest  Some  Scottish  youths  went  over  to  the 
of  Norham,  which  was  near  the  castle,  as  they  had  been  often  arraetsmid  u 
do  in  times  of  peace,  there  to  recreate  themselves  in  sports,  panhnus.  and 
feasting  with  their  neighbours,  as  if  they  bad  been  at  home,  for  there  was  but 
a  small  river  which  divided  them.  The  garrison  of  the  castle,  oat  ef  taut 
rancour  which  yet  remained  in  their  hearts  since  the  former  war,  and  bciac 
also  provoked  by  some  passionate  expressions,  aceused  these  8eo*e  as  star* 
Thus  from  words  they  came  to  blows ;  and  many  were  wounded  en  both  sad** 
but  the  Scots,  being  the  fewest  In  number,  were  forced  to  return  home  ens 
the  loss  of  some  ef  their  company.  This  affair  was  often  bi  ought  upon  uV 
carpet  ia  the  oonf erenees  between  the  loru^of  the  nmrehes;  and  nt  last.  Ji 


Mr*pv«J««Kw  UMe  jadtBMat  thfeasjeeat  Oat  pan  ef  efc  an. 
Hal  Werbaekhate  ae  lannHir.  3tmm  IV.  «nM  satdlf  aw  efrea  baa  a  atiaeaai  «f  a» 
eJ~d     ft*,  is  it  lit*), taet  Margaret,  tea  Jeeecai  W  Betfeaey .  weaM  hare  i  ■■■ • 
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Tm  Waraeek,  a*  fat  k  catted,  was  vast  a*  atateased  ta  be,  aaanwJaew  ef  1 
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mansmjry  mood,  Mat  a  herald  to  Henry,  to  complain  of  the  branch  of  trace, 
end  of  the  inconstancy  of  the  Bog liso  in  observing  contracts ;  adding ,  that 
unlets  mtitthetion  waa  gives,  according  to  the  iost  laws  whieb  were  made  by 
gestral  consent,  about  restitution  betwixt  the  borderers,  be  bad  commanded 
bit  herald  to  declare  war.    Henry,  who  bad  been  exercised  by  the  violence  of 
Jorums,  area  from  hit  cradle,  and  wat  therefore  more  inclined  to  peace,  an- 
swered, that  whatever  had  taken  place,  waa  against  bit  will,  and  without  bit 
knowledge;  bat  that  if  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  had  offended  in  this  case 
by  their  temerity,  he  would  give  proper  orders  for  an  inquiry,  and  that  to  beep 
the  leagoe  inviolate,  the  guilty  should  be  punished.    Bnt  the  promised  repa- 
ration want  on  to  slowly,  that  James  looked  upon  the  answer  in  the  light  of 
parposed  delay,  in  order  to  allow  the  resentment  time  to  cool,  by  patting  off 
the  Banishment,  whieb  was  therefore  rather  a  provocation  than  a  satisfaction. 
Upon  this,  Richard  Fox,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  was  owner  of  the  castle,  be- 
ing much  troubled  that  any  of  his  tenants  should  give  occasion  to  an  infraction 
of  the  league,  to  remedy  it,  sent  several  letters  to  James,  full  of  great  sub- 
mission,  modesty,  and  civility,  which  so  mollified  the  mind  of  the  king, 
that  in  hit  reply  he  earnestly  solicited  so  interview  with  him,  not  only  about 
the  late  trespasses,  but  other  matters  conducive  to  the  advantage  of  both 

Fox  having  acquainted  bis  sovereign  herewith,  obtained  his  content  to 
wait  npon  James  at  Melrose,  where  he  then  resided.  There  James  made 
a  grievous  complaint  of  the  injury  at  Norham ;  but  by  the  prudent  and  grave 
discourse  of  Fox,  be  wat  so  pacified,  that  for  the  sake  of  peace,  of  whic^  be 
shewed  himself  very  desirous,  be  remitted  the  offence.  Other  things  were 
transacted  privately  betwixt  them ;  but  it  appeared  afterward  that  the  sum  of 
them  waa.  that  James  not  only  desired  a  peace,  bat  the  formation  of  a  nearer 
asMtv  with  Henry,  and  a  stricter  bond  of  onion.  He  said,  that  if  Henry 
would  bestow  his  daughter  Margaret  upon  him  in  marriage,  be  hoped  that  the 
eoaocxion  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  both  kingdoms;  and  that  if  Fox,  whose 
anthority  he  knew  to  be  great  at  home,  would  endeavour  to  accomplish  that 
object,  be  did  not  doubt  bnt  it  would  soon  be  effected.  The  bishop  freely 
pnwajsed  bit  assistance,  and,  going  to  the  English  court,  acquainted  the  king 
with  the  proposition,  after  whleh  he  gave  hopes  to  the  Scottish  ambassadors, 
that  n  peace  would  easily  be  settled  betwixt  the  two  nations.  Accordingly, 
three  years  afterwards,  that  Is,  in  1600,  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry,  was  betrothed  to  James  IV. ;  and  Katharine,  the  daughter  of  Per- 
diaand  of  Spain,  to  Arthur,  Henry's  eldest  son,  and  their  marriages  were 
celebrated  with  great  pomp  the  year  following. 

After  this  alliance,  all  things  were  quiet,  and  the  court  turned  from  the  stady 
of  arms  to  sports  and  pastimes ;  so  that  there  was  nothing  but  masks,  spec- 
tacle*, feaatings,  dancings,  and  balls.  It  was,  io  short,  a  continued  jubilee, 
and,  upon  that  account,  every  day  was  a  festival.  There  were  also  frequent 
tilts  and  tournaments,  mostly  according  to  the  French  mode,  betwixt  which, 
as  tragical  acts,  some  who  were  wont  to  live  by  spoil,  came  upon  the  stage,  and 
challenged  one  another ;  which  sport  the  king  was  pleased  to  behold,  because 
he  jodged  that  their  motoal  slaughter  was  a  gain  to  himself.  When  the  noise 
of  these  tournaments  reached  foreign  nations,  many  strangers,  especially  from 
France,  came  daily  over  to  shew  their  prowess,  who  were  all  liberally  enter- 
tained by  the  king,  and  tt  bountifully  dismissed.  Neither  did  he  rest  in 
these  exercises,  for  he  laid  out  considerable  sums  of  money  upon  public 
bwildangs  at  Stirling,  Falkland,  and  several  other  places,  bot  especially  in 
the  erection  of  monasteries.  Bot  he  expended  most  upon  ships,  of  which  he 
built  three  very  stately  ones,  of  encommon  sum,  and  maay  also  of  a  smaller 
rate.  One  of  his  great  ships  wat,  to  admiration,  the  largest  that  ever  any 
man  had  seen  sail  on  the  ocean ;  it  was  also  furnished  with  every  kind  of 
costly  accommodation ;  bat  at  oar  writers  have  given  a  minute  description 
of  it,  I  nhall  omit  the  particulars.  The  measure  of  it  it  kept  Io  some  places, 
bet  its  snagnltnde  appeared  io  this,  that  the  news  thereof  stimulated  Francis, 
Mae;  off  France,  and  Henry  the  Eighth,  king  of  Bogiand,  to  build  each  of 
tawna  a  ehtp,  in  imitation  of  it,  one  endeavouring  to  ontvie  the  other.  When, 
however,  these  vessels  were  finished,  fitted  with  all  kinds  of  necessaries, 
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aad  tent  oat  to  tern,  they  vera  found  go  unwieldy,  as  to  lie  Mk* 
logs  on  the  water,  unfit  for  use. 

Tbeee  works,  being  Tory  expensive,  exhausted  the  treasury  of  Jaunts  it 
snob  a  degree,  teat  be  was  foreed  to  devise  new  way*  and  mean*  to  ice 
money,  one  of  which,  originating,  as  it  was  thought,  with  William  Bkpkm 
stone,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  proved  verv  displeasing  to  all  the 
Amongst  the  tenures  of  land  in  Scotland,  is  oae  by  which,  if  the 
estate  that  he  has  purchased  or  obtained  in  gift,  dies,  and  lew 
age,  the  wardship  of  the  heir  shall  rest  in  the  king,  or  some 
who,  by  virtue  thereof,  takes  the  whole  income,  till  the  party  to 
belongs,  has  attained  his  majority.  There  is  also  another  badge  of  stair j 
annexed  to  this  tenure,  that  if  an  owner  sells  above  oae-baaf  of  has  cutest. 
without  the  consent  of  the  chief  lord,  the  whole  is  forfeited.  Tute  haw  oat 
introdaeed  by  parasites,  to  increase  the  king's  exchequer,  Inst  no  it  vat 
looked  upon  as  unjust,  it  bad  lain  dormant  a  long  time;  till  the  king,  her* 
informed  that  the  money  might  be  obtained  from  those  who  had  broke*  a> 
commanded  the  statute  to  be  put  in  execution ;  by  the  process  earned  twee*;- 
nition.  This  way  of  raising  money  by  the  king,  though  it  deprived  nw  urns 
of  his  whole  estate,  yet  was  a  greater  grievance  to  the  country  then  in 
father's  covetoosnes*  had  been  ;  for  the  wrong  injured  very  many,  anal  chats* 
tbe  worthiest  people;  because,  under  the  two  last  kings,  owing  to  thciir 
foreign  aad  civil  wars,  the  memory  of  thai  law  wee  almost  quite  unwashed 
so  that  now,  by  reason  of  this  new  project,  they  were  forced  either  to  redrew 
their  lands  from  the  officers  of  the  king  a  exchequer,  or  else  to  frauiqoise  **» 
part  to  secure  the  rest  Yet  such  was  tbe  love  of  his  subjects  tower  da  iwit 
king,  that,  though  they  suffered  great  inconvenience  by  this  mcaawrv.  ikur 
reverence  for  his  other  virtues  restrained  them  from  venting  their 
in  an  insurrection. 

But  the  king  set  no  bounds  to  his  expeoses,  and  as  there  were  not 
lag  flatterers,  a  perpetual  mischief  to  courts,  who  covered  this  vicious  « 
under  tbe  plausible  names  of  splendour  and  magnificence,  he  at  lata  Orter- 
mined  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  Syria,  that  he  might,  by  Us  absence*  aavWgt 
his  extravagance,  which  be  could  neither  continue  at  home  without  rwarn,  nor 
retrench  without  shame.  He  made  an  honest  pretence  for  his  jowrwey,  wau* 
was,  to  expiate  the  fault  he  bad  committed  io  bearing  arms  ugunatt  au 
father.  And  indeed  he  had  given  some  evidence  of  bis  penitence,  waciarr 
true  or  pretended,  upon  this  account,  from  tbe  very  beginning  of  hia  reign*  as  I 
have  already  said,  and  he  would  often  speak  of  it  in  biscomi 
He  had  fitted  out  a  fleet  for  this  voyage,  nominated  the  chief  of  his 
and  bad  acquainted  the  neighbouring  courts  by  his  ambassadors,  of  his 
Many  of  bis  followers  also,  as  if  they  had  obliged  themselves  by  the 
tow,  suffered  the  hair  of  their  heads  and  beards  to  grow  long*  und  it  was 
thought  that  he  would  immediately  have  embarked,  if  some  ohatsrtes  had  not 
intervened,  whilst  be  was  most  intent  on  his  purposed  pila^isaage.  At  that 
time  there  arose  strong  symptoms  of  an  immediate  war  betwixt  FVamee  ace 
England ;  for  Henry,  besides  being  jealous  at  the  successes  of  the  Frwach  at 
Italy,  was  solicited  by  nope  Julius  II.  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  his  fathae  ia 
law,  to  join  them ;  together  with  the  Venetians,  Swiss,  and  the  oospore*  lfiat> 
mi  Han.  Henry  commonly  regulated  Ins  counsels  according  to  eveata:  en* 
it  was  likely  the  function  of  so  many  nations,  ia  ajlianoe  against  Fraawr 
would  almost  swallow  it  up. 

TheRngKsh  monarch,  being  ia  tbe  prime  of  life,  sensible  and  avows)  of  tat 
power  of  his  kingdom,  and  in  his  nature  also  very  forward  lor  action,  awe  * 
Tenement  desire  to  enter  into  this  alliance,  but  then  he  wanted  n  fair  neettw»« 
to  fall  ont  with  France.  Both  sovereigns  soon  usoertaiued  the  views  of  e*r* 
other,  by  their  respective  agents ;  and  when  France  could  not  be  pstsaedirt  •* 
desist  from  carrying  on  a  war  against  the  pope,  who  wu  tbe  friend  of  Hour  . 
n  herald  was  sent  over,  to  desnand  Normandy,  Aqnitnine,  and  Aajwn*  as  u- 
ancient  pnsaesaions  of  the  English*  But  the  French  monarch,  not  being;  use*** 
by  these  threats  to  suapead  hostilities  in  Italy,  Henry  immediately  dweiared 
war  against  him,  and  seat  an  army  into  Biscay,  to  join  his  fhlher^nvlaw.  Fee* 
dinund;  while  be  prepared  to  go  himself  on  an  expedition  into  Fi 
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I*  to  mean  time,  James  of  Scotland,  tboogb  he  resolved  to  take  no  open 
part  with  either  tide,  jet  as  being  mora  inclinable  to  the  French,  be  offered  toe 
fleet  already  mentioned  as  a  present  to  Anne,  queen  of  Franco,0  that  so  it 
might  seem  rather  a  mark  of  bis  friendship,  than  any  real  assistance  for  mili- 
tary parposes.  Besides  this,  the  Scottish  clergy,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  handling  of  French  gold,  were  willing  to  shew  their  regard  to  thai 
moaareh;  but  as  tbey  durst  not  do  it  openly,  they  sought  for  proper  occasions 
to  alienate  the  king's  mind  from  the  English, 

la  order  to  this,  Andrew  Forman,  then  bishop  of  Murray,  one  of  their  fac- 
tion, and  a  fiiend  to  the  French  king,  was  sent  into  England,  to  demand  a 
iifttsomof  gold  and  silver.  The  greatest  part  of  it  consisted  of  women'* 
jeveJs  and  oroainents,wbich  it  was  said  bad  been  bequeathed  by  the  will  of 
Arthur,  the  elder  brother  of  Henry  Vlll.  to  his  sister  Margaret,  the  wife  of 
Janes,  as  I  have  already  related.  Henry,  probably  looking  upon  this  demand 
oolv  as  a  pretence  for  a  quarrel,  answered  James  very  mildly,  that  if  any 
thing  was  due  to  him,  he  would  not  only  pay  it,  but  if  he  wanted  a  greater 
•am,  or  any  other  assistance,  he  would  not  fail  to  supply  him.  James*  on 
receiving  this  reply,  resolved  to  assist  Lewis  in  any  other  way  than  by  invauV 
iaiC  England ;  and,  therefore,  sent  over  the  same  Forman  into  France,  to 
acquaint  him  with  it.  Meanwhile,  because  he  had  heard  that  great  naval 
preparations  were  making  on  both  sides,  he  resolved  to  send  the  fleet  to 
Aaae  immediately,  that  so  it  might  arrive  there  before  the  war  actually 
broke  oat.  tie  made  James  Hamilton,  earl  of  Arran,  admiral,  and  ordered 
kirn  to  sail  the  first  opportunity.  But  Hamilton,  though  a  man  otherwise  of 
good  character,  yet  being  more  skilled  in  the  arts  of  peace  than  war,  either 
through  fear  of  danger,  or  an  habitual  backwardness,  instead  of  battening  to 
France,  turned  aside  to  attack  Knockfergus,  a  town  in  Ireland,  situated  over 
•gainst  Galloway ;  which  place  he  pillaged  and  burnt,  and  afterwards,  as  if  ho 
had  been  a  mighty  conqueror,  hoisted  sail  for  Ayr,  in  Scotland,  a  port-town 
ia  Kyle.  When  the  king  heard  of  his  return,  be  was  very  much  exasperated 
agaiast  aim,  and  could  not  forbear  to  threaten  and  upbraid  him ;  being  the 
■ore  enraged  against  him,  because  be  bad  received  a  letter  from  queen  Anno 
•at  of  France,  the  tendency  of  which  was,  to  draw  him  into  a  war  with  Eng- 
land. He  had  besides  other  letters  from  Andrew  Forman,  informing  him 
that  he  was  generally  reproached,  for  having  promised  to  send  a  fleet,  which, 
at  it  never  came,  the  French  believed  was  never  intended.  The  king,  to  jus* 
afr  himself,  immediately  suspended  Hamilton,  for  deviating  from  his  ap- 
pointed course,  and  destroying  a  town  belonging  to  a  friendly  power,  by 
which  the  Scots  were  involved  in  a  war  against  their  will,  and  without  a  for- 
mal declaration.  Hamilton,  therefore,  was  not  only  cashiered,  but  ordered 
la  appear,  and  answer  for  bis  conduct,  Archibald  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  command,  with  whom  Andrew  Wood 
was  sent  to  take  the  fleet  into  his  care ;  but  Hamilton,  having  notice  by  his 
friends,  beforo  their  coming,  of  the  king's  displeasure  against  him,  presently 
hoisted  anil,  and  resolved  rather  to  oommit  himself  to  the  wide  ocean,  than 
aa  enrages)  kins;.  He  was  a  long  time  on  his  passage  to  France,  his  ship  being 
totted  about  with  contrary  winds  and  storms,  so  that  he  did  not  arrive  there 
till  all  thoughts  of  naval  preparations  were  laid  aside,  and  then  he  landed  in 
little  Britany,  where  the  ship,  which  cost  so  much  money  and  labour  in 
beilding  and  equipping,  had  her  tacklo  taken  out,  and  she  was  laid  np  to  rot 
in  the  berboar  of  Brest. 

la  the  interim,  other  causes  of  discord  arose  at  home,  which  wholly 
alienated  the  mind  of  James  from  the  Boglish  king.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
*  U.  there  was  one  Robert  Ker,  a  worthy  knight,  so  much  in  the  favour  of 
James,  lor  his  eminent  virtues,  that  he  made  him  chief  oup-bearer,  master  of 
the  ordnance,  and  lord  warden  of  the  middle  borders  or  marches.  He  was  a 
**ere  castigate?  of  all  robbers,  which,  while  it  raised  him  still  higher  in  the 
tiag's  ejection,  increased  the  hatred  of  the  borderers ;  so  that  both  English 
and  Scots,  whose  licentiousness  he  alike  restrained,  by  putting  the  laws  in 


•Mad  wilt  of  Lswis  XU.  was  the  widow  of  Charlm  VIILa* 
j  0, 161ft. 
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ation  against  them,  jointly  sought  all  occasions  to  toko  away 

mgth,  in  a  solemn  meeting  of  Scots  and  English,  which  oood  to  be  heat, 

just  mad  recompense  damages,  a  quarrel  began,  and  three  dorfaas; 

named  Joan  Heron,  LUborn,  and  Starved,  set  opoa  Kor ; 
,  and  ran  him  through  the  back  with  a  lance,  and  when  be 
tber  two  despatched  him. 
is  business  had  like  to  have  created  a  war ;  hot  Henry ,  as  be  wj 

things,  so  at  Ibis  foal  deed  he  was  as  angry  as  James, 


ed  the  brother  of  John  Heron,  who  was  lord  of  Ford,  and  ra* 
English  borders,  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  8oots,  together  with 
tber  two  having  made  their  escape.    They  were  shot  op  In)  Pi 
e  Lilborn  died ;  and,  for  the  expiation  of  so  glaring  a  erisae,  it 
I,  that  in  ftitnre  assemblies  of  that  kind,  the  English  shook)  first 
ic  faith  for  their  security,  and  then  enter  Scotland,  to  bold  their 
that  the  ambassadors  of  Englaod,  by  many  solemn  protest  a  tioajo  ami  a 
tl  ceremony  of  words,  should  declare,  that  the  public  was  not 
guilty  of  that  particular  murder.    The  other  two  murderers 
d  in  the  inland  pails  of  England,  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 
did  not  go  unpunished ;  for  finding  they  had  gained  a  young 
potent,  and  saw  that  he  was  willing  to  shew  the  greatness  of  hi* 
ventured  oat  of  their  retirements.    Heron,  by  the  interest  of  bin 
openly  in  his  own  bouse,  and  privately  sent  robbers  into 
rb  the  paMic  peace,  hoping,  that  if  a  war  should  once  begin,  he 
n  indemnity  for  bis  old  offences,  and  even  liberty  to  commit 
impunity.    But  Starhed  got  an  habitation  about  ninety  miles  fi 
ers,  thinking  himself  safe,  by  the  remoteness  of  his  abode, 
however,  the  son  of  Robert,  who  saw  that  the  seeds  of  hatred, 
d  soon  break  out  into  a  war,  were  thee  sown,  and  fearing  thatt  if 
entered  into  arms,  he  should  lose  the  opportunity  of  avenging  bin 
1,  persuaded  two  of  his  tenants,  of  the  family  of  the  Tatea,  to 
selves,  and  kill  Starhed.    They  undertook  to  do  this,  and  so 
e  securely  in  the  night,  for,  living  so  far  from  the  borders,  be 
be  had  no  need  of  a  watch ;  where  they  killed  him,  cot  off  his 
rjht  it  to  Andrew,  who  sent  this  trophy  of  bis  gratified  revenge  to 
b,  and  set  it  ap  there,  on  a  high  and  eoMpieuous  place.    Of  H< 
speak  in  dae  time. 

it  upon  the  footsteps  of  this  old  injury,  succeeded  a  new  one,  which 
inm  in  the  Scottish  king,  that  bad  hitherto  rather  been  ask*] 
gutsbed.    At  this  time  there  was  one  Andrew  Breton,  a  Bootes 
;  whose  rather  was  barbarously  murdered  and  bis  ship  plundered  by 
iguese.  Andrew  had  the  eause  beard  in  Flanders,  where  the  usuemar  wan 
iitted,  and  the  Portuguese  were  east;  but  they  not  paying  what  wan  ad- 
d,  and  their  king,  though  James  sent  a  herald  to  him  for  that 
ctiag  to  compel  them  to  do  so,  Andrew  obtained  a  letter  of  marque  ana 
I  from  James,  to  satisfy  himself  for  the  injury  he  bad  sustained.    It 
led  to  all  princes  and  maritime  cities,  requiring  them  not  to 
pirate  or  robber,  if,  by  open  force,  be  revenged  hismsetf  on  the 
i,  who  were  notorious  violators  of  oommon  right  and  equity.    lwu»  tew- 
d,  be,  la  a  few  months,  did  much  mischief  to  the  Portuguese. 


ssadors,  at  the  time  when  there  was  every  probability  of  a  war 
~  Julius  n. 


reneh  and  the  English,  on  account  of  pope  Julius  II.  trams  teH 
aded  him  to  out  off  this  bold  and  desperate  pirate  Andrew,  who,  they 
I  otherwise  prove  a  bitter  enemy  to  aim  and  his  subjects  in  the 
id  contest  They  told  the  king  tbet  Andrew  was  a  comason  roba 
herafore  the  destruction  of  him  would  be  a  public  benefit.  Henry 
msilv  induced  by  the  Portuguese  to  entrap  Andrew,  seat  bis  ad 
as  Howard,  with  two  strong  ships  of  the  royal  navy,  to  waylay  ham  km 
owns,  as  the  swaps  of  sand  are  called,  which  appear  dry  wboa  tha  bow  as 
i  las  return  from  Flanders.  1 1  was  aot  long  before  they  eaptsdnsmemwauai 
mail  vessel,  with  a  leaser  oawia his oompeny.aad sot  upon  bias.  Howaed 
If  attacked  Andrew,  and  between  them  there  was  a  sharp  fight;  bwt 
sjh  the  former  bad  all  the  advantage  Imaginable  against  his  i 
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ad  anon)  dhleolty  in  taking  the  ship ;  neither  could  he  do  it,  till  Andrew  and 
amny  of  Us  men  were  slain.  This  is  certain,  that  Andrew  was  a  man  of  that 
oarage,  even  when  his  ease  was  desperate,  that  though  he  had  several 
rooods,  and  one  of  his  legs  was  broken  by  a  eannoo  ball,  vet  he  took  a  dram 
tod  brat  an  alarm,  and  a  charge  to  his  men,  to  encourage  them  to  fight 
aliaoflv;  and  this  he  did,  till  his  breath  and  life  failed  him  together.  Too 
tsoer  ship,  not  being  able  to  cope  with  the  enemy,  endeavoured  to  escape, 
•at  vai  overtaken,  and  captured  without  mocb  resistance.  They  who  were 
at  killed  in  the  light,  were  thrown  into  prison  in  London ;  from  whence  they 
rere  brooght  to  the  king,  and  humbly  begging  their  lives  of  him,  as  they  were 
nsirncted  to  do  by  the  English,  he,  m  a  proud  ostentation  of  his  great  cle- 
neoey,  dismissed  the  poor  creatures  and  sent  them  home.  Upon  this,  ara- 
•assmdors  were  despatched  into  England  by  James,  to  complain  that  the 
hip*  of  his  subjects  were  taken  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  their  crews  slain, 
"bey  were  answered,  that  the  killing  of  pirates  was  neither  a  violation  of  a 
ragwet,  nor  a  justifiable  cause  for  war.  This  answer,  as  it  shewed  the  maHg- 
uty  of  one,  who  was  not  only  willing  to  excuse  a  plain  murder,  but  desirous  of 
n  occasion  for  a  war,  so  encouraged  the  English,  who  inhabited  the  borders, 
Ad  irweaaed  the  mind  of  their  king,  that  they  began,  according  to  custom,  to 
>lander  the  neighbouring  countries  of  the  Soots. 

At  this  period  there  was  one  Alexandor  Home,  who  bad  the  sole  command 
»f  an  the  Scottish  borders,  which  formerly  bad  been  wont  to  be  under  the 
nanagensent  of  three  persons.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  James ;  but  his 
Imposition  was  more  fierce  than  was  expedient  for  the  good  of  those  times. 
(lie  king  being  intent  upon  war,  and  solicitous  how  to  wipe  out  the  ignominy 
reeived  by  those  incursions ;  Home  promised  him,  that  be,  and  some  of  his 
jndred  and  vassals,  would,  in  a  little  time,  make  the  English  repent  of  the 
uss  nod  damage  they  had  done,  and  were  resolved  to  torn  their  mirth  into 
adneea.  To  make  good  his  word,  be  gathered  together  about  three  thousand 
torse,  entered  England,  and  ravaged  seven  neighbouring  villages,  before  they 
rould  obtain  any  relief;  but  in  his  return,  the  men,  who  were  accustomed  to 
^ftaging,  and  were  then  ladeo  with  considerable  booty,  being  unwilling  to 
itay  there  aoy  longer,  divided  the  spoil,  even  in  the  enemy's  country,  and 
vent  their  way  severally  home.  Alexander  with  a  few  brooght  up  the  rear, 
jo  see  tbat  no  assault  might  be  made  upon  them  in  their  retreat ;  but  per- 
m«iug  none  to  follow,  he  was  the  more  careless,  and  so  fell  into  an  ambush 
w*  three  hundred  English,  who,  taking  the  opportunity,  set  upon  them,  and 
fttrack  aoch  a  sudden  terror  into  them,  tbat  they  rooted  and  pot  them  to 
Strbt.  Io  this  skirmish  many  of  the  Scots  were  slain,  and  two  hundred  were 
taken  prisoners;  amongst  whom  was  George  Home,  the  brother  of  Alexander, 
•bo  wna  exchanged  afterwards  for  the  lord  Heron  of  Ford,  that  had  been 
prisoner  many  years  in  Scotland,  for  the  murder  of  Robert  Ker ;  but  all 
lae  booty  came  safe  into  Scotland,  because  they  who  drove  it  marched  on 


The  king,  whose  mind  had  for  some  time  been  disquieted  on  account  ot 
what  has  been  already  related,  being  much  irritated  by  this  new  offence, 
rrew  unruly  and  headstrong,  and  immediately  called  a  convention,  to  consult 
concerning  the  war.  The  wiser  party  were  against  it;  but  La  Motte,  the 
French  ambassador,  earnestly  pressed  it  by  entreaties  and  promises;  besides 
which,  the  letters  of  Andrew  Forman  urged  it  also;  and  the  king  himself 
•hewing  a  good  will  to  it,  many,  to  gratify  him,  acceded  to  his  opinion;  while 
the  rest,  being  the  minority,  fearing  lest,  by  a  fruitless  opposition,  they  should 
incur  the  king's  displeasure,  gave  at  last  their  assent  to  the  measure.  A  war 
therefore  was  voted  against  Englsnd,  by  land  and  sea,  whether  worse  in  rose- 
tattoo  or  event  Is  hard  to  determine,  and  a  set  day  was  appointed  for  tho 
army  to  be  mustered.  A  herald  was  also  sent  into  France  to  Henry,  who 
was  then  besieging  Tour  nay,  to  announce  to  him  the  commencement  of  bos- 
ulttice,  and  the  causes,  which  were  these:  that  satisfaction  for  injuries  had 
been  required,  but  not  given;  that  John  Heron,  the  murderer  of  Robert  Ker, 
sppeared  publicly;  tbat  Andrew  Breton,  in  violation  of  the  league  betwixt 
the  two  erowoe,  had  been  pillaged  and  slain  by  the  king's  own  command. 
James  added,  that  setting  aside  any  of  those  wrongs, ho  would  never  endure, 
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that  the  territories  of  the  ting  of  France,  his  ancient  ally,  nor  of 
of  Guelderlaod,  his  kinsman,  should  he  so  miserably  harassed  wimt*!"- 
ealamities  of  war;  and,  therefore,  unless  Henry  desisted  from  these  k«*- 
lililies,  be  bade  him  defiance.  As  Henry  was  young,  in  the  posies tino  ot  * 
flourishing  and  puissant  kingdom,  and  there  was  a  general  combaawtioa  «.. 
almost  all  Europe  against  France  alone;  his  mind,  which  was  other*  uc 
ambitious  enough  of  glory,  became  more  elated  by  this  declaration,  uawl  there- 
fore he  gave  the  herald  an  answer  too  fierce  for  so  young  a  prince  Be  **~i 
'*  that  he  bad  beard  nothing  but  what  he  had  long  before  expected  from  »ui 
a  violator  of  all  divine  and  human  Jaws,  and  therefore  he  might  do  as  a* 
thought  fit;  bot  that  for  his  part,  he  was  resolved  not  to  be  impeded  i? 
threats  from  proceeding  in  a  war,  wherein  he  bad  so  well  prospered  hi  then* 
and  that  besides,  he  did  not  value  the  friendship  of  James,  becaoac  he  L— : 
already  received  sufficient  proof  of  his  levity." 

This  defiance,  in  answer  to  the  deelaration  of  war,  was  brought  into  Scot- 
land as  the  king  was  going  to  the  army  at  Linlithgow.  Whilst  at 
the  church,  as  the  manner  was  then,  there  entered  an  old  man,  his ' 
red,  and  inclining  to  yellow,  hanging  down  on  his  shoulders;  bis  ~ 
smooth  through  baldness;  his  head  was  bare,  he  was  clad  in  a  kmg  coat.  of  a 
russet  colour,  girt  with  a  linen  girdle  about  his  loins;  and  in  the  root  of  has 
aspect  be  was  altogether  venerable.  Having  pressed  throogb  the  crowd  as 
approach  the  monarch,  when  he  came  up,  be  leaned  opon  the  chair  cm  waach 
he  sat,  with  a  kind  of  rustic  simplicity,  and  bespoke  him  thus:  M  O  knag?  I 
am  sent  to  warn  thee  not  to  proceed  in  thy  intended  design ;  and  if  laow, 
neglectest  this  admonition,  neither  thou  nor  thy  followers  shall  prosper.  I 
am  commanded  also  to  tell  thee,  that  thou  shouldest  not  use  the  familiarity, 
intimacy,  and  counsel  of  women ;  which  if  thou  dost,  it  will  redoond  so  toy 
ignominy  and  loss."  Having  thos  spoken,  he  withdrew  himself  aswamj  the 
crowd;  and  when  the  king  inquired  for  bim,  after  prayers  were  over,  aw 
not  be  found ;  which  matter  seemed  the  more  strange,  because  none  of 
who  stood  next,  and  observed  him,  as  being  desirous  to  put  some  qwe 
to  him,  were  sensible  how  be  disappeared.  Amongst  these  person*, 
was  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  a  man  of  approved  worth  and  honesty, 
of  a  liberal  education,  who,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  abhorred  It  sac 
and  if  I  bad  not  received  this  story  from  him  as  a  certain  truth,  I  ahoa»«4 
have  omitted  it  as  a  romsnee  of  the  vulgar. 

But  the  king,  notwithstanding,  proceeded  in  his  march,  and  aavfug 
mustered  bis  army  near  Edinburgh,  in  a  few  days  afterwards  entered  East- 
land, where  be  took  the  castles  of  Nor  ham,  Werk,  Etal,  Ford,  and  sowae 
others  near  the  borders  of  Scotland,  by  storm,  demolished  them,  and  rav&cr  J 
all  the  adjoining  part  of  Northumberland.  Meanwhile  he  fell  in  lo«e  wiU 
one  of  the  ladies  whom  be  had  taken  prisoner,  namely,  Heron's  wife,  of  Fo-d 
which  made  him  neglect  bis  present  business,  insomuch,  that  proration  We* 
ginning  to  grow  scarce,  in  a  country  naturally  not  very  plentiful,  and  it  bevauj 
very  difficult  to  fetch  it  from  a  distance,  the  greatest  part  of  the  army  de- 
serted, and  left  their  colours  very  weakly  supported ;  only  the  oobJcav.  with  a 
few  of  their  friends,  clients,  and  vassals,  and  those  too  far  from  arias;  »«J 
pleased,  remaining  in  the  camp.    The  major  part  advised  the  king  no  toatgrr 


to  punish  himself  and  his  men  by  abiding  In  a  oountry,  which,  even  if  it  fcad 
not  been  wasted  by  war,  was  poor  of  itself;  but  rather  to  retreat,  and  make 
an  attempt  upon  Berwick ;  the  taking  of  which  place  would  tarn  mot •  to  his 
account,  than  all  the  towns  and  casUes  in  that  quarter ;  neither,  may  said, 
would  the  capture  be  difficult,  because  the  town  and  castle  were  onnew*ieV4 
for  defence.  The  king,  however,  thought  that  nothing  could  withstand  has 
arms,  especially  as  the  Eoglisb  were  involved  In  the  war  with  Frame* ;  ao 
that,  some  parasites  of  the  court  soothing  bim  up  in  his  vanity,  he  judged 
that  he  might  easily  reduce  that  town  in  his  retreat. 

Whilst  be  thos  lay  inactive  at  Ford,  there  came  heralds  from  the  Rngtiah, 
desiring  him  to  appoint  a  place  and  time  for  the  battle.  Upon  tana,  ho 
called  a  council  of  war ;  and  the  major  part  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  lest 
to  return  home,  and  not  to  hasard  the  state  of  the  whole  kingdom  with  so 
small  a  fbroe,  especially  since  ho  had  abundantly  saved  his  credit. 
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renown*  aad  falfiUed  the  lavs  of  rrieodabip:  neither  tu  there  any jest  cause, 
why  IiAmM  venture  bis  small  army,  which  had  been  harassed  by  the  taking 
of  se  many  fortresses,  against  tee  ssore  numerous  forces  of  tbe  English,  who 
bad  saury  received  an  addition  of  fresh  men ;  for  it  was  reported,  that,  at  this 
»rrj  time,  Thomas  Howard  had  arrived  ia  the  camp  with  six  thousand  stool 
seMierfl  oat  of  France.  Besides,  it  was  observed,  if  be  retreated,  the  English 
arsiy  nest  of  aeeessity  disband ;  and  eoald  not  easily  be  brought  together 
arjtm/from  the  distant  places  where  they  were  levied,  till  the  next  year :  but 
last  at  he  wooJd  needs  fight,  it  were  better  to  do  so  in  his  own  eoaotry,  where 
place,  time,  aad  provision,  were  more  at  bis  command.  Bat  the  French  am* 
iiemder,  and  some  courtiers  whom  the  gold  of  that  nation  had  bribed  and 
taught  over  to  his  side,  were  of  another  mind,  and  easily  persaaded  James, 
•at  longed  to  fight,  to  make  a  stand  where  be  now  was  against  tbe  enemy. 
la  the  aaean  time,  aa  the  Boglish  came  not  at  the  day  appointed  by  the  herald, 
ike  Scottish  nobles  again  took  the  opportunity  of  waiting  upon  the  king,  to 
idl  aha,  that  it  waa  the  craft  of  the  enemy  to  protract  the  time  from  day  to 
lay,  by  which  means  their  own  force  was  inoreased,  and  the  Scots  were  dimi* 
tubed;  and  that  therefore  be  should  ose  tbe  same  art  against  them:  that 
i  vw  new  no  dishonour  to  the  Scots  to  retreat,  since  the  English  had  failed 
»  keep  the  tamo  appointed  for  fighting;  or  else  woald  not  fight,  eacept 
•ate  it  •ailed  themselves.  The  first  advice  they  recommended  in  many  re- 
•oacu  as  meet  safe;  bat,  they  said,  if  that  did  not  please  him,  he  bad  a  fair 
ipeertaaity  lo  follow  the  latter.  For  seeing  that  the  river  Till  had  very  high 
*■***,  and  waa  hardly  fordablo  any  where,  there  was  no  passing  an  army 
ner  it  within  ten  miles,  bat  by  one  bridge*  where  a  few  men  might  keep  back 
i  great  body :  and  that  If  some  of  the  Boglish  shoo  Id  get  over,  be  might  so 
rface  his  ordnance  as  to  heat  down  the  bridge,  and  so  they  who  had  passed 
ner  aught  he  destroyed  before  tbey  eoald  be  relieved  by  those  on  the  con- 
nrj  side.  The  king  approved  of  neither  advice,  bat  answered  reeolately, 
•that  if  the  Bogtish  were  100,000  strong  he  would  fight  them."  All  the 
Mbfltty  were  offended  at  this  rash  answer;  and  Archibald  Douglas,  earl  of 
lafua,  who  waa  far  superior  to  the  rest  in  age  and  authority,  endeavoured 
a  aauaass  the  king's  firy  by  a  mild  oration,  and  to  open  the  nature  and 
eases  of  the  two  former  advices:  M  You  have,"  said  he,  ••  sufloiently  per* 
orawd  what  yon  were  bound  to  do  by  your  alliance  with  France,  in  having 
ittei  off  a  groat  part  of  tbe  force  of  the  enemy  from  thence,  by  which  means 
key  eaonet  overrun  all  that  country,  as,  by  their  numbers,  tbey  hoped  lo 
lo;  aeithar  can  they  do  any  great  damage  to  Scotland,  because  they  oanaot 
<uf  keep  their  army  together  in  a  cold  country,  already  wasted  by  war,  and 
'tonrise  not  very  fruitful;  and  moreover,  the  winter  is  now  approaching, 
'tecs  ia  the  northern  parts  is  wont  lo  begin  betimes.— As  for  the  French 
«aaaaaim,*said  he,  ••  I  do  not  wonder  that  be  is  so  earnest  to  proas  us  to  a 
«tue:  far  ho  being  a  stranger,  studies  not  the  oommon  good  of  his  master's 
<tiKi>fcut  the  private  advantage  of  bis  own  nation;  and  therefore  bis  urging 
'» ea  is  fight,  and  to  he  prodigal  of  other  men's  blood,  cannot  he  considered 
«  aaovetty.  Besides,  his  demand  is  shameless;  for  he  requires  that  of  oa» 
'kick  las  own  king,  though  highly  wise  and  prudent,  doth  not  think  fit  to  do 
"■•elf  for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom  and  dignity.  Neither  ought  the  loss 
'  urn  army  to  bo  accounted  trivial  on  account  of  the  smeJInese  of  the  num- 
«:  far  all  that  are  any  way  eminent  for  valour,  authority,  or  counsel,  in  the 
'Me  kingdom  of  Scotland,  are  here  collected  ia  a  body;  so  that  if  these  are 
<*l  the  rest  of  the  eoaunonwealtb  will  be  an  easy  prey  to  tbe  oouqoeror. 
fences,  to  lengthen  out  the  war  is  at  present  more  safe,  aad  more  conducive 
» ike  prmcipai  object;  for  if  it  be  La  Motto's  opinion,  that  the  English  are  to 

*  ah  Waled  by  expenses,  or  wearied  out  by  delays,  what  can  be  more  aoV 
'••ale,  in  the  preeent  posture  of  affairs,  than  to  compel  the  enemy  to  divide 
arir  farces  t  Part  of  them  must  bo  kept  upon  their  guard,  ia  continual  fear 
f  ter  attacking  them ;  which  npprebennion  most  take  off  the  great  strees  of 

*  ear  from  the  French,  though  with  no  ssaall  toil  oo  oar  part  Besides,  we 
>»*  aaaWaatly  consulted  the  glory  and  splendour  of  our  arms,  which  those 
■«.  aha,  I  am  afraid,  are  more  forward  in  words  than  notions,  assume  as  a 
'■•jaise  aad  veil  of  their  temerity ;  for  what  can  he  more  splendid  in  the 

14.  2T 
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king,  than  to  have  demolished  so  many  cattle*,  to  have  destroyed 
try  with  fire  aod  sword;  and,  from  such  extensive  devastatiooa.  to  a*oc 
home  a  great  quantity  of  booty,  that  the  peace  ef  many  year*  will  mat  Ft  mm 
to  the  country  that  has  been  thus  desolated  ?  and  what  greater  amVootsnre  cm 
we  expect  in  a  war,  than  that,  to  oar  own  great  honour  and  rooowo,  mat  t> 
the  shame  and  disgrace  of  our  enemies,  we  have  given  oar  aoldtorn  leave  u 
refresh  themselves  with  estates  and  glory  besides  ?  And  this  hiod  of 
which  is  obtained  rather  by  wisdom  than  arms,  is  most  proper  for 
especially  for  a  general,  in  regard  the  common  soldiers  can 
of  the  fame  belongiog  to  it.". 

All  that  were  present  assented  to  what  he  spoke,  as  appeared  by 
tenances ;  but  the  king,  who  bad  taken  a  solemn  oath  that  ho  wooJd  bgot  n* 
English,  heard  his  whole  discourse  with  great  impatience,  nod  bod*  ha 
"  Get  home  again,  if  be  was  afraid."  Douglas  immediately  bom  soon  scan 
as  foreseeing  the  ruin  of  our  affairs,  and  of  the  king  himself,  by  bos  rambarw 
bat,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  speak,  be  ottered  these  few  words  ;-!/■• 
former  life  has  not  sufficiently  vindicated  me  from  any  suspicion  of  eovtHmr 
I  know  not  what  will.  As  long  as  my  body  was  able  to  undergo  bswdsbw.  I 
never  spared  it  for  the  public  good,  and  to  maintain  the  honour  of  nay  lag 
but  since  now  I  am  useful  only  for  advice,  and  the  royal  ears  are  abmj 
it,  I  will  leave  my  two  sons,  who,  next  to  the  nation,  are  most  door 
with  my  other  kinsmen  and  friends,  as  sure  pledges  of  my  fidelity  to 
my  country ;  and  I  pray  God  that  my  fears  may  prove  vain,  aod  toot  I  mm 
be  rather  accounted  a  false  prophet,  than  what  I  dread,  and  do,  on  si 
foresee  in  my  mind,  should  come  to  pass." 

Having  thus  spoken,  be  took  his  convoy  and  retinue,  nod  no 
The  rest  of  the  nobles,  finding  they  could  not  bring  over  the  sJam>  to  U«v 
opinion,  endeavoured  to  make  the  best  of  their  situation,  and  an  tboy  we? 
inferior  in  number,  for  they  bad  intelligence  by  their  spies  that  toe  amain 
were  90,000  men,  they  resolved  to  secure  the  most  advantageous  poaiu— 
ground,  and  encamp  upon  a  bill  that  was  near  them.  This  was  wbere  CW  t  ■ 
hills  gently  decline  into  a  plain,  a  small  spot,  with  a  narrow 
gradually  sloping  downwards.  This  passage  they  defended  with 
Behind  them  were  the  mountains ;  and  at  the  foot  of  them  lay  a 
of  ground,  which  secured  their  left  wing.  On  the  right  ran  too 
whose  banks  were  very  high,  over  which  there  was  a  bridge  for 
far  from  the  camp.  When  the  English  bad  intelligence  by  their 
they  could  not  attack  the  Scots  without  great  loss,  or  rather 
marched  off  from  the  river,  and  made  a  show  as  if  they  intesJdad  to 
enemy,  and  retire  towards  Berwick,  and  so  directly  into  the 
district  of  Scotland,  which  was  the  best  part  of  the  country ; 
might  injure  the  Scots  more  than  these  had  done  the  English, 
was  most  inclinable  to  believe  they  would  do  so,  because  there 
spread  abroad,  which  either  bad  an  uncertain  origin  among  the 
pie,  or  else  the  English  pretended  that  their  design  lay  that  way,  io 
draw  the  enemy  down  into  the  plain  and  champaign  country.  Ji 
not  endure  this,  and  therefore  set  fire  to  the  straw  and  huts,  and 
camp.  The  smoke  occasioned  by  the  fire,  covered  all  the  river,  so 
Scots  by  means  of  it  coold  not  see  the  English.  These  marched 
the  river,  through  places  more  impassable;  but  the  Scots  had  a  leva*  »»< 
open  march  near  the  side  of  it,  till,  hardly  obsorvine;  each  other,  tboy  b».i 
came  at  last  to  Floidoo  or  Flodden,  a  very  high  hill.  There  the 
became  more  level,  stretching  itself  out  into  a  large  field ;  and 
besides  having  a  bridge  at  Twjssel,  had  a  fordabJe  pass  at  a  place 
ford.  The  English  commanded  their  forlorn  first  to  draw  their 
over  the  bridge:  but  the  rest  marched  across  by  the  ford,  sod 
ground,  set  themselves  in  battle  array,  so  as  to  cut  off  their  enemy  o 
Their  numbers  were  so  great,  that  they  divided  theassolvos,  as  it 
two  armies,  distinct  from  one  another,  either  of  which  was  almost 
the  entire  force  of  the  Scots.  In  the  first  brigade,  admiral  Thomas 
who  a  little  before  had  conm  to  join  bis  father,  with  some  of  his 
ended  the  front ;  Edward  Howard  led  the  right  wing,  aod 
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CoMfaUe  the  kit     Behind  them  the  rest  were  placed  as  reserves,  being 
dmded  into  three  bodies :  Dacres  commanded  the  wing  on  the  right ;  Edward 
Siaalev  that  on  the  left;  and  the  earl  of  Surrey,  general  of  the  whole  army* 
the  auk  body.    The  Scots  had  not  men  enough  to  divide  their  army  into  so 
into)  parties,  without  weakening  their  front  extremely  ;  and  therefore  they 
ditided  their  forces  into  four  bodies,  at  a  moderate  distance  from  one  another ; 
e/ which  three  were  to  charge  first,  and  the  fourth  was  a  reserve.    The  king 
led  on  the  main  body  ;  Alexander  Gordon  commanded  the  right  wing,  to  whom 
Afeiaader  Home  and  the  men  of  March  were  joined.    Matthew  Stuart,  earl 
4  Leaaoi,  and  Gillespy  Campbell,  earl  of  Argyll,  led  on  the  third  body. 
Adan  Hepburn,  with  bis  clans,  and  the  rest  of  the  nobility  of  Lothian,  were 
io  the  reserves.    The  Gordons  began  a  very  sharp  fight,  and  soon  rooted  the 
Mi  wisg  of  the  English;  but,  when  they  returned  from  the  pursuit,  they 
foead  almost  all  the  rest  of  their  brigades  defeated ;  for  one  of  them,  in  which 
•ere  Lennox  and  Argvll,  being  encouraged  by  the  success  of  their  country, 
aea,  regardless  of  their  ranks,  fell  upon  the  enemy  in  a  very  disorderly  man- 
oer,  leafing  their  colours  far  behind ;  though  La  Motte,  the  French  resident, 
cried  out  mncb  against  it,  and  told  them,  they  would  run  headlong  to  their 
ova  destruction ;  for  they  were  received,  not  only  by  the  English  standing  in 
ami  before  them,  but  were  set  upon  by  another  party  in  the  rear,  and  so 
vere  almost  all  cut  off.    The  kings  body  guard,  and  Hepburn's  brigade,  with 
the  neo  of  Lothian,  still  fought  stoutly ;  so  that  there  was  a  great  slaughter  on 
toih  »ides,  and  the  dispute  continued  till  night;  by  which  time  both  armies 
•ere  «eary.    There  were  many  slain  of  the  king's  main  body.    They  who 
tckoecd  the  full  number  of  the  killed,  as  their  names  were  taken  according 
*>  the  several  parochial  registers,  from  whence  they  came,  say,  that  there 
fcl  shove  live  thousand  of  the  Scots.    The  chief  loss  was  of  the  nobility,  and 
hoie  too  of  the  most  valiant  of  them ;  who  chose  rather  to  die  upon  the  spot, 
has  to  survive  the  slaoghter  of  their  men.    It  is  reported  that  the  English  los 
>*  (rest  a  number,  but  that  they  were  mostly  common  soldiers.    This  is  the 
tow*  fight  of  Floddeo,  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  the  few  overthrows 
'kich  the  Scots  have  received  from  the  English ;  not  so  much  on  account  of 
^  oomber  of  the  slain,  for  tliey  had  lost  more  than  twiee  as  many  in  former 
*!•>»,  as  for  the  quality  of  the  persons,  the  king,  and  the  prime  of  the  nobi- 
ij, falling  there;  so  that  few  were  left  to  govern  the  rabble,  who,  being 
tic  l\  nature,  were  now  lawless,  in  expectation  of  acting  as  they  pleased. 
Yd  there  mere  two  sorts  of  men  that  profited  by  this  calamity  of  others ; 
>'  the  richer  class  of  churchmen  grew  so  insolent  upon  it,  that,  not  content 
'ii»  their  own  function,  they  sought  to  engross  all  the  offices  of  the  kingdom 
>their own  bands;  and  the  mendicant  friars,  which  description  of  monka 
ft*  then  counted  most  superstitiously  religious,  bad  received  large  soms 
aioney  from  those  that  were  slain,  to  keep  for  them;  but  the  same  being 
chirred  without  witnesses,  they  were  mightily  enriched  by  this  booty,  and 
resequence  remitted  the  severity  of  their  anoient  discipline.    Nay,  some 
*re  vere  amongst  them,  who  counted  that  gain  as  a  pious  and  holy  fraud ; 
•cpeg ,  that  the  money  could  never  be  better  bestowed  than  upon  devout 
*aoes,  that  they  might  pray  for  the  redemption  of  the  souls  of  the  donors 

*  of  purgatory. 

The  fight  waa  carried  on  so  obstinately,  that,  towards  night,  both  parties 
*e  exhausted,  and  withdrew  almost  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  each  other ;  so 
*t  Alexander  Home,  and  bis  soldiers,  who  remained  untouched,  gathered 
) »  great  part  of  the  spoil  at  their  pleasure.  But  the  next  morning,  Dacres 
tat  teat  out  with  a  party  of  horse  to  make  a  discovery,  when  he  came  to 

*  place  of  fight,  and  saw  the  brass  gone  of  the  Scots  without  a  guard,  and  a 
rat  part  of  the  dead  unstripped,  be  sent  for  Howard,  and  so  collected 
'  •poil  at  leisure,  and  celebrated  the  victory  with  great  rejoicing. 
frvceraJaar  the  king  of  Scotland,  there  goes  a  double  report.  The  English 
'  he  was  slain  in  the  fight ;  but  the  Soots  affirm,  that,  in  the  day  of  battle, 
">  vere  several  others  clothed  In  the  like  coat  of  armour,  with  the 
**  of  the  king;  which  was  done  for  two  reasons,  partly,  lest  the  enemy 
*M  principally  aim  at  one  man,  as  their  chief  opponent,  on  whose  life  the 
feud  of  the  army,  and  the  issue  of  the  contest,  depended ;  and  partly,  if 
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the  king  happened  to  be  slain,  the  soldiers  aright  aot  bo  discouraged,  by 
made  acquainted  with  their  loss,  at  long  as  they  saw  any  mam  i 
clothed  like  him,  riding  op  aod  down  in  the  Bold  to  witness  their 
or  f  aloor.    Ope  of  these,  they  aaj,  was  Alexander  Blpbinstoa, 


tenanee  and  statore,  was  so  very  like  the  kiof ,  that  many  of  the  nobility,  mt- 

eeiving  him  armed  in  regal  habiliments,  followed  him  in  a  mistake,  ami  aned 

resolutely  with  him.   The  king,  however,  according  to  this  neconat, 

the  Tweed,  and  was  slain  by  some  of  Home's  men,  near  the  town)  of 

tboogb  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  done  by  their  i 

or  by  the  forwardness  of  his  soldiers,  who  were  willing  to  gratify 

mander;  for  they,  being  desirous  of  a  change,  thought  that  I 

escape  punishment  if  the  monarch  was  despatched ;  bnt  that,  if  bo 

they  should  be  punished  for  their  cowardice  in  the  fight.    Scam 

jeotures  are  added ;  as,  that  the  same  night  after  this  unhappy 

monastery  of  Kelso  was  seised  upon  by  Ker,  ao  intimate  of  H 

abbot  of  it  ejected ;  which  it  was  not  likely  be  would  dare  to  bar 

the  king  were  slain.    Moreover,  David  Oalbraith,  one  of  the 

Homes,  some  years  after,  when  John,  the  regent,  questioned 

troublesome  to  their  family,  is  said  to  have  blamed  the  oowaidlue 

lows,  who  would  suffer  that  stranger  to  rule  so  arbitrari 

over  them ;  when  be  had  himself  been  one  of  the  six  private 

pot  an  end  to  the  like  insolence  of  the  king  at  Kelso.    But 

so  uncertain,  that  when  Homo  was  afterwards  tried  lor  his  Wo  by 

earl  of  Murray,  the  king's  natural  son,  they  did  not  much  prejudice 

However  the  truth  of  this  matter  may  be,  yet  I  shall  not  conceal 
beard  Laurence  Talifer,  an  honest  and  a  learned  man,  report  mor 
that,  being  then  one  of  the  king's  servants,  and  a  spectator  of  tmo 
saw  the  king,  when  the  day  was  lost,  set  upon  a  horse,  and  pass  "" 
Many  others  amruied  the  same  thing;  so  that  the  report 
many  years  after,  that  the  king  was  alive,  and  was  gone  to 
form  a  religious  vow  which  ho  bad  made,  bat  that  bo  would 
doe  time.    This  rumour,  however,  was  found  to  be  as  vain  as 
same  broaching,  which  had  formerly  been  spread  abroad  by  the 
corning  their  Arthur ;  and  that  which,  but  a  few  years  since,  waa 
the  Burguadiaas,  concerning  their  duke  Charles.    This  is 
Bngtisb,  having  found  the  body  of  the  king,  or  that  of  Alexander 
carried  it  into  England,  and  out  of  an  inexpiable  hatred  against 
left  it  unboried  in  a  leaden  ooffio.    I  know  not  whether  the  reason 
their  cruelty  was  more  foolish  or  more  barbarous,  that  be  had  borne 
arms  against  pope  Julias  II.  whose  cause  the  Bngllsb  sealously 
else,  as  some  say,  because  ho  was  perjored,  in  having,  contrary  a*> 
and  league  between  them,  taken  up  arms  against  Hoary  VIII.     N 
these  reproaches  ought  to  have  boon  oast  upon  ami ;  especially/  by 
king,  who,  during  bis  life,  was  not  constant  or  true  to  nay  cam 
nor  by  a  people  who  bad  taken  ap  arms  so  oftea  against  the 
Borne.    Not  to  speak  of  many  of  the  kings  of  Bngtand,  w 
writers  accuse  as  guilty  of  perjury ;  as  William  Rufbs,  who  Is 
that  crime  by  Polydore  and  Grafion ;  Henry  I.  by  Thomas  W 
his  description  of  Normandy ;  king  Stephen  hath  the  like  b 

oast  upon  him  by  Newbury,  Grafton,  and  Polydore ;  Hoary  IL  by 

Btebevd  I.  by  Walsiagaam,  in  his  HTpodigma  Neostrim :  Hoary  1IL  few  %%€V 

bury,  Grafton,  and  Walsingbam ;  and  Bdward  I.  by  Wabiagham.     I 

these  few  as  more  samples,  not  out  of  the  first  kings  of  the 

of  whom  I  might  instance  a  great  many ;  but  out  of  those  of  Ima 

family,  whose  posterity  enjoy  the  kingdom  to  this  day,  aad 

most  flourishing  times  of  England's  glory,  to  pat  them  in  ssim 

bitter  against  foreigners,  while  with  so  much  indulgence  they 

juries  of  their  owa  kings ;  especially  since  the  guilt  of  the 

principally  on  those  who  were  the  first  violators  of  the  truce.    Bat 

to  oar  narrative. 

Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  weald  bare  aoqaired  stoat 
this  victory  over  the  Heats,  if  ho  bad  used  his  triusnah  wish 
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almost  intoxicated  with  his  vast  success,  and  little  mindful  ol 

lily  of  bumnn  affairs,  he  made  his  household  servants*  as  the  Bna> 

is,  wear  a  badge  on  their  left  arms*  consisting  of.  a  white  lion, 

t,  standinf  opon  a  red  one,  and  rending  him  with  his  paws. 

ty  seemed  to  punish  this  insolent  bravado  of  his ;  for  there  were 

nay  of  his  posterity,  of  either  sex,  that  did  not  die  in  great  disgrace 

none. 

Bat  king  James,  as  be  was  dear  to  all  whilst  living,  so  be  was  mightily 
lamented  in  bis  and ;  and  the  remembrance  of  him  took  such  fast  hold  in 
of  men,  that  the  like  was  never  known  of  any  other  king  of  whom 
beard  or  read.  It  is  probable  this  was  owing  to  a  reflection  on  the 
tfcnt  preceded  bis  reign,  and  to  the  apprehension  of  those  whieh  seemed 
hkerjr  to  follow  speedilj  after  it  But  it  is  certain  that  be  bad  many  eminent 
»pfisnmeetsv  and  that  bis  very  vices  were  popular,  and  easily  deceived 
~s,  under  a  specious  resemblance  and  affinity  to  virtue.  He  was 
constitution,  perfect  stature,  a  majestic  countenance,  and  of  n 
wit,  which,  however,  through  the  fault  of  the  times,  was  not  cultivated 
He  eagerly  imbibed  one  ancient  custom  of  the  nation,  and  was 
sJrilsot  in  curing  wounds ;  for,  in  old  times,  that  kind  of  knowledge  was 
to  all  the  nobility,  as  men  continually  accustomed  to  arms.  The 
to  bin  presence  was  easy ;  his  answers  were  mild ;  he  was  just  in  bis  deoi- 
and  moderate  in  punishing ;  so  that  all  men  might  see  he  was  drawn  to 
bis  will.  He  bore  the  malevolent  speeches  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
of  bis  friends,  with  an  even  temper,  which  proceeded  in  him  from 
Kty  of  a  good  conscience,  and  the  confidence  of  his  own  integrity, 
that,  so  far  from  being  angry,  he  never  returned  them  a  harsh  word, 
rare,  however,  some  vices  which  orept  in  among  these  virtues,  chiefly 
bis  too  great  love  of  popularity.  For,  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  the 
of  n  covetous  prince,  which  his  father  had  incurred,  he  laboured  to  in* 
himself  into  the  good- will  of  the  vulgar,  by  sumptuous  buildings  and 
i9  costly  pageants,  and  immoderate  grants,  so  that  his  exchequer  was 
very  low,  and  bis  want  of  money  was  such,  that,  if  be  had  lived  longer, 
of  the  former  part  of  bis  reign  would  have  been  obliterated,  or  at 
outbalanced  by  the  imposition  of  new  taxes ;  and  therefore  his  death 
to  have  happened  rather  conveniently  than  unseasonably  to  bim. 


James  V.  fae  Hundred-and-tixtk  King,  begin  hi*  Reign,  A.  D.  1514. 

James  IV.  was  slain,  be  left  bis  wife  Margaret,  and  two  sons,  behind 
i ;  the  eldest  of  whom  was  not  yet  quite  tw  o  years  old.  The  parliament  hav- 
assombied  at  Stirling,  proclaimed  him  king,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
,  on  the  34th  day  of  February,  and  then  they  applied  themselves  to 
settle  the  public  affairs.  In  endeavouring  at  this,  they  first  perceived  the 
„nntncss  of  their  loss,  for  those  of  the  nobility  who  were  esteemed  for  their 
aoxoority  and  wisdom,  being  cat  off,  the  major  part  of  those  who  survived, 
were,  by  reason  of  their  youth  or  inexperience,  unfit  to  meddle  with  matters 
of  stole,  especially  in  that  troublesome  time ;  and  those  of  the  superior  rank 
«ho  wore  left  alive,  and  possessed  some  ability,  were  so  ambitious  and  covet- 
oms,  as  to  reject  all  good  and  pacific  counsels.  Alexander  Home,  lord  war- 
den of  the  marches,  had  got  a  great  name,  and  a  large  estate,  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  king,  but  when  be  was  dead,  he  obtained  almost  n  regal  authority  in 
the  coonties  bordering  upon  England.  He,  out  of  a  wicked  ambition,  did 
not  restrain  robbers,  in  order  that  he  might  more  effectually  engage  those 
bold  nod  lewd  persons  to  bis  service,  and  by  that  means  pave  a  way  to  greater 
power ;  hot  as  the  design  was  pernicious,  wo  in  the  end  it  proved  unhappy. 
The  onannand  of  the  country  on  this  side  the  Forth  was  committed  to  him ; 
and  the  parts  beyond  to  Alexander  Gordon,  to  keep  those  seditious  pro- 
vinces within  the  bounds  of  their  doty ;  but  the  title  of  regent  was  vested  in 
aae  queen  For  the  king  had  left  in  bis  will,  which  he  made  before  be  went 
to  bottle,  that  in  case  of  his  failure  and  death,  his  widow  should  have  the 
swore  see  power,  as  long  as  she  remained  single.  This  was  contrary  to  the 
law  of  the  mod,  and  the  first  example  of  any  woman  ever  having  the  supreme 
mas  in  nVotlnnd ;  yet  the  want  of  men  made  it  seem  tolerable,  especially  to 
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those  who  were  desirous  of  pesce  sod  quietness.    But  her 
not  Ion;,  for,  before  the  end  of  the  sprint;,  she  married  Archibald 
earl  of  Angus,  one  of  the  finest  young  men  of  Scotland,  for  "* 
and  accomplishments  in  all  good  arts.    The  year  bad  not  d 
seeds  of  discord  were  sown,  wbich  took  their  rise  firm  the 
for,  after  the  nobles  were  slain,  the  major  part  of  all  pontic 
sisted  of  that  order ;  many  of  whom  made  their  private  fortunes 
lie  calamity,  gaining  such  large  estates,  that  nothing  hastened  their 
than  the  inordinate  power  which  they  afterwards  as  arrogantly  abwj 

Alexander  Stuart,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  having  fallow,  at 
there  were  three  who  strove  for  that  preferment,  bat  upon 
terests.  Gawin  Douglas,  on  account  of  the  splendour  of  hi*  fa 
bis  own  personal  worth  snd  learning,  was  nominated  to 
queen,  and  accordingly  took  possession  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Hepburn,  abbot  of  St  Andrew's,  before  any  archbishop  was 
lected  the  revenues  of  the  place  as  a  sequestrator,  and  being  a 
tious,  and  subtle  man,  he  was  chosen  by  his  monks  to  the  vacancy. 
that  the  power  of  electing  an  archbishop,  by  ancient  custom,  wan  im 
that  he  drove  out  the  officers  of  Oawin,  and  placed  a  strong 
castle.  Andrew  Forman  had  obtained  great  favour  in  the 
Rome  and  France,  by  his  former  services,  so  that,  besides  the 
Murray,  in  Scotland,  which  was  his  first  preferment  Louis  XIL 
gave  him  the  archbishopric  of  Bourges,  and  pope  Julius  also  neat 
covered  with  dignities  and  benefices;  for  be  bestowed  on  him 
rio  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  two  rich  abbeys  of  Dunfermline  and  Al 
and  made  him  besides  what  is  called  his  legate  *  Jcftrv.  Bat  so 
the  power  of  the  Hepburos  at  this  time,  that  the  Homes  being  yet  fta  snaiz* 
with  them,  no  man  could  at  first  be  found  hardy  enough  to  publish  too  pmpmi 
bull  for  the  election  of  Forman  to  that  dignity.  At  last,  Aleaaadcr 
was  induced,  by  great  promises,  and  the  donation  of  the  abbey  of 
ingbtrn  to  David,  his  youngest  brother,  with  other  gifts,  to  imHiiilna 
cause,  which  seemed  to  be  honourable,  and  especially  because  the 
were  in  the  clanship  or  protection  of  the  Homes.  So  he  caused  taw 
bull  to  be  published  at  Edinburgh,  which  was  the  original  of  many 
that  ensued ;  for  Hepburn,  being  a  man  of  lofty  spirit,  from  that  day 
studied  day  and  night  how  to  destroy  the  family  of  the  Homes. 

The  qoeen,  whilst  she  sat  at  the  helm,  did  one  thing  worthy  of 
brance,  in  writing  to  her  brother,  desiring  him  not  to  make  war  ope 
land,  in  regard  to  her  and  her  young  children ;  adding  also  a  request, 
would  not  lot ade  with  English  arms  his  nephew's  kingdom,  which)  of 
was  di tided  into  so  many  domestic  factions ;  but  that  he  would  rather 
him  against  the  wrongs  of  others,  in  consideration  of  bis  age.  and  taw 
betwixt  them.     Henry  answered  very  nobly,  and  much  like  a 
with  peaceable  Scots  he  would  cultivate  amity,  and  make  war  ooiy 
as  came  armed  against  him. 

When  the  queen,  on  account  of  her  marriage,  lost  the  regency,  the 
were  openly  divided  into  two  factions.  The  Douglas  party  desired  tsautam«au*i 
power  might  still  reside  in  her,  and  alleged  that  this  was  the  way  to  homo  ■*«*«- 
witb  England,  which  was  not  only  advantageous,  bat  even  necessary  tor  tbc— _ 
The  other  party,  which  was  headed  by  Home,  sheltered  themselves  n salsa  tne 

I pretext  of  the  general  good ;  sa>ing,  that  it  was  against  the  old  lava  of  tar 
and,  to  choose  a  woman  as  regent;  that  with  respect  to  the  queen,  thwy 
be  careful  of  her  honoor,  as  far  as  they  legally  might,  and  the  public 
would  permit ;  and  that  a  sufficient  proof  bad  been  given  of  it,  in  u 
bad  hitherto  submitted  to  her  government,  though  against  the  c 
their  ancestors,  not  through  compulsion,  bat  out  of  mere  good  will; 
they  were  ready  to  endure  it  longer,  if  any  honest  and  equitable  | 
bo  advanced  for  it.    But  since  she,  by  her  marriage,  had  voluntarily  _ 
from  that  dignity,  she  ought  not  to  take  it  amiss,  if  they  substttated  _ 
to  enjoy  the  office  which  she  had  left,  and  a  Licb  of  right  ana  ooaJd  mat 

because  the  laws  of  Scotlaod  do  not  permit  women  to  novo  Urn  as*      

power,  not  eten  in  times  of  peace,  much  less  in  snob  iinshl assets  4aj* 
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as  those,  when  the  most  powerful  tad  prudent  man  alive  could  birdly  find 
rcsacdiss  for  the  numerous  and  increasing  evils  of  the  times. 

Thus*  whilst  each  faction  strove  earoesily  about  tbe  choice  of  a  regent, 
they  passed  over  all  who  were  present,  either  oo  aeeouot  of  ambition,  private 
jcradfe,  or  envy,  and  inclined  to  choose  John,  duke  of  Albany,  then  living  in 
food  repute  in  France.    William  Elphinston,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  is  reported 
to  have  burst  into  tears,  in  bewailing  the  public  misfortune;  and  his  speech 
affected  many,  especially  when  he  came  to  reckoo  up  what  men  were  slain  id  the 
battle,  now  few  like  them  were  left  behind,  and  that  not  one  of  them  was  thought 
at  to  sit  at  the  helm  of  government    He  also  set  before  them  the  empty  state 
of  the  exchequer,  which  had  been  exhausted  by  the  late  monarch ;  how  great 
a  portion  of  it  was  the  queen's  jointure ;  bow  much  must  be  necessarily  ex- 
pended on  the  education  of  the  kins;,  and  how  little  of  course  would  remain 
to  maintain  the  charges  of  the  public.    He  then  said,  that  though  none  was 
aw*  ft  for  the  regency  than  the  queen,  yet,  since  concord  could  be  bad  on 
do  other  terms,  he  yielded  to  that  party  who  were  for  calling  John,  duke  of 
Albany,  out  of  France,  to  take  the  administration  upon  him,  though  he  thought 
thst  the  public  misery  would  be  rather  deferred  then  entirely  ended  by  it. 
\lexaodcr  Home  was  so  violent  for  Albany,  as  to  declare  openly  in  the 
assembly  t  that  if  they  all  refused,  he  would  himself  go  alone,  sod  bring  him 
ever  into  Scotland,  to  take  upon  him  tbe  government.    It  is  thought  that 
he  said  thin,  not  for  any  good,  either  public  or  private,  but  merely  that,  being 
an  ambitions  man,  sensible  that  his  interest  in  the  people  was  more  owing  to 
kit  power  than  their  love ;  and,  therefore,  despairing  of  obtaining  the  place 
bt -me If,  he  was  afraid,  if  the  queen  should  have  it,  his  neighbours  of  tbe  Doug- 
Us  family  would  grow  too  great,  and  his  power  be  lessened.    Tbe  men  of 
Liddesdnle  and  Annandale  bad  already  withdrawn  themselves  from  him,  aod 
bj  degrees  gone  over  to  the  clan  of  Douglas ;  besides  which,  be  considered  that 
the  queen,  when  assisted  from  England,  would  easily  be  able  to  thwart  all  his 
desigos.     The  majority  of  voices,  therefore,  carried  it  for  John  of  Albany ; 
aod  an  embassy  was  appointed,  tbe  chief  of  whom  was  Andrew  Wood  of 
Largs,  a  famous  cavalier  in  those  days,  to  call  him  into  Scotland  for  the 
administration  of  the  government,  both  on  account  of  his  own  virtues,  and 
his  near  consanguinity  with  the  king ;  for  he  was  the  son  of  Alexander,  brother 
of  James  theThtrd.    When  be  was  thus  called  to  the  regency  by  the  Scots, 
Francis,  king  of  France,  thinking  that  his  advancement  would  be  favourable  to 
tbe  French  interest,  furnished  him  with  money  and  a  retinue  at  his  departure. 
In  the  mean  time,  before  his  arrival,  as  there  was  no  person  appointed  to 
administer  the  public  affairs,  many  murders  and  rapines  were  committed; 
and,  whilst  the  higher  orders  were  busy  in  strengthening  their  private  clans 
aod  factions,  the  poor  and  neglected  common  people  were  afflicted  with  every 
kind  of  misery.    The  chief  robber  of  those  times  was  Macrobcrt  Stran,  laird  of 
Struan,  who  perpetrated  outrages  all  over  Athol,  and  tbe  neighbouring  parts, 
at  his  pleasure,  having  eight  hundred  men.  and  sometimes  more,  under  his 
command.    At  length,  when  he  was  at  the  house  of  his  uncle,  John  Crichton, 
he  was  waylaid,  apprehended,  and  put  to  death.    But  more  mischief  was 
apprehended  from  the  feud  between  Andrew  Forman  and  John  Hepburn ; 
let  the  nature  of  the  two,  and  the  discord  rather  of  their  manners  than  minds, 
deferred  the  mischief  for  a  season,  when  it  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out 
John  was  inordinately  covetous;  while  Andrew  was  a  great  despiser  of 
money,  and  profuse  in  his  bounties.    The  designs  and  purposes  of  Andrew 
were  open,  and  manifest  to  the  view  of  all ;  neither  was  there  any  need  that 
he  should  much  conceal  them,  because  his  very  vices  w  ere  accounted  virtues 
by  the  vulgar;  and  the  simplicity  of  his  nature  did  him  as  much  kindness 
among  them,  as  the  si j  concealed  craft  of  Hepburn,  together  with  his  mali- 
cious dissimulation,  his  implacable  remembrance  of  injuries,  and  desire  of 
revenge,  did  him.    And  therefore,  Forman,  as  he  had  no  certainty  of  tbe 
coming  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  and  could  not  be  put  into  possession  of  his 
ecclesiastical  preferment  by  Home,  seeing  Hepburn  had  bis  castle  and  monas- 
tery, which  were  strongly  garrisoned,  aod  at  a  great  distance  from  those 
places  whore  the  power  of  the  Homes  was  formidable,  he  determined,  through 
the  medium  of  a  friend,  to  try  whether  he  could,  with  money,  either  satisfy. 
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Or  In  sons  degree  abate,  the  avarice  of  the  man.    80  at  last  they 
agreement  on  these  tanas,  that  Fonaaa  should  remit  and 
oaes  of  some  years  past,  wbieh  John  bad  received  as  a  m 
should  surrender  up  to  aim  the  bishopric  of  Murray ;  and  that  ha 
him  yearly  30041  Preneh  orowns,  out  of  the  eectesiastteal  iuoni 
amongst  his  friends.    And  thus  the  imptaoahto  hatred  of  this 
abated,  and  matters  were  settled  011  that  tide. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Seotlaad,  when  John,  duke  of  A\ 
arrif  ed  at  Dumbarton,  on  the  20th  of  May,  in  the  year  1616,  to  the 
joy  of  all  good  men ;  who,  under  his  government,  hoped  for  move  ooJet  ts 
and  an  equal  distribution  of  justice.    In  a  full  assembly  of  the  awMBty,  1 
mooed  in  his  name,  a  large  revenue  was  settled  opoo  him,  amd   he 
declared  duke  of  Albany,  earl  of  March,  and  oreated  regent  tUt  the  uiaf 
should  be  of  age. 

Moreover,  James,  the  natural  son  of  the  late  king,  was  made  eari  ef  Mar- 
ray,  being  a  yoong  man  of  such  virtuous  endowments,  that  he  far 
all  the  hopes  men  had  conceived  of  him.    There  was  also  one  cii 
which  contributed  much  to  increase  the  esteem  the  people  had  for  the 
regent ;  particularly  as  it  was  done  almost  In  the  race  of  the  aaaeaahfy ; 
that  was,  the  punishment  of  Peter  Moffat    He  was  a  notable  thief;  who,  aftrr 
many  cruel  and  wicked  practices,  committed  by  him  in  the  two 
years  of  misrule,  arrived  at  length  to  that  pitch  of  impudence,  aa  to 
openly  at  court.    His  unexpected  punishment  made  such  a  swddem 
or  things,  that  criminals  began  to  withdraw  for  shelter;  honest  salads  were 
set  at  ease,  and  the  face  of  things  began  soon  to  be  changed,  ami  a  ismmj 
tempest  was  smoothened  into  a  sudden  tranquillity. 

In  the  mean  time,  John  Hepburn  bad  so  insinuated  himself  with  Iks  iwM 
first  by  the  help  of  his  friends  whom  he  bad  privately  secured  by  briber*, 
and  afterwards  oy  bis  obsequiousness,  under  the  pretence  of  know  hag  the  e/d 
customs  of  the  country,  that  he  gained  a  complete  ascendancy  over  erne; 
of  himself,  was  ignorant  of  the  Scottish  affairs.  None  therefore 
in  matters  of  great  moment  but  Hepburn,  who  was  seat  with  a 
by  the  regent,  all  over  Scotland,  to  inquire  into  the  offences  of 
oppressed  the  common  people,  and  treated  them  as  their  slaves.  He 
this  office  principally  upon  these  grounds ;  first  by  acquainting  the 

what  new  discords  and  old  feuds  there  were  in  every  country;  and  aJao 

motions  existed,  and  who  were  their  respective  beads;  and  indeed,  solvhf 
relations  were  true,  for  the  things  were  known  to  alt.    But  whenever  aay 
circumstance  occurred  to  speak  of  Home,  he  stirred  up  same  to  cocBptniaef  sis 
exactions;  so  that  by  the  imputation,  partly  of  true,  and  partly  of 
crimes,  the  ears  of  the  regent  were  shut  against  all  the  defence  he 
make.   But  when  be  had  almost  run  over  the  entire  kingdom  in  Ms 
and  placed  in  a  clear  light  the  various  alliances,  affinities,  and  leagues  of  the 
several  families,  he  persuaded  the  regent  that  no  man  of  power,  though  a 
criminal,  could  be  brought  to  justice  without  exciting  the  rrsintsncot  ef 
whole  clans ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  not  the  conspiracy  of  their  hundred 
only  that  was  so  much  to  be  dreaded,  as  the  consequence  of  a  paadahsaeat, 
by  which,  while  a  few  were  made  examples,  multitudes  would  he  aaWtvd. 
whom  the  similitude  of  faults,  and  like  fear  of  judgment,  would  unite,  thewfl 
they  were  at  enmity  before.    Those  great  and  wide-spreadiog  faction*  he 
represented  as  too  powerful  to  be  curbed  by  the  single  force  of  nroitaad ; 
and  therefore  recommended  the  acquisition  of  an  auxiliary  s 
France,  to  break  the  bond  of  this  strong  and  bold  confederacy,  which 
would  be  advaatageoue  to  both  nations.    la  the  mean  time,  the  he 
factions  were  to  be  kept  under,  and  if  possible  taken  off;  but  with 
deuce,  that  they  should  not  suspect  the  foil  extent  of  the  design, 
of  the  parties  who  were  the  objects  of  this  project  were  three. 
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TVovgtat,  ty  fer  tbe  soft  popular  oT  then  all,  and  me  idol  of  the  soon,  was 
scores  on  Moooat  of  the  promt  merita  of  bis  anoestors;  besides  which,  bo 
«m  is  Iba  Bower  of  bia  youth,  and  relied  ao  much  on  bia  connexion  with 
Bathed,  that  bo  carried  bia  spirit  too  lofty  for  a  private  man.  With  regard 
to  Boa*,  thong h  formidable  of  himself,  he  was  reedered  more  ao,  io  eonse- 

2  sense  of  the  long  retention  of  bia  power.    Bot  Hepburn  did  not  stop  here, 
•r  be  made  a  most  invidious  statement  of  what  the  Homes  bad  done  against 
toe  father  and  nnele  of  the  regent;  of  all  which,  though  the  Hepborna  were 
partakers,  yet  be  east  the  odium  upon  the  Homes  alone.    He  often  men- 
tioned the  cowardice  of  Alexander  ia  the  last  battle  againat  the  English; 
sad  the  reports  that  bad  been  circulated  about  the  lung's  death  reflecting 
apoa  him,  together  with  the  repairing  of  Norham  castle,  which  was  done  by 
sis  connivance.    All  these  stones  be  dressed  np  in  ranees  tarns  of  phrase, 
aad  repeated  them  sealoasly,  over  and  over  again,  to  the  regent,  tb-tt  they 
might  not  sail  to  make  the  deeper  impression  on  bis  mind.    "  As  fur  For* 
arae,"  said  be,  *'  it  is  true,  be  is  not  aery  much  to  be  dreaded  on  account  of 
ab  kindred,  or  any  nobleness  of  descent ;  yet  even  be  would  make  a  great 
secession  of  strength  to  what  party  soever  be  inclined,  beeaase  the  wealth  of 
ike  ebole  kingdom  was  gathered,  ns  it  were,  into  one  bouse,  and  bo  was 
siotjj  able,  from  bia  treasures,  to  supply  the  present  wants  of  the  party 
with  whom  be  was  associated;  or  else,  by  bis  promises,  all  things  being 
u* a  in  bis  power,  he  could  draw  many  into  the  same  counsels,  and  thus 
tone  a  general  confederacy.*9    Such  was  the  discourse  of  Hepburn  to  the 
regent 

The  notorious  animosities  between  Hepburn  and  Ferman  made  that  part 
of  the  tale  which  related  to  the  latter  leaa  credited ;  and  besides,  bia  estate 
was  not  so  much  to  be  envied,  for  be  rather  loved  to  lay  It  out,  than  to  board 
it  op;  neither  was  be  so  munificent  to  any  ns  to  the  French  who  waited  on 
the  regent.  However,  his  desire  was  more  to  join  all  parties  ia  a  universal 
concord,  than  to  fasten  himself  to  any  particular  faction.  But  what  wns  said 
of  Home,  the  lord  of  the  marches,  sunk  deeper  into  the  regent's  mind,  as  his 
reserved  manner  of  treating  him  at  all  the  publio  meetings,  and  forbidding 
looks,  too  openly  betrayed.  After  a  few  montha,  therefore,  Alexander  per* 
cetvtag  that  be  waa  not  entertained  by  the  regent  answerably  to  bis  expeo- 
tsucu,  begun  to  nave  secret  meetings  with  the  queen  and  her  husband.  Ia 
these  conferences,  Home  grievously  lamented  the  state  of  the  public ;  that  the 
Liog,  at  an  age  when  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  understand  his  own  misery, 
•aould  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  man  born  and  bred  in  exile,  aad  whose 
father,  oat  of  a  wicked  ambition,  had  endeavoured  to  dispossess  his  elder 
bother  of  the  throne.  It  was  obvious,  be  said,  that  the  son,  who  was  the 
sett  heir  io  the  crown,  directed  all  bia  designs  to  the  same  object,  so  that, 
ifter  despatching  the  innocent  youth  to  the  other  world,  be  might  make  the 
kingdom  bis  own,  and  thus  accomplish  what  bia  own  father  bad  projected, 
rhere  wns  but  one  remedy,  be  said,  in  the  case,  aad  that  was,  for  the  queen 
o  retire  with  her  eon  into  Bngiand,  and  there  pot  herself  and  concerns  under 
be  protection  of  her  brother. 

These  tbinga  were  speedily  brought  to  the  ear  of  the  regent,  and  ns  easily 
►Hieveel  by  aim ;  but  being  a  man  of  ao  active  spirit,  and  of  quick  despatch 
a  business,  be  presently  frustrated  the  design  with  the  forces  which  be  bad 
ifcont  aim ;  for  be  took  the  castle  of  Stirling,  aad  the  queen  in  it.  He  next 
aok  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  publicly ;  after  which,  the  queen  nnd  the 
>oaglus  party  were  removed  by  a  decree  of  the  lords ;  nnd  three  of  the  nobility, 
f  treat  estimation  for  their  faithfulness  and  integrity,  were  joined  with  lord 
'ikioe,  governor  of  the  castle,  to  preside  over  the  education  of  the  young 
x>ourch.  They  were  to  succeed  one  another  by  tarns,  nnd  n  guard  was 
:  pointed  for  their  security.  Upon  this,  Alexander  Home  and  his  brother 
S  ilKnan  led  into  Bngiand  :  and  Douglas  and  bis  wife  staid  no  longer  behind 
bees,  than  to  know  the  mind  of  Henry,  who  eommanded  them  to  atop  at  Har- 
r>tt*e,  in  Northumberland,  there  to  wait  bia  further  pleasure. 
Jobm.  the  regent,  being  much  concerned  at  their  departure,  immediately 
-wt  ambassadors  into  England,  to  justify  himself  to  Henry,  stating,  that  he 
«9  Jon*  nothing  so  make  the  queen  fear  him,  or  be  m  the  least  dtesJeeted 
14.  9tf 
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towards  him ;  neither  had  he  acted  any  thing  against  those  who 
her  in  her  flight ;  hat  that  they  soight  still  enjoy  their  country  am 
welJ  as  their  estates.  Thus  he  wrote  publicly  to  the  king ;  aad  at  the 
time  be  did  not  omit  secretly  to  promote  the  return  of  the 
and  Douglas,  by  the  mediation  of  their  friends.  He  made  thcam  nanny  hrrt 
promises,  till  he  had  brought  them  over  to  his  will.  Wberewpow  th*  f*»i 
returned  also;  but  the  queen  being  pregnant,  and  near  her  delivery,  •*» 
constrained  to  stay  there,  where  she  waa  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter,  — 1< 
Margaret ;  of  whom  in  due  place.  As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  travel,  she 
obtained  a  royal  accommodation  and  retinue  from  London  to  eoammet  her 
thither,  where  she  was  honourably  and  nobly  received  by  her  brother  Hewn. 
and  also  by  her  sister  Mary,  who,  on  the  death  of  her  husband.  Lawk  if 
France,  had  a  little  before  returned  to  her  own  coontry. 

And  yet  the  suspicions  before  raised  in  Scotland  were  not 
either  by  the  departure  of  the  queen,  or  the  return  of  some  of  her  ret 
for  Oawin  Douglas,  uncle  to  the  earl  of  Angus,  Patrick  Paatar, 
state  to  the  former  king,  and  John  Drummond,  chief  of  his  family,  w< 
rally  scut  into  banishment.  Alexander  Home  was  summoned  to 
before  the  assembly  of  the  states,  on  the  12th  of  July,  16)6:  but,  as  he  d*d  m 
appear,  be  was  condemned,  and  his  goods  were  confiscated.  Savaged  m 
what  be  considered  a  contumelious  injury,  and  to  drive  oat  owe  tear  fc« 
another,  he  either  directly  employed,  or  else  encouraged,  pahiie  rabbiis  t» 
commit  great  outrages  in  the  neighbouring  parts.  Upon  this,  the  stain 
voted  the  regent  ten  thousand  horse  and  foot,  to  repress  the  disorders :  and 
to  take  Home,  or  drive  him  out  of  the  country.  But  before  beetilrtBes  eaav 
menced,  Home,  by  the  persuasion  of  his  friends,  surrendered  hiaaadf  a»  ta* 
regent,  and  so  was  carried  to  Edinburgh,  there  to  remain  a  prison**  wader 
James  Hamilton,  earl  of  Arraa,  who  married  his  sister,  and  was  now  saadr 
responsible  for  his  appearance,  on  penalty  of  being  charged  with  tresmao  af  at 
suffered  him  to  escape.  But  the  event  fell  out  otherwise  than  amy  awe  ex- 
pected ;  for  Home  persuaded  Hamilton  to  make  a  joint  elopement  with  aha . 
and  by  forming  a  party,  to  assume  the  government  himself,  aa  being  the 
heir  after  the  children  of  the  former  king ;  for  be  was  born  of  a  sister  of  Ji 
III.,  and  therefore  it  semed  more  equitable  that  he  should,  in  the  fame  of 
cession,  precede  John,  who,  though  the  son  of  a  brother,  waa  bora  m 
moat,  and  was  besides  in  all  things  a  perfect  foreigner,  not  betaa;  abet  aa 
much  as  to  speak  the  language  of  the  country. 

When  the  regent  beard  of  this,  be  went  to  take  Hamilton's  castle :  and 
planting  his  brass  guns  against  it,  forced  it  to  surrender  in  two  days,  la 
the  mean  time.  Home  made  excursions  out  of  March,  pillaging  the 
all  roond,  and  at  length  burning  a  great  part  of  the  coontry  of  ~ 
were  the  transactions  of  that  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  spring.  John  Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox,  wl 
was  the  sister  of  Hamilton,  assembled  a  number  of  bis  friends  aad 
and  joined  the  rebels.  These  confederates  seised  the  castle  of  Glasgow,  aad 
there,  with  Hamilton  himself,  waited  the  approach  of  the  regent;  ha*  tht 
latter  called  a  council  of  the  nobles  of  bis  party  at  Edinburgh,  amd  haiis* 
raised  a  sodden  force,  soon  made  his  appearance,  and  entered  taw  place 
One  gunner,  a  Frenchman,  was  punished  as  a  deserter ;  bat  the  rest  wcrr 
pardoned  by  the  intercession  of  Andrew  Forman,  who  was  the*  a  sscdiaaw 
for  peace  between  the  parties.  The  earl  of  Lennos,  a  few  days  afterward*, 
was  received  into  favour,  and,  from  that  time,  conducted  himself  with  grvet 
fidelity  aad  obsequiousness  to  the  regent.  Not  long  after  this,  H  avail  tow,  fat- 
lowed  by  the  Homes,  retorned  to  court,  and  had  an  amnesty  for  what  va» 
past  It  was  granted  to  Home,  however,  with  greater  dimealty  thaa  ta  ta* 
rest,  on  account  of  bis  frequent  rebellions :  and  an  express  ooajditiua  vat 
added,  that  If  he  offended  again,  the  record  of  his  former  e rimes  aawwld  a* 
revived,  aad  jadgmeat  executed.  Peace  being  thus  settled,  the  reejestf  rrtittd 
to  Falkirk,  where  he  staid  some  months ;  but  hearing  of  great  rnspuaaan  aad 
reports  of  new  intrigues  on  the  part  of  Home,  be  returned  to  Bdiwhwrgh :  awl 
on  the  94th  of  September,  held  a  council  of  the  nobility,  where  he  sadmv 
by  his  friends  to  draw  him  to  oourt    Large  promises  wore  made  to 
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H«m  thither ;  and  when  many  of  his  party  failed  in  dissuading  him  from 
going,  they  said,  thai,  if  be  wai  resolved,  he  ibonld  at  leaat  lea? e  his  brother 
Vt  illuim,  who,  by  his  valour  and  munificence,  bad  almost  obtained  as  great,  or 
greater  authority  than  himself,  behind.  Their  reason  for  this  advice  was,  that 
is*  regent  would  be  afraid  to  use  any  excessive  severity  against  one  brother, 
as  long  aa  the  other  was  alive.  Bat  he  being,  as  it  were,  harried  on  by  a 
frtal  necessity,  slighted  the  counsel  of  his  friends ;  and  with  bis  brother 
William,  and  Andrew  Ker,  of  Ferniburst,  went  to  court,  where  immediately 
they  were  all  put  into  separate  prisons ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  the  council,  a 
few  days  after  were  tried  for  their  lives,  alter  the  custom  of  the  country,  though 
ao  new  crime  was  laid  to  their  charge.  Prince  James,  earl  of  Murray,  accused 
Alexander  of  the  death  of  his  father,  who  came  alive  out  of  the  held,  as  many 
witnesses  testified.  This  fact  was  strongly  urged ;  but  the  proofs  were  weak, 
so  that  they  gave  it  over,  and  insisted  only  on  his  private  offences,  and  the 
maay  former  rebellions  were  objected ;  of  all  which,  if  Alexander  was  not  the 
aathor,  he  waa  at  least  a  partaker  in  them ;  and  moreover,  it  was  alleged, 
that  he  did  not  do  bis  doty  in  the  battle  of  Flodden. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  Homes  were  condemned.  Alexander  waa 
decapitated  on  the  11th  of  October,  and  bis  brother  the  day  after;  both  beada 
being  set  up  in  the  most  conspicuous  places,  as  a  terror  to  others,  and  their 
estates  were  confiscated.  Such  was  the  end  of  Alexander  Home,  who  waa 
the  most  powerful  man  in  Scotland  in  his  day.  He  in  his  lifetime  bad  drawn 
epon  himself  the  hatred  and  envy  of  many  men ;  yet  when  those  prejudices 
is  time  abated,  bis  death  was  variously  spoken  of;  and  so  much  the  more, 
beeaaee  he  did  not  suffer  for  the  perpetration  of  any  new  crime,  but  merely 
through  the  calumnies,  as* it  waa  thought,  of  John  Hepburn,  the  abbot;  who 
being  a  factions  person,  and  vengeful,  bore  an  implacable  hatred  against 
Home;  because,  by  his  means  alone,  he  hsd  been  disappointed  of  the  arcb- 
btsaoprie  of  St.  Andrew's.   Though  Hepburn  concealed  his  old  resentments  for 

*  while,  yet  it  was  believed  he  pushed  on  the  regent,  who,  in  bis  own  nature, 
was  sufficiently  jealous  of  and  disaffected  to  the  Homes,  to  the  greater  severity 
against  Alexander,  by  telling  bim  "bow  dangerous  it  would  be  to  the  king 
sad  all  Scotland,  if,  on  his  departure  to  France,  he  should  leave  so  fierce  an 
twenty  alive  behind  him ;  for  what  would  he  not  attempt  in  his  absence,  who 
sad  despised  his  authority  when  present?  So  that  unless  the  oontumaoy  of 
the  man,  who  could  not  be  mollified  by  rewards,  honours,  nor  frequent  par- 
dons, was  aubdued  by  the  axe,  Scotland  could  not  remain  quiet"  These  and 
uaular  insinuations,  on  pretence  of  consulting  the  publio  safety,  being  repeated 
to  t  nan  already  prejudiced  against  them,  contributed  more  to  the  destruo* 
i*o  of  the  Homes,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  than  any  of  their  real  crimes. 
K  hen  they  were  executed,  Andrew  Ker  obtained  the  respite  of  one  night,  to 
rrrpue  for  death;  but  his  friends,  as  was  supposed,  having  bribed  the 
Kreachmnn  who  was  bis  keeper,  be  effected  bis  escape. 

Alexander  Home  left  three  brothers,  who  all  met  with  various  miafortonea 
ta  those  days ;  George,  for  a  murder  be  committed,  became  an  exile  privately 
10  England ;  John,  abbot  of  Jedburgh,  was  banished  beyond  the  Tay ;  David, 
ifae  youngest,  prior  of  Coldingham,  about  two  years  after  the  execution  of  bis 
brothere,  being  called  by  James  Hepburn  bis  sister's  husband,  to  a  pretended 
toorereuce,  fell  into  ao  ambush  laid  purposely  for  him,  and  was  slain,  being 
generally  pitied,  that  an  innocent  young  man,  of  great  hopes,  should  be  be* 
i*Mfd  so  unworthily  and  without  cause.  When  judgment  had  tbua  ranged 
of  er  the  family  of  the  Homes,  at  last  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  their  enemies,  espe- 
caaily  to  John  Hepburn,  who  had  been  so  severe  in  contriving  the  unjust 
pwBuenaent  of  others ;  but  the  destruction  of  one  family,  once  so  powerful 
lafosed  such  a  panic  into  all  the  rest,  that  matters  remained  more  quiet  for 

•  loaf;  time  afterwards.  In  December  following,  the  regent  having  brought 
the  king  from  Stirling  to  Edinborgh,  desired  leave  of  the  nobility  of  Scot- 
land  to  return  into  France.  Every  one  almost  was  against  the  motion ;  so 
that  he  was  forced  to  stay  till  late  in  the  spring,  and  then  took  shipping, 
promising  speedily  to  return,  in  ease  any  commotion  more  than  ordinary 
»bo«!d  arise  to  require  his  presence.  The  government  of  the  kingdom  waa 
left  to  the  earls  of  Angus,  Arran,  Argyle,  and  Huntley ;  with  the  archbishops 
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of  St  Andrew's  mad  Glasgow ;  to  whom  was  added  Anthony  D'Arcy,  a  Fi 
maov  governor  of  Dunbar,  who  was  enjoined  to  eorreepmad  with  anna,  aai 
inform  aim  of  all  occurrences  in  his  absence.  To  prevent  any  dnaoard  that 
was  likely  to  arise  oat  of  an  ambitions  principle,  between  owe*  grant  and 
noble  personages,  da  account  of  their  parity  in  the  government,  ho  anmtant  a> 
each  oj  them  their  several  provinces,  D'Arcy  the  foreigner,  with  the  em 
sent  of  the  rest,  had  the  chief  place  amongst  tbem,  March  and  LesAnam  hemf 
appointed  for  bis  government.  The  other  provinces  were  distribute*  as  sat 
rest,  according  to  each  man's  partienlar  ooavcuJeney.  Moannhih,  sat 
queen,  after  sbe  bad  been  in  England  about  a  year,  returned  to  faceemnd  at 
the  end  of  May,  being  attended  by  ber  hnsbaad  from  Berwiok:  best  they  eat 
not  live  together  with  the  same  election  as  formerly. 

The  regent,  at  his  departure,  to  prevent  the  bedding  and  growl*  of 
in  his  absence,  carried  along  with  Urn,  either  the  heads  of  the 
lies,  or  else  their  sons  and  kindred,  under  the  pretence  of  doing 
but  in  reality  to  keep  tbem  as  pledges,  in  Fraaoe:  while  others  of 
sent  into  different  and  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  they  lived,  as  n 
were,  only  in  a  larger  prison.  He  also  placed  French  governors  an  thw  cat- 
ties of  Doobar,  Dumbarton,  and  Oarvy ;  yet  a  commotion 
occasion,  where  it  was  least  apprehended. 

Anthony  D'Arcy  managed  bis  government  with  great  canity  and 
especially  ia  restraining  robberies.    The  irst  tumult  In  bin 
had  a  warlike  tendency,  was  made  by  William  Cockbarn,  undo  to  the  hard  el 
Laagtoo.    He  had  driven  away  the  guardians  of  the  young  ward, 
upon  the  castle  of  Langtoo,  relying  principally  on  the  power  of  David 
of  Wedderborn,  the  brother  of  bis  wife.    Thither  D'Arcy  aauid 
soflkient  guard  ;  bat  they  within  refused  to  surrender  the  castle: 
over,  David  Home,  win  some  few  light  horse,  riding  up  to  aim, 
him  with  the  cruel  death  of  his  kinsmaa  Alexander.    The 
distrusting  his  men,  end  partly  confiding  in  the  swiftness  of  the 
rode  upon,  fied  towards  Donbar ;  but  his  horse  falling  under  bins,  bin 
overtook  and  slew  biro,  and  set  op  his  head  ia  a  pontic  place  ia  the 
Home.    He  was  slain  on  the  90th  of  September,  in  the  year  1617. 

Upoa  this,  the  other  governors  had  a  meeting,  and  fearing  a  greater  i 
tioa,  after  this  terrible  beginning,  they  made  the  earl  of  Arran  their  \ 
and  committed  George  Douglas,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Angus,  on 
of  being  privy  to  the  murder,  prisoner  to  rnchgarvy  castle.    They 
the  regent  in  France,  to  call  him  back  into  Scotland  as  soon  as 
About  the  same  time,  some  seeds  of  discord  were  sown  betwi 
Angus  and  Andrew  Ker  of  Femihurst,  owing  to  a  contested  right  of 
diction  over  some  lands  which  belonged  to  the  former ;  but  in  which 
alleged  he  had  power  to  bold  courts.    The  reel  of  the  family  of  Ker 
with  the  earl,  and  the  Hamiltoos  with  Andrew ;  which  they  did 
hate  to  the  Douglas  clan,  than  for  any  justice  Ker  had  ia  his 


that  both  parties  provided  themselves  against  the  court-day,  to  ran)  a 

i.    U 


haaard  than  the  matter  they  strove  abbot  was  worth, 
noble  and  high-spirited  young  man,  of  the  Douglas  party,  set  noon  Ji 
the  natural  soo  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  on  the  highway,  killed  ire  of  San  set 
put  the  rest  to  flight,  and  took  above  thirty  of  their  horses. 

An  assembly  having  been  summoned  to  be  held  at  MhaJbawofc,  Aural  oat 
a&ta,  1690,  the  Hamilton*  alleged  that  they  could  not  be  safe  hs  aha*  eatv. 
where  Archibald  Douglas  was  governor;  upon  which  the  latter,  that  he 
not  obstruct  public  business,  about  the  end  of  March  resigned  the 
men!  of  his  own  accord ;  and  Robert  Long,  a  citinen  of  Bdiaborgh,  urns 
stitutod  ia  his  place.  The  nobility  of  the  west  part  of  Scotland,  of 
there  were  very  maay,  had  frequent  meetings  In  the  bouse  of  Jsanee  ha 
the  chancellor.  Their  design  was  to  apprehend  the  earl  of  Angwe;  for  navy 
alleged  that  his  power  was  too  greet  aad  formidable  to  the  pohMs :  smd  shot 
as  long  as  be  was  at  liberty,  they  should  have  no  freedom  for  dab  ate  or  ieo> 
lotions.  An  opportunity  seemed  to  favour  their  design ;  for  as  ho  woo  had 
but  a  few  of  his  vassals  about  him.  it  was  easy  to  surprise  him  homo 
dred  could  come  to  Us  assistance.    Wooo  be  perceived  what  vas  ha 
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egtinst  Mm,  fee  sent  Ms  uncle  Gawiu,  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  to  pacify  them,  saying, 
that  he  had  provoked  mm  of  them  by  any  injury,  and  desiring  them  to  termi- 
nals let  ditnarte  without  force  of  anna ;  assuring  tbem  also,  that  if  they  could 
praam  aay  just  complaint  against  him,  be  wet  willing,  in  equity ,  to  give  them 
all  nualattioa.  But  hie  speech  availed  aim  nothing,  being  made  to  men  proud 
of  their  numbers,  powerful,  and  greedy  of  revenge.  Gawin,  therefore,  finding 
hvetald  obtain  no  good  terms  from  them,  retnrned  to  Angus,  and  having 
tcqeainted  him  with  the  arroganee  of  hie  enemies,  be  canted  the  whole  of  bit 
own  anally  to  follow  the  earl ;  while  himself  being  a  priest,  and  infirm  through 
aje,  aaietly  retired  to  his  lodging.  Some  think  be  did  this  by  way  of  reproach* 
is*  the  unseasonable  pride  of  the  chancellor,  who,  instead  of  being  a  promoter 
of  peace,  ran  armed  up  and  down,  like  a  firebrand  of  sedition.  Douglas,  see* 
it?  there  was  no  nope  of  aa  agreement,  exhorted  bis  men  rather  to  die  vali- 
tsuj,  thaa,  like  dastardly  cowards,  to  hide  themselves  in  their  lodgings,  from 
theeee,  it  was  certain,  they  would  soon  bo  forced  to  an  ignominious  end ; 
for  thtir  enemies  had  so  stopped  up  all  the  avenues  and  passages,  that  not  a 
ana  ef  tbem  could  get  out  of  the  city.  All  that  were  then  present  assented 
to  vast  he  bad  spoken ;  and  immediately  be  and  his  party,  having  buckled  on 
their  annour,  sallied  into  the  main  street  of  the  town.  He  bad  about  four- 
score ia  his  train,  who  were  all  stout  and  resolute  men,  and  of  known  valour. 
They  divided,  and  posted  themselves  in  the  most  convenient  places,  and  so 
xt  apoa  their  enemies  aa  they  came  out  of  several  narrow  alleys  at  onoe ;  the 
first  they  slew,  and  drove  the  rest  back  headlong,  tumbling  tbem  one  upon 
another  in  great  confusion.  The  earl  of  Arran,  who  commanded  the  opposite 
ptrti,  and  his  son  James,  got  to  a  ford,  and  made  their  escape  by  tbe  North 
l*rfa ;  tbe  rest  ran  several  ways  for  shelter,  to  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans. 
Whilst  these  things  were  in  agitation,  there  was  a  great  combustion  all  over 
the  city ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  coafosion,  William,  the  brother  of  Angus, 
catered  tbe  place,  with  many  of  his  clan.  Douglas  having  gained  this  acees- 
rita  te  his  former  strength,  though  his  enemies  were  still  nomeroos  in  the 
leva,  yet  made  proclamation  by  a  trumpeter,  that  none  should  dare  to  appear 
it  the  streets  with  arms  about  them,  but  his  friends  and  party.  Tnoso  who 
fctired  passes  to  depart  quietly,  obtained  tbem  easily.  There  went  out  in 
metompuny  about  eight  hundred  horse,  besides  those  who  had  taken  their 
ftgst  before,  with  greater  ignominy  thaa  loss,  for  there  fell  not  above  seventy - 
t*e;  hat  among  them  were  some  men  of  note,  as  the  brother  of  the  earl  of 
Arran,  aad  the  son  of  Bgltnton.  This  happened  on  the  30th  of  April,  1AM); 
*td  to  revenge  the  disgrace,  the  Hamiltont  besieged  Kilmarnock,  a  castle 
h) Cunningham.  Robert  Boyd,  n  friend  of  the  Douglas  family,  commanded  it, 
bet  the  enemy  soon  left  it,  without  effecting  any  thing.  Tbe  next  year, 
Douglas  came  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  90th  of  July,  bringing  with  him  the 
Hones,  who  and  been  banished,  and  there  he  took  down  the  heads  of  Alex- 
atder  aad  William,  which  had  been  set  upon  poles.  Tbe  whole  live  years, 
taring  whteb  the  regent  was  absent,  were  very  full  of  tumults.  There  was 
•eead  of  pillnging  and  kilHog,  till  hit  return,  which  was  on  the  30th  of  Octo- 
ber, Ml.  Upon  bit  arrival,  he  resolved  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  Douglas 
ptrty,  ia  order  to  prevent,  for  the  future,  sueh  seditions  movements  as  had 
•warred  in  bis  absence.  He  accordingly  sent  the  earl  of  Angus,  the  bead  of 
that  family,  to  France ;  he  caused  the  pope  to  call  his  uncle,  the  bishop  of  Dun- 
bat,  to  Rome,  to  purge  himself  there  from  some  crimes  imputed  to  him ;  bot 
the  veer  following,  in  his  journey  thither,  the  prelate  fell  tick  of  the  plague 
it  Unawn,  and  there  died.  His  virtues  were  such,  that  he  was  very  much 
hmeated ;  for,  besides  the  splendour  of  his  ancestry,  and  tbe  eometiness  of  bis 
r*rtae,  he  was  master  ef  a  great  deal  of  learning,  as  times  then  went,  and 
tea*;  alto  a  nana  of  oonsiderable  prudence,  aad  singular  moderation,  in  a 
ftntAtauaiu  age,  he  was  much  esteemed  ia  point  of  faithfulness  end  autho- 
rity, even  by  the  contrary  tactions.  He  also  left  behind  him  some  distin- 
pntbei  Monument*  of  his  ingenuity  and  learning,  written  in  his  native  Ian- 
*ts*e.  The  year  after  the  return  ef  the  regent,  a  parliament  was  held,  and 
manay  levied,  which  last  was  appointed  to  rendezvous  at  Bdiaborgb,  on  a 
ited  day ;  whither  they  came  accordingly,  and  pitched  their  tentt  m  tbe 
fields  near  Beetin,  none  kaowieg  upon  what  service  they  were  to  be  employed ; 
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bat  at  last  •  herald  proclaimed  that  they  were  to  march  towards 

and  that  a  severe  punishment  would  be  inflicted  upon  sack  as  i 

the  orders.    The  rent  of  the  agnv  marched  obediently  enough  In  the  rhtr 

Solway,  the  boundary  of  Scotland;  only  Alexander  Gordon  and  has  pam 

staid  behind  three  miles  farther  from  England.    When  the  ragnl  m 

this,  he  came  back  to  him  the  neat  day,  and  brought  him  np  to  taw 

where  he  called  the  nobles  and  chief  commanders  tog  ether,  nod 

many  great  and  weighty  reasons  why  be  invaded  England  on  that 

a  great  part  of  the  nobility,  by  the  instigation  of  Gordon,  who  was 

and  of  greater  authority  than  all  of  them,  wholly  refused  to  set  foot  on 

ground,  either  out  of  disaffection  to  the  regent,  or  else,  as  they 

that  it  was  not  for  the  interest  of  Scotland  so  to  do,  which  pleas,  1 

lated  among  the  soldiers,  gave  them  pleasure.    It  was  observed,  that  sf  a. 

army  was  levied  in  favour  of  France,  to  hinder  the  English  from  sending  the . 

whole  strength  against  that  power,  it  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  eeij  - 

make  a  show  of  war:  but  that  if  the  interest  of  Scotland  was  rnumdtii. 

matters  not  being  well  settled  at  home,  and  their  king  a  mere  child,  u  •*« 

most  advisable  for  them,  at  that  juncture,  only  to  be  on  the  defensive,  and  t. 

maintain  their  ancient  bounds,  for  should  tbey  march  forward,  the 

even  of  a  fortuitous  miscarriage  might  It  laid  to  their  charge, 

of  their  misconduct  be  required  at  their  bands  in  a  short  til 

though  tbey  bad  been  ever  so  willing  to  advance  aeainst  the 

slight  the  common  danger,  as  well  as  to  overlook  their  own  com 

yet  they  were  afraid  the  Scots  would  not  be  obedient  to  their 

when  in  an  enemy's  country ;  and  therefore  great  beed  was  to  be 

through  ambition,  or  emulation,  or  late  disgust,  tbey  should  eaene  esT  mi  j 

dishonour. 

The  regent,  perceiving  it  in  vain  to  oppose,  was  forced  to  yield ;  hot,  thai  ftx 
might  not  seem  to  have  performed  an  idle  piece  of  pageantry,  after  such  vett 
preparations,  in  marching  bis  army  as  far  as  the  Solway,  he  secretly  pro- 
cured a  fit  and  proper  agent,  who  had  frequent  negotiations  in  l 
acquaint  Dacres,  then  lord  warden  of  the  English  marches,  tnai 
might  be  done,  by  treating  with  John,  the  regent  of  Scotland.  He 
hearkened  to  the  proposal,  because  he  was  unprovided  for  defence. 
conceiving  that  the  Scots  would  have  made  an  Irruption  into 
on  that  side.  Accordingly  he  sent  a  herald,  and  obtained  n 
with  safety  into  the  Scottish  camp.  The  next  day,  accompanied'  by 
Dacres  and  Thomas  Musgrave,  with  about  eighteen  more  cavaliers,  he  en 
to  the  regent's  tent,  where  they  had  private  discourse  together,  each  hati 
bis  interpreter.  Dacres  being  taken  unprepared,  was  glad  to  he  e/u 
and  the  regent,  not  being  nble  to  effect  any  thing  without  the  consent  ef  tar 
army,  concluded  n  truce,  as  a  promising  introduction  to  peace,  and  so  ibrv 
parted.  Those  Scots  who  were  the  greatest  opposers  of  the  action.  In  threw 
off  the  blame  from  themselves,  spread  abroad  reports,  that  l>awttn  had 
bought  an  armistice  of  the  regent  for  n  sum  of  money,  of  ehich  part  was  ad- 
vanced immediately,  and  the  rest  engaged  for,  but  never  paid.  Than  isey 
endeavoured  to  disparage  the  conference  amongst  the  common  people. 

The  regent,  on  the  25th  of  October,  went  again  into  France,  hot  inonimd 
to  return  before  the  first  of  August,  in  the  ensuing  yenr ;  yet  be  kept  net  thr 
time,  being  informed  that  the  English  bad  a  fleet  ready  to  iatcrcept  his  pas- 
sage. However,  he  sent  five  hundred  French  foot,  in  the  month  of  June,  is 
encourage  the  Scots  with  the  hope  of  bis  speedy  arrival.  These  troops  never 
saw  the  face  ot  an  enemy  in  all  their  voyage,  till  they  came  near  the  islr  M 
May,  which  lies  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  where  they  fell  among  the  Emjh»» 
ships,  then  lying  in  the  channel  to  interrupt  their  passage.  They  had  n ahatp 
fight,  and  the  French  boarded  the  ships  of  the  enemy,  but  with  Inn  vase  ei 
their  admiral.  When  be  was  slain,  the  seamen  refused  to  obey  the  miluarv 
officers,  and  the  soldiers  being  ignorant  of  naval  affairs,  could  not  earn  wis* 
the  mariners,  so  that,  after  a  great  slaughter  of  the  ftigtish,  the  Frenc* 
were  scarcely  able  to  regain  their  own  shins. 

In  the  absence  of  the  regent,  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  eat  scat 
from  England  with  ten  thousand  regulars,  and  a  great  number  of 
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into  ScotJaad.  His  advantage  arose  from  the  discord  that  prevailed 
aunoagst  the  Soots  themselves,  whose  chief  governor  wax  absent,  and  they 
waxier  no  certain  command ;  so  that  the  English  overran  March  and  Teviot- 
dale,  and  took  the  castles  of  both  countries,  to  the  groat  loss  of  the  nobility, 
mod  of  the  commons  too,  who  were  wont,  opon  sudden  invasions,  to 
secure  themselves  and  their  goods  in  those  fortresses.  Bat  Scotland  then 
laboured  under  snob  intestine  disorders,  that  no  man  thought  be  had  any 
concern  la  his  neighbour's  calamity.  The  English  roved  about  at  pleasure 
for  several  months,  without  any  opposition ;  but  when,  at  length,  they  retreated, 
the  bordering  Soots  endeavoured,  in  some  sort,  to  revenge  themselves  for 
their  loaves ;  and  accordingly  daily  incursions  were  made  by  them  into  North- 
umberland, and  great  plunder  was  carried  out  of  that  country.  Upon  this, 
Howard  was  seat  against  them  a  second  time,  and  took  Jedburgh;  but  though 
the  town  was  unfortified,  as  the  Scottish  custom  is,  the  capture  cost  bim 
great  pains  and  loss  of  meo.  Whilst  these  things  were  taking  place  in  Teviot- 
dale,  the  horses  of  the  English  army  were  so  terrified  in  the  night,  by  some 
uaknowa  cause,  that  about  five  hundred  of  them  broke  their  bridles,  ran  op 
and  down  the  camp,  and  overturned  all  that  were  in  their  way  ;  some  of  tlie 
soldiers  were  trampled  down  and  trod  upon,  and  then  the  animals  broke 
into  the  opeo  field,  as  if  they  had  been  mad,  and  so  became  a  prey  to  such  of 
the  Scottish  peasantry  as  could  catch  them.  This  caused  a  great  consterna- 
tion through  the  whole  camp,  all  crying  out,  "  Arm,  arm  ;"  neither  could  the 
taovwJt  be  appeased  till  the  next  morning.  Three  days  after  this,  the  English, 
without  snaking  any  further  attempt,  disbanded  their  army,  and  returned 


The  duke  of  Albany,  finding  that  all  the  ports  on  the  Freoeh  coast  were 
by  the  English,  to  intercept  him  in  his  return,  and  that  he  was 
in  strength,  resolved  to  effect  his  escape  by  stratagem.  Accordingly, 
of  collecting  his  fleet  together  in  one  harbour,  be  dispersed  it,  in  very 
numbers,  at  different  places,  so  that  there  was  no  appearance  at  all  of 
warlike  preparation.  Besides  this,  he  Quartered  bis  soldiers  in  the 
r,  that  no  one  could  imagine  he  designed  to  embark  them,  so  that  the 
English  admiral,  who  waited  to  impede  his  passage  till  the  13th  of  August, 
became  tired  of  cruising  any  longer  to  no  purpose,  and,  understanding  by  his 
spies,  that  there  was  neither  fleet  nor  army  on  all  the  Fieocb  coast,  he 
withdrew  his  fleet,  thinking  that  John  would  not  stir  till  the  neat  spring.  The 
duke  of  Albany,  being  informed  of  the  departure  of  the  English,  lost  no  time 
ia  collecting  bis  ships,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  on  board  of  which  were  three 
thousand  foot,  and  one  hundred  cuirassiers,  with  whom,  after  the  autumnal 
equinox,  he  set  sail  from  France,  and  arrived  safe  at  the  Isle  of  Arran,  in 
Scotland,  on  the  24th  of  September,  being  the  same  day  on  which  the  English 
burned  Jedburgh. 

I  have  already  stated  how  miserable  the  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland  was 
during  the  preceding  summer.  The  nobles  were  at  variance  one  with  another ; 
the  Rffgftt*  not  only  wasted  all  the  countries  near  ihem,  but  were  masters  of 
the  sea;  and  consequently  all  hopes  of  foreign  aid  were  cut  off.  The  design 
of  the  enemy  in  this,  was,  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Scots,  and  make  them, 
by  suffering,  incline  to  a  pacification.  Neither  were  those  Scots  who  were 
averse  to  the  French  interest,  less  ardent  for  a  perpetual  peace  with  Eng- 
land ;  of  whom  the  queen  was  the  chief.  For,  when  Home  was  removed  by 
death,  Douglas  by  banishment,  and  the  other  nobles  were  judged  rather  fit 
w  follow  than  lead,  in  the  management  of  affairs;  all  those  who  were 
not  favourers  of  the  French  party,  applied  themselves  to  the  queen.  She,  to 
pamTy  her  brother,  and  also  to  draw  the  power  into  her  own  bands,  dissem- 
bled her  private  ambition,  and  exhorted  them  by  saying;,  ••  That  now  was  the 
usee  to  free  their  young  king,  who  was  almost  of  age,  from  the  bondage  of  a 
stranger ;  and  also  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  same  yoke."  The  queen 
bhewlse  laboored  to  strengthen  her  party  against  her  husband,  to  whom  she  bad 
bag  before  conceived  a  great  dislike ;  besides  all  this,  the  king  of  England 

eat  frequent  letters,  filled  with  large  promises,  to  the  nobles  of  Scotland, 
desiring  them  to  promote  his  sister's  designs.  He  told  them,  *'  It  was  not 
his  fault  that  there  was  not  a  perpetual  amity  between  the  two  kingdoms ; 
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which,  as  always,  io  especially  at  this  time,  be  very 
any  private  ends  of  his  own,  but  to  make  it  appev  that  lm  boron  team 
to  his  sister's  son,  whom  ho  resolved  to  support  and  gratify  ua 
was  able;  and  that,  if  the  Scots  woald  be  persuaded  to  break 
with  France,  and  join  with  England,  they  should  ooiokiy  ind 
neither  ambition  nor  power,  bat  love  and  conoord;  that 
daughter ,  being  married  to  James,  the  Soots  woald  not,  by  that 
over  to  the  government  of  the  English,  bat  the  Bogitsa  to  that  of 
that  enmities  as  great  as  their's  had  intervened  betwixt  an  " 
alliances,  mntaal  commerce,  and  interchangeable  kindne 
abolished  and  extinguished."    Others  reckoned  op  the  advantages  av 
vonienoes  which  might  accrue  to  either  kingdom,  by  this 
other,  rather  than  with  the  French ;  as,  that M  they  wave  em 
the  same  island ;  brought  op  under  the  same  climate ;  agreeable 
la  their  language,  manners,  laws,  customs,  countenance,  colour, 
Tory  make  of  their  persons ;  so  that  they  seemed  rather  as  bo 
than  two :  not  that,  as  for  the  French,  they  differed  from  thorn, 
climate  and  soil,  but  in  the  whole  manner  of  life.    Besides,  they 
France  was  an  enemy,  she  could  do  no  great  damage  to  Scotland; 
as  a  friend,  she  could  not  be  very  advantageous ;  that  the  easts 
land  was  near  at  hand,  while  French  aid  was  more  remote ;  that,  aa 
no  passage  for  it  but  by  sea,  therefore  it  might  be  prevented  by 
------  ~  deeii 


else  hindered  by  storms.    They  were  therefore  desired  to 

convenient  it  was  for  the  management  of  affairs,  and  how  unsafe 

He,  to  place  their  hopes  of  their  individual  safety,  and  that  of  the 

opoa  so  inconstant  and  changeable  a  thing  as  a  blast  of  wiad 

be  expected  from  absent  friends  against  preeeotdaogei^  might  eajely  he?  awe 

oeived  by  the  actions  of  the  last  sommer,  where  the  Soots  not  only/ 

even  saw  with  their  eyes,  how  the  English  ravaged  them,  who 

their  allies,  and  fell  upon  them  with  all  their  strength,  ready  to 

while  the  French  aid,  so  long  looked  for,  was  blocked  up  by  the 

in  their  own  harbours." 

These  were  the  arguments  for  an  alliance  with  Bngland ;  and  mat  a 
being  convinced  by  them,  were  inclined  to  it;  bat  others 
strenuous  on  the  other  side ;  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  assembly 
by  the  French,  and  some  who  had  been  considerable  gainers  bv  abi 
lie  losses,  abhorred  the  very  thoughts  of  peace.    There  were  yet  srhais 
who  suspected  the  readiness  and  facility  of  the  English,  in  making; 
■teas;  especially  since  matters  in  that  kingdom  wore  managed*  for 
part,  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Thomas  Wolsey,  a  cardinal,  and  a 
wicked  and  ambitions,  who  laid  all  bis  designs  for  bis  own  private  ad 
and  for  the  enlargement  of  bis  power  and  authority ;  and  therefore  bo 
modsted  them  to  every  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune.    All  tbeao 
equally  favoured  the  alliance  with  France,  though  induced  to  the 
by  different  motives.    They  alleged,  that  the  sudden  liberality  of  the 
was  not  free  and  gratuitous,  but  the  effect  of  design ;  and  that 


the  fret  time  they  bad  used  such  arts  to  entrap  the  aawary  Sonta;  i 

irst  Edward,  said  they,  when  bo  had  sworn,  and  obliged  Usaartf  by 

bonds  of  law  and  equity,  to  decide  a  matter  la  dispute,  and 

enoaan  arbitrator  by  the  Scots,  had  most  injuriously 

ssooareh;  and  that,  of  late,  Edward  the  Fourth  had  betrothed  las 

Cicely  to  the  son  of  James  HI. ;  but  when  the  young  prineeas  grow  am  to  bo 

avarriageable,  and  the  day  of  consummation  was  on  the  point  of  b 

be  took  the  opportunity  of  a  war,  which  arose  noon  the  account  of 

discords  »  Soomand,  to  break  off  the  match;  and  that  the  Bagtiah  Usaf 

at  nothing  else  now,  but  to  cast  the  tempting  bait  of  dominion 

that  so  bo  might  make  them  really  slaves ;  and,  when  they  wen 

foreign  aid,  surprise  them  at  his  pieatere  with  all  bis  force.    Neither 

pseitien  true,  wbereia  the  contrary  party  prided  tbemseJvee, 

near  at  band  wan  batter  than  one  farther  off;**  for  onuses  of 

never  be  wanting  among  those  who  warn  neighbour  r 

produced  even  by  sudden  onaaeea,  ami  aanjatjmsi  great  man  would  name*** 
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them  ops*  every  H|*t  occasion ;  and  thin  tbo  laws  of  concord  would  be  pre* 
scribed  by  bhn  who  should  have  tbe  longest  sword.  That  there  was  never 
■tic*  •  arm  and  sacred  bond  of  friendship  between  neighbouring  kingdoms, 
•hies,  when  ooaaslons  offered,  or  were  sought  for,  was  not  often  violated ; 
neither  esold  wo  nope  that  tbe  English  would  refrain  from  violating  as  more 
see  ihsa  they  did  formerly,  towards  uo  many  kings  of  their  own  blood.  "  It 
u  tree,"  said  they,  tbe  "  sanctity  of  leagues,  and  tbe  religion  of  an  oath,  for  the 
faithfal  performance  of -paction*  and  agreements,  are  firm  bonds  to  good  men ; 
sat  smoeg  those  «ho  are  bad,  they  are  only  so  many  snares  and  traps,  cal- 
cetaied  for  an  opportunity  to  deceive ;  which  fraudolency  is  most  visiblo 
•here  the  parties  are  related,  and  their  habitations  border  on  each  other, 
whcie  the  langosge  is  common,  and  the  manners  aro  similar.  But,"  added 
they,  *•  if  all  these  things  were  otherwise,  yet  there  were  two  things  to  be 
regarded  and  provided  for ;  first,  that  they  ooght  not  to  oast  off  old  friends 
viteect  a  bearing,  who  had  so  often  merited  their  good~will.  The  other, 
tsat  they  should  not  spend  their  time  in  qoarrels  and  disputes,  especially 
afaoet  s  business  which  could  be  determined  only  in  an  assembly  of  all  thd 
mui«  of  tbe  kingdom."  Such  were  the  inclinations  and  reasonings  of  the 
French  faction ;  and  they  succeeded  so  far,  that  no  determination  should  be 
nade  till  eertaio  news  arrived  of  tbe  French  reinforcement. 

Ware  the  return  of  the  regent  was  made  known,  it  greatly  rejoiced  his 
Meeds,  strengthened  the  wavering,  and  kept  back  many  who  favoured  tbe 
letfuc  with  England,  from  complying  with  it  Ho  sent  bis  warlike  provisions 
■p  the  river  Clydo  to  Glasgow,  and  there  mustered  his  arm  v.  He  also  pun- 
ched a  proclamation,  that  tbe  nobility  should  attend  him  at  Edinbargh, 
•hers  he  made  an  elegant  speech  to  them,  commending  their  constancy  in 
»«ietsiuieg  their  ancient  league,  and  their  prudence  in  rejecting  the  perfi- 
&«as  pfosneea  of  tbo  English:  he  highly  extolled  the  good-will,  love,  and 
kVfabty  of  Francis,  tbo  French  king,  towards  the  Soots ;  and  exhorted  them 
<•  br  sside  their  private  animosities  and  feuds ;  and,  seeing  foreign  aid  was 
tow  come,  to  revenge  their  wrongs,  and  to  repress  the  insolence  of  their 
•cany  by  a  signal  enterprise.  Accordingly,  after  his  soldiers  had  refreshed 
tteunehes,  and  the  Scotch  forces  had  joined  them,  ho  marched  towards  tbo 
fcwders,  vhrther  be  came  on  tbe  22d  of  October.  But  when  on  the  borders, 
•ft*  atrt  of  the  forces  had  passed  over  a  wooden  bridge  at  Melross,  the  Scots 
•*de  the  same  excuses  as  in  tbe  former  expedition  nt  Solway,  and  refused 
to  ester  Bagtanv ;  so  that  the  regent  was  forced  to  recall  the  advanced  party, 
»ad  to  pitch  his  touts  a  little  below,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Tweed,  where  bo 
f*4eavo«red  to  storm  tbe  castle  of  Work,  situated  over-sgainst  him  on  tbo 
"tit  side  of  tbo  river.  In  the  mean  time,  a  party  of  horse  that  bad  been 
*at  across,  intercepted  ail  the  passages,  so  that  no  relief  could  come  to  the 
tariffed ;  and  they  likewise  carried  fire  and  sword  round  all  tbe  adjacent 
«*wrt.  This  is  the  description  of  Work  castle.  In  the  inner  court  is  a 
ttrj  sigh  tower,  well  fortified ;  encompassed  with  a  double  wall ;  tbe  outward 
•oe  eaelosas  a  large  space  of  ground,  whither  the  country  people  were  wont 
to  iy  ia  time  of  war,  and  to  bring  their  corn  and  cattle  with  them  for  security ; 
u*  beer  wall  is  much  narrower,  bot  entrenched  all  round,  and  better  forti* 
fed  vhh  towers  than  the  other.  The  French  took  the  outward  court  by 
'tan.  bat  tbe  Boglish  set  fire  to  tbe  barns,  and  tbe  straw  therein  made  such 
•  usake,  that  they  soon  drove  them  out  again.  During  the  two  following 
«•?•♦  they  battered  tbe  inner  wall  with  their  groat  goes ;  and,  after  making 
»  breach  wide  enoogb  for  entrance,  tbe  French  attempted  an  escalade ;  bat 
Bote  is  the  inner  castle,  which  was  yet  entire,  oast  down  all  sorts  of  weapons 
*P*a  them,  so  that,  being  completely  exposed,  and  having  lost  some  of  their 
■*■•  they  were  drivoa  back  to  their  army,  and  retreated  across  the  river. 
T*  recent,  perceiving  that  tbe  minds  of  tbe  Scots  wore  averse  to  action,  and 
t*t*f  ilea  assured  that  the  English  were  coming  agaiast  him  with  a  numerous 
"*".  ehieh,  according  to  their  own  writers,  amounted  to  not  less  than  40.000 
f*btinf  men;  and  that  6000  more  were  left  to  defend  the  neighbouring  town 
01  Berwick,  he,  on  tbe  llthof  November,  removed  to  a  nunnery  called  Bcolea, 
***•(  six  mHes  distant  from  his  former  eoeampmoot ;  whence,  at  tbe  third 
"tea,  he  marched  by  night  to  Lauder ;  both  horses  and  man  being  much 


«* 
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incommoded  iff  their  route,  by  tbe  sadden  fall  of  a  gnat  atom  af 
which  occasioned  the  English  also  to  disband  and  return  home,  without 
ing  any  thing.    The  remainder  of  tbe  winter  passed  away  quietly. 

In  spring,  the  regent  held  an  assembly  of  ihe  nobles,  when  be  laid  hefwr 
them  the  causes  v. hicb  compelled  him  to  go  again  to  France*  bat  prowinu 
to  return  before  the  1st  of  September  following,  lie  farther  desired  Urn 
that,  daring  his  absence,  the  king  might  remain  at  Stirling ;  aad  that  nV» 
would  neither  make  a  peace  nor  trace  wilh  tbe  English*  or  introdeer  as*  nor 
nations  in  tbe  government,  before  his  return.  They  promised  bisa  UiuWt  < 
to  obey  his  commands ;  and  thus,  on  tbe  20lh  of  May,  be  and  hi*  retinae  »i 
sail  for  France.  In  his  absence,  however,  the  reins  aere  again  let  ke» 
every  man's  will  was  his  law,  and  a  great  deal  of  navock  was  snadt,  as* 
mischief  done,  without  the  least  punishment.  Upon  this,  tbe  king,  theeja  i 
mere  child,  by  the  advice  of  his  mother,  and  the  earls  of  Am*,  Lrum 
Crawford,  and  several  others  of  the  principal  nobility,  came  Croon  Stsraaf  ■* 
Edinburgh  ;  where,  on  the  291  b  of  July,  by  tbe  counsel  of  the  chiefs,  wham  at 
bad  convened  at  his  palace  of  Holy  rood-house,  he  took  upon  him  the  gwitt* 
men t  of  tbe  kingdom,  and  the  neat  day  caused  them  all  to  swear  learn'- 
him  a  second  time ;  and,  to  shew  that  he  had  actually  assumed  the 
trad  on  of  matters  into  his  own  band,  be  discharged  all  public 
within  a  few  days,  ho  restored  them  to  their  places  again. 

In  a  great  assembly  of  the  nobles,  held  on  the  20th  day  of  Aasrwst,  that  t* 
king  might  abrogate  tbe  power  of  the  regent,  and  exercise  it  wholly  by  be- 
self,  he  went  in  great  pomp,  according  to  ancient  custom,  into  the  a**.: 
hall  of  the  town ;  ooly  the  bishops  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Aberdeen  dasaeairt 
alleging,  that  they  oogbt  to  stay  till  the  1st  of  September,  when  the  itgvsi 
bad  promised  to  return ;  for  which  they  were  imprisoned.  But  they  reinsert1 
themselves  with  their  own  ecclesiastical  weapons,  aad  laid  ihctr  " 
under  interdict.  However,  in  about  a  month  or  two  they  were 
to  the  king,  and  restored  to  the  same  degree  of  favour  which  thaw  had 
enjo>ed. 

About  this  time,  Archibald  Douglas,  who,  as  I  have  already 
banished  into  France,  sent  Simon  Penning,  an  acute  man,  and 
by  him,  to  the  king  of  England,  to  obtain  from  him  the  liberty  of 
home  throngh  bis  dominions,  «hich  «as  granted;  for  Henry  waa 
the  diminution  of  the  authority  of  bo  active  a  person  as  the  duke  of  Albas* 
and  nt  tbe  change  which  had  been  made  ia  Scotland ;  so  thai  he  euntrtssatd 
the  earl  courteoosly,  and  dismissed  him  honourably.  His  retara  made  v«rt 
different  impressions  on  tbe  minds  of  the  Scots ;  for,  seeing  all  pubic  baaaaeii 
was  transacted  under  the  direction  of  the  queen  and  the  earl  of  Arraaua  great 
part  of  the  nobility,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  John  Stuart,  earl  of  Lreact. 
acd  Colin  Campbell,  earl  of  Argyle,  taking  great  distaste  that  they  wert  a»c 
admitted  to  any  part  of  the  administration,  received  Douglas  with  senac 
expressions  of  joy,  as  hoping,  by  his  aid,  either  to  gain  over  the  newer  of  ttr 
adverse  faction  to  themselves,  or  at  least  to  abate  their  pride.  On  the 
side,  the  queen,  who,  as  I  said  before,  bated  her  husband,  was  mace 
his  coming,  and  sought  by  all  means  to  undermine  him.  Moreover, 
feeling  some  remains  of  his  old  resentment,  was  none  of  his  fast  friends,  I*  ** 
feared  lest  Douglas,  who  he  knew  would  not  be  content  with  a  stoned  ptar- 
would  supplant  him,  and  become  pre-eminent;  so  that  he  strove  to  maiataia .  » 
own  dignity,  and  opposed  him  with  all  bis  might.  They  kepi  themselves  ai 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  though  they  knew  very  well  that  ssaaj 
lity  affected  alterations,  jet,  trusting  in  tbe  strength  of  the  plane,  am 
rity  of  the  royal  name,  though  it  was  but  a  sorry  defence  in 
they  thought  themselves  secure  from  violence.  The  adverse  party  had  a  gt»»s 
meeting  of  the  nobles,  where  they  chose  three  of  their  number  to  be  the  run*- 
dians  of  tbe  king  and  kingdom ;  namely,  Archibald  Doug  Us,  earl  of  Asnw*. 
John  Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox,  and  Colin  Campbell,  earl  of  Argjle.  Thro*  - 
great  haste,  they  proceeded  to  business ;  first,  they  passed  the  Forth.  «•?•: 
eaused  James  Beton,  a  prudettt  man.  to  join  with  them,  who,  pereriti.-f  "' 
strength  of  the  party,  durst  not  resist:  from  thenee  they  went  t"  Su.  . 
nnd  there  conferred  all  oaVcs  and  employments  on  Ihe  men  of  their  ewa  lar 
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tion  only :  tnd  next  they  came  to  Edinburgh,  whioh  they  entered  without 
force.  Tor  it  was  wholly  defenceless.  They  then  east  up  a  small  trench 
against  the  castle,  and  invested  it;  but  as  those  within  bad  made  no  pro- 
vision for  a  siege,  they  soon  surrendered  up  both  it  and  themselves.  AH 
but  the  king  being  sent  away,  the  whole  weight  of  the  government  lay 
upon  the  three  associates,  who  agreed  among  themselves  that  they  woold 
manage  it  by  turns,  each  attending  four  months  on  the  royal  person.  But  as 
this  conjunction  was  not  sincere,  it  did  not  last  long.  Douglas,  who  attended 
the  first  four  months,  brought  the  king  to  the  palace  of  the  archbishop  of  St 
Andrew's,  and  made  use  of  all  the  prelate's  household  furniture,  and  other  ac- 
commodations, as  if  they  had  been  bis  own,  for  he  had  a  little  before  revolted 
from  their  faction.  To  bind  the  king  to  him  the  more,  Douglas  let  him  take 
his  fiil  of  all  unwarrantable  pleasures;  and  yet  he  was  far  from  obtaining  his 
end,  for  the  domestics  were  all  corrupted  by  the  adverse  party,  at  the  head 
of  whom  were  the  queen  and  Hamilton. 

The  first  animosities  at  court  were  occasioned  by  the  distribution  of  eccle- 
siastical preferments,  for  the  Douglas  party  engrossed  all  to  themselves; 
George  Grichton  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Dunkeld  ;  and  the  abbey 
o/fiolyrood,  in  the  suburbs,  which  he  thereby  vacated,  Douglas  gave  to  his 
brother  William,  who  had  for  five  years  forcibly  held  that  of  Coldingham, 
about  six  miles  from  Berwick,  from  the  time  of  the  murder  of  Robert  Black a- 
der.  the  former  abbot,  whose  cousin-german,  Patrick  Blackader,  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  same  preferment  from  the  pope,  with  the  consent  of  John  the 
regent.  Douglas  also  commenced  a  suit  against  John  Home,  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  and  husband  to  bis  sister's  daughter,  about  the 
whole  ancient  estate  of  the  Blackaders.  Patrick,  therefore,  being  unable  to 
cope  with  the-  DousJas  family,  suffered  his  estate  to  be  made  a  prey  to  bis 
enemies,  and  reserved  himself  for  better  times,  amongst  his  mother's  kindred, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  those  countries  which  were  exposed  to  the 
dominant  faction.  They,  on  the  other  side,  though  they  did  not  much  value 
Patrick,  yet,  having  the  supreme  power  in  their  hands,  and  being  unwilling 
to  lie  under  the  stigma  of  having  invaded  other  men's  rights  by  mere  force, 
employed  friends  to  proffer  him  some  kind  of  amends  and  satisfaction.  He, 
shewing  himself  inclinable  to  an  agreement,  even  though  he  remitted  much 
of  his  right,  had  a  pass  granted  him,  and  the  public  faith  given  him  by  Doug- 
las, to  come  to  Bdinburgh,  which  he  did  with  a  small  retinue,  and  unarmed ; 
but  when  a  little  way  from  the  gates  of  the  city,  he  was  set  upon  by  John 
Home,  wbo  lay  in  ambush  for  that  purpose,  and  so  was  murdered.  As  soon 
ai  the  noise  of  tbe  fact  was  spread  over  the  city,  many  mounted  their  horses, 
and  pursued  the  murderers  some  miles,  in  order  to  apprehend  them ;  but  per- 
ceiting  that  George  Douglas,  brother  to  the  earl,  had  joined  their  company, 
with  many  more  of  the  same  faction,  and  some  of  the  kindred  of  Home,  they 
desisted  from  the  pursuit,  not  knowing  with  what  intent  those  persons  went 
oat,  whether  to  catch  or  to  defend  the  murderers,  whioh  occasioned  strange 
sports  to  be  divulged  abroad,  concerning  the  Douglas  family. 

With  regard  to  Colin  Campbell,  he  had  already  withdrawn  himself  from 
tbe  triumvirate,  as  wc  may  call  it;  and  the  earl  of  Lennox,  though  he  followed 
the  king,  yet  because  the  Douglas  faction  had  secured  all  public  offices  of 
importance  into  their  own  hands,  he  gave  many  testimonies  of  his  dislike, 
and  substantial  proofs  that  his  mind  was  quite  alienated  from  them.  But 
bring  confident  of  their  power,  they  slighted  alike  the  reports,  envy,  and  ill— 
will  of  others.  Meanwhile,  the  king,  though  used  more  indulgently  than  was 
proper,  that  so  his  weak  spirit  might  be  kept  longer  in  subjection  to  them ;  yet 
notwithstanding  by  little  and  little  he  grew  weary  of  their  government,  being 
also  weaned  from  them  by  his  domestics,  who  accused  them  of  actions,  some 
of  which  were  true,  and  others  false,  while  those  which  were  doubtful,  they 
construed  in  the  worst  sense.  Upon  this,  he  secretly  communicated  with 
such  as  he  could  trust,  about  the  attainment  of  his  freedom  and  liberty.  The 
only  man  among  his  nobles,  to  whom  be  opened  his  mind  without  reserve 
**s  John  earl  of  Lennox,  who,  besides  his  other  virtues  of  mind  and  body, 
*as  an  honest  and  well-spoken  man,  and  admirably  qualified  to  reconcile  and 
via  the  good  opinion  of  men,  by  a  natural  sweetness  of  manners  and  deport- 
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meat    Having  nsde  Um  privy  to  bit  deiifco;  whilst  they 

•boot  the  time,  place,  sod  manner  of  its  accomplishment,  Douglas  woo 

la  many  expeditions  against  tbe  bands  of  robbers,  bat  with  little 

At  length,  be  resolved  to  carry  the  king  into  Teviotdele,  as  i 

bis  presence  woold  be  advantageous  there,  bv  strikiog  n  terror 

tioos  people.    Here  an  assembly  being  held  at  Jedburgh,  tbe  king; 

together  ail  tbe  heads  of  the  chief  families  in  that  district,  and 

them  to  apprehend  those  criminals,  every  one  v/itbin  his  ova 

whom  be  then  gave  them  a  list.    They  set  themselves  very  actively  la> 

bis  command ;  so  that  many  of  the  thieves  paid  with  their  beads  fur 

beries  they  had  committed,  bot  others  were  spared,  in  hopes  of 

Thus,  whilst  the  minds  of  all  were  cheerful,  they  who  bad  a  design 

king  from  the  gaardianship  of  the  Douglas  party,  thought  this  a 

tnnity  to  effect  it ;  because  one  Walter  Scott,  liviog  not  far  from 

had  great  clanships  in  the  neighbouring  counties.    To  accomplish 

iect,  they  laid  the  following  plan :— Walter  was  to  invite  tbe 

house,  and  there  he  was  to  remain  with  him  during  his  own  royal 

till  the  report  spreading  abroad,  greater  forces  should  eome  in. 

design  being  discovered,  either  by  chance,  or  upon  some  private 

tioo,  the  king  was  carried  baek  to  Melrose.    Walter,  instead  of 

oooraged,  proceeded  oo  straight  in  his  journey  to  tbe  king.    When 

Mttle  way  off,  an  alarm  was  brought  to  the  people  of  Douglas,  that  Warner  was 

at  hand,  armed,  and  a  groat  troop  of  others  as  well  appoiated,  arrompnnj  ewj 

him ;  so  that  there  could  be  no  doubt,  but  that  he,  being  n  faction*  saanw  and 

withal  good  at  his  woapoo,  intended  some  mischief,  insomnob  that  they  at 

presently  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence.    Douglas,  though  mdenor 

in  number,  yet  knowing  that  his  own  men  about  him  worn  to  be  retted  on . 

and  besides,  that  he  had  several  valiant  persons  of  the  family  of  taw  ewers  and 

Homes  in  bis  train,  with  George  Home  and  Andrew  Ker,  their  nvrammam, 

resolved  to  venture  a  battle.    At  this  crisis,  George  Heme  bad  like  an  have 

spoiled  all,  for  when  Douglas  commanded  him  to  alight  from  bis  borne,  and 

manage  his  part  in  the  fight,  be  answered,  that  be  would  only  aJagbt  as 

command  of  the  king.    They  fought  eagerly  and  courageously  on 

as  men  who  had  their  king  for  the  price  of  their  combat,  as  well  as 

tator.    But  John  Stuart  all  the  while  stood  near  tbe  king,  witaocjs 

a  blow,  and  contenting  himself  with  beholding  tbe  battle. 

After  a  sharp  encounter,  Walter  was  wounded,  and  then  tea 
ground ;  bot  tbe  joy  of  the  victors  was  much  allayed  by  the  mas  mf 
Ker,  who,  for  his  singular  virtues,  was  much  lamented  by  both  parties 
death  produced  a  long  feud  between  the  families  of  the  stars  and  tbe 
which  was  not  terminated  without  blood.  From  that  time  fsrwnreV,  Jean 
Stuart,  who  had  acted  a  neutral  part  in  the  late  fray,  and  bad  been  beam 
suspected  by  the  Donglos  faction,  was  now  accounted  their  open  eejomy  :  at 
that  be  departed  from  tbe  court.  These  things  occurred  on  the  *M  of  Jut? . 
in  the  year  1621. 

The  Douglas  party,  perceiving  that  they  were  now  tbe  object*  mf 
whole  multitudes,  endeavoured  to  strengthen  their  interest  by  new 
and  converts ;  and  therefore  they  made  up  tbe  old  breach  between 
tbe  Hamiltons,  n  family  great  in  wealth,  power,  and  numbers.  Tee* 
after  having  been  removed  from  court,  Douglas  not  only  adsnUtod,  bmi  Invmri 
to  a  share  in  tbe  government  On  the  other  side,  John  Stuart  ami  the  advan- 
tage of  being  highly  favoured  by  meet  people :  and,  having  privately  obtained  aw 
king'a  letters  to  the  chief  of  the  nobility,  who,  he  thought,  would  have  kept  aw 
counsel,  be  thereby  greatly  strengthened  bis  party*  Th^reaara,  in  a  - 
of  bis  associates  at  Stirling,  whore  also  were  present  James  Bene* 
bishops,  aod  many  beads  of  tbe  noblest  families,  be  propounded 
design  of  asserting  the  king's  liberty.  This  was  unanimously  agreed  an;  aad 
tboogh  the  day  for  mustering  their  forces  was  not  eome,  yet,  on  h sarins  mat 
tbe  Hamiltoae  were  assembled  at  Linlithgow  to  intercept  their  aasuvm.  Smart 
judged  it  most  advisable  to  attack  them  before  they  should  be  joined  by  the 
Douglas  party,  and  accordingly,  with  the  present  force  which  be  bad.  he 
SBarehed  directly  towards  them.    But  tbe  Hamilton*,  having 
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Mb  branded  to  leave  Stirling;  on  that  day,  and  that  very  early  is  the 
leg,  leek  care  beforehand  to  call  the  people  of  Douglas  from  Edinburgh  to  iMr 
aaajftaaea.  But  toe  king,  betides  oilier  obstacles,  retarded  them  in  some 
mtssore,  by  pretending  that  ho  was  boi  well ;  so  that  be  rose  later  from  hit 
bed  that  dej  than  ordinary ;  besides  which,  he  travelled  very  slowly ;  and  by 
the  »ay,  would  often  tarn  aside  on  frivolous  excuse*.  When  George  Doug~ 
las.  Id  vain,  by  fair  speeches  and  Batteries,  tried  to  persoade  biro  to  make 
mere  baste,  ai  last  he  broke  forth  into  this  menacing  expression :  "  Sir/'  said 
be, "rather  than  oor  enemies  should  take  30a  from  us,  we  will  lay  hold  on 
yoer  body ;  and,  if  it  be  rent  in  pieces,  we  will  be  sore  to  take  one  part  of  it." 
These  fiords  struck  a  deeper  impressioo  into  the  king's  mind,  than  might 
have  been  expected  in  one  of  his  age ;  insomuch  that  many  years  after,  when 
he  had  some  inclination  to  recall  the  rest  of  the  family  of  Douglas  from 
exile,  be  eould  not  endure  that  any  one  should  5 peak  of  a  reconciliation  with 
George.  The  Hamilton*,  betwixt  the  fear  of  the  enemy,  who  were  on  the 
advance,  and  the  hope  of  approaching  aid,  took  op  a  position  near  the  bridge 
of  the  river  Avon,  which  is  above  a  mile  from  Linlithgow.  Here  they  placed 
a  ssial  guard  at  tbo  bridge,  while  the  rest  of  their  forces  occupied  the  brow 
of  the  Mils,  by  which  they  knew  tbo  enemy  must  come.  Lennox,  Boding 
that  me  passage  over  the  bridge  wss  stopped,  ordered  his  men  to  cross  a 
small  stream  a  little  above,  by  a  nunnery,  called  Manuel,  and  so  to  beat  the 
HaadNons  from  tbo  hills,  befbro  the  forces  of  Douglas  should  arrive  and  join 
them.  The  forces  of  Lennox  accordingly  made  towards  the  enemy,  but  were 
mace  annoyed  by  stones,  which  were  rolled  down  in  aboodanoe  from  the 
heights  upon  them ;  and,  when  they  name  band  to  band,  the  word  was  given, 
that  the  troops  of  Douglas  were  very  near,  aad  indeed  they  ran  basfily  from 
their  march  into  the  Bght,  aad  soon  gained  the  day,  so  that  Lennox's  men 
inhered  severely,  aad  were  put  to  Bight.  The  Hamilton*,  especially  James 
the  bastard,  used  their  viotory  with  great  cruelty ;  and,  among  the  rest,  Wil- 
kes* Cusndngham,  son  to  the  earl  of  Oleneairo,  received  many  wounds,  but 
bis  hfc  was  saved  by  bis  relationship  to  the  Douglas  family.  John  Stuart 
was  kiled,  and  his  death  was  much  lamented  by  the  earl  of  Arran,  bis  uncle, 
as  also  by  Douglas  himself,  but  most  of  all  by  the  king:  who,  as  soon  as  be 
heard  of  the  Bght,  by  the  clashing  of  the  weapons,  sent  00  his  favourite, 
aadrew  Wood,  of  the  Largs,  to  save  the  life  of  Lennox,  if  possible ;  but 
Qsieckily  he  came  too  late,  for  the  business  was  dooe,  and  the  battle  over. 

After  this  exploit,  the  victors,  to  keep  down  the  feetioo  of  their  enemies,  and 
nuke  them  submissive  to  their  will,  proceeded  in  a  form  of  law  against  those 
•he  bad  taken  op  arms  against  tbeir  king,  as  they  termed  it ;  so  that,  for 
fear  of  a  trial,  many  were  forced  to  compound  with  them  for  money ;  while 
•ewe  joined  themselves  to  the  clanship  of  the  Hamilton  a,  and  others  to  that 
of  Douglas,  The  most  obstinate*  however,  were  called  to  the  bar,  amongst 
*hem  was  Gilbert,  earl  of  Cassilis,  who,  wnon  pressed  by  James  Hamilton 
the  hestard,  to  shield  himself  under  the  protection  of  bis  clan,  answered  in 
the  baldness  of  bis  spirit,  "  That  there  was  an  old  league  of  friendship  made 
Between  both  their  grandfathers ;  in  whloh  bis  own  was  always  named  6rst, 
bs  the  more  honourable  of  the  two,  and  that  bo  woold  not  now  so  far  degrade 
the  dignity  of  bis  family,  or  the  glory  of  bis  ancestors,  as  to  put  himself  under 
ths  patronage,  which  would  be  but  one  degree  from  plain  slavery,  of  that 
bee,  whose  chief,  in  an  eejoal  alliance,  was  always  content  with  the  second 
plane,"  80  when  Gilbert  was  called  to  bis  answer  on  the  day  appointed, 
Hegh  Kennedy,  his  kinsman,  made  answer  far  bim,  that  he  had  not  taken  up 
Bnas  against  the  king,  but  for  bin,  bating  been  commanded  to  be  at  the  Bght; 
tad  if  necessary,  be  offered  to  produce  the  ro>al  letters  to  that  purpose.  Tho 
Haojiltons  were  much  troubled  at  his  boldness;  for  it  was  true  that  the  king 
had  written  to  Gilbert,  when  he  came  from  court,  as  well  as  to  others,  saying, 
jhat  he  should  take  part  with  John  Stuart;  but,  as  the  battle  was  st  hand, 
ioeomuchtbat  he  eould  have  no  time  to  call  together  his  clanship  and  kindred, 
»bils  he  was  upon  the  way,  ho  turned  aside,  with  those  of  bis  family  that 
vets  with  him,  to  Stirling. 

The  violence  of  the  Hamiltona  was  somewhat  abated  by  this  trial ;  bat 
the  bastard,  Brad  with  a  mortal  hatred  against  Kennedy,  eansed  bim, 
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a  few  days  afterwards,  as  he  was  retaining  borne,  to  be  murdered  em  ike  reel 
by  the  means  of  Hugh  Campbell,  laird  of  Ayr.  This  Hugh,  on  the  itsr  d«j 
the  murder  was  committed,  which  he  bad  commanded  his  vassals  !*>  cxecwic 
that  so  be  might  avert  all  sospicion  of  the  horrid  fact  from  himself*  west  to  at 
bouse  of  John  Brskine,  whose  wife  was  sister  to  Gilbert  Kennedy**  wu>. 
She,  as  soon  as  she  heard  of  this  cruel  murder,  ceased  not  to  apbraid  fcm 
with  it  to  bis  face,  and  that  in  a  most  grievous  manner.  Thau  the  await 
family  of  the  Kennedys  was  almost  extinguished.  The  son  of  the  earl.  afu* 
bis  father  was  slain,  being  but  a  child,  fled  to  bis  kinsman  Archibald  Duwgtav 
who  was  then  lord  treasurer,  and  put  himself  and  his  family  under  baa  pro- 
tection. Ho  received  him  very  lovingly;  and  such  was  the  great  ingjnnjrj 
of  his  promising  years,  that  he  designed  him  for  bis  son-in-law.  Hugh  Came 
bell  was  sommnned  to  appear,  but  bis  crime  being  too  plain,  be  annate  at* 
escape  out  of  the  kingdom.  Neither  did  the  Douglas  faction  exercise  then 
revenge  and  hatred  less  fiercely  upon  James  Betun;  for  leading  their  farces  at 
St.  Andrew's,  they  seized,  pillaged,  and  ruined  bis  castle,  dneaniag  ban 
to  have  been  the  author  of  ail  the  projects  the  earl  of  Lennox  bad  undertaken; 
but  hy  assuming  frequent  disguises,  because  no  man  durst  entertain  bast 
openly,  he  effected  his  escape.  The  queen  herself  also  retired  alone  with  the 
like  artifice  of  dissimulation,  that  she  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  her 
husband,  whom  she  detested  and  abhorred. 

At  the  beginning  of  tho  spring  following,  Douglas  made  an  expedition  anas 
Liddesdale,  where  he  destroyed  many  of  the  thieves,  by  falling  upon 
nnawares  in  their  huts,  before  they  could  pot  themselves  in  order 
fence;  twelve  of  them  be  executed,  and  twelve  more  he  kept  as 
bnt  as  their  relations  did  not  forbear  the  old  trade  of  robbery,  in  n  arw 
months  afterwards  he  put  them  to  death  also.  At  his  entrance  on  this  expe- 
dition, there  happened  a  matter  very  remarkable,  which,  for  its  novelty.  I 
shall  here  relate.  There  was  an  under-groom,  or  helper,  belonging  to  tbt 
stables  of  John  Stuart,  a  man  of  mean  descent,  and  therefore  need  hi  the 
servile  employment  of  dressing  horses.  When  his  lord  and  amnsier  wan 
killed  by  the  Hamilton*,  he  wandered  up  nnd  down  for  a  time,  not  know  an 
what  course  to  pursue,  till  at  last  be  became  desperate,  and  resolved  aa  as- 
tern pt  a  deed,  far  superior  to  the  rank  and  condition  in  which  be  nnd  hrr*i 
born  and  brought  op.  This  was,  to  take  a  journey  to  Edinburgh,  with  thr 
intention  of  revenging  the  death  of  bis  lord,  and  there  he  casually  tax*!*-* 
upon  a  man  of  the  aame  family  and  fortune  as  himself.  He  deaaaudVd  W 
him  whether  he  had  seen  James  Hamilton,  the  bastard,  in  the  city*  waw  an- 
swered him,  be  had.  "  What,"  said  be,  "  thou  most  ungrateful  of  saen,  hart 
thou  seen  him,  and  wooldst  thou  not  kill  him,  who  slew  so  good  a  usaatrr  m 
we  both  had  ?  Go,  get  thee  gone,  and  may  misery  be  thy  companion.*'  Ti^s 
said,  he  presently  hastened  on  his  designed  joorney,  and  went  dirertrf  i» 
court.  There  were  then  in  a  large  square  before  the  palace  iu  the  swbsjrh*. 
about  two  thousand  armed  men  of  Dooglas's  and  Hamilton's  depeunaati, 
ready  prepared  for  the  expedition  I  have  already  mentioned.  On  er+ta* 
them,  he  passed  by  all  the  rest,  and  Axed  his  etc  and  mind  on  Hannah** 
only,  who  was  then  coming  out  of  the  court-yard  in  his  cloak,  bait  without  rt» 
armour.  As  soon  as  be  perceived  him  in  a  pretty  long  gallery,  wl 
over  the  gate,  and  somewhat  dark,  he  flew  at  him,  nnd  gave  him  six 
one  of  which  was  almost  in  the  vitals,  but  the  others  were  less  di 
owing  to  the  sudden  shitting  of  his  bods  and  hi*  warding  osT  the  *< 
with  his  etoak,  which  he  held  before  him.  This  done,  the  groom  premuifo 
mi  ted  Mmself  among  the  crowd.  Immediately  a  great  clamour  nraee.  and 
aome  of  the  Ha  mil  tons  suspected  that  the  people  of  Dooglas  had  eomuurie4 
the  horrid  deed,  on  account  of  some  old  grudges,  in  consequence  of  waara 
the  two  parties  bad  nearly  eome  to  blows.  At  last,  when  their  fear  and 
surprise  subsided,  tbey  were  all  commanded  to  stand  in  single  ranks,  hy  tht 
wall*  which  were  round  about  the  court-yard;  and  there  the  murderer  was 
diarovered,  atill  holding  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand.  Being  dtiarnlnl 
what  be  was,  and  whence,  and  for  a  hat  he  came  thither;  he  made  u*>  read* 
answer:  upon  which  be  was  draggid  to  prison,  and  put  to  the  ra<4;  w'-ei 
he  confessed  Imasediately,  that  be  bad  undertaken  the  fact  to  raven**  has 
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ood  tori  and  muter  •  and  that  bis  only  sorrow  was,  that  so  famous  an  at- 
rmpt  did  not  take  effect.  He  was  tortured  a  long  time,  to  discover  his 
croropliees ;  but  in  vain,  for  he  declared  that  no  person  was  privy  to  his 
r«i£B.  At  lait  he  was  condemned,  and  while  cooveyed  round  the  city,  every 
an  of  his  naked  body  was  pinched  with  red-hot  irons;  and  jet,  neither  in  his 
perch  nor  in  his  countenance,  did  he  discover  the  least  sense  of  pain ;  for 
bra  his  right  band  was  cut  off,  be  said,  that  it  was  punished  less  than  it 
cserved,  because  it  had  not  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  heart,  which  was  so 
arer  to  have  executed  its  bloody  purpose. 

Moreover,  the  same  year,  Patrick  Hamilton,  son  of  a  sister  of  John  duke 
f  tlbaoy,  and  of  a  brother  of  the  earl  of  Arrao,  a  young  man  of  great  judg- 
lent  and  singular  learning,  was  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  priests  burnt  at  St 
kodrew's.  Not  long  after  his  suffering,  men  were  much  terrified  at  the  death 
i  Alexander  Campbell.  He  was  of  the  order  of  the  Dominicans,  a  man  of 
oatiderable  talent,  and  accounted  one  of  the  most  learned  of  all  those  who 
jUo»ed  the  opinions  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Patrick  had  frequent  conferences 
nth  Alexander  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  holy  scripture,  and  at  last  be 
irouxht  the  man  to  confess  and  acknowledge,  that  almost  all  the  articles 
ibicb  were  then  counted  heterodox,  were  divine  truths.  Notwithstanding 
ki«,  Alexander,  being  more  desirous  to  save  his  life  than  to  hazard  it  for  the 
take  of  the  gospel,  wan  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  prefer  a  public  accusation 
ltd  charge  against  Hamilton  as  a  heretic.  Patrick,  being  a  man  of  a  zealous 
pint  and  indignant  at  the  worldly  mind  and  vain  glory  of  his  accuser,  broke 
ortb  into  this  expression  openly :  "  O  thou  vilest  of  men/'  says  he,  "  who 
in  eootiaced  that  the  tenets  which  thou  now  condem nest,  are  most  certainly 
roe.  and  didst  confess  to  me  that  they  are  so:  I  cite  thee  to  the  tribunal  of 
tbf  living  God."  Alexander  was  so  astooished  at  this  challenge,  that  he 
lever  recovered  the  shock  from  that  day  forward ;  and  not  long  after  died  in 
kit  of  madness.* 

All  this  time,  and  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  ensuing,  the  party  of  Dooglas, 
fas*  severally  intent  upon  other  matters,  were  secure  as  to  the  king's  depar- 
ture from  them;  because  they  believed  that  now  his  mind  was  fully  reconciled 
io  tkem,  on  account  of  the  immoderate  pleasures  in  which  they  indulged 
him:  and  besides,  they  thought  if  be  bad  a  mind  to  remove,  there  was  no 
fertioa  strong  enough  to  oppose  them;  neither  bad  he  any  strong  garrison 
•Wither  to  retire,  except  Stirling  castle,  which  was  allotted  to  the  queen  for 
her  residence,  but  was  deserted  by  bcr  officers,  when  she  hid  herself  from 
Ifaor las;  and  though  on  the  abatement  of  the  tumult  it  had  been  somewhat 
fortified.  It  w  as  rather  for  show  than  defence.  The  king,  however,  having 
obtained  a  little  relaxation,  saw  that  this  must  be  his  only  refuge;  and  there- 
fore agreed  privately  with  his  mother  to  exchange  that  castle  and  the  land 
adjoining,  for  other  estates  equally  convenient  to  her ;  and  then  having  provided 
**l  other  reqofsites  as  secretly  as  be  could,  the  Dooglas  party  not  being  so 
West  as  formerly  in  their  »  atch  over  him,  he  retired  by  night,  with  a  small  com- 
P»Bi,  from  Falkland  to  Stirling;  where,  on  his  arrival,  be  sent  for  many  of  the 
aouies  to  come  to  him,  while  others  bearing  the  news,  resorted  thither  of  their 
°*»  accord;  so  that  now  be  seemed  sufficiently  secured  against  all  force. 
Tatre,  by  the  advice  of  his  nobles,  he  published  a  proclamation,  that  the  Doug- 
1<  family  ahould  abstain  from  all  administration  of  public  affairs;  and  more- 
<"cr.  that  none  of  their  kin  by  blood  or  marriage,  or  any  of  their  dependants, 

*  Pttnck  Hamilton  wu  abbot  of  Fern.  He  imbibed  the  proteatant  doctrine,  while  tra- 
••«•*;  is  Germany,  wbere  be  contracted  en  acquaintance  with  Lniber,  Melaoctbon.  end  other 
frwofeamid  reformat e.  On  hie  return  borne  be  propagated  the  principle*  which  be  bed 
"■reed  •breed,  with  each  seal  and  soeeess,  that  the  olergy  became  eJmmcd ;  and,  under  ibe 
Prtee&f  ef  e  conference,  drew  bim  (o  St  Andrew's,  where  Alexander  Campbell  we*  ■pointed 
u  i*«p  aim  company.  Whether,  however,  this  man  wm  a  real  or  only  a  pietended  convert, 
♦»na»t  h*  determined.  That  he  affected  to  yield  to  flainilmn'e  hr^umriita  i»  certain;  and 
*bt  u»  latter  wat  condemned  ebortlj  after,  Campbell  wen  ao  bnej  in  pt receding  bim  to  re- 
r*et.  ikat  Hi  nnrtvr  reproached  bim  as  en  apostate,  and  aommooed  bim  to  the  tribunal  of 
(Vmt  Hit  death,  which  happened,  aa  Bnobaoon  baa  reJetod,  within  the  year,  eoatribaicd 
'*"  week  in  ■bake  the  minds  of  the  people ;  end  oven  some  of  ibe  friars  themselves  began  to 

***  opemt  4m  snporstitions  of  popery. —  ipsfimsstft  Church  History,  p.  63. 
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should  come  within  twelt e  miles  of  the  court,  on  forfeitsre  of  lit  WtL 
the  decree  was  served  upon  them,  as  they  were  coming  to  Stirling,! 
of  opinion  that  they  should  go  on  in  their  journey ;  but  the  earl  aad  ate  a**- 
ther  George  thought  it  best  to  obey.    Accordingly,  they  west  bock  •©  Lv 
lilbgow,  resolving  to  stay  there  till  they  should  obtain  some  more  favamfc"- 
intelligencc  from  court.    In  the  mean  time,  the  king  sent  snismnems  •  •» 
great  diligence,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom,  seeuawoiaeT  ad  u» 
nobles,  who  had  a  privilege  of  voting,  to  the  assembly,  which  was  to  aw  W  £ 
at  Edinburgh,  on  the  third  of  September  next  ensuing.    Till  thai 
king  at  Stirling,  and  the  Douglases  at  Edinburgh,  gathered 
tbem;  though  rather  for  defence  than  hostility.    At  length,  on  the 
July,  the  latter  departed  out  of  the  city ;  and  the  king,  with  hi*  f« 
banners  displayed,  entered  into  it;  but  by  the  intercession  of  (rieoda, 
tions  were  offered  to  the  Douglases,  which  were,  that  the  ©art  ef 
should  be  banished  beyond  tho  Spey ;  and  that  George  his  brother, 
•  bald  his  uncle,  should  be  kept  in  custody  in  tho  castle  of 
submitting  to  these  terms,  and  on  no  other,  hopes  of  tho  royal 
were  held  out.    These  conditions  being  rejected  by  them,  they 
manded  by  a  herald  to  attend  the  parliament,  appointed  to  meet  at 
on  the  third  of  September.    In  the  mean  time,  their  publie  oavcea 
from  them ;  and  Gavin  Dunbar,  lately  the  king's  tutor,  was  made 
instead  of  the  earl.    He  was  a  good  and  learned  man,  though  some 
a  little  defective  in  politics.    Robert  Cairocross,  at  the  some  Urn 
treasurer  in  the  place  of  Archibald,  a  man  more  known  for  baa 
his  virtue.     The  Douglases  being  now  driven  to  their  last  shift  a, 
voured  to  seize  upon  Edinburgh,  which  was  left  unprotected  at  taw 
departure;  and  accordingly  they  sent  Archibald  thither  with 
horse.    Their  design  was  to  keep  out  the  king,  and  so  to  dissolve  tho 
ment.    But,  on  the  2Cth  of  August,  Robert  Maxwell,  with  his  vi 
great  number  of  all  sorts  of  people,  by  the  royal  command,  piw*< 
and  kept  them  from  entering  the  city :  besides  which,  tho  guards  mad 
were  so  carefully  mounted  and  disposed  in  all  convenient  place*, 
were  kept  there  in  great  tranquillity,  till  the  meeting  of  tho  great 
sembly.     Douglas  being  thus  disappointed  in  his  views,  retired  Id  hi 
of  Tantallon,  about  fourteen  miles  distant  from  the  city.    On  the  day 
king  came  out  of  Stirliog,  there  fell  such  mighty  showers  of 
heavens,  and  the  brooks  and  risers  overflowed  their  banks  le 
that  the  royal  train  was  scattered  into  many  parties,  no  that  they 
harassed,  and  late  in  the  night,  to  Edinburgh.    They  were  so 
with  the  violence  of  the  storm,  that  bad  a  very  few  horse  charged 
might  have  done  them  a  great  deal  of  mischief.    In  that  par  liasnewt, 
of  Angus,  George  his  brother,  Archibald  bis  uncle,  and  Alexander  I>i 
of  Car  doc  It,  who  was  their  intimate  friend,  were  outlawed,  and 
confiscated.    This  edict  or  clause  waa  also  added  to  their 
demnation,  that  whoever  harboured  tbem  in  their  houses,  or  gave 
other  assistance,  should  incur  the  same  punishment      What   erjamyahy 
moved  the  court  to  condemn  them  was,  it  appears,  tho  declaration  ef  the  awn; 
npon  oath,  that  as  long  as  be  was  in  their  power  he  waa  afraid  of  has  tale,    H> 
also  professed  that  this  apprehension  became  mightily  increase* 
with  a  deeper  impression  into  Ms  mind,  after  the  menaces  whioa 
expressed  to  bint,  and  of  which  I  hate  already  given  an  accoeeC 
only  one  roan  found  in  this  assembly,  named  John  Baaaatyae,  a  vi 
Douglas,  bold  enough  to  make  a  publie  protection  agaieet  all  that  w»» 
acted  in  opposition  to  the  earl,  whose  non-appearance  at  the  time 
be  justified  on  the  plea  that  he  was  kept  away  by  a  well-j 
of  fe«r. 

A  few  days  after  this,  William,  another  brother  of  the  earl,  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  Holy  rood,  died  of  sickne**,  aggravated  by  grief,  on  acreevi 
of  the  troubled  state  of  affairs.  Robert  Cairnrross,  a  man  of  nseaa  descent, 
but  wealthy,  bought  this  preferment  of  the  king,  who  then  wanted  run, 
and  eluded  the  law  against  »imony  by  a  new  kind  of  fraud.  The  law  teen 
was,  that  ecclesiastical  preferments  should  not  he  sold;  bet  rsiiaassni  anal  a 
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great  wujer  with  the  king ,  that  he  would  not  bestow  upon  him  the  nest  pre* 
fcre*et  ef  that  kind  which  should  become  vacant;  nod  by  that  means  lost  hie 
eager  sad  gained  the  abbey*  The  Douglas  family  now  seeing  that  all  hope 
of  parose  was  eut  off.  betook  themselves  to  opeo  force,  and  the  only  satis- 
factioa  they  had  left,  was  revenge,  which  they  indulged  to  execs*;  for  they 
coaaitud  all  sorts  of  outrages  upon  the  laods  of  their  enemies ;  burned 
CoesJaad  sad  Cranston,  and  rode  every  day  np  to  the  very  gates  of  Ediu* 
bsria,  se  that  the  city  was  almost  besieged,  and  tbe  innocent  poor  were 
•see  to  safer  for  the  offences  of  the  great* 

Daring  these  commotions,  on  tbe  21st  of  November,  n  ship,  called  tbe  Mar- 
ties,  s  brave  vessel  in  those  days,  and  richly  laden,  was  driven  by  stress  of 
veatber  apoo  the  shore  of  Inverwick ;  where  part  of  the  lading  was  pillaged 
bj  Douglas's  horse,  who  ranged  up  and  down  in  those  districts,  and  the  rest 
was  carried  away  by  tbe  country  people,  who  were  so  ignorant  of  its  value, 
last  tbey  took  the  cinnamon  in  it  to  be  only  a  thin  bark,  and  so  sold  It  to 
auie  Ire  with*  The  whole  blame  of  this  outrage,  however,  fell  upon  the 
Douglas  party.  In  consequence  of  this  change  of  affairs,  the  robbers,  who 
lor  a  long  time  had  been  restrained  from  their  predatory  practices  through 
the  fear  of  punishment,  came  out  of  the  places  in  which  tbey  had  lain  con* 
staled,  and  grievously  infested  all  the  circumjacent  countries.  But  though 
uenv  disorders  were  committed  also  by  others  in  various  parts,  yet  all  these 
narders  and  robberies,  wherever  perpetrated,  were  attributed  to  the  Doug- 
lases by  those  courtiers,  who  not  only  thought  to  please  the  king  in  so  doiog, 
kt  likewise  to  make  the  name  of  that  family,  which  was  otherwise  popular, 
htidiees  to  the  common  people.  At  tbe  beginning  of  winter,  tbe  king 
uarebed  to  Tantallon,  a  castle  belonging  to  Douglas,  on  the  see«ooast,  in 
tfder  that,  by  taking  it,  no  refuge  might  be  left  for  tbe  exiles.  To  reduce 
his  place  with  little  labour  and  cost,  he  was  supplied  with  brass  guns 
isd  powder  from  Dunbar,  the  castle  being  distant  from  thence  only  six 
alias.  The  fortress  was  garrisoned  by  tbe  soldiers  of  John  the  regent, 
because  it  was  part  of  his  patrimony.  The  siege  lasted  some  days,  during 
thieh  some  of  the  assailants  were  slain,  others  wounded,  and  some  were 
4o«o  op  with  gunpowder ;  but  none  of  the  garrisoo  suffered ;  so  that  the 
lie*  thought  it  neeesssry  to  break  op  and  retreat  In  bis  return,  David  Fal- 
eaer,  who  was  left  behind  with  some  soldiers,  to  carry  baok  the  brass  ord- 
taece,  was  set  upon  and  slain  by  Douglas's  horse,  who  were  sent  not  to  sor- 
•rise  the  stragglers  in  tbe  rear.  His  death  so  enraged  the  young  king,  who 
'at  incensed  enough  before,  that  ho  solemnly  swore  in  bis  passion,  never,  as 
tag  as  he  Heed,  to  revoke  the  sentence  of  banishment  which  bad  been  passed 
e  the  proscribed  family.  And  as  scon  as  be  came  to  Edinburgh,  to  straiten 
kern  the  more,  by  advice  of  his  council,  he  ordered  that  a  flying  party  ef 
shtiers  should  be  continually  kept  op  at  Coldingbam,  for  the  purpose  of 
tearing  the  country  from  pillage.  Bothwell,  one  of  the  greatest  persons  of 
■thorny  nod  influence  in  Lothian,  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  take  this 
est  opon  him ;  but  he  refused  the  employment,  either  dreading  the  power  of 
*  rlaa  of  Douglas,  which,  not  long  since,  all  the  rest  of  Scotland  was  not 
Me  to  cope  with ;  or  because  he  wished  to  repress  the  violent  disposition  of 
w  young  monarch,  and  prevent  him  from  totally  destroying  so  noble  n 
•fly.  As  the  king  had  no  great  confidence  in  the  Hamiltons,  on  account  of 
*v  friendship  with  his  enemies,  and  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  slaogh- 
r  of  John  Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox ;  and  as  there  were  none  of  the  nobility  of  the 
Jjaceat  country,  that  bad  power  or  interest  enough  for  the  service ;  be  resolved 
►  send  Colin  Campbell,  with  an  army,  against  the  rebels ;  a  perse  a  living  in 
<  farther  parts  of  the  realm,  but  prudent,  valiant,  and,  on  account  of  his 
•tica,  very  popular.  Tbe  Douglases,  on  being  forsaken  by  tbe  Hamiltons 
>d  the  rest  of  their  friends,  were  reduced  to  great  straits ;  so  that  tbey  were 
unpolled  by  Colin,  and  George,  the  chief  of  the  Homes,  to  become  exiles 


Is  the  mouth  of  October,  two  eminent  hnights  came  on  an  embassy  from  the 
eg  of  England,  to  negotiate  a  peace ;  which,  though  earnestly  desired  by 
Kb  sovereigns,  yet  they  could  scarcely  find  tbe  means  of  accomplishing 
r  Henry,  being  nawn  the  point  of  making  war  against  Charles  the  emperor. 
16*  9  T 
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wu  willing  to  leave  all  safe  Mirer  bone ;  and  with  tbe 

care  Ik©  restoration  of  the  Douglas  family.    As  for  James,  he  greatly 

to  have  Tantallon  oastle  in  his  power,  but  bis  mind  was  very  averse  to 

the  owners  of  it  to  favour ;  for  which  reason  the  matter  was  warmly 

on  both  sides  for  some  days,  and  no  mode  of  accommodation  could  aw  Ummi 

out.    At  last  they  came  to  this  resolution,  that  Tantalloo  castle  sumemfl  i« 

surrendered  by  Douglas,  and  a  truce  concluded  for  five  yearn;  the  ksaer  awe- 

inUing,  nndcr  bis  signet,  to  grant  the  other  demands  separately. 

was  given  up  accordingly,  but  the  other  articles  were  not  so 

formed,  save  only  Alexander  Drammond  had  leave  given  him  to 

for  the  sake  of  Robert  Brittain.    Some  months  before  this,  James  Gated 

Robert  Catrncross,  on  suspicion  of  taking  part  with  Doegtas,  were 

from  court,  and  their  offices  bestowed  on  Robert  Brittain,  who  them  wi 

high  favour  there,  and  had  great  command.    After  this,  though  mattwra 

not  perfectly  settled  abroad,  the  English  having  burnt  Arne,  a  town  hi  Tcvsaev 

dale,  before  their  ambassadors  returned,  yet  the  rest  of  the  year 

quiet ;  but  tho  insolence  of  the  banditti  was  not  quite  suppressed. 

therefore  eaused  William  Cock  burn,  of  Henderlaad,  and  Adam 

notorious  robbers,  to  bo  apprehended  at  Edinburgh,  and,  by  way  of 

tbe  rest,  they  were  put  to  death.    The  next  year,  in  the  mouth  of 

king  sent  James,  earl  of  Murray,  whom  he  had  made  deputy-gotei 

whole  kingdom,  to  the  borders,  there  to  have  a  meeting  with  the  eart  of  N< 

omberland.  in  order  to  conclude  a  peaee,  and  to  treat  about  a  mutant 

pensation  for  losses ;  but  a  contention  arose  betwixt  them,  which  b    ' 

the  conference,  the  one  pleading,  that,  according  to  the  laws  made  on 

of  tbe  murder  of  Robert  Ker,  the  congress  ought  to  be  in  Scotland ;  « 

other  would  have  it  in  England.    In  the  mean  time,  each  party  seat 

gera  to  their  respective  monarchs,  for  instruction  bow  to  act  in  the 

On  the  15tb  of  April,  there  was  held  a  council  of  tbe  nobility  ; 
a  long  debate,  which  lasted  till  night,  the  king  ordered,  that  the  earl  of 
well,  Robert  Maxwell,  Walter  Scott,  and  Mark  Ker,  shoo  Id  he 
prisoners  to  Edinburgh  castle.  He  also  banished  the  chief  men  of  Mi 
Teviotdale  to  other  places,  on  suspicion  that  they  were  privately  disi 
ing  the  seeds  of  war  against  England.  In  July,  the  king  bating  levied 
eight  thousaod  men.  marched  against  the  robbers,  and  quickly  pitched  k* 
tents  by  the  river  Euse.  Not  far  from  thence  lived  one  John  Armstrong,  ear 
chief  of  a  faction  of  thieves ;  who  had  struck  such  fear  into  all  the 
log  parts,  that  the  English  themselves,  for  many  miles  round,  pave 
security  by  paying  bim  a  regular  tribute ;  and  even  Maxwell  was  aa 
of  Ills  power  that  be  attempted  his  destruction  b)  all  possible  ways*  Tbt 
Jobu  Armstrong  was  enticed  by  the  king's  officers  to  have  recourse  ta  tw 
king;  which  be  did,  unarmed,  with  about  fifty  horse  in  his  company  ;  hat. 
neglecting  to  obtain  the  rojal  passport  and  safe* conduct  foi  his  protocejoa. 
he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  was  brought  to  the  king,  as  oae  that  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  so  that  be  and  most  of  his  followers  were  banged.  They 
who  were  the  cause  of  bis  death,  gave  out,  that  be  had  promised  to  hraag 
part  of  Scotland,  for  some  miles,  under  the  obedience  of  the  Bogtiaa,ea> 
dition  of  being  well  re«  arded  for  the  service.  I  n  opposition  to  this,  hwuu 
it  appeared  that  the  English  were  very  glad  of  his  death,  as  it  freed 
from  a  dangerous  enemy.  Six  of  bis  surviving  associates  the  aiaaj  kept 
as  hostages ;  bot  their  companions  at  large  being  not  at  all  deterred  by 
from  committing  the  like  insoleneies,  they  also  were  io  a  few  months 
the  gallows.  The  king  then  took  new  hostages  of  those  who  staid  at 
for  the  Liddesdale  men  left  their  babitatioas,  and  passed  over  in  troops  e» 
England,  making  daily  incursions,  and  taking  a  great  deal  of  pleader  an  she 
neighbouring  parts. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  king  restored  the  noblemen  to  their  liberty*  having 
first  taken  hostages  from  them ;  of  these  was  Walter  Scott,  who,  to  graft*? 
the  king,  slew  Robert  Johnston,  a  robber  of  notorious  cruelty  amongst  the*. 
which  bred  a  deadly  fead  between  the  two  families,  to  the  great  kaa  and 
injury  of  both. 

The  aext  year,  whieh  was  16*1,  there  happened  a  tery  remerfcahm 
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fas**,  list  trotted  a  cariosity  which  wu  rather  inereased  tbaa  abated  by 
nquiry.  notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  tbe  author.  One  John  Scott,  a  nan 
»f  do  learning,  nor  of  any  great  experience  in  basinets,  neither  bad  be  a  sab- 
le «H  of  bis  own,  to  impose  tricks  upon  others,  being  cast  in  a  lawsuit,  with- 
<jt  having  the  ability  to  pay  damages,  bid  himself  some  da)*  in  the  sanctuary 
f  i  he  monastery  of  Holy  rood  bouse,  without  eating  or  drinking  any  thing. 
A  ben  this  became  known,  and  was  related  to  the  king,  he  commanded  that 
its  apparel  should  be  changed,  and  diligently  searched ;  and  so  caused  him 
r>  be  kept  dote  from  all  company,  in  tbe  castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  every 
lay  bread  and  water  was  set  before  him ;  but  he  voluntarily  unstained  from 
II  bemaa  food  for  thirty-two  days.  After  that  time,  as  if  be  had  been  sonV 
ieuily  tried,  be  was  brought  forth  naked  into  public  view,  where  tbe  people 
bclinc  about  him,  he  made  them  a  long  incoherent  speech,  in  which  there 
iaa  nothing  memorable,  except  tbe  affirmation,  that  be  was  assisted  by  tbe 
undo  Mary  to  fast  as  long  as  he  pleased.  As  this  answer  sivoored  of  sim- 
plicity, rather  than  craft,  he  was  released  from  his  imprisonment,  on  which  be 
vent  to  Rome,  where  be  was  also  imprisoned  by  pope  Clement,  until  be  bad 
•sled  Ions;  enough  to  convince  him  of  tbe  miracle.  Then  they  elotbed  bim 
nth  the  habit  in  which  priests  say  mass,  and  gave  him  a  testimonial  under 
he  papal  aeal,  which  is  of  great  authority  among  the  Romanists.  Thus 
taaetioaed,  he  went  to  Venice,  where  be  gained  general  credence  by  his 
tiracolooa  fasting ;  and  on  alleging  that  be  was  obliged,  by  a  vow  whieb  he 
iad  made,  to  visit  Jerusalem,  he  received  fifty  ducats  of  gold  to  bear  his 
target.  On  his  return,  be  brought  back  tome  lea  vet  of  palm-trees,  and  a 
■a*  foil  of  stones,  which  he  said  were  taken  from  the  pillar  to  which  Christ 
rn  fastened  when  be  was  scourged.  In  his  way  home  to  Scotland,  be  passed 
through  London,  where  he  mounted  the  pulpit  in  Paul's  churchyard,  and, 
a  a  large  audience  of  people,  preached,  at  great  length,  about  tbe  divorce  of 
uag  Henry  from  bis  queen,  and  of  his  defection  from  the  tee  of  Rome.  Hit 
votes  were  to  bitter,  that  if  he  had  not  been  rooked  upon  as  a  simpleton,  he 
■eold  have  beeo  forced  to  eat  them  op  again  ;  but  after  being  imprisoned, 
lod  having  abstained  from  food  for  almost  fifty  days,  he  was  dismissed  v»  ith- 
(*t  farther  hurt.  On  bit  return  to  Scotland,  be  wonld  have  joined  ooe  Thomas 
Doughty,  who.  about  this  time,  bad  eomo  from  Italy,  and  built  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  tbe  Virgin-Mary,  out  of  the  alms  given  bim  by  tbe  people,  having 
obtained  great  gain  by  hit  feigned  miraclet.  Though  tbe  life  of  this  Thomas 
vu  softeiently  known  to  be  very  wicked,  and  tbe  cheats  of  bit  pretended 
auricles  were  discovered ;  yet  no  man  durst  openly  oppose  him,  for  fear  ot 
the  bishops,  who,  by  this  their  new  Atlas,*sooght  to  prop  op  the  tottering  pile 
•f  their  purgatory ;  and  be,  to  requite  them  for  their  courtesy,  when  any  of 
iW  richer  tort  of  priest t  came  to  tbe  place  where  he  was  to  tay  mass,  bad 
itiO  i  beggar  ready  at  hand,  to  counterfeit  himself  mad,  or  diseased  in  body, 
that  m,  by  saying  hit  masses,  be  might  be  recovered  and  healed,  Thomas 
•atiac  rejected  Jobo  Scott,  because  be  was  not  willing  to  admit  any  other 
latotbe  partnership  of  bis  gain,  the  latter  hired  an  obscure  garret  in  the  suburbs 
of  Edinburgh ;  where  be  erected  an  altar,  and  furnished  it  according  to  Ma 
ftftiKt;.  after  which  he  set  up  bis  own  daughter,  a  young  and  beautiful  girl, 
»ith  «ax  tapers  lighted  about  her,  to  be  adored  at  the  Virgin  Mary.  Bat 
t*i«  •!)  of  trade  not  answering  his  expectation,  he  returned  to  his  old  coorto 
rfhff,  bwving  gained  nothing  by  his  dissimulation  of  sanctity,  except  to  let 
til  men  know,  that  he  wanted  not  the  will,  but  tbe  ability,  of  an  impostor. 

At  tbe  beginning  of  tho  following  year.  January  the  16th,  1592,  the  earl  of 
Bothwrll  was  committed  prisoner  to  Edinburgh  cattle,  for  having  taken  a 
priuie  journey  into  England,  and  there  held  a  secret  conference  with  tbe  earl 
of  Northumberland.  Then  also,  sir  James  Sandeland.  for  the  great  prodence, 
"otrfrity.and  authority,  which  he  had  amongst  all  good  men,  even  beyond  his 
s'lte  and  degree,  was  sent  to  the  Hermitage,  a  castle  of  Liddesdale,  to  restrain 
the  iararaioos  of  thieves  and  robbers. 

Id  ancient  tiroes,  there  had  been  no  fixed  days,  nor  any  tet  place  appointed 
for  tying  canals  respecting  property,  before  the  judges  in  Scotland,  until 
Jo*a,d«ke  of  Albany,  obtained  from  tbe  pope  an  order  that  a  yearly  sum 
a  boney ,  as  much  aa  was  somcient  to  pay  a  salary  to  n  few  magistrates,  should 
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be  charged  on  the  sccleslestioal  My;  and  levied  on  mn  mi, 
the  value  of  Us  benefice.    Upon  tilt,  Gavin  Dunbar,  bamop  at 
made  hi*  appeal  to  the  pope,  in  behalf  of  himself  aad  other  urinals, 
troversy  condoned  from  the  11th  of  Mareh  to  the  S4tb  of  April, 
there  wai  a  college  of  judges  nettled  at  Edinburgh.    At  their 
they  devised  many  advantageous  plans  for  the  equal  dUuibutsou  of 
yet  the  desired  object  did  not  follow.    For,  seeing  in  Scotland 
almost  no  laws,  bat  decrees  of  the  estates,  many  of  which, 
made  for  pepeluity,  are  temporary ;  and  the  judges  binder  the 
statutes,  as  tar  as  they  can ;  the  property  of  all  the  subjects  was 
to  the  determination  of  fifteen  men,  who  had  a  perpetual  power,  and  e«cn  a 
tyrannical  government ;  their  will  being  the  only  rule  of  conduct  which  uwy 
acknowledged. 

Much  severity  wss  now  used  ngninst  the  Lutherans,  In  favour  of  the  pent, 
who,  on  the  other  band,  to  gratifv  a  king  so  well  deserving  bis  favour,  gm 
him  the  tithes  of  all  parsonages  for  the  three  following  years. 

In  tike  present  year,  the  English,  perceiving  that  the  state  of  awStsra  as  Sues* 
land  grew  every  day  more  settled  than  they  had  been ;  but  thinking;  at**  vast 
their  neighbours  were  destitute  of  foreign  aid,  becsuse  tbey  had 
joined  with  the  French  against  the  emperor  Charles,  sought 
for  a  war.  Accordingly,  la  April,  making  an  incursion  fi 
burnt  and  plundered  Coldingbam,  Douglas,  and  many  other 
towns,  where  tbey  procured  a  peat  booty.  Tbey  had  no 
Hon,  neither  did  they  previously  Issue  n  declaration  of  war. 
for  it,  however,  appeared  in  their  king's  proclamatjoa,  which  una 
published,  and  wherein  it  was  said, "  That  the  garrison  of  Berwick 
suited  by  some  licentious  and  contumelious  words  which  the  Scots 
But  the  words  mentioned  in  the  proclamation  have  no  degrading 
therefore,  as  this  cause  did  not  seem  just  enough  for  a  war,  they  neat 
Caanoby,  a  small  village  on  the  borders,  with  a  poor  monastery  la  it. 
that  it  belonged  to  tbem,theogb  they  had  never  before  pretended  Id  It ;  and 
they  likewise  insisted  on  the  recall  of  the  Douglas  family.  For  taw  king  of 
England,  perceiving  that  his  aid  was  so  absolutely  necessary  to  the  Freed 
king,  that  he  could  by  no  means  do  without  it ;  and  also  kaowung.  Sunt  ha 
had  aim  last  in  n  league,  wherein  the  Interest  of  Scotland  was  not 
thought  il  no  hard  matter  to  bring  that  nation  to  whatever 
pleased.  Moreover,  because  the  emperor  was  alienated  from  Use,  on 
of  his  peace  with  France,  and  the  divorce  of  his  aunt;  and  that  the 
Rome  stirred  up  wars  among  all  Christian  piloses,  be  thought,  if  he 
now,  he  should  lose  n  great  opportunity  at  home  for  brimrins; 
desired  innovations.  The  king  of  the  Soots,  that  he  might  not  ho  m 
against  this  storm,  by  n  public  proclamation  made  all  over  taw 
appointed  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Murray,  bis  vicegerent ;  and,  bores**  tto 
borderers  of  themselves  were  not  able  to  cope  with  the  English,  who  hud 
great  number  of  hired  troops  with  them,  he  divided  the  kingdum  into  an 
parts,  and  commanded  each  of  them  to  send  out  the  ablest 
them,  with  their  dans,  aad  provision  for  forty  days.  These 
succeeding  one  another  by  turns,  made  great  bavoek  in  the  towns  and 
tics  of  those  parts,  so  that  the  king  of  England,  who  bod  now  other  eumrrret 
to  demand  hb  care,  being  frustrated  in  bis  expectation  of  the  8ce*tfiufc  w. 
which  ho  bad  reason  to  believe  would  extend  to  a  great  length, 
uwHoabJe  to  n  peace ;  but  had  a  mind  to  be  sued  for  it;  deemins;  H 
his  dignity  cither  to  over,  or  seek  it  of  himself.  Therefore  It 
convenient  to  negotiate  the  matter  through  the  king  of  France,  wh 
eimmoa  friend  to  both  nations,  Accordingly,  that  prince  sent  his 
dor,  Stephen  d'Alx,  into  Scotland,  to  inquire  which  of  the  two 

Ctentates  was  the  aggressor  In  the  present  contest.    The  king  of  the 
vtng  clearly  acquitted  himself  from  beiog  the  cause  of  the  war,  eeuap 
of  the  Ions;  detention  of  bis  ambassadors  in  Frnnee,  without  iiinhhnt  an 
answer.    He  also,  at  the  French  envoy's  departure,  sent  letters  by 
his  master,  desiring  hfm  to  observe  the  ancient  eontract  that  hud  hot 
kuJuhrn  the  tens*,  ut  Kama*.    He  Ikewise  sent  Dnvid  Baton  into 
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tfnte  fbe  cmlonuries  of  tbeEogiisu,  and  to  treat  about  the  better  maintenance 
i  ratare  of  the  old  league,  end  to  contract  e  sew  aflnity  between  France  and 
coUamtL.  Ho  also  teat  letters  by  bim  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  fall  of  bit* 
r  eosnpfatate,  concerning  tboee  matters  wbieb  bad  been  transacted  and 
freed  a  poo  between  Francis,  tbeir  king*  end  John,  the  regent  of  Scotland ; 
ntine;,  bow  that  the  ancient  friendships,  covenants,  and  agreements*  between 
*  tw/o  nations,  wore  slighted,  to  favour  those  who  were  once  their  common 
fteonaea.  Hia  ambassador,  Beton,  was  commanded,  if  be  saw  that  the  things 
hirh  be  mad  in  commission  sboold  not  soeoeed  well  in  France,  to  deliver 
>nse  tetters  to  the  council  of  the  judges,  and  presently  to  withdraw  himself 
i  to  Flanders,  with  an  intent,  as  it  might  be  conjectured,  to  make  a  league, 
preeaaeTat,  and  affinity  with  the  emperor. 

At  tno  name  time,  war  was  waged  in  Britain,  and  debates  were  carried  on 
:  Newcastle,  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  it;  but  when  the  ambassadors  of 
>th  nations  could  not  agree  on  terms  of  pacification,  Guy  Flory  was  sent 
r*r  by  tbo  king  of  France,  to  compose  their  differences.  The  Scottish  king 
ild  biun,  tbnt  he  would  gratify  his  master  as  far  as  be  was  able,  aad  be  had 
to  aoeme  communication  with  bim,  as  much  as  was  seasonable  at  that  time, 
locermteaj  the  matrimonial  alliance,  about  which  he  had  sent  over  his  em- 
uiadors,  mnd  who  were  still  io  France.  Flory,  being  thus  acknowledged  aa 
mpire,  the  garrisons  wore  withdrawn  on  both  sides  from  the  borders,  aad  a 
nee  wu  made,  which  was  afterwards  followed  by  a  peace.  The  king,  who 
td  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  negotiatioas,  both  with  the  French 
on  area  and  the  emperor,  by  bis  ambassadors,  about  a  matrimonial  coo 
met.  being  now,  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  freed  from  other  cares,  bent  his 
liftd  snore  that  way  than  ever.  For,  besides  the  common  censes  that  nata- 
lity inclined  him  to  form  n  potent  alliance,  his  thoughts  were  turned  to  the 
erpetoation  of  his  family  by  a  lineal  issue,  he  being  the  last  male  of  the 
lock  alive ;  a  circumstance  that  inspired  the  neat  heirs  with  the  flattering 
ope  of  possessing  the  throne;  which  did  not  a  little  trouble  him,  who  was 
therwise  of  bis  own  nature  sospicious  enough.  There  were,  indeed,  many 
linajn  that  very  much  concurred  to  nourish  such  hopes  on  their  part ;  as,  for 
intanoe,  tbeir  own  domestic  power ;  the  king's  single  life ;  his  adventurous 
od  enterprising  disposition,  which  slighted  all  danger,  to  such  a  degree, 
bat  be  would  not  only  stoutly  undergo  any  faunards,  but  often  court  and 
a*ite  tbetn ;  for,  with  a  small  party  he  would  march  against  the  fiercest  thieves  5 
«d  tnougb  they  were  superior  in  number,  yet  he  would  either  overtake  them 
>*  bin  speed,  or  terrify  and  restrain  them  by  the  power  of  his  name,  and  force 
bean  to  a  surrender.  He  would  sit  night  and  day  on  horseback,  while 
ofcaareo'  in  this  employment;  and  if  he  took  any  refreshment  or  food, it  was 
mt  little,  and  only  that  which  he  met  with  by  chance. 

Tbese  circumstances  made  the  Hamilton*  almost  confident  of  the  succession  j 
tot  an  it  neemed  to  them  n  long  way  about  to  wait  for  either  the  fortuitous  or 
lateral  causes  of  mortality,  they  studied  to  hasten  his  death  by  treachery.  A 
air  opportunity  to  effect  this  was  offered  them,  by  the  nocturnal  visits  of  the 
Linn;  to  bis  mistresses,  for,  on  such  occasions,  he  bad  but  one  or  two  atten- 
!  aatsu  But,  being  disappointed  herein,  they  resolved  to  cot  off  his  hope  of  n 
•e^golar  anceession,  by  hindering  bis  marriage  what  they  could;  although 
r  oho,  done  of  Albany,  when  be  was  regent,  seemed  to  nave  made  sufficieat  pro* 
>  talon  against  that  inconvenience;  for  when  he  renewed  the  ancient  league 
>etweca  the  French  and  Scots,  at  Rouen,  he  took  care  to  insert  the  article, 
[fiat  James  should  marry  the  eldest  daughter  of  Francis.  At  present,  bow* 
.•rcr,  there  were  two  impediments  in  the  way,  that  almost  cut  this  league 
tModer.  For  Francis,  being  delivered  out  of  the  bands  of  the  Spaniards, 
principally  through  the  activity  of  Henry  VIII.  had  entered  ioto  so  strict  an 
ftlliance  *lth  the  English,  that  the  Scottish  league  was  much  weakened  bv  it 
Besides  this,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Francis  was  just  dead,  notwithstanding; 
vb*eb.  James  being  desirous  of  the  alliance,  demanded  her  neat  sister  for 
his  wife,  and  sent  ambassadors  over  for  the  purpose ;  but  bcr  father  made  aa 

xrose,  alleging,  tbnt  his  daughter  was  of  so  weak  a  constitution,  that  there 
mrre  little  hopes  of  children  by  her,  and  hnrdly  any  likelihood  that  she  would 
herself  live  long. 
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About  the  same  lime,  *  similar  negotiation  was  carried  oa  villi  taw 
ror  Charles,  by  ambassadors «  and  at  length,  on  the  24th  of  April,  l£3i. 
monarch  sent  over  from  Toledo,  in  Spain,  Godescalc  Eric,  who.  for  tto 
greater  secrecy,  passed  through  Ireland  to  the  court  of  James.    After  decant- 
ing the  commands  which  he  had  in  charge  from  the  emperor,  roorcraiaa;  cat 
wrongs  offered  to  his  aoot  Katharine,  and  her  daughter,  by  king  Heary  ;  ar 
calling  of  a  general  council ;  the  rooting  out  the  sect  of  the  Lutberaaa ;  aad 
the  confirmation  of  an  alliance — the  emperor,  by  bis  letters,  gave  tbe  Lia* 
bis  choice  of  three  Marys,  who  were  all  of  his  blood.    Tbese  were,  Mary. 
to  Charles,  and  who  bad  been  a  widow  e? er  since  the  death  of  ber  baal 
Lewis,  of  Hungarj,  who  was  slain  in  battle  by  the  Turks  ;•  Mary  of  P< 
gal,  the  daughter  of  bis  sister  Leonora  ;f  and  Mary  of  Bogland,  bis 
bis  aunt  Katharine.    And  because  Charles  knew  that  James  was 
ehnable  to  this  last  match  than  the  others,  be  also  shewed  a  greater 
far  it ;  that  so  be  might  draw  tbe  king  off  from  bis  partiality  to  taw 
with  Francis ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  set  him  at  v ariance  with  Henry.    Ji 
made  answer,  that  the  marriage  with  England  was,  indeed,  in  many  rasp* 
most  advantageous,  but  that  it  was  a  business  of  such  uncertain  hope,  an 
as  of  great  danger  and  toil,  and  would  besides  be  encumbered  witb  aa 
obstacles,  that  his  single  life,  he  being  the  last  of  his  family,  coold  hardly  a 
the  delay ;  wherefore,  of  all  the  nieces  of  the  emperor,  be  told  biav,  taai 
daughter  of  Cbristiern,  king  of  Denmark,  by  Isabel,  the  sister  of  Cbariec,  wv 
be  tbe  most  suitable  and  convenient  match.    Sometime  aftcrwarda,  Cbnrirs 
wrote  from  Madrid,  in  reply  to  this  demand,  saying,  that  she  was  already 
promised  to  another ;  and  though  the  emperor,  by  offering  condition*,  ace-aotd 
rather  to  proloog  tbe  matter,  than  really  to  intend  tbe  accompli ih meat  of  a. 
yet  tbe  treaty  was  not « holly  laid  aside.    Matters  being  settled  aad  t 
borne,  James  resolved  to  take  a  voyage  round  all  bis  dominions,  ta 
curb  tbe  stubborn  spirits  of  the  islanders,  aad  make  them  more 
Accordingly,  be  first  sailed  to  tbe  Orkneys,  where  he  corrected  all 
by  apprehending  and  imprisoning  a  few  of  tbe  chiefs.    He  also  \ 
two  castles  there,  his  own,  and  that  of  tbe  bishop.    Afterwards  be  rmutf 
tbe  rest  of  tbe  islands,  and  sent  for  tbe  chief  men  to  him,  setsiaa:  aacb  as 
refused,  by  force.    He  laid  a  tax  on  them,  took  hostages,  and  carried  aw  a« 
with  bim  those  who  were  most  likely  to  prove  incendiaries ;  aad  patriae;  same 
of  his  own  people  into  their  fortresses,  he  sent  their  leading  mca,  sacs*  u 
Edinburgh,  and  others  to  Dunbar,  as  prisoners ;  for,  about  tbat  tiaae,  John* 
duke  of  Albany,  bad  surrendered  the  latter  place  to  tbe  kins;,  wbara*  uZ 
v    then,  bad  been  held  by  a  French  garrison.    In  tbe  month  of  Aagwst,  eve*: 
-  ^severity  was  used  against  tbe  Lutherans ;  some  were  compelled  to  sn*Lr  a 
public  recantation ;  and  others,  for  refusing  to  appear  upon  wanoai,  wrrv 
banished.    Two  were  burned,  of  which  one,  named  David  Straitoa,  was  Itee 
enough  from  Lutheraaism ;  but  be  was  accused  of  it,  only  because  aa  was  a 
little  refractory  in  paying  tithes  to  tbe  collectors,  and  so  was  pat  ta  aVaa 
only  for  a  supposed  crime.    In  an  assembly  which  the  Ling  ceased  to  be  can- 
vened  at  Jedburgh,  for  tbe  suppression  of  the  robbers  In  that  vicinity.  Water* 
Scott  was  condemned  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  sent  prisoner  to  tto 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  during  the  whole  of  this  retga.    Is 
the  same  month,  when  Francis,  as  I  said  before,  bad  excused  bis  daaghtrr  • 
marriage,  on  account  of  her  health,  but  withal  had  offered  tbe  king  any  etbr 
of  the  royal  blood,  James  sent,  as  bis  ambassadors  into  France,  James  ami 
of  Murray,  viceroy  of  the  realm,  and  William  Stuart,  bishop  of  AneiJcrt* 

•  Leoaora,  or  rather  Deaaor.  sbter  of  Chariea  V.  mirrM,  b  1410,  Baaaaai,  Use  of  rW 
total,  who  loft  tor  a  widow,  with  oao  daaghitr,  b  1S2I.  la  US*,  ato  aaamad  Ttmm*  t 
kin j  of  Fiasco;  tad  hi  1647.  toeaa*  a  widow  iho  aseoed  tias.  8to  dM  aft  IT  lis  w 
Spain,  1568.    Hor  daagbtor.  Mary,  tor o  awatioocd.  romaiaad  aiaglo  till  tor  dsatfh,  aa  147*. 


t  Mary,  of  Aastria,  tto  leeoad  aiat*r  of  CWIra,  bora  la  ISO*,  ojartiow.  aa  tail.  Uaat 
Jat«1loa.  kiag  of  Hangar?,  wto  was  killed  at  tto  toitlo  of  Moaata,  at  laa*.  Sao  aaasa  a 
vow  of  porpetaal  widow  tood,  aad  kopt  it  to  bar  death,  ia  IMS.     8to  was  a  loatwal  aw 

!!**•  "*■•■  #f  £raaa»aa,wto  cospbatatad  tor  ia  hat  ttagaat  traot  aatulod  •*'< 
C  hruuasa." 
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fcotfc  ctf  whom  went  by  tea;  and  John  Erskinc  by  land,  because  be  bad  tone 
commands  to  deliver  to  Henry  of  England  by  the  way*  Vq  them  was  added 
a  *oortb,  namely,  Robert  Reid,  who  was  a  gooc  man,  and  of  consummate  m  is* 
does.  Titer*  Mary  of  Boorbon,  the  daughter  of  Charles,  doke  of  Vendosme, 
a  IjmH  of  the  blood,  was  offered  to  them  as  a  fit  wile  for  their  king.  Other 
points  were  easily  agreed  upon ;  but  the  ambassadors,  fearing  that  this  mar- 
riage w/onld  not  please  their  master,  declined  a  formal  espousal,  till  they  had 
at-qaaiated  him  with  it.  In  the  mean  time,  Henry  of  England,  to  embarrass 
a  concern  which  was  upon  the  point  of  being  concluded,  sent,  in  November, 
the  bishop  of  St  David's*  into  Scotland,  who  brought  the  king  some  English 
books,  containing  several  points  of  the  Christian  religion,  desiring  him  to 
trod  tbem,  and  diligently  to  weigh  the  contents;  but  James,  instead  of  perus- 
ing them  himself,  gave  them  to  some  of  his  courtiers,  who  were  most  favour- 
able to  the  ecclesiastical  order,  to  inspect.  They  bad  scarcely  looked  upon 
tbem.  before  they  condemned  them  as  heretical ;  and  moreover,  highly  eon* 
gratnlated  the  king,  that  he  had  not  polluted  hiseje,  as  thejr  phrased  it,  with 
such  pestiferous  books.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  mission,  according  to 
report ;  but  some  aver,  that  these  ambassadors  brought  certain  secret  com- 
snontcations  Jo  James.  Afterwards,  the  same  bishop,  together  with  Wil- 
liam Howard,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  came  so  unexpectedly  to  Stirling, 
that  tbey  almost  surprised  the  king,  before  he  heard  any  news  of  their 
approach.  The  purport  of  their  errand  was,  that  Henry  desired  James  to 
appoint  a  day  of  interview,  when  tliey  might  confer  together ;  for  he  had 
thing*  of  high  moment  aud  importance,  and  of  great  advantage  to  both 
nations,  to  propound  to  him  personally.  In  this  message,  be  held  out  great 
bones,  that  if  other  matters  could  be  well  settled,  he  would  bestow  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  upon  James,  and  leave  him  king  of  all  Britain  after  his  demise ; 
and.  to  give  more  credit  to  these  promises,  he  offered  to  make  him,  for  the 
present,  duke  of  York,  and  viccro)  of  England.  James,  allured  by  these  largo 
and  fatten dc  piomises,  gave  his  consent,  and  fixed  a  day  for  the  meeting. 
Bat  there  were  two  factions  that  resolved  to  oppose  his  journey  into  Eog- 
land;  the  first  were  the  Hamilton*,  a  ho,  being  next  beirs  to  the  crown, 
Inhoared  privily  to  keep  the  king  from  marrying,  that  be  might  have  no  chil- 
dren to  exclude  them  from  the  succession.  In  the  next  place,  the  priests 
were  mightily  against  it,  and  their  pretences  were  seemingly  just  and  honest: 
for.  tir st,  tbey  alleged  the  danger  he  would  run,  if,  with  a  small  retinue,  be 
should  put  himself  into  the  power  of  his  old  enemy ;  who  would  oblige  him 
to  comply  with  his  will,  though  it  should  prove  ever  so  much  against  his  own 
tor  ti nation  and  interest.  They  enumerated  the  examples  of  his  ancestors,  who, 
ritbrr  through  their  own  credulity,  or  the  perfidiousness  of  the  enemy,  had  been 
**raan  iato  a  snare;  and  by  giving  way  to  flattering  promises  of  friendship, 
bid  brought  home  nothing  but  a  sense  of  their  ignominy  and  loss.  They  also 
u'zrd  the  unhappy  mistake  of  James  the  First,  who,  in  a  time  of  truce,  landed, 
a«  be  thought,  in  a  friendly  country,  and  a  as  there  kept  a  prisoner  eighteen 
;ra'*:  and  when,  at  last,  he  obtained  bis  liberty,  it  was  upon  snob  condi- 
tio nt.  as  he  neither  lawfully  eoold,  nor  ought  to,  have  accepted ;  besides  which, 
•  •id  they,  be  was  most  sordidly  sold  to  his'  own  subjects.  Moreover,  first 
V%!colm.  nnd  after  him  his  brother  William,  kings  of  Scotland,  were  brought 
<-'.  the  stage,  who  were  enticed  to  London  by  Henry  II,  and  then  carried  over 
ir.to  France,  to  make  a  show  of  assisting  in  a  war  there  against  the  sovereign 
ft  that  country,  a  ho  was  their  old  ally.  But,  added  they,  if  it  be  objected 
U'M  Henry  VIII.  will  do  none  of  these  things:  the  answer  is,  u  How  shall  we 
t*  assured  of  that?  Next,  is  it  not  a  great  point  of  imprudenos  to  venture 
fortuoe.  life,  and  dignity,  which  are  now  in  our  own  power,  into  the  hands  of 
toother?"  Farther,  the  priests,  thinking  that  all  their  concerns  were  at 
•ukc,  and  that  they  must,  now  or  ncicr.  stand  up  for  them,  obliged  James 


«•••  William  B«rtow,  D.D.  who  bid  b*ea  ptior  of  tba  ordar  of  8c  Asgatlia,  at 
B  »fc*»  *t»tM»i ,  acar  Maidanbaad.  Ha  waa,  at  tbia  lioie,  biabop  of  Aaapb,  aod  is  1 510  was 
t/.f*«wd  ii  Si  Dai  id*,  (torn  wbcooa  ba  waa  ramovad,  is  1547,  to  Batb  asd  Walls.  la  the 
#••*»  *  r  alary  ba  waat  abroad,  aad,  on  tha  accaaiioa  of  Elisabeth,  waa  suds  biabop  of  CtaV 
cfc«.s«r.     Ha  died  ia  lie*. 
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Beten,  arebJdsbop  of  St  Andrew's,  and  George  Criebton,  Viawap  of  Desxaat 
two  old  intra  men,  togo  to  court,  sad  there  proclaim,  M  That  religiea  wean 
be  betrajed  by  this  interview,  even  that  faith  which  had  been  heat  fw  m 
ana j  ages  by  their  ancestors,  and  which  had  all  along  preserved  iueefmdea 
till  that  very  day ;  hut  the  roio  of  which  would  be  attended  with  tbt  w4w 
destruction  of  the  kingdom."  They  added, "  that  to  forsake  their  rdigian  tan 
every  slight  occasion,  especially  at  such  a  time,  when  the  whole  world  esnra1 
with  arms  ia  their  hands  for  its  defence,  could  not  be  done  witkoat  great 
danger  to  the  present  times,  and  infamy  to  the  future ;  and,  moreover,  taa* 
It  would  be  a  thing  of  the  greatest  wickedness  and  impiety."  With  that 
engines  did  they  assail  the  mind  of  James,  who  of  himself  was  incase! 
enough  to  superstition ;  and  tkey  also  corrupted  those  courtiers,  oho  teed 
the  most  prevail  with  him,  desiring  them,  in  their  names,  to  promise  km  i 
great  sum  of  money ;  so  that,  by  these  artifices,  they  completely  alienated  an 
thoughts  from  the  promised  meeting.  Henry  took  this  dUappointmmt  ■ 
great  disdain,  as  indeed  be  had  reason  to  do,  and  thus  the  seeds  ofaiiiranta 
were  again  sown  between  the  two  mooarebs. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Scottish  king  was  weary  of  a  single  life;  and  by 
reason  of  foreign  embassies,  and  the  distraction  caused  by  court  feetaast  at 
home,  was  variously  agitated  in  his  mind.  All  parties  made  the  boms 
good  their  pretence,  but  some  aimed  at  their  own  private  advantage  safer 
that  specious  plea :  and  though  most  men  persuaded  the  king  to  aa  aaWi 
with  Charles,  on  account  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  empire  at  that  uat 
yet  he  rather  iaclined  to  an  alliance  with  France.  And  therefore,  sswa; 
the  matter  could  not  be  settled  by  ambassadors,  he  hisaself  resolves  t* 
sail  over  to  that  country  ;  and  accordingly,  fitting  out  a  small  fleet,  iht  sot 
he  could  equip  in  so  short  a  time,  be  on  the  20th  of  July  departed  from  IM 
none  knowing  his  destination.  Many  were  of  opinion,  that  his  deatga «» 
for  England,  to  visit  bis  uncle,  and  make  an  apology  for  breaking  of  c» 
appointed  interview  In  the  preceding  year.  But  when,  during  the  vfolreerel  a 
storm,  the  pilot  asked  him  what  course  he  should  steer,  be  said,  M  If  tarn 
be  a  necessity,  land  me  anywhere  hot  ia  England,"  his  mind  was  undented 
He  might  have  returned  home,  but  was  willing  rather  to  sail  rwnad  Seat 
land,  and  so  venture  into  the  western  ocean.  There,  too,  very  bad  weathw 
was  experienced,  so  that  by  the  advice  of  a  few  of  his  domestics,  abUe  as 
king  was  asleep,  he  was  carried  back  again.  When  be  awoke,  be  rcseaftd 
this  conduct  so  indignantly,  that  for  ever  aAer  he  bore  aa  implacable  sane! 
against  James  Hamiltoa,  with  whom  he  was  highly  offended  beasrt  «s 
account  of  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Leaaox.  Neither  was  be  ever  after  ee» 
pleased  with  the  rest  of  the  authors  of  this  counsel ;  and  there  were  seat 
who,  la  compliance  with  the  king's  angry  humour,  were  eontiaually  iaass* 
atiag,  that  Hamilton,  under  the  pretence  of  private  attendance  and  can. 
panied  him  on  purpose  to  defeat  his  object    Notwlthstnndiaf  tfc«. 


be  pat  to  sea  agala  with  a  great  train  of  nobles  oo  the  flrst  of  Septra** 
and  in  ten  days  arrived  at  Dieppe  In  Normandy.  From  thence,  that  at 
might  prevent  the  news  of  bis  arrival,  he  went  in  disguise,  with  mat  sprei 
to  the  town  of  Vendosme,  where  the  duke  then  was,  aad  saw  his  dents**, 
who,  happening  not  to  please  his  fancy,  he  hastened  on  to  court.  Tkeuja 
ho  came  unexpectedly  upon  Francis,  as  well  as  upon  the  whole  court,  yet 
he  was  honourably  received  by  him ;  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  NoveaabtL 
almost  against  his  will,  he  bestowed  in  marriage  his  daughter  Msfdalrjt 
upon  him ;  for  her  father,  as  1  related  before,  judgiag  the  eldest  of  Iht  tea 
sisters,  by  reason  of  her  sickly  nature,  unfit  to  bear  children,  offered  ban  as 
youngest,  or  any  other  woman  of  the  French  nobility,  lor  n  wile ;  but  Janet 
aad  Mucdalene  having  conceived  an  affection  for  each  other  by  uoniesit* 
enee,  which  was  now  confirmed  by  approaching,  seeing,  and  enscsuramj 
together,  neither  of  them  could  be  diverted  from  their  purpose. 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  oo  tbe  first  of  January,  in  the  year  laf*.  w 
the  great  joy  of  all ;  and  they  both  arrived  ia  Scotland  on  the  1Mb  of  )!«!• 
being  escorted  by  a  French  fleet.  She,  however,  lived  not  taag  after,  hat 
died  of  an  bertic  fever  on  tbe  seveatb  of  July  folio* lag,  to  the  great  grief  ef 
all  except  the  priests  j  for  they  feared  that  her  life  would  put  aa  sad  is  uW 
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toxwrj  sad  Kccntiousuesss,  because  they  knew  the  was  educated  under  Hie 
dUriptis*  of  her  auot  the  queen  of  Navarre.  At  for  others,  they  grieved  so 
much  for  her  death,  that  then  it  was,  as  I  think,  monrning-npparel  was  6rst 
Died  io  Scotland,  though  it  is  not  much  worn  at  present,  although  fashions 
roausoary  grow  to  an  excess  in  such  a  space  of  time,  which  is  now 
iboot  forty  years.  Ambassadors  were  soon  after  sent  into  France,  being 
cardinal  David  Beton  and  Robert  Maxwell,  to  bring  over  Mary  of  the  house 
>f  Goise,  widow  to  the  dnke  of  Longoeville ;  upon  whom,  the  king  foreseeing 
tat  be  shoo  Id  soon  be  a  widower,  had  fixed  his  mind,  in  expectation  of  that 
iruL  The  same  year,  the  earl  of  Both  well  having  gone  secretly  into 
BorJand,  and  held  private  cabals  there  with  the  people,  was  banished 
»ib  oat  of  that  kingdom,  Scotland,  and  France.  Moreover,  about  the 
»use  lime,  many  persons  were  accused  of  high  treason,  amongst  whom, 
toaa  Forbes,  an  active  young  man,  and  the  head  of  a  great  family  and 
action,  was  brought  to  an  unfortunate  end,  as  was  thought  through  the 
taloosy  of  the  Hontleya.  One  Straban,  a  man  fit  for  any  wicked  enter* 
mse,  who  had  been  long  very  familiar  with  Forbes,  and  was  either  privy 
u,  or  else  partaker  or  author  of,  all  bis  bad  actions,  conceiving  that  be 
tas  not  so  moon  respected  by  bim  as  be  thought  he  deserved,  applied  to 
ii»eoemy  Huntley,  and  to  him  acoaaed  Forbes  of  treason,  or,  as  many  think, 
«  there  plotted  the  accusation  with  Huntley  himself,  that  Forbes,  many 
ran  before,  bad  formed  a  design  to  kill  the  king.  The  crime  was  not 
aScteotiy  proved,  nor  were  the  witnesses  unexceptionable;  neither  was 
be  plot  of  bis  adversaries,  the  Huntley s,  against  his  life,  stated  in  the 
recess ;  yet  on  the  19th  of  July,  the  judges,  who  were  most  of  them  bribed 
T  Hontley,  condemned  him,  and  he  was  beheaded.  His  punishment  was 
I*  less  lamented,  because,  though  men  believed  him  guiltless  of  the  crime 
w  *biea  he  suffered,  yet  they  counted  him  worthy  of  death,  on  account  of 
be  dishonesty  of  his  former  life.  Straban,  the  discoverer,  because  he  had 
eaeealed  for  a  long  time  this  heinous  offence,  was  banished  Scotland,  and 
fved  omay  years  after  at  Paris,  but  in  so  lewd  and  debauched  a  manner, 
bat  sue  thought  him  a  fit  instrument  to  bring  about  any  wicked  purpose. 
V  king,  not  long  after,  as  if  be  had  repented  of  his  severity  against  Forbes, 
Mb  a  brother  ef  his  into  his  family ;  and  not  only  advanced  another  to  a 
•withy  marriage,  but  restored  to  him  the  estate  which  had  been  conns* 
ned. 

A  few  days  after  this  there  was  another  trial,  which  was  indeed  very 
uneatable,  on  account  of  the  accused  parties,  the  new  kind  of  wickedness 
barbed  on  them,  and  the  dreadfolness  of  the  punishment.  Joan  Douglas, 
uter  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  and  widow  of  John  Lyons,  lord  of  G I  am  mis,  with  her 
4a.  aad  also  ber  second  husband,  Gillespie  Campbell,  John  Lyons,  kinsman 
0  ber  former  husband,  and  an  old  priest,  were  accused  of  endeavouring  to 
"uoa  the  king.  All  these,  though  they  lived  continually  in  the  country, 
ar  from  court,  and  their  friends  and  servants  declared  nothing  upon  their 
taonaatioai  against  them  which  could  hurt  them,  yet  were  they  put  upon 
•*  rack  to  make  them  confess,  and  so  were  shut  up  in  Edinburgh  eastle. 
Viftk  day  after  the  execution  of  Forbes,  Joan  Douglas  was  burnt  alive, 
audit  the  great  commiseration  of  all  the  spectators,  who  were  much 
ifaied  by  the  nobleness  of  herself  and  her  husband ;  besides,  she  was  in 
barbae  of  her  youth,  mueb  commended  for  her  rare  beauty,  and  in  her 
"7  punishment  displayed  an  heroic  fortitude.  Bnt  that  which  most  moved 
be  frritngs  of  the  people,  was  the  persuasion  that  the  enmity  ngaiost  ber 
*oitbed  brother,  did  her  more  prejudice  than  the  crime  of  which  she  was 
""P+rtrd.    Her  husband  endeavoured  to  escape  out  of  the  castle  of  Edin- 

*  rib.  but  the  rope  being  too  short  to  let  him  down  to  the  foot  of  the  rock, 

*  broke  almost  all  the  bones  of  bis  body  in  the  fall,  and  so  ended  his  days. 
^*ir  son,  a  youth  of  more  innocent  simplicity,  than  to  have  the  suspicion 
f  «*cb  a  wickedness  justly  charged  npon  him,  was  shut  up  a  close  prisoner 
fc'b*  tame  cattle:  but  after  tbe  king's  death  he  was  released,  and  reco- 
"H  the  estate  which  had  been  taken  away  from  bis  parents.  Their  accuser 
'uYVUIium  Lyons,  who  was  nearly  related  to  the  family.  He  afterwards 
rrtervbjg  that  so  emioent  a  rate  waa  likely  to  he  rained  by  hit  fake  infoi- 

u*  a« 
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mation,  repented  when  it  wai  too  late,  ami  confessed  bis  offence  to  tie 
notwithstanding  which  he  coold  not  pre? ail  to  respite  the  pnnithrnini  U  u* 
condemned,  or  to  hinder  their  estates  from  being  confiscated. 

The  next  year,  on  the  lQth  of  June,  Mary  of  the  boose  of  Guise  arrived  « 
BaJcomie,  a  castle  belonging  to  James  laird  of  Lermont ;  froen  « 
was  conveyed  by  land  to  St.  Andrew's;  and  there,  in  a  (Treat 
of  the  nobility,  was  married  to  the  kiog.    At  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  which  was  1699,  many  persons  were  apprehended  oa 
Latheranism  ;  and,  about  the  end  of  February,  five  were  burned,  um 
recanted,  but  many  more  were  banished  ;  amongst  which  last  class  of 
ers  was  George  Buchanan,  who,  when  his  keepers  were  asleep,  uaaaV  **• 
escape  out  of  the  window  of  the  prison  in  which  he  was  outlined.    That  %r*r 
the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  son  at  St.  Andrew's;  and  the  next  tea*    t 
another,  at  the  same  place.    Both  this  year  and  the  former,  matters  v«rr 
rather  bushed  a  little,  than  entirely  composed ;  some  men  wanting  a  lruc>- 
more  than  an  occasion  to  rebel :  for  though  many  desired  it.  jet  no  mnm  < 
openly  avow  himself  as  the  bead  of  an  insurrection.    And  now,  beceaur 
king  bad  children  of  his  own  to  succeed  him,  he  became  more  coomorat 
settled  establishment,  which  made  him  despise  the  nobility  as  an  inactive 
nn warlike  race,  who  were  not  likely  to  attempt  any  thing  against 
his  family,  that  was  thus  riveted  and  confirmed  by  male  issue.    He 
applied  bis  mind  to  extravagant  buildings;  in  consequence  of  which 
in  so  much  need  of  money  tor  his  works,  that,  being  as  covetoes  m  atvn 
indigent,  both  factions  of  nobles  and  priests  were  equally  afraid,  nasi  rao 
endeavoured  to  divert  the  tempest  from  one  to  the  other.    Accordingly.  «arv 
ever  the  king  complained  of  the  lownessof  his  exchequer  amongst  haafne*±» 
one  party  would  extol  the  riches  of  the  other,  as  if  the  same  were  a  prey  read* 
for  seizure ;  and  the  king,  by  hearkening  sometimes  to  the  one,  aad  sasa* 
times  to  the  other,  kept  both  in  suspense  between  hope  and  fear.    At  u»» 
time,  ambassadors  came  out  of  England  to  court,  desiring  the  king  to  aw~ 
his  uncle  at  York,  promising  him  great  advantages  by  the  inter* 
making  a  long  harangue  concerning  the  love  aod  good-will  of  their 
towards  him.    Upon  this,  the  faction  that  opposed  the  priests, 
him,  by  all  means,  to  resort  thither  at  the  time  appointed  ;  which,  whew  f 
ecclesiastical  body  heard,  they  thought  their  order  would  be  reined,  sf  e~ 
did  not,  by  hindering  the  proposed  meeting,  disturb  the  union  of  the  t« 
kings,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  betwixt  their  own  sovereign  asad  1 
nobles.    On  considering  the  various  ways  for  effecting  their  object,  wo  cwj»r« 
seemed  more  expedient  for  the  prevention  of  the  threatened  evil, 
avail  them  selves  of  the  king's  desire  of  money,  and  to  make 
large  subsidies.    Accordingly,  tbey  placed  before  his  eyes  the  $ 
the  danger,  and  the  doubtful  and  uncertain  credit  of  the 
enemy ;  adding,  that  he  might  obtain  a  greater  sum  of  money  at 
an  easier  manner.    In  the  first  place,  they  promised  to  give  him  of  their  o«  * 
thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold  yearly,  and  that  all  the  rest  of 
should  be  at  his  service,  in  case  of  future  emergencies.    They 
that  out  of  the  goods  of  those  who  rebelled  against  the  authority  of 
and  the  majesty  of  the  king;  and  who,  by  troubling  the  pence  of  eW  caw 
by  new  and  wicked  errors,  would  subvert  all  piety,  overthrow  the  rigs** 
magistracy,  and  abrogate  ancient  institutions ;  be  might  bring  above 
dred  thousand  pieces  more  yearly  into  his  exchequer,  if  he 
them  to  nominate  a  chief  justice,  to  determine  in  cases  of 
they  coold  not  themselves,  by  law,  sit  in  capital  eases,  to  coed 
They  stated,  that,  in  the  management  of  the  process,  there  would  he  aw  4 
ger,  nor  any  want  of  proof  against  offenders,  since  thousands  of  mm  werr  :- 
the  habit  of  reading  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  ofdiataar*;  . 
concerning  the  power  of  the  pope ;  of  contemning  the  ancient  rites  of  tsWcaarv i 
and  of  detracting  from  the  reverence  and  observance  due  to  religious persw* 
who  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God.    This  they  urged  upon)  beam  «  .» 
such  energy,  that  he  appointed  them  a  judge  according  to  their  ova  heart* 
who  was  James  Hamilton,  natural  brother  to  the  earl  of  Arran.    He  eras  awsi 
who  already  lay  under  great  obUgatioos  to  the  priesthood,  for  the 
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which  he  lid  received  from  tbem ;  and  as  be  had  incurred  the  royal  displeasure, 
hf  wti  now  desirous  of  reoommending  himself  to  favour,  by  the  perpetration 
uf  jome  set,  however  cruel,  as  an  atonement. 

About  the  same  time,  his  coosin-german,  James  Hamilton,  sheriff  of  Lin- 
li thpow,  who  bad  been  loos;  in  exile,  obtained  permission  to  return  into 
Scotland,  where  be  bad  commenced  a  soit  against  James  the  bastard ;  but, 
id  learning  what  danger  the  favourers  of  the  reformed  doctrine  ran,  he  sent 
bit  too  with  a  message  to  the  king,  just  as  he  was  going  over  into  Fife.  The 
tow;  man  having  very  opportunely  met  him  before  he  went  on  board,  filled 
:i*  mind,  which  was  naturally  suspicious,  with  fearful  presages,  that  the  cora- 
x-m.on  granted  to  Hamilton  would  be  of  serious  consequences,  and  perni- 
aooj  to  the  whole  kingdom,  noless  be  prevented  the  sophistry  by  another 
itntagem.  The  king,  who  was  then  on  bis  passage  into  Fife,  sent  yoong 
ilaaullon  back  to  Edinburgh,  with  orders  to  the  exchequer  court,  for  the 
nunediate  assembling  of  James  Lermont,  James  Kirkaldy,  and  Thomas 
Snline,  of  whom  the  first  was  master  of  the  household,  the  second  lord-high 
rrasorer,and  neither  of  tbem  averse  to  the  reformed  religion ;  but  the  third,  who 
'at  fitmly  attached  to  the  popish  faction,  was  the  king's  secretary.  These 
»rrt  all  ordered  to  meet;  and  the  king  commanded  tbem  to  give  the  same 
rrdit  to  the  messenger  as  they  would  do  to  himself,  if  he  were  present ;  and 
o  took  the  ring  off  bis  finger,  and  sent  it  them  as  a  known  token  between 
tea.  Having  consolted  together,  they  caused  James  to  be  apprehended, 
'kite  he  was  preparing  himself  for  his  journey,  after  dinner,  and  comnjitted 
m  prisoner  to  the  castle.  But,  understanding  by  their  spies  at  court,  that 
lr  king  was  pacified,  and  that  Hamilton  would  in  consequence  be  released, 
kv  became  alarmed  on  account  of  the  public  danger,  as  well  as  their  own ; 
raring  that  a  man  equally  factions  and  powerful,  would  be  provoked  to  exer- 
u*  a  bitter  and  cruel  revenge,  for  the  ignominy  and  affront  which  ho  had 
o-med.  To  avert  this,  they  repaired  immediately  to  the  king,  and  laid 
tfore  him  the  perilous  consequences  of  suffering  so  crafty  and  fierce  a  per- 
va  to  be  set  at  liberty,  withont  a  legal  inquiry.    The  king,  upon  this,  came 

0  Edinburgh,  and  from  thence  removed  to  Seaton,  where  he  caused  James 
9  br  brought  to  his  trial,  and  in  a  court  duly  constituted,  according  to  the 
aiUaof  the  country,  he  was  condemned,  and  had  his  bead  struck  off;  while  his 
*dy  was  dismembered  after  execution,  and  the  quarters  were  hong  up  in  the 
»Mie  places  of  the  city.  The  crimes  objected  against  him,  in  the  name  of  the 
*r :,  were,  that,  on  a  certain  day,  he  had  broken  open  the  royal  bedchamber, 
"'!>  a  design  to  kill  him ;  and  that  bo  had  carried  on  secret  designs  with  tho 
vodas  faction,  who  were  declared  public  enemies.  Few  grieved  for  his 
r>ih,  because  of  the  wickedness  of  bis  former  life,  save  only  bis  own  kin- 
fH,  sad  the  ecclesiastics,  who,  in  a  manner,  bad  placed  all  the  hopes  of 
»'ir  fortunes  upon  him  alone. 

Frua  this  time  forward,  the  king  increased  in  his  suspicions  of  the  nobility ; 
*d.  hetides,  bis  mind  was  so  distracted  with  cares,  that  he  could  not  enjoy 
**  qmct  sleep,  heiog  cootinually  tormented  with  dreams ;  of  which  one,  more 
roarkable  than  the  rest,  made  a  great  noise.  It  was  reported,  that,  in  hi* 
'**!>.  he  saw  James  Hamilton  running  at  him  with  bis  drawn  sword ;  and 
"'»  be  first  cot  off  his  right  arm,  then  his  left,  and  threatened  bim  shortly  to 

<ne  and  take  away  bis  life,  and  then  disappeared.  When  he  awoke  in  a 
riiht,  and  was  much  perplexed  about  the  event  of  bis  dream,  woid  wa* 
r"«rbt  hiss,  that  both  his  sons  died,  almost  at  tho  same  moment,  one  at  St. 
"'?"«'».  and  the  other  at  Stirling. 

M ran » bile,  there  was  neither  a  certain  peace,  nor  yet  an  open  war,  with 
,,r  kiog  0f  England,  who  had  been  long  since  offended ;  insomuch,  that,  with* 
•t  405  formal  declaration  of  hostilities,  ravages  were  committed,  for  the  sakn 

1  i  luodcr,  on  the  borders  of  Scotland.  When  restitution  was  demanded  for 
Kf  fe  agressions,  the  English  refused  to  return  any  favourable  answer;  which 

'*"  •)!  men  see,  that  Henry  resented,  with  great  indignation,  the  refusal  to 

•  him  at  York.    James,  though  assured  that  war  was  certain,  for  which 

'  'tade  the  necessary  preparations,  by  raising   recruits,  appointing   his 

'  !**r.  the  earl  of  Murray,  general-in-chicf,  and  putting  the  country  into  a 

^Icte  state  of  defence ;  yet  be  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  English,  for  the 
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purpose  of  composing  matters,  if  potable,  without  fetor*.  un 
George  Gordon  wee  tent  to  the  borders,  with  a  small  fbfoa,  to 
pillaging  Incursions  of  the  enemy.  The  Bnglish,  despising  the  k 
number  of  their  opponents,  under  Gordon,  hastened  to  bora  Jedbstrgh ;  bet 
George  Home,  with  four  hundred  horse,  encountered,  and  charge*:  them  m 
briskry,  that,  after  a  short  fight,  on  -seeing  the  Gordons  approach,  they  vcr* 
dismayed,  and  sought  their  safety  in  fight  There  were  not  many  slaea,  hat 
several  were  taken  prisoners.  James  Lermoot,  who  bad  been  sent  to  oer*- 
tiate  about  a  peaee,  at  Newcastle,  could  obtain  no  answer ;  and,  in  order  oat 
the  war  might  be  carried  on  more  covertly,  he  was  commanded  to  retarn  via 
the  Bnglish  army.  Moreover,  John  Erskine  and  another,  who 
ambassadors  from  Scotland,  met  that  army  at  York*  where  they  were 
by  Howard,  the  general,  and  never  dismissed  till  they  name  to 
James,  being  assored  by  his  spies,  before  the  return  of  his  ambasanda 
Bnglish  forces  were  approaching,  formed  bis  camp  at  Falkirk,  about 
miles  from  the  borders.  Here  he  rested,  and  sent  George  Gordon  ~ 
ten  thousand  men,  to  keep  tbe  enemy  in  check,  and  prevent  their 
yet  be  did  nothing  very  considerable,  and  had  not  so  much  as  a  slight 
with  the  English.  Tbe  king  of  Scotland  was  mighty  earnest  to  give  bmu&r.  n* 
the  nobility  resisted  it  with  such  vehemence,  that  be  was  full  of  wrath,  nod  bom 
out  in  a  rage  against  them,  calling  tbem  cowards,  and  unworthy  of  oV-t 
ancestors,  every  now  and  then  telling  them,  that,  since  they  betrayed  hum  a* 
and  his  own  family  would  do  that  which  they  had  basely  reroned  to 
Neither  eould  he  be  appeased,  though  they  came  about  htm,  and  asftd 
that  he  had  done  enough  for  bis  honour ;  that  be  bad  not  only  kept  the 
lish  army,  which  was  long  in  raising,  and  bad  invaded  Scotland  with  gm* 
boasting,  from  roving  about  for  plunder,  bot  that  also,  for  the  space  of  «o& 
days,  during  which  it  bad  remained  in  the  country,  it  was  so  pent  op  *• 
never  to  be  able  to  march  above  a  mile  from  the  borders.  For,  nftcr  the  Eqc 
lish  came  oot  of  Berwick,  they  went  as  far  as  Kelso,  up  against  tbe  tarnm 
and  there  being  informed  of  the  march  of  the  Scottish  army,  they  on  as*  d  o*r- 
tbe  ford,  being  so  fearful  of  engaging,  that  they  rushed  Into  the  river  with  is* 
utmost  precipitation  and  disorder ;  every  one,  on  crossing  over,  lorn 
colours,  and  making  tbe  best  of  his  way  home.  Gordon,  in  tbe 
who  saw  all  this  at  a  distance,  neither  stirred,  nor  made  any 
their  rear,  for  which  the  king  conceived  an  implacable  hatred 
Maxwell,  to  appease  his  anger  as  much  as  be  could,  promised,  if 
thoosaod  men,  to  march  into  England  by  the  Solway,  aad  perform  »v 
considerable  service.  And  he  woold  have  been  as  good  as  his  word*  of  at 
king,  who  was  exceedingly  angry  with  the  nobility,  bael  not  grvcm  om-i 
letters  and  a  commission  to  Oliver  Sinclair,  brother  to  the  laird  of  Roast*  ■ 
but  which  be  was  on  no  account  to  open  till  a  certain  time.  TV 
the  commission  was,  that  the  whole  army  should  acknowledge 
their  commander-in-chief;  and  tbe  motive  of  James  in  granting  the  ami 
ares,  that  in  the  event  of  bis  troops  galnlog  the  day,  the  glory  of  the  vaeiro 
might  not  redound  to  the  nobles.  When  they  came  into  the  hostile 
where  about  five  hundred  English  oavalry  appeared  on  the  hilhu 
csused  himself  to  be  lifted  up  on  hipa  by  those  of  his  party,  and 
mandate  to  be  read  aloud ;  upon  which,  tbe  whole  army  waa  so  oT 
especially  Maxwell,  that  tbe  soldiers  broke  their  ranks,  and  JeH 
sion,  intermingling  promiseoosly  with  each  other. 

The  English,  on  the  elevated  ground,  perceiving  tbe  advantage  whseh  ui« 
confusion  afforded  them,  and  which  was  so  contrary  to  their  est 
military  affairs,  immediately  seined  the  opportunity,  and  rushed  down* 
ing  to  their  wonted  manner,  with  a  great  shoot,  upon  their 
were  token  by  surprise,  and  knew  not  whether  to  fight  or  fiy.    In 
of  this  sudden  attack  and  disorder,  horse,  foot,  and  baggage, 
nately  driven  into  tbe  adjoining  marshes,  where  numbers  wore 
ers,  and  many  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Scottish 
«bn  »old  them  to  the  English. 

When  the  fatal  intelligence  of  the  toss  of  his  army  was  brought  to  the 
who  was  at  no  great  distance,  his  mind  became  much  sayitatod  by 
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ktaomr  aassioas  of  indignation,  anger,  and  grief;  fo  that  be  waa  distracted 
between  the  desire  of  punishing  what  ha  termed  the  perfldiousncss  of  bit  own 
people,  tad  the  necessary  consideration  of  retrieving  the  public  affairs.  Bot 
n  dei perate  was  the  state  of  things,  that  it  seemed  most  advisable  to  eon- 
Jode  a  tnwe  with  the  BnsJiah ;  and  to  recall,  on  the  best  terms  that  could  be 
idopted,  Archibald  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  from  exile.  Amidst  this  per- 
rfeiity,  the  king,  being  exhausted  with  watebiug,  fasting,  and  anxiety,  died 
i  few  days  after,  on  the  13tb  of  December,  leaving  a  daughter  as  heiress  to 
be  throne,  theogh  a  child  only  eight  days  old. 

Be  was  baried  on  the  14th  of  January,  in  the  monastery  of  Hotyrood,  near 
ih  frst  wife  Magdalene.  In  his  lifetime,  bis  eonntenanoe  and  personal 
am  were  very  comely ;  hia  stature  indifferently  tall,  bot  his  strength  exceeded 
he  proportion  of  hia  body ;  his  wit  waa  sharp,  not  not  snflklently  cultivated 
rith  learning,  which,  however,  was  the  molt  of  the  times.  In  his  diet  he  waa 
paring ;  he  aeidom  drank  wine ;  and  be  waa  most  patient  of  labour,  cold,  heat, 
ad  hanger,  for  he  would  often  sit  on  horseback,  night  and  day,  in  the  coldest 
Hater,  that  so  he  might  catch  the  thieves  in  their  retreats,  unawares ;  and 
is  activity  struck  such  a  terror  into  them,  that  they  abstained  from  their 
til  practices,  as  if  he  had  always  been  piesent  among  them.  He  was  so  well 
eqaaiated  with  the  customs  of  bis  country,  that  be  would  give  just  answers 
oDcerning  weighty  matters,  while  travelling  on  the  road,  with  great  readiness 
•d  exactness ;  and  be  was  also  easy  of  aeeess,  even  to  the  poorest  Bui 
ii  virtues  were  almost  eoualied  by  as  many  vioes ;  yet  they  had  this  allevie* 
ioa,  that  they  seemed  rather  to  be  imputed  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
ban  to  bis  own  natural  disposition.  For  such  an  universal  licentiousness 
ad  overrun  nil,  that  publie  discipline  oonld  not  be  retrieved,  but  with  exces- 
»e  strictness  and  severity.  What  made  him  so  covetous  of  money,  was 
be  circumstmnce,  that  when  he  was  under  the  guardianship  of  others,  he  was 
derated  with  great  parsimony ;  and  when  he  came  of  age,  he  entered  into 
a  earory  palace,  where  he  found  all  the  moveables  cmbeanled ;  so  that  every 
torn  was  to  be  new-furnished  at  once,  while  his  trustees  had  expended  the 
Mil  revenue  on  oses  which  be  wholly  disapproved.  Those  who  had  the 
titration  of  his  youth,  instead  of  teaching  htm  Virtue,  indulged  his  inolinu- 
itn  to  women),  because,  by  that  means,  they  hoped  to  have  him  longer  under 
»rir  nmnagement.  A  great  part  of  the  nobility  did  not  much  lament  his 
tath,  because  he  bad  banished  some  of  them,  and  kept  others  in  prison  ; 
AUemauy  again,  being  disgusted  with  bis  conduct  and  severity,  chose  rather  to 
mender  themselves  to  the  king  of  England,  though  an  enemy,  than  commit 
njtaselves  to  the  anger  of  their  own  sovereign. 
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M axt  Stuabt,  tuec—tUd  ktr  Fctktr,  A.  />.  1544. 

Tat  king  dyieg  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  rather  ofgrief  than  disease,  and  the 
awaits  of  former  times  being  rather  hushed  asleep  than  composed,  wise  men 
wesaw  a  great  tempest  impending  over  Scotland,  the  like  of  which  they 
ad  themselves  never  beheld,  nor  ever  read  of  in  ancient  records.  The  king, 
ho  bad  not  so  much  as  ordered  his  domestic  affairs,  left  a  daughter,  born 
boat  eight  days  before  bis  death,  heiress  to  the  crown*  With  respect  to 
tote  of  the  nobility  who  bad  borne  the  chief  sway,  they  were  either  slain  in 
attic,  or  erne  were  exiles  and  prisoners  in  an  enemy's  coontry.  But  even 
they  had  been  at  home,  their  private  animosities  and  dissensions  on  account 
I  religion,  which  were  stifled  through  fear  during  the  king's  life,  would,  on 
k  removal  of  that  restraint,  in  all  likelihood  have  broken  forth  afresh  into 
ew  oaarrels  aaaong  themselves ;  so  that  there  was  little  probability  of  their 
rtlng  with  sobriety  and  discretion. 

4nd  beanies,  they  wore  engaged  in  a  war  against  a  moat  powerful  monarch  5 
f  whose,  every  one,  aooording  to  hia  hopes  or  fears,  expressed  his  opinion  an 
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to  the  use  that  be  would  make  of  bif  late  Yictory.  He  that  was  the 
tire  heir,  aod  next  to  the  crown,  as  he  was  not  commonly  reported  to  am 
much  virtue,  even  for  the  conduct  of  bis  private  life,  so  he  had  as  little  rcpottou 
for  the  counsel  or  valour  necessary  to  the  government  of  a  kiagdoav.  A*  *-» 
the  cardinal,  he  thinking  that  these  public  calamities  afforded  htm  a  ft  oseu  - 
tunity  to  aggrandize  himself,  and  make  a  display  of  bis  greatness  to  the  e*» 
of  his  own  order,  and  also  to  the  French  party,  attempted  an  exploit  fo,o*  - 
bold  and  imprudent  For  with  the  purchased  aid  of  Henry  BtaW  a 
mercenary  priest,  he  fabricated  a  false  will  in  the  name  of  the  king,  aarr*.i 
be  nominated  himself  to  the  supreme  authority,  with  three  of  the  prion;* 
nobility  to  be  his  coadjutors.  He  was  in  great  hopes  that  this  project  ««-: 
succeed,  from  the  disposition  of  the  earl  of  Arrao,  one  of  bis  assessors,  sot 
partners  in  the  administration,  and  who,  iostead  of  betas;  tatnaleet,  «h 
rather  inclinable  to  be  easy  and  quiet  And  besides  this,  the  earl  was  arari 
related  to  him,  being  the  son  of  the  cardinal's  asnt.  Moreover,  theoaow- 
tunity  to  seise  the  supreme  power  seemed  argent  and  to  require  haste,  tu: 
he  might  gain  possession  of  it  before  the  return  of  the  exiles  aad  captives  o* 
of  England,  to  prevent  them  from  having  any  share  in  the  settlement  of  iu 
honour  upon  him.  For  he  was  not  only  afraid  of  their  inflaeace  aad  soot 
larity,  but  apprehensive  that  their  minds  were  alienated  from  him  oa  acconsi  > 
their  religious  differences.  For  this  cause,  presently  alter  the  demise  oJ  at 
king,  he  issued  an  edict  concerning  the  appointment  of  the  four  governor*  • 
the  kingdom.  He  also  gained  some  of  the  nobles,  by  promises  aad  prtK»i» 
to  engage  io  his  interest;  bat  especially  the  queen-dowager,  abo  **• 
somewhat  disaffected  to  the  adverse  party.  Hamiltoo,  the  head  of  *.'-*. 
faction,  was  a  man  far  from  ambitious  views,  and  rather  willing  to  rot  .. 
quetness,  if  his  relatioos  would  have  suffered  him ;  but  they  studjisf  '>" ' 
own  honour  and  interest  more  than  his  inclination  or  advantage,  nattered  l< 
youthful  mind  night  and  day  with  hopes,' and  advised  him  by  no  mesas  t».ct 
slip  the  fair  opportunity  that  was  now  pat  into  his  hands ;  for  they  oiot 
rather  have  things  in  a  combustion,  than  live  iu  a  settled  and  private  eso6- 
tion  of  life.  And  besides,  a  general  hatred  to  the  cardioal  gained  them  su» 
friends,  who  were  indignant  of  the  bondage  they  endured  under  a  saerces*"* 
priest  They  had  also  some  appearance  of  hope,  which,  though  aaeertsu  j 
itself,  yet  was  not  inefficacious  to  stir  op  men's  endeavours,  that  since  Hsaulf* 
wa<  the  next  heir,  and  a  female,  only  a  few  days  old,  alone  stood  betviit  k  ■ 
and  the  crown,  she  might  meet  with  many  mischances,  either  caseally  or  '  * 
the  fraud  of  her  guardians,  before  she  became  marriageable.  Taos,  ou* 
they  were  laying  the  foundations  of  their  future  power,  it  seamed  ssost  & 
vi sable,  not  to  neglect  the  advantage  which  the  preseot  state  of  things  of" 
ed.  and  to  augur  well  for  the  exaltation  of  the  Hamiltons;  bat  if  tbatnpr 
tation  deceived  tbem,  they  flattered  tbemsehes  it  would  not  be  dmVeJi  *' 
them  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  a  young  princess,  who,  in  the  bcgiaatar,  *f»" 
rsjgn,  nould  study  to  secure  the  respect  of  all  men. 
•  Whilst  things  were  in  this  state  In  Scotland,  the  king  of  England,  eua-: 
with  extraordinary  joy  for  the  victory  at  Solway,  sent  for  the  chief  cf  o> 
prisoners  up  to  London ;  where,  after  they  had  been  imprisoned  in  theTw 
two  da>s,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Thomas,  ahich  was  the  91st  of  D*c*w>- 
they  were  brought  all  through  the  longest  part  of  the  eity,  as  if  thev  of* l 
be  shewn  as  a  publio  spectacle  to  the  people.  On  coming  to  Whites* 
which  was  the  royal  ooort,  they  were  sharply  reproved  by  the  chaaerfW  •» 
violator*  of  the  league ;  and,  after  he  had  made  a  long  discourse  eaecttw-c 
the  goodness  and  clemency  of  his  king,  who  had  remitted  much  of  the  nc  * 
of  justice  which  he  might  hate  used  towards  them,  they  were  distn**^' 
about  into  seteral  families,  with  whom  they  lodged  as  prisoners  at  htft* 
There  were  set  en  of  the  nobility,  aod  twenty-four  of  the  gentry,  asaoac  tar* 
ca;»tive*.  But  a  ben  the  news  came,  which  a  as  less  than  three  days  alter  aV* 
thnt  their  Ling  a  as  dead,  and  had  left  one  only  daughter  as  las  bam* 
Ilrun  thought  it  a  lit  opportunity  to  conciliate  and  unite  the  minds  a***- 
i!.'  Scots  and  English  in  a  bond  of  union,  by  espousing  bis  son  to  the  iane* 
fitinn.  He  therefore  had  the  prisoners  recalled  to  ooort,  wware  be  toss**** 
some  fit  persona  to  sound  their  inclination  In  this  oase;  and  watjn,  after  bnat 
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Vindlv  estertained,  they  promised  to  contribute  their  assistance  towards  tbo 
match,  m  far  as  the?  might  without  detriment  to  their  own  or  the  pnblio 
honour,  on  the  first  of  January,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1643,  they  were 
all  released,  and  sent  back  towards  Scotland.  On  their  arrival  at  Newcastle, 
nod  giving  hostages  to  Thomas  Howard  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  regard  to  other 
natters,  they  were  set  free,  and  so  returned  home.  There  came  also  with 
ihrro  the  two  brothers  of  the  Douglas  family,  being  just  then  restored  to 
[heir  country,  after  fifteen  years  of  banishment  They  were  all  received  with 
he  gratolatlon  of  the  major  part  of  the  people ;  bnt  the  cardinal,  who  saw 
b;t  storm  gathering  against  him,  and  made  no  doubt  that  the  prisoners  and 
rviles  would  both  oppose  him  in  the  parliament,  had  taken  care  to  be  chosen 
ercnt  before  their  arrival.  This  honour,  however,  he  did  not  enjoy  long,  for, 
nthio  a  few  days,  bis  fraud  in  counterfeiting  the  king's  will  and  testament 
*ing  discovered,  he  was  turned  out  of  his  place,  and  James  Hamilton,  earl 
(  Arran,  was  made  regent,  through  a  desire  which  some  bod  to  ingratiate 
h*mscrves  with  htm,  as  being  the  next  heir  to  the  orown.  Otberi  foresaw, 
dok  before,  the  cruelty  of  the  cardinal  in  matters  of  religion,  and  there- 
ore  provided  against  it  by  lessening  bis  power.  Their  fear  was  increased  by 
>  schedule  found  among  the  king's  papers  after  his  death,  wherein  the  names 
>f  above  three  hundred  of  the  nobility  were  mentioned  as  criminals ;  and 
aoofst  them,  he  who  was  now  chosen  regent  stood  the  first  on  the  list 
sat  was  to  have  been  questioned.  This  made  bis  election  very  grateful  to 
be  majority,  because  it  seemed  the  most  probable  means  to  release  many 
ma  danger,  and  to  curb  the  pride  of  the  priests.  Besides,  he  did  himself 
tilKntiy  read  the  books  which  treated  of  the  controversies  about  religion ; 
nd  the  quietness  and  retirement  of  his  former  life,  far  remote  from  the  ambi* 
km  of  a  court,  made  many  hope  that  be  would  be  sober  and  moderate  io  bis 
ovemment ;  in  addition  to  which,  while  out  of  the  magistracy,  he  had  not  as 
ict  discovered  any  inactivity  or  sloggishness  of  mind* 

Io  the  parliament  which  was  held  in  March,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  came  ambassa- 
dor from  England,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  marriage  and  settling  a 
*tee.  He  put  some  of  the  nobility  in  mind  of  their  promise ;  while  others,  as 
'port  goes,  he  tempted  wish  money.  The  queen-mother,  the  cardinal,  and 
be  whole  faction  of  priests,  were  not  only  against  this  peace,  but  laboured 
ft  obviate  it  by  disturbing  some  members  and  counsellors,  and  corrupting 
•hers.  In  oonseuuenee  of  this,  to  prevent  their  sobeme  from  being  pot  to  the 
ote  by  the  general  consent  of  almost  the  whole  parliament,  the  cardinal,  while 
•e  numbers  were  taking,  was  confined  to  his  chamber.  In  his  absence,  they 
asily  agreed  upon  the  marriage  of  the  young  queen,  and  other  matters ;  and 
treties  wen*  promised  to  be  sent  to  England  for  the  performance  of  them.  Tbo 
ariioaJ  was  kept,  at  the  intercession  of  the  queen-mother,  in  a  loose  kind  of 
oitody  by  Seton,  who  was  periuaded,  for  a  sum  of  money,  shortly  after,  to  let 
«•  co  at  large.  The  peaee  which  seemed  thus  to  be  settled,  to  the  great  ad- 
utageof  both  kingdoms,  after  the  great  dread  of  an  impending  war,  every  one 
fotgat  would  be  lasting ;  and  therefore,  the  merchants,  who  for  some  years 
*d  been  hindered  from  trading,  went  to  sea,  and  laded  a  number  of  ships  with 
be  best  commodities  they  could  procure  for  the  time  allotted  them.  Edin- 
«nr h  sent  out  twelve  vessels ;  and  other  places  of  that  circuit,  which  is  the 
*H*st  part  of  Scotland,  fitted  out  ships,  each  according  to  their  respective 
hiiities.  This  fleet,  io  confidence  of  the  peace  with  England,  drew  nearer 
btt  coast  than  they  needed  to  have  done,  and  when  the  wind  was  calm,  some 
I  them  lay  there  at  anchor ;  and  others  entered  into  the  ports,  by  which 
ttsos  they  exposed  themselves  to  the  depredation  of  the  English,  had  there 
***  any  alarm  of  war. 

About  the  same  time.  John  Hamilton,  abbot  of  Paisley,  and  David 
'tater.  returned  from  Fraoee.  These  men  instantly  threw  off  the  mask 
'ilk  which  they  had  disguised  themselves  before  for  so  many  years,  and  soon 
*ns  to  play  the  old  tricks  that  were  natural  to  them.  They,  as  persons 
located  in  the  school  of  profaneness,  and  not  in  that  of  piety,  became  the 
tsrjeader*  at  court,  in  prompting  men  to  all  manner  of  immorality.  The 
irdinal,  aa  be  was  restored  to  his  liberty  unexpectedly,  being  of  a  proud 
•*  haughty  disposition,  which  was  aggravated  by  the  repulse  be  had  received. 
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and  by  tbe  ignaaelny  attending  the  detection  of  hiarraaaVeoj njpa* 
sioas  whatsoever  to  distort  the  public  ooaeord.  First  of  all,  be 
eatcd  with  tbe  qucen^towager ;  and  they  both  took  it  fax  great 
that  tbe  Douglases,  who,  for  tbe  many  beneits  they  had  reoi ' 
English,  moat  needs  be  their  mat  friends,  should  immediately, 
of  so  many  years,  be  admitted  into  the  partiament-hoo^e,  to 
weightiest  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Besides,  they  feared  a  e 
established  religion,  the  consequence  of  which  mast  needs  be  a 
league  with  France.  Upon  this,  the  earrtiaal,  with  tbe  eooaeat  of  law 
aommoned  a  convocation  of  priests,  and  extorted  from  them  a  greet 
money,  under  the  plea,  that  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  tbe  rain  of 
ohorcb.  Part  of  this  money  waa  paid  to  some  of  the  nobles  of  taw  a«H**av 
faction,  and  many  large  promises  were  made  to  them  besides,  to  iadae 
to  give  the  promised  hostages  to  the  English.  And.  with  regard  10 
were  lately  returned  from  captivity,  and  bad  left  their  children)  < 
aa  sureties  for  their  return,  he  obliged  them  not  to  prefer  those  pledges,  bn- 
ever  dear,  to  the  laws,  the  public  safety,  and  the  ancient  retigiow,  the  prrws 
tion  of  which,  he  aaid;  turned  upon  this  single  binge,  whether  they  wewld  res 
willingly  into  perpetual  bondage.  Moreover,  he  caused  the  eeeleasas 
duct  themselves  proudly  and  disrespectfully  towards  tbe  English 
insomuch,  that  tbe  eery  rabble  reproached  and  abused  his  retinae, 
waa  nothing  that  he  could  say  or  do,  but  what  was  taken  la  the 
Bat  tbe  ambassador  was  resolved  to  bear  all  affronts,  and  weather 
tide  of  inconveniences,  till  the  day  for  delivering  the  hostage*  should 
that  so  he  might  give  no  occasion  for  a  rupture  on  his  part.  Bat  whew  tint 
day  came,  be  weat  to  the  regent,  and  complained  of  the  affronts  which  had 
been  offered,  not  so  mooh  to  himself,  as  to  his  sovereign,  whom  be  rcpraumti  i . 
and  insisted  that  It  waa  a  violation  of  tbe  law  of  nations;  and  be  donated  mm 
to  give  hostages,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  league  lately  made,  that  an  tae 
renewed  amity  might  be  kept  sacred  and  inviolate,  to  tbe  mutual  edv 
of  both  kingdoms.  Tbe  regent,  in  regard  to  the  affronta  the*  bad 
offered,  excused  himself  by  saying,  that  be  was  sorry  for  them,  thai  he 
apeedily  search  into  the  matter,  and  that  the  psswxhmeoi  of 
offenders  should  be  a  sufficient  testimony  of  the  mve  and  vonc  ration 
he  bad  for  the  English  nation.  Bat,  aa  to  hostages,  bo  answered*  that 
could  not  obtain  them  with  the  good-will  of  the  atatea,  neither  waa  he  aha? 
compel  them  without  the  publio  eooaeat;  for  the  government  whirls  ha 
was  such,  that  he  received  aa  much  law  aa  be  adminietered.  All  oaf 
surea,  be  said,  were  disturbed  by  tbe  great  sedition  which  be  aaw  taw 
naJ  bad  raised,  and  that  be  waa,  as  it  were,  carried  down  tbe  stream  of 
lar  fury,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  maintain  his  own  stabjoa  and 
The  new  hostages  being  thua  denied,  another  thing  eoaeilv  weigfcty 
under  debate ;  and  that  waa,  concerning  tbe  aoblea  who,  when  lately 
soners  in  war,  upon  their  releasemeat  left  pledges,  and  mad 
mlaes,  that  if  a  peaee  should  not  be  concluded,  aa  tbe  Bagliah 
just  and  fair  terms,  they  would  again  return  to  captivity.  Aa  for 
sons,  the  cardinal's  faction,  and  the  rest  of  the  ecclesiastical  order, 
euaded  them,  partly  by  reaaoas,  aad  partly  by  examples,  M  not  to  pawatr  aV  j 
estates,  kindred,  children,  or  any  other  thing  which  might  bo  dear  en  thee* 
before  the  love  of  their  country ;  in  addition  to  which  eonaideratioas,  v*~> 
held  ont  an  assurance  of  obtaining  auxiliaries  from  F ranee,  and  n  rnwfutu  i 
tion  of  all  Europe  for  the  defence  of  their  ancient  rites  aad  ooroutowica :  %•  • 
ing  the  nobles,  that,  if  they  acted  contrary,  they  would  betray  their 
and  bring  on  the  immediate  ruin  of  their  ancient  families.  They 
them,  in  this  dangerous  time,  not  to  desert  their  country ;  in  ti 
which  they  might  hope  for  more  kindred  and  children:  but  if  that 
thrown,  then  all  would  perish.  Besides,  they  discoursed  much 
the  ir  rr  cone  i  (cable  enmity  betwixt  tbe  two  nations,  and  of  the  cruelty  of 

into  whoae  power  they  would  come;  thua  mixing  together  trnth  and  fi 

Moreover,  they  alleged  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Conatnnee,  that  all 
■V\u»  contracts,  premises  and  oaths,  made  with  heretics,  wese  to  he 
void,"    The  greatest  part  of  those  who  ware  ismediatery 
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msttar,  readily  hearkened  to  any  coJoorabro  excuse  for  their  breach  of  ftrilhi 
bat  there  was  one,  who,  for  no  pecuniary  consideration  whatever,  could  betakes 
off,  dot  by  any  threat*  deterred  from  keeping  bin  word.  This  vat  Gilbert  Keav 
eedy.eariof  Cassilis,  wbo  bad  left  bis  two  brothers  hostages  ia  England* 
sod  be  openly  professed,  that  oeitber  for  fear  oor  danger  would  he  redeem  bis 
ova  file  at  the  expense  of  their  liberty ;  and  so  say  in*,  be  went  straight  to 
London,  in  opposition  to  the  earnest  entreaty  of  bis  numerous  friends.  The 
aiof  of  England  highly  praised  the  resolute  fidelity  of  the  yoong  man ;  and, 
to  the  iatent  that  all  might  know  bow  much  be  esteemed  soon  virtue,  ho  richly 
rewarded  him,  and  sent  him  home  with  his  two  brothers. 

Bat  the  mind  of  Henry  was  not  more  delighted  with  the  eonduet  of  Gilbert, 
than  bis  anger  wan  implacable  against  the  rest  of  the  Seots,  and  he  aecoroV 
i&fftv  laid  an  embargo  upon  all  their  ships  in  the  JBogKsh  potts  and  harbours, 
of  which  there  was  a  great  number,  as  1  said  before,  and  presently  eansed  a 
declaration]  of  war  to  be  issued.  His  menaces  on  this  occasion  were  great, 
is  being  against  the  violators,  not  only  of  leagues,  but  even  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions. But,  though  Scotland  stood  tottering  in  this  dangerous  condition,  the 
toemory  of  alliances,  the  common  love  to  their  country,  and  the  reapers  of  the 
public  safety,  mere  so  far  laid  sside,  thtt  the  flames  of  sedition  were  blown 
ip  »ith  more  eerceacss  than  ever.  For  the  faction  of  the  cardinal  and  of  the 
foeea  dowager,  wbo  were  all  for  the  French,  sent  over  ambassadors  thither 
to  say,  that  unless  subsidies  were  immediately  despatched,  mattecs  bad  now 
come  to  such  a  crisis,  that  Soglaod  and  Scotland  would  be  naked  into  ooe 
ro« eminent ;  the  cooaequcnee  of  which  coalition  to  France,  might  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  experience  of  former  ages.  But  they  made  it  their  chief  ro- 
piest to  the  French,  to  send  home  Matthew  Stua.t,  earl  of  Lennox,  as  one 
» bo  was  not  only  the  rival  of  the  family  of  the  Hamiltons,  but  their  deadly 
weoiy,  on  account  of  their  having  slain  bis  father  at  Linlithgow.  This  young 
■■a  a  as  greatly  beloved,  not  only  for  bis  extraordinary  beauty  and  stately 
nien,  being  ia  the  very  flower  of  his  youth,  but  chiefly  in  regard  to  the 
aessory  of  hla  father,  who  had  been  extremely  popular;  besides  which,  there 
•as  great  danger  that  so  noble  a  family,  now  reduced  to  a  few,  would  be  ut- 
terly extinguished.  He  |ad  also  many  clanships  of  his  own,  and  vias  allied 
is  stany  other  great  houses.  What  was  still  more,  the  last  king  had  design- 
ed aim  for  bis  heir  sad  successor,  in  case  of  his  dyiag  without  male  issues 
tad  be  would  have  confirmed  that  intention  by  a  decree  of  the  estates,  to 
■bom  the  chief  power  belongs  to  order  such  affairs,  if  bis  life  bad  been  pro- 
bnted.  Nor  were  there  wanting  flatterers,  mho  endeavoured  to  inflame  his 
reaeroos  mind,  which  was  ol  itself  already  elevated  with  the  expectation  of 
treat  things,  but  was  not  so  well  guarded  against  fraudulent  sycophants,  to 
■ore  extensive  hopes.  Besides  the  supreme  rule  for  above  twenty  years  of 
iW  young  queen's  minority,  and  the  dominion  over  bis  old  enemies,  they 
prooiised  that  be  should  marry  the  royal  widow,  so  that  if  the  ehild,  who  bad 
the  name  only  of  sovereign,  happened  to  die,  then  beyond  doubt  he  would  be 
(be  next  king ;  aod  not  only  so,  bnt  likewise  the  lawful  heir  of  James  Haaail- 
toa,  lately  deceased  ;  for  as  the  regent  was  illegitimate,  so  far  from  bavins; 
101  just  expectation  of  the  kingdom,  he  could  not  lawfully  claim  theiaberit- 
Kee  of  bia  own  family.  But  further,  they  laid  a  great  stress  on  the  encourage* 
neat  which  be  would  receive  from  the  French  king,  wbo  gave  hopes  of  great 
tMtfttauee  in  due  time.  The  plain-hearted  and  credulous  young  man  being  thna 
persuaded,  made  preparations  for  his  voyage  into  Scotland.  But  Hamilton  wan 
not  ignorant  of  any  of  these  things ;  and,  to  the  end  that  he  might  gain  an  ac- 
cession of  strength  to  his  own  party,  by  the  advice  of  those  friends  in  whom  be 
reposed  the  greatest  trast,  he  resolved  to  take  away  the  young  queen  from 
Uolithgow,  whero  she  yet  was  under  the  care  of  her  mother ;  for  it  wan 
thought  if  he  oaee  got  her  into  bis  hands,  then  not  only  the  shadow  of  the 
rota!  name,  which  is  an  attractive  thing  among  the  vulgar,  would  be  bis  pro- 
feetion,  hot  thai  be  would  likewise  have  the  power  of  bestowing  her  ia 
aarrisge,  and  so  make  himself  arbiter  of  toe  kingdom,  to  transfer  it  just  as  be 
rle*sed  ;  which  if  he  could  obtain,  then  the  king  of  England  might  be  manag- 
ed by  fair  words,  or  persuaded  to  join  with  him  in  oaae  of  need. 

Tbts  design  was  much  approved :  hot,  at  Is  usmal  la  civil  discords,  spies 
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oth  sides  getting  bold  of  proper  information,  some 
in  ml  with  what  was  in  contemplation.  Upon  this, 
b  of  the  nobility,  whom  be  had  made  bis  friends  with  taonjey, 
ow,  and,  to  the  great  oppression  of  the  inhabitants,  staid  there  eonae  dan*, 
guard  to  the  qaeen.  In  the  mean  time,  Lennox  arrived  oat  of  Praner. 
was  kindly  received  in  appearance  by  the  regent,  both  of  them  dasarr*- 
;  their  hatred,  after  which  be  proceeded  to  Linlithgow.  Here  be  a*- 
sed  the  cardinal,  and  then  went  to  his  own  bowse,  where,  in  a  useetaar.  ** 
ids,  he  communicated  at  length  the  reason  why  he  came  over,  at  wheat 
atioo,  by  whom  sent  for,  and  upon  what  hopes;  that  be  was  proaaisen.  aw? 
the  chief  magistracy,  but  also  that  the  heads  of  the  faction,  win*  tat 
m-dowager's  conseot,  had  assured  him  he  should  marry  her ;  and  that.  ■ 
r  to  the  effecting  of  it,  the  king  of  France  bad  encouraged  him  to  expert 
ind  assistanoe  from  thence.  This  speech  met  with  the  approbation  of  al 
cot,  and  they  advised  him  not  to  be  wanting  to  his  good  sortnoo,  ***** 
so  freely  offered  itself.  And  thus,  with  about  four  thousand  anew,  he 
0  to  the  queen.  Hamilton,  who  had  drawn  all  the  friends  nod  Jorere  a* 
d  presently  raise  to  Edinburgh,  resolved  to  break  through  to  toe  aum 
on  perceiving  that  bis  strength  was  too  weak  for  the  purpose,  by  ta* 
ce  of  bis  associates,  and  oat  of  his  own  disposition  to  peace,  ho  bet  en  ts 
t  of  an  accommodation.  Accordingly,  some  prudent  pers< 
oth  sides,  who  met  at  the  town  of  Kirkliston,  about  half  way  bctw< 
iburgh  and  Iinlithgow ;  and  an  agreement  waa  made  betwixt  them 
?  terms,  that  the  queen  should  be  removed  to  Stirling;,  and  that  tsor  e»" 
>rincipal  nobility,  who  had  engaged  themselves  in  neither  faction*  ah 
liosen  to  superintend  her  education;  namely,  William Orahaam,ioho 
,  John  Lindsay,  and  William  Livingston,  all  persons  of  imiutouc 
heads  of  illnstitons  families.  They,  with  the  consent  of  both  port?-*. 
the  queen,  and  entered  opoo  the  road  leading  to  Stirling,  whilst  Lruo«  i 
d  in  arms  with  his  men,  till  they  had  travelled  far  enough  to  be  ont  «: 
;er  from  the  contrary  faction  :  and,  not  long  after,  with  the  arm-ami  i 
monies,  and  ensigns  of  majesty,  she  began  ber  reign  at  Stirling,  on  the 
of  August 

ie  regent  perceiving  that  the  favour  of  the  iohuistant  people  am 
from  him,  and  that  his  force  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  contrary 
in  to  hold  private  conferences  with  tbeui ;  while  the  cardinal,  w! 
led  to  him  by  the  mother's  side,  sought  to  bring  him  over  to  has 
cr  by  the  influence  of  terror  than  by  the  force  of  arms.  Having 
kened  him  at  home,  by  drawing  off  part  of  the  nobility  with 
by  compelling  him  to  make  a  disadvantageous  league,  icdocud  a>« 
ence  and  reputation  among  the  English,  he  now,  by  the  intern  taw  .r 
Familiar  friends,  who  had  more  regard  to  money  than  love  of  hear  in 
uaded  him  to  come  to  Stirling,  where  be  eaused  htm  to  recant  and  conac* 
opinion  concerning  all  the  controverted  points  of  religion;  not  iodecs 
ily,  that  the  infamy  of  the  fact  might  be  lessened  among  the  people,  hoi 
convent  of  the  Franciscans,  in  the  presence  of  the  queen-dowager  e*4 
chief  nobles  of  the  court.  And  for  fear  of  a  suit,  which  the  cardial 
itened  to  commence  against  him  for  his  whole  estate,  be  was  so  degrak 
ts  to  put  himself  wholly  under  his  authority,  insomuch  that  ho  o*  • 
ined  the  shadowy  name  of  a  ruler.  Thus,  by  the  regent's  eownrcW*. 
the  avarice  of  his  relations,  the  cardinal  obtained  that  which  he  ha. 
ht  for,  in  the  forgery  of  a  will,  as  already  stated ;  for  now  be  cwfove'. 
be  advantages  of  the  government  without  opposition.  There  aeeasr* 
one  thing  wanting  to  the  full  establishment  of  his  power,  and  thot  tu 
rmoval  of  Lennox,  who  was  a  great  bar  in  the  way  of  his  deotgon.  ti 
th,  the  queen-dowager  and  cardinal  fixed  upon  this  project,  that,  t  • 
nswer  arrived  from  Prance,  she  should  hold  the  young  man's  sniod  m 
eosc,  by  giving  him  some  hopes  of  marrying  ber.  For  they  hod  wncen 
Nirably  of  Lennox  to  the  French  king,  as  indeed  they  could  do  no  other . 
e,  next  to  Ood,  as  they  said,  they  were  indebted  to  him  for  reaaortac 
i  to  the  liberty  they  enjoyed ;  but  withal  they  desired  his  snajoatj.  that, 
utters  were  not  quieted  in  Scotland,  by  his  royal  liberality  nod  aseart 
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he  would  be  pleased  to  maintain  the  good  work  no  had  done  them, 
and  to  confirm  the  peace  be  bad  been  the  cause  of,  by  recalling  Lennox,  for, 
w  itbout  that,  things  would  never  long  continue  in  tranquillity,  and  one  or  other 
of  ike  factions  mu*t  be  destro>  ed.  Thus  they  undermined  Lennox  privately  ; 
iut  in  public  be  was  entertained  with  a  variety  of  diverions  by  the  qoeen 
and  cardinal ;  the  coort  being  dissolved  in  luxury  and  lasciviousnefs,  aod 
•  holly  given  up  to  pla>s  and  (eastings.  The  day  rang  with  tilts  and  tour- 
naments, aod  the  night  with  balls  and  masquerades.  Lennox,  who  was 
both  inclinable  by  nature  to  these  recreations,  and  bad  been  much  accus- 
tomed to  them  in  the  French  court,  was  now  opposed  by  James  Hepburn 
<arl  of  Botnwell,  a  rival  formidable  enough  to  sharpen  even  a  pallet1  appe- 
tite. This  young  nobleman  had  been  banished  by  king  James  V.  J>ut  pre- 
m  ntly  after  bis  death  be  returned  home,  and  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the 
queen,  by  the  same  arts  as  Lennox  did ;  and  indeed  the  endowments  of 
sator*  and  for  tone  were  very  eminent  In  both  of  them,  insomuch  that  they 
misfit  be  said  to  be  rather  alike  than  equal.  Botnwell,  though  b«  matched 
Lennox  in  other  things,  was,  in  these  sportive  combats  and  feati  of  arms, 
inferior  to  htm ;  on  which  he  left  the  court,  and  departed  to  bis  twn  house. 
Lennox,  thinking  that  when  his  rival  was  removed,  all  was  easy  tnd  secure 
uo  his  part,  earnestly  pressed  for  the  performance  of  the  promisis  that  had 
teen  made  him  by  the  queen  and  cardinal.  But  perceiviog  at  last  that  be 
«*s  deceived,  and  that  Hamilton,  his  enemy,  was  advanced  by  them  to 
fco.i  »«r.  authority,  and  the  supreme  power  over  all  men's  lives  md  fortunes ; 
..«  youthful  mind,  which  was  not  accustomed  to  ill  arts,  and  Judged  others 
.  %e  himself,  was  so  inflamed  with  anger,  that  be  broke  out  intobitter  expres* 
m.»qs.  and  solemnly  swore,  that  be  would  suffer  want,  banishmmt,  death,  and 
mi  thing  whatever,  rather  than  let  such  an  affront  pass  witboit  satisfaction. 
\ rr ordingly  he  returned  to  Dumbartoo,  wholly  bent  on  revenue,  but  as  yet 
aurertaio  what  course  to  take  for  its  accomplishment.  Then  he  received 
thirty  thousand  crowos  from  the  king  of  France,  who  had  mt  as  yet  been 
informed  bow  affairs  stood  in  Scotland,  to  enable  him  to  strengthen  his 
jurtt.  This  money  gave  some  relief  to  his  distempered  niud,  because  it 
<  rxouraged  faim  in  the  hope  that  he  was  not  forsaken  by  Us  French  king. 
i:ot  being  commanded  by  the  donor  to  distribute  the  money  tocording  to  the 
i  U'ice  of  the  dowager  and  the  cardinal,  be  gave  one  part  of  it  to  his  own 
'r<ends,  and  sent  another  portion  to  the  queen.  The  cardinal,  who  bad 
.already  devoured  the  whole  of  the  booty  in  bis  mercenary  thoughts,  being 
cnevuu sly  troubled,  not  only  at  his  disappointment  and  los,  but  also  at  bis 
dt«xraee  in  the  transaction,  persuaded  the  regent  presently  to  levy  an  army, 
and  march  to  Glasgow,  not  doubting  but  that  be  should  thsre  surprise  Len- 
oxx and  the  money  together.  Their  design  being  made  kntwn  to  Lennox,  he 
«peedily  levied  about  ten  thousand  of  his  own  friends  and  'as  sals ;  the  rais- 
in* of  which  great  multitude  was  much  facilitated  by  the  irdignation  of  some 
of  the  nobles,  who,  at  the  beginning,  out  of  love  to  religion,aud  hatred  to  the 
r  •rriioaJ,  had  been  the  instruments  to  advance  the  regent  tc  that  high  honour ; 
but  now  they  bad  changed  their  former  good-will  into  bated ;  because,  nith- 
•Mit  consulting  them,  he  had  delivered  up,  and,  as  much  u  in  him  lay,  be- 
vayed  his  nearest  and  best  friends,  together  with  himclf,  into  the  servi- 
tude of  their  most  cruel  enemy. 

This  frame  of  spirit  made  a  new  and  almost  an  iocredble  change  in  the 
Scottish  affairs ;  for  the  strength  of  the  factions  seemed  ilmost  entire,  only 
they  were  beaded  by  different  commanders.  Hamilton  anl  bis  kindred  joined 
U»rmselves  to  the  queen-dowager  and  the  cardinal ;  while  the  former  friends 
of  the  regent  took  part  with  Lennox.  With  his  forces,  kvied  on  a  sudden, 
Lennox  came  to  Leith,  and  sent  some  into  Edinburgh, to  tell  the  cardinal 
u.at  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  march  to  Glasgow  to  lent  him,  as  he  was 
ready  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  do  it  any  day  be  pleased,  in  the  fields 
t  <  tweeo  Leith  and  Edinburgh.  The  cardinal,  who  bat  drawn  the  regent 
over  to  bis  side,  and  imagined  that  the  power  of  the  adverse  party  was  so 
weakened  by  it,  that  he  hoped  none  durst  look  him  in  the  face,  now  onex- 
IKctedly  seeing  himself  challenged  by  a  greater  force  than  he  had  for  hia 
defence,  though  he  did  not  expressly  decline  the  comtnt  in  words,  deferred 
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the  day  of  battle  upon  several  pieteneea,  weH  knewing  una* 
not  keep  an  army  together,  consisting  of  volunteers,  without  pay,  er 
made  for  aay  length  of  time.    Meanwhile,  beendeevoered,  hy 
promises,  to  gain  over  the  minds  of  those  who  were  most  for  his 
nox,  on  the  other  hand,  seeing  that  tho  design  of  his  udvei 
lengthen  oot  the  war,  and  by  no  means  to  hasard  a  fight;  being; 
Tided  nith  neoessaries  to  carry  oa  a  siege,  and  perceiving  that 
men  had  private  conferences  by  night  with  the  enemy ;  sought  to  dear 
self  oot  of  these  straits,  and  his  friends*  who  had  made  secret 
themselves,  urging  him  likewise  so  to  do,  he  was  forced  la  cepitottate 
regent; and  so  he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  him,  and  they  transacted 
some  days  together,  as  if  they  had  unite  buried  ia  oblivion  their 
and  animosity. 

At  lenf th,  wben  they  eame  to  Linlithgow,  Lennox  receiving 
his  friends,  that  some  hidden  mischiefs  were  plotting  against  hie*, 
the  cover  of  the  night,  privately  to  Glasgow,  and  having  fortified  there  me 
bishop's  csstle  with  a  garrison,  and  sumcieut  provisions,  he  proceeded  a» 
Dumbarton;  where  he  received  more  eertalo  iafommtioo  that  tho 
and  the  Himiltoos  were  reconciled.    But  because  some  jeaJownteu  und 

5 radges  yet  existed  betwixt  the  two  factions,  George  Douglas  and 
er  CuoDiorbam  were  given  as  hostages,  the  one  for  tho  father,  the 
the  brother.   Though  this  was  done  for  n  preteace  and  colour  of  n 
concord,  ant  though  a  promise  was  made  that  they  should 
released ;  ye,  aotwithstanding,  they  were  detained  till  the  irrnptsuw 
English  army  tor  tho  Hamiltons  never  thought  themselves  secure,  tall 
who  had  any  interest  or  courage  were  removed ;  that  so,  hy  the 
their  punishnent,  others  might  be  restrained  from  insurrection, 
about  the  sane  time,  Lennox  was  informed  that  the  king  of  France 
wrought  into  adisgust  against  him,  hy  the  malicious  practices  of  his 

In  the  meantime,  Archibald  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  and  Robert  afamwufl. 
the  chief  a  noble  family,  came  to  Glasgow,  to  accommodate  matters*  a*  a 
could  be  done,  letween  the  regent  and  Lennox ;  but  the  regent's  nanuses!  per- 
suaded him  to  tpprehend  the  very  mediators  for  nunee ;  and  thorn,  by  a 
way,  to  avoid  tie  tumult  of  the  people,  they  were  carried  out, 
soners  to  Hsmiton  castle. 

In  this  posturi  of  affairs,  when  not  only  the  English,  but  the  chief  osT  the 
Scots  also,  nereangry  with  the  regent,  Henry,  king  of  England,  thomjcht  it  a 
fit  opportunity  for  him  to  punish  the  violators  of  the  league,  and  of  the  haw  of 
nations.  Pteviois,  however,  to  his  attack  of  the  Scots  by  force,  he  semt  [ 
full  of  jast  comphints  and  threats  to  Edinburgh,  blaming  them  for 
in  so  arrogant  a  nnnoer,  bis  alliance,  which  they  eouJd  not  do  well 
when  be  bad  so  fndy  and  generously  offered  It;  nay,  that  they  had  net  ear? 
refused  the  proposed  amity,  but  repaid  his  favours,  by  sewing  the  seems  «k 
war;  and  so  had  frrced  him  to  take  op  arms  against  hat  nilL  These  latum 
producing  no  effee,  he  caused  those  great  naval  forces,  which  he  had 

Erepared  to  act  onthe  first  opportunity  against  France,  to  set  sail  for 
jnd,  and  attack  BUnburgb  and  Leith,  both  which  towns  had  moat 
his  ambassadors,  md  the  country  round  about  them,  with  all  the  nlamnne  aunt 
misery  of  war.  Tht  ships  arriving  there,  landed  ton  thousand  feet*  en  the 
fourth  of  May,  a  Utle  above  Leith,  which  nluse  they  entered  witfceut  amy 
resistance ;  for  mos.  of  the  townsmen  were  absent,  and  intent  upon  their  mer- 
chandising abroad.  The  regent  and  cardinal  being  then  at  Bdismungb* 
totally  unprovided  er  a  defence,  knew  not  what  to  do,  bet  wore  an 
that  they  presently  «t  nt  liberty  the  four  eminent  persons  whom  thei  had  is 
durance,  as  already  noticed.  This  they  did,  not  out  of  any  refused  to  th« 
public  safety,  but  partly  tor  fear  lest  otherwise  their  kinsmen  and  Item  an 
should  refuse  to  figu,  or  actually  join  the  oommon  enemy ;  and  partly  suae 
that  they  might  recover  she  good-win1  of  the  people*  who  they  knew 
general  distaste  sgahnt  them  upon  many  accounts ;  hut,  nt  length,  net 
to  trust  to  the  hatred  »f  the  dtftaens,  and  of  their  enemies  ulna,  they  _„ 
Linlithgow.  The  finilish  staid  three  days  at  Leith,  to  land  their  eedneu 
end  baggage,  and  so  prepared  themselves  fur  the  assault.    Bating  settled 
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•tfeer  mutters,  they  marched  to  Edinburgh,  pillaged  tad  burnt  the  citjr,  and 
dispersed  themselves  to  tpoil  the  adjacent  parts,  where  they  raised  many 
village*,  with  some  castles  and  seats  of  noblemen.  From  Edinburgh  they 
returned  to  Leith,  and  hating  a  fair  wind,  set  fire  to  the  houses,  hoisted  sail, 
and  departed. 

About  the  same  time,  Lennox  wss  certainly  informed  that  Francis,  king  of 
France,  was  wholly  displeased  with  him ;  for  the  adverse  faction,  by  their  fre- 
quent letters  and  messages,  had  persuaded  him,  that  it  was  be  alone,  who,  by 
reason  of  hi*  old  hatred  to  the  enemies  of  his  father,  disturbed  the  publio 
tranquillity,  and  hindered  the  concord  of  all  Scotland.  They  said  also,  tbst  he 
was  not  only  the  head  of  the  faction  against  the  regent,  but  a  favourer  of  the 
English,  and  one  who  rather  indulged  in  hi*  own  private  animosities,  than 
promoted  the  common  Interest ;  and  that,  if  the  king  would  recall  him  into 
France,  peace  might  he  easily  made  up  amongst  the  rest.  When  Lennox 
understood  from  his  friends,  what  his  enemies  bad  alleged  agaiost  him,  he 
also  wrote  to  Francis,  informing  him  of  the  state  in  which  he  found  the 
affairs  of  Scotland ;  how  that  he  and  his  friend*  had,  with  great  pains,  restored 
both  the  queen  and  her  child  to  liberty ;  and  bad  put  them  into  a  posture  and 
capacity  to  rale,  by  breaking  the  power  of  the  adverse  party  ;  aod  that  out  of 
a  most  turbulent  tempest,  he  had  brought  things  to  a  great  tranquillity.  He 
further  stated,  that,  though  nothing  would  be  more  acceptable  to  him,  than  to 
retnm  to  France,  where  he  had  lived  rather  longer  of  the  two  than  in  Scot* 
lind,  and  so  to  enjoy  the  sweet  society  of  the  friends  whom  he  most  loved ; 
let.  that  bis  coming  back  to  his  own  country  was  not  of  hi*  own  accord,  but 
that  be  was  *ent  thither  by  the  king;  and  that  be  had  done  nothing  there,  of 
which  his  majesty  or  himself  need  to  be  ashamed :  so  that  if  he  would 
not  abridge  him  of  his  former  favour,  he  would  shortly  answer,  nay, 
perhaps  eaceed  the  hope  he  had  conceived  of  him ;  but,  if  he  should  call  him 
a«  ay  in  the  midst  of  the  career  of  bis  designs,  then  be  most  not  onl>  leave 
the  things  be  had  so  well  begun,  unfinished,  but  also  expose  his  friends* 
kindred,  and  vassals,  whom  he  had  engaged  in  the  public  cause,  and  who  bad 
been  almost  worn  out  with  cost  and  labour,  to  servitude  and  torment,  under 
an  impioos  and  cruel  tyrant,  who,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  had  sold  both  the 
queen  and  kingdom  to  the  enemy  ;  and  who  observed  the  treaties  and  pro* 
■uses  he  made  to  men,  no  more  religiously  than  he  did  the  duties  of  piety  to- 
wards God  ;  for  within  a  few  years  he  had  changed  bis  religion  three  times  t 
neither  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  in  him,  who  looked  upon  oaths  aod  pro* 
mises,  not  as  bonds  obliging  to  fidelity  and  truth,  but  the  specious  cover*  of 
perfidioo*ne*s  and  treachery.  And  therefore  he  moved  earnestly,  that  the 
Ling,  and  those  of  his  council,  would  coosider.  whether,  in  so  great  an  affair, 
they  would  believe  him,  all  mbose  ancestors  had  devoted  themselves,  their 
lives,  honours,  and  fortunes,  for  the  inorease  of  his  grandeur ;  aod  who  indeed 
had  been  honoured  and  rewarded  by  him  with  many  benefits,  which  yet  were 
rather  testimonies  of  their  good  acceptance,  than  just  rewards  and  compen- 
sations of  their  labours ;  or  else  a  man,  « ho  would  change  his  friends  and 
foes  at  the  Mast  of  every  wind,  and  who  depended  on  the  arbitrament  of 
fortune  alone. 

Though  many  were  not  ignorant  that  theae  allegations  were  true,  yet  the 
French  king;  was  so  influenced  by  the  Guises,  the  queen  dowager *a  father  and 
uncle,  and  who  in  all  things  endeavoured  to  promote  her  coocorns,  that  his 
heart  and  ear  were  both  shot  against  the  request  of  Lennox ;  insomuch  that 
he  would  neither  grant  an  audience  to  John  Campbell,  a  man  of  approved 
virtue,  who  bad  been  sent  over  by  biro,  nor  so  much  as  permit  him  to  come  in- 
to Iris  presence,  but  kept  him  in  the  nature  of  a  prisoner,  and  had  spies  set 
■pen  him  to  wateh  him,  that  so  he  might  not  write  back  any  thing  of  the 
drsitn*  in  agitation  at  the  French  court.  Notwithstanding  all  this  rigorous 
eaurion,  however,  there  were  some  who  told  him  every  thing.  When  Lennox 
beard  this  by  the  despatches  whioh  were  sent  bins,  his  troubled  mind  was 
variously  agitated  betwixt  anger  and  mortification.  Ho  was  ashamed  to 
lra«c  the  enterprise  in  which  he  had  embarked,  unfinished ;  and  the  rather, 
because  he  thought  that  he  could  not  requite  the  love  of  his  friends  and  kin- 
dred, whom  be  had  drawn  with  him  into  the  same  danger,  any  way  but  by  the 
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sacrifice  of  his  life.  Ai  for  the  rest,  hit  anger  was  highly  inflamed,  eapeesaJIv 
against  the  queen-dowager  and  the  cardinal,  by  whose  perfidious  represeau- 
tions  be  was  cast  into  these  straits;  but  be  was  chiefly  offended  with  ibe 
king  of  France,  complaining,  that  he  had  brought  him  upon  the  stage.  a»4 
now  in  the  midst  of  bis  favourable  prospect  had  forsaken  biro,  and  joined  k»- 
self  with  his  enemies.  Whilst  his  thoughts  thus  fluctuated,  not  kaovi&r 
where  to  fix,  news  was  brought  htm,  that  all  the  inhabitants  oa  this  aide  « . 
Mount  Grantsbain,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  were  commanded  by  pr*ciasn>- 
tion,  against  such  a  day  to  appear  at  Stirling,  and  to  bring  provision*  Um 
ten  days  along  with  them,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  march  wherever  lie 
regent  should  command  them.  Accordingly  they  came  at  the  day  appose ud. 
and  the  regent  ordered  them  to  Glasgow  ;  where  he  besieged  the  castle  Us 
days,  and  battered  it  with  brass  guns.  At  last  a  suspension  of  hosuu~~» 
being  granted  for  a  day,  the  guards  were  tampered  with ;  so  that  the  eauir 
was  surrendered,  upon  a  promise  of  quarter  and  indemnity  to  the  sotdkrt  at 
the  garrison,  notwithstanding  which,  all  of  them,  but  one  or  two,  were 
put  to  death. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lennox,  being  forsaken  by  the  king  of  France,  and  nt 
off  from  all  hope  of  other  aid,  made  trial,  by  his  friends,  bow  the  EagLw. 
monarch  stood  affected  towards  him ;  and  finding  a  favourable  appearaarr 
there,  be  resolved  to  go  thither ;  but,  before  he  went,  he  had  a  great  deurr 
to  perform  some  notable  exploit  against  tbe  HamHtons.  On  commwairai_vc 
his  design  to  William  Cunningham,  earl  of  Glencairn,  they  two,  at  a  day  ap- 
pointed, with  their  tenants  and  adherents,  resolved  to  meet  at  Glasgow,  aad 
from  thence  to  make  an  inroad  into  Clydesdale,  the  whole  of  which  coaatn 
belonged  to  the  H  ami  I  tons.  When  the  regent  heard  of  this,  he  resolved  s* 
anticipate  them,  by  seising  Glasgow,  and  preventing  the  meeting ;  bu 
Cunningham,  with  a  great  party  of  bis  men,  entered  the  town  before  ham.aad 
there  waited  the  coming  of  Lennox  ;  till  hearing  of  Hamilton's  approach,  ud 
his  design,  he  drew  out  his  men  into  die  adjoiniog  fields,  and  aecordiag  to  ;»* 
number  of  those  he  bad,  set  them  in  order  of  battle.  There  were  about  euii 
hundred  in  all,  partly  of  his  own  clanship,  and  partly  of  the  citizen*  of  GUt» 
gow,  who  favoured  his  cause ;  and  thus,  with  greater  courage  than  force,  he 

{'oined  battle,  and  fought  so  valiantly,  that  he  beat  Ike  first  rank  of  the  earan 
>ack  upon  tbe  second,  and  took  the  brass  pieces  which  they  had  brought  a»ii 
them.  But  whilst  the  fight  was  hot  about  the  regent's  quarter,  and  things  ap- 
peared to  be  io  great  hazard  there ;  on  a  sodden,  Robert  Boyd,  a  brave  tad 
valiant  man,  came  with  a  small  party  of  horse,  and  penetrated  into  the  amaUc 
of  the  fight,  a  here  the  service  was  hottest  and  the  battle  raged  wita  xkt 
greatest  fury.  This  mistake,  which  occasioned  an  unnecessary  couf«v.a* 
quite  changed  tbe  fortone  of  the  day,  whilst  one  thought  the  assistance  bad 
come  to  bis  party,  and  the  other  to  his  enemies.  There  were  slaia  ia  iar 
battle  about  three  hundred  on  both  sides ;  the  greatest  part  being  oa  that  W 
the  Cunninghams,  amongst  whom  were  two  sons  of  the  earl,  and  both  gaJlaat 
men.  Neither  was  the  victory  unbloody  to  the  Ha  mil  tons,  for  they  also  Wet 
some  considerable  persons  on  their  side.  But  tbe  greatest  mischief  fell  oa 
the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow ;  for  the  victors,  not  satisfied  with  the  blood  of  the 
townsmen  whom  they  killed,  nor  with  the  miseries  of  those  who  survived. 


vet  with  the  plunder  of  their  propeiiy,  took  away  the  very  doors  of  thrw 
nouses,  tbe  shutters  of  their  windows,  and  the  iroo  bars ;  besides  which,  tV« 


inflicted  upon  them  every  kind  of  calamity,  even  to  tbe  firing  of  their  habi- 
tations, which  were  sadly  torn  and  deformed  with  these  ravages.  Tbe  e«eat 
of  this  battle  wrought  a  great  change  in  the  minds  of  men,  so  that  tbe  frara*i 
and  kinsmen  of  Lennox  refused  to  hazard  a  second  encounter ;  not  so  unset 
on  account  of  the  increase  of  the  enemy's  force  and  the  lessening  of  their  e«a. 
nor  throogh  any  doubt  of  being  able  speedily  to  supply  the  loss  of  so  **a»* 
valiant  men  from  distant  places ;  as  from  an  unwillingness  to  give  any  tee 
provocation  to  Hamilton,  and  by  too  much  obstinacy  to  offend  him  fartlrr. 
under  whose  government  they  knew  they  roust  shortly  come. 

Lennox,  being  thus  deserted  not  only  by  the  French,  but  by  tl«e  greater! 
part  of  tbe  Seots  too,  made  George  Stirling  governor  of  tbe  rattle  of  Iteav 
barton;  while  he  himself,  with  a  few  of  his  company,  sailed  for  EngUad. 
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against  tbe  advice  of  his  best  frieods,  who  were  desirous  that  be  should  have 

staid  seme  months  In  that  impregnable  castle,  and  so  wait  for  a  new  torn 

of  aflairs.  which  they  doubted  not  would  shortly  come  to  pass,     fiol  he  was 

resolrrd  to  go  to  England,  where  he  was  honourably  received  by  the  king, 

who.  besides  his  other  favours,  gave  him  Margaret  Douglas  in  marriage.    She 

was  sister  to  James  the  last  king  of  Scotland,  whom  the  earl  of  Angus  had  by 

the  sister  of  Henry,  king  of  England ;  a  lady  in  the  flower  of  her  age.  and  of 

great  comeliness  and  beauty.    In  the  mean  time,  the  queen-dowager  received 

into  her  protection  the  Scottish  faction,  which  bad  been,  by  the  departure  of 

Lennox,  left  without  a  head,  and  which  resolutely  refused  to  come  under  the 

power  of  Hamilton,  whose  levity  they  too  well  knew,  and  whose  cruelty  they 

now  as  much  feared.    She  did  this  the  more  readily,  because  she  apprehended 

that  they  might  be  enraged  in  such  a  state  of  confusion,  and  so  desperately 

encage  in  some  new  disturbance. 

The  Hamiltons  rejoiced  at  the  departure  of  so  potent  an  enemy ;  but  not 
being  satisfied  with  the  punishments  already  inflicted,  they  used  their  prosperity 
very  intemperately ;  for,  in  the  next  convention,  held  at  Linlithgow,  they  coo- 
deuaaed  Lennox  and  his  friends,  confiscated  their  goods,  and  banished  them  from 
Scotland.  A  great  sum  of  money  vm  also  raised  out  of  the  fines  of  those 
who  redeemed  their  estates  out  of  the  exchequer,  but  not  without  creating 
great  disgust,  snd  giving  high  offence  to  all  good  men.  In  the  midst  of  these 
domestic  seditions,  the  English  entered  Scotland,  and  committed  great 
ravages  aod  destruction  in  Jedburgh,  Kelso,  and  the  neighbouring  parts. 
From  thenee  they  went  to  Coldinghsm,  where  they  fortified  the  church  and 
tower,  as  well  as  they  could  for  the  time,  by  raising  works  and  leaving  a 
ram  too,  and  so  departed.  The  soldiers  who  remained  made  great  havoc  It 
io  all  the  country  round,  partly  out  of  greediness  for  plunder,  and  partly  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  being  supplied  with  provisions,  in  the  event  of  a 
ti^e.  They  who  were  at  the  bead  of  the  government  in  Scotland,  namely, 
the  queen-dowager,  cardinal,  aod  regent,  by  the  adviee  of  tbe  council,  now 
issued  a  proclamation,  that  the  noblemen,  and  the  most  discreet  and  able  ot 
the  commons,  should  come  in,  with  a  stock  of  provisions  for  eight  days,  to 
march  wherever  the  regent  should  lead  them.  In  a  short  time,  about  eight 
thousand  assembled,  and  that  too  in  the  midst  of  a  very  sharp  winter.  These 
troops,  having  battered  the  tower  of  tbe  church  of  Ccldingham  with  their 
great  guns,  stood  to  their  arms  all  day  and  night,  to  the  very  great  fatigue 
both  of  horse  and  man.  The  day  after,  the  regent,  either  out  of  tenderness 
and  inability  to  endure  military  toil,  or  fearing  the  arrival  of  the  English, 
who,  as  be  was  informed,  were  on  the  march  from  the  neighbouring  towu  of 
Berwick,  unknown  to  the  nobles,  and  with  but  a  few  in  company,  mounted 
bis  horse,  and  with  fnll  speed  rode  back  to  Dunbar.  They  who  endeavour 
to  excuse  the  baseness  of  this  flight,  ssy,  that  he  was  afraid  lest  his  army,  out 
of  hatred  preconceived  on  many  former  accounts,  would  have  delivered  him 
up  to  the  English.  Whatever  it  was,  his  departure  occasioned  a  great  dis- 
turbance in  the  whole  army,  and  the  more  so,  because  the  cause  of  his  flight 
was  unknown ;  and  therefore  many  thought  the  danger  more  considerable, 
and  that  they  had  greater  reason  for  fear.  This  made  some  obstinately 
resolve  to  hasten  home  the  nearest  way  they  could,  and  to  leave  their  guns 
behind  them ;  others,  who  would  seem  a  little  more  cunning  and  bold,  were 
for  overloading  them,  that  so  they  might  burst  in  pieces  opon  being  discharged, 
and  thereby  become  useless  to  the  eoemy ;  but  Archibald,  earl  of  Angus,  with- 
stood them  all,  telling  them  that  tbey  should  not  add  so  foul  an  offence  to 
their  base  flight ;  and  when  he  could  not  restrsin  them,  either  by  bis  aothority 
or  entreaty,  he  burst  out  into  these  words,  with  a  loud  voice,  so  that  msny 
ttifht  bear  him :  "  As  for  me,"  said  he,  "  I  had  rather  choose  any  honourable 
death,  tbaa  to  enjoy  my  life,  though  in  plenty  and  security,  with  the  guilt  of 
so  foal  an  action.  You.  my  friends  and  fellow-soldiers,  consider  what  yon 
will  do;  for,  aa  to  myself,  I  am  resolved  either  to  bring  back  these  guns,  or 
neter  to  return  home  alive.  My  honour  and  my  life  shall  go  together,"  This 
speech  affected  only  a  few,  whose  honour  was  dearer  to  them  than  their  lives; 
but  as  to  tbe  rest,  tbey  were  so  disheartened  by  the  shameful  flight  of  the 
regent,  that  tbey  broke  their  ranks,  and  went  every  one  bis  own  way,  in  a 
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scattered  and  confused  manner.    Douglas  sent  on  the  guns  h libit,  wl 
with  his  party,  followed  in  good  enter;  and  though  pressed  upon  by 
Itsb  horse,  whom  the  tumult  bad  drawn  oat,  yet  be  broegbt  the 
to  Dunbar. 

This  expedition,  no  less  rashly  undertaken,  than  basely 
oouraged  the  majority  of  the  Scots,  and  raised  up  the  spirit  of  the 
an  intolerable  height,  as  turning  the  cowardice  of  the  regent  to 
praise.  Accordingly,  Ralph  fivers  and  Brian  Lay  ton,  two  breve 
Hers,  overran  all  Merse,  Teviotdale,  and  Landerdale,  withowt  any 
compelling  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  to  snbmit :  and, 
refractory,  they  wasted  their  lands,  and  made  their  habitations 
undisturbed  coarse  of  victory  made  them  at  last  so  resolute  and  ii 
they  determined  to  constitute  the  bay  of  Forth  the  boundary  of 
Quests ;  for  which  purpose  they  went  to  London,  and  craved  a  reward 
for  their  good  services.  Their  petition  being  referred  to  the 
was  held  upon  it ;  in  which,  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
many  expeditions  against  the  Scots,  and  done  them  mach 
larly  distinguished  himself.  Understanding  that,  in  the  present 
posture  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  it  was  no  hard  matter  to  overran  naked 
guarded  countries,  and  to  compel  the  commonalty,  who  were  destitute  of aW« 
and  refuge,  to  take  an  oath  of  fealty,  and,  withal,  knowing  the 
the  natives  in  maintaining  their  country,  and  their  resolution  in  n 
it  when  lost ;  upon  these  considerations,  it  is  reported,  that  he  advised 
king  to  give  them  all  the  land  which  they  could  win  by  the  sword ;  and  also 
to  allow  them  a  small  force  to  defend  it,  till  the  Scots  in  that  quarter  sojovJd  he 
inured  to  the  English  government.  This  gift  they  willingly  received,  anat  the 
king  as  willingly  gave ;  upon  which,  their  vain  boasting  being  as  saialj  re* 
quiled,  tbey  returned  joyfully  to  the  frontiers,  bating  obtained  three 
sand  soldiers  in  pay,  besides  the  English  borderers,  who  are  wont  to 
without  any  military  stipend.  Their  return  mightily  disturbed  all 
tisb  borderers ;  and  the  more,  because  they  had  no  hope  of  any  help 
regent,  who  was  wholly  influenced  in  his  counsels  by  priest*, 
cardinal.  Hereupon,  Archibald,  earl  of  Angus,  being  much 
public  disgrace,  and  also  concerned  on  account  of  his  own  private 
having  large  and  fruitful  possessions  in  Merse  and  Teviotdale,  semi 
regent,  to  lay  plainly  before  him  the  greatness  of  their  danger,  and  In 
his  assistance  to  avert  it.  The  regent  deplored  his  own  insulated  stated 
complained  that  he  was  deserted  by  the  nobility.  Douglas,  la 
him,  that  it  was  his  own  fault,  and  not  that  of  the  nobility,  who  were 
to  devote  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  public  benefit;  but  that  he  and 
their  advice,  and  was  entirely  governed  by  the  priests,  who  were 
abroad,  and  seditious  at  home:  for  tbey,  being  exempted  from  danger 
selves,  abusively  spent  the  fruits  of  other  men  s  labours  upon  their  own  na>av 
sures.  "  This,  said  be,  "  is  the  source  of  all  the  jealousies  between  yon  and 
the  nobility,  which,  because  you  cannot  trust  one  another.  Is  a  great  Wnnwrauaw 
to  the  publie  service ;  hut,  if  yon  « ill  freely  hold  communications  with,  and 
follow  the  counsels  of,  those  who  are  ready  to  lav  down  their  lives  ia  careen 
log  what  shall  be  resolved  upon,  I  do  not  despair  but  that  we  may  yet  nee* 
form  as  noble  exploits  as  any  of  our  ancestors  did,  la  times  equally,  or  at 
least  not  moon  less  troublesome,  than  the  days  In  which  we  now  Her.  Bat  at 
by  our  own  slothful  ness,  we  suffer  the  enemy  to  conquer  us  gradually,  he  was 
quickly  force  us  to  a  totsl  surrender  or  baniahmeat;  and  which  of  the  two  m 
more  miserable  and  flagitious,  can  hardly  he  determined.  As  for  as  two.  I 
know  that  I  am  accused  by  my  eoemies  of  treachery,  and  yon  of  eowetwace . 
hut  if  vou  would  do  that  speedily,  which  yon  are  not  able  to  avoid  cWaac  m 
the  end,  it  is  not  an  eloquent  oration,  hat  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  edge  ef 
the  sword,  that  most  clear  us  of  these  Imputations.'*  The  regent  told  ham.  he 
would  he  wholly  guided  by  him  and  the  nobles  ;  upon  which,  the  onancil  was 
summoned  about  an  expedition;  and,  by  their  advice,  a  prnnlamartim  warn 
published  in  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  that  the  whole  nobility  there  t 
with  all  the  soeed  they  could,  repair  to  the  regent,  whereauever  he  _ 
be ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  day  after,  with  their  present  forces,  which 
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boI  above  three  hundred  hone,  they  marched  for  England.  Then  own©  in  to 
thrm  some  of  the  men  of  Lothian,  and  those  of  Merse,  hot  not  very  many ;  so 
that  whea  they  reached  Mctrose-opon-Tweed,  they  resolved  to  stay  there  till 
note  forces  should  come  np  to  them.  Bat  the  English,  who  were  already  got  a» 
V  si  Jedburgh,  being  informed  by  their  spies  of  the  inconsiderable  strength  of 
ihe  enemy,  marched  with  about  fire  thousand  men  out  of  Jedburgh,  directly 
i>w*/di  Melrose,  not  doubting  bat  that  they  should  surprise  the  regent  and 
iii  party  unawares,  as  they  were  so  Tery  few,  and  those  alio  tired  with  their 
Birch. 

Bet  the  Scots,  baring  advice  from  their  seouts  of  the  approaeh  of  the 
Eoftisb,  withdrew  to  the  next  hills,  from  tbenoe  in  safety  to  behold  what 
wsrie  the  enemy  would  take.  The  English,  heing  thus  disappointed  of  their 
tope,  wandered  op  and  down  in  the  town  and  the  monastery  of  monks,  both 
if  ■hies  had  been  pillaged  a  little  before,  being  intent  upon  what  prey  they 
imld  fad,  and  there  they  staid  till  break  of  day.  As  soon  as  it  was  dawn,  they 
*\  out  on  their  return  to  Jedburgh ;  while  the  Scots,  having  received  a  sap- 
>\\  of  almost  three  hundred  of  the  men  of  Fife,  under  the  command  of  Nor* 
Dan  Leslie,  son  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  a  young  man  of  such  accomplishments, 
tat  he  had  not  bis  match  in  all  Scotland,  grew  from  hence  more  encouraged ; 
tod  to,  with  a  slow  march,  retired  to  the  hills,  which  lie  about  the  town  of 
Intrant.  There  Walter  Scott,  of  whom  mention  was  made  before,  an  active 
ud  prudent  person,  joined  them,  though  only  with  a  few  in  his  company, 
fading  the  shortness  of  the  time,  and  telling  them  that  his  whole  party  would 
*  ipeedily  with  them.  His  advice  was,  that  they  should  send  their  horses  to 
W  next  hid,  and  so  all  of  them  run  equal  hasard  on  foot,  and  wait  for  the 
**my  on  the  low  lands.  For  be  did  not  doubt  but  that  when  the  English  saw 
Mr  servants  leading  the  horses  op  to  the  higher  grounds,  it  then  would 
take  them  believe  that  they  were  running  away,  and  so  occasion  them  to 
liickea  their  march.  Accordingly,  lest  the  Scots  should  get  away  without 
irttias;,  and  thereby  harass  their  pursuers  in  the  endeavour  to  come  up  with 
b* m  before  the  night  eame,  the  English  advanced  towards  them  io  three 
lattahoasy  hoping  to  end  the  business  with  one  light  skirmish.  In  this  hn- 
wlie,  each  man  exhorted  his  fellow  to  make  haste,  though  they  had  continued 
b»ir  route  night  and  day  before,  under  their  heavy  arms,  that  so  by  a  short 
"il  they  might  get  long  rest,  renown,  and  glory. 

These  exhortations  added  to  their  coursge  as  much  as  the  toil  of  the  masjeh 
(bated  their  strength ;  so  that  their  two  first  battalions  fell  in  amongst  the 
*<«U,  who  were  prepared  for  the  onset,  as  into  an  ambush  ;  yet  trusting  to 
aetr  aomber,  they  stood  to  their  arms,  and  fought  stoutly.  But  two  things, 
Hielj  foreseen,  were  a  great  help  to  the  Scots ;  for  whilo  the  sun,  being  almost 
n  the  west,  darted  bis  foil  beams  in  the  faces  of  the  enemy ;  the  wind,  which 
'•<  somewhat  high,  blew  the  smoke  of  the  gunpowder  back  upon  the  bat-. 
alioes  in  the  rear  behind,  insomuch  that  they  could  not  see  their  way ;  besides 
'bich,  as  they  were  panting  through  the  fatigue  of  their  march,  it  mightily 
roabled  them  with  its  noisome  smell.  The  first  battalion  of  the  English 
Uiieg  upon  the  second,  and  the  second  on  the  third,  produced  such  a  con- 
ation, tnat  when  the  Scots  pressed  upon  them,  they  all  broke  their  ranks, 
*1  were  driven  back  with  an  increase  of  (ear  and  terror,  so  that  none 
t>ev  his  own  colours  or  bis  captain.  Thus,  whilst  every  one  provided  for  his 
>«  d  safety,  no  man  remembered  the  public  danger  or  disgrace.  The  Scots 
'foved  thick  and  close  after  them,  so  that  now  there  was  no  more  fighting, 
■•  'laying.  At  night  the  Scots  were  recalled  to  their  colours,  and  on  taking 
i<iew  of  the  slain,  it  was  fonnd  that  they  had  lost  only  two  of  their  own ; 
^.ile  of  the  English,  besides  commanders,  there  felt  about  two  hundred,  most 
-•'  then  persons  of  quality.  There  were  about  one  thousand  prisoners  taken, 
-**>•>*  whom  were  more  than  eighty  gentlemen.  This  victory  happening  be- 
'od  ail  men's  expectation,  was  so  moeh  the  more  acceptable ;  and  though 
•"  fruit  and  profit  of  it  redounded  to  the  regent,  almost  all  the  honour 
Evolved  upon  the  Douglas  party. 

tbnot  this  time,  by  the  fraud,  as  it  is  thought,  of  George  Gordon  earl  of 
wntley,  a  quarrel  arose,  in  which  almost  all  the  family  of  the  Frasers  was 
luoguiitjea.    There  was  betwixt  them  and  the  HaerOoaids  an  old  grudge, 
16.  3B 
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which  bad  been  often  expressed,  to  the  injury  of  botb  parties ;  while  His* 
was  inwardly  filled  with  indignation,  that  they  alooe,  of  all  the  aeigbbi*'  ■" 
families,  refused  to  conic  onder  his  clanship.  For  when  the  acuhkM'j 
islanders  gathered  together  what  forces  they  could  against  lie  eat  I  of  A*(u 
there  waa  hardly  any  man  in  that  part  of  the  country  bat  took  up  arm  j 
the  one  side  or  the  other.  But  the  natter  being  composed  without  kJo«i.  j 
their  return  they  separated  from  each  other,  and  went  different  •■)• .  < 
which,  when  the  Macronalds  bad  notice,  they  got  their  cJanshipe  tar.fu> 
and  set  upon  the  Frasers  most  furiously ;  and  they,  being  fewer  in  number.  «*t 
overcome,  sod  all  slain  to  a  man.  Thus  that  numerous  family,  vetr!  u: 
so  oft  deserved  well  of  their  country,  would  have  been  whoUy  e&tBagwtftrt 
had  it  not  bceo  through  providence,  as  we  havo  reason  to  believe,  test  t:x** 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  clan  left  their  wives  pregnant  at  home,  who,  in  dee  is* 
brought  forth  male  children,  and  they  all  lived  to  man's  estate. 

At  the  same  time  the  Eoglisb  monarch  heard,  that  his  army  was  U»w 
and  wasted  in  Scotland,  and  that  an  ambassador  was  sent  by  the  rcro:  w 
the  king  of  France,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  victor*,  and  to  desire  aid  U  in 
against  the  demands  and  threats  of  Henry ;  ana  likewise  to  refssv  I  - 
against  Lennox,  on  account  of  his  departure  info  England.  As  for  ^ !  y 
could  scarcely  obtain  any,  because  the  French  knew  for  certain  that  llrsr1 
was  just  upon  the  point  of  embarking  with  great  forces  for  their  coast;  k« 
ever,  the)  sent  over  five  hundred  horse,  and  three  thousand  foot,  not  te  *j  i 
indeed  to  defend  the  Scots  from  the  incursions  of  the  English,  as  te  keep  '*• 
latter  in  check,  that  they  might  not  fall  mith  their  whole  strengti  K"- 
France.  Henry,  during  the  summer,  did  not  think  fit  to  send  gresirr  form 
to  the  borders,  because  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  garrisons  there  «r* 
sufficient  to  restrain  the  incursions  of  the  Scots ;  aod  besides,  he  tee*  «'• 
enough  that  the  people,  in  such  a  perplexed  state  of  their  affair*,  ceeW  eu 
raise  a  great  army  that  year  to  attack  any  well  fortified  places. 

The  Scottish  ambassador  in  Ft  ance  raised  some  objections  against  Lrasn 
in  his  absence,  but  so  mean  and  insignificant  were  they,  as  scarcely  t»oVw»r 
answering.    These  were,  that  he  had  concealed  the  mooey  sent  to  km;  &*- 
through  bis  dissensions  with  the  cardinal,  the  cause  of  the  public  was  keuw- 
and  that  be  bad  given  a  false  account  of  bis  reasons  for  withdrawing  u»ts  F'.- 
land.    The  king  of  France,  who,  by  means  of  false  rumours,  had  cosm«r: 
such  an  anger  against  Lennoi,  that  he  would  not  permit  him  to  dear  air"- 
or  give  him  an  opportunity  to  refute  the  calumnies  that  had  been  rv»-' 
to   bis  prejudice;  having  even  caused  the  brother  of  the  aerated,  •* 
was  a  captain  in  bis  guard,  to  be  imprisoned  without  allow  in*  tm  t 
hearing  ;  yet  now,  when  the  truth  began  to  appear,  thought  pr»»pei  ** 
relax   a  little  from  his  severity,  and,  by  way  of  covering  or  ettavas  - 
ordered   an  inquiry  to  be  instituted  into  the  charges.    The  ieiestino* 
was  intrusted  to  James  Montgomery  of  Largie,  commander  of  tee  Fr*** 
auxiliaries,  who,  though  a  man  active  and  good  enough,  was  a  bitter  eft' 
to  Lennox.    The  examination  was  put  into  his  bands,  at  the  instance  W  at 
Guises,  because  they  were  not  able  to  distinguish  and  separate  the  e**»  * 
their  sister  from  the  perfidiousoess  of  the  cardinal.    On  the  third  of  '■*- 
1645,  Montgomery,  with  the  French  auxiliaries  last  mentioned,  arrives  j,  | 
Scotland,  where,  by  shewing  the  letters,  and  declaring  the  good  iaieauss*" 
the  king  of  France  towards  them  in  the  council,  be  obtained  that  sa  •«! 
should  be  levied,  but  only  of  the  better  sort,  who  were  to  bear  the  easy  * 
the  war,  and  to  meet  on  a  short  day.     Accordingly,  at  the  time  apestfvj* 
there  mustered  at  Haddington  fifteen  thousand  Scots,  who  married**-* 
borders ;  where  they  formed  their  camp  over  against  Werk,  a  csstle  is  *«' 

into  the  enemy 
endeavoured 

tO  COCOUUtCT  uicih  ill  yviiiv  >i»nit»  »»■•«*•••■•«?€»,  mivj    wviw  *■«»!■%*.»»-•—  •  -       _* 

the  Scots  wasted  all  the  country  for  about  six  mites  round.  They  ecec*** 
this  course  of  action  for  the  space  of  ten  days,  never  going  so  fir  <** 
Borland  during  the  day,  but  that  they  could  return  back  to  the  csswjs 
night  .In  the  mean  time,  Montgomery  and  George  Home  pressed  the  rep* 
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rery  earsettry  to  remove  his  camp  to  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  that  so 
hey  m%tt  make  free  ioroads  upon  the  parts  adjacent,  and  spread  the  terror 
)( their  inoj  to  a  greater  distance ;  hot  all  their  solicitations  were  fruitless, 
or  the  regent  and  those  of  his  council  about  him  were  against  it,  because 
he/  were  wholly  destitute  of  the  things  necessary  to  the  storming  of  castles ; 
»  they  disbanded  the  army,  and  returned  home.  The  rest  took  up  their 
lister-quarters  as  every  one  thought  fit ;  but  Montgomery  went  to  Stirling 
o  (be  court,  where,  having  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  calumnies 
liied  against  Lennox  by  bis  enemies,  though  he  was  himself  highly  offended 
ills  him  too,  yet  he  rebuked  the  cardioal  very  severely,  that,  without  any 
; revocation,  be  had  loaded  a  noble  and  innoeent  person  with  such  scanda- 
oof  iaroutations,  as  bad  compelled  him,  even  against  his  will,  to  join  the 
roeny. 

About  the  same  time,  inroads  were  made  on  both  sides,  on  all  parts  of  the  bor- 
lers ,  with  very  different  results.  Robert,  the  son  of  Robert  Maxwell,  a  young 
reaileaua  of  singular  valour,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English ;  but,  with 
bit  exception,  nothing  memorable  occurred.  At  the  begi  nning  of  the  following 
lister,  Montgomery  returned  to  France,  and  the  cardinal  took  the  regent 
ibout  with  him  through  the  neighbouring  provinces,  under  the  pretence  of 
teoscilieg  the  disaffected,  and  putting  an  end  to  sedition.  First,  they  camo 
o  Perth,  where  four  men  were  punished  for  eating  flesh  on  a  fast  day ;  aud 
i  woman  and  her  infant  were  both  suffered  to  perish,  because  she  refused  to 
rill  apoa  the  Virgin  Mary  for  aid,  while  she  was  in  labour.  Then  they 
ipptied  themselves  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole  body  of  the  reformed,  going 
o  Duedee,  according  to  their  own  declaration,  to  chastise  those  who  read 
be  New  Testameot ;  which  in  those  days  was  thought  a  most  grievous  sin ; 
i*d  inch  was  the  blindness  of  the  times,  that  some  of  the  priests,  being 
rf ended  st  the  novelty  of  the  title,  contended  that  this  book  was  lately  written 
k)  Martin  Luther,  and  therefore  they  desired  to  have  only  the  Old  Testament, 
it  Daadee,  they  were  informed  that  Patrick  Gray,  chief  of  a  noble  family  in 
ibo$e  parts,  was  coming  thither  with  a  great  train,  accompanied  by  the  earl 
>f  Rolbes.  The  tumult  this  occasioned  being  appeased,  the  regent  com- 
asaoed  both  of  them  to  attend  him  the  day  after ;  but  the  cardiual,  thinking 
*  sot  safe  to  admit  t«o  such  potent  and  factious  persons,  with  so  great  a 
din,  into  the  town,  which  was  the  only  one  strongly  addicted  to  the  reformed 
rthctoa,  persuaded  the  regent  to  return  to  Perth.  In  the  morning,  when  the 
tobleaicn,  who  were  ready  to  set  out  on  their  journey,  heard  that  the  regent 
bad  gone  to  Perth,  they  immediately,  upon  the  first  notice,  followed  him 
(father ;  hot  as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  town,  the  cardinal  was  so 
ifrtid,  that,  to  gratify  biro,  the  regent  commanded  them  to  enter  severally 
>*d  spart ;  and,  the  next  day  after,  committed  both  of  them  to  prison.  Rothes 
»u  toon  released,  but  Gray  obtained  his  liberation  with  more  difficulty,  some 
fae  afterwards,  because  he  was  more  hated  and  feared  by  them.  Before  they 
•*ot  from  thence,  the  oardinal,  thinking  it  expedient  to  lower  the  power  of 
Rstavea,  provost  of  the  place,  the  regent  complied,  and  took  away  the  ap- 
pointment from  him,  and  gave  it  to  the  laird  of  Kinfauns,  a  neighbouring  chief, 
•bo  «as  the  kinsman  of  Gray.  Rothven  was  hated  by  the  cardinal,  because 
**  favoured  the  reformed  religion ;  and  as  for  Gray,  though  he  was  not  wholly 
"me  to  that  persuasion  neither,  nor  yet  any  friend  to  the  prelate,  the  latter 
tkoeihi  that  if  the  two  fell  out,  they  would  draw  to  themselves  many  from  the 
^■bearing  parts,  according  to  the  relation  which  they  bore  to  such  ill  us- 
trxm$  families,  and  that,  as  each  bad  numerous  domestics,  the  more  that  fell 
*Q  either  side,  the  fewer  enemies  he  should  have  left  alive. 

Tbas  the  provostsbip  of  Perth,  which,  for  many  years,  had  been  continued 
»«  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Ruthvens,  was  transferred  to  Charted*, 
''"d  of  Kinfauns,  to  the  great  Indignation  of  the  citizens ;  who  took  it  murh 

vii.  that  their  ancient  freedom  of  voting  in  their  assemblies  was  taken 
'•»\.  But  the  new  provost  was  sent  to  bring  them  to  a  sense  of  obedient  © 
'"  i<jree,tf  they  offered  to  resist ;  and  tho  design  was  to  assault  the  town  in 
*•«  places.  Gray,  who  bad  taken  the  whole  matter  upon  himself  alone, 
stacked  it  from  the  bridge  over  the  river  Tay ;  while  the  other  party  were  to 
<«rty  their  gans  op  the  stream,  and  to  to  storm  the  open  side  of  tho  town ;  but 
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Mag  MBdwed  by  tl»  tto,  toy  mid  Mt  com  m  is  Jim  Givrymama* 
attempt  by  the  bridge,  from  which  Rotbven,  to  make  it  wen  an  a?  me  paw 
was  undefended,  had  porpoaely  withdrawn  his  guard*  into  the  adjaetai  beam 
upon  which,  the  opposite  party*  seeing  none  in  arms  to  oppose  ham,  WW? 
marched  up  into  the  town.  Rathveo  then,  with  bis  people,  sallied  eat  irm 
their  bidiog-plaees  on  a  sadden,  and  gave  Gray  a  brisk  charge,  wham  rar.4 
him  and  his  whole  party  ;  and,  in  their  fight  through  narrow  passage*,  so 
hiodered  another;  for  the  last,  striving  to  gain  the  entrance,  imptd«4  a* 
rest,  and  in  this  confusion  many  were  trod  to  death,  and  sixty  UMn 
sword.  The  cardinal,  when  he  knew  that  Ruthven  had  gained  the  twar> 
though  be  was  a  little  disconcerted  at  first,  yet  was  glad  on  the  waste,  tu- 
rn many  of  his  enemies  were  destroyed ;  for  as  he  despaired  of  saakiac  thru 
bis  friends,  he  believed  that  he  should  be  a  gainer  by  their  mutoal  cxtireauav 
The  prelate  having  thus  gone  through  as  much  of  Angus  as  be  thoagbt  ca> 
venient  at  that  time,  brought  the  regent,  after  the  winter  solstice,  te  St  i» 
drew'*,  to  endear  his  mind  still  more  and  more  to  him, if  nnstibls.  For  ojmb 
the  cardinal  bad  his  son,  the  earl  of  Arran,  by  way  of  pledge,  yet  as  eon  • 
he  reflected  upon  the  fierceness  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  the  sttiflt  if  n» 
opposite  faction,  and  the  inconstancy  of  the  regent  himself,  be  was  apart fc- 
sive  that  be  would  be  persuaded  by  bis  eoemies,  and  so  broogbt  over  la  thai 
with  the  same  facility  as  he  had  first  joined  himself  with  him.  Tarn  W 
entertained  him,  and  his  small  retinue,  with  sports  and  pastimes,  twenty  owi 
at  Christmas,  gave  him  many  gifts  to  please  bim  for  the  present,  with  proniwi 
of  more  for  the  future ;  and,  after  much  discourse  together,  eoocerakf  a* 
state  of  the  kingdom,  be  came  a  little  more  secure  to  Edinburgh. 

There  a  convocation  of  ecclesiastics  was  held  on  the  13th  of  Jaaearv .  Is 
that  assembly,  many  things  were  debated  couooraing  the  retntsiag  af  ft* 
ancient  liberty  of  the  church,  and  the  punishment  of  the  a  am  map*  si  ami  * 
some  priests ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  their  debates,  before  they  oooid  umhit 
any  thing,  news  was  brought  to  them,  that  George  Wishart,  a  preacher  af  ••* 
gospel,  who  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  people,  was  eatartaiaad  si  or 
bouse  of  a  noble  person,  called  John  Coekburn,  about  seven  sailes  ban  a» 
city.  Upon  this,  they  presently  sent  a  party  of  horse  to  demand  the  efir* 
der;  but  Coekburn  alleged  several  things  in  excuse,  purposely  Is  arm 
some  delays,  that  so  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  conveying  Wine* 
away  secretly.  The  csrdinal  being  informed  of  this,  posted  thither  eiis  a* 
regent,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  beset  all  the  avenues  of  the  boast;  a* 
withstanding  which,  neither  his  promises,  flatteries,  nor  threats,  ceaU  aw- 
▼ail,  till  he  sent  for  the  earl  of  Botbwell  out  of  the  neat  district.  He,  bam 
the  chief  of  all  the  people  of  Lothian,  with  seme  difltaulty  sucosedsd  is  ea- 
ting George  delivered  up  to  him ;  first  passing  his  word  that  no  bans  * 
damage  should  befal  him.  The  priests  having  now  secured  this  prey  m  the* 
hands,  carried  him  from  Edinburgh  to  St  Andrew's :  where,  about  a  ma* 
after,  assembled  a  great  multitude  of  ecclesiastics,  of  dinercot  real*,  a 
determine  concerning  his  doctrine;  which  a  as  done  to  band  men**  etc*, 
voder  the  pretence  of  a  judicatory  and  a  legal  proceeding ;  for  all  m 
what  they  would  determine  concerning  him  beforehand.  With  tot 
of  the  whole  body,  the  cardinal,  by  bis  letters,  desired  the  regent  la 
in  andate  for  a  civil  judge  to  sit  upon  lee  offender;  because  he 


himself,  according  to  the  papal  canon  law,  try  closes  of  life  aad  death  •  •■*. 
therefore,  it  was  necessary  that  he  who  had  been  condemned  as  a  horror  » 
the  priests,  shook!  reocive  sentence  from  the  secular  power.  The  regent  «m 
not  likely  to  have  any  sciuple  io  granting  this  request,  had  act  Da«id  ibsw- 
ton,  of  Preston,  his  kinsman,  kept  him  back,  who  alternately  advised  *** 
entreated,  threatened  and  reproved  him,  in  order  to  stop  the  process  at*** 
George.  The  sum  of  his  discourse  is  supposed  to  be  this :— M  That  br  »en 
much  wondered  npoo  what  aoeovut  the  regent  should  Teat  so  great  aa  astn>- 
rity  in  any  man,  against  the  servants  of  God,  who  bad  no  other  crismehjee** 
against  them,  but  that  of  preaebiag  the  gospel  of  Jeans  Christ ;  and  cspec**? 
that  he  should  deliver  them  up  to  sneh,  whose  wretched  lives  and  area* 
cruelty  made  them  quite  careless  what  torments  they  not  an 
*beto  kalrgriiy  of  life  bis  very  one***  were  f oeeed  to 
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icir  «M ;  that  as  for  bis  learning,  he  knew  it  to  be  neat;  that  further,  be  bad 
itnself  been  formerly  a  great  favourer  of  bin  and  his  opinions ;  tbat  it  waa 
T  bis  recommendations  be  waa  advanced  to  the  aapreme  magistracy ;  and 
(«©.  that  he  bad  given  forth  edieta, declaring  bia  aaaent  to  the  reformed  dootrine 
uMiely,  and  bad  even  undertaken  to  defend  it;  nay,  that  be  had  exhorted  all  in 
Mxral,  and  each  man  in  particular,  to  read  and  understand,  practiae  and 
lemplify  it  in  their  hearts  and  lives.  **  Consider  therefore  with  yourself," 
iid  be,  **  what  will  men  think  ?  what  will  men  say  of  yon  ?  Reflect  upon 
»  mercies  which  God  Almighty  bath  bestowed  vpon  yon.  The  king,  an 
rtive  man,  and  yoar  eoemy,  was  taken  away,  who  walked  in  the  very  same 
:*ps  that  yon  now  tread ;  and  they  who  brought  him  to  rain  by  their  advice, 
re  at  this  minute  doing  their  utmost  endeavour  to  destroy  yon ;  they  have 
pposed  yon  from  the  beginning  with  the  weight  of  all  their  power ;  and  now 
>ry  seek,  with  fraudulent  counsel,  to  iosnare  and  nndo  yon.    Call  to  mind 

*  victory  given  yon  over  yonr  subjects  without  bloodshed,  and  over  your 
armies  too,  though  they  had  a  much  greater  force  than  yours,  which 
cdoonded  to  yoor  great  honour,  and  their  merited  disgraoe.  Remember,  for 
bote  sake  yon  thus  desert  God,  and  oppose  yoor  friends  and  his !  Awake, 
beseech  you,  and  dispel  that  mist,  which  wicked  and  ill-designing  men  have 
wt  before  yonr  eyes ;  remember  Saul  king  of  Israel,  how  he  was  raised  np 
roa  a  low  to  a  sovereign  state,  and  now  many  blessings  he  received  from  God, 
« loot;  as  be  was  obedient  to  bis  law ;  bnt  that,  when  he  slighted  and  turned 
side  from  his  oommanda,  bow  miserably  was  he  punished  f  Compare  the 
•cress  of  yoor  affairs,  from  the  beginning  to  this  very  day,  with  his  prospe* 
it) ;  and  unless  yon  alter  the  course  of  yonr  designs,  expect  no  happier 
me,  aay,  rather  a  worse  end  than  he  had :  for  he  designed  tbe  same  pro- 
ects  which  you  are  now  upon,  and  that  to  gratify  some  base  varleta,  who  can 
either  hide  their  atrocious  wickedness,  nor  are  even  modest  enough  to 
adeavour  the  dissembling  of  them.*9 

Tbe  regent,  being  much  affected  at  the  advice  of  his  friend,  wrote  back  an 
taswer  to  the  cardinal,  that  be  should  not  precipitate  tbe  process,  hot  let  the 
thole  matter  remain  in  its  present  state,  till  be  came  himself;  as  he  waa  un- 
viiiinaj  to  consent  to  the  condemnation  of  the  man,  without  more  diligently 
pairing  into  tbe  ease:  and  that  if  the  cardinal  did  otherwise,  tbe  blood  which 
he  ibed  should  light  on  his  own  head ;  for  he  testified  by  those  letters  that  be 
hinietf  was  entirely  clear  from  it. 

TV  cardinal  was  unexpectedly  chagrined  and  surprised  with  thii  answer; 
keoviog  well  enough,  that  if  a  delay  took  place  in  the  business,  tbe  prisoner 
voqld  be  delivered,  aa  being  a  popular  man.  Besides,  be  was  determined 
»t  to  safer  the  thing  to  be  brought  to  a  debate,  partly  because  by  fair  dis- 
pute be  bad  no  nope  to  prevail,  and  partly  because  the  man  having  been 
•toady  condemned  by  the  ecclesiastical  councils  and  canoos,  be  woold  have 
m  recognition  made ;  so  that  he  was  angry  to  a  degree  of  rage,  and  persisted 
b  tbe  resolution  be  had  taken :  and  his  reply  waa,  that  be  did  not  write  to 
ike  reject,  as  if  be  had  not  sufficient  authority  independently  of  him,  but  for 
t  show  of  common  consent,  that  his  name  might  be  to  the  condemnation. 
I'poa  this  George  waa  brought  out  of  prison,  and  John  Windram,  a  learned 
■m»  and  a  hearty,  though  secret,  favourer  of  the  cause  of  religion,  was  com- 
»i»ded  to  mount  a  kind  of  pulpit  there  erected,  and  to  preach.  He  took  his 
«it  oat  of  Matthew  xiii.  whieh  says,  "  That  tbe  good  seed  is  tbe  word  of  God, 
bottaeevil  seed  Is  heresy."  In  his  discourse,  be  defined  "  heresy  to  bo  a  false 
°pittioo,  evidently  repugnant  to  tbe  holy  scriptures,  and  maintained  with 
«k»tiaacy,  that  it  was  occasioned,  supported,  and  fostered,  by  the  ignorance 

*  tbe  pastors  of  tbe  church,  who  did  not  know  either  how  to  convince 
tatties,  or  to  reduce  those  who  were  gone  aatray,  by  tbe  spiritual  sword, 
thirb  it  the  word  of  God.  Afterwards  he  explained  the  duty  of  a  bishop, 
Ht  of  tbe  epistle  to  Timothy,  and  shewed  that  there  was  only  one  way  to 
'•i  oat  heresy,  which  was,  to  briog  it  to  tbe  teat  of  the  word  of  God."  At 
kfitfb,  •ben  be  bad  finished  his  discourse,  though  what  bo  spoke  made  against 
fe  ariesta  who  were  there  assembled,  not  to  refute  heresies,  but  to  punish 
fb>ie  who  opposed  their  lioentious  arrogance ;  yet,  aa  if  all  things  wont  com- 
*«joa  their  aide,  they  dragged  forth  George  to  n  pulpit  or  scaffold,  built 
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in  the  church,  that  so  they  might  observe  their  accustomed 
Over-against  him  stood  another  pulpit,  iato  which  John  Leader,  a 
priest,  ascended ;  while  the  rest  stood  all  about  him,  as  arbitrators,  be 
there  was  not  the  least  appearanee  of  argument,  or  of  a  free  dispute  ia  tv 
case ;  for  the  accuser  thundered  out  many  odious  and  abominable  sUeem* 
such  as  were  wont  to  be  commonly  forged  against  the  preacher*  at  ar 
reformed  religion,  with  bitter  and  violent  expressions.  Thus  having  to-* 
some  hours,  George  was  brought  back  again  to  the  castle,  and  lodged  si  e* 
governor's  chamber,  spending  great  part  of  the  night  in  prayer.  The  sni 
morning,  the  bishops  sent  two  Franciscans  to  him,  to  acquaint  him  that  aborts 
was  at  hand,  and  to  know  whether  they  should  confess  him,  as  is  esaai  t 
such  cases  ?  He  told  them,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  friars,  nor  had  u> 
mind  to  discourse  with  them ;  but  that  if  they  were  willing  to  gratify  aw  i 
that  one  point,  then  he  desired  to  confer  with  the  learned  man  who  pre»o 
the  day  before.  Accordingly,  the  bishop  gave  Windram  leave  to  ge  u  i» 
castle,  and  George  bad  a  long  discourse  with  him,  who,  after  he  had  eraa- 
weeping,  which,  for  a  while,  he  could  not  refrain,  very  kindly  demaede4  - 
him,  whether  he  would  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  sapper  f  w  - 
all  my  heart,  said  George,  if  I  may  receive  it  under  both  kinds  of  bread  %U 
wine,  according  to  the  institution  of  Christ  Windram  returned  to  t^ 
bishops,  and  told  them,  that  George  very  solemnly  protested  that  be  w 
innocent  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused ;  and  be  said  this.  a*c  '» 
deprecate  his  death,  now  at  hand,  but  ooiy  to  testify  that  integrity  krferr 
men,  which  was  already  sufficiently  known  to  God.  The  cardinal  ••»  » 
much  enraged,  that  he  exclaimed,  •*  As  for  you,  we  know  well  enough  *«*- 
you  arc."  Windram  then  further  demanded,  whether  be  would  peraif  fan 
to  administer  the  sacrament  to  Wishart  as  be  desired.  The  cardinal  tab* 
a  little  with  the  bishops,  and  with  their  consent  made  answer,  **TVa:  » 
was  not  lawful  for  a  stubborn  heretic,  who  was  condemned  by  the  ehsrei  a 
enjoy  any  of  her  bene6ts."  This  answer  being  returned  to  him,  abost  ur 
o'clock,  the  friends  and  officers  of  the  governor  of  the  castle  sat  does  ti 
breskfast ;  and  asked  George  whether  he  would  eat  with  them ;  M  Yen  »  * 
in  ply/'  said  he,  "  and  much  more  so  than  in  former  times,  because  I  eeiw 
you  are  good  men,  and  fellow-members  with  roe  of  the  same  body  of  Cam 
and  becaose  I  know  tbat  this  is  the  last  meal  I  shall  eat  on  earth.  Ae4  t* 
you,"  speaking  to  the  governor  of  the  castle,  "  I  desire  yon,  in  the  aav  « 
God,  and  for  that  love  which  you  bear  to  oor  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesas  Ckm* 
tbat  you  will  sit  down  a*  hile  with  us,  and  vouchsafe  me  the  bearing.  «*& 
1  give  yon  a  short  exhortation,  and  so  pray  over  this  bread,  which,  as  brrtsrrt 
in  Christ,  we  are  about  to  eat,  end  then  I  will  bid  yon  heartily  farewell"  I* 
the  mean  time,  the  cloth  was  laid,  according  to  custom,  and  bread  •"  *' 
thereon,  when  George  made  a  brief  and  clear  discourse  for  about  salt  as 
hour,  concerning  Christ's  last  supper,  his  sufferings,  and  death.  Hot,  shave  *' 
he  exhorted  them  to  l»y  aside  anger,  envy,  and  malioe,  and  to  have  ■**»' 
love  impressed  on  tbeir  minds,  that  so  they  might  become  perfect  eww**" 
of  Christ,  who  daily  intercedes  for  ns  with  his  Father,  that  our  snr*hVrsnr»; 
be  accepted  by  him  to  eternal  life.  When  he  bad  thus  spoken,  be  «*Vt< 
thanks,  and  having  broken  the  bread,  gave  to  every  one  a  little  aire**  a* 
then  the  wine,  after  he  himself  had  drank,  in  the  same  manner,  cuotsqsc 
them  to  remember  the  death  of  Christ,  now  in  the  last  sacrament  aits  s» 
bnt  that,  as  for  himself,  a  bitter  portion  was  prepared  for  aha.  fcr  " 
other  reason  than  tbat  of  bis  preaching  the  gospel.  Then,  ha  viae  an* 
given  thanks,  he  returned  to  bis  chamber,  and  concluded  his  private  on* 
Uons.  A  while  after,  two  executioners  were  sent  to  him  by  the  cardiesl ,  ** 
of  whom  pot  a  black  linen  shirt  upon  him.  and  the  other  bound  many  link  Up 
of  gunpowder  round  all  parts  of  his  body :  in  which  dresa  they  benefit  a* 
forth,  and  commanded  him  to  stay  in  the  governor's  outer  chamber.  At  d* 
same  time,  they  erected  a  wooden  scaffold  in  the  court  before  the  cast*.  nd 
made  up  a  pile  of  fagots.  The  windows  and  balconies  over  against  it  «*" 
nil  hung  with  tapestry  and  silk  hangings,  together  with  cushions  for  the  ov« 
nal  and  bis  train,  to  behold  and  take  pleasure  in  the  joyful  sight,  eves  * 
torture  of  an  innocent  man ;  thus  courting  the  favour  of  the  nonpk, »  ** 
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lutfcoref  so  notahle  a  deed.  Then  wet  alto  a  great  guard  of  soldiers,  not 
m  owb  to  secure  the  execution,  as  for  a  vain  ostentation  of  power;  besides 
vhicfc,  hrass  guns  were  placed  up  and  down  in  all  convenient  places  of  the 
rasUe,  Thus*  whilst  the  trumpets  sounded,  George  was  brought  forth,  and 
laving  moooted  the  scaffold,  was  fastened  with  a  cord  to  the  stake :  where  he 
tad  scarcely  obtained  liberty  to  pray  for  the  church  of  God,  when  the  exccu- 
iooer  set  ire  to  the  wood,  which  immediately  takiog  hold  of  the  powder  that 
ras  tied  about  him,  blew  it  up  into  flame  and  smoke.  The  governor  of  the 
astle,  who  stood  so  near  as  to  be  singed  by  the  flame,  exhorted  him  in  a  few 
rords  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  to  ask  pardon  of  God  for  his  offences ;  to  whom 

*  replied,  **  This  flame,  though  it  occasions  trouble  to  my  body,  in  no  respect 
loth  depress  my  spirit ;  but  he  who  now  so  proudly  looks  down  upon  me 
rom  yonder  lofty  place/'  pointing  to  the  cardinal,  "shall,  ere  long,  be  as 
raoauaiously  thrown  down,  as  now  he  proudly  lolls  at  his  ease/'*  Having 
has  spoken,  they  straitened  the  rope  which  was  tied  about  his  neck,  and  so 
traagled  him.  His  body,  in  a  few  boors,  was  consumed  to  ashes  in  the 
laste ;  hot  the  bishops  were  so  mad  with  bate  and  rage,  that  they  forbade 
it ery  one,  upon  great  penalties,  to  pray  for  the  deceased. 

For  this  deed  the  cardinal  was  highly  commended  by  bis  faction,  and  cx- 
oiled  to  the  very  skies,  that  he  alone,  when  others  declined  it,  should  have 
j&ciled  the  authority  of  the  regent,  and  performed  so  noble  an  exploit, 
thereby  he  had  curbed  popular  insolence,  and  had  courageously  undertaken, 
ted  as  happily  managed,  the  defence  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  order.  They 
aid,  that,  if  the  church  had  formerly  enjoyed  such  strenuous  assertors  of  its 
forties,  it  would  never  have  been  brought  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was 
it  that  day,  to  be  subservient;  but  would  have  given  law  to  all,  and  received 
t  from  none.  This  exuberant  and  superlative  joy  of  the  priests,  for  the  vie- 
ory  which  they  had  obtained,  rather  irritated  than  discouraged  the  minds, 
tot  only  of  the  common  people,  but  even  of  some  great  and  noble  persons : 
vho  were  particularly  mortified  to  reflect,  that  the  present  degraded  state  of 
hiags  should  have  been  occasioned,  in  a  great  measure,  by  their  own  pnsil- 
taiority  and  cowardice.  They  now,  therefore,  thought  that  some  bold  step 
w  other  was  necessary  to  be  attempted  and  hazarded,  to  prevent  their  remain- 
>oc  dates  for  ever.  This  motive  drew  others  to  them,  whose  grief  forced 
item  to  break  out  into  complaints  against  the  cardinal.  So  they  encouraged 
Me  soother  to  rid  the  prelate  out  of  the  way,  and  either  to  recover  their 
bhertj,  or  lose  their  lives.  "  For  what  hope  of  prosperity,"  said  they,  "  can 
ihere  he  under  this  arrogant  priest  and  cruel  tyrant,  who  makes  war  against 
God  as  well  as  man ;  and  who  treats  as  his  enemies,  not  only  the  owners  of 
rsutes,  aod  pioos  persons ;  but  for  a  small  grudge  will  drag  any  roan  as  a  hog 
oot  of  the  sty,  to  be  sacrificed  to  bis  pleasure?  And,  besides,  he  is  a  public 
ncosrtger  and  maintainor  of  war,  both  at  home  aod  abroad ;  and,  in  his  pri- 
**te  capacity,  mixeth  the  love  of  harlots  with  lawful  marriages  ;  legitimate 
wedlock,  be  dissolves  at  his  will ;  at  home  he  wallows  in  lusts  among  bis 
oimotis,  and  abroad  be  ravages  to  destroy  the  innocent" 

The  cardinal,  though  he  did  not  distrust  his  own  power,  yet  knowing  how 
People  stood  affected  towards  him,  aod  what  reports  were  spread  op  and 
oovp  concerning  him,  thought  it  his  best  way  to  strengthen  his  interest,  by 
nakingall  the  additions  to  it  that  he  could,  without  regard  to  the  means. 
for  this  end,  be  went  to  Angus,  and  married  his  eldest  daughter  to  the  son 

*  This  propose?  is  called  ia  qoestioa  by  writers  of  groat  authority,  who  treat  it  as  a  story 
"'ttttdtfttr  the  death  of  the  cardinal.  SpoUwood  sad  Petrie  follow  Bachaoaa ;  hot  Keith, 
0  ibt  Histerj  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  suggests  stroog  reasons  for  disbelieving  the  oireosa- 
**•«•.  He  says,  that  there  U  not  one  word  of  it  ia  the  first  edition  of  Kaox's  History ;  aad 
»«  if  the  ihiag  had  been  true  ia  fact,  it  is  not  credible  that  oao  who  was  the  friend  of  Wtsbart, 
•«Jd  htft  emitted  all  mention  of  so  remarkable  a  prediction.  Sir  David  Lindsay,  also,  who 
•»<•  tb«  poem  called  ••  The  Tragedy  of  Cardinal  Beaton/'  ia  whioh  he  haa  gathered  together 

*  *•  wit  things  that  eoald  bo  found  against  the  prelate,  makes  no  mention  of  this  prophecy ; 
•»  tati  the  honest  and  indefatigable  saartfrologist,  Joba  Fox,  who  was  eredelooe  enough  in 
"*■  tSMfi.  Alter  all,  (here  was  nothing  so  very  estreordinary  in  Ibo  alleged  presage,  since 
^*»sfsjse«ramcat,jedgiag  Croat  the  oiroomstancee  of  the  times,  aad  the  odioas  eharae* 

*  of  ue  otrdjsal,  aught  easily  hero  aalieipated  bis  downfall  from  power. 
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of  the  earl  of  Crawford ;  which  ceremony  was  inlwwiarnl  fan 
almost  with  royal  jaagninoencc.    Whilst  these  thiags  m* 
received  intelligence  by  his  spies,  that  the  king  of  Begtaad  was 
naval  preparations  to  invade  the  Scottish  coasts,  but  especially 
anU  of  Fife,  whom  be  threatened  most.    As  toon  as  the 
this  news,  he  returned  to  St.  Andrew's,  and  there  appointed 
nobles,  especially  those  whose  estates  lay  near  the  tea,  to 
in  common,  what  remedy  to  apply  in  the  present  danger.    To  de 
effectually,  he  determined  to  take  a  tiew  of  the  whole  maritime 
together  with  the  owners  of  the  lands,  and  so  in  a  manner  to 
throughout  Fife ;  and  to  fortify  all  convenient  places,  and  put  gi 
them.    Amongst  the  rest  of  the  noblemen's  sons  who  came  to  the 
was  Norman  Leslie,  son  of  the  carl  of  Rothes ;  of  whom  I  have  already 
mention  several  times.    Though  he  had  done  great  and  eminent 
the  cardinal,  there  arose  a  dispute  between  them,  concerning  a  ptavi 
ness,  which  made  them  cold  to  one  another,  and  strangers  foe  a 
Norman,  on  being  promised  some  considerable  equivalent,  qustaeel  ana 
to  the  matter  in  contest.    After  a  few  months,  he  came  to  demand  ef  tee 
dinal  the  performance  of  the  engagement,  when  they  advanced  Cream 
to  a  pretty  warm  discourse,  and  afterwards  to  downright  railing,  atari 
reproachful  words  one  to  another,  as  were  unbecoming  of  them 
they  parted  in  a  great  rage,  the  cardinal  vexed  that  he  was  not  treated 
deference  which  he  thought  was  doe  to  his  dignity ;  and  Noruna,  fell 
at  being  circumvented  by  fraud.  So  the  latter  returned  home  with 
of  revenge,  and  inveighed  openly  amongst  his  friends,  against  the 
pride  of  the  cardinal ;  insomuch",  that  they  all  agreed  to  take  away; 
But  in  order  to  manage  the  matter  without  exciting  suspicion,  N< 
five  only  in  his  company,  came  to  St  Andrew's,  and  put  up  at  his 
that  so  his  design  against  the  cardinal  might  be  concealed,  by 
small  retinue  which  he  had  with  him.    There  were,  however,  tee 
town  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  who  all,  in  several  places,  expected  tee 
word.    With  this  small  band  did  he  undertake  so  great  aa  eatevpeiar  ;  aed 
that  too,  in  a  town  which  was  full  of  the  cardinal's  train,  relatione,  anal  atam» 
dants.    The  days  were  then  very  long,  as  they  use  to  be  in  those  laeeHnn 
towards  the  end  of  the  spring,  or  about  the  seventh  of  May,    Tee  rateimal  ai 
this  time,  was  busy  in  fortifying  the  castle  for  his  defence ;  aed  teat  ie  e* 
great  baste,  that  the  workmen  continued  at  it  almost  night  and  day.     It  eeang 
the  custom  of  the  porter  to  open  the  gates  early  in  the  morning,  to  a4sait  ant 
labourers ;  Norman  contrived  to  place  two  of  his  mea  in  a  noose  hard  h%+  aa 
it  were  in  ambush,  to  watch  the  opportunity,  and  gain  aa  entrance.    Taw- 
men,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  porter,  were  to  seine  htm,  and  eaviae;  **».• 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  gate,  to  give  the  sign,  agreed  oe,  to  the  r*f 
By  this  means  they  all  entered  the  castle  without  any  noise;  and  eeatt  seer  •* 
their  number  to  watch  the  cardinal's  door,  that  no  tidings  aught  be  lasiee 
in  to  him ;  while  others  were  appoioted  to  go  to  the  rooms  of  the  rest  ef  tat 
household,  and  call  them  up,  for  they  well  knew  both  the  nam  ami  tee  pear* 
Having  roused  the  domestics,  who  were  half  asleep,  and  called  thews  all  at 
their  names,  they  threatened  immediately  to  kill  them,  if  they  made  tee  lean 
outcry,  and  so  saying,  they  led  them  all  in  profound  silence  oat  of  the  €**&:*'». 
without  doing  them  any  hurt    All  these  being  turned  oat,  the  cjoneaermaw  • 
alone  were  masters  of  the  eastle ;  and  then  those  who  watched  at  the  earcV 
naPa  door,  knocked  for  admission.  Being  asked  their  names,  they  told  teste,  aa* 
were  immediately  let  in,  having,  as  some  relate,  passed  their  words  teat  t»  -< 
would  do  no  harm :  and,  on  their  entrance,  they  despatched  the  cardieal.  ai  rr 
giving  him  many  wounds.    In  the  mean  time,  a  noise  was  spread  aeoet  tw 
town,  that  the  castle  was  taken ;  insomuch  that  the  cardinal's  friced*.  a 
drunk  and  half  asleep,  hastened  out  of  their  beds,  crying  out  to  ••  Ana  ' 
Thus  to  the  eastle  they  posted,  vociferating  with  threatening  and  oppeeerioat 
words,  for  ladders ;  bringing  other  things  also  with  them,  necessary  Sot  aa 
assault.    They  who  were  in  the  eastle,  that  they  might  damp  this  isnDeteeaatt . 
and  brine;  these  mad  spirits  to  consideration,  demanded  way  they  saaeV  earn 
i  confusion,  since  the  man  was  dead  whom  they  sought  to  rvjscee;  aed  with  tnat 
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a*  deem  body  oat  in  the  tight  of  them  all ;  even  from  the  very  window 
*****  Mm»  1m  had  exulting}*/  beheld  the  execution  of  George  Wis  hart* 

Wkirtpoi,  tasnry  reflected  within  themselves  upon  the  inconstancy  of 
i  hi—  affairs,  and  thii  unexpected  event.  Many  also  were  affected  with  the 
Mcdictioo  nf  George  Wisbart,  concerning  his  death,  which  then  came  into 
heir  mind* ;  and  several  other  tbinga  alee,  which  that  holy  man  had  foretold, 
tot  wttsmett  the  npecftal  ioapiration  of  God's  Spirit,  as  we  have  cause  to  believe, 
iod  as  the  ©teat  aoon  after  made  appear.  The  cardinal's  friends  and 
jaoawesj,  baiag  quke  astoalshed  at  this  unexpected  sight,  were  dispirited, 
and  soon  went  away.  When  the  nutter  was  spread  all  over'  the  kincdoam, 
•en's  tninds  were  variously  moved,  aeeording  to  their  hatred  or  love  of  the 
SLrdinaJ  ;  sosne  thinking  it  a  brave,  and  others  an  impions  action ;  for  many 
»h©  profiMsed  n  different  way  of  worship  from  him,  and  lived  in  deadly  fear 
if  bine,  amd  others,  who  were  offended  at  bis  intolerable  arrogance,  not  only 
mproveel  the  feet,  hot  came  to  congratulate  the  perpetrators  of  it,  as  tho 
eetorera  of  their  ancient  liberties ;  and  there  were  some  of  them  who  offered 
e  veestmre  their  Mves  and  fortunes  in  their  defence.  The  court  was  terribly 
danaod  at  the  news,  an  having  lost  part  of  their  council ;  but,  by  the  advioe 
»f  thoan  who  were  present,  they  issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  the  mur. 
brers  to  eome  lo  within  six  days,  and  give  sureties  to  answer  matters  at  a 
lay  which  was  to  be  nominated  for  that  purpose.  But  they  had  a  strong 
matte  over  their  heads,  and  in  it  all  the  money  and  furniture  of  the  de- 
meaned prelate.  Besides  which,  they  had  the  regent's  eldest  son  with  them, 
ebo,  an  both  already  been  related,  was  given  in  hostage  to  the  cardinal ; 
to  that  they  gave  no  credit  to  the  promises  of  their  enemies,  of  whoso 
incosmtnnwy  and  neridy  they  had  sufficient  experience,  and  therefore  refused 
to  hearken  to  any  conditions  of  peace ;  for  which  reason  they  were  outlawed* 
rhon  tho  matter  was  protraoted,  partly  by  the  threats  and  vain  promises  of  the 
Me  porty.  and  the  diffidence  of  the  other,  from  the  month  of  May  till  the  6th 
of  November;  when  the  regent,  at  the  importunity  of  the  queen-dowager,  and 
the  reproaches  and  clamours  of  the  priests,  took  up  arms,  and  lay  three 
•hole  snonths  before  the  castle,  battering  it  with  bis  brass  guns ;  but,  in  the 
f carta  snonth,  almost  at  the  end  of  winter,  he  dismissed  his  army,  without 
carrying  the  pisoc ;  and  went  to  Edinburgh,  to  be  present  at  the  convention 
of  estates,  which  he  bad  before  summoned  to  be  held  in  February. 

They  who  were  in  the  castle,  being  thus  relieved  from  all  fear  of  the  enemy, 
aot  only  made  frequent  excursions  into  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  committed 
depredations  with  fire  and  sword  all  round ;  bat,  as  if  the  liberty  gained  by 
their  arms  were  to  he  spent  In  debauchery  and  other  vices,  ran  into  ail  the 

•  The  portjonlars  of  this  murder  are  more  oircamstsntiallv  related  by  Knox  and  other 
writ*re»  According  lo  then,  the  principal  conspiratora,  John  Leslie,  Norman  Leslie,  Peter 
r irmichecl,  aed  James  Melvtl,  knocked  at  the  cardinal's  door ;  on  which  he  cried  out,  "Who 
m  tkerer  John  answered,  "  Mr  name  is  Leslie."     '♦  Which  Leslie  T"  replied  the  cardinal, 

-  !•  at  Mormaaf"— It  was  answered,  "  that  be  mvst  open  the  door  to  those  who  were  there ;" 
bvt  boeag  afraid,  he  seenred  the  door  in  the  best  manner  be  eoold.  While  they  were  endea- 
«<anaf  to  fares  it  open,  the  cardinal  called  to  them,  "  Will  yon  safe  my  life  >"  Jebn  Leslie 
snawetmi,  •*  Perbapa  wo  will!*'  "Nay,"  replied  the  cardinal,  u swear  onto  me,  end  I  will 
•paw  to."  Some  anthers  saj,  that,  npoa  a  promise  being  given,  that  no  violence  sboald  be 
•eared,  be  opened  the  door ;  hot,  however  this  be,  as  aoon  as  the?  entered,  John  Leslie  sssote 
*<m  twice  or  thrice,  as  did  likewise  Peter  Carmiebsel ;  but  James  MeWil,  ss  Koox  re Istestbo  fact, 
perceiving  them  to  be  in  coder,  said,  "  This  work  and  judgment  of  God,  altnoagb  it  be  in  sacret, 
«<ocht  to  be  done  with  greater  gra? it/ ;'*  and  presentiag  the  point  of  bis  sword,  tbaa  addreased  aim, 

•  Repewt  thee  of  thj  wicked  life,  bat  especial)  y  of  the  abedding  the  blood  of  that  notable  instrument 
«/  Cod,  Mr.  George  Wiabart,  which,  albeit  the  flame  of  fire  consumed  before  men,  vet  cries  it  for 
*  romance  epos)  thee ;  and  we  from  God  are  seat  to  revenge  it    For  here,  before  mj  God,  I 

-  roiest,  uns  neither  the  hatred  of  thy  person,  the  love  of  thy  riches,  nor  the  fear  of  any  troa- 
Ue  them  nonldst  bare  done  to  me  in  particular,  moved  or  movetb  me  to  strike  thee ;  bat  only 
irreooo  tnoe  bast  bona,  and  resnnineat,  aa  obstinate  enemy  to  Christ  Jeans,  and  bis  holy  gos« 
pel."  Attar  eejlag  this,  be  stabbed  hhn  tvrice  or  tbriee  thro***  the  body.  This  event  ee- 
ewrmj  sm  ihn  ***  s*  May.  1546.  The  archbishop  had  three  sens  sad  a  dnagator,  who  vera 
aO  made  lijillmnji  by  est  of  parljimsst,  ss  ma  aatatnl  ehilerea  ef  the  right  isfsrsad 
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wickedness  which  idle  persons  are  subject  to,  for  they 
wrong  by  no  other  role  that  their  own  lost;  oeitber  ootid  they 
by  John  Knox,  who  then  came  to  them,  and  often  warned  ffc 
wonld  not  be  mocked,  but  would  take  severe  pvoUhaieat  on  the 
his  laws,  even  by  those  whom  they  least  dreamed  of;  yet  hie 
could  not  stop  the  course  of  their  impiety. 

Besides  this  domestic  mischief,  which  raged  even  in  the  very 

kingdom,  what  aggravated  it  exceedingly,  was  the  war  with) 

the  forces  of  that  nation  had  passed  over  the  Solway,  and  thi 

into  a  terrible  panic    Not  contented  with  pillage  and  prey,  they 

some  places,  took  several  fortresses,  and  pot  garrisons  into  thi— 

were  matters  more  quiet  in  other  parts  of  the  borders.    Robert  Ma: 

whom  the  greatest  part  of  the  storm  fell,  came  to  Edinburgh,  to 

ance,  when  almost  every  thing  was  lost    He  alleged,  that  the 

made  desolate ;  that  their  castles  were  taken,  and  kept  by  their  c_ 

the  husbandman  was  driven  from  his  habitation,  and  forced  to  lr 

want  on  the  charity  of  his  friends ;  and  that  they  suffered  all  this, 

would  neither  change  nor  forfeit  their  allegiance  to  their  aoi 

added,  that,  if  no  course  was  taken  for  their  relief,  in  a  short 

miseries  would  compel  them  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  Buytiafl 

would  their  neighbours  too,  for  fear  of  sustaining  the  like  injuries. 

plaint  had  the  effect  of  procuring  a  promise  of  aid  to  Maxwell,  for 

very  of  his  rights ;  and  the  regent  accordingly  marching  his 

formed  his  camp  bvthe  river  MerraL    There  the  cardinal's  friends 

desired  him  to  call  George,  the  father  of  Norman  Leslie,  who 

the  camp,  to  an  account,  and  not  suffer  so  potent  a  man  to 

in  the  war,  who,  if  not  an  open  enemy,  was  at  least  a  suspicions 

The  earl,  though  the  time  and  place  did  not  favour  it  was  yet  will 

diately  to  pot  himself  on  his  trial.    Upon  this,  the  names  of  the  ji 

jury  were,  according  to  the  custom,  which  I  have  elsewhere  saentso 

panelled,  and  none  of  them  excepted  against  by  the  adverse  party ;  yet  by  ml 

their  votes  he  was  acquitted.    From  thence  they  marched  to  the  ran  lis  W 

Langholm,  and  drove  out  the  English  there ;  but  when  they  were  afeoo*  t» 

attack  other  fortresses,  they  were  sodden! j  recalled,  by  the  tntelJav^um.  aYat 

the  French  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-one  ships,  bad  appeared  near  St  Abb's 

bead. 

The  regent,  imagining,  as  it  really  was,  that  they  were  eome  to 
castle  of  St  Andrew's,  according  to  the  agreement  that  had 
between  them,  marched  joyfully  home.  There  he  met  Leon  Strosy,  the 
admiral,  and  both  resolvod  to  lay  close  siege  to  the  castle,  which 
m  with  soch  wonderful  despatch,  that  many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  gai 
were  abroad,  could  not  come  in,  and  several  countrymen,  who  bad  no  head 
in  the  conspiracy,  but  occasionally  were  admitted  into  the  castle  about  taw  pri- 
vate affairs,  could  not  get  out  They  planted  their  brass  guns  upon  the  tewe-s 
of  two  churches,  that  stood  near  both  sides  of  the  castle,  and  thcrtbj  •» 
annoyed  the  quadrangle  within  the  walls,  that  no  man  durst  stir  out  of  has 
without  manifest  daager  of  his  life.  Afterwards,  they  brought  larger 
of  ordnance,  to  play  upon  that  part  of  the  wall  which  stood  between  the 
towers ;  and  sooo  battered  it  down,  because  the  newly  erected  beildinjcs 
not  properly  cemented  with  the  old.  The  concussion  was  trewjcojdooa,  and 
when  it  happened,  the  besieged,  who  before  trusted  to  their  fortification*,  nod 
were  ready  to  expose  themselves  at  all  basard,  to  stop  any  breach,  began 
now  to  be  afraid.  Having  called,  therefore,  a  council  of  war,  hecaone  rbrv 
feared  that  the  regent  would  be  actuated  by  that  cruelty  which  is  aum 
apt  to  rage  in  feeble  minds,  on  the  account  of  his  kinsman's  death,  they  sur- 
rendered the  castle  and  themselves  to  Leoo  Stroay,  only  upon  quarter 
life.    Then  Leon  sent  in  his  men  to  pillage  the  castle,  where  they 

besides  a  great  quantity  of  provisions  of  every  kind,  all  the  cardioaTs 

and  goods,  together  with  the  wealth  of  the  soldiers  in  the  garriaoa,  nod 
many  others  also,  who  had  laid  up  their  property  there,  as  in  n  nonce  of 
refuge,    Here  also  they  found  the  regent's  son,  who  had  been  given  an  tes- 
tate by  his  lather  to  the  cardinal,  and  when  he  was  slain,  was  stiB 
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fare.  The  eastle  wu  demolished  by  the  advice  aod  order  of  covncB ;  and, 
a  few  days  after,  Leon  get  tail  with  his  prisoners  for  France.  These  things 
Mcancd  in  the  month  of  August,  1647. 

About  the  same  time,  news  was  brought  that  the  English  bad  prepared 
rrrat  forces,  both  by  land  and  sea,  to  invade  Scotland,  and  to  demand  the 
terformance  of  the  treaty,  which  bad  been  made  foor  years  before  with  the 
rarest,  tor  the  marriage  of  the  young  queen  to  the  son  of  king  Henry.  This 
uddeo  report  greatly  agitated  the  regent,  who  was  fainthearted  enough  of 
itusetf,  for  as  be  had  then  no  foreign  aid,  so  neither  did  be  much  confide  in 
its  own  forces ;  the  papal  faction  being  offended  at  his  instability,  and  the 
rieads  of  the  exiled  Lennox,  whom  he  bad  cruelly  treated,  retaining  the  seeds 
tf  their  old  hatred  against  him.  Notwithstanding  this,  upon  bis  proclamation, 
here  cine  in  great  numbers  to  Edinburgh ;  from  whence  they  marched  to 
be  month  of  the  river  Esk,  which  runs  through  Lothian,  and  there  waited  the 
ipproaeh  of  the  English.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Scottish  horse  rode  up 
owanU  the  enemy,  in  their  march,  and  challenged  them  to  fight,  which  had 
he  effect  of  impeding  them  in  their  passage.  But  the  English  general,  who 
ofw  that  the  Scots  were  better  than  his  own  men  at  soon  tumultuary  skir- 
nishes.  had  given  command,  that  none  of  bis  troops  should  march  out  to  en- 
tfMwter  them.  At  last,  on  the  importunity  of  Gray,  commander  of  the  cavalry, 
te  was  persoaded  to  send  out  some  troops  of  horse,  well  armed,  together  with 
ruirassiers,  that  should  suddenly  rush  in  upon  them,  when  they  were  unpre- 
pared for  resistance.  The  Scots,  grown  fearless  of  the  enemy,  hot  now  astonished 
it  this  sodden  onset,  broke  their  ranks,  and  fled  for  their  lives,  leaving  behind 
tboat  eight  hundred  of  their  men  slain  or  taken.  Of  the  English  also,  who 
iressed  too  eager  in  the  pursuit, several  were  made  prisoners,  amongst  whom 
tore  some  eminent  cavalry  officers.  From  this  time  forward,  there  was  no  re- 
markable action  performed  by  the  Scottish  horse.  The  English  bad  their  camp 
it  the  town  of  Preston,  which  was  little  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  them ; 
lad  where,  as  the  ground  was  elevated,  they  had  a  full  view  of  the  number  of  the 
Scottish  army.  Perceiving  them  to  be  more  than  they  had  at  first  imagined, 
they  coosolted  what  course  to  take,  when  it  was  resolved  to  send  letters  to 
the  Scots,  that  so,  if  just  and  equal  conditions  might  be  agreed  upon,  the 
■tatter  might  be  ended  rather  bv  treaty  than  force.  The  purport  of  the  let* 
ters  was :  **  They  earnestly  desired  the  Scots  to  remember,  first,  that  both 
irmies  professed  the  Christian  religion,  to  whom,  therefore,  unless  they  re- 
nounced their  profession,  nothing  ought  to  be  more  dear  than  peaee  and 
tranquillity,  and  nothing  more  to  be  abhorred  than  arms  and  war  upon  an 
aejest  ground ;  that  the  cause  of  the  present  contest  was  neither  covetoosness, 
Utred,  nor  envy,  but  a  desire  of  perpetual  peace,  which  could  no  way  be  so 
firmly  cemented  as  by  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage,  that  had  been  already 
promised  in  the  public  decree  and  consent  of  all  the  estates,  ratified  by  a 
Iragoe.  and  on  such  conditions  as  wore  more  advantageous  to  the  Scots  than 
to  the  English ;  not  to  rednee  them  to  a  condition  of  servitude,  but  to  a  reel* 
procal  affinity  in  life,  and  a  participation  and  communion  in  all  their  fortunes." 
It  was  further  observed,  that "  this  marriage  would  be  so  much  the  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  Scots  than  to  the  English,  as  the  weaker  side  had  reason  to  hope  for 
amove  advantages,  and  to  apprehend  more  injuries,  from  the  stronger ;  and  that, 
at  the  present,  taking  a  fair  account  of  things,  it  was  proper  first  to  consider 
me  case,  that  it  was  not  only  expedient  the  queen  should  marry,  hot  that  the 
necessity  of  it  was  inevitable,  though  to  settle  it  well  was  somewhat  difficult ; 
that  as  the  sole  power  of  choosing  her  a  husband  was  left  to  the  estates ; 
if  therefore,  they  would  select  one  solely  on  account  of  dignity  and  publie 
advantage,  whom  could  they  pitch  upon  better  than  a  neighbouring  king, 
born  in  the  same  island,  allied  in  blood,  instituted  in  the  same  laws,  educated 
in  the  same  manners  and  language,  and  superior,  not  in  power  alone,  but  in 
sli  the  external  ornaments  and  attributes  of  majesty !"  and  they  added  besides, 
Uat M  this  marriage  would  bring  with  it  a  perpetual  concord,  and  an  oblivion 
•f  all  ancient  resentments.  But  that  if  they  had  any  thoughts  of  bringing  in 
a  stranger  amongst  them,  to  govern  the  kingdom,  one  who  differed  from  them 
i  a  language,  laws,  and  customs,  they  should  consider  how  many  inoonve- 
uenoes)  were  lodged  in  the  bosom  of  such  a  design,  as  they  might  easily 
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ibresee,  from  the  examples  of  other  nation* ;  end  that  H 

learn  it,  than  to  obtain  the  knowledge  by  a  paiofal 

log."  The  English  said,  that  in  regard  to  themselves,  ••  If  they 

the  Soots  not  wholly  averse  from  an  agreement,  they  were  ready  ta 

thing  of  the  rigour  of  law  and  right,  and  would  he  content  thai  the  y 

should  be  educated  under  guardians  of  her  own  nation,  till  a~ 

marriageable,  and  competent,  by  the  advioe  of  the  noble*,  no 

band  for  herself ;  that,  in  the  meat)  time,  both  sides  shonld  refrain 

and  rapine ;  and  that  the  queen  should  not  be  transported  bey  on 

any  treaty  he  entertained  by  the  Soots,  concerning  her  onion  with 

or  other  foreign  prinoe.    If  the  Soots  would  faithfully  p 

that  they  would  presently  depart,  and  withdraw  their  force* ; 

damage  they  had  done  since  their  entrance  into  the  enemtt-] 

make  such  restitution  as  indifferent  men  shonld  award." 

These  letters  being  brought  to  the  regent,  were  commaniemted  h>y 
his  brother,  John,  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's,  whom  he  had  pan 
place  and  authority  of  the  cardinal,  and  to  some  few  other*,  who,  in 
a  sure  victory,  advised  him  to  suppress  them ;  for  they  wore  afraid, 
the  equity  of  the  proposals  were  made  known,  the  minds  of  the 
be  inclined  to  terms  of  peace ;  and  therefore,  they  gave  oat, 
whole  army,  that  the  English  were  come  on  purpose  to  take  away/ 
by  force,  and  to  reduce  the  land  under  their  own  dominion.    The  n 
naturally  inactive,  had  chosen  four  persons,  no  more  versed  la 
than  himself,  who  turned  and  managed  all  things  at  their 
were  his  three  kinsmen  and  friends,  John,  bis  brother,  archbiahop 
draw's  and  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  George  Dory,  Alexander 
Hugh  Riggs,  a  lawyer,  who  was  noted  more  for  bis  stature, 
strength,  than  any  military  skill.    These  men  so  elevated  the 
vain  assurance  of  victory,  that,  being  of  himself  inconstant  in 
and  designs,  which  shifted  at  every  blast  of  wind,  he  shut  hi* 
the  advioe  of  all  others.    Under  these  circumstances,  the  private* 
of  the  regent  caused  the  report,  which  they  had  themselves  fohriranad, 
spread  anions;  all  the  troops,  who,  in  eonseoueuce,  ran  hastily  aad 
mously  to  their  arms. — Archibald  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  led  the  van; 
Gordon,  earl  of  Huntley,  brought  up  the  rear,  each  commanding  tea 
fighting  men ;  while  the  regent  had  about  the  same  number  in  Use  at 
this  posture,  a  report  was  suddenly  raised,  that  the  English  had  wad ; 
was  not  altogether  without  ground,  for,  being  in  want  of  proviaiouu 
able  to  fetch  it  from  a  distance,  or  to  forage  for  it  in  the  aeighhoarhes 
had  been  already  plundered,  they  thought  it  most  prudent  to 
selves,  at  the  expense  of  part  of  their  baggage.    Accordingly,  they 
by  long  marches ;  but,  as  they  were  opposed  by  so  many 
to  engage,  and  durst  not  come  down  into  the  plain,  nor  ooald 
enemy  by  a  circuitous  course,  they  waited  his  coming  on  the 
On  the  other  side,  the  regent  was  impatient  of  delay,  aad  seat  to 


hasten  his  march ;  but  he,  knowing  that  the  Bnglish  ooald  not  tnag 

Ksitiou,  for  want  of  provision,  waited  to  fall  on  their  rear;  and. 
ritated  to  obey  the  mandate,  till  be  was  stirred  ap  by 
quicken  his  speed.    Then,  and  not  before,  he  passed  over  the  river, 
body  and  reserve  following  at  a  great  distance.    The  Bagtish,  w 
about  to  depart,  seeing  Douglas  coming  speedily  towards  thean. 
Gray,  the  commander  of  the  bone,  with  his  whole  body,  to 
stop  his  career,  till  the  infantry  should  have  possessed  themselves  of  a 
booring  hill ;  or,  if  he  saw  ooeasiou,  to  charge  them  ia  their  rank* ;  Jar* 
the  major  part  of  them  were  armed  alter  the  French  manner,  they 
th*  Scots  would  never  be  able  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  assault.    It 
however,  that  a  brigade  of  the  Scots  marching  in  close  order 
holding  forth  their  stand  of  long  pikes  before  them,  as  a  ansae. 
charge ;  the  van  of  the  Baalish  running  in  upon  the  weapons,  _ _ 
tangled  amongst  them;  while  the  rest,  thinking  that  they  had  tnUea 
amhnsh,  returned  to  their  own  body,  telliag  tteet,  that  tM  runlu  tf  the 
ooald  an  more  he  broken,  than  if  they  chaffed  agaiast  a  watt.    U 
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hone  would  hare  abandoned  the  foot,  and  led ;  had  it  not  been 
or  the  persnadoo  of  their  commanders,  and  their  muted  encouragement  of 

•eh  other;  eo  that,  in  the  expectation  of  a  more  advantageous  grouad, 
vhcreon  to  fight,  they  were  restrained,  and  returned  to  order*  The  Soote 
rere  kept  from  marching  forward  to  the  opposite  hill,  ebiefly  by  seeing  m 
ipoaisb  omeer,  named  Gambo,  with  some  troops  of  his  countrymen,  who 
•ere  b*rqwebasders,  coming  down  obliquely  from  the  bills,  as  if  he  would 
ill  opoo  their  flank.  In  order,  therefore,  that  no  sudden  emergency  might 
ease  them  to  divide  their  force,  and  also  that  they  might  not  be  attacked  os> 
heir  mntofcs,  they  wheeled  about  leisurely  from  the  right  ascent  of  the  bill, 
'be  main  body,  when  they  saw  the  van  leafing  their  station,  thought  that  they 
rere  rwmaieg  away,  and  so,  breaking  their  ranks,  likewise  betook  themselves 
»  flsghl  The  English,  perceiving  this  from  the  high  grounds,  sent  out  their 
orne,  and  trod  many  of  them  under  foot  in  the  pursuit.  During  all  this 
snrch  from  Bak  to  the  English  camp,  the  ships  of  the  latter  fired  upon  the 
aaJt  of  the  Boots,  and  did  them  much  mischief.  All  the  ways  were  strewed 
lith  arune,  by  reason  of  the  great  slaughter  which  was  made ;  and  numbera 
f  them  were  drowned  in  the  river.  The  English  acted  with  the  utmost 
•verity  against  the  priests  and  monks ;  for  such  of  that  tribe  as  were  lusty, 
ad  able  to  bear  arms,  came  into  the  field ;  and  many  even  imputed  the  lose 
f  the  day  to  these  men,  who  had  arrogantly  refused  equitable  conditions  of 
>eace,  nod  who,  if  they  had  obtained  the  victory,  would  have  used  it  as  cruelly 
owantn  their  own  countrymen  as  their  enemies.  In  the  first  charge,  the  Eng- 
ish  loot  about  two  bond  red  horse ;  but  of  the  Scots,  there  fell  the  prime  of  all 
he  noblest  families,  with  their  relations  and  tenants,  who  counted  it  the  most 
ile  and  wicked  thing  in  nature  to  desert  them ;  and  many  were  taken  in  the 
rarewit,  The  Highlanders,  however,  by  collecting  themselves  together  in  a 
weed  body,  kept  their  ranks,  and  returned  safe  home.  At  first,  they  marched 
hjowgh  craggy  places,  and  in  ways  that  were  very  inconvenient  for  the 
mrae ;  and  when  they  were  sometimes  necessitated  to  descend  into  the  plains, 
he  English  cavalry,  who  followed  the  pursuit  in  a  scattered  manner,  durst 
lot  attack  them.  This  battle,  which,  amongst  a  few  others,  proved  very 
rsdaanitowa  to  the  Scots,  was  fought  on  the  10th  of  September,  in  the  year 
1547.  The  English,  who  had  gained  a  victory  that  was  the  more  joyful 
»y  ti  rsnar  unexpected,  marched  five  miles  farther  with  all  their  forces ;  and 
Iseve  they  staid  eight  days,  sending  oat  parties  every  day,  to  born  and  destroy 
rvery  thing  attain  the  circuit  of  six  miles.  Bnt  they  attempted  nothing  con* 
ade  made  else,  except  fortifying  the  desolate  islands  of  Inchkeitb  and  Inch* 
wlam,  te  the  frith  of  Forth ;  taking  in  the  bay  of  Tay  the  castle  of  Brougaty ; 
utd,  m  their  return  by  laid,  the  fortresses  of  Fastcastle  and  Home,  the  gar* 
ieema  ad*  which  surrendered  out  of  fear.  They  also  raised  two  forts,  oae  at 
Lauder,  and  another  on  the  ruins  of  Roxburgh  castle. 

Their  suddeo  departure  gave  some  relief  to  the  Scots,  and  a  breathing 
isese  tor  them  to  meet  together,  to  consult  about  the  public  welfare.  The 
revest.  Immediately  after  the  battle,  came,  with  those  of  the  nobles  who  wero 
vita  aim,  to  the  two  queens  at  Stirling,  and  the  nobility  there  in  attendance. 
rhe  regent  and  bis  brother  were  very  sad  and  dejected,  for  the  calamity 
■  fcfHi  had  happened  by  their  default ;  and  the  queen-dowager  also  shewed 
amay  outward  signs  of  grief  ia  her  speech  aad  countenance;  but  they  who 
knew  her  heart,  judged  that  she  was  not  much  concerned  at  seeing  the  erro- 
rs nee  of  the  Hamiltoas  thus  humbled  and  chastised;  but,  to  be  joyous  in  a 
jm  btie  calamity,  they  who  are  accustomed  to  cover  the  faults  of  princes  nnder 
koaest  disguises,  are  wont  to  call  greatness  of  mind.  Besides,  the  dowager, 
r^rr  since  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  had  used  all  ways  and  means  to  throw  the 
r«-rea>t  out  of  oflke,  and  to  possess  the  supreme  authority  herself;  but  she  knew 
t  .at  she  could  never  elect  this  object,  as  long  as  the  Hamilton*  were  in  the 
ttrewdunt,  and  had  all  the  fortified  places  in  their  hands.  In  her  discourse, 
ibe  coatf  oaally  expressed  her  apprehensions  of  the  English,  complained  of 
the  weakness  of  the  military  force  of  the  Scots,  and  enlarged  upon  the  dan- 
rers  aridng  from  the  dvil  dissensions  amongst  them.  On  these  points  she  conv 
amaicated  her  mind  to  those  whom  she  knew  were  ill-affected  to  the  Hamiltoas ; 
ia  i  jaasqasani  of  which,  wham  the  nobles  ware  tn  oonanitatkn  upon  the  great 
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affairs  of  the  kingdom,  a  decree  was  made  that  the  yoongqwoiriMlmifcti 
Dumbarton,  while  theehiefa  debated  concerning  the  estate  of  tseUagaW.  lata 
Erskine,  who  was  well  known  to  be  a  firm  adherent  of  the  dovager'f  Jaris* 
was  made  governor  of  the  queen,  and  William  Livingston,  a  friesd  t*  at 
Hamilton*,  was  joined  in  commission  with  him.  Ambassadors  were  fiktva* 
sent  into  France,  to  demand  succours  of  their  king,  Henry,  against  tst  em- 
moo  enemy,  according  to  the  leagoe  made  between  the  two  nations.  Hisci 
were  also  given,  that  the  queen  would  come  over  into  France,  and  sawn  a* 
dauphin.  The  French,  however,  were  so  intent  upon  their  own  alatoan 
the  required  aniiliaries  were  slower  in  coming  than  the  present  anapr 
demanded. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  English  entered  Scotland  on  both  sides  of  n>  ad- 
ders.   The  earl  of  Lennox  also,  as  if  he  had  been  sent  for  by  bbfriesd*.owr 
to  Dumfries ;  his  father-in-law,  Angus,  and  his  old  friend  Olencsira,  ton* 
promised  him  two  thousand  horse,  with  a  proportionable  number  of  fan. 
from  the  neighbouring  parts,  to  assist  him,  if  he  would  leave  the  Eagfcsi,  «* 
come  over  to  them.    When,  however,  be  came  to  the  place  on  mt  day  *> 
pointed,  there  were  hard  I  v  three  hundred  assembled,  who,  besides,  were  an 
as  used  to  live  by  robberies.    These,  and  some  other  tircanustaaert  •*  d> 
like  nature,  being  very  suspicious,  more  especially  4he  wavering  essdact  « 
John  Maxwell,  who  had  already  given  hostages  to  the  English,  aaade  lewmx 
believe  that  be  was  betrayed ;  and,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  di  taw  tat  a* 
enemies  with  the  like  fraud.    He  accordingly  detained  with  bfan  Glenn. 
John  Maxwell,  and  other  Scottish  chiefs,  who  had  treated  with  hiai  eaacrnv 
log  bis  journey  and  return  to  his  own  country;  and,  in  the  nridmt  af  or 
night,  he  sent  toward  Drumlanrig  six  hundred  horse,  part  English,  sad  sart  at 
the  Scots  who  bad  submitted  to  them.    When  they  came  to  the  spsaanai 
place,  five  hundred  of  them  were  despatched  to  commit  what  spoil  they  emd 
in  the  neighbouring  parts,  that  so  they  might  draw  James  Douglas,  thee**" 
of  the  castle,  into  an  ambush.    He,  however,  being  aware  of  the  denga.  If 
within  bis  hold  till  it  was  day ;  and  then,  having  no  further  fear  af  •>•. 
be  marched  out  with  bis  men,  and  passing  over  the  river  Nith,  fell  is  a  esav 
tory  manner  upon  the  plunderers,  whom  be  charged  in  the  rear  as  tsej  wr 
retreating.    But  when  they  gained  a  convenient  time  and  place  to  rally.  or* 
meed  round  upon  him  with  great  violence,  and  struck  such  a  tenor  is*  ■» 
men,  at  the  entrance  to  a  ford,  that  they  disordered  their  ranks,  UM  •*** 
and  took  several  considerable  persons  prisoners.    This  light  expeditiaa  M 
such  an  appalling  effect  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  Galloway,  last  s* 
people  strove  which  of  them  should  yield  first  to  the  English,  pertly  w  ra- 
tify Lennox,  and  partly  fearing,  lest,  being  forsaken  by  their  majsfc—^ 
they  should  be  exposed  to  every  kind  of  depredation.    The  regent  si  &*- 
land,  dreading  that,  if,  in  such  a  general  confusion,  he  attempted  aataax. 
he  should  altogether  dispirit  his  men,  who  were  depressed  eneagh  ***** 
besieged  the  castle  of  Broughty ;  but  after  lying  before  it  almost  three  ■***. 
without  performing  any  thing  considerable,  be  drew  off  his  men,  kariaf  •** 
one  hundred  horse,  under  the  command  of  James  Halibortou,  anaeuvsrsmr 
man,  to  disturb  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  to  binder  any  swsffiri  **■ 
being  carried  by  land,  either  into  the  fortress,  or  to  the  garrison  •**?■  or 
English  had  placed  on  au  adjoining  hill.    These  matters  took  place  at  tfc  «•* 
of  that  year.    In  the  beginning  of  the  next,  which  was  1548,  the  Eafhsk  * 
tified  Haddington,  a  town  in  Lothian-opon-the-Tyoe,  horned  the  vflagcft.**1 
plundered  the  surrounding  country,  which  was  one  of  the  richest  sarti  * 
Scotland.    They  likewise  established  another  garrison  at  Lander.   Less*, 
about  the  end  of  February,  having  passed  over  the  west  border,  estasva  •  J 
diflteultv  from  an  ambush  laid  for  him,  by  part  of  those  who  bad  vieMed  »*"" 
selves;  but  In  returning  to  Carlisle,  be  amply  revenged  himself,  bjpsaoh* 
some  of  the  hostages,  especially  John  Maxwell,  the  chief  author  of  the  it"* 
of  whose  treachery  be  was  apprised  in  some  letters  which  he  had  i*e*"» 
from  the  king  of  England.    During  these  transactions,  Henry,  king  of  Fn**» 
who  hnd  succeeded  bis  father  Francis,  caused  about  six  1  boa  mad  fcrc*t  * 
be  transported  into  Scotland ;  of  which  throe  thousand  wore  Oensss  ft* 
osmsaandod  by  the  Rbiagrave;  about  two  thousand  were  France;  sad  *■ 
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of  different  nations,  and  all  of  them  cavalry.  The  whole  were 
rfaeed  seder  the  orders  of  the  French  general  Dessins,  who  had  been  some  years 
i  eomsMsder  in  France,  and  bad  there  been  distinguished  by  some  good  services. 
rbese  troops  being  landed  at  Leitb,  were  directed  to  quarter  at  Bdinburgh,  till 
hey  should  be  recovered  from  their  sea-sickness.  Meanwhile,  the  regent,  and 
be  farces  with  him,  marched  to  Hsdding ton,  where  they  blocked  up  all  the 
aisages,  and  laid  close  siege  to  the  piece.  He  now  issued  a  proclamation  into 
fl  parts ;  in  obedience  to  which  summons,  there  came  to  him,  in  a  short  time, 
bool^dit  thousand  Scots.  There  also  the  nobility  assembled,  and  the  con 
■ItinSwa*)  renewed,  concerning  the  young  queen's  going  into  France,  and 
itrfjfBtbetJauphin.  A  council  for  this  purpose  was  held  at  a  monastery 
itaauttladdington,  and  whioh  was,  in  a  manner,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
erpfcamp.  In  that  convention  there  were  various  disputes ;  some  said, 
kit  if  they  sent  away  the  queen,  they  must  expect  perpetual  war  with 
toftand,  and  bondage  from  the  frcnob.  Others  were  of  opinion,  that 
y  reason  of  agreement  in  religion,  and  the  coodition  of  the  present  times, 
>  would  be)  more  advantageous  to  embrace  the  terms  offered  by  the  Bog- 
in,  which  consisted  of  a  peace  of  ten  years,  with  no  disgraceful  covenants 
r  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  Scots.  For  the  sum  of  the  proposed  Jearoe 
ns"Tbat,  if  the  king  of  England,  or  the  queen  of  Scotland,  sbouldWo 
titian  ten  years,  all  things,  on  both  sides,  should  remain  as  they  were 
cfore."  It  was  observed,  that  if  no  fortuitous  event  occuned  in  the  inter- 
» ~tbe  kingdom  would  be  thereby  freed  from  its  present  difficulties,  which 
*4  almost  broken  its  strength ;  and  that  the  military  force,  which  was  almost 
wholly  lost  in  the  late  battle,  would  have  time  to  grow  up  and  increase,  in 
ta  long  period  of  uninterrupted  peace ;  and  that,  intestine  discord  being 
to*  laid  asleep,  they  would  be  able  more  maturely  to  consider  of  the  great 
Airs  of  the  nation,  than  they  could  do  amongst  drums  and  trumpets ;  while, 

•  tech  consultations,  delays  were  sometimes  of  great  advantage ;  when,  on  the 
aatraty,  rash  and  precipitate  doiogs  were  attended  with  speedy  repentance, 
jotewerc  the  arguments  on  that  side.  But  all  the  papists  favoured  the 
'nock,  and  some  others  too,  whom  the  bouoty  of  that  power  had  either 
mbed,  or  gained  over,  by  promises  and  expectations  of  great  advantage ; 
Ia*agst  whom  was  the  regent  He  bad  a  yearly  revenue  of  19,000  French 
"ret  proojised  him,  and  the  command  of  one  hundred  cuirassiers ;  so  that 
soit  voices  carried  it  for  the  queen's  going  to  France.    The  fleet  which  was 

*  convey  her,  rode  at  Leitb ;  and  making  as  if  they  would  go  away,  they 
*fcd  about  all  Scotland,  and  came  to  Dumbarton,  where  the  queen,  who 
f*d  waited  there  some  months  for  its  arrival,  embarked,  in  the  company  of 
I****,  ber  brother,  John*  Erskine,  and  William  Livingston.  She  met  with 
***»  foal  weather,  and  contrary  winds,  but  at  last  landed  in  Bretagne,  a 
pcmosula  of  France,  and  travelled  by  easy  journeys  to  the  court 

Is  Scotland,  whilst  the  war  was  suspended  at  Haddington,  the  common 
P<*pltf  in  several  places,  were  neither  backward  nor  inactive  on  the  present 
*«*Moa.  The  garrisons  of  Home  and  Fastcastle  having  done  great  hurt  to 
**  Kigshourbood,  the  Scots,  observing  that  xhe  first  of  these  fortresses  was 
*gftfeatly  guarded  by  night,  got  up  to  the  top  of  a  rock,  where  the  confi- 
ta**  that  the  place  was  inaccessible,  made  those  within  less  watchful ;  and 
*****  assailants  slew  the  sentinels,  and  took  the  castle.  Not  long  after  this, 
vara  the  governor  of  Fastcastle  had  commanded  the  country  people  of  the 
"fluty  to  bring  a  great  quantity  of  provisions  into  the  fort,  on  a  certain  day, 
*«  peasants  came  in  great  numbers,  and,  unlading  their  horses,  took  the  pro- 
V*taftou  their  backs,  to  carry  them  over  a  bridge  made  betwixt  two  rocks, 
w*  the  castle.  As  soon  as  tbey  were  entered,  they  threw  down  their  bur- 
"**.  aad,  upon  a  sign  given,  slew  the  guards ;  and,  before  the  rest  of  the 
"pM  eould  come  in,  they  seised  the  arms,  and  placed  themselves  in  the 
V*****;  and  thus,  setting  open  the  gates  for  the  admission  of  their  own  party, 
r7  mt*s  themselves  masters  of  the  castle.  In  the  mean  time,  the  naval 
?™  °f  the  English  was  not  idle ;  for  as  the  whole  stress  of  the  military  opera- 
J**1  by  upon  Haddington,  their  commanders  thought  that  the  neighbouring 
j*"*  Bust  he  weakened,  and  deprived  of  all  the  means  of  defence.  Under 
m  Pwaasion,  they  landed  in  Fife ;  and  having  passed  some  maritime  places 
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that  were  well  inhubitod,  they  cmno  to  8t  lOne^a'a-kirk, 
tolerably  populous,  that   from  thence  they  might   masrh 
considerable  town,  bat  less  fortified,  where  they  expected  to 
pillage  worth  their  labour.     James  Stuart,  the  queen's  kreihur, 
tog:  the  alarm,  with  the  people  of  8t  Andrew's,  and  a  few  of  the  cam 
who  were  left  at  home,  advanced  towards  them ;  being  joined  ia  his  waf  * 


maoj  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  English  were  already  leaded,  aad  afe* 
twelve  hundred  of  them  stood  ready  ia  their  arms  for  aa  eaosemter.  IV 
great  guns  whieh  they  had  brought  on  shore  struck  each  a dree4A*e  •» 
countrymen,  that  they  qoiokly  fled ;  but  Jaseee,  after  he  bad  »JM»*AW* 
their  fear,  charged  the  eoemy  so  briskly,  thai,  thoagh  he  had  aft  *9*  «■* 
tumultuous  bead  along  with  him,  he  soon  rowted  them,  aad  drove  sVa 
toward  the  sea,  killing  many  on  the  spot,  aad  several  ia  the  parent!;  fV 
not  a  few  of  diem  were  drowned  in  retreating  to  their  ships ;  aad  eae  bu 
with  aH  its  passengers  was  sank,  whilst  they  endeavoured  ia  flswaaga  fe  pr 
on  board.  It  is  reported  that  them  were  six  hundred  slain  ia  the  lget.  ■» 
one  hundred  taken  prisoners.  Then  the  fleet  presently  sailed  to  Mean* 
a  country  less  inhabited ;  their  design  being  to  surprise  hiss  treat,  a  w«i 
not  jaajrom  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee.  They  resolved  la  land  in  the  aur- 
aiHHherefore  lay  at  anchor,  out  of  sight  of  the  coast,  aa  long  as  there  was  u* 
light  in  the  sky.  But  while  they  were  making  to  shore  in  the  desk,  uv» 
discovered  themselves  through  their  own  imprudence,  by  kangtag  eat  • 
light  in  every  beat.  John  Brakine,  of  Don,  the  governor  of  the  town,  bunt 
commanded  bis  men  to  arm,  without  making  any  noise,  divided  than  jc* 
three  bodies.  Some  be  placed  behind  a  bank  of  earth,  which  ana  rakes • 
the  shore  to  hinder  their  landing;  while  he,  wRa  a  few  archers  bcwi 
armed,  made  directly  towards  the  enemy;  and  a  third  band  of  mras* 
and  promiscuous  body  of  people  he  stoooaed  under  the  cover  af  a  enaV 
bouriag  bill,  and  supported  by  a  few  eeidiera  for  their  direction*  TV* 
arrangements  being  made,  he,  with  his  arehera,  fell  apaa  the  en 
their  descent,  and  maintained  a  sharp  dispute  with  them,  tfll,  to  a 
tuary  kind  of  fight,  he  had  drawn  them  on  to  the  bank ;  where  he  wa* 
by  his  other  party,  who  stood  ready  at  their  arms,  aad  they  all  united  m  » 
combat ;  yet  the  English  would  not  have  given  ground,  had  not  the  last  tort 
shewn  themselves,  with  oeioars  flying;  from  the  neat  hill ;  on  wake  tbn 
made  such  haste,  that  of  aboat  eight  hundred  who  eases  on  snare,  torsi*  • 
third  part  escaped  to  their  ships. 

In  the  mean  time,  vigorous  sallies  were  made  aboat  Huddisgtoe,  as 
without  loss  on  both  aides,  bnt  mostly  on  that  of  the  English,  who  seflr*«J 
very  much  from  the  want  of  provisions,  and,  while*waitiug  liar  the  esesrftd 
supply,  they  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  such  weakness  as  to  he  aJmset  cent 
point  of  surrender.  At  this  crisis,  two  brave  soldiers,  Robert  Beery  ad 
Thomas  Palmer,  were  commanded  to  marsh  thither  from  Dor  wick,  wsn  e* 
thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse*  and  to  make  all  the  speed  ie» 
could.  The  whole  body  however,  fell  toto  aa  ambush  laid  for  thaw,  s»  sat 
scarcely  a  man  of  them  esoapeoT  alive.  The  Bngiiah  resolved  to  seed  enww 
aid,  but  the  Preach  discovering  their  design,  blocked  up  the  nmiee  passe* 
by  which  they  were  to  march.  At  length,  Deeeius  being  deceived  by  eat « 
the  enemy's  scoots  whom  be  had  taken,  aad  wan  told  him  the  ItosMmesw 
far  off,  aad  marching  another  way  to  relieve  the  besieged,  toft  lbs  aanap 
of  whieh  be  had  possession,  and  went  in  a  contrary  dftreetiea.  The  wad 
taking  advaatage  of  this  circumstance,  marched  through  to  the  ranef  of  tsar 
friends  witbont  any  binderanee ;  bringing  with  them  tarae  bandied  sea 
men,  powder  and  beil.-and  other  supplies  of  whieh  the  gatttoan  steed  as* 
in  need.  _ 

Whilst  these  things  were  oocurriag  at  Haddington,  with  varices  •***•* 
on  both  sides,  and  little  effect  on  the  main  object  of  the  war,iates*ro»**" 
brought  that  the  Bngiiah  had  levied  a  complete  army  to  raiee  tea  siege.  !•**> 
sequence  of  this,  Dcssina,  aware  that  he  was  ant  able  to  encounter  aw •**•* 
which  were  expected,  removed  his  troops  farther  off  from  the  town*  ssd  a* 
bask  bU  great  guas,  all  but  six  small  feU-pieecs,  to  Bdiaaurg*.  t>P**f 
oamtog  of  the  BagUsh  army,  the  siege  was  raised,  I  mum  ths  *•*» 
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would  not  hasard  the  lite  off  the  kingdom  upon  a  single  battle ; 
»o  that  the  Scots  marched  every  one  the  nearest  way  home ;  while  the 
French,  though  much  pressed  apon  br  the  English,  accomplished  their  re- 
treat is  food  order.  In  their  return,  the  French  soldiers  slew  the  governor  of 
Ediobonje,  and  his  son,  together  with  some  of  the  citizens  who  joined  them, 
ccaose  they  refused  to  admit  them  into  the  town  with  all  their  forces,  as 
sowing  that  they  ooold  not  keep  them  from  plundering.  Dessiui,  in  the 
lean  time,  lest  the  sedition  should  increase,  drew  off  his  troops ;  and,  think- 
if  that  the  enemy  would  he  more  passive  at  Haddington,  on  account  of  their 
ood  ■■foess,  he  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  surprise  it  on  a  sudden, 
taker  he  marched  all  night,  and,  by  break  of  day,  slew  the  sentinels,  and 
mt  op  to  the  very  walls,  where  the  fort  before  the  gate  was  taken,  and  the 
■tea  killed ;  some  also  endeavoured  to  break  open  the  gate,  while  others 
rued  the  granaries  of  the  English.  In  this  hurry,  the  noise  made  by  the 
Mailants  at  the  gate,  and  the  shouts  of  the  French,  crying  out,  "  Victory, 
ietorv  V  roused  the  English  out  of  their  sleep.  Amidst  this  great  confusion, 
MMier  let  off  a  brass  gun,  placed  casually  against  the  gate,  that  be  might, 
i  the  present  danger,  make  trial  of  a  doubtful  remedy.  The  ball  went  com- 
ktetv  through,  and  forced  a  lane  in  the  close  ranks  of  the  French ;  so  that, 
hu  between  the  exclamations  of  the  soldiers,  crying  out  "victory,"  and  the 
uu«  of  the  shattered  gates,  such  a  confused  clamour  was  caried  to  the  rear, 
ui  they  were  seised  with  fear,  not  knowing  the  cause,  and  so  fled;  which 
ocasioued  the  rest  to  follow  them.  The  French,  after  this  repulse,  marched 
no  Teviotdale,  where  the  English  had  done  great  damage.  There,  under 
*  cendncrt  of  Deasius,  they  drove  the  enemy  from  Jedburgh,  and  made 
*ay  inroads  into  the  English  ground,  not  without  considerable  advantage 
t  length,  when  they  had  wasted  all  the  country,  besides  doing  their  daily 
«tf ,  they  fell  into  great  want,  and  the  common  people  pitied  them  the  less, 
a  aoeoeot  of  their  late  seditious  conduct  at  Edinburgh ;  for  they  looked  upon 
bat  attempt  as  a  step  to  tyranny.  From  this  time  forward,  the  French  did 
ouusg  worth  relating.  The  king  of  France  was  now  made  acquainted,  by 
ftters  Dram  the  regent  and  queen-dowager,  that  Dessius  spent  muoh  of  his 
ja*  in  light  and  generally  insignificant  expeditions ;  that  ne  was  more  inju- 
»•*  to  bit  friends  than  enemies ;  that  the  French  soldiers  were  grown  ex- 
'?*ely  insolent  since  the  tumult  at  Edinburgh,  and  that,  by  reason  of  the 
fttesuae  discord,  all  was  like  to  be  ruined.  In  oonseqoeuce  of  these  com- 
bista,  Dessius  was  recalled,  and  Paul  Terms,  a  good  soldier  and  prudent 
oumander,  was  sent  with  new  supplies  to  Scotland.  Dessius,  thinking  it 
roeid  he  to  bis  honour  to  recover  the  island  of  Incbkeith,  which  had  been 
■ken  a  few  days  before,  and  was  begun  to  be  fortified,  got  together  a  fleet 
t  Leith,  and  went  on  board  wKh  a  chosen  body  of  Scots  and  French.  The 
^eea-downger  was  a  spectator  of  the  enterprise,  and  encouraged  them, 
onetimes  particularly,  and  sometimes  all  in  general.  After  landing  in  the 
klaad,  he  drove  the  Eoglish  into  the  uttermost  corners,  killed  almost  all  their 
fori,  and  compelled  them  to  surrender,  but  not  without  much  bloodshed. 
ta  was  his  last  achievement  in  Britain,  and  then  he  surrendered  up  his 
ttaaaod  to  Terms,  who  drew  forth  the  army  out  of  their  winter-quarters, 
^  ordered  them  to  march  towards  the  northern  counties,  while  he  himself, 
tones  being  dismissed,  followed  soon  after,  and  laid  siege  to  the  fort  of 
tasgbty,  which,  in  a  short  time,  he  took,  and  also  the  castle  adjoining,  from 
ke  English,  putting  nearly  the  whole  of  both  garrisons  to  the  sword.  On  his 
ctara  into  Lothian,  his  principal  object  was  to  hinder  provisions  from  being 
""tyedinto  Haddington;  but  while  thus  engaged,  suddenly  a  great  army 
'BaeJiah  and  Germans  shewed  themselves  ready  for  an  encounter;  wbere- 
'Pm  he  made  a  quick  retreat  in  good  order,  till  be  came  to  a  place  of  greater 
rftty.  H eanwhtle,  the  Scottish  cavalry,  which  hong  on  every  side  of  the 
**»».  perceiving  that  the  German  naggage  was  unguarded,  plundered  it 
18  » moment  Provisions,  however,  were  carried  into  Haddington  without 
u7  opposition.  During  these  operations,  Julian  Romeros,  with  a  troop  of 
*P*uards  at  Coldingham,  was  taken  in  his  quarters,  where  he  lay  with  as 
Peat  lecvriry  as  if  all  bad  been  at  peace,  and  almost  the  whole  of  his  party 
vu  destroyed.  Terms,  when  the  English  forces  had  marched  back,  resolved 
17.  3D 
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to  return  to  the  attack  of  Haddington.  This  place  was  defended  hy 
jet,  as  the  country  all  round  was  watted,  and  provisions  could  not  fee 
from  a  distance  without  great  hazard,  and  frequent  low ;  and  as  the 
were  troubled  with  a  grievous  sedition  at  home,  and  were  further 
by  a  war  with  France ;  the  garrison,  having  no  hope  of  relief,  burn*  ike 
and,  oo  the  first  of  October,  1549,  set  oat  for  their  own  country. 

The  garrison  of  Lander,  being  in  great  distress  for  want  of  necesai   ~ 
about  to  surrender,  when  news  came  on  a  sadden,  that  a  padftcatkm 
concluded  between  England  and  Prance,  proclamation  of  which) 
Scotland  on  the  first  of  April,  1660;  and,  in  May  following,  the  Pr 

returned  home.    This  peace,  with  respect  to  foreign  parts,  lasted  about 

years,  bat  in  Scotland  it  was  as  troublesome  and  pernicious  ns  the  hottest  w or . 
for  those  who  sat  at  the  helm,  the  regent  and  his  brother,  the  arrhhishou  of 
Andrew's,  were  both  extremely  cruel  and  avaricious,  and  the  prelate  isi 
lar  was  very  licentious  in  his  conversation ;  for,  as  if  he  bad  been  aula* 
injure  all  mankind,  be  made  bis  will  the  sole  law.  The  first  presage  ef  the  < 
ing  tyranny  was  the  allowing  of  the  murder  of  William  Crichtoo*  a 
eminence,  to  go  unpunished.  He  was  slain  by  Robert  8emnle,  in  the 
own  palace;  and  almost  in  his  sight ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  ■ 
was  exempted  from  judgment,  by  the  intercession  of  the  arnhhishop'a 
bine,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Semple.  This  archbishop,  as  lounj  i 
king  lived,  was  one  of  his  principal  confidants,  and  pretended  te  a 
seal  for  the  reformed  religion ;  but  after  his  death,  he  ran  into  all  the 
of  the  wildest  impiety.  Among  his  other  mistresses,  he  took  away 
woman  Semple  from  her  husband,  a  neighbour  and  kiasman,  and  k< 
almost  as  if  she  bad  been  bis  lawful  wife,  thoegb  she  was  neither 
nor  a  woman  of  good  reputation,  and  remarkable  for  nothing  hurt  her 
ness.  After  this,  followed  the  death  of  John  Melville,  a  nobJesansi  ef  FUr. 
who  was  a  great  intimate  of  the  late  king.  Some  letters  of  his  were  sntrr- 
cepted,  written  to  a  certain  Englishman,  in  behalf  of  his  friend,  a  prisnmcf  ahem 
and  though  there  could  be  no  suspicion  of  treason  in  the  ease,  yet  the  nether  mi 
them  bad  his  head  cat  oft* ;  and  to  make  the  matter  still  worse,  his  entnae  was 
given  to  David,  the  regent's  youngest  son.  Though  the  injury  nrrnaiesMd  h« 
these  wicked  practices  reached  only  a  few,  the  obloquy  of  them  extended  an  i 
and  the  bad  example  almost  to  all.  This  evil  conduct  of  the  re 
direction  of  the  government,  together  with  the  sluggishness  of  the 
former  life,  mightily  offended  the  commons ;  so  that  he  every  dey 
more  contemptible  than  before,  especially  after  the  suffering;  ef 
Wisbart ;  for  most  imputed  the  subsequent  calamities  to  the  death 
religious  man ;  especially  those  persons  who  not  only  knew  the  parity  of 
doctrine  which  be  bad  preached,  and  admired  his  unblemished  Me ;  hen  * 
upon  him  as  divinely  inspired,  on  account  of  the  many  and  tree  | 
which  be  had  uttered.  Hereupon,  the  authority  of  the  regent 
everv  day ;  and  soon  after,  there  followed  another,  and  more  sprei 
chief,  that  drew  a  general  complaint  against  him,  which  it  was  hm\ 

smother.    There  were  judicial  conventions  appointed  to  he  heJd  „ 

the  whole  kingdom,  under  the  pretence  of  suppressing  robberies,  but*  ne  the 
event  shewed,  for  nothing  else  than  to  cover  oppression  under  a  p!e***jWh» 
name ;  since  money  was  extorted  from  all,  good  and  bad,  and  that  ne  unexa 
fiom  honest  men  as  thieves ;  both  being  punished,  not  accordion:  to  the 
ness  of  the  crime,  bat  of  their  estate.  Neither  could  he  keep  off  htn 
and  avarice  from  the  reformed,  though  he  had  formerly  professed  te 
of  them  himself;  and  what  aggravated  his  guilt  was,  that  he  had  net 
cardinal  as  a  bliad  for  bis  crimes ;  but  the  money  thus  basely  get  ha 
of  the  regent,  was  as  profusely  and  unadvisedly  spent  by  the 
brother. 
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Nit  reus  being  Umi  settled  at  home,  the  queen-dowager  took  a  resolution 
» go  into  France,  partly  to  Wait  ber  native  country,  daughter,  and  relations, 
id  partly  to  secure  her  hopes  of  attaining  the  supreme  power,  which  seemed 
i  be  freely  thrown  upon  her ;  and  accordingly  the  chose  those  to  attend  her 
i  the  journey,  who  were  favourers  of  ber  design.  For  this  ambitions  and 
>:itic  woman  was  fnll  of  hope,  that  the  regent  would,  by  bis  own  mismaaage- 
f  nt,  so  rain  himself,  as  to  make  way  for  her  to  sneeeed  him.  She  staid  with 
e  French  king  above  a  year,  during  which  she  informed  bim  of  the  state  of 
ftin  in  Scotland.  He  heard  her  favourably,  and,  by  means  of  ber  brothers, 
te  easily  obtained  of  him  what  she  desired. 

The  king  of  France,  the  better  to  bring  about  bis  designs  without  any 
malt  in  Scotland,  advanced  to  high  honours  alt  those  nobles  of  that  king- 
w,  each  according  to  his  degree,  who  had  adhered  to  the  queen-dowager ; 
id  they  amo  who  were  related  to  the  regent,  were  in  like  manner  preferred; 
i  ion  James  being  made  captain  over  all  the  Scottish  auxiliaries  in  France, 
»d  a  yearly  pension  of  19,000  French  livres  promised  him.    Huntly,  whoso 

*  had  married  bis  daughter,  was  made  earl  of  Murray.  Of  the  sons  of 
©the*,  by  different  mothers,  who  quarrelled  about  their  patrimony,  the 
Msgest,  that  was  of  kin  to  the  Hamiltons,  was  made  the  earl.  The  king 
i*o,  by  the  advioe  of  the  queen-dowager,  sent  for  Robert  Carnegy,  one  of 
te  regent's  household,  who  had  lately  been  despatched  by  him  into  France, 

>  rive  that  monarch  thanks  for  bis  freooent  assistance  to  the  Scots  against 
>e  English :  as  also  David  Painter,  ambassador  for  some  years  in  France, 
i  behalf  of  the  Scots ;  besides  Gavin,  abbot  of  Kilwinning,  all  firm  to 
lanulton's  faction.  The  king  declared  to  them  what  he  had  before  settled 
itb  the  Guises ;  the  sum  of  which  was,  M  that  the  regent  would  do  his 
>»je*tj  an  acceptable  piece  of  service,  in  resigning  to  the  queen-dowager  the 
overmaent  for  the  short  time  of  magistracy  that  was  left  bim  ;  which,  as  it 
m  bat  a  jwat  and  equitable  request,  and  agreeable  to  their  laws,  so,  if  bo 
MDpIied  with  bim  therein,  be  would  take  care  that  it  should  not  be  prejudicial 

>  au  interests ;  nay,  that  be  should  procure  thereby  in  bim  a  fast,  firm,  and 
uurificeat  friend.  The  king  also  desired  them  to  inform  the  regent,  how 
e  bad  st  present,  freely,  and  of  his  own  accord,  rewarded  some  of  his  friends, 
f  which  be  might  easily  jndge  what  favours  he  might  expect  from  him  for 
«  fature."  Thus  Carnegy,  loaded  with  great  promises,  was  dismissed ;  and 
mm  time  after.  Painter,  the  Scottish  ambassador,  bishop  of  Ross,  was 
tiered  to  follow  bim.  He,  being  a  man  of  great  eloquence  and  authority, 
nit  with  the  regent  and  his  friends,  to  give  np  the  administration  of  affairs 

>  the  queen-dowager ;  and  with  mncb  difficulty  obtained  a  promise  to  that 
feet;  ur  which  diligent  and  faithful  service,  the  king  of  France  gave  bim  an 
M*J  la  Poictoo.  The  queen  having  thus,  as  she  thought,  made  sure  of  her 
weess  in  Scotland,  and  provided  effectually  for  the  subversion  of  the  ancient 
berty  of  the  people,  returned  thither  through  England,  accompanied  by 
1  Oriel,  as  the  ambassador ;  a  cunning  man,  whose  counsel  she  was  to  follow 
i  *U  tstnrs  of  moment,  in  order  to  bring  tbe  nation  to  an  entire  conformity 
itb  the  French.  Tbe  neat  year  after  she  followed  the  regent,  who  held 
*rts  of  assise  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  so  by  degrees  made 
»  Mbility  her  own.     In  this  progress,  a  few  offenders  were  punished,  and 

*  rest  were  fined.  The  queen  could  not  approve  of  such  proceedings,  and  yet 
»■  willing  enough  to  boar  them ;  for  she  believed,  that  whatever  favour  tbe 
cfat  lost  was  so  much  transferred  to  herself.  In  tbe  mean  time,  having 
used  the  nobility  over  to  ber  side,  she  employed  some  friends  to  deal  with 

*  reseat  for  the  free  resignation  of  the  government  His  relations,  on 
taag  a  survey  of  his  strength,  perceived  that  as  his  treasure  was  low,  so  bis 
**!•  were  few  ;  and  that  he  would  have  much  difficulty  in  making  up  and 
'oriag  his  accounts.   King  James  the  Fifth,  at  his  decease,  left  a  great  deal  of 
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money,  with  arms,  ships,  horses,  brass  guns,  and  abandonee ofrojnilmu.  afi  of 

which  the  regent  lav ished  amongst  his  friends  in  *  few  years  ; 

certain  that  au  account  would  be  called  for  when  the  qneeo 

that  time  fast  approached.     If  therefore  be  could  extricate 

of  all  these  troubles  by  quitting  the  government,  he  would 

lo«* ;  since,  in  relinquishing  the  whole  sway  to  the  French,  lie  ooly  gave 

that  which,  by  their  counsels,  they  had  managed  before.    B 

observed,  that,  in  laying  down  the  invidious  tide  of  viceroy  or 

he  could  not  long  keep,  he  would  have  the  advantage  of 

security  to  himself  and  his  family.    This  prospect  gave  satisfaction ;  amtmit  a 

agreement  was  made  on  these  conditions,  that  for  whatever  goods 

to  the  late  king,  Hamilton  had  made  use  of,  the  French  Una; 

Indemnified ;  as  also  that  he  should  be  free  from  any  ebargo 

him  on  account  of  his  administration  in  the  regency ;  only,  he 

oath  to  restore  what  was  not  already  embessled.    Howei 

not  perform  his  promise,  for  when  his  eastle  of  Ha  mil  too  « 

battle  of  Langside,  twelve  years  from  this  time,  many  things  were 

which  shewed  bis  perjury.    In  addition  to  all  this,  there  i 

made  him,  and  be  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  duke  of 

of  Poictou,  situated  near  the  river  Vienna,  with  a  yearly 

French  livres;  half  of  which  sum  was  paid  him  for  some  years. 

dition  was  also  subjoined  to  the  treaty,  that,  if  the  queen  died 

dren,  Hamilton  should  be  declared  by  all  the  estates,  she  next 

throne.    These  were  the  terms  of  the  surrender,  which  were 

that  they  might  there  be  confirmed  by  the  young  queen  and 

former,  by  the  advice  of  her  mother,  made  Henry  II.  king  nf  Framus, 

duke  of  Goise,  and  cardinal  Charles  his  brother,  her  guardfasna. 

though,  by  the  persuasion  of  Painter,  he  had  promised  to  restgsj 

ment,  yet,  when  the  time  to  do  It  drew  near,  according  to  his 

stancy,  be  hesitated ;  and  began  to  consider  how  revolting  a 

be  for  him  to  descend  from  the  supreme  magistracy  to  a  private  Ksev 

he  should  be  obnoxious  to  the  resentment  of  many  whom  ho 

while  in  office.    On  these  reflections  he  began  to  elude  his 

frame  excuses,  principally  because  the  queen  was  not  yet  fuH 

old.    Though  these  pleas  of  excuse  orient  have  been  answered,  yet 

dowager  chose  rather  to  retire  to  Stirling,  and  there  wait  the  ox| 

the  appointed  time  for  the  giving  up  the  charge,  than  to  make 

about  a  small  matter,  though  never  so  true. 

In  this  retirement,  fortune  favouring;  her  side,  she  received 
from  the  greatest  part  of  the  nobility,  whom  she  sought  bv  nil 
her  interest :  and  those  whom  she  had  already  engaged, she  fixed  and  i 
filling  them  all  with  abundanoe  of  hopes,  and  making  many 
ticolar  promises ;  as,  bow  obliging  she  would  be  to  them,  wl 
advanced  to  the  government,  which  they  well  knew  would  shortly 
She  prevailed  so  much  by  these  artifices,  that  only  two  of  the 
with  the  regent,  who  were,  John,  his  base  brother,  and  Uvasarstoa, 
kinsman.    All  the  rest  went  over  to  the  dowager.     This  sol 
regent's  court,  and  fulness  of  that  of  the  queen,  proved  a  plain 
that  all  the  nobles  were  alienated  from  him ;  and  so  he  was  grad  to' 
those  terms  which  he  had  before  rejected,  only  with  this  addition^ 
queen-dowager  should  procure  them  to  be  ratified  by  the  three 
next  parliament,  and  also  by  the  guarantees  in  France. 

About  the  same  time,  affairs  became  very  troublesome  la 
sequence  of  the  death  of  king  Edward  VI.  a  young  prince  who 
high  expectations,  by  his  uncommon  genios,  and  inoftnatioo  In  aft  hand  .1 
virtue,  which  disposition  was  not  only  born  with  him,  but  oatevosrd  »« 
learning  and  study. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fottowiog  spring,  the  nobility 
where.  In  a  full  assembly,  the  transactions  Which  the  qi 
bad  sobftcrlbed  wfth  the  regent,  were  confirmed;  nod  this 
that  the  latter  should  keep  a  garrison  at  Doasbarteew    And,  to 
a  partiemeut  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Miobewgb,  00  too 
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bt  English  bene  would  hare  abandoned  tbe  foal,  and  ltd ;  bad  it  not  been 
br  tbe  persuasion  of  their  commanders,  and  their  mutual  encouragement  of 
:ach  other;  eo  that,  in  tbe  expectation  of  a  more  advantageous  ground, 
rbcreon  to  fight,  they  were  restrained,  and  returned  to  order.  The  Scott 
were  kept  from  marching  forward  to  tbe  opposite  hill,  ebieflj  by  seeing  m 
Spanish  officer,  named  Gasabo,  with  some  troops  of  his  countrymen,  who 
rcre  barquebussiers,  coming  down  obliquely  from  tbe  hills,  as  if  be  would 
all  upon  their  flank.  In  order,  therefore,  that  no  sodden  emergency  might 
ause  ttem  to  divide  their  force,  and  also  that  they  might  not  be  attacked  on 
heir  flunks,  they  wheeled  about  leisurely  from  the  right  ascent  of  tbe  hill. 
The  main  body,  when  they  saw  tbe  van  leaving  their  station,  thought  that  they 
rere  running  away,  and  so,  breaking  their  ranks,  likewise  betook  themselves 
o  flight  The  English,  perceiving  this  from  the  high  grounds,  sent  out  their 
lorse,  and  trod  many  of  them  under  foot  io  tbe  pursuit  During  all  this 
sarch  from  Bak  to  the  English  camp,  the  ships  of  the  latter  fired  upon  the 
lank  of  tbe  Soots,  and  did  them  much  mischief.  AH  the  ways  were  strewed 
nth  arms,  by  reason  of  the  great  slaughter  which  was  made ;  and  numbers 
4  them  were  drowned  io  the  river.  The  English  acted  with  the  utmost 
everity  against  the  priests  and  monks ;  for  such  of  that  tribe  as  were  lusty, 
ind  able  to  bear  arms,  came  into  the  field ;  and  many  even  imputed  the  lost 
>f  tbe  day  to  these  men,  who  had  arrogantly  refused  equitable  conditions  of 
>eace,  and  who,  if  they  had  obtained  the  victory,  would  have  used  it  as  cruelly/ 
owards  their  own  countrymen  as  their  enemies.  In  tbe  first  charge,  tbe  Eng- 
ish  lost  about  two  hundred  horse ;  but  of  the  Scots,  there  fell  the  prime  of  all 
he  noblest  families,  with  their  relations  and  tenants,  who  counted  it  the  most 
rile  and  wicked  thing  in  nature  to  desert  them ;  and  many  were  taken  in  too 
larsuit  Tbe  Highlanders,  however,  by  collecting  themselves  together  in  a 
•ound  body,  kept  their  ranks,  and  returned  safe  home.  At  first,  they  marched 
trough  craggy  places,  and  in  ways  that  were  very  inconvenient  for  the 
lorse ;  and  when  they  were  sometimes  necessitated  to  descend  into  the  plains, 
the  English  cavalry,  who  followed  the  pursuit  in  a  scattered  manner,  durst 
not  attack  them.  This  battle,  which,  amongst  a  few  others,  proved  very 
:slamitooa  to  tbe  Scots,  was  fought  on  the  10th  of  September,  in  tbe  year 
1547.  Tbe  English,  who  had  gained  a  victory  that  was  tbe  more  joyful 
by  being  unexpected,  marched  five  miles  further  with  all  their  forces ;  and 
there  they  staid  eight  days,  sending  out  parties  every  day,  to  burn  and  destroy 
jvcry  thing  within  tbe  circuit  of  six  miles.  But  they  attempted  oothing  con- 
siderable else,  except  fortifying  the  desolate  islands  of  Incbkeitb  and  Inch- 
cola,  in  the  frith  of  Forth ;  taking  in  the  bay  of  Tay  the  castle  of  Broogbty ; 
ind,  in  their  return  by  land,  tbe  fortresses  of  Fastoastle  and  Home,  tbe  gar- 
risons of  which  surrendered  out  of  fear.  They  also  raised  two  forts,  one  at 
Lauder,  and  another  on  the  ruins  of  Roxburgh  castle. 

Their  sudden  departure  gave  some  relief  to  the  Scots,  and  a  breathing 
time  for  them  to  meet  together,  to  consult  about  tbe  public  welfare.  The 
regent,  immediately  after  the  battle,  came,  with  those  of  the  nobles  who  were 
■ith  bim,  to  the  two  queens  at  Stirling,  and  the  nobility  there  in  attendance. 
rhe  regent  and  his  brother  were  very  sad  and  dejected,  for  the  calamity 
vaich  had  happened  by  their  default ;  and  the  queen-dowager  also  shewed 
naoy  outward  signs  of  grief  in  her  speech  and  countenance;  but  they  who 
knew  ber  heart,  judged  tbat  she  was  not  much  concerned  at  seeing  the  arro- 
gance of  the  Hamiltons  thus  humbled  and  chastised ;  but,  It  be  joyous  in  a 
poblic  calamity,  they  who  are  accustomed  to  cover  the  faults  of  princes  under 
honest  disguises,  are  wont  to  call  greatness  of  miod.  Besides,  the  dowager, 
ever  since  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  had  used  all  ways  and  means  to  throw  the 
regent  out  of  office,  and  to  possess  tbe  supreme  authority  herself;  but  she  kuew 
ttiat  she  could  never  elect  this  object  as  long  as  the  Hamiltons  were  in  the 
ascendant,  and  had  all  the  fortified  places  in  their  hands.  In  her  discourse, 
the  continually  expressed  her  apprehensions  of  the  English,  complained  af 
the  weakness  of  the  military  force  of  tbe  Scots,  and  enlarged  upon  the  dan* 
gers  arising  from  tbe  civil  dissensions  amongst  them.  On  these  points  she  com- 
municated ber  mind  to  those  whom  she  knew  were  ill-affected  to  the  Hamiltons ; 
in  coasoquenee  of  which,  when  tbe  nobles  were  in  consultation  upon  the  great 
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affairs  of  the  kingdom,  a  decree  was  made  thai  the  yooog  < 

Dumbarton  wliUe  the  cMefs  debated  conoendng  the  estate  of 

Erskine,  who  was  well  known  to  be  a  firm  adherent  of  the  dowager**  asi 

waa  made  governor  of  the  queen,  and  William  Livingston,  a  friend  to  tar 

Hamiltona,  waa  joined  in  commission  with  him.    Ambassador*  were  "** 

sent  into  France,  to  demand  tuccoors  of  their  king,  Henry,  against  " 

moo  enemy,  according  to  the  league  made  between  the  two  nation 

were  also  given,  that  the  queen  would  come  over  into  France,  and 

dauphin.    The  French,  however,  were  so  intent  upon  their  own 

the  required  auxiliaries  were  slower  in  coming  than  the  pro 

demanded. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Bngtish  entered  Scotland  on  both  sides  of  fa*  bw- 
ders.  The  earl  of  Lennox  also,  as  if  he  had  been  sent  for  by  bis  friends.— 
to  Dumfries ;  bis  father-in-law,  Angus,  and  his  old  friend  Gleneeira,  navnc 
promised  him  two  thousand  horse,  with  a  proportionable  number  of  fast, 
from  the  neighbouring  parts,  to  assist  him,  if  he  would  leave  the  Bau^nah.  an* 
come  over  to  them.  When,  however,  be  came  to  the  place  on  two  cm?  ap- 
pointed, there  were  hardly  three  hundred  assembled,  who,  besides,  wee*  ear* 
as  used  to  live  by  robberies.  These,  and  some  other  dreumstaj 
like  nature,  being  very  suspicious,  more  especially  -the  wavering 
John  Maxwell,  who  bad  already  giveo  hostages  to  the  English,  en 
believe  that  he  was  betrayed ;  and,  therefore,  be  resolved  to  ciir nasi  ins  a* 
enemies  with  the  like  fraud.  He  accordingly  detained  with  aim 
John  Maxwell,  and  other  Scottish  chiefs,  who  bad  treated  with  him 
log  his  journey  and  return  to  his  own  country ;  and,  in  the 
night,  be  sent  toward  Drumlanrig  six  hundred  horse,  part  English, 
the  Scots  who  had  submitted  to  them.  When  they  came  to  the 
place,  five  hundred  of  them  were  despatched  to  commit  what  spoil  tmey 
tn  the  neighbouring  parts,  that  so  they  might  draw  James  Douglas,  tfce  4 
of  the  castle,  into  an  ambush.  He,  however,  being  aware  of  the  design,  trst 
within  his  hold  till  it  was  day ;  and  then,  having  no  farther  fear  of  farm. 
he  marched  out  with  bis  men,  and  passing  over  the  river  Nitb,  feU  §•  a  drjov 
tory  manner  upon  the  plunderers,  whom  be  charged  in  the  rear  as  they  wm 
retreating.  But  when  they  gained  a  convenient  time  and  place  to  raJry.  mr» 
faced  round  upon  him  with  great  violence,  and  struck  such  u  terror  into  n» 
men,  at  the  entrance  to  a  ford,  that  they  disordered  their  ranks,  kitted  sen*. 
and  took  several  considerable  persons  prisoners.  This  light  expidiU—  asrf 
such  an  appalling  effect  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  Galloway,  taut  u* 
people  strove  which  of  them  should  yield  trtt  to  the  Bngtssh,  partly  to  ra- 
tify Lennox,  and  partly  fearing,  lest,  being  forsaken  by  their  uaayftmserv 
they  should  be  exposed  to  every  kind  of  depredation.  The  regent  of  Scot- 
land, dreading  that,  if,  in  such  a  general  confusion,  be  attesnpted 
he  should  altogether  dispirit  his  men,  who  were  depressed 
besieged  the  castle  of  Brooghty ;  but  after  lying  before  it  almost 
without  performing  any  thing  considerable,  he  drew  off  his  men, 
one  hundred  horse,  under  the  command  of  James  Haliburtoa,  an 
man,  to  disturb  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  to  binder  any 
being  carried  by  land,  either  into  the  fortress,  or  to  the  garrisoo 
English  bad  placed  on  an  adjoining  bill.  These  matters  took  place  at  the  «*• 
of  tbatyear.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next,  which  was  1648,  the  tTaghii  far 
tified  Haddington,  a  town  In  Lothlan-opon-the-Tyue,  burned  the 


plundered  the  surrounding  country,  which  was  one  of  the  richest  part)  * 
Scotland.    They  likewise  established  another  garrison  at  Lauder.    Lrawn 
about  the  end  of  February,  having  passed  over  the  west  border,  escapes'  *r» 
difltoulty  from  an  ambush  laid  for  him,  by  part  of  those  who  had  i voided 
selves ;  out  In  returning  to  Carlisle,  he  amply  revenged  himself,  by 


some  of  the  hostages,  especially  John  Maxwell,  the  chief  author  of  ah*  rrvWi 
of  whose  treachery  he  was  apprised  in  some  letters  which  ho  had  rear* •*• 
from  the  king  of  England.  During  these  transactions,  Henry,  kiasj  of  Freer*, 
who  bad  succeeded  nis  father  Francis,  caused  about  six  #k— — nyf  Jarcrs  * 
be  transported  into  Scotland ;  of  which  throe  thousand  were  Gervaaa  fsK 
oonunandod  by  the  Rhingrave;  about  two  thousand  were  Frames;  aad  eat 
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of  different  nations,  sod  all  of  them  cavalry.  The  whole  were 
placed  seder  the  orders  of  the  Freooh  general  Dessios,  who  had  been  some  years 
a  com—liter  in  France,  and  bad  there  been  distinguished  bjr  some  good  services. 
These  troops  being  landed  at  Leith,  were  directed  to  quarter  at  Edinburgh,  till 
they  should  be  recovered  from  their  sea-sickness.  Meanwhile,  the  regent,  and 
the  fortes  with  him,  marched  to  Haddington,  where  they  blocked  up  all  the 
passages,  and  laid  close  siege  to  the  place.  He  now  issued  a  proclamation  into 
all  parts ;  in  obedience  to  which  summons,  there  came  to  him,  in  a  short  time, 
aboutJttt  thousand  Scots.  There  also  the  nobility  assembled,  and  the  con 
•eltaflHraa  renewed,  concerning  the  young  queen's  going  into  France,  and 
nmrijrrSthetiaaphin.  A  council  for  this  purpose  was  held  at  a  monastery 
ntbintHaddington,  and  whieb  was,  in  a  manner,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
? ertjfcamp.  In  that  contention  there  were  various  disputes ;  some  said, 
that  if  they  sent  away  the  queen,  they  must  expect  perpetual  war  witn 
England,  and  bondage  from  the  French.  Others  were  of  opinion,  that 
by  reason  of  agreement  in  religion,  and  the  condition  of  the  preseot  times, 
t  would  b#  more  advantageous  to  embrace  the  terms  offered  by  the  Eng- 
iaa,  which  consisted  of  a  peace  of  ten  years,  with  no  disgraceful  covenants 
a  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  Soots.  For  the  sum  of  the  proposed  Jearne 
ra«, ''That,  if  the  king  of  England,  or  the  queen  of  Scotland,  should  Wo 
main  ten  years,  all  things,  on  both  sides,  should  remain  as  they  were 
ttfore."  It  was  observed,  that  if  no  fortuitous  event  oocuned  in  the  inter- 
ia~the  kingdom  would  be  thereby  freed  from  its  present  difficulties,  which 
nd  almost  broken  its  strength ;  and  that  the  military  force,  which  was  almost 
rhoilr  lost  in  the  late  battle,  would  have  time  to  grow  up  and  increase,  in 
sat  long  period  of  uninterrupted  peace ;  and  that,  intestine  discord  being 
has  laid  asleep,  they  would  be  able  more  maturely  to  consider  of  the  great 
(flairs  of  the  nation,  than  they  eould  do  amongst  drums  and  trumpets ;  while, 
a  »ech  consultations,  delays  were  sometimes  of  great  advantage ;  when,  on  the 
aatrary,  rash  and  precipitate  doings  were  attended  with  speedy  repentance. 
»och  were  the  arguments  on  that  side.  But  all  the  papists  favoured  the 
Fffoeh,  and  some  others  too,  whom  the  bounty  of  that  power  had  either 
mbed,  or  gained  over,  by  promises  and  expectations  of  great  advantage ; 
inoogst  whom  was  the  regent  He  had  a  yearly  revenue  of  19,000  French 
ir res  promised  him,  and  the  command  of  one  hundred  cuirassiers ;  so  that 
test  voices  carried  it  for  the  queen's  going  to  France.  The  fleet  which  was 
o  coot ey  her,  rode  at  Leith ;  and  making  as  If  they  would  go  away,  they 
•tied  about  all  Scotland,  and  came  to  Dumbarton,  where  the  queen,  who 
•ad  waited  there  some  months  for  its  arrival,  embarked,  in  the  company  of 
'aoies,  her  brother,  Johdr  Erskine,  and  William  Livingston.  She  met  with 
ftach  foul  weather,  and  contrary  winds,  but  at  last  landed  in  Bretagne,  a 
Kmnsala  of  France,  and  travelled  by  easy  journeys  to  the  court, 
la  Scotland,  whilst  the  war  was  suspended  at  Haddington,  the  common 
*eplo,  in  several  places,  were  neither  backward  nor  inactive  on  the  present 
wcasion.  The  garrisons  of  Home  and  Fastcastle  having  done  great  hurt  to 
he  aeighbowrhood,  the  Scots,  observing  that  the  first  of  these  fortresses  was 
**hf  eotly  guarded  by  night,  got  up  to  the  top  of  a  rock,  where  the  confi- 
dence that  the  place  was  inaccessible,  made  those  within  less  watchful ;  and 
o  the  assailants  slew  the  sentinels,  and  took  the  castle.  Not  long  after  this, 
>aea  the  governor  of  Fastcastle  bad  commanded  the  country  people  of  the 
ictoity  to  bring  a  srreat  quantity  of  provisions  into  the  fort,  on  a  certain  day, 
fc*  peasants  came  In  great  numbers,  and,  unlading  their  horses,  took  the  pro- 
isions  on  their  backs,  to  carry  them  over  a  bridge  made  betwixt  two  rocks, 
nto  the  castle.  As  soon  as  they  were  entered,  they  threw  down  their  bur- 
ros, and,  upon  a  sign  given,  slew  the  guards ;  and,  before  the  rest  of  the 
fogtisb  cooid  come  in,  they  seised  the  arms,  and  placed  themselves  in  the 
vcanes ;  and  thus,  setting  open  the  gates  for  the  admission  of  their  own  party, 
he?  maow  themselves  masters  of  the  castle.  In  the  mean  time,  the  naval 
ores  of  the  English  was  not  idle ;  for  as  the  whole  stress  of  the  military  opera- 
toot  lay  upon  Haddington,  their  commanders  thought  that  the  neighbouring 
*ru  most  be  weakened,  and  deprived  of  all  the  means  of  defence.  Under 
*"  persuasion,  they  landed  in  Fife ;  and  bating  passed  some  maritime  planes 
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that  were  well  iiibabtted,  they  oono  to  8t 
tolerably  populous,  that  from  tbeooe  they  might 
considerable  Uwm,  bat  leM  fortified,  where  they  e: 
pillage  worth  their  labour.     Janes  Stuart,  the  queea's 
log  the  alarm,  with  the  people  of  St  Andrew's,  sod  a  few  of 
who  were  left  at  hone,  advaaeed  towards  then;  being  joiaed  ia 
naoy  of  the  neighbourhood.    The  English  were  already 
twelve  hundred  of  then  stood  ready  ia  their  am  for  aa 
great  guns  which  they  had  brought  on  shete  struck  sweh  a 
coeatryasen,  that  they  qoiohly  fled ;  hat  Jena*,  after  he  had 
their  fear,  charged  the  eaeny  so  briskly,  thai,  though  he  had 
tanoltaoas  bead  along  with  bin,  he  soon  rowted  then, 
toward  the  sea,  killing  many  on  the  spot,  aad  several  in  ebe  au 
not  a  few  of  them  were  drowned  ia  retreating  te  their  snipe ;  aaut 
with  aM  its  passengere  waa  sunk,  whtla\they  endeavoured  ia 
oa  board.    It  it  reported  that  then?  were  six  haadred  alala  ia  tins 
one  haadred  taken  prisoners.    Then  the  fleet  presently  tailed  t 
a  ooontry  less  inhabited ;  their  design  being  to  surprise 
not  sail  Iron  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee.    They  resolved  to  land  an 
uneHherefore  lay  at  anchor,  oat  of  sight  of  the  coast,  as  leag  aa 
light  ia  the  sky.    Bat  while  they  were  making  to  shore  ia 
discovered  themselves  through  their  own  impradeace,  by 
light  in  every  beat.    John  Brskine,  of  Don,  the  governor  of  the 
eoasamoded  his  mea  to  arm,  withoat  making  any  noise,  divided 
three  bodies.    Some  ho  placed  behind  a  bank  of  earth,  which  waa 
the  shore  to  hiader  their  landing;  while  he,  with  a  few 
armed,  made  directly  towards  the  enemy;  and  a  third  band  of 
and  promiscuous  body  of  people  ho  stattoaed  under  the  cover  of  i 
booriag  bill,  aad  supported  by  a  few  soldiers  for  their  dlrairtiaa. 
arrangements  being  made,  he,  with  his  arcbora,  feU  apea  the 
their  descent,  and  maintained  a  sharp  dispate  with  them,  till*  ha 
tnary  kiad  of  fight,  he  had  drawa  them  oa  to  the  bank ;  where  ho 
by  bis  other  party,  who  stood  ready  at  their  arms,  aad  they  all 
eombat ;  yet  the  English  would  not  have  given  grooad,  had  not  aba 
shewn  themselves,  with  odours  fiyiagv  from  the  neat  bill 
made  such  haste,  that  of  about  eight  haadred  who  eama  o 
third  port  escaped  to  their  ships. 

In  the  mean  time,  vigorous  sallies  were  made  about  He4dun«ana, 
withoat  loss  on  both  sides,  bat  mostly  oa  that  of  the  ffuglisa^  whi 
very  mneh  from  the  want  of  provisions,  and,  while*waiting  for  taw 
ttppljt  t**y  wer0  reduced  to  a  state  of  such  weakness  as  to  be 
point  of  surrender.    At  this  crisis,  two  brave  soldiers,  Robert 
Thomas  Palmer,  were  commanded  to  march  thither  from 
thousand  foot  and  three  haadred  horse*  aad  to  make  all  the 
could.    The  whole  body,diowev_w,  fell  into  an  ambush  laid  for 
scarcely  a  man  of  them  escapee?  alike.    The  Bagttsh  resolved  to 
aid,  but  the  Preach  discovering  their  design,  blocked  op  the 
by  which  they  were  to  march.    At  length,  Dessias  being  deceived  aW 
the  enemy's  scouts  whom  be  bad  taken,  aad  who  told  him  the  F    " 
far  of,  and  marching  another  way  to  relieve  the  besieged,  Ian 
of  which  be  bad  possession,  aad  went  in  a  contrary  directieau    The 
taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  marched  through  to  the  luhVaf  of 
friends  withoat  any  biaderaase ;  bringing  with  them 
men,  powder  and  beJl,-and  other  supplies  of  which  the  garrison 
in  need. 

Whilst  these  things  were  occurring  at  Haddiagtno,  with  various 
on  both  sides,  and  little  effect  on  the  main  object  of  tha  war, 
brought  that  the  Bnglish  had  levied  a  oocsniete  army  to  raise  taw  stegw.    la 
sequence  of  this,  Dessias,  aware  that  he  was  not  able  to  eases 
whieh  were  expected,  removed  his  troops  farther  off  from  tha        _   _ 
back  Us  great  sues,  ail  but  six  small  fUd-picees,  to  Edinburgh.    V 
coming  of  the  English  army,  the  siege  was  raised,  I tJ 
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would  not  haaard  the  lite  off  the  kingdom  upon  a  single  battle ; 
to  thai  the  Scots  marched  every  one  the  neatest  way  homo ;  while  the 
touch,  though  much  pressed  upon  br  the  English,  accomplished  their  rc- 
rest  is  good  order.  In  their  return,  the  French  soldiers  slew  the  governor  of 
sdioborgb,  and  his  son,  together  with  some  of  the  citizens  who  joined  them, 
ccanse  they  refused  to  admit  them  Into  the  town  with  all  their  forces,  as 
ooeing  that  they  could  not  keep  them  from  plundering.  Dessios,  in  the 
lean  time,  lest  the  sedition  should  increase,  drew  off  bis  troops ;  and,  think- 
ig  that  the  enemy  would  be  more  passive  at  Haddington,  on  account  of  their 
ood  saconas,  he  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  surprise  it  on  a  sadden. 
'hither  he  marched  all  night,  and,  by  break  of  day,  slew  the  sentinels,  and 
4xdc  ap  to  the  very  walls,  where  the  fort  before  the  gate  was  taken,  and  the 
•  itch  killed;  some  also  endeavoured  to  break  open  the  gate,  while  others 
nsed  the  granaries  of  the  English.  In  this  hurry,  the  noise  made  by  the 
•isiUnts  at  the  gate,  and  the  shouts  of  the  French,  crying  out,  "  Victory, 
lclorv  V  roused  the  English  out  of  their  sleep.  Amidst  this  great  confusion, 
•oldier  let  off  a  brass  gun,  placed  casually  against  the  gate,  that  be  might, 
i  the  present  danger,  make  trial  of  a  doubtful  remedy.  The  ball  went  com- 
Jctely  through,  and  forced  a  lane  in  the  close  ranks  of  the  French ;  so  that, 
bat  between  the  exclamations  of  the  soldiers*  crying  out  "victory,"  and  the 
rise  of  the  shattered  gates,  such  a  confused  clamour  was  caried  to  the  rear, 
ksi  they  were  seised  with  fear,  not  knowing  the  cause,  and  so  fled;  which 
ccasieued  the  rest  to  follow  them.  The  French,  after  this  repulse,  marched 
■to  Teviotdalo,  where  the  English  had  done  great  damage.  There,  under 
be  cendoot  of  Dessios,  they  drove  the  enemy  from  Jedburgh,  and  made 
maj  inroads  into  the  English  ground,  not  without  considerable  advantage 
u  leagth,  when  they  had  wasted  all  the  country,  besides  doing  their  daily 
lit? ,  they  fell  into  great  want,  and  the  common  people  pitied  them  the  less, 
a  account  of  their  late  seditious  conduct  at  Edinburgh ;  for  they  looked  upon 
hit  attempt  as  a  step  so  tyranny.  From  this  time  forward,  the  French  did 
totting  worth  relating.  The  king  of  France  was  now  made  acquainted,  by 
ruers  from  the  regent  nnd  queen-dowager,  that  Dessius  spent  much  of  his 
in*  in  light  and  generally  insignificant  expeditions ;  that  he  was  more  inju- 
wm  to  his  friends  than  enemies ;  that  the  French  soldiers  were  grown  ex- 
itaely  insolent  since  the  tumult  at  Edinburgh,  and  that,  by  reason  of  the 
atesiiae  discord,  all  was  like  to  be  ruined.  In  consequence  of  these  com- 
>b>ets,  Dessios  was  recalled,  and  Paul  Terms,  a  good  soldier  and  prudeot 
Mausaader,  was  sent  with  new  supplies  to  Scotland.  Dessius,  thinking  it 
'oald  he  to  his  honour  to  recover  the  island  of  Incbkeitb,  which  had  been 
*kea  a  tew  days  before,  and  was  begun  to  be  fortified,  got  together  a  fleet 
it  Utth,  nnd  went  on  board  with  a  chosen  body  of  Scots  and  French.  The 
f*eea-dowager  was  a  spectator  of  the  enterprise,  and  encouraged  them, 
uawtiuMs  particularly,  and  sometimes  all  in  general.  After  landing  in  the 
tilaad,  he  drove  the  English  into  the  uttermost  corners,  killed  almost  all  their 
5*ccn,  and  compelled  them  to  surrender,  but  not  without  much  bloodshed, 
ftis  was  his  last  achievement  in  Britain,  and  then  be  surrendered  up  his 
ttumand  to  Terms,  who  drew  forth  the  army  out  of  their  winter-quarters, 
iftd  ordered  them  to  march  towards  the  northern  counties,  while  he  himself; 
tanas  bong  dismissed,  followed  soon  after,  and  laid  siege  to  the  fort  of 
Broagbty,  which,  in  a  short  time,  be  took,  and  also  the  castle  adjoining,  from 
u*  Bsglish,  putting  nearly  the  whole  of  both  garrisons  to  the  sword.  On  his 
Mara  into  Lothian,  his  principal  object  was  to  hinder  provisions  from  being 
eoDfeyediato  Haddington;  but  while  thus  engaged,  suddenly  a  great  army 
°f  English  and  Germans  shewed  themselves  ready  for  an  encounter;  wbere- 
*PH  he  made  a  quick  retreat  in  good  order,  till  be  came  to  a  place  of  greater 
ufctj.  Meanwhile,  the  Scottish  cavalry,  which  hung  on  every  side  of  the 
f*vj.  perceiving  that  the  German  baggage  was  unguarded,  plundered  it 
*■  i  nwstent  Provisions,  however,  were  carried  into  Haddington  without 
te7  opposition.  During  these  operations,  Julian  Romeros,  with  a  troop  of 
^pasiaras  at  Coldlngbam,  was  taken  in  his  quarters,  where  he  lay  with  as 
(***  •ecerity  as  If  all  bad  been  at  peace,  and  almost  the  whole  of  his  party 
VM  destroyed.  Terms,  when  the  English  forces  had  marched  back,  resolved 
17.  3d 
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to  return  to  the  attack  of  Haddington.  This  place  was  defended  »y  Heat  men, 
jet,  as  the  country  all  round  was  wasted,  and  provisions  coald  not  he  htooibt 
from  a  distance  without  peat  hazard,  and  frequent  loss ;  and  as  the  fTaglm 
were  troubled  with  a  grievous  sedition  at  home,  aod  were  further  ptiwd 
by  a  war  with  France ;  the  garrison,  having  no  hope  of  relief;  boras  the 
and,  oo  the  first  of  October,  1549,  set  out  for  their  own  country. 

The  garrison  of  Lander,  being  in  great  distress  for  want  of  neccasojie 
about  to  surrender,  when  news  came  on  a  sudden,  that  a  pacification  had  two 
concluded  between  England  and  France,  proclamation  of  which 
Scotland  on  the  first  of  April,  1660;  and,  in  May  following,  the 
returned  home.  This  peace,  with  respect  to  foreign  parts,  lasted 
years,  but  in  Scotland  it  was  as  troublesome  and  pernicious  as  tho  hottest  war: 
for  those  who  sat  at  the  helm,  the  regent  and  bis  brother,  the  archbishop  of  St 
Andrew  'a,  were  both  extremely  cruel  and  avaricious,  and  the  prelate  ha 
lar  was  very  licentious  in  his  conversation ;  for,  as  if  be  had  been  aotka 
injure  all  mankind,  he  made  his  will  the  sole  law.  The  first  presage  of  tho 
ing  tyranny  was  the  allowing  of  the  murder  of  William  Cricbton,  a  pi 
eminence,  to  go  unpunished.  He  was  slain  by  Robert  Scrapie,  in  taw 
own  palace;  and  almost  in  his  sight ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  m  . 
was  exempted  from  judgment,  by  the  intercession  of  the  archbishop's 
bine,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Semple.  This  archbishop,  so  lonxj,  s 
king  lived,  was  one  of  his  principal  eonfidaats,  and  pretended  to  a 
leal  for  the  reformed  religion ;  but  after  his  death,  he  ran  into  all  tho 
of  the  wildest  impiety.  Among  his  other  mistresses,  he  took  away 
woman  Semple  from  her  husband,  a  neighbour  and  kinsman,  and 
almost  as  if  she  had  been  his  lawful  wife,  though  she  was  neither 
nor  a  woman  of  good  reputation,  and  remarkable  for  nothing  hot  her 
ness.  After  this,  followed  the  death  of  John  Melville,  a  nobleman  of  Fnfc. 
who  was  a  great  intimate  of  the  late  king.  Some  letters  of  his  were 
cepted,  written  to  a  certain  Englishman,  in  behalf  of  bis  friend,  a  prises 
and  though  there  could  be  no  suspicion  of  treason  in  the  ease,  yet  the 
them  bad  his  bead  cut  off;  and  to  make  the  matter  still  worse,  his 
given  to  David,  the  regent's  youngest  son.  Though  the  injury 
these  wicked  practices  reached  only  a  few,  the  obloquy  of  them  extended  Soi 
aod  the  bad  example  almost  to  all.  This  evil  conduct  of  the  regent,  ha  th* 
direction  of  the  government,  together  with  the  sluggishness  of  the  whose  of  aw 
former  life,  mightily  offended  the  commons ;  so  that  he  every  day  heoean* 
more  contemptible  than  before,  especially  after  the  suffering  of  Ototxi 
Wisbart ;  for  most  imputed  the  subsequent  calamities  to  the  death  of  shot 
religious  man ;  especially  those  persons  who  not  only  knew  the  parity  of  is* 
doctrine  which  be  bad  preached,  and  admired  his  unblemished  tifc ;  hot  tooted 
upon  him  as  divinely  inspired,  on  account  of  the  many  and  tree  | 
which  be  had  ottered.  Hereupon,  the  authority  of  the  regent 
every  day ;  and  soon  after,  there  followed  another,  and  mo 
chief,  that  drew  a  general  complaint  against  him,  which  it 
smother.  There  were  judicial  conventions  appointed  to  be  held 
the  whole  kingdom,  under  the  pretence  of  suppressing  robberies,  hot,  as  tho 
event  shewed,  for  nothing  else  than  to  cover  oppression  under  a  ptonaiSQr 
name ;  since  money  was  extorted  from  all,  good  and  bad,  and  that  as  snawh 
from  honest  men  as  thieves ;  both  being  punished,  not  according  to  the 
ness  of  the  crime,  hot  of  their  estate,  neither  could  he  keep  off  his  era 
and  avarice  from  the  reformed,  though  be  had  formerly  professed  to  he 
of  them  himself;  and  what  aggravated  his  guilt  was,  that  he  had  aw 
cardinal  as  a  blind  for  his  crimes ;  but  the  money  thus  basely  got  ha 
of  the  regent,  was  as  profusely  and  unadvisedly  speat  by  tho  lent  of  has 
brother. 
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Mat r»*  being  thus  settled  at  home,  the  queen-dowager  took  a  resolution 
to  ico  into  France,  pertly  to  visit  ber  native  country,  daughter,  and  relations, 
aad  pertly  to  secure  her  hopes  of  attaining  the  supreme  power,  which  seemed 
te  be  freely  thrown  upon  her;  and  accordingly  she  chose  those  to  attend  her 
oo  the  journey,  who  were  favourers  of  ber  design.  For  this  ambitious  and 
politic  woman  was  full  of  hope,  that  the  regent  would,  by  bis  own  mismanage- 
ment so  ruio  himself,  as  to  make  way  for  her  to  suoeeed  him.  She  staid  with 
toe  French  king  above  a  year,  during  which  she  informed  him  of  the  state  of 
ifairs  in  Scotland.  He  heard  ber  favourably,  and,  by  means  of  her  brothers, 
see  easily  obtained  of  him  what  she  desired. 

The  king  of  France,  the  better  to  bring  about  bis  design*  without  any 
taawlt  in  Scotland,  advanced  to  high  honours  all  those  nobles  of  that  king* 
com,  each  according  to  his  degree,  who  had  adhered  to  the  queen-dowager ; 
and  they  also  who  were  related  to  the  regent,  were  in  like  manner  preferred; 
his  son  James  being  made  captain  over  all  the  Scottish  auxiliaries  in  France, 
and  a  yearly  pension  of  19,000  French  livres  promised  him.  Huntly,  whoso 
mo  had  married  his  daughter,  was  made  earl  of  Murray.  Of  the  sons  of 
Rothes,  by  different  mothers,  who  quarrelled  about  their  patrimony,  the 
jMogeat,  that  was  of  kin  to  the  Hamiltons,  was  made  the  earl.  The  king 
also,  by  the  advice  of  the  qneen-dowager,  sent  for  Robert  Carnegy,  one  of 
the  regent's  household,  who  had  lately  been  despatohed  by  him  into  France, 
to  give  that  monarch  thanks  for  bis  frequent  assistance  to  the  8cots  against 
the  English :  aa  also  David  Painter,  ambassador  for  some  years  in  France, 
ta  behalf  of  the  Scots ;  besides  Gavin,  abbot  of  Kilwinning,  all  firm  to 
Hamilton's  faction.  The  king  declared  to  them  what  he  bad  before  settled 
win  the  Guises ;  the  sum  of  which  was,  "  that  the  regent  would  do  his 
majesty  an  acceptable  piece  of  service,  in  resigning  to  the  qoeen-dowager  the 
(ornament  for  the  abort  time  of  magistracy  that  was  left  him  ;  which,  as  it 
was  bet  a  jwst  and  equitable  request,  and  agreeable  to  their  laws,  so,  if  be 
complied  with  him  therein,  he  would  take  care  that  it  should  not  be  prejudicial 
to  hu  interests ;  nay,  that  be  should  procure  thereby  in  him  a  fast,  firm,  and 
sBaoificent  friend.  The  king  also  desired  them  to  inform  the  regent,  how 
be  had  at  present,  freely,  and  of  his  own  accord,  rewarded  some  of  bis  frieods, 
by  which  he  might  easily  judge  what  favours  be  might  expect  from  him  for 
the  future. "  Thus  Carnegy,  loaded  with  great  promises,  was  dismissed ;  and 
•ooe  time  after,  Painter,  the  Scottish  ambassador,  bishop  of  Ross,  waa 
ordered  So  follow  him.  He,  being  a  man  of  great  eloquence  and  authority, 
dealt  with  the  regent  and  bis  friends,  to  give  up  the  administration  of  affairs 
to  the  queen-dowager ;  and  with  much  difficulty  obtained  a  promise  to  that 
effect ;  for  which  diligent  and  faithful  service,  the  king  of  France  gave  birr,  an 
ibbev  in  Poietoo.  The  queen  having  thus,  as  she  thought,  made  sure  of  her 
•access  in  Scotland,  and  provided  effectually  for  the  subversion  of  the  ancient 
liberty  of  the  people,  returned  thither  through  England,  accompanied  by 
fOyseJ,  aa  the  ambassador ;  a  conning  man,  whose  counsel  she  was  to  follow 
ia  all  things  of  moment,  in  order  to  bring  the  nation  to  an  entire  conformity 
with  the  French.  The  next  year  after  she  followed  the  regent,  who  held 
courts  of  assise  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  so  by  degrees  mado 
the  aobiMty  her  own.  In  this  progress,  a  few  offenders  were  punished,  and 
the  rest  were  fined.  The  qneen  coold  not  approve  of  such  proceedings,  and  yet 
was  witling  enough  to  bear  them ;  for  she  believed,  that  whatever  favour  the 
rrgeat  loot  was  so  much  transferred  to  herself.  In  the  mean  time,  having 
pined  the  nubility  over  to  her  side,  she  employed  some  friends  to  deal  with 
the  regent  for  the  free  resignation  of  the  government*  His  relations,  on 
taking  n  survey  of  his  strength,  perceived  that  as  his  treasure  was  low,  so  bia 
Mends  were  tew  ;  and  that  he  would  nave  much  difficulty  in  making  up  and 
accounts.   King  James  the  Fifth,  at  his  decease,  left  a  great  deal  of 
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money,  with  arms,  ships,  horses,  brass  guns,  and  abundance  offavsitaw*.  aB  of 

which  the  regent  lavished  amongst  his  friends  in  m  few  years  ;  tbevgb  is 

certain  that  an  account  would  be  called  for  when  the  qoeen  came  of 

that  time  fast  approached.     If  therefore  he  could  extricate 

of  all  these  troubles  by  quitting  the  government,  he  would  rant 

lo«s ;  since,  in  relinquishing  the  whole  sway  to  the  French*  he  oely  gave  ay 

that  which,  by  their  counsels,  they  bad  managed  berate. 

observed,  that,  in  laying  down  the  invidious  title  of  viceroy  or 

he  could  not  long  keep,  he  would  have  the  advantage  of  pi  peering 

security  to  himself  and  bis  family.    This  prospect  gave 

agreement  was  made  on  these  conditions,  that  for  whatever 

to  the  late  king,  Hamilton  had  made  use  of,  the  French  kins; 

indemnified ;  as  also  that  be  should  be  free  from  any  charge 

him  on  account  of  his  administration  in  the  regency ;  only,  he 

oath  to  restore  what  was  not  already  embesxJed.    However,  sn 

not  perform  bis  promise,  for  when  his  castle  of  Hamilton 

battle  of  Langside,  twelve  years  from  this  time,  many  things  were 

which  shewed  his  perjury.    In  addition  to  all  this,  there  were 

made  him,  and  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  duke  of  CastlernesV 

of  Poictou,  situated  near  the  river  Vienne,  with  a  yearly  pees 

French  livres ;  half  of  which  sum  was  paid  him  for  some  years. 

dition  was  also  subjoined  to  the  treaty,  that,  if  the  queen  died  * 

dren,  Hamilton  should  be  declared  by  all  the  estates,  tee  next 

throne.    These  were  the  terms  of  the  surrender,  which  were 

that  they  might  there  be  confirmed  by  the  young  qeeen  and  e 

former,  by  the  advice  of  her  mother,  made  Henry  II.  king  of  Pi 
duke  of  Guise,  and  cardinal  Charles  his  brother,  her  gourexsmu. 
though,  by  the  persuasion  of  Painter,  he  bad  promised  to  resign) 
ment,  yet,  when  the  time  to  do  it  drew  near,  according  to  bin 
stancy,  be  hesitated ;  and  began  to  consider  bow  revoltins;  a  thine;  at 
be  for  him  to  descend  from  the  supreme  magistracy  to  n  private  He,  * 
he  should  be  obnoxious  to  the  resentment  of  many  whom  he 
while  in  office.    On  these  reflections  he  began  to  elude  bis 
frame  excuses,  principally  because  the  queen  was  not  yet  fell 
old.    Though  these  pleas  of  excuse  might  have  been  asnrwered,  yet  tn*>< 
dowager  chose  rather  to  retire  to  Stirling,  aod  there  wait  the 
the  appointed  time  for  the  giving  op  the  charge,  then  to  snake  amy 
about  a  small  matter,  though  never  so  tree. 

In  this  retirement,  fortune  favouring;  her  side,  see  received 
from  the  greatest  part  of  the  nobility,  whom  she  sought  by  ell  samnstn 
ber  interest :  and  those  whom  she  had  already  engaged,  one  fixed  and 
filling  them  all  with  abundance  of  hopes,  nnd  making  meny 
ticolar  promises ;  as,  how  obliging  she  would  be  to  them,  w 
advanced  to  the  government,  which  they  well  knew  would  shortly 
She  prevailed  so  much  by  these  artifices,  that  only  two  of  the 
with  the  regent,  who  were,  John,  his  base  brother,  and  Uvnxgtteow  bin 
kinsman.    All  the  rest  went  over  to  the  dowager.     This 
regent's  court,  and  fulness  of  that  of  the  qeeen,  proved  a  plnha 
that  all  the  nobles  were  alienated  from  him ;  and  so  be  was  grad  to 
those  terms  whieh  be  had  before  rejected,  only  with  this  additienv 
queen-dowager  should  procure  them  to  be  ratified  by  the  three 
next  parliament,  and  also  by  the  guarantees  in  France. 

About  the  same  time,  affairs  became  very  troublesome  in 

sequence  of  the  death  of  king  Bdward  VI.  n  young  princ       

high  expectations,  by  his  uncommon  genius,  and  inennatioo  to  all 
virtue,  which  disposition  was  not  only  born  with  him,  bet 
learning  nnd  study. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  spring,  the  nobility 
where,  in  n  foil  assembly,  the  transactions  whieh  the  qoeen 
had  subscribed  with  the  regent,  were  confirmed;  nnd  this 
that  the  latter  should  keep  a  garrison  at  Deesbaften.    Ami,  to 
a  parliament  was  appointed  to  be  bold  at  Edinburgh,  em  the 
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tpeil  nana  next  encaiag,  where  all  the  traumas  and  agreements  approved  by 
be  feasants*!,  as  hath  been  said,  ware  produced;  and  when  they  were  read, 
ha  segwart  arose,  mod  openly  abdicated  the  magistracy,  giving  the  ensigns  of 
lis  goteinmoot  iota  the  handa  of  D'Oysel,  who  received  then  for  the  queen, 
■  foer  aessncs;  and,  afterwards  by  command,  delivered  them  up  to  her,  with 
be  sjemataJ  eansent  And  thus,  being  advanced  into  the  regent's  place,  she 
ran  emptied  with  great  ceremony  through  the  city,  to  the  palace  in  the 
tfoe.  Aa  for  the  late  regent,  who,  at  his  entrance  into  parliament,  bad 
a  attended  by  a  great  number  of  the  nobility,  having  the  sword,  crown* 
ire  carried  before  him,  according  to  custom,  now,  being  reduced,  he 
the  crowd,  in  the  year  1664. 
a  a  new  eight  in  Scotland,  and  never  heard  of  before  that  day,  that 
abonM  be,  by  the  decree  of  the  estates,  advanced  to  the  helm  of 
t  Bat  though  matters  thus  inclined  to  the  French  interest,  the 
never  admit  that  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  should  be  garrisoned  by 
;  for  they  feared  that  if  they  did,  io  ease  the  queen  died  without  issue,  it 
»  oald  be  made  the  seat  of  their  tyranny.  It  was  therefore  put  into  the  hands 
U  Joan  Brakine,  as  aa  indifferent  person,  who  was  to  sorrender  it  to  none, 
>ot  by  the  coaamand  of  the  estates. 

Alter  this,  when  the  state  of  the  public  seemed  somewhat  settled,  the  queen* 
regent,  aa  now  she  was  called,  sent  out  George  Gordon,  earl  of  Huntly,  to 
■ppreaead  John  Mnderaoh,  or  M udyer,  chief  of  the  family  of  the  M'Roaalds, 
»  notorious  robber,  who  had  committed  many  and  abominable  outrages.    It 
i#,  however,  thought  that  Gordon  did  not  act  uprightly  in  this  expedition;  so 
leaf  ween  be  returned  without  executing  the  business  in  which  he  bad  been 
ewapJoyed,  he  was  kept  prisoner  till  the  time  appointed  lor  his  answer.  Mean* 
waile  bis  relations  excused  him,  and  mid  the  blame  of  the  misscarriage  upon 
the  clanship  of  Chattan.    Thus  they  spread  false  reports  among  the  vulgar ; 
for  they  gave  out,  though  untruly,  that  the  Mackintoshes  bad  thwarted  the 
design,  through  their  animosity  to  the  Gordons.    This  hatred  betweeo  the 
t  we  clean  arose  upon  this  occasion :  When  the  qoeen  prepared  for  her  expe- 
dition into  Prance,  Gordon  detained  William,  chief  of  the  Chattan  family,  as 
bis  prisoner.    He  was  a  young  man  who  had  been  well  educated  by  the  care  of 
J  »mes,  earl  of  Murray,  and  the  only  crime  proved  against  him  was,  bis  refusal 
to  plane  himself  under  the  clanship  of  the  Gordons.    Besides  this.  It  turned 
to  his  prejudice  that  he  was  related  to  Murray,  as  being  his  sister's  son. 
Gordon,  having  thus  provoked  the  young  man,  did  not  think  it  safe  to  give 
him  his  liberty,  and  so  leave  him  behind  him ;  neither  could  he  find  sufficient 
cease  to  pat  him  to  death.    Therefore,  by  means  of  bis  friends,  he  persuaded 
him,  a  ho  was  not  versed  in  ill  arts,  to  commit  his  cause  wholly  to  him :  by  which 
means  Gordon's  honour,  and  his  own  safety,  would  be  secured.    Gordon, 
being  than  made  master  of  the  life  and  death  of  his  enemy,  dissembled  his 
eager,  and  directed  his  wife  to  pnt  him  to  death  in  his  absence ;  thinking 
thereby  to  east  the  odium  of  the  fact  upon  her:  but  it  fell  out  quite  other- 
viae;  for  all  men  knew  the  ill  disposition  of  Gordon,  and  they  were  as  well 
convinced  of  the  integrity  of  bis  wife,  who  was  a  good  woman,  and  had  ret- 
ried herself  like  a  regular  and  noble  lady  during  the  whole  course  of  her  life. 
Every  person,  therefore,  was  satisfied  that  Gordon  was  the  author  Of  this 
mttiaatioa  to  bis  wife.    Gordon  being  thrown  into  prison,  the  members  of 
ta*  privy-council  were  of  different  opinions  with  regard  to  his  punishment; 
for  while  same  proposed  banishing  him  for  several  years  into  France,  others 
were  for  potting  him  to  death.    Both  propositions,  however,  were  overruled 
br  Gilbert,  earl  of  Cassias,  the  chief  of  his  enemies :  for  be,  foreseeing  by 
the  present  state  of  things,  that  the  peace  between  the  Soots  and  the  French 
would  not  Inst  long,  was  against  his  banisbasant  into  France ;  knowing  that 
•  man  of  so  crafty  a  spirit,  and  vengeful  against  those  who  censured  and 
eavied  him,  would,  in  the  war  which  the  insolence  of  the  French  appeared  likely 
to  raise,  prove  a  perfect  incendiary,  and  perhaps  become  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  enemy.    And  he  was  more  against  patting  him  to  death,  be- 
cause he  thought  no  private  offence  worthy  of  so  great  a  punishment,  or  to  be 
so  u veatrd  as  to  inure  the  French  to  spill  the  blood  of  the  nobility  of  Scot- 
land,  laarefore,  be  advised  aa  a  middle  course,  that  he  should  be  fined,  and 
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kept  in  prison  titf  he  yielded  up  the  right  which  he  pretended  in 
Murrey ;  and  that  he  should  suffer  all  the  royal  revenues, 
Orkneys,  Shetland  isles,  and  Mar,  to  he  quietly  gathered  hy 
as  the  queen-regent  should  appoint ;  forbearing  to  meddle 
of  the  publie  or  regal  patrimony,  and  surrendering  up  his 
some  juridical  courts,  which  brought  him  in  great  profit.    V\ 
ditions  he  was  dismissed ;  and  having  thus  pacified  the 
and  those  that  could  do  most  with  her  be  was  admitted  at  last 
council. 

In  the  mean  time,  all  the  offices  at  court,  which  vera 
excite  competition,  were,  by  the  advice  of  Gordon,  gfo 
purpose  that  he  might  create  a  difference  between  the  qi 
nobility  of  Scotland,  and  so  derive  pleasure,  though  not  an 
from  their  mutual  enmity  and  destruction.    The  earl  of  CaasfHe. 
saw  this  tempest  before  it  came,  began,  therefore,  now  to  be 
prophet. 

After  this,  matters  were  tranquil  till  the  month  of  July  in  the 
and  the  queen-regent,  having  gotten  this  respite  from  war,  applied 
rectify  the  disorders  of  the  state.  She  went  to  Inverness, 
conventions,  in  the  nature  of  assises,  at  all  the  accustomed 
many  disturbers  of  the  peace  were  severely  nnnished.  She  nine 
Stuart,  earl  of  Atbol,  against  John  Muderucn,  in  order  that 
form  that  which  Gordon,  in  his  expedition,  bad  failed  to 
earl,  besides  his  natural  virtues  of  fortitude  and  constancy, 
and  successful,  that  be  took  Mnderach,  with  his  children,  and 
and  brought  them  to  the  queen.  But  Mnderach  being  impatient  of 
or  else  excited  by  the  sting  of  an  evil  conscience,  deceived 
escaped  oot  of  orison,  and  filled  all  places  again  with  blood 
regent,  on  hearing  this,  was  forced  to  go  the  circuit  sooner 
determined,  to  bring  him  and  other  malefactors  to  justice ; 
done,  she  returned  :  and,  in  a  public  assembly,  recalled 
bad  slain  cardinal  Beaton  from  exile.  Though  these  were 
bad  been  banished  by  the  late  regent,  the  circumstance 
queen  so  much  applause  as  she  expected;  owing  to  the 
taxes  which  she  imposed.  It  was  thought  that  D'Oyset,  Ruby, 
French  that  were  about  her,  were  the  contrivers  of  this  on| 
ject  to  raise  money,  by  causing  men's  estates  to  be  surveyed,  and 
In  books  made  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  every  one  should  pay  yeawty  a 
tain  sum  assessed  upon  him  out  of  it,  into  a  treasury  set  apart  sec 
as  a  fund  for  war ;  and  that  with  this  money,  thus  reserved, 
diers  should  be  hired  to  guard  the  frontiers,  in  order  to  enable  the 
to  remain  quiet  at  home,  unless  called  to  repel  an  invasion  of  use 
which  an  ordinary  force  could  not  resist  The  lower  orders 
aggrieved  by  this  new  pecuniary  impost,  and  inveighed  openly 
with  bitter  execrations ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  nobility  ken* 
sentment  within  their  own  breasts,  every  one  fearing  that,  if  hi 
first  to  oppose  the  will  of  the  queen -regent,  the  whole  odium  of  use 
woold  fall  upon  him  alone.  But  the  next  rank  of  people  were  an  aenjty 
with  the  nobility,  for  betraying  the  public  liberty  by  their  silence,  an  ear? 
were  with  the  queen.  Accordingly,  about  three  hundred  of  ihesa  snot  at 
Edinburgh,  and  chose  James  Sandifand  of  Calder,  and  John  Wcsnyus*  en*  of 
their  whole  body,  and  sent  them  to  the  queen-regent,  to  represent  u» 
injurious  and  degrading  nature  of  this  tax ;  and  to  pray  that  it  snsj 
assessed  or  levied  upon  them,  as  being  u  violation  of  public  and  private 
They  were  also  to  inform  her,  that  their  ancestors  had  not  only 
selves  and  their  estates  against  the  Bngibb,  when  the  latter 

Gwerful  than  they  now  were,  nut  also  bad  made  frequent  inroads 
id ;  and  that  they  had  not  themseltes  so  far  degenerated  frees 
nitors,  as  to  be  unwilling  to  Iny  down  their  lives  and  fortunes  tor  the 
their  eoontrvi  in  ease  of  need.   And  that,  in  regard  to  thehiriagof 
aitxlltaries/it  was  an  expedient  lull  of  danger,  to  consort  the 
Scotland  to  men,  who,  as  they  and  neither  estates 
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d»  any  thing  for  money;  and  whose  avarice  was  such,  that  if  occasion  vera 
caered,  it  would  incite  them  to  attempt  innovations ;  so  that  their  fidelity 
bsaj  only  on  the  wheel  of  fortune.  But  supposing  that  sooh  men  were  well 
qualified,  and  had  a  greater  love  to  their  country,  than  reapect  to  their  own 
eoadition,  yet,  waa  it  likely,  nay,  waa  it  not  incredible,  that  mercenaries 
■taiki  fight  more  valiantly  to  defend  the  estates  of  others,  than  the  owners 
©f  them  woald  do;  when  every  man  bad  to  contend  for  his  own?  and  again, 
•as  it  at  all  probable  that  the  regard  to  a  small  salary  or  pay,  which  was 
likely  to  cease  in  time  of  peace,  would  raise  op  a  greater  courage  io  the 
arises  of  the  common  people,  thao  in  the  nobility,  who  fought  every  man  for 
sis  fortune,  wife,  children,  religion,  or  liberty  ?  Besides,  this  project,  tbey 
itid,  concerned  the  very  vitals  of  the  Scottish  constitution,  and  was  a  thing 
of  greater  eonsequenoe  than  to  be  debated  at  the  present  time,  during  the 
leader  age  of  the  young  queen ;  for  if  it  were  allowed  that  it  could  be  effected 
without  any  sedition ;  vet  this  new  way  of  conducting  a  war  was  both  use- 
less, and  also  much  to  be  feared  and  suspected  by  the  generality ;  especially, 
siace  oat  of  the  tribute  of  the  Scots,  who  were  far  from  being  a  rich  people, 
nosey  enough  could  hardly  be  raised  to  maintain  a  guard  of  mercenaries  for 
the  defence  of  the  borders,  and,  therefore,  it  was  to  be  apprehended,  that  the 
e»eol  of  the  coonsel  would  be,  to  open  the  door  of  the  frontiers  to  the  enemy, 
and  not  to  shut  it  For,  if  the  Boglisb,  living  in  a  richer  kingdom,  should 
create  an  ampler  treasury  for  a  similar  purpose,  there  was  no  doubt  but  they 
aoold  be  able  to  maintain  forces  double  in  number  to  those  of  the  Scots, 
aad  with  less  burden  to  their  own  people,  and  then  tbey  would  break  in,  not 
only  upon  the  borders,  but  even  into  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom."  The 
other  part  of  their  remonstrance,  I  know  not  whether  it  is  not  better  to  sup- 
press in  silencs,  than  to  publish  it  amongst  the  common  people.  Some  inut- 
ttriags  there  were,  ••  Who  will  collect  this  money?  How  much  of  it  must 
arcessarily  be  expended  upon  distrainers  and  treasurers,  as  a  reward  for 
their  pains  ?  Who  will  undertake  that  it  shall  be  spent  in  public  uses,  and 
sot  is  private  luxury  ?  It  is  true,  the  probity  and  temperance  of  our  noble 
pnaeess,  who  now  rules,  gives  us  great  hope,  nay,  confidence,  that  no  such 
that;  will  be ;  yet,  if  we  consider  what  hath  been  done  by  others  abroad,  aad 
»y  ourselves  at  home,  we  cannot  refrain,  or  so  govern  ourselves,  but  must 
needs  fear,  that  what  hath  often  been  done  may  possibly  be  done  again.  But, 
to  let  these  things  pass,  which  perhaps  we  have  no  cause  to  fear,  let  as  come 
to  that  wherein  our  ancestors  placed  their  greatest  hope  of  defence,  to  main- 
tain their  liberty  against  the  arms  of  an  overpowering  enemy.  There  was  no 
tun?  ot  Scotland  ever  esteemed  wiser  than  Robert,  the  first  of  that  name ; 
aad  all  confess  that  he  was  the  most  valiant  of  princes.  He,  at  his  death,  as 
t*  bad  often  done  in  his  life,  with  a  view  to  the  good  of  his  subjects,  gave 
this  advice,  *  That  the  Soots  should  never  make  a  perpetual  peace,  nor  one  for 
«oj  long  time,  with  the  English ;  for  he,  out  of  the  wisdom  of  his  own  natoro, 
sad  also  bv  his  long  experience,  and  exercise  under  both  conditions,  pros- 
perous and  adverse,  knew  well  enough,  that,  by  idleness  and  sloth,  the  minds 
of  sjca  would  be  broken  with  pleasure,  and  their  bodies  also  become  languid ; 
fer,  whan  severe  discipline  and  frugality  are  extinct,  luxury  aad  avarice  will 
pow  an,  aa  in  a  soil  untitled,  accompanied  also  with  a  dislike  to  labour,  and 

•  ftleggishaess occasioned  by  continued  ease,  averse  from,  and  bating,  a  military 
life;  by  which  mischiefs,  personal  and  mental  strength  being  enervated  and 
weakened,  men  lose  all  their  valour,  so  that  an  unnatural  short-lived  plea- 
mre,  the  fruit  of  indolence,  is  overbalanced  by  some  signal  calamity.' " 

Upon  this  discourse,  the  queen-regent,  fearing  that  if  she  persisted,  a  sedi- 
Uea  would  follow,  remitted  the  tribute,  aad  acknowledged  her  error.  It  is 
reported,  that  aha  should  often  be  heard  to  say,  it  wss  not  "  herself,  but 

•  certain  chief  man  of  the  Scots  themselves,  who  was  the  author  and  archi- 
tect of  the  design.'9  By  these  words,  some  thought  she  meaot  Huatly,  a 
nan  of  implacable  tamper,  who  had  lately  been  released  from  prison,  but  was, 
ss  it  should  seem,  more  resentful  of  the  indignity  thrown  upon  him,  than 
Jtrateful  for  bis  deliverance.  When,  therefore,  he  saw  that  the  regent  made 
it  her  main  object  to  bring  the  Scots  under  tribute,  and  thereby  to  transfer 
tee  authority  of  the  nobles  to  the  bands  of  her  countrymen,  which  would  ren» 
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der  her  power  absolute,  it  t*  thought  that  fee  suggested  Mi 
well  sotted  to  bet  mctinatiou  for  raining  momej;  otherwise, 

is,  for  he 


pithily  destructive,  hostile,  end  pernicious,  for  he  Inev  well 
Boots  eouM  not  pay  ioeb  great  taxes ;  neither  would  foey  fee 
subjects  as  tbcy  had  been  before.    Some,  however,  thought  that  Durvid 
ter,  the  Mihop  of  Rom,  was  the  real  contriver  of  this  new  impeet ;  " 
a  man  of  great  sagacity  and  learning,  who  bad  received  many  " 
the  Hamilton*,  and  was  a  friend  to  their  family  and  designs. 

The  next  year,  which  was  1667,  while  the  ambassadors  of 
treating  about  peace  at  Carlisle,  die  king  of  France  sent  over  tetters?  a* 
regent,  desiring  her  to  declare  war  against  England,  aoeording  in 
The  altered  eanse  was,  that  the  qoeen  of  England  had  assisted  he 
Philip  of  Spain,  who  was  engaged  in  a  fierce  contest  with  France,  by 
over  forces  into  the  Netherlands.    The  ambassadors  having  reti 
England,  wtthont  eoneloding  any  thing,  either  for  peace  or  war, 
called  together  the  nobility  at  the  monastery  of  Newbottle,  where 
plained  to  them  of  the  many  incorsions  which  the  Enrtisb  had 
Scottish  territory ;  from  whence  they  bad  carried  on*  great  pi 
giving  any  satisfaction  for  it  when  demanded    On  these 
nrged  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  against  Bngfand,  both  to 
their  own  wrongs,  and  thereby  also  to  assist  the  king  of  France.     Ska 
not,  however,  prevail  with  the  nobility  to  commence  bostiKtice; 
fore,  by  the  advice,  as  it  was  thought,  of  IPOysel,  she  accomplished 
in  another  manner.    8bc  ordered  n  fort  to  be  built  at  the  mowtfc  4 
Bye,  under  the  plea  of  guarding  against  the  sudden  incursions  of  tarn 
and  for  n  depot  wherein  to  lay  op  great  guns,  and  other 
as  in  a  safe  magaaine ;  from  whence  they  might  be  drawn  as  eii 
required,  and  so  save  the  labour  of  conveying  them  from  the 
the  kingdom,  which,  by  taking  up  much  time,  occasioned  the  loan  of 
favourable  opportunities  of  action.    These  conveniences  were  oh  viomn 
but  she  bad  another  view  in  it    She  knew  that  the  BngHsh  would  < 
utmost  to  hinder  the  work,  and  not  suffer  a  garrison  tone  ereetedat 
doors,  and  so  near  to  Berwick.    Thus  the  seeds  of  war,  whsah 
being  sown,  It  would  be  easy  to  charge  the  aggression  of  taking 
the  enemy.    The  event  answered  her  expectation ;  for  the  Scots, 
voked  by  the  wrongs  of  the  English,  whilst  they  were  compelled  to 
their  own  borders,  easily  assented  to  the  regent's  desire  to  make  war 
Bngland.    Whereupon,  the  ambassadors,  who  had  been  tent  thithti  an 
a  peace,  were  recalled,  a  proclamation  was  made,  and  n  day  appointed 

Bioeral  rendeavous  at  Edinburgh.    When  the  camp  was  formed  at  hk 
aagh,  and  the  council  had  not  yet  decreed  any  thing  concerning 
aer  of  carrying  on  the  war,  they  who  were  forward  to  gratify  the  n 
oblige  the  French,  ran  up  and  down,  plundering  In  the  vidntrv  of  Week 
which  was  situated  on  the  borders  of  Bngland.    IPOysel  had  already 
thither  as  many  French  troops  and  ordnance  as  ho  thought  would  he 
for  the  reduction  of  the  castle ;  bat,  presuming  to  cross  the  Tweed 
waiting  for  an  order  from  the  ooonctl,  the  Scottish  nobles  were 
censed  against  him ;  as.  In  so  doing,  ho  seemed  to  aim  at 
whole  honour  of  the  expedition  to  himself,  and  to  make  them 
who  were  wont  to  have  the  chief  command  themselves.    The 
mightily  enended  also  that  a  private  man,  and  a  foreigner,  should 
arrogance  to  take  the  lead  in  their  country,  without  so  much  as 
opinion;  and  thus,  by  engaging  in  military  expedition*  of  his 
assume  an  authority  which  bad  never  been  claimed,  or  at  least 
their  own  sovereigns. 

Hereupon,  the  matter  was  deliberated  in  conned,  where  It  was 
agreed,  that  they  would  not  venture  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  ajreinst  aa 
eaemy,  at  the  humour  of  every  private  person,  especially  as  they  had  amr 
been  aocustomed  to  obey  their  own  lawful  princes  in  such  a  case,  on  tW 
matter  was  opened  and  seriously  debated  in  nn  assembly  of  the  njohlsn  ;  and 
therefore,  Oysete  iinperiousness  in  the  present  instance  was  nothing,  bwt  aa 
•^7  m  try  bow  far  they  ndg*  he  bran**  in  hew  tVm 
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Mm,  thcsetore,  to  withdraw  the  mif—  iiif,  ender  pcaalty,  if  be 
ipHanoe,  of  Mag  pooished  aa  a  traito*  The  qneeo-regent,  aad 
>Oy»oJ  henaootf,  highly  resented  this  affront,  The  former  thoaght  that  her  dig- 
ity  wai  fceapsared  thereby  *  aad  the  latter,  that  the  hoaowr  of  his  master,  wbete 
■ftiiHdni  be  was,  had  been  woaaded ;  bat,  being  the  weaker,  tbey  were 
teed  for  the  preaeat  to  reauia  qafot*  Itader  these  eireemstsjnoes,  the  niost 
foctwaJ  leant  of  accomplishing  their  object,  waa  that  of  asarrying  the  young 
seen,  who  waa  bow  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  to  the  daapbin,  as  soon  at  con- 
weentty  it  ooaM  be  doae ;  for  then  fee  wife  being  in  the  power  of  her  boa- 
and,  it  we*  tfaoegbt  that  the  authority  of  the  council  would  be  considerably 


Doring  tbat  winter,  there  were  various  irruptions  made,  aad  with  different 
iccese ;  owe  of  the  moat  meaiorable  of  which  waa  at  the  foot  of  Che? lot  bilk, 
here  aw  obstinate  light  waa  saaintaiecd  between  the  dnhe  of  Norfolk  aad 
ndrew  Her.  The  victory,  which  was  a  long  tine  doubtful,  at  last  iaeliaed 
> the  Bogtieh,  aad  Ker  was  tafcea  prisoner,  many  brave  men  being  woanded 
o  both  sidoa.  In  the  month  of  October,  a  general  assembly  was  convoked 
t  FiKuhmah,  to  take  onder  eonaideratioB  the  letters  that  had  been  received 
row  the  knag  of  France,  la  theso  epistles,  after  a  prolix  reeilaJ  of  the 
ieagwes  between  the  two  nations,  and  tbek  nmtnal  obligations  to  one 
,  the  king  desired  the  parliament  to  appoint  it  persona  oat  of  all  the 
aree  orders,  with  fuM  powers  to  act  as  ambassadors,  for  the  eonelasion  of  a 
urriege  between  the  qoeen  of  Scots  and  his  aaa  the  daaphio,  both  being 
»v  arrived  at  a  proper  age.  It  was  also  observed,  that  the  yoang  qeeen 
tad  been  sent  over  to  France  originally  with  that  view,  ia  order  titat  two 
mooes,  which  were  anciently  confederated,  might  coalesce  into  one,  and  the 
*i  friendship  between  them  be  cemented  by  an  indissoluble  bond.  To  engage 
hem  to  perform  this,  be  made  them  magniiceat  promises,  that  whatever 
Wtsef  beoevelence  tbey  coold  hope  for  from  allies,  the  same  tbey  might 


Tboagh  ail  the  Scots  knew  to  what  end  this  haste  of  the  French  king  was 
Greeted,  and  that  disputes  were  likely  to  arise  between  them,  eonoerniag 
their  Bbertice,  yet  they  ail  came,  in  great  obedience,  to  the  appointed  parlia- 
ment, where,  withoat  maeh  opposition,  eight  ambassadors  were  chosen  to  go 
over  iato  France,  to  complete  the  asarriage.  These  were,  three  of  the  nobi- 
h<7,  Gilbert  Kennedy,  earl  of  Cassilis,  George  Leslie,  earl  of  Rothes,  aad 
Jwaes  Fleming,  earl  of  Cumberland,  the  chief  of  his  family ;  three  of  the 
cerletiastieal  order,  James  Beaton,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  Robert  Reid, 
bishop  of  the  Orkneys,  and  James  Stuart,  prior  of  the  monastery  of  St 
ttarew's,  and  the  queen's  brother;  with  two  commoners,  George  Sctoa, 
rat  trior  of  Edinburgh,  and  John  Brskine  laird  of  Dun,  or  Din*  the  governor 
*  Montrose,  aad  of  a  knightly  family,  bat  comparable  for  dignity  to  any 
■daeume*  Alter  their  embarkation,  and  while  yet  off  the  Scottish  coast,  they 
«K*eetered  a  violent  gale  of  wind,  which  iaoreased  daring  the  voyage,  till  it 
"we  to  seen  a  terrible  tempest,  that  two  of  the  ships  were  sank  not  far  from 
Dttajec,  a  town  in  Pieardy.  The  earl  of  Rothes,  aad  the  bishop  of  the  Ork- 
*J\  were  convoyed  oa  shore  in  a  fishing-boat,  aad  were  the  only  two  that 
e**ped  of  nM  the  passengers  in  that  vessel. 

The  rest  of  the  feet,  alter  being  beaten  aboat  by  the  fary  of  the  waves,  at 
**<ta  arrived  in  different  ports  of  France ;  where,  when  all  the  ambassadors 
*»*  ttUcotcd,  tbey  basteoed  to  ooart.  Oa  their  arrival,  they  began  the  treaty 
•wwt  a*  marriage,  to  which  all  gave  their  assent,  particularly  the  Geises, 
*ao  were  extremely  amicus  to  have  it  hastened,  both  beeaase  tbey  judged 
"tttheaflblty  woo  Id  be  a  great  accession  of  authority  to  their  family,  as 
*"o  betaasc  they  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the  absence  of  Annas,  dnke 
of  Moatoaorency,  then  a  prisoner  of  war,  who  was  esteemed  the  wisest  of  all 
***  French  nobility,  and  would,  if  present,  most  likely  have  opposed  the 
■*fca,«   He  was,  indeed,  unwilling  that  the  matter  should  be  so  precipitated, 


NMtabU  of  Frame,  who,  aevief  tj'ew  ■•*•  oataot  to  ait  royal 
-~_il»F*at.  aadbea«U«uaWfro»covt,t*»hiok  bt  did  cot  rotors  oil  w* 
1*"  1*1?,  wlwa  he  btoao*  a  groat  fcvouriU  wilb  Htarj  II.  j  who  oroattd  him  a  dtke.    On 

ir.  3  a 
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on  several  account*,  which,  in  the  judgment  of 

considerable ;  bat  above  all,  lest  the  power  of  the  Gerisea,  which 

with  jealousy  by  many  prudent  persons,  and  began  to  be  ~ 

should  grow  to  that  height  as  to  be  dangerous  to  kings  tl 

the  five  brothers  of  that  family,  the  eldest  was  eaptain  general  of  am 

in  France ;  the  next  was  sent  into  Lombardy,  to  succeed  Cacwie    _  . . 

the  third  was  despatched  with  fresh  supplies  to  Sootiand,  there  to  ant  snv     _ 

mander-in*chief ;  to  the  fourth  was  committed  the  government  of  ike  gaaV»« 

at  Marseilles ;  while  the  treasury  was  is  the  hands  of  Charles  " 

so  that  neither  soldier  nor  money  could  stir  in  all  the 

French  monarch,  without  their  approbation  and  good- wilL 

miserated  the  fortune  of  the  good  king ;  which  brooght  to  their 

the  condition  of  those  times,  when,  owing  to  oourt  faction*,  the 

of  that  nation  were  shut  op  in  monasteries,  as  in  places  of  a 

ment.f 

After  the  oourt  bad  for  some  days  been  a  scene  of  joy  nod  fcstJwitw.  em 
count  of  theae  nuptials,  the  council  began  to  grow  serious,  and     "   *  -~    -~ 
tish  ambassadors  before  them,  where  the  chancellor  of  Frane 
to  produce  the  crown  and  other  ensigns  of  royalty ;  so  that  the 
queen  might  assume,  in  proper  form,  the  regal  title,  according 
To  this  demand  the  ambassadors  answered  shortly,  that  they  fa 
no  commands  concerning  those  matters.    The  chancellor  replied*  _ 
more  was  desired  of  them  at  present,  than  what  was  hi  their 
perform,  which  was,  to  promise  under  their  hands,  to  give  their 
support  of  the  present  demand,  when  the  same  should  ho  di 
Scottish  parliament    As  this  proposition  seemed  to  bo  still 
tory  than  the  former,  they  thought  it  best  to  reject  it  with  groat 
and  indignation ;  insomuch,  that  their  answer  was,  •*  that  their  e 
limited  by  certain  instructions  and  bounds,  which  they  neither  ootid 
transgress ;  and  that,  even  if  they  had  been  left  free  without  an 
at  all,  it  was  not  the  part  of  faithful  friends  to  require  that  of 
they  could  not  grant  without  certain  infamy  and  treachery, 
were  no  danger  of  life  in  the  ease ;  that  they  were  willing  m 
French,  their  old  allies,  as  far  as  the  just  laws  of  amity  required ; 
fore  desired  them  to  keep  within  the  same  bounds  of  saodioratsosi  i 
their  demands/' 

Thus  the  ambassadors  were  dismissed  the  court;  and  tboejgfr 
toned  home  as  soon  as  they  could,  yet,  before  they  embarked, 

chief  of  them,  Gilbert  Kennedy,  George  Leslie,  Robert  Raid,  

Fleming,  all  brave  men  and  true  patriots,  departed  this  life,  aa  dad 
many  of  their  retinue,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison.    It  was   " 
James,  the  queen's  brother,  bad  also  taken  a  similar  potion,  for, 
reason  of  the  strength  of  bis  constitution,  and  his  youth,  he 
"at  that  time,  yet  ho  lay  under  a  constant  weakness  of  itonan 
he  rived. 

The  same  summer,  matters  were  in  such  a  doubtful  state  an 
there  seemed  rather  to  be  no  peace  than  a  war;  for  there 


the  10th  of  Aegest.  1S67,  he  was  ansa  prieeaar  of  war  at  tea  battle  of 

did  act  abiaia  hie  liberty  till  Ura  yean  eJterwafda.    Ha  was  kiBed,  la  bia 

at  tbs  battle  of  St.  Deeyt,  by  a  Bootee  goeUooj ea  aaaed  Sleart,  Nov.  ISA,  1007. 

9  Charles  Coate  wee  the  celebrated  aureeehel  de  Brieeas, 
disuogaiebod  a  Sgare  ia  the  Frtec*  aaaele.    lie  died  Dee.  SI,  ISO*. 

t  TV  6ve  priaoee  of  this  powerfWI  tally,  here  ofleded  to  by  B 

Cleede  doke  of  Lorraiae  ead  Aataiaetto  de  Boorboa.    They  were:— 1. 

deke  of  Guise  ead  AemaJe,  who  held  aa  abtotetc  eway  ae  adoistef  of 

wbiob  happened  at  the  siege  of  Orleaea,  whore  he  wee  awrtalty  woeedod  by  I 

18, 166?.    9.  Charles,  eardbeJ  of  Lerreiee,  ojehhttbop  ead  deke  of 

Angara,  ia  U74.    S.  Chads  do  Uneiai,  deke  of  Aeatate,  tteai 

govereor  of  Beigaady.    He  was  ahaa  at  the  siege  of  RoebeBo,  stereo  IA. 

de  Lerraiae.  fwressel  de  Oeiee,  aodojehbioboeef  aea*  wfe  eM  " 

de  Larraiae,  aweais  of  Blbwat    Ho  was  geoeral  of  the  Pi 
hH  "  ^  *^ 
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and  almdeitngi  oo  both  aides,  and  villages  burnt ;  incursions  were  mutually 
mode,  ted  not  without  bloodshed.  Two  of  the  nobility  of  Scotland  were  also 
csrvied  sway  prisoners  by  the  English,  namely,  William  Keith,  son  to  the 
earl  of  March,  and  Patrick  Gray,  the  chief  of  a  family  so  called  amongst  the 
Seats;  hot  the  other  calamities  of  war  fell  oo  persons  of  meaner  rank. 

About  the  same  time,  the  English  sent  a  fleet,  under  the  oommand  of  sir 
Joss  Clare,  to  infest  the  coasts  of  Scotland.  They  came  to  the  Orkneys, 
lateading  there  to  land,  and  born  Kirkwall,  a  bishop  s  see,  and  the  only  town 
b  the  circuit  After  making  a  descent  with  a  good  part  of  their  force,  a  fierce 
tempest  soddenly  arose,  which  carried  their  ships  from  the  coast  into  the 
ttsis  sea ;  where  they  were  driven  long  about  with  the  wind  and  waves,  and 
at  length  made  sail  for  England.  Those  who  had  been,  pat  ashore,  were 
etery  one  slain  by  the  islanders. 

During  this  year,  as  well  as  the  preceding  one,  the  cause  of  religion  seemed 
to  Be  dormant ;  for  it  being  somewhat  crashed  by  the  death  of  George  Wishart, 
me  party  accounted  themselves  well  satisfied,  if  they  could  worship  God 
peaceably  in  their  own  tongue,  in  private  assemblies,  and  dispute  soberly  eon- 
eereJag  matters  of  divinity ;  while  the  other  side,  after  the  cardinal  was  slain, 
fcbewed  themselves  rather  destitute  of  a  head,  than  disinclined  to  revenge ; 
■ad  he  who  succeeded  in  his  place,  coveted  more  the  money  than  the  blood 
af  his  enemies,  being  seldom  cruel,  except  in  the  attainment  of  bis  plunder, 
or  the  pursuit  of  his  pleasures* 

la  April,  Walter  Mills,  a  priest,  but  none  of  the  most  learned,  beine;  sus- 
pected by  the  bishops,  because  he  left  off  saying  mass,  was  dragged  before 
ibetr  court.  Though  suffering  under  the  infirmities  of  poverty,  old  age,  and 
la  enfeebled  constitution,  rendered  still  weaker  by  his  long  confinement  in 
*  filthy  dungeon,  he  answered,  notwithstanding  these  great  discourage- 
nests,  with  such  firmness  and  prudence,  that  his  enemies  could  not  hot 
respect  a  magnanimity  of  spirit,  which  indicated  the  divine  support  of  an 
enuicjated  frame.  The  citiaens  of  St  Andrew's  were  so  much  offended  at  the 
stoog  done  to  him,  that  there  was  none  found  who  would  sit  as  judge  open 
mw  ;  and  all  the  tradesmen  shut  up  their  shops,  that  they  might  sell  no  mate- 
rial* towards  his  execution;  which  was  the  cause  of  his  reprieve  for  a  day 
loafer  than  was  intended.  At  last,  oae  Alexander  Somerville,  a  friend  of  the 
trtabifhop,  was  found  oat  the  next  day,  a  great  villain,  who  undertook  to 
let  as  judge  for  that  particular  service.  But  the  people  lamented  his  death 
losjoch,  that  they  heaped  up  a  great  pile  of  atones  in  the  place  where  he 
tas  burnt,  that  so  the  memory  of  bis  martyrdom  might  not  end  with  his  life, 
r*e  priests  obtained  an  order  to  have  this  monument  thrown  down  for  some 
lays;  but  as  Cast  as  they  demolished  one  heap,  another  was  raised  the  day 
blowing,  till  at  last  the  papists  conveyed  the  stones  away  to  build  houses 
vita,  about  the  town.  The  bishops  next  fixed  the  30th  of  July  for  the  appear* 
ftsce  of  Paul  M ethyn,  an  eminent  preacher  of  the  word  of  God,  to  give  bis 
loswer.  But  as  there  happened  to  be  then  a  great  assembly  of  the  nobility, 
utd  a  tumult  seemed  unavoidable,  the  process  was  deferred  to  another  time, 
fe'eral  persons,  however,  who  had  been  cited  to  appear,  received  sentence 
or  contempt;  and  to  remove  their  fears  of  a  severer  punishment,  they  were 
taeired  to  come  in  by  the  1st  of  September,  in  which  oase  pardon  was  p'ro- 
Bi>ed  tbesm,  on  condition  of  their  recanting. 

The  same  day  was  the  festival  of  St  Giles,  whom  the  inhabitants  of  Bdin- 
*rgb  look  on  as  their  tutelar  saint,  carousing  to  him  in  great  goblets,  aad 
aakiag  splendid  entertainments  for  their  neighbours  and  guests.  The  regent 
fearing,  lest,  in  such  a  confused  rabble,  some  tumult  should  arise,  was  wili- 
er, to  be  present  herself  at  the  feast  The  papists  were  extremely  rejoiced 
it  her  ensiling,  and  easily  persuaded  her  to  see  the  snow  and  pageant,  wherein 
*t  Giles  was  to  be  carried  in  procession  aboot  the  city.  Unluckily,  no  St 
Rles  appeared,  for  the  image  was  stolen  from  the  shrine  by  some  unknown 
praoa.  However,  that  the  saint  might  not  want  a  pageant  nor  the  dtisens 
"bowonoo  this  Joyful  day,  there  was  a  substitute  provided  for  the  emer* 
itecy.  After  the  regent  bad  accompanied  the  procession  through  the  geatest 
Mrt  of  the  town,  and  saw  no  danger  of  any  insurrection,  she  retired,  weary 
w  she  was,  into  an  inn,  to  repose  herself.    But  presently  the  youths  of  the 


866  butoby  of  scotiand. 

city  patted  dow*  St  Giles  flam  the  shoulders  of  those 

the  —tot  into  the  dirt,  and  spoiled  the  glory  of  the  whole  paganaMj.    lbs 

priests  and  friars  running  several  waya  for  fear,  created  abshof  of  a  smmaw 

tumult ;  bat  when  they  understood  that  there  was  moco  tonar  nana  enaaanr  ■ 

the  affair,  and  that  the  whole  natter  had  paaaed  without  blood.  ahoy  ossat 

again  oot  of  their  retreats,  and  assembled  to  consul tatioa ;  wl 

bad  no  hopes  of  recovering  their  aaetont  credit,  yet  they  nppo 

as  if  their  former  power  had  remained ;  and,  to  retrieve  their  asTsireJaao 

rate  a  ease,  they  thought  to  strike  fear  into  their  eeamiee,  by 

ooavocatioo  to  be  held  at  Bdioburg b  ea  the  8th  of  November. 

day  of  their  convocation  came,  the  priests  met  to  the  ehnroh  of 

cans,  aad  there  cited  Paul  Iflethyn  by  name,  wham  to  a 

they  had  commanded  to  appear.    As  be  did  not  obey,  be  1 

a  severe  panisbment  was  denounced  ea  those  who  should 

their  houses,  or  aopply  aim  with  necessaries  for  the  sappert  of 

this  sentence  did  net  terrify  the  tohubitsuts  of  Dundee  frees 

for  they  supplied  aim  with  provisions,  and  harboured  him  frees  cam  mama  *i 

another.    They  also  applied  to  the  regent,  through  the 

who  were  to  favour  at  court,  praying  that  his  hanlehiana 

but  all  the  priests  strenuously  opposed  it ;  aad  offered 

money  for  bis  apprehension ;  so  that  nothing  could  be  dona  to  has 

Whilst  these  things  were  transacting,  some  eminent 
Fife  and  Angus,  and  the  chief  burghers  of  several  towns, 
me  shires  of  Scotland,  exhorting  the  people  generally  In 
cere  preaching  of  the  word,  and  not  to  suffer  themselves  aasJ 
who  professed  the  same  opinion  ia  rebgfon,  to  ho  oppressed  i 
by  a  small  and  contemptible  faction.    They  oho  cried,  that  if 
would  adjust  the  matter  by  law,  it  would  be  eaay  to  east  then 
they  rather  chose  to  do  it  by  force,  they  were  not  inferior  In 
persons  bad  schedules,  or  writing-tables,  ready  for  those  who 
therowith,toaJixtheirnames.  They  first  at snmed  the  i 
made  more  famous  afterwards  by  those  who  Joined  themsah 

These  assertors  of  the  pnsa  and  reformed  rebgiea, 
would  soon  come  to  an  extremity,  determined  by  joint 
demands  to  the  queen,  which,  unless  granted,  there  was  likely  an 
babititj  of  a  church,  neither  could  the  multitude  be  restrained 
section.    They  chose  sir  James  Sandlland,  of  Colder,  n  worthy 
ruble  both  for  his  age  and  wehVapent  life,  to  carry  their  desires  an 
He  accepted  the  oftce,  and  having  shewn,  in  his  totrodactory 
necessity  of  each  an  address,  be  requested,  ia  the  name  of  thane  wi 
the  reformation  of  religion,  Mthat  all  public  prayers  and  the 
tion  of  the  sacraments  should  be  celebrated  by  the  clergy  to 
tongue,  that  all  the  people  might  understand  them ;  thet  the 
tors,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  ebarch,  should 
people;  and  that  they  who  presided  over  that  ejection, 
gently  Into  the  Hves  and  doctrines  of  those  who  were  In  bo 
that  if,  through  the  negligence  of  ssrmnr  times,  unlearned  aad 
sons  bad  crept  Into  ecclesiastical  dignifies,  they  should  ha 
the  ministry,  and  properly  qoaJthed  per  eons  snhslllnwjd  to 


priests  were  highly  irritated,  and  stormed  greedy,  that  nay 

a  demos  ~ 


to  appear,  In  order  to  make  wo  audacious  a  demand,  as  they  called  H  z 
their  beat  was  a  little  allayed,  they  answered,  thet  they  woal 
ter  to  a  public  disputation ;  and,  indeed,  what  danger  could 
when  they  themselves  were  to  be  judges  to  their  own  cause? 
side,  the  promoters  of  the  reformation  alleged  that  the  mattes 
determined  by  the  will  of  men,  but  by  tlwplato  words  of  holy 
priests  propoanded  also  other  terms  of  agreement,  bat  thane 
that  they  were  not  worthy  of  on  answer.    They  said,  tana,  if  Una 
would  keep  up  the  mem  to  its  ancient  hnnnar,    a<iimuM 
this  Nfe,— and  retato  prayers  to  the  natota  aad  for  the 
would  also  yield  that  they  should  prmy  in  their  miliar  Bast 
the  sacraments,  saptiam,  and  the  Lord's  Bnupm,  to  the 
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on  the  other  band,  pressed  the  regent,  as  they  had  done  before, 

that,  in  eo  just  a  cause,  sbe  wooM  pleaeo  to  entity  them  with  an  answer 

to  equity  and  reason.    The  regent,  however,  favoured  the  priests, 

secretly  promised  then  her  assistance,  as  soon  as  opportunity  should 

insnaf.    In  the  mean  time,  she  allowed  the  adverse  party  to  nee  prayer, 

the  saoraments,  and  perform  other  religions  exercises  in  their 

not  without  tnmolt;  and  interdicted  their  teachers  from 

pontic  sermons  to  the  people  of  Bdinborgb  or  Leitn.    Tbongb 

itions  were  carefnlly  observed  by  tbem,  yet  it  soon  appeared,  by 

y  testimonies,  that  her  affection  was  alienated  from  them. 

Tlit  papists  at  Edinburgh  made  almost  the  same  answer  to  the  demands 

which  were  bvoorht  in  by  the  nobility;  only  this  they  added  farther,  "  that, 

as  to  tan  point  ofeleoting  ministers,  in  snch  kind  of  questions  they  were  to 

stand  by  the  canon  law,  or  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent."    Neither 

fas  that  assembly, attempt  anything  in  their  own  concerns, only 

~  the  bishops  to  send  secret  informers  into  all  parishes  of  their 

,  who  were  to  take  the  names  of  the  violators  of  the  papistical  laws, 

bring  those  persons  before  them  ;  and  though  they  plainly  perceived  that 

tacir  threats  were  little  esteemed,  yet,  trusting  to  the  poblio  authority,  which 

was  en  thek  side,  and  having  confidence  in  the  arms  of  France,  they  insulted 

•»ec  tnsir  inferiors  as  imperiously  as  they  bad  ever  done  in  former  days. 

To  solemn  their  minds  in  some  sort,  and  to  deprecate  their  severe  and  bitter 

nutans  e  against  the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  John  Brskine,  lord  of  Don,  a 

naa  lamrned,  pious,  and  affable,  was  sent  to  them.     He  entreated  them, 

out  of  vhvat  piety  which  we  all  owe  to  Ood,  and  charity  towards  men,  that 

they  nmnJd  not  think  it  much,  at  least  to  allow  people  to  pray  to  their  Maker 

m  their  mother-tongue,  when  they  were  met  together  for  that  service;  as 

Oust  vmi  agreeable  to  the  injunction  of  scripture.    So  far,  however,  were  the 

clergy  from  granting  his  request,  that  they  treated  him  with  more  bitter  and 

arrogant  words  than  formerly,  adding  also  very  cruel  threatenings  and  re- 

proachec.    But,  lest  they  might  seem  to  have  done  nothing  in  that  assembly, 

they  earned  some  old  popish  laws  to  be  printed,  and  fastened  on  the  doors 

of  the  churches,  which  ordinances,  because  they  were  commonly  sold  for  a 

farts***;,  the  common  people  called  the  Qoadrantary,  and  sometimes  the 

Trtwbolnr  Faith. 

Moreover,  they  who  bad  the  year  before  been  ambassadors  in  France, 
came  to  the  assembly,  and  easily  obtained  the  ratification  of  their  measures ; 
after  which  the  French  envoy  was  introduced,  who  made  a  long  oration  eon* 
ceraius;  the  ancient  and  constant  friendship  of  the  sovereigns  of  his  nation 
towards  all  the  Soots,  and  then  concloded  with  earnestly  desiring  them  all, 
both  singly  and  jointly,  to  set  the  crown,  which  he,  by  a  new  and  monstrous 
name,  called  the  Matrimonial,  upon  the  head  of  the  qoeen's  consort,  who  be 
eJleccd  would  thereby  only  gain  an  empty  title,  without  any  accession  of  power 
or  profC  He  also  used  many  other  flattering  words,  not  necessary  here  to 
be  repealed ;  which,  the  more  accurate  they  were  in  a  trifling  business,  by  so 
mecm  the  more  were  they  suspected  as  coverts  of  concealed  fraud.  The 
French  ministers,  however,  partly  by  immoderate  promises,  partly  by  earnest 
entreaties,  and  partly  by  the  favour  of  some  who  courted  the  ascending 
sewer,  gained  their  object,  and  Gillespie  Campbell,  earl  of  Argyle,  and  James 
the  qoeen's  brother,  were  chosen  to  carry  over  the  crown  to  the  dauphin. 
These  perceiving  that  they  were  sent  abroad  to  their  own  ruin,  because  tne 
French  ambition  bung  as  a  storm  ready  to  fall  on  their  heads,  made  no  great 
haste  In  preparing  their  equipage,  but  deferred  it  from  day  to  day,  until  they 
had  powdered  all  things,  and  taken  sorer  measures  of  what  was  likely  to  occur, 
•inee  now  a  nearer  and  more  eminent  title  of  honour  was  presented  to  view. 
On  the  death  of  Mary  queen  of  England,  the  queen  of  Soots  set  up  an  heredi- 
tary claim  to  that  throne,  and  assumed  the  arms  and  ensigns  of  England, 
tensing  the  same  to  be  engraved  on  all  her  household  plate  and  furniture ; 
and  thowgh  France  was  at  that  time  sadly  distressed  in  asserting  an  absolute 
right  to,  and  dominion  over,  Milan,  Naples,  and  Flanders,  yet  did  sbe  add  to 
the  rest  of  her  miseries  this  nook-title  of  Bnglaod.  The  wiser  sort  of  the 
people  saw  tlirough  this  folly  well  fnough,  but  they  were  forced  to  comply 
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with  the  Guises,  who  then  could  do  all  at  coort;  and  wbcs  by  tab  kad  «* 
vanity,  thought  to  increase  the  splendour  of  the  Preach  title. 

The  regent  having  succeeded  in  getting  the  decree  passed  eeaceniaj  ur 
matrimonial  crown,  seemed  now  to  have  pot  on  a  new  disposition;  far  a» 
turned  her  ancient  affability,  which  was  acceptable  to  all,  into  an  aayense 
arrogance;  and,  instead  of  those  gentle  answers,  wherewith  before  a*  en 
wont  to  soothe  both  factions,  as,  that  it  was  not  her  fault,  but  mat  «f  at 
times,  that  she  could  not  promise  so  largely  as  she  desired ;  new  she  thwcfci 
herself  secure,  and  therefore  adopted  another  hind  of  langwage  and  etswv 
ment  A  parliament  was  summoned  to  be  held  at  Stirling  ee  tee  100  rf 
May ;  and  as  she  often  said  that  "  since  she  was  free  from  other  carts,  ni 
would  not  suffer  the  majesty  of  government  to  be  debased,  bwt  onduiav  a 
restore  it  to  its  ancient  glory,  by  some  eminent  example ;"  these  wwreaweftsnv 
sidered  as  portending  a  storm  ensuing,  and  therefore  many  applied  m  hw  far 
her  favour.  Amongst  the  rest,  the  reformed  party,  torn 
more  Uhely  to  be  granted,  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  the 
to  her  Alexander  Cunningham,  earl  of  Olencaira,  and  Hugh 
sheriff  of  Ayr.  a  worthy  knight  When  they  came,  she  could  not  ceuw 
self,  but  passionately  uttered  this  speech,  as  a  proof  of  her  impitty 
you  and  your  ministers  what  you  will  or  can,  yea,  though  yon  ptoses 
so  sincerely,  yet  they  shall  be  banished  the  land/'  When  they  rceenswJ  a 
great  humility, "  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  call  to  mind  what  aessndsfoi 
promised  them ;"  she  answered,  "  that  the  pledges  of  princes  were  no  avarr 
to  be  urged  upon  them  for  performance,  than  as  it  stood  with  their  bus**' 
convenience."  To  this  they  rejoined,  "  that  then  they  leaonneed  si  efo» 
giance  and  subjection  to  her,"  and  advised  her  to  consider  what  ' 
nience  was  likely  to  ensoe  thereupon.  She  was  unexpectedly 
this  answer,  and  said,  "  she  would  think  of  it"  But  when  the 
of  her  anger  seemed  somewhat  to  abate,  it  was  again  kindled 
violently,  on  hearing  that  the  inhabitants  of  Perth  had  publicly  i 
reformed  religion:  on  which  she  turned  to  Patrick  Retavea,  provost «fo* 
town,  and  commanded  him  to  suppress  all  those  tumults  for  innsvs  ' 
religion.  His  answer  was, "  That  he  had  power  over  their  bodies  and 
and  those  be  would  take  care  should  do  no  hurt;  but  that  be  had  no  a 
oter  tlieir  consciences."  At  this  reply  she  fell  into  a  great  rage,  md  •"* 
that  she  hoped  none  would  think  it  strange,  if  he  were  shortly  ssaet  Is  tew** 
his  stubborn  impudence.  She  also  commanded  James  Halibertoa, sheni* 
Dundee,  to  send  Paul  Methyn  prisoner  to  her ;  but  he  was  advised  taut* 
by  the  sheriff,  and  so  yielding  to  the  necessity  of  the  times,  departed  ten*? 
from  the  town.  She  wrote  also  to  the  neighbouring  assembhet,  sajsnm; 
them  to  keep  the  Bsster  following  after  the  popish  manner.  But  tat  **** 
were  generally  disobeyed,  at  which  she  was  so  enraged,  as  to  cite  all  the  osw> 
ters  of  the  churches  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  to  appear  at  Sura* 
on  the  I Oth  of  May  ensuing. 

When  this  matter  came  to  be  spread  abroad,  the  reformers  held  a  esav 
tatlon,  and  exhorted  each  other  to  attend  the  meeting  with  their  awsn**1 
The  regent  apprehending  that  the  appearance  of  so  great  a  multitude  at**"* 
likely  to  be  at  that  assembly,  though  unarmed,  would  be  unfavourable  w  ** 
party,  sent  for  John  Erskioe  of  Dun,  who  happened  to  be  in  town  at  •** 
time,  and  prevailed  with  him  to  cause  the  populace  to  return  hems,  **** 
was  not  very  difficult  for  him  to  accomplish,  on  account  of  the  great  ast***1 
be  had  amongst  them ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  she  promised  la  do  subs* 
against  the  men  of  that  persuasion.  Many,  oo  being  made  aceeaisaals^ 
this  promise  of  the  regent  chanced  their  purpose  of  going  thither,  aa  w* 
turned  home ;  yet  nevertheless,  she,  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  aawus'- 
called  over  the  names  of  those  who  were  summoned,  and  those  whs  ad  •*" 
answer  were  outlawed.  Erskioe,  seeing  what  little  credit  was  to  bt  p^* 
to  her  promises,  and  fearing  to  be  seined  on  by  force,  withdrew  sneaat  *» 
joined  the  lords  Stratbeam,  Angus,  and  Means,  who  were  yet  in  s  M« 
doubting  the  faith  of  the  regent  They,  finding  by  his  discourse,  lbi<  ** 
queen's  rage,  as  they  had  before  expected,  was  implacable,  and  mat 
could  ao  longer  be  dissembled,  prepared  themselves  for  open  fores. 
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Whs*  things  stood  In  this  uncertain  posture,  Knox  assembled  the  muiti- 
loda  at  Perth,  and  made  such  an  excellent  discourse  to  them,  that  be  set 
their  floods,  which  were  already  agitated,  In  a  flame.  After  sermon,  the 
prstest  part  of  the  audience  went  borne  to  dinner,  but  a  few  of  the  meaner 
tort  sod  such  as  were  also  enraged  with  anger  and  indignation,  staid  behind 
a  lbs  church.  Amongst  them,  a  poor  priest,  to  try  bow  they  stood  affected, 
irrpared  himself  to  say  mass,  and  drew  out  a  large  frame,  or  rather  idol-case, 
a  which  was  contained  the  history  of  many  saints,  curiously  engraven.  A 
otttf  aiaa  who  stood  by,  cried  out,  that  what  he  did  was  abominable,  upon 
raich  the  priest  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear ;  the  youth,  in  return,  took  up  a 
tost,  vhicb,  instead  of  bitting  the  priest,  as  intended,  fell  on  the  frame,  and 
•rots  one  of  the  images.  The  crowd,  upon  this,  beoame  exasperated ;  some 
ttaeked  the  priest  and  his  frame,  and  others  the  shrines  and  altars;  and  thus, 

•  it  were  in  a  moment  of  time,  they  demolished  all  the  monuments  of  super- 
linos  or  profane  worship. 

The*  things  were  done  by  the  rabble,  while  the  richer  were  at  dinner. 
Hth  the  same  furious  violence,  and  increasing;  in  numbers,  they  ran  se ve- 
il ways  to  the  monastery ;  and  though  the  friars  had  provided  some  aid 
gaiast  sa  assault,  yet  no  force  was  able  to  resist  the  rash  violence  of  tho 
Mltitodt.  The  first  attempt  was  upon  the  images  and  ornaments  of  tho 
batch ;  while  the  poorer  sort  ran  in  search  of  plunder.  The  Franciscans 
me  famished,  not  only  with  a  profusion  of  furniture,  but  suob  as  was  elegant, 
ad  nore  than  would  serve  ten  times  their  number.  The  Dominicans,  though 
ot  10  opulent,  yet  had  enough  to  evince  their  profession  of  begging  to  be  a 
rry  vaio  one ;  so  that  one  wittily  called  them,  not  begging,  but  eating,  friars. 
1*  poor  seised  on  all  their  goods,  for  they  who  had  estates,  to  prevent  any 
upKtoo  of  being  actuated  by  covetoosness,  suffered  some  of  the  monks, 
ad  especially  the  prior  of  the  Carthusians,  to  remove  great  quantities  of 
old  and  silver  plate.  But  what  was  still  more  remarkable,  was  the  abstinence 
f  the  tery  soldiers  from  plunder  on  this  occasion,  and  which  was  as  incredible, 
i  their  celerity  in  demolishing  the  buildings  was  wonderful.  For  those  largo 
oases  of  the  Carthusians  were  so  hastily  overthrown,  and  even  the  stones  car- 
ied  away,  that,  within  the  short  space  of  two  days,  there  was  hardly  the  sign 
f  aay  foundation  left.  When  the  news  of  all  this  came,  thodgb  with  some 
laneration,  to  the  queen,  her  lofty  spirit  was  so  exasperated,  that  she 
■ore  the  would  expiate  the  nefarious  wickedness  with  the  blood  of  the  citi- 
eat,  and  the  burning  of  the  town.    The  inhabitants  of  Cupar  in  Fife,  on  hear- 

*  of  these  proceedings  at  Perth,  assembled  by  general  consent,  to  eleanse 
*ir  temple,  and  either  broke  the  images,  or  threw  them  out  of  their  church ; 
Wh  so  affected  the  parson  of  the  parish,  that  the  night  following,  out  of 
"*',  he  laid  violent  bands  on  himself.  The  regent,  amazed  at  the  intelli- 
*•**  of  these  things,  sent  for  Hamilton,  the  eails  of  Argyle  and  Athol,  with 
*ir allies  and  clanships,  to  come  to  her;  and  though  she  desired,  by  the 
r°npioess  of  her  measures,  to  anticipate  the  preparations  of  her  enemies, 
« the  carriage  of  the  brass  ordnance  was  so  tedious,  that  it  was  about  the 
*<h  of  Hay  before  they  came  to  the  vicinity  of  Perth.  When  the  nobles 
*re  heard  of  the  designs  which  the  regent  bad  formed  against  them,  they 
•o  teat  messengers  to  their  friends,  and  the  reformers  all  roond,  with  an 
teat  request,  that  they  would  not  desert  them  in  this  last  extremity  of  life 
*d  farteoe.  Upon  this,  all  the  commonalty  came  in  sealoosly  and  speedily, 
^  even  some  hastened  thilher  out  of  Lothian,  that  they  might  not  be  want- 
%  is  the  time  of  the  common  danger.  But  Alexander  Cunningham,  earl  of 
fcftcairu.  exceeded  them  all  in  his  alacrity  and  force ;  for,  on  hearing  bow 
'•*•  stood,  be  gathered  together  2600  men,  horse  and  foot,  and  led  them 
i,  oif ht  and  day,  through  rough  and  by-ways,  till  he  came  to  Perth.  James 
turt,  the  natural  son  of  the  late  king,  and  Gillespie  Campbell,  earl  of 
nrjle,  were  as  yet  in  the  army  of  the  regent ;  for  though  the>  were  the  chief 
■than  of  reform  in  religion,  yet,  because  all  hopes  of  concord  were  not 
tite  lost,  they  staid  there ;  that  so,  if  peace  might  be  made  on  just  terms, 
*7  slight  render  some  service  to  their  friends ;  but  if  the  minds  of  tho 
Mhiu  should  be  wboBy  averse  from  concord,  then  they  resolved  to  ran  tho 
■*•  hasard  with  their  brethren  in  Perth. 
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ft*  regent,  buvrngteeu  informed  by  her  spies,  that  the  enemy  wets  eta 
■even  thoassnd  strong,  ell  firm,  and  resolved  to  fight,  though  sat  bai  ra 
her  almost  an  equal  ■voter  of  Scots,  besides  the  Freadi  nasJtnam,  uni  w, 
loath  to  venture  every  taint;  upon  the  Issoe  of  a  battle;  and 
James  Stuart  and  Gillespie  Campbell,  whom  I  nave  already 
treat  with  them ;  while  they,  on  their  part,  chose  ser 
Cmmiagham,  and  John  Brskine  of  Don.  The  ouoen 
more  affable,  when  she  heard  that  QlencsJm  bad  joined  bis 
vest  ef  the  opposers  of  idolatry.  The  four  commissioners, 
an  agreement,  that  all  the  soldiery  of  the  Scots  sboaJd  be  distssiii  m 
sides,  and  that  the  regent  should  have  liberty  to  enter  the  town,  sai 
there  with  her  retinue  a  tew  days,  till  she  had  refreshed  herself 
fatigue  of  her  joorney ;  on  condition,  however,  thet  they  were  net  to 
the  least  injury  to  any  of  the  townsmen*  The  French  were  wnoly  i 
from  entering  tbo  town,  or  coming  within  three  miles  of  the  wals. 
other  differences  were  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  esjnsj 
Thus,  the  present  insurrection  being  quelled  without  bloodshed^ tat 
of  the  reformation  departed  joyfully  home;  for  they  had  no  desire  is  sera  i 
•war,  hot  only  to  defend  themselres,  and  thereupon  they  gate  thanks  t»  Ut 
who  bsd  given  a  pacific  termination  to  the  eoutest*  The  earl  of  Alps?  as 
James  Stuart  left  the  regent  at  Perth,  and  went  to  St.  Andrew's,  that  i> 
refresh  themselves  alter  their  labours.  But  she,  when  the  voenstaws  *■* 
disbanded  en  both  sides,  entered  the  plane  with  a  email  letinns,  sai  •» 
honourably  received,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  mtmsni.  The  Fas* 
mercenaries  wore  also  admitted,  but,  in  passing  by  the  house  ef  Pnaa 
Murray,  an  honest  and  worthy  townsman,  six  of  them  levelled  their  pan 
against  a  balcony,  wherein  his  whole  family  were  collected  a>  bessM  e» 
sight;  and  by  Use  discharge,  hilled  Patrick's  son,  a  youth  of  eery  nsnm 
years  of  age.  The  body  was  brought  to  the  queen;  and  when  ebtenvi  »■ 
what  family  he  was,  she  said,  that  the  chance  was  to  be  laawnstd;  sai  • 
muoh  the  rather,  because  it  bad  besaOen  the  sen  instead  of  the  father,  tet  a* 
she  could  not  help  nor  prevent  such  accidents.  This  speech  gate  ertrj  w 
to  understand  that  she  would  no  longer  abide  by  her  engagements,  lam  t. 
she  had  force  strong  enough  to  accomplish  her  purposes ;  and  her  eecm  e* 
finned  the  truth  of  this  suspicion :  for,  within  three  days  after,  ate  stfrn^ 
reverse  all  things ;  some  of  the  citinsns  she  fned,  others  she  baaiaW.  m. 
changed  their  magistrates  without  any  judicial  proceedings.  From  Ihsarc  o 
went  to  Stirling,  where  she  left  some  mercenary  Soots,  who  were  m  mt  *»  » 
the  French,  to  garrison  the  town ;  whereby  she  protended  she  had  eel  anew 
her  word,  which  was,  that  the  city  should  be  left  free,  and  no  Frceohane  «er 
tbe'place.  Aad  when  it  was  objected  to  her,  that  by  the  agreement  afi  taw 
were  to  be  accounted  French,  who  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  nmanrnW 
that  country;  she  had  recourse  to  the  common  subterfuge  of  assist*  o* 
"  promises  were  not  to  he  kept  with  heretics.'*  It  would,  hnweter.  to* 
been  full  as  honest  an  excuse,  if  she  had  told  them,  that  aha  had  as  ream 
of  conscience  at  all,  and  that  she  might  lawfully  take  away  bom  sir  m 
goods  from  such  sort  of  people  as  they  were;  and,  ssoreover,  that  srmcr 
were  not  to  be  so  eagerly  pressed  for  the  performance  of  their  premise* 

These  things  sumciently  declared,  that  the  concord  was  not  WU  w  *# 
long ;  and  beeides,  the  circumstances  which  felowed,  gave  further  setae* 
for  a  sinister  opinion  of  her  Intentions ;  for  she  tormenVd  James  Stuart  » 
Gillespie  Campbell  with  threatening  letters  and  -"—rndt,  iliaieim  f  » 
extremity  of  the  law  against  them,  unless  they  came  to  bur.  As  far  u*  «*' 
of  the  adverse  party,  she  disregarded  that,  because  sbo  knew  that  s  •» 
made  up  of  volunteers,  and  snob  as  fought  without  nay ;  und  when  dun***-* 
could  not  easily  be  brought  together  again.  After  she  hud  restored  thr  o*»i 
and  settled  other  things  as  well  as  she  could,  she  left  a  garrison  in  1st  *•* 
as  I  said  before,  and  went  towards  Stirling.  She  was  *ery  desirous  lew**' 
the  possession  of  Perth,  in  regard  it  was  situated  almost  in  the  uwJmt  •i* 
whole  kingdom,  and  was  the  only  walled  town  in  it;  and  besides,  til » 
neighbouring  nobility  wore  adverse  to  the  papists,  and  therefore  she  en* 
to  keep  this  nines  us  n  curb  upon  them.    Moreover,  Perth  had  many  *x* 
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menett,  aid  especially  for  the  conveyance  of  land  or  m  forces ;  for  the 
tide  cone*  op  thither  by  the  river  Tay,  which  washes  its  walls ;  and  so  it 
itffordi  s  passage  for  commerce  with  foreign  ooantries;  and  besides,  it  is 
nJoost  the  only  town  to  which  access  may  be  had  by  land,  e?on  to  the  utmost 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  for  other  towns,  the  entrances  to  them  are  inter- 
repled  by  long  bays,  running  in  from  the  sea ;  the  passage  through  which  is 
tJower,  because  they  have  not  vessels  enough  to  carry  many  persons  at  once; 
•o  that  oftentimes  passengers  are  stopped  many  days,  by  contrary  winds,  or 
be  violence  of  tempests* 

For  these  reasons  Perth  is  accounted  the  most  convenient  place  to  hold 
iMemblies,  and  collect  forces  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  at  that 
tate  the  regent  gained  less  advantage  by  the  commodious  situation  of  the 
own,  than  she  reaped  hatred  by  violating  her  faith  in  breaking  her  con- 
racts ;  for  that  was  the  last  day  of  her  felicity,  and  the  first  wherein  she  was 
wbtieJy  contemned*  For,  when  the  matter  came  to  be  divulged,  it  gave 
tecesiea  to  many  insurrections  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  earl  of 
krgyle  and  James  Stuart,  perceiving  that  their  credit  was  wounded  by  the 
>ioJatioa  of  that  truce,  of  which  they  were  the  authors,  convened  the  neigh- 
boring nobility  nt  St  Andrew's ;  and  joining  themselves  to  the  reformed 
Mity,  wrote  to  their  confederates  of  the  same  sect,  informing  them  that  the 
tgent  was  at  Falkland  with  French  forces;  that  she  was  bent  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  Copar  and  St  Andrew's ;  and  that  unless  help  was  presently  sent,  all 
he  churches  in  Fife  would  be  in  imminent  danger.  Upon  this,  a  great  mul- 
itadc  came  presently  in  to  them  from  the  neighbouring  parts,  all  highly  enrsged 
tgaiast  the  queen  and  her  forces;  for  they  found  that  they  were  at  war  with  a 
*radtoes  and  barbarous  people,  who  had  no  regard  to  equity,  right,  faith, 
promises,  or  the  obligation  of  nn  oath,  but  esteemed  them  so  lightly,  that  they 
roeJd  say  and  unsay,  do  and  undo,  at  every  waving  blast  of  hope,  and  uncer- 
*is  gale  of  smiling  fortune.  It  being,  therefore,  evident,  that  no  conditions  or 
trucks  of  peace  were  in  future  to  be  hearkened  to,  unless  one  party  was 
txuaguisbed,  or  at  least  that  the  foreigners  were  driven  out  of  the  kingdom, 
hty  prepared  themselves  to  conquer  or  die. 

By  these  and  such  like  speeches,  the  minds  of  all  present  were  so  inflamed, 
last,  irst  of  nil,  they  made  an  assault  on  Crail,  a  town  situated  on  the  eastern 
»rt  of  File,  where  they  overthrew  the  altars,  broke  down  the  images,  and 
(polled  all  the  apparatus  of  the  trade  in  masses.  But  what  was  almost  in- 
toeredihlc  in  the  ease,  anger  prevailed  more  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  than 
if  trice.  From  theoee  they  went  to  St  Andrew's,  where  they  defaced  the 
lenales  of  the  other  saints,  and  levelled  the  monasteries  of  the  Franciscan 
tod  Dominican  friars  to  the  ground.  Though  all  this  was  done  almost  before 
IW  face  of  the  archbishop,  who  had  thought  himself  able  to  defend  the  town, 
isd  had  assembled  a  body  of  horse  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  yet,  seeing  the 
r*temess  of  the  people,  and  suoh  n  numerous  concourse  of  all  sorts  of 
lolnslcers,  he  withdrew  himself  and  his  followers  from  the  fury  of  the  multi- 
loop, and  went  to  Falkland  among  bis  clans  and  kindred.  The  regent  was 
h>  earaged  on  hearing  of  this,  that,  without  any  further  deliberation,  she 
^aaaded  her  troops  to  march  the  next  day,  and  despatched  proper  per- 
nor forward,  to  provide  quarters  for  the  French  at  Cupar.  She  also  issued 
ttaad  her  injunctions,  commanding  all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  to  follow 
**  to  Copar ;  besides  which,  she  gave  a  watchword,  to  the  assembled  forces 
»f  t»e  French  and  the  Hamilton*,  that  they  should  be  ready  to  be  in  arms  at 
fe  mead  of  the  trumpet  When  this  design  of  hers  was  made  known  to  the 
'•fonaers  by  their  spies  and  scoots,  they  summoned  their  friends  and  ac- 
ttuataace  to  join  them.  In  the  mean  time,  to  prevent  the  design  of  the 
"ceat,  they  marched  presently  towards  Copar ;  and  at  the  same  instant,  the 
inhabitants  of  Dundee,  and  the  nobles  of  the  adjacent  country,  to  the  number 
^^outone  thousand  men,  came  in,  and  associated  themselves  with  them 
*o  the  first  alarm.  That  night  they  halted  there,  but  the  next  morning  early 
tkj  drew  their  troops  out  of  the  town,  and  marshalled  them  in  the  adjoiniog 
l<to»,  espeoting  the  amy  of  the  papists,  and  gathering  up  their  own  forces  as 
•Wy  cm*  jn  gradually  and  separately.  In  the  camp  of  the  regent  there  were 
t*"  ihonnand  French  under  the  command  of  D*Oy  set,  and  one  thousand  Scots 
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led  by  James  Hamilton,  duke  of  Cbatelberault,  as  bo  was  then  sahea.  IVat 
sent  their  cannon  before  them  in  toe  second  watch,  and  nuuravsg  cmr?  ia  tat 
morning,  canio  all  so  near,  as  to  see  the  enemy,  and  to  be  seen  by  as 
There  was  a  small  river  between  them,  where*  at  convenient  posts*  thaw  pm 
guns  were  planted :  and,  meanwhile,  five  hundred  horse  were  sent  bobst  u 
make  light  skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  and  also  to  binder  their  passage  eve?  *> 
river  if  they  should  attempt  it.  The  alacrity  of  these  men  gave  some  step  n  at 
French ;  which  was  further  increased  by  the  coming  in  of  Patrick  Lamas*. 
provost  of  St.  Andrew's,  with  five  hundred  eitisena  in  arms,  who,  far  the  ca> 
venience  of  their  march,  being  stretched  oat  in  length,  made  a  show  of  s  at 
greater  number  than  they  actually  were. 

This  kept  the  regent's  forces  from  discovering  the  real  strength  mi  •*** 
of  their  opponents,  which  they  much  desired  to  know ;  as  also  to  ducvm 
what  general  officers  were  present,  that  so  they  might  give  notice  Is  tart 
own  people  bow  they  were  commanded.  To  ascertain  this,  asms  ef  ut 
French  went  to  the  summit  of  a  high  bill  adjoining,  that  they  might  but  m 
full  a  view  of  the  enemy  as  they  could  from  such  a  distance.  Here  tart  e* 
covered  many  bodies  of  horse  and  foot,  with  small  distances  beteitt  nam. 
and  behind  them  a  great  number  of  men  attending  the  baggage  andeacp* 
which  made  a  formidable  show  at  the  edge  of  an  extensive  valley.  Ttintaf 
that  the  whole  of  this  numerous  party  was  laid  in  ambush  lor  them,  tarj  o» 
ried  the  report  to  their  fellows,  exaggerating  all  things  beyond  what  tbritiwi 
were.  Upon  this,  the  commanders  of  the  army,  by  the  advice  of  the  cast*: 
sent  to  the  regent,  who  remained  nt  Falkland,  acquainting  her  hew  atom 
stood :  that  the  Scots  seemed  more  numerous  and  ready  picpojad  is  sr* 
than  they  bad  expected;  while,  on  the  contrary,  their  own  saoa  ssaraawW. 
and  some  of  them  publicly  gave  out,  that  they  abhorred,  for  the  sake  of «  fc* 
strangers,  to  be  led  to  combat  against  their  own  countrymen.  Meats.  a*i 
relations.  In  consequence  of  this  report,  with  the  assent  of  the  quece,  tarn 
ambassadors  of  the  nobility,  who  bad  some  friends  or  sons  in  the  ante?  • 
army,  were  despatched  thither  from  Hamilton.  These  ■"rnrnrirri,  htoeicr 
could  not  conclude  a  peace,  because  the  reformers  having;  been  st  effct 
deluded  by  vain  promises,  gave  no  credit  to  their  concessions ;  and  tat  re- 
gent at  that  time  bad  no  other  voooher  than  her  bare  word  to  make  nti  bv 
engagements ;  and  even  if  she  bad,  she  would  have  thought  i\  beacon  bv 
dignity  to  have  offered  it.    Besides,  there  uas  another  dimonlty  in  on  ca*. 


and  that  was,  the  expulsion  of  foreigners  out  of  the  kingdom,  n  tssag  anto- 
pally  insisted  upon,  and  this  she  could  not  do  without  t^quaintiagthf  Prcarl 
king.  Therefore,  under  all  the  circumstances,  ool>  dilatory  truces  were  new 
not  to  incline  their  minds  to  peaoe,  as  they  bad  often  experienced  belMv.se 
to  procrastinate  matters  till  the  regent  could  procure  foreign  aid.  Tins  ah** 
was  agreed  on  between  tbem,  that  the  French  forces  should  be  traaseartrt 
into  Lothian,  and  that  an  armistice  should  be  saade  for  eight  days,  nS  nt 
regent  could  send  some  pacificators  of  her  own  to  St.  Andrew's,  to  ureases* 
equal  conditions  of  peace  to  both  parties.  But  the  reformers  plaovj  a* 
ceived  that  the  regeot  did  but  protract  time,  till  she  should  have  pessvd  krt 
army  over  the  next  frith,  where  she  could  settle  things  more  la  he?  a* 
advantage ;  wherefore  the  earl  of  Argyle  and  Jamas  8tuart  desired  art.  >• 
letters,  that  she  would  draw  the  garrison  out  of  Perth,  and  leave  the  ein  '• 
its  own  laws,  as  she  bad  promised  when  the  was  admitted  into  h;  aad  tan 
observed  also,  that  the  blame  of  her  breach  of  the  covenant  was  throve  use 
them,  who  were  the  authors  of  the  agreement  The  regent  giving  no  asse* 
to  these  letters,  they  turned  their  ensigns  towards  Perth,  from  whence  anew* 
ble  complaints  and  cries  for  relief  were  daily  brought  tbem ;  for  the  laird  of  b* 
fauns,  a  neighbouring  chief,  whom  the  regent,  at  her  departure,  bad  made  few 
nor  of  the  town,  to  thew  hit  oSdoosness,  mightily  oppressed  the  cttsasas.  Tk a 
man,  by  taking  the  opportunity  of  bis  command  over  tbem,  indulged  bis  oes  r 
vate  passions,  and  revenged  the  old  grudges  whioh  be  bad  agaiaot  sua;  * 
the  inhabitants,  even  to  extremity,  banishing  some,  and  r/fflffW  alb**.  * 
account  of  religion ;  aad  be  also  allowed  the  like  liberty  to  btt^aasmsrs. 

The  forces  that  were  at  Cupar,  being  made  anqnalnmd  with  the  hear** 
done  to  their  friends  and  associates  la  the  infwaliuo  beat 
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bather  ft ry  early  In  the  morning  ,  and  on  their  arrival  laid  siege  to  the  town, 
»aJek,  after  a  lew  days,  was  surrendered  to  them.  Kinfauns  was  put  ont  of 
lis  gsfernorship,  and  Patrick  Ruthven,  the  old  governor,  was  substituted  in 
us  plies.  Afterwards  they  bornt  Scone,  an  old  town,  and  thinly  peopled, 
*caase,  eontrary  to  their  faith  given,  they  had  killed  one  of  their  number. 

If  it  iag  received  intelligence  from  their  spies,  that  the  regent  was  about  to 
end  s  garrison  of  Frenob  to  Stirling,  to  oat  off  those  who  were  beyond  the 
'©eta,  from  the  rest;  to  prevent  the  design,  Gillespie  Campbell  and  James 
•toart  marched  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  with  great  silence,  from  Perth,  and 
Dieted  that  place,  where  they  presently  overthrew  the  monasteries  of  the 
liars;  they  also  purged  the  other  churches  in  and  about  the  city,  from  all  the 
loonneots  of  idolatry ;  and  then,  after  three  days,  proceeded  towards  Edin* 
argli,  destroying  In  their  route  the  superstitious  relics  at  Linlithgow,  a 
»wo  in  the  mid-way.  But  though  they  were  only  a  few  in  number,  the  com- 
10a  soldiers,  as  if  the  war  had  been  ended,  deserted  home  to  their  domestic 
fairs; notwithstanding  which,  they  subdued  the  papists  in  so  many  towns* 
ad  diffosed  so  great  a  terror  among  the  mercenary  Scots  and  French,  that 
%ey  fled,  with  all  the  baggage  which  they  could  draw  after  tbem,  to  Dunbar, 
'be  Scottish  nobles  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  reformation,  remained  several 
at  a.  to  put  things  in  order;  and  besides  cleansing  the  temples  from  all 
be  relies  of  popery,  they  appointed  preachers  to  expound  the  word  of  God, 
•erely  sad  sincerely,  to  the  people. 

In  the  mean  time,  information  was  brought  from  France,  of  the  death  of 
iog  Henry  the  Second;  which  news,  while  it  increased  the  joy,  lessened  the 
cti»itv  of  the  Scots ;  for  many  now  betook  themselves  to  their  private  con- 
ems,  as  if  all  dauger  had  been  over.  On  the  other  side,  the  regent,  feaiing 
rst  she  sod  the  French  should  be  expelled  out  of  Scotland,  was  extremely 
igilaat  and  watchful  on  all  occasions.  First,  she  sent  out  scouts  to  Edin- 
orgs,  to  penetrate  into  the  designs  of  the  enemy  ;  by  whom,  being  informed 
bat  the  common  soldiers  had  dispersed  themselves,  and  that  the  few  who 
naaiaed  kept  neither  military  discipline  nor  guard ;  she  thought  it  unwise  to 
?t  slip  such  a  favourable  opportunity,  and  therefore  marched,  with  the  forces 
•ties  she  had,  directly  to  Edinburgh.  Duke  James  Hamilton,  and  James 
taglas,  earl  of  Morton,  met  her  very  respectfully,  but  without  being  able  to 
oajpose  matters ;  and  the  only  point  they  gained,  waa,  that  the  battle  should 
ot  begin  on  that  day.  At  last,  after  canvassing  many  propositions  oo  both 
ides  a  truce  was  concluded,  on  the  94th  of  July,  in  the  year  1660,  which  was 
» last  till  the  10th  of  January  following.  The  aum  of  the  terma  was,  "  That  no 
mb  should  be  compelled  in  matters  of  religion ;  that  no  garrison  should  be 
laced  ia  Edinburgh ;  that  the  priests  should  not  be  hindered  from  receiving 
se  fnrits  of  their  lands,  tithes,  pensions,  or  other  incomes,  freely ;  that  none 
tald  demolish  churches,  monasteries,  and  other  places  set  apart  for  eccle* 
••ties,  or  transfer  them  to  other  nses ;  and  that,  on  the  day  after  the  ratifl- 
atioa  of  the  agreement,  the  mint  for  coining  money,  and  the  royal  palace, 
'it*  ail  the  furniture  found  there,  should  be  restored  to  the  regent." 

Though  the  regent  was  careful  that  the  articles  of  this  trace  should  be  kept 
7  herself  and  her  adherents,  because  she  had  shewn  so  much  scandalous  levity 
>  observing  the  treaties  made  in  former  times ;  yet,  by  men  of  her  own  fac- 
*ftt  the  caused  the  Scots  to  be  irritated,  who  were  by  nature  inclinable  to 
*>woe,  and  so  gave  occasion  for  harassing  the  unhappy  people.  When  she 
*4  so  colour  for  her  project,  sufficient  to  disguise  her  cruelty,  under  the  pre- 
e*et  of  law,  she  caused  false  reports  to  be  spread  abroad,  that  religion  was 
•Jy  mads  the  pretence  for  rebellion ;  and  that  the  true  cause  of  the  present 
■wrrectioB  was,  that,  on  the  extinction  of  the  la w  ful  line,  the  kingdom  might  bo 
'vufcrred  to  James,  the  bastard  aon  of  the  late  king.  As  soon  as  she  per- 
*'<d  that  the  minds  of  men  were  somewhat  affected  by  these  and  similar 
ihricatioas,  she  sent  letters  to  James,  pretending  that  they  came  from  Frao- 
u  **d  Mary,  king  and  queen  of  France,  wherein  he  was  upbraided  with  tbe 
*vl*adad  favours  be  baa  received  from  tbem ;  and  withal  severely  threatened 
ltw*J  ha  laid  aside  his  design  of  revolt,  and  returned  to  his  duty.  James 
^wstsd,  "That  he  was  not  conscious  to  himself,  either  in  word  or  deed,  of 
"1  •feace  agaiast  the  king,  the  regent,  or  the  laws;  but  that  as  the  nobility 
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had  undertaken  the  eause  of  the  reformers  in  religion,  which 
rather  had  joined  themselves  to  those  who  were  first  therein,  he 
to  bear  the  blame  of  those  things,  if  any  sneb  arose,  which 
common  by  himself  and  others,  since  they  aimed  at  nothing  bat  ike  jrjsri  •! 
God."  He  fortber  observed,  ••  that  it  would  not  be  just  in  Mm  to  dewert  cant 
caose  which  had  Christ  himself  for  its  head,  favourer,  and  defender,  amd  mat 
onless  they  would  voluntarily  dent  him,  the?  could  not  eease  from  tn> 
prise.  Setting  that  cause  aside,  be  and  others,  who  were  branded 
invidious  name  of  rebels,  would  be  most  obsequious  and  loyal  in  mil 
things."  This  answer  was  given  to  the  regent,  to  be  sent  into  Fi 
it  was  looked  upon  as  proud  and  contumacious ;  while  others 
sufficiently  modest,  especially  as  be  bad  been  unjostly  charged  with) 
tude,  when,  in  truth,  he  had  received  no  other  favours  than 
common  to  all  strangers. 

Whilst  these  things  were  transacting,  one  thousand  additional 
eenaries  arrived  at  Leith ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  earl  of 
James  Hamilton,  the  late  governor,  came  to  the  convention  of  the 
which  was  held  at  Stirling.  The  regent,  thinkiog  herself  very 
the  arrival  of  the  French,  now  began  openly  to  apply  her  mind  to 
Scotland  by  force.  But  the  cause  of  the  return  of  the  earl  of  Arrai 
seal  which  he  shewed  in  the  cause  of  reformation ;  for  his 
which,  his  death  was  resolved  upon  as  an  example  to  the  lower 
people,  by  the  family  of  Guise,  who  were  the  favourites  of  Francis)  taw  Firm 
Nay,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  so  bold,  in  a  speech  which  be  made  m  fa* 
parliament  of  Paris,  inveighing  against  the  caose  of  the  reformation^  tfcat  hnanaf 
'•  they  should  shortly  see  some  etnineot  man  suffer  upon  that  aonuwc  w%t 
was  little  inferior  to  a  prince."  The  earl  being  made  acquainted  vrtna  ta»* 
and  calling  to  mind  besides,  that  he  had  a  little  before  been  free  fen  has  eW 
course  with  the  duke  of  Guise  npon  that  subject,  took  the  ad  ska?  «f  »•• 
friends,  and  provided  for  his  safety  by  a  secret  flight.  Accordinsjtfy, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  all  men,  he  came  borne  in  the  midst  of  his 
tumults,  and  not  only  joined  himself  to  the  party  of  the  reformers, 
over  his  father  also  to  them ;  thereby  reconciling  many  to  him, 
before  his  enemies  upon  old  resentments. 

The  chief  of  the  party  there  were  now  certainly  assured  that  fresm 
ries  had  actually  arrived,  and  that  others  would  be  speedily  sent 

Leith,  which  was  strongly  fortified,  to  be  made  a  magasine  for  prwvtm 

ammunition  for  war ;  and  that  the  French  intended  to  make  wse  of  that 

to  secure  their  retreat,  In  case  of  distress,  and  as  a  port  to  reewire   ts*-- 

friends,  if  they  prospered.    Upon  this  intelligence,  Hie  Scots 

forces  together,  and  endeavoured  to  besiege  Leith,  but  without 

the  regent,  and  the  governor  of  Edinburgh  castle,  who  had  not 

self  with  the  reformers  and  vindicators  of  public  freedom,  had 

session  of  almost  alt  the  brass  cannon  in  the  kingdom;  and 

party  had  not  streugtb  enough  to  blockade  a  town  completely,  whfcctj 

sea  on  one  side,  and  was  also  divided  by  a  river. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  of  France  being  informed  how  matters 
Scotland,  sent  thither  De  Brosse,  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St  Miebawt, 
thousand  infantry,  to  assist  the  queen  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
gion.    He  was  accompanied  by  the  bishop  of  Amiens,  and  threw 
the  Sorbonne,  who,  in  case  of  necessity,  or  opportunity,  were  to 
arguments  the  points  in  controversy.    Their  arrival  so  elevated  Urn 
spirit  of  the  regent,  that  she  solemnly  voaed  to  be  speedily  revenge 
enemies  of  saints  and  kings.    There  were  then  twelve  of  the  chief 
assembled  at  Edinburgh,  who,  when  M.  De  Brosse  and  the  bishop 
they  were  sent  over  as  ambassadors,  and  therefore  desired  a  day  . 
their  demands,  answered,  "  that  they  did  not  seek  peace,  as  they 
but  that  they  threatened  war ;  otherwise,  if  It  were  only  to 
purpose  was  it  to  bring  over  so  many  armed  forces?    As  for 
were  not  so  imprudent,"  they  said,  "  as  to  commit  themselves  to 
tion,  where  they  most  be  forced  to  accept  of  such  conditions  as  these 
should  be  pleased  to  impose;  hot  that  if  a  padfioetioo  should  provo 
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Je  to  theaa%  they  would  take  care  to  avoid  being  compelled  by  force,  though 
>  til  ins;  to  submit  to  reason/'  They  added,  "  that  if  the  others  did  really  aim 
t  what  tbey  pretended,  they  should  send  back,  the  foreign  soldiers,  and  meet 
naraaed,  a*  they  bad  done  before ;  that  so  the  matter  might  be  determined 
t  equity  and  truth,  and  not  by  force  of  arms."  This  they  said  to  the 
iub.v»sa*dorfi.  As  to  the  fortifying  of  Leith*  their  address  to  the  regent  was 
j  tht*  purpose : 

••  Tt»at  tbey  did  much  admire  she  should,  without  any  provocation,  mo  soon 
>r<ret  aod  recede  from  her  agreements,  as  to  drive  out  the  ancient  inha- 
itaots  of  the  place,  and  put  a  colony  of  foreigners  therein,  and  so  erect  a  fort 
%  vt  all  their  beads,  to  the  roin  of  their  laws  aod  liberties.  Therefore  they 
«r  neatly  desired  her  to  desist  from  so  pernicious  a  resolution,  which  was 
i»hly  undertaken  by  her  against  tho  faith  of  her  promises,  against  the  pub- 
c  benefit*  law,  and  liberty ;  lest,  otherwise,  they  should  be  compelled  to  call 
>r  the  aaaiatance  of  all  the  people  in  the  present  emergency." 

A  boat  a  snoDih  after  this,  they  sent  another  letter  from  their  convention  at 
Ulsoburgb„  to  the  same  purpose,  adding  withal,  to  their  former  demands, 
hat  svhe  would  demolish  all  the  new  fortifications,  and  send  away  the  whole 
ody  of  strangers  and  mercenaries,  that  so  the  town  might  be  free  for  traffic 
od  mutual  commerce.  If  she  refused  to  do  this,  they  said,  they  would  look 
poo  it  an  a  sure  indication  that  she  was  resolved  to  bring  the  kingdom  into 
la  «ery/,  which  mischief  they  would  do  all  they  could  to  prevent 

Three  days  after  this,  Robert  Forman,  principal  herald  king  of  arms,  as 
bey  call  him,  received  from  the  regent  these  commands,  for  his  mission  to 
be  convention:  ••  First  of  all,  you  shall  declare  to  them,  that  I  am  greatly 
ur prised,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  preposterous  thing,  that  any  other  person 
bould  claim  authority  here,  besides  my  son-in-law  and  daughter,  on  whom 
ill  nay  power  depends.  The  former  conduct  of  the  nobility,  and  these  their 
>rrseot  requests,  or  rather  injunctions,  sufficiently  shew  that  they  acknow* 
rdxe  no  jurisdiction  superior  to  their  own ;  and  that  their  petition,  or  rather 
ucoaoes,  though  gilded  over  with  smooth  words,  are  not  at  all  new  to  me. 
scxU  you  shall  require  the  dnke  of  Cbatelberault  to  recollect  a  hat  he  bad  pro* 
puaed  to  me  by  word  of  mouth,  as  well  as  to  the  king  by  letters,  that  he  would 
M>t  only  be  loyal  to  the  sovereign,  but  also  would  take  effectual  care  that  bis 
too,  the  earl  of  Arran,  should  not  mix  himself  in  these  tumults  of  his  eeuo- 
ry  :  aod  you  shall  ask  him,  whether  his  present  conduct  corresponds  with 
hone  promises?  To  their  letters,  you  shall  answer,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
pablic  tranquillity,  I  will  do,  and  so  I  promise,  whatsoever  i«  not  contrary  to 
ay  duty  towards  God  or  the  kiog.  As  for  the  destruction  of  law  and  liberty, 
t  aever  entered  into  my  heart,  much  less  to  subdue  the  kingdom  by  force. 
For  whoa*  (said  she)  should  I  conquer  it,  seeing  my  daughter  doth  now,  as 
lawful  heiress,  poasess  it?  As  to  the  fortification  at  Leith,  you  shall  ask, 
•  brther  ever  I  attempted  any  thing  therein,  before  they,  in  many  conven- 
uooi,  and  at  length  by  a  mutual  conspiracy,  openly  declared,  that  they 
rejected  the  government  set  over  them  by  law,  and  without  any  advice  or 
ootiee,  though  1  held  the  place  and  authority  of  a  chief  magistrate,  broke  the 
public  peace  at  their  pleasure,  strengthened  their  party  by  the  capture  of 
low  on,  aad  entered  into  a  treaty  with  old  enemies  for  establishing  a  league ; 
nsay  of  them  even  now  keeping  Englishmen  in  their  booses  ?  But  to  omit 
other  arguments,  what  reason  have  they  to  judge  it  lawful  for  themselves  to 
uuuetain  an  army  at  Edinborgh,  to  invade  those  that  are  in  possession  of  the 
government;  while  yet  it  must  not  be  lawful  for  me  to  have  some  forces  about 
amy  person  at  Leith,  for  my  own  defence?  Their  aim  is  principally  this,  to 
compel  rae,  by  often  shifting  of  places,  to  avoid  their  fury,  as  I  have  hitherto 
done.  Is  there  any  mention  in  their  letters  about  obedieoce  to  lawful  magis- 
trate* ?  Do  they  discover  any  method  for  the  restoration  of  peace  aad  con- 
cord? By  what  indication  do  they  manifest  that  tbey  are  willing  these 
toaaalta  should  be  appeased,  and  all  things  redoced  to  their  former  state  f 
L*»t  thorn  colour  and  gild  their  pretences  how  they  please  with  the  show  of 
public  good,  it  is  jet  plain  that  they  mind  nothing  less ;  for  if  that  one  thing 
were  a  hiaderance  to  concord,  1  have  often  shewed  the  way  that  leads  unto  it, 
Tbey  themselves  are  not  ignorant,  that  the  French,  at  the  command  of  their  own 
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Ling,  bad  long  since  quitted  Scotland,  if  the  conduct  of  the 
necessitated  the  longer  continuance  of  tbese  soldiers.  And  theresaee,  if  a** 
they  will  offer  any  honest  conditions,  which  may  afford  a  probable  greens*  *i 
hope  that  the  majesty  of  the  government  may  be  preserved,  and  urn*  they  ww) 
with  modesty  obey  their  superiors,  I  shall  not  decline  any  way  of  natvj( 
peace,  nor  omit  any  thing  relating  to  the  poblio  good.  Neither  ana  I  «*• 
thns  affected  towards  them  ;  bat  the  king  of  France  is  of  the  saaae  ansa*)  tW 
who  hath  sent  over  an  illustrious  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Mir  haul.  asd 
another  prime  person  of  the  church,  with  letters  and  oommaada  to 
pose,  whom  yet  they  have  so  slighted,  as  neither  to  vouchsafe  these  i 
nor  an  audience.  And  therefore,  yon  shall  require  the  duke, 
nobles,  and  persons  of  all  conditions,  presently  to  separate 
wise  they  shall  be  proclaimed  traitors." 

To  this  remonstrance,  the  nobles,  the  day  alter,  which  was  the 
ber,  sent  an  answer  to  the  following  purport :  M  We  plainly  perceive,  ay  yam 
letters  and  commands,  imparted  to  us  by  your  herald,  how  yew 
your  disaffection  to  God's  true  worship,  the  general  good  of  the  wl 
try,  and  die  common  liberty  of  as  all ;  which,  that  we  may  preserve 
to  our  duty,  we  do,  in  the  name  of  our  king  and  queea,  suspend 
that  public  administration  which  you  continue  to  asorp  under 
as  being  fully  persuaded  that your  conduct  is  quite  contrary  to  their 
tlons,  and  against  the  national  welfare.    And  since  you  will  net 
as  a  senate  and  public  council,  who  are  the  lawful  people  of  oar 
and  country ;  we  therefore  refuse  to  ack  now  lege  you  as  regent  in  the 
authority  over  us,  especially  when  your  government,  if  ever  any 
intrusted  to  you  by  our  princes,  is,  for  weighty  and  jast 
by  us,  and  that  in  the  names  of  those  kings  to  whom  wo  wore 
tors,  especially  in  such  things  as  coocern  the  safety  of  the  wl 
wealth.    And,  though  we  are  determined  to  undergo  the  utmost 
the  deliverance  of  that  town,  wherein  you  have  a  garrison,  fi 
oenaries,  whom  you  have  hired  against  us ;  yet,  for  the  reveri 

respect  which  we  bear  to  vour  person,  as  the  mother  of  oar  qi . 

nestly  entreat  von  to  withdraw  yourself,  ere  necessity  compels  aa  en 
that  place  by  force,  which  we  have  often  endeavoured  to  obtaia  by 
overtures.     And,  withal,  we  desire,  that  within  the  space  of  tw 
hours,  you  will  discharge  those  who  challenge  the  name  of  legates  or 
sadors  to  themselves,  and  forbid  them  either  to  decide  coatrovaieiea^  or  to 
manage  public  affairs ;  and  also,  that  all  mercenary  soldiers  ia  the 
retire  likewise ;  aa  we  would  willingly  spare  their  lives,  and 
safety,  both  by  reason  of  that  ancient  amity  which  hath  been  kept  am 
the  kings  of  Scotland  and  Prance ;  and  also  on  aooouat  of  the 
their  king  with  our  queen,  which  doth  equitably  engage  us  rather  an 
than  diminish  the  union  of  the  two  nations." 

According  to  the  report  of  the  herald,  on  the  preceding  day,  ia  a 
assembly  of  nobles  and  commons,  it  was  voted,  that  all  the  regeet's  wi 
deeds,  and  designs,  tended  only  to  tyranny,  and  therefore  a  decrei 
to  abrogate  her  authority ;  to  which  all  of  them  subscribed  as 
Moreover,  they  inhibited  the  trust  her  son-io-law  and  daughter 
to  her ;  they  also  forbade  her  to  execute  any  act  of  public  s^vetesneaA*  nil  a 
general  convention  of  the  estates  should  be  held,  which  they  del 
summon  as  soon  as  conveniently  they  could.    On  the  36th  day,  the 
sent  a  herald  to  Leith,  to  warn  all  the  Scots  to  dt  part  out  of  the  tow/e 


the  space  of  tweaty-foor  boors,  and  to  separate  themselves  from  the  lUaiionn 
of  public  liberty.  After  these  threats,  norsemen  made  cxcarieoaa  cm  a*o 
sides,  and  the  war  began,  yet  without  any  considerable  slaughter.  \m  it* 
beginning  of  the  action,  there  fell  such  a  great  and  saddea  teiror  a  paw  rt» 
party  of  the  reformed,  as  mightily  disturbed  them  for  the  present.  a*4  am* 
cot  off  all  hopes  of  saoeess  lor  the  future.  For  the  regent,  partly  ay  taaisu 
and  partly  by  promises,  had  brought  off  many  that  had  given  ia  their  mm 
to  the  reformers,  from  the  party  of  the  nobles ;  whose  camp  was  besides  se  tat 
of  spies,  that  their  very  words  and  actions,  even  those  whirh  they  thoearht 
necessary  to  be  kept  asost  secret,  wore  made  known.    Whoa  Kkowiae  Ji 
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Pallwart  servant  wu  taken  la  carrying  letters  to  Leitb,  suspicion  of  treachery 
fell  on  ntmbers,  and  the  panic  diffused  itself  over  the  whole  body.  The  hired 
soldiers  also  mutinied,  because  thejr  had  not  their  paj  on  the  dav  appointed ; 
aad  when  any  one  endeavoured  to  appease  them,  he  was  intimidated,  and  si- 
I  weed  by  threats.  Bat  people  leu  wondered  at  the  sedition  of  such  men, 
who  had  neither  religion  nor  honesty,  than  they  did  at  the  imbecility  and  faint- 
heartedness of  the  duke  of  Cbatelheraolt,  who  was  so  amazed  at  the  impending 
dangers,  that  his  apprehensions  discouraged  the  minds  of  many.  The  most 
coarageons  endeavoured  to  apply  remedies;  among  which,  their  first  consul- 
tation was,  to  quiet  the  discontented  soldiers ;  and  on  seeing  that  the  nobles 
who  remained  could  not  make  op  a  sum  sufficient  to  satisfy  and  pay  them, 
scene  declining  through  parsimony,  and  others  pleadiog  inability,  they  agreed 
at  last  to  melt  down  all  the  silver  plate ;  but  when  the  assay-masters  were 
ready  to  assist  therein,  the  stamps,  I  know  not  by  whose  fraud,  were  taken 
away. 

The  only  ground  of  Impe  now  was  from  England,  which  being  thought  too 
alow,  they  resolved  to  try  the  fidelity  of  their  private  friends ;  and  thereupon 
sent  John  Cockburn  of  Ormiston,  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  and  Sir  James  Crofts, 
two  knights  of  known  valour,  who  at  that  time  were  officers  at  Berwick,  to 
obtain  of  them  a  small  sum  of  money  to  serve  their  present  occasions.  This 
design,  though  they  kept  it  as  private  as  they  could,  was  yet  discovered  to  the 
regent,  who  commanded  the  earl  of  Both  well  to  waylay  the  messenger  in  his 
retnrnu  Bothwcll,  though  it  was  but  a  few  days  before  that  he  bad  taken  a 
•olceaei  oath  not  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  the  nobles  in  the  least ;  and  though 
he  had  given  them  hopes  that  be  would  join  himself  to  their  party,  yet,  never- 
theless, went  and  lay  in  ambush  for  Ormiston,  assaulted  him  unawares, 
wounded  and  took  him  prisoner,  and  so  became  master  of  all  the  mooey  that 
h<  t-rooght  When  the  news  of  this  eiploit  was  brought  to  Edinburgh,  it 
aUtwsed  the  earl  of  Arran  and  James  Stuart  so  much,  that  they  marched  with 
almost  all  the  horse,  not  so  much  for  desire  of  revenge,  as  to  rescue  Ormiston, 
if  he  were  alive,  or  at  least  to  put  a  stop  to  the  march  of  bis  captors,  and 

Erevent  his  being  conveyed  to  the  regent.  But  Botbwell,  having  notice  of  this 
y  a  spy*  eluded  their  object  by  the  swiftness  of  bis  flight 
The  same  day,  the  governor  of  Dundee,  with  the  townsmen,  and  a  few  vo- 
lunteers, marched  towards  Ldth,  and  planted  their  ordnance  on  an  adjoining 
hill.  The  French,  who  were  informed  by  their  scoots,  that  almost  all  the  enemy's 
horse  were  absent,  and  seeing  that  this  force  was  very  insignificant  ia  num- 
bers, detached  some  troops  to  out  them  off.  The  reformers  stood  a  while,  in 
hope  of  relief;  but  as  the  few  mercenaries  that  followed  them,  turned  their 
bocks  almost  at  the  first  charge,  they  also  retreated,  leaving  their  guns  behind 
them.  At  last,  a  noise  was  raised  In  the  rear,  that  the  French  were  gone 
another  way,  towards  the  gates  of  the  city,  to  seise  them,  and  so  keep  them 
out.  Upon  this,  there  was  such  a  general  consternation,  that  they  all  ran 
piomiseaoasly  to  save  themselves  the  best  way  they  could ;  aad,  while  each 
endeavoured  to  escape,  the  weak  were  trodden  under  foot  by  the  strong,  so 
that  every  one  looked  to  his  own  affairs,  and  there  was  no  provision  made  In 
common  for  them  all.  The  papists,  on  the  contrary,  crept  out  of  their  lurking- 
holes,  nod  openly  reproached  them  ;  insomuch,  that  those  who  ever  pretended 
great  seal  for  the  reformation,  began  partly  to  withdraw  themselves  secretly, 
and  partly  they  consulted  how  to  abandon  the  cause  altogether. 

On  the  6th  day  of  November,  news  was  brought  that  the  French  bad 
BMrched  out  to  intercept  some  provisions  that  were  coming  to  Edinburgh,  but 
so  great  was  the  disagreement  of  the  reformed  among  themselves,  that  the 
mercenaries  could  scarcely  be  got  out  of  the  town  to  oppose  them.  The  earl 
of  Arms  and  James  Stuart,  with  their  friends,  went  first  against  them,  and 
they  were  soon  joined  by  many  worthy  and  valiant  persons.  But  by  charging 
the  French  more  fiercely  than  prudently,  they  had  nearly  paid  dear  for  their 
rashness,  ia  being  out  off  from  Edinburgh.  For  the  marshes  on  the  one  side, 
aad  the  adjacent  wall  of  an  orchard,  left  them  so  narrow  a  space  for  their 
march,  and  that  only  open  to  the  French  musketeers,  that  they  were  trodden 
under  foot,  partly  by  their  own  men,  and  partly  by  the  enemy's  horse.  Ia 
tint  confusion,  they  would  have  been  all  certainly  captured  or  destroyed,  had 
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not  their  commanders  leaped  from  their  bones,  and  pat 

aoal  footing  of  danger  with  the  rest    Some  of  the  eoai 
is,  stopped  for  shame,  and  stood  their  ground.    Among  the 
gnished  themselves,  was  captain  Alexander  Halibertoa,  a 
and  very  tealoes  in  the  eaose  of  religion*    He,  on  being  set  as  sty 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  having  received  many 
soon  after  died. 

After  this  engagement,  in  whieh  about  twenty-five  were  hilled, 
drew  themselves,  and  others  became  almost  desperate;  hot  the 
and  James  Stoart  promised  to  oootinne  their  endeavours,  if  only  a 
pany  of  them  would  keep  together,  which  nearly  all  of  ~ 
The  next  consultation  therefore,  was,  to  leave  the  city ;  and,  as  the 
determined,  in  the  second  watch  they  began  their  march, 
eame  to  Stirling.    There  John  Knox  made  an  enoeUenit 
wherein  be  raised  the  minds  of  many  into  a  sore  hope  of  a  speedy  4 
oat  of  these  ^UtreueM.    Here  ft  was  agreed  anon,  in  a 
the  French  were  continually  increasing  their  numbers  by 
would  also  strengthen  their  party  by  foreign  aid.    To  aeo 
William  Maitland  was  seat  into  England,  a  young  man  of  great 
teaming,  who  was  to  inform  the  queen  what  iiuminent 
to  her  realm,  if  the  Preach  were  suffered  to  fortify  planes,  and 
in  Scotland,  where  they  sought  the  destruction,  not  of  iwHgian 
laws  and  liberties  too.    He  also  urged  that,  if  the  Soots  ihonld  bo 
by  force  or  fraud,  or  If  they  were  reduced  to  servitude  by  an  unequal 
the  French  would  thereby  the  more  easily  be  indneed  to  atsesnpt 
tion  of  the  power  of  England. 

After  a  long  debate  on  the  subject,  the  English  council  at  least* 
sosse  hopes  of  the  desired  assistance.    In  the  mean  time,  those  of  thn 
nobility,  who  were  the  most  strenuous  assertors  of  liberty,  had  cttviami 
selves  into  two  parties.    Some  staid  at  Glasgow,  that  they  might 
tbe  neighbouring  provinces,  and  defend  their  assooiasss  in  the 
from  injury ;  while  others  were  sent  for  tbe  same  purpose 
French  did  what  mischief  they  eouM  to  their  enemies ;  and, 
agitated  on  hearing  of  the  intended  supplies  from  England,  they 
to  subdue  the  remainder  of  the  oootrary  party  before  their  arrival; 
purpose,  they  first  marched  against  that  body  which  was  in  Fife ;  | 
in  their  march,  Linlithgow,  and  tbe  estates  of  the  Hamilton*.    F 
they  proceeded  to  Stirling,  where  they  continued  no  longer  than  thU 
pillaged  tbe  inhabitants ;  after  which  they  passed  over  the  betoken, 
their  army  along  tbe  shore  of  tbe  river,  which  was  tall  of  tewaa  and 
thickly  peopled.    They  ransacked  all  they  met  with,  and  at  last 
Ktngborn ;  but  the  Soots,  to  stop  their  career,  threw  a  small 
town  called  Dysart.    Here  the  French  made  light  skirmishes  as 
together;  and  because  they  could  not  vent  their  furv  upon  the 
did  it  upon  the  bare  walls  of  the  houses,  and  rased  a  village 
belonging  to  William  KirkaMy,  to  the  foundation.    This  mai 
the  French  made  frequent  excursions  from  thence  to  plunder  the 
people,  a  little  before  dsy  Iny  In  ambush,  and  observing  Cu**eJa  I* 
Swiss,  march  out  with  his  company,  kept  himself  concealed  till  the  F 
were  above  a  mile  from  their  garrison,  when  he  with  his 
and  cut  them  off  from  their  comrades.    The  French,  in  these 
had  but  one  course  to  pursue,  and  that  was,  to  enter  a  country  vimnge 
hand,  and  there  endeavour  to  defend  themselves  behind  watts 
The  Soots,  being  provoked  by  their  former  cruelty,  were  utterly 
their  own  safety,  and  wholly  Intent  on  tho  destruction  of 
Though  armed  only  with  horsemen's  lances,  they  broke  down  all  that 
their  way,  and  rushed  ia  upon  them :   the  captain,  who  r 

Juarter,  with  fifty  of  Ms  esea,  being  slain ;  but  the  rest  were 
Dundee. 

They  who  were  at  Dysart,  as  la  a  settled  pest,  met  at  Caper :  and 
from  their  body,  in  concert  with  these  at  Clbsgew.  some  person*  te 
Berwick,  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  the  league  with  the  Begttssu    The 
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teles  were  these :— "  That  if  any  stranger  aboard  enter  Britain  in  a  warlike 
nanner,  each  of  them  thoold  aid  and  assist  the  other ;  thai  the  qoeen  of  Beg. 
nod  sfeoeld  pay  the  SeoU  in  that  ooootry,  and  also  tho  English  auxiliaries  io 
*r*tlan4;  that  the  plunder  taken  from  the  enemy  shoaid  belong  to  too 
tagJish,  bat  the  towns  and  castles  he  presently  restored  to  the  right  owoers ; 
hat  the  Soots  should  give  hostages,  which  were  to  remain  in  England  daring 
be  marriage  of  the  French  king  with  their  qoeen,  and  one  year  after/' 

These  transactions  passed  at  Berwick,  on  the  27th  of  Fcbroary,  1460.  One 
king  of  which  the  English  gave  strict  warning  to  the  Scots,  was,  that  they 
hoold  wot  join  in  a  set  battle,  and  so  hasard  all  before  the  promised  soeoonr 
f  their  friends  arrived ;  for  the  nobility  of  that  nation  were  greatly  afraid  that 
be  over  eager  spirits  of  their  now  friends  would  precipitate  the  whole  con- 
tra into  irreeof  erable  disorder. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French  having  plundered  Dysart  and  Wemyes,  held  a 
ebote  nsnoog  themselves,  whether  they  shoaid  march  directly  towards  the 
ncvny,  or  else  proceed  along  the  shore  to  St.  Andrew's,  and  so  on  to  Cupar. 
'be  latter  opinion  prevailed,  because,  by  reason  of  the  great  snow  which  had 
alien,  nil  the  highways  were  so  clogged,  that  the  horse,  without  groat  ineoo- 
rnienee,  eoald  not  march  through  the  midland  countries ;  wherefore,  passing 
long  a  little  by  the  sea,  when  they  came  to  the  promontory  called  Kiocraigie, 
hit  Hy  the  head  or  end  of  a  rock,  some  of  them  got  np  there,  where  there 
■as  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  tea ;  bat  they  soon  came  down  in  great  joy, 
tiling  their  fellows,  that  they  discovered  eight  large  ships  of  the  first  rate  at 
ea.  V  pon  this,  the  French  certainly  concluded  that  those  vessels  had  brought 
hem  over  the  reinforcements  which  they  had  long  expected ;  and  therefore 
aloted  them  according  to  custom,  with  the  discharge  of  their  great  gnus,  and 
onxrntalnting  one  another,  invited  them  ashore,  resolving  to  pass  that  day 
d  exceeding  mirth  and  jollity.  Not  long  alter,  however,  one  or  two  boats 
inded  from  the  opposite  shore  of  Lothian,  having  in  their  passage  had  some 
!itcowree  with  the  people  in  those  foreign  ships,  whereby  It  appeared  that  it 
res  an  Bnglisb  fleet ;  and  withal,  that  their  land  forces  were  not  far  from  the 
wider*  of  Scotland.  Hereupon  there  was  a  sudden  change  of  spirit  among 
hem,  and  their  premature  laughter  was  turned  into  fear  and  trembling ;  so 
"at  presently  they  caught  np  their  colours,  and  retreated,  part  of  them  to 
kiiecworn,  others  to  Dunfermline,  many  of  them  in  the  hurry  leaving  their 
Sinners  behind  them;  for  they  were  afraid  lest  the  garrison  which  they  had 
Ht  at  Ueitu  might  be  out  off,  and  themselves,  in  consequence,  be  exposed  to 
be  fury  of  the  surrounding  enemy,  before  they  could  concentrate  their  entire 
strength  into  one  body. 

Itarinn:  this  whole  march,  they  plundered  more  of  the  papists,  who  came  in 
kick  and  voruotarily  to  them,  than  they  did  of  their  enemies*  For  of  the 
atter,  tho  wealthier  sort  had  taken  timely  care  to  remove  their  moat  valuable 
aeveabtes  to  remote  places,  where  they  were  effectually  protected.  As  to  the 
property  that  was  not  thus  secured,  the  French  commanders,  elated  by  pre- 
imt  soecese,  and  confidently  looking  for  speedy  succours,  reserved  it  eare- 
olty  from  plunder,  because  they  flattered  themselves  with  becoming  the 
;*rpetunl  lords  of  the  country,  and  therefore,  thinking  that  they  were  now 
;*rfectfj  established  in  the  possession  of  the  soil,  they  were  induced  to 
screen  the  rich  estates  and  villages,  as  their  own  peculiar  prey.  But 
[be  papists  were  partly  exhausted  by-  the  frequent  invitations  of  the 
^rioetpal  commanders  to  feast  at  their  houses,  under  the  pretence  of 
imity;  they  were  also  privately  pillaged  by  the  common  soldiers;  or, 
n  their  absence,  bad  their  houses  openly  ransacked  by  the  French,  who  were 
"ry  short  of  provisions,  and  that  not  without  bitter  reproaches  of  their  cow- 
ardice, and  want  of  hospitality  in  not  relievins;  their  friends ;  "  which  (said  they  ) 
«e  leave  for  yon  to  judge,  how  near  akin  It  is  to  downright  parfldy.'*  This  ar- 
r*>rant  insolence,  added  to  the  rapacity  of  the  French,  quite  alienated  the  hearts 
of  many  from  them ;  aad  not  long  after,  the  people  of  Fife  being  compelled, 
riiher  through  fear  of  their  enemies,  or  the  wrongs  sustained  from  their  own 
partisans,  joined  themselves  to  the  reformers ;  tiU  at  last,  the  mere  distant 
provinces  universally  revolted  from  the  foreign  allies,  and  shewed  thesnaeives 
19.  3« 
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as  eager  in  repressing  the  tyranny  of  the  French,  as  the  net  of  the 
in  the  defence  of  their  religion. 

The  spring  being  now  at  hand,  both  parties  hastened  to  dm 
together  into  one  place.  The  earl  of  Martigues,  a  vouth  of ' 
arrived  from  France  with  two  ships,  bringing  with  him  about 
soot,  and  a  few  horse.    He  and  bis  soldiers  presently  went  on 
ships  were  taken  in  the  night  bj  the  Scots.    About  the  sasse 
qais  of  Elbceuf,  brother  to  the  regent,  who  was  bringing  farther  aid 
and  money  in  eight  ships,  returned  back  into  the  haven  from  wl 
set  sail,  partly  because  the  sea  was  covered  by  the  Bngiish  ▼< 
and  partly  on  the  plea  of  bad  weather.    Besides  all  that, 
English  ships  was  sent  to  second  the  former,  which  cruised  about  the 
channel,  and  held  Inchkeith  island  in  blockade ;  thereby  '  * 
of  provision  from  passing  by  sea  into  Lcith. 

Meanwhile,  the  chief  of  the  assertors  of  liberty,  who  commanded  am  FvV 
went  to  Perth,  and  after  three  days'  conference  with  Huntley, 
gaining  over  all  that  northern  part  of  Scotland  to  their  cause ;  «j 
order  was  soon  given,  that  they  should  all  assemble  and  rendesvoo*  al 
of  March.  About  the  same  time,  all  the  reformers  had  a  median;  ml  Umlisa- 
gow;  from  whence  they  went  to  Haddington.  On  the  Irst  of  April  tae« 
joined  the  Bngiish  army,  which  consisted  of  above  sis  thousand  fowl,  ami  rwi 
thousaod  horse ;  and  the  next  night  they  pitched  their  tents  at  Presttem.  Tat 
same  day,  the  regent,  to  withdraw  herself  from  the  danger  which)  was  aw 
near  approaching,  and  to  nvoid  the  uncertain  haaard  of  war,  retired,  wna  a 
few  of  her  domestics,  into  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  John  Evnfcsne  v  a* 
governor,  a  man  of  approved  loyalty  and  prudence.  He  had  received  :?.* 
command  of  that  fortress  by  a  decree  of  the  public  council,  as  hath  hers 
before  related,  hot  it  was  upon  this  condition,  that  he  should  render  it  up  u 
none,  unless  by  the  command  of  the  same  authority.  The  French 
the  possession  of  this  castle  was  of  great  advantage  to  their  affairs,  ami 
fore  they  nsed  great  endeavours  to  obtain  it  by  treachery.  The 
though  he  was  not  ignorant  of  their  intentions  toward  him,  and  had  no 
fled  the  castle,  and  made  snob  other  diligent  provision,  that  it  was 
either  from  force  or  fraud,  yet  was  not  willing  to  exdodo  the  regent  at 
time ;  but,  in  reeeivins;  her  into  the  place,  be  took  great  earn  that 
and  the  castle  should  be  still  entirely  under  his  orders.  The 
were  associated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  liberties, 
they  had  often  found  that  the  mind  of  the  regent  was  obstinately  m 
the  cause  which  they  had  undertaken,  yet  thought  it  advisable  mat 
the  present  occasion  of  terminating  the  dispute,  as  hopins:  that  the  vem 
war,  approaching  nearer  to  her,  and  the  uncertainty  of  aid  from  a 
country,  might  incline  her  mind  to  peaceable  oooasels.  Whereupon,  the 
nf  the  party  had  a  meeting  at  Dalkeith,  from  whence  they  wrote  to 
purpose: 

•■  We  have  oftentimes  heretofore  earnestly  entreated  yon,  both 
and  messengers,  to  send  away  the  French  soldiers,  who  yet  for  aawtmsr  y< 
grievously  oppress  the  poor  country-people;  nay,  they  excite  a  just  eVami 
the  commonalty,  that  they  shall  be  reduced  Into  n  miserable  servitude; 
which  tear  we  have  many  times  entreated  yon  to  deliver  na ;  but  whom  ear 
just  reuoests  prevailed  nothing  with  you,  wo  were  forced  to  represent  ear 
deploranle  estate  to  the  queen  of  Botiand,  as  the  nearest  princess  to  now  an* 
to  desire  aid  of  her  to  expel  the  foreigners,  who  have  threatened  to  snake  as 
their  slaves,  out  of  our  kingdom,  and  that  by  force  of  arms,  if  it  oooJd  he  e» 
otherwise  accomplished.  And  though  she,  out  of  a  sense  of  our  ralamilhia  bail 
undertaken  our  cause;  yet,  that  we  might  perform  our  duty  towards  the.  asacVr 
of  our  queen,  prevent  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood  as  much  as  posusaae,  a»c 
have  recourse  to  force  of  arms  only  after  we  have  tried  all  other  ways  u 
obtain  right  without  success,  we  do,  as  a  part  of  that  good  tamper  vsusea  vr 
ought  to  keep,  again  pray  you  to  order  the  French  soldiers,  with  their  ceav 
menders  and  omcers,  to  depart  immediately  out  of  the  land.  In  oritur  in  ear 
performance  whereof,  the  queen  of  Bngiaad  will  not  only  afford  them  a  safe 
sage  through  her  kingdom,  but  will  also  assist  with  her  sect  is  litaiimi  «U 
If  this  eoadiiioa  ho  rejected,  we  call  God  and  man  to  witness,  that  ww  take 
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amis,  oot  out  of  hatred,  or  any  wicked  intent,  but  compelled  thereto  by  abso- 
lute necessity,  that  so  we  may  try  the  extremity  of  remedies,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  commonwealth,  ourselves,  estates,  and  posterity,  from  being  preci- 
pitated into  utter  rain.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  though  we  at  present 
infer  ?  ery  grievous  pressures,  with  the  expectation  of  stilfmore  hea?  y  ones 
approaching,  no  danger  whatsoever  shall  at  any  time  induce  as  to  depart 
from  oar  duty  towards  oar  qaeen,  or  from  the  king  her  husband,  in  the  least 
point,  wherein  the  destruction  of  oor  ancient  liberty,  and  the  rain  of  ourselves 
ind  posterity,  are  not  concerned.  As  for  yon,  most  excellent  princess,  wo 
beseech  yoo  again,  that,  weighing  the  equity  of  our  demands,  the  ineonve- 
Bieoees  attending  war,  and  how  necessary  peace  is  to  this  kingdom  of  your 
daoghter,  which  at  present  is  so  miserably  harassed,  you  would  afford  a 
favourable  ear  to  our  just  requests ;  which,  if  you  shall  do,  you  will  leave  a 
patera!  and  pleasing  remembrance  of  your  moderation  amongst  all  nations,, 
ind  will  also  consult  the  tranquillity  of  the  greatest  part  of  Christendom* 
Dated  at  Dalkeith,  the  4th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  1660." 

On  the  6th  of  the  same  month,  when  the  English  drew  near  by  the  sea- 
side, about  thirteen  hundred  French  marehed  oot  of  Leith,  and  occupied  a 
little  rising  hill  at  the  end  of  a  plain,  where  they  thought  the  enemy  would 
pitch  their  tents.  There  was  a  sharp  fight  for  above  five  hours,  to  recover 
tod  retain  possession  of  this  place,  with  no  small  loss  on  both  sides ;  till,  at 
last,  the  Scottish  horse,  with  great  violence,  rushed  in  amongst  the  thickest  of 
the  French,  and  drove  them  back  with  such  astonishment  into  the  town,  thai 
if  the  English  cavalry  had  come  up  sooner  than  they  did,  and  according  to 
igreement,  they  would  have  been  all  separated  from  the  others,  and  so  cut  off. 

After  this,  there  were  conferences  managed  between  the  contending  par- 
ties; but  without  producing  an  amicable  termination ;  for  the  English  refused 
to  allow  any  truce,  and  now  and  then  made  some  light  excursions,  which, 
though  not  without  bloodshed,  it  is  needless  to  recount.  On  the  21st  of 
April,  John  de  Montluc,  bishop  of  Valence  in  Savoy,  first  arrived  in  the  Eng- 
lish camp,  and  next  at  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  on  a  visit  to  the  regent,  where 
be  had  a  conference  with  her  two  days,  and  then  returned  to  the  Scottish 
nobles.*  The  terms  of  accommodation,  however,  could  not  then  be  agreed 
on,  because  the  Scots  persisted  peremptorily  in  their  demand,  that  the  foreign 
•oldiers  should  return  home.  Hereupon,  the  English,  finding  the  distance 
between  their  camp  and  the  town  was  too  great  for  the  ordnance  to  do  anv 
rweution,  and  that  their  batteries,  in  oonsequenee,  were  of  little  or  no  avail, 
broke  on,  and  removed  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  near  the  town  of  Leith, 
where  they  might  more  certainly  annoy  the  enemy,  and  also  have  frequent 
lUrmishcs.  On  the  last  day  of  April,  about  two  hours  before  sunset,  a 
easaal  fire  seised  upon  part  of  the  town,  which  being  assisted  by  the  violence 
of  the  wind,  burned  fiercely  till  next  morning,  destroying  many  houses,  and 
making  terrible  devastation,  even  to  part  of  the  public  granary,  whereby  a  eoo- 
nderable  quantity  of  provisions  was  consumed.  In  this  confusion,  the  English 
were  not  backward  in  their  duty ;  for  they  turned  their  great  guns  upon  that 
part,  and  played  so  hot  upon  the  people,  that  they  durst  not  come  to  quench 
the  fire ;  nay,  they  entered  the  trenches,  and  in  some  places  measured  tbo 
height  of  the  wall ;  so  that,  if  the  French,  at  the  beginning  of  the  combustion, 
fearing  some  treachery,  had  not  run  in  great  numbers  to  the  breach,  and 
thereby  prevented  their  ruin  in  such  a  general  consternation,  that  very  day 
would  have  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

On  tbe4tb  of  May,  the  English  set  fire  to  the  water-mills,  which  were  near 
t*e  Iowa ;  one  of  them  they  burnt  down  before  day,  and  the  other  on  the  day 

*  Th«  prelate,  who  was  brother  to  the  lasMes  anresohel  of  that  tun,  woo  eaaployed  in  no 
''«•  tkta  ns  eabassios,  to  Italy,  Gorauay,  Bogtaad,  Seotlsnd,  Poland,  and  Coaotaonooplt, 
H*  »*•  a  awn  of  talent,  sad  Tory  oloqoeat,  hot  loose  2a  sis  principle!,  sod  wane  in  Us  prae- 
Lr»-  Hs  st  ooo  mat  proteased  hJaweif  •  Protestant,  to  please  the  qaeen  of  Navarro;  and  ho 
««  viote  s  book  ia  defease  of  CaMntsaa,  for  waieb  pope  Piaa  IV.  onjriasanod  km  as 
•  hernia,  ftotwh**i*a4isf  ell  this, bo  retaiaod  Us  seHeaiaatieal  digaitios;  and, in lifs\ 
""  an  hfcuriphoi ,  ipshjaod  Us  seal  fcato  the  bonds  of  fas  Jesuits.  Ho  Ian  a  natural  sea, 
»W  mm  liejtsnaliaiit,  snd  becasjo  naarsaehsl  of  Pi 
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following,  the  Preach  in  vain  endeavouring  to  quench  the  tame*.    Oo 
of  the  mom  month,  the  besieger*  set  ladders  to  the  walla,  to  sank*  a* 
but  the  laddors  were  too  short,  ao  that  they  were  beaten  osT,  aaooy 
wounded,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  slain.    The  three  following;  elaja.  ta- 
French  were  employed,  with  great  labour  and  hasard,  in  repairing;  toe  wailt 
the  English  continually  playing  upon  them,  where  they  saw  them   asMsooii 
in  the  greatest  numbers.    The  papUts  were  so  extremely  derated  with  -a  • 
anecess,  that  they  now  flattered  themselves  with  the  assurance,  that 
Jish  would  depart,  the  siege  be  raised,  and  the  war  finished.     But 
and  Scots  were  so  far  from  being  discouraged  by  this  blow,  that  they 
ono  another  to  constancy,  and  the  former  promised  to  stay  till 
pleasure  should  be  made  known  to  them  from  her  court. 

In  the  mean  time,  letters  came  from  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  wl 
encouraged  all  their  spirits  ;  for  he  wrote  to  Gray,  the  chief 
ing  him  to  continue  the  siege,  and  promising  that  he  should  not  w/i 
diers  as  long  as  there  was  a  man  able  to  bear  arms  ia  his  protaoee,  wh--s 
was  very  large,  reaching  from  the  Trent  to  the  Tweed :  he  addeaT,  thai 
necessary,  be  would  himself  come  in  person  to  the  camp ;  and  to  earn*  iar* 
him  further  of  bis  sincerity,  be  caused  his  own  tent  to  be  erected  there,  im 
ia  a  few  days,  sent  two  thousand  auxiliaries;  so  that  the  memory  of  taw  f%*  - 
mer  loss  was  qoite  obliterated,  and,  with  great  cheerfulness,  they  rtoi  ■in; 
the  operations,  which  were  continued  from  that  day  forward,  and 
French  made  frequent  sallies,  yet  hardly  one  of  them  succeeded. 

During  these  transactions,  the  queen  of  England  sent  William ' 
and  prudent  person,  who  was  then  her  chief  minister  of  state,  sad  Ni 
Wotton,  dean  of  Canterbury  aad  York,  into  Scotland,  to  treat  eboet  a 
These  persons  wore  commanded  to  confer  with  Randoa  aad  Mootlaar'  mf  t>» 
French  party,  concerning  conditions  of  peace ;  for  the  kings  of  Praam  naooxii 
it  beneath  their  dignity  to  enter  apon  a  dispute,  and  even 
their  own  subjects.  Such  was  the  effect  produced  by  the  fasae  of 
fereaee,  that,  as  if  all  controversies  bad  been  already  decided,  a 
was  appointed  to  be  held  in  July.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the 
dowager  died  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  tenth  of  June,  worn,  out 
sickness  and  grief.  This  event  variously  affected  the  minds  of  men ;  aad  sm  c 
of  those  who  bad  fought  against  her,  did  yet  lament  her  death ;  for  she  wo*  r  * 
dowed  with  a  singular  genius,  and  her  mind  was  strong! v  inclined  to  s  gaily  .  aa» 
had  besides  the  merit  of  reducing  the  fiercest  of  the  Highlanders  to  a  saaar  ri 
order,  and  of  subjugating  the  inhabitants  of  the  remotest  of  the  isles  by  hw 
wisdom  and  valour.  It  was  the  belief  of  some,  that  she  would  never  hove  bad 
any  war  with  the  Soots,  if  she  had  been  left  free  to  her  ova  dispeefeano,  a  ? 
she  so  accommodated  herself  to  their  manners,  that  she  seemed  aaos  to  or 
eomplish  all  things  without  force ;  bat  the  misery  was,  that,  though  aae  pea 
aessed  the  title  of  governess,  and  wanted  not  the  virtues  worthy  of  so  sprat 
a  dignity,  yet  she  did  as  it  were  role  precariously  ;  because,  ia  all  snotsere  «rf 
moment,  she  was  bound  to  wait  for  orders,  like  so  many  oracles,  fr< 
For  the  Guises,  who  were  then  paramoont  in  the  Preach  court,  ii 
attach  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  as  a  peculiar  to  their  family,  advised 
sister  to  be  more  severe  in  asserting  the  papal  religion,  than  either 
able  to  her  own  disposition,  or  the  spirit  of  the  times  could  well  eadoreT  iv 
this  she  gave  some  c video!  tokens ;  for  she  was  heard  to  aay,  that  if 
were  left  to  her  own  decision,  she  did  not  despair  of  eof 
equal  ooadilioas.t    Others,  however,  were  of  opinion,  that 


*  Sir  WUIiao,  aftanvarda  lord  B«H»tt>,  «u  at  ikU  liui«  atrotary  af  iUU.     Daeaar  H  » 
tea  was  mom  dutingaUSrd  a*  a  ctTiIUa  aad  politjeias,  taaa  a  dfriaa.     Ha  was  SW  aat*  mm 
tW  aWatoalias,  that  ttar  arid  twa  daaatriaa  at  aW  aaaw  ttoc.    Hadiad  m  Uao. 


t  Tbat  the  aaaaa  ugaat  was  aocara  ia  a+r  pfofasaiaaa,  way  bt  charitably 
at  aaeamd  a*  bar  data-bad.     Dariag  bar  «e*arae,  aha  aaat  far  u»  data  af 


avarfattbeaaoiia 
aad  aaglao  aat  af  Um 
f»t a  all  Mjsriaa  tkat  had 
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rather  fa?  popelarity,  than  is  sincerity  of  miad,  and  thai,  not  only  with 
an  ieeaot  to  overt  the  foott  of  maJ-administratioa  from  herself,  bat  also  toot, 
■oder  a  pretext  of  askjns;  advice,  she  might  protract  the  time  ia  delay,  whilst 
the  seat  for  foreign  aid ;  and  so,  by  yielding,  take  off  the  violence  of  too 
Scots,  and  ia  time  softer  their  angry  mood  to  abate ;  being  of  opinion,  that 
the  votaateer  troops,  after  being  disbanded  onee  or  twice,  could  oot  again  bo 
rasily  assembled,  because,  as  they  consisted  of  men  who  were  not  in  pay, 
hey  were  not  under  any  certain  command.  Besides,  the  inconstancy  of  the 
|oeen  in  keeping  her  promises,  was  a  plain  evidence  of  her  dissimulation ; 
or  she  never  waited  the  end  of  a  truce,  which,  by  the  conditions  she  was 
tound  to  do ;  bat,  if  any  specioas  advantage  offered  itself,  she  would  adven- 
ore  to  renew  the  war  arbitrarily  of  her  own  will.  Others  there  were,  who 
brew  the  blame  of  all  things,  that  were  avariciously  or  croeily  acted,  or 
rhich  were  attempted  by  fraud  or  false  report,  upon  her  advisers ;  for,  when 
«e  undertook  the  regency,  at  the  very  first,  some  French  eoonsellors  were 
oined  to  her  assistance ;  the  principal  of  whom  was  D'Oysel,  the  ambassador 
( the  king;  of  Prance,  a  man,  though  hasty  and  passionate,  yet  otherwise  well* 
neamos;,  and  skilled  in  the  arts  both  of  peace  and  war ;  he  was  also  one 
bat  directed  bis  counsel  rather  by  the  role  of  equity,  than  the  will  and  plea* 
are  of  the  Guises.  With  him  was  joined  an  advocate  of  Paris,  named 
ii'Roby,  who  was  to  discuss  and  settle  soob  questions  of  law  and  policy  aa 
ihoold  arise.  This  man,  in  his  public  administration,  brought  ail  things,  as 
aoeb  aa  he  eoeld,  to  the  customs  and  laws  of  France,  as  if  that  standard 
tloue  ware  the  right  way  to  govern  a  commonwealth ;  by  which  means,  be 
aised  a  asjspieion  of  innovation  ;  aad  though  others  might  share  the  guilt  of 
He  same  crime  with  htm,  yet  be  alone,  in  a  manner,  bore  the  blame  of  it, 
lot  these  two  committed  no  offence  which  could  be  deemed  absolutely  irre- 
aediehle  and  incurable. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  war,  there  were  three  French  generals,  having  dis- 
tort appointments  allotted  them,  for  the  maaagement  of  the  military  affairs 
n  Scotland,  namely,  the  eoaot  Martigaes,  of  the  bouse  of  Luxembourg,9  who 
»as  afterwards  made  duke  of  Penthievre ;  the  second  was  James  do  Brosse, 
4  a  noble  family,  well  experienced  in  arms  rt  and  the  third  was  the  bishop  of 
tmieos,  accompanied  with  some  doctors  of  the  Sorboone,  as  if  the  matter 
•ere  to  he  determined  by  the  tongue  rather  thaa  the  sword.  All  the  eooo- 
els  of  these  three  tended  to  open  tyranny.  The  advioe  given  by  Martigaes, 
»as,  to  destroy  all  the  country  round  Leith  by  Ire  and  sword,  that  so  the 
lesolatioa  of  the  country,  end  the  want  of  necessaries,  might  compel  tha 
wots  and  their  allies  to  raise  the  siege.  But  If  this  counsel  had  been  carried 
ato  effect,  many  peaceable  persons,  who  were  poor,  and  mostly  papists, 
rook)  have  been  destroyed,  without  yielding  any  benefit  to  the  besieged,  for 
hr  era  herns;  open,  provisions  might  easily  have  been  brought  by  ships  from 
II  the  maritime  places  of  Scotland  and  Bnglsnd,  into  the  camp  of  the  assail* 
n't.  »o  that  the  devastation  of  the  country  would  have  distressed  the  papists 
a/1  as  nmch  as  the  friends  of  the  reformed  religion. 

t>e  BrtMBse  was  of  opinion,  that  all  the  nobility  of  Scotland  should  be  cut 
ff  ttitbowt  distinction;  and  one  thousand  Preach  cuirassiers  garrisoned  on 
heir  lands,  who  were  to  keep  aader  the  common  sort,  as  vassals.  This  Draw 
ret  of  hie  was  discovered  by  some  letters  which  were  intercepted  io  their 
assaaw  to  Prance ;  and  it  is  scarcely  credible  how  muoh  the  hatred  against 
be  Preach,  which  bad  been  generated  by  other  caases,  was  hereby  increased. 

4 1  for  the  bishop  of  Amiens,  be  weald  have  had  all  those  seined,  and  pat 
i  death,  without  allowing  them  to  plead  in  their  owo  defeoce,  who,  in  his 
ptoion.  were  oot  so  favourable  to  the  pope  as  he  would  have  tbem ;  nny,  and 
ll  thoae  too,  who  were  not  so  forward  to  assist  the  French  party  as  heexpected ; 


•  Thie  ••»  Sebastian,  fiecoaat  de  Mftrtigaes,  who  obtained  the  title  of  Tat  Chtvmtitr  •rilA- 

tt  p+ar.     He  «m  Utea  ft  colonel  of  infantry,  aad,  ia  1509,  beeame  dake  de  Peathievre. 

•ttaaaa  ei  manually  milt  hist  dake  de  EeUnraee,  which  «u  the  title  of  his  eeele  John. 

01  Ffl 


Jesnee  de  Is  Broeee  was  ft  crest  fevoerka  of  Fraaew  da  Lorraiae,  dake  of  Mas,  who  teat 
>«  «•  Scertaed,  la  tapper!  the  regaat,  ia  1M0.    Ha  was  s  aia  at  am  basse  ef  Dream,  whh 
•at  sax 
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be  mightily  blamed  the  soldiers  of  bis  country,  for 
were  disaffected  to  their  king,  to  walk  openly  op  and  down 


One  person  et  whom  be  particularly  timed,  wee  Mr.  Willi—  Heidi 
noble  and  learned  young  man,  whom,  because  the  Sorbonaists  eeeJd  net 
with  their  reasons,  the  bishop  designed  to  take  off  by  the  sword,asd  net 
upbraided  the  French  soldiers  for  permitting  him  to  b%e,  and  advised  uea 
to  kill  him ;  of  which  he  baring  notice,  took  an  opportonitv  to  withdmaun- 
self  from  that  party,  and  so  escaped  into  the  camp  of  the  fioottiih 
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A  raw  days  alter  the  death  of  the  regent,  a  trace  was  aeade  nrtent 
time,  in  order  to  give  an  andieoee  to  the  ambassadors,  who  mere  cos*  e* 
of  the  two  nations,  France  and  Bogiand,  with  a  commission  to  negotiate  at 
terms  of  peace.  Upon  Ibis  object,  the  nobles  assembled ;  bat  ceuM  oVr. 
nothing.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  an  agreement,  was  the  refusal  ef  nt 
French,  who,  the  winter  before,  bad  obtained  considerable  pleader  m  or 
neighbouring  parts,  to  remove,  onless  they  carried  their  baggage  aad  h** 
along  with  them.  The  denial  of  this  occasioned  new  irruptions  t»  at  neat 
more  fiercely  than  ever,  though  not  so  successful  to  the  French.  At  learn, 
when  both  parties  were  weary  of  the  war,  and  the  inclinations  to  peace  mU 
no  longer  be  dissembled,  the  ambassadors  on  each  side  met  again  m  en> 
ference.  The  circumstance  which  most  inclined  all  to  a  pacifioatisa.  »ot 
these ;  the  French  bad  no  further  hopes  of  any  relief,  and  their  pwwai 
crew  daily  more  and  more  scarce,  in  consequence  of  which  they  em  as 
likely  to  bold  out  long,  and  their  condition  became  nearly  desperate.  A*  hi 
the  English,  they  were  wearied  out  with  a  long  siege,  and  wanted  ant—nn 
as  well  ns  the  French,  so  that  they  were  equally  desirous  to  put  aa  eat  o 
the  war.  The  Scots  also,  seeing  tier  could  obtain  no  pay,  could  hardly  at 
kept  from  deserting  the  cause ;  therefore  they  easily  hearkened  te  aeasmnv 
tion;  and,  at  length,  by  the  joint  consent  of  all  parties,  on  the  its  my  si 
July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1600,  pence  was  proclaimed  on  these  esasmmi . 
that  the  French  should  embark  within  twenty  days,  with  eJ  leek  he* 
gage ;  but  as  they  had  not  ships  enough  to  transport  thorn  all  at  east,  thrr 
were  to  hire  some  from  the  English,  leaving  hostages  for  them  til  they  •** 
aafciy  returned ;  that  Leith  should  be  surrendered  up  to  the  8cets»sss  u» 
walls  of  it  demolished ;  and  that  the  fortifications  lately  made  by  the  Ficecs 
at  Dunbar,  should  be  rased ;  on  the  execution  of  which  articles,  the  Eaum 
wore  immediately  to  recall  their  forces.  It  was  stipulated  also,  that  Man 
queen  of  Scots,  with  the  consent  of  her  husband  Francis,  should  great  m 
eblif  ioo  of  all  that  the  Scottish  nobility  bud  done  or  attempted,  from  the  he 
of  March,  1660,  till  the  1st  of  August,  1600 ;  aad  that  a  law  should  bean*  u 
the  same  purpose,  to  be  coofirmed  in  the  next  parliament  there,  oaks  en 


appointed  to  be  in  August;  and  that  Francis  and  Mary  should  ghe  shut  en> 
sent  to  the  holding  of  that  assembly.  It  was  likewise  agreed  that  sii^  d 
the  French  should  keep  the  island  of  Inchkeith,  nnd  the  castle  of  Dear* 


that  so  the  queen  might  not  seem  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  possentiosefni 
whole  kingdom  at  once.  After  the  departure  of  the  foreign  sslamrs,  urn 
was  great  tranquillity  nnd  cessation  of  arms  till  the  queen's  remre.  1* 
assembly  of  the  estates  was  kept  at  Edinburgh,  where  the  greatest  dreeo 
was  about  promoting  the  reformed  religion.  The  statutes  there  mads,  •«" 
aent  into  France,  to  recei? e  the  assent  and  subscription  of  the  qoeee.  B" 
this  was  done,  rather  to  sound  her  miod,  than  out  of  ant  hopes  of  ebtaisiuj  **! 
thing  from  her.  Ambassadors  were  likewise  despatched  for  Baglsed,  te  ?'• 
that  government  thanks  for  its  assistance  so  seasonably  affoeded. 

Not  long  after  this,  James  gandilend,  u  knight  of  Rhode*,  went  »  •• 
French  court.    Ho  was  n  man  ns  yet  free  from  the  discords  of 
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bit  aaasiass  m,  to  apnlnglnn  for  pit  transactions,  and  to  remove  the  ill-will 
rtaaafaf  since  the  Conner  wart,  and  so  to  endeavour  bj  all  ways  and  means 
to  esunasb  peace  and  oonoord.  But  bia  arrival  bappeoed  at  a  very  critical 
ud  T«y  troublesome  period,  for  tbe  wbolc  direetioo  of  tbe  Prenob  affairs 
*u  than  in  the  bands  of  tbe  house  of  Goise,  wbo,  when  they  perceived  tbat 
jeiiaer  threats  do*  flatteries  woald  prevail,  strove  to  oppress  tbe  adverse 
Mrty  hy  force  of  arms ;  and  when  they  eoold  allep  no  other  plaasible 
sua*  agaiast  their  opponents,  they  accused  them  of  nigh  treason,  in  betray- 
af  the  kiagoom.  Upon  this,  tbe  kins;  of  Navarre  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
aprisoaneot ;  and  bis  brother,  the  pnnoe  of  Conde,  sentenced  to  death ;  Annas 
l«ke  of  Montmorency,  with  tbe  two  sons  of  his  sister,  Jasper  and  Fiands 
Joiirm,  sad  their  relation,  the  vidame  or  bailiff  of  Charted*,  were  destined  to 
be  slaughter;  and  besides  those,  above  ten  thousand  were  pat  into  the  black 
1st  vf  criminals.  Moreover,  all  means  were  oaed  to  terrify  the  people.  Tbe 
«j  of  Orleans  was  fall  of  foot  soldiers ;  guards  of  horse  were  posted  every 
raere  ep  and  down  the  country ;  so  that  all  the  highways  were  beset  by  them ; 
eatraee  was  passed  by  a  few  men  in  the  court,  upon  tbe  lives,  fortunes,  and 
*od  Basses  of  the  most  upright  charaetera ;  all  the  steeples  of  tbe  ohorches 
>ad  lower*  round  about  the  walls  had  their  windows  olosed  up,  and  their 
:»tes  aad  doors  fortified,  being  designed  for  prisons ;  while  criminal  judges 
>ere  called  together  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  manner  of  in- 
setiag  peaisbment  was  thus  designed,  that  as  soon  as  the  frost  broke,  and 
se  river  Loire  was  navigable,  the  king  should  go  to  Ghinon  in  Poitou,  at  the 
loath  of  the  river  Vienne ;  and  then  the  Guises,  with  n  few  of  their  parti- 
tas, at  the  command  of  tbe  court  cabal,  of  which  they  were  tbe  chief,  should 
weed  to  the  execution.  Meanwhile,  Sandiland  came  to  court,  not  so  much  in 
•sunt?  to  desire  pardon  for  what  was  past,  as  to  vindicate  bis  ooontrymen, 
ad  to  lay  the  blame  of  tbe  tumults  upon  tbe  French.  Tbe  Ouises  received 
ii»  io  a  very  uneourtl  v  manner,  blaming  him,  that  he,  beiag  a  man  dedicated 
a  the  holy  war,  should  undertake  to  manage  the  cause  of  rebels,  in  favour  of 
ia  eiecrabio  heresy,  which,  with  the  consent  of  all  nations,  bad  been  highly 
eadenaed  in  the  council  of  Trent  Nay,  many  of  them  professed  to  wonder 
tot  to  weca  at  tbe  folly  as  tbe  madness  of  tbe  Scots,  tbat  tbev  being  hot  few, 
«d  disagreeing  among  themselves,  and  besides,  destitute  of  money  and  all 
trite  preparations,  should  dare  to  provoke  so  potent  a  monarch,  who  was 
*«  at  paaee,  and  free  from  any  foreign  enemy.  Amidst  these  fretful  indig* 
tatioai  aad  threats,  tbo  king,  however,  was  attacked  with  a  sudden  disorder. 
V  awbassador  was  in  consequence  dismissed  without  any  answer ;  and  tbe 
•teflifeaee  of  tbe  king's  death  reaching  him  at  Paris,  on  tbe  6th  of  December, 
ritaoot  delay  be  made  haste  home,  hoping  for  better  things  to  oomo. 
IV  news  of  the  royal  demise  being  divulged  abroad,  did  not  so  much  affect 
k  wiDds  of  tbe  Soots,  wbo  bad  been  in  great  suspense,  by  reason  of  their 
■uieeut  dangers,  as  it  filled  all  Prance  with  faction,  and  tbe  contagion  of 
aaestic  discord.  James,  tbe  queen's  brother,  pereeivine;  that  Scotland 
'it  sow  freed  from  tbe  Prencb  domination  by  the  death  of  Francis,  made 
'kat  haste  he  could  to  his  sister,  while  she,  on  tbe  loss  of  her  husband,  went 
o  Lorrain  to  her  uncle,  either  as  a  solace  to  ber  grief,  or  else  out  of  female 
ride  aad  ambition,  tbat  she  might  not  be  near  her  mother-in-law,  who,  taking 
dvutage  of  the  slotbfnlness  of  Anthony  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre,  bad,  by 
^trees.  brought  tbe  whole  administration  of  affairs  into  her  own  bands. 
Vre  Janes,  having  settled  things  in  Scotland  for  a  season,  found  her,  aad 
for  arach  diecoarse,  the  queen  told  him  she  bad  a  mind  to  retara  home ;  and 
wd  a  day  on  which  they  might  expect  her.  In  this  resolution  ber  uneles 
•scarred,  for,  before  tbe  coming  of  James,  there  bad  been  a  great  ooosulta- 
*•  opoa  this  very  matter,  some  objecting  to  the  voyage  on  account  of  its 
nVsltv,  the  unfavourable  disposition  of  tbe  queen  of  England,  and  tbe  bar- 
tons character  of  tbe  people,  who  were  naturally  seditious,  and  hardly 
<*t  io  quiet  by  the  government  of  men.  Moreover,  she  bad  fresh  examples 
*fare  her  eyes  of  ber  father  and  mother,  wbo,  though  not  openly  oppressed, 
r<"  to  harassed  by  all  manner  of  artifices,  as  to  be  almost  driven  to  despair , 
o  that  she  woald  be  daily  and  hourly  in  danger,  either  of  ber  honour  or  ber 
*».  taungst  tbesx    On  the  other  side,  they  who  were  oonversant  in  tbe 
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affairs  of  Seotmad,  urged,  that  the  attritions  thorn  ime 
the  fault  of  the  princes  than  of  the  people,  in  eiideavounag  to  redact a  km 
dom  to  ma  arbitrary  government,  which,  time  oat  of  mind, ~ 
scribed  und  regulated  within  the  doe  limit*  of  law.  This 
ever,  was  such  as  a  nation  which  was  more  warlike  than 
brought  to  endure.  Bat  it  waa  observed,  that  all  those  kings  whs 
from  making  any  efforts  to  infringe  the  liberties  of  the  people,  m  sun 
free  from  private  enemies  and  popular  tumults,  and  reigned  hanpy  ■  at 
love  of  their  sobjeets  nt  home,  while  they  were  tamoos  abroad,  and  awu> 
quered  by  their  enemies.  The  safest,  and  almost  only  way,  at  prteeeL  n 
keep  things  tranquil,  was  to  attempt  ne  alteration  in  the  stale  of  reap** 
it  was  then  established.  Such  were  the  opinions,  as  pontic  report  vest,  a* 
were  advanced  on  both  sides.  Bat  the  ancles  of  the  queen  had  elan  ex 
more  prevailing  objects  in  their  view ;  for  they,  in  the  troubles  of  Fi 
rishing  rather  groat  than  honest  hopes,  thought  if  their  niece 
would  be  more  in  their  power  than  if  she  continued  where  she  was,  sad  a* 
neighbouring  princes,  in  hopes  to  obtain  her  for  a  wife,  would  osofi  is* 
friendship,  and  use  them  as  mediators ;  while  in  the  mean  time,  one  or  •*■ 
of  their  faotioo  would  preside  over  the  management  of  affairs  ia  Soles 
Besides,  the  queen's  resolution  swayed  much  in  the  case,  who  was  hestsso 
returning  into  her  own  country,  for  her  husband  was  dead,  and  her  exxnr 
in-law,  who  directed  all  matters  of  state,  behaved  so  coolly  towards  her.  a» 
finding  her  influence  nt  court  declining,  though  she  had  little  esarrieac*  «■ 
government,  yet  being  in  the  spring  end  flower  of  her  age,  and  of  s  he* 
spirit,  she  could  not  endure  to  be  subservient  where  she  bast  been  ssoi  • 
command.  She  chose  rather  to  have  aay  fortune  with  a  kisnjdonx  una  c 
richest  without  one ;  neither  oould  she  hope  that  her  oondition  week  hr  *tr 
honourable,  where  the  power  of  the  Guises  was  liable  to  be  weak  ones'  nV  a* 
opportunity  by  the  adverse  party.  Besides,  the  persuasions  and 
her  brother  James  bad  a  great  force  in  turning  the  balance ;  for  ho 
she  would  find  all  tranquil  nt  home,  especially  seeing  he  waa  a  man  is  esse 
faith  she  might  ssfely  commit  herself,  being  of  her  own  blood,  and  eat  v* 
for  bis  youth,  had  performed  many  noble  and  brave  exploits,  and  si  *" 

Sained  great  credit  and  renown  amongst  all  men.  Whilst  taw  queue  ess  •> 
berating  on  these  matters,  Noel,  a  senator  of  Bourdeaoft*  who  had  sea 
sent  from  France,  arrived  in  Scotland  n  ttttle  after  the  turn inuiws  ef  a* 
public  convention,  but  was  put  off  till  the  nest  assembly,  which,  hi  eron  i 
the  settling  of  thepoblic  affairs,  was  summoned  to  he  held  ha  Bemeofft  * 
the  21  st  of  May.  The  nobles,  however,  who  met  there  at  the  time  aanesstrv  a 


great  numbers,  did  not  ait,  because  they  were  as  yet  uncertaJa  of  aVt  J**1' 
will  and  pleasure.  In  the  mean  time,  Jesses  Stuart  le turned  from  Frew* 
and  brought  a  commission  from  the  queen,  giving  them  liberty  to  an.  ee4 ' 
enact  laws  for  the  good  of  the  public.  Then  the  ambassador  bast  his  sosjenrr 
the  heads  of  his  mission  being  these*  "  That  the  ancient  league  m*  v 
French  should  be  renewed,  and  the  new  one  with  the  Bugttah  hsuifa .  •> 
that  the  priests  should  be  restored  to  their  estates  and  dfcjaitJee.  vises  s» 
been  sequestrated  from  them."  To  which  this  answer  was  given) :  M  Test » *• 
the  French  league,  they  were  not  conscious  to  themselves  of  lis  havsaj  *w» 


violated  in  the  least  on  their  part ;  though  it  had  been  many  ways 
by  the  French  themselves,  and  especially  of  late,  In  their  opposing  tar  sea* 
liberty,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  n  miserable  yoke  of  bondage  npaa  s  p» 
pie  who  were  their  allies,  and  had  given  no  eaoso  for  offence.  In  rage*  '■ 
the  allisnce  with  England,  they  said  they  could  not  dissolve  it  without  I**. 
guilty  of  the  worst  species  of  ingratitude  imaginable,  that  af  msmyraii 
the  greatest  act  of  kindness  with  the  most  atrocious  Injury,  which  it  ctt t»» ' 
would  be,  to  join  against  those  who  bad  been  the  deliverers  of  their  eeeeo* 
As  for  restitution  to  the  ecclesiastics,  they  freely  told  him,  M  that,  ia  *" 
opinion,  those  whom  be  called  priests,  were  of  no  use  or  sigalflfanrv  at  ah  a 
the  church.'*  Conformably  to  this  sentiment,  a  statute  was  made  ia  met  r*r 
Uament,  to  demolish  all  the  convents  of  the  monks,  and  proper  ■seas so  •«' 
presently  despatched  through  alt  parts  of  the  land,  to  put  it  tacv 
whoa  matters  were  fully  prepared  ta  Franco  for  the  qejecaVu 
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fftt  «ii  atf died  by  bar  intimate  friends,  ee4  those  who  enjoyed  bar  eoui- 
desee,  le  abstain,  at  least  for  the  present,  from  Interfering  in  tbe  eoneerne  of 
rrityM ;  bnt  tbere  were  otbers  again  who  rashly  ooonselled  her  to  ana  on  that 
wry  steount,  and  to  pot  to  death  all  that  should  oppose  her  measures.  The 
ehief  of  these  last  were  Dory,  the  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  and  John  Sinclair, 
l»e  {steaded  bishop  of  Brechin;  and  site  herself  was,  by  nature,  as  well  as 
by  lbs  persuasion  of  her  near  relations,  so  inoUoable  to  their  counsel, 
1st  sometimes  threateuiogs  would  drop  from  her,  which  were  eagerly  caught 
»  at  court,  and  industriously  spread  amongst  the  vulgar.  She  would 
mo  frequently  boast,  in  the  company  of  her  fiuailiars,  that  she  pur- 
posed to  follow  the  example  of  her  kinswoman,  Mary,  the  lute  queen  of  Bog- 
sal  Wherefore  the  spirit  of  her  counsels  tended  to  this,  to  feed  the 
sea  of  her  own  faction  with  hopes  at  present,  and  to  suppress  the  opposite 
Jtrty  by  degrees,  till  she  should  be  well  settled  in  her  power,  and  then  more 
ipenly  to  declare  her  mind.  And  this  did  not  seem  hard  to  accomplish, 
iaee  the  council  of  Trent  bad  but  lately  begun,  under  tbe  pretence  of  restor* 
■g  the  decayed  manners  of  tbe  church,  but  in  reality  to  extirpate  the  profes- 
tori  of  the  reformed  religion,  as,  by  the  decrees  of  that  cabal,  was  afterwards 
Bimfest  Besides,  the  queen  was  further  stimulated  by  her  uncles,  who 
■ado  a  great  display  of  tbe  power  of  tbe  pupal  faction,  at  the  bead  of  which, 
taseis,  the  eldest  brother  of  the  house  of  Guise,  was  to  preside  by  the 
kcree  of  tbe  council.  In  the  mean  time,  Charles,  tbe  cardinal,  amidst  so 
way  pabhe  cares,  not  unmindful  of  himself,  advised  the  queen  not  to  carry 
*r  eousebeld  goods  and  attire,  which  were  of  great  value,  as  It  were  into 
isoteer  world,  but  to  leave  them  with  him,  till  he  might  be  assured  of  the 
wat  of  her  journey.  She  knew  the  man  and  bis  craft  well  enoogb,  and 
strefore  answered  him,  that,  seeing  she  ventured  herself,  she  might  as  well 
rat  her  goods  as  her  person.  When  all  was  resolved  upon,  they  sent 
D*Oytel  into  Bngland,  to  try  bow  tbe  queen  stood  affected  to  the  voyage. 
IV  earoy  was  well  entertained  there,  and  sent  back  presently  into  France, 
to  tefl  the  queen  of  Scots,  that,  "  if  she  pleased  to  pass  through  Bngland,  she 
ootid  have  all  the  respect  which  she  could  desire  from  a  kinswoman  and 
is  iHy,  who  would  besides  take  it  as  a  great  favour;  but  that  if  she  shunned 
tbe  proffered  interview,  it  would  be  taken  as  a  designed  affront."  The  Eng- 
irt queen  also  prepared  a  great  fleet,  the  pretence  of  which  was  to  scour  the 
«  of  pirates ;  but  some  thought  that  it  was  to  intercept  tbe  queen  of  Scots, 
i  fbe  should  venture  to  pass  against  her  will.  They  took  one  ship,  in  which 
ru  the  earl  of  EgHnton,  and  brought  her  to  London ;  but  she  was  dismissed 
u^ia  in  a  short  time.  If,  however,  any  sinister  design  was  intended  in  fit- 
ter, out  this  Sect  at  such  a  time,  Providence  frustrated  it ;  for,  when  the 
Preach  galleys  came  out  to  sea,  a  fog  enveloped  thorn  for  several  days,  till 
^sty  came  into  Scotland,  on  the  31st  day  of  August. 

The  news  of  the  queen's  arrival  being  circulated  abroad,  tbe  nobility,  from 
til  parts  of  the  kingdom,  hastened  in,  as  to  a  public  show.  Many  came  to 
*spatnlat6  her  return ;  some  to  put  her  in  nrind  of  the  services  they  had 
lose  than*  sovereign  in  her  absence,  that  so  they  might  secure  her  favour  in 
woe,  and  prevent  the  eavils  of  their  enemies ;  while,  again,  tbere  were  others 
*ho  came  In  order  to  form  some  judgment  of  her  future  government,  by  the 
uk  of  conduct  adopted  at  her  first  entrance  into  the  kingdom.  Upon  these 
ftsereat  grounds,  all  equally  desired  to  see  their  queen,  who  had  arrived 
uaoeg  them  so  unexpectedly,  after  such  various  events  and  changeable  for- 
uses.  They  reflected  that  she  was  born  amidst  tbe  cruel  tempests  of  war, 
iad  had  lost  her  father  within  about  a  week  after  bar  birth ;  that  though  she 
**»  »eH  educated  by  the  great  earo  of  her  mother,  who  was  one  of  the  very 
tat  of  women ;  yet,  between  demesne  seditions  and  foreign  wars,  she  bad 
taa  left  aa  a  prey  to  the  strongest  party ;  so  that,  even  alseost  before  she  had 
*  tease  of  ndsery,  she  was  exposed  to  all  the  perils  of  a  desperate  fortune. 
ftty  considered  that  she  had  left  her  country,  as  it  were  an  exile,  and  been 
taohhed  to  a  foreign  land,  where,  between  the  fury  of  arms,  and  the  violence 
rf  the  waves,  she  was  with  great  difficult*  preserved.  It  la  true,  fortune 
**4  ■oejewbat  smiled  upon,  and  advanced  her  to  an  illustrious  marriage;  but 
«r  joytaofer  from  being  lasting,  hud  been  but  transitory;  for  by  tho  death  of 
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tar  mother  and  hatband,  sue  was  brought  ioto  the 
hoed ;  so  that  the  new  kingdom  which  the  had  received,  aa4  tewohi  one  m 
which  ahe  waa  called,  both  Hood  ia  a  stale  of  jeopardy.  Fartaataaata.  at- 
tides  the  variety  of  bet  danger*,  the  excellency  of  her  union,  the  detaearj  af 
her  beauty,  the  vigoor  of  her  blooming  years,  and  the  elegance  af  bar  wit,  al 
joined  in  her  recommendation.  Theae  accomplishments  bar  oaenrslj  cwncn» 
tion  bad  either  moeb  increased,  or  at  least  made  more  agreeable,  ay  a  mmv 
clous  disgoiso  af  virtue,  not  sincere,  bat  only  shadowed  over,  aa  it  wane,  wan 
the  similitnde  of  something  vary  worthy;  whereby  bar  too 
please  and  ingratiate  bereelf,  made  the  real  goodness  of  her 
eeptable,  and  nipped  the  aeeds  of  virtue  by  the  blandiihtntnlt  af 
that  they  might  not  come  te  bring  forth  aay  ripe  frait  in  their 
these  things  were  grateful  la  the  vulgar,  persona  of  k< 
through  them ;  yet  they  hoped  that  her  soft  and  tender  age  would 
an  improvement,  and  that  she  would  grow  better  by  experience. 
Amidst  these  gratalations.  a  trivial  offence  occurred,  which 
Into  the  minds  of  both  faction*.  Toe  nobility  bad  stipulated  with  the 
that  there  sboald  be  no  alteration  made  oontrary  to  the  eatabHahatl 
and  that  only  she  and  her  bonsehold  sboald  bava  mass,  which  aleo  waa  ta  at 
in  private.  But  while  the  furniture  for  the  service  waa  carrying  thtvaga  ia* 
court  into  the  chapel,  one  of  the  multitude  snatched  the  torches  oat  af  tar 
handa  of  the  bearer,  aod  broke  them ;  and  anlesa  some  men  of  a 
rate  spirit  had  come  forward  te  prevent  it,  all  the  rest  of  the  apparatus 
nave  been  destroyed  in  a  similar  meaner.  This  action  was  differently 
preted  amongst  the  vulgar ;  for  while  some  blamed  the  deed  aa  ton 
clous,  others  said  it  waa  to  try  men's  patience,  hew  much  they 
and  there  were  some  again  who  maintained  publicly,  that  the 
to  undergo  the  punishment  appointed  in  the  scriptures  against 
The  commotion,  however,  waa  nipped  in  the  very  had  by  Jaaaea,  the 
brother,  la  the  great  but  secret  indignation  of  George  Gordon,  who 
ing  to  lay  hold  of  any  occasion  that  presented  itself " 
and  in  the  present  case,  thinking  an  opportunity  lay  open  to  gain 
went  to  the  queen's  uncles,  then  at  court,  and  promised  thrum  to 
all  the  country  beyond  Donkeld  to  the  old  religion.  But  they  neepq.it d  ut 
design  of  the  man,  as  having  beard  enough  of  his  disposition;  and  feajaag  sat 
he  should  raise  a  new  storm  to  no  purpose,  held  a  consultation  with  Jamta. 
the  brother  of  the  queen,  by  which  means  the  matter  ended  without  farther 
trouble.  The  rest  of  the  year  was  spent  in  balls  and  feasts,  and  in  aeoesur 
away  the  French,  who  out  of  civility  had  attended  the  queen,  and  wore  nVa 
honourably  dismissed ;  only  one  af  her  uncles,  the  marqais  of  Flhuuof,  sea* 
behind.  During  this  posture  of  affairs,  William  Maidaud,  jaa.  waa  sent  ao> 
bassador  into  England,  to  compliment  Elisabeth,  according  to  the  neat. 
custom,  and  to  acquaint  her  how  highly  his  queen  stood  affected  towards  err 
and  bow  mncb  she  desired  to  maintain  peace  and  concord  with  her.  Be  ah. 
carried  to  her  letters  from  the  nobility,  expretsing  their  grateful  leanaaahraact 
of  former  courtesies  and  favours ;  but  one  thing  they  earnestly  deaered  af  ate 
which  was,  that,  both  publicly  and  privately,  ahe  would  shew  herself  uncwnN 


and  coartaoos  towards  their  queen ;  and  that,  being  excited  by  good  team. 

daily  therein.*' 


she  would  not  only  continue  the  ancient  alliance,  bat  add 
possible,  stronger  obligations.  As  for  their  part,  they  declared  It  shouts  ar 
their  earnest  study  and  desire,  to  omit  no  oooasioa  of  perpetuating  the  octet 
between  the  two  neighbouring  lungdoms ;  and  that  the  only  save  way  %» 
cause  an  oblivion  of  all  past  differences,  and  to  atop  the  reconcaoe  af  tars 
for  ever,  would  be  aa  act  of  parliament,  confirmed  by  the  royal  aaeeat,  aV 
daring  the  queen  of  Scott  heiress  to  the  kingdom  of  England,  next  aftn 
queen  Elisabeth  and  her.  children,  if  ahe  should  have  any.  The  ameanei J  m 
having  elated  the  equity  of  such  a  statute,  and  how  beneficial  It  weald  at  u> 
all  Britain,  by  many  arguments,  added  in  the  close,  "  That  her  majtsty  beaux 
the  nearest  relation  to  the  queen  of  Soots,  ought  to  be  more  intent  aunt  mb 
geat  than  others  in  hating  soon  an  not  made ;  and  that  his  royal  anbtrrtt 
expected  that  testimony  of  good  will  and  respect  from  her."  To  watch  tat 
of  EnglatMl  toawered  la  those  words:  ••  I  had  reason  la " 
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n-tbee  kind  of  embassy  from  your  queen.  I  wonder  bow  the  cones  to  forget; 
that,  before  ber  departure  out  of  France,  after  much  solicitation,  she  at  last 
profited,  that  the  league  made  at  Leitb  should  be  confirmed,  and  faithfully 
engaged  that  it  should  be  so,  as  soon  as  ever  she  returned  into  her  own  country, 
I  have  been  put  off  with  words  Ions;  enough ;  it  is  therefore  now  time,  if  she 
baa  any  respect  or  regard  for  her  honour,  that  ber  deeds  should  answer  her 
eorde,"  To  this  the  ambassador  answered,  "  That  be  was  sent  on  this  mis* 
uoa  bat  o  very  few  days  after  tho  queen's  arrival,  and  before  she  had  entered 
■pom  the  administration  of  any  public  affairs ;  that  she  bad  been  hitherto 
akeo  op  in  treating  the  nobility,  many  of  whom  she  had  oever  seen  before, 
ebo  came  from  many  parts  to  pay  their  dutiful  respects  to  her ;  and  that  she 
lad  bees  chiefly  employed  about  settling  the  state  of  religion;  which,  bow 
Umoalt  nod  troublesome  a  thing  that  is/'  said  he,  "  you  are  yourself  not  igno- 
aat.  Hence,"  be  proceeded,  "  jour  majesty  may  easily  perceive,  that  the 
luceo  of  Soots  bad  no  leisure  time  at  all  before  my  departure;  neither 
adeed  bad  she  as  yet  called  fit  men  to  her  council,  to  consult  about  various 
isTaira ;  especially  since  the  nobility,  who  live  in  the  most  distant  parts 
o  wards  the  north,  bad  not  as  yet  come  to  attend  ber,  before  my  coming ;  and, 
»  about  their  advice,  matters  of  such  public  moment  could  not,  and  indeed 
Might  not  to  be  transacted."  Upon  this,  the  English  queen  was  somewhat 
ingry,  sod  said,  M  What  need  bad  your  queen  to  hold  any  consultation  about 
luiag  that  which  she  bath  obliged  herself  to,  under  her  hand  and  seal  V  Ho 
vnlied,  "  1  can  give  no  other  answer  at  present,  for  I  reoeived  nothing  in 
rommand  about  it ;  neither  did  our  queen  expeot  that  an  account  of  it  would 
iow  be  requited  of  me ;  and  you  may  easily  consider  with  yourself,  under 
•bat  joet  onuses  of  delay  she  lies  at  present/'  After  some  words  bad  passed 
tetwist  them  upon  these  matters,  the  queen  returned  to  the  main  point. 
*  I  observe,"  said  she,  "  what  you  most  insist  upon  in  behalf  of  your  qoeeo ; 
ind  in  seconding  the  request  of  the  nobles,  you  put  me  in  mind,  that  your 
lueea  in  descended  from  the  blood  of  the  kings  of  England,  and  that  I  am 
booed  to  love  ber  by  a  natural  obligation,  as  being  my  near  relation,  which  I 
neither  can  nor  will  deny.  I  also  have  made  it  evident  to  the  whole  world, 
bat  in  all  my  actions,  I  never  attempted  any  thing  against  the  weal  and  tran- 
luillity  either  of  herself  or  ber  kingdom.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  my 
award  thoughts  and  inclinations,  are  conscious,  that  though  I  bad  just  cause 
>f  oATenoe  given,  by  ber  using  my  arms,  and  claiming  a  tide  to  the  kingdom, 
ret  I  could  never  be  persuaded,  but  that  those  seeds  of  hatred  sprung  up 
roam  toe  advice  of  others,  and  not  from  herself.  However,  as  the  case  stands,  I 
»ope  aba  will  not  take  away  my  crown  whilst  I  am  alive,  nor  hinder  my  chil- 
Lrem.  if  I  should  have  any,  to  succeed  me  in  the  kingdom.  But  if  any  unforeseen 
:asoairjr  should  previously  happen  to  me,  she  shall  never  find  that  I  have  done 
key  thisnjr,  which  may  in  the  least  prejudice  the  right  which  she  claims  to  succeed 
o  toe  kingdom  of  England.  What  that  right  is,  I  never  thought  myself  obliged 
o  snake  a  strict  inquiry  into ;  and  I  am  of  the  same  mind  still.  I  leave  it  to 
boot  who  are  skilful  in  the  law  to  determine.  As  for  your  queen,  she  may 
:apcct  this  confidently  of  me,  that  if  her  cause  be  just,  1  shall  not  prejudice 
i  in  toe  least*  I  call  God  to  witness,  that  next  to  myself,  I  know  none  that 
[  woeld  prefer  before  ber ;  or  if  the  matter  come  to  a  dispute,  that  can  ex- 
iede  ber.  You  are  aware"  said  she,  "  who  are  the  competitors ;  but  by  what 
isoietaoce,  or  in  the  hopes  of  what  force,  can  such  poor  creatures  attempt  such 
i  mighty  object?"  After  some  further  discourse,  the  conclusion  was  shortly, 
—**  Teat  it  was  a  matter  of  great  weight  aad  moment,  and  that  this  was  the 
Krat  time  she  bad  entertained  anv  serious  thoughts  about  it,  and  therefore,  she 
ted  need  of  longer  time  to  consider  of  it."  A  few  days  after,  she  sent  for  the 
inoaesador  again,  aad  told  him,  **  That  she  extremely  wondered  why  the 
lobtee  should  demand  such  a  thing  of  her,  upon  the  first  arrival  of  the  queen ; 
sepeeially  knowing,  that  the  oaases  of  former  offences  were  not  yet  taken 
iway.  Bat  what,  pray,  do  they  require?  That  I,  who  have  been  so  much 
erooged,  should,  before  I  receive  any  satisfaction,  gratify  ber  in  so  great  a 
natter  I  This  demand  is  not  far  from  a  threat  If  they  proceed  on  in  this 
ray,  lot  them  know  that  I  have  foroe  at  home,  and  friends  abroad,  as  well 
in  they,  who  will  defend  my  just  right"    To  which  he  answered,  "  That  he 
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had  shewn  clearly,  at  Aral,  how  that  the  nobility  bad  Msaei  oa  this 
lag  medium  of  concord,  partly  oot  of  doty  to  their  queen,  with  a  vire  u 
maintain  her  welfare,  and  increase  her  dig nfty,  and  partly  oat  of  a  dob*  n 
procure  and  establish  public  peaee  aod  amity.  And,9* said  bo,  "that  A* 
deal  more  plainly  with  you  than  with  any  other  prince,  la  tlriaenememna 
from  your  known  and  experienced  pood- will  towards  them,  and  aba  sa  u> 
count  of  their  own  safety ;  for  they  cannot  be  insensible,  that  they 
lore  life  and  fortune,  if  any  body  shoold  oppose  the  right  of  the 
war  arise  betwixt  the  nations  on  those  grounds.     And, 


desires  do  not  seem  unwarrantable  or  unjust,  as  haying  a  tendwuey  toon* 
rooting  oot  the  seeds  of  all  discords,  and  the  settling  a  urm  and  wet 
peace.     She  rejoined,  M  If  I  had  done  any  thing  to  diminish  year 


right,  then  your  demand  would  have  been  just,  that  what  wna  wrong 
be  amended.  But  this  requisition  is  without  an  example,  that  I  sawail 
my  winding-ftbeet  before  my  eyes,  while  I  am  afire;  the  likuofwuMnvn 
never  asked  of  any  prince.  However,  I  take  not  the  good  intention  of  yea 
nobility  amiss ;  and  the  rather,  because  it  is  an  evidence  to  am.  that  nr» 
hare  a  desire  to  promote  the  interest  and  honour  of  their  queen ;  and  I  da  art  a 
great  a  value  on  their  prudence,  In  providing;  for  their  own  eecnrJtr.sd 
aversion  to  the  shedding  Christian  blood,  which  could  not  be  avoidtd,  a*  aw 
faction  shoold  arise  on  the  question  of  a  sneceeotoa  to  the 
what  such  party  can  there  be,  or  where  could  they  obtain  the 
But  to  let  these  considerations  pass,  suppose  mo  inclinable  to 
demands,  do  yon  think  I  would  do  it  rather  at  the  request  of  aha 
of  the  queen  herself?  But  there  are  many  other  things  which  divert  aw  em 
such  a  transaction.  First,  I  am  not  igaorant  how  duugeroae  a  thing  it  a  a 
venture  on  the  discussion.  The  dispute  concerning  the  right  of  aha  ttsjasa, 
is  a  thing  that  I  have  always  carefully  avoided;  for  the  onuUwvenw  hut 
been  already  so  much  canvassed  ia  the  months  of  many,  eonewtnanj  a  jaa 
and  lawful  marriage,  and  what  children  were  tllcgftisnuto,  and  want  aw  en> 
trary,  according  as  every  one  is  addicted  to  this  or  that  party,  thai,  by 
of  these  contentions,  I  have  hitherto  been  more  backward  in 
when  I  took  the  crown  publicly  upon  me,  I  espoused  mysehT  __ 
and  I  wear  the  ring,  which  I  then  put  on  my  inger,  as  a  badge  of 
Hals.  However,  thus  my  resolution  stands,  I  will  bo  qnoen  of 
long  as  I  live,  and  when  I  am  dead,  let  that  person  succeed  in  my  anna,  vm 
hath  most  right  to  it ;  and  if  that  shall  chance  to  be  yonr  qneon,  I  nJI  lom 
no  obstacle  in  her  way ;  not  if  another  bath  a  bettor  title,  it  wonM  at  asfan 
to  require  of  me  to  make  a  pohlie  edict  to  each  a  person's  pt  tjowsoa.  Uaww 
be  any  statute  against  your  queen,  it  is  unknown  to  me,  and  I  have  na  fro* 
delight  to  sift  into  it ;  but  if  there  should  be  any  such  net,  I  wna  enure  at  u* 
eoronation,that  I  would  not  change  the  laws  of  the  realm,  or  the  rejwu>  «f  u» 
subjects.  As  for  your  second  allegation,  that  the  nominatioa  of  my  semi 
sor  would  knit  a  more  strict  bond  of  amity  betwixt  us*J  urn  afraid  rather  a 
would  prove  a  seed  plot  of  hatred  and  discontent.  What,  do  you  taint  I  sa 
willing  to  have  my  shroud  always  before  my  eyes?  Beteienjne  have  aw 
oeeuliarltv,  that  they  are  apt  to  be  jealous  of  their  own  children,  wna  aw 
bom  lawful  heirs  to  succeed  them.  Thus  Charles  VIL  of  France  wna  sun* 
what  disgusted  with  Lewis  XI. ;  and  Lewis  XI.  with  Cbnttea  VIII. ;  urn* 
of  late,  Francis  greatly  disliked  Henry;  end  how  is  it  Nfcejy  that  I 
atand  affected  towards  my  relation.  If  aha  bo  onee  deoanred  say  hear 
Charles  VII.  waa  towards  Lewis  XI.  Besides,  that  which 
with  me,  I  know  the  inconstancy  of  this  people;  how 


ted  with  the  present  state  of  things;  and  how  intently  their 
towards  a  sneeesaor.    It  fa  natural  for  all 


nteutiy  taeor  eyas  an 
na  the  proverb  ia,^ 


ship  the  rising  rather  then  the  sctUngsou*''    I  have  learned  thb 

u    Wbuni 


own  timet,  to  omit  other  examples.    Whan  say  slater  Mary 

government,  how  eager  were  the  desires  of  some  men  to  nee  urn  placed 
the  throne ;  end  how  snttdtnus  wvre  they  In  advancing;  mc  thmatol    Inmast 
ignorant  whet  dangers  they  would  have  undergone  to  bring;  than? 
an  insne,  if  my  wiU  and  oouuamd  with  their  deaJree.    Maw,  m 

juet  Uke  ehisurcu,  whan  they 
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apeJsfin  (Mr  atop,  tbay  are  very  joyful,  bot  en  waking  in  ike  inoming,  and 
tediflir  themselves  disappointed  in  their  hopes,  their  mirth  is  tamed  into  tor* 
row.  That  I  em  dealt  with  by  those,  who,  wbiUt  I  was  yet  a  private  woman, 
vuM  ne  to  well,  that  if  I  looked  upon  aoy  of  them  a  little  more  pleasantly 
lass  ordinary,  they  thought  presently  with  themselves,  aa  aoon  as  e? er  I  came 
t$  tae  throne,  they  should  be  rewarded  rather  at  the  rate  of  their  own  desires, 
lata  of  the  service  they  performed  for  me;  hot  now,  seeing;  the  event  bath 
set  answered  their  expectation,  some  of  them  are  eager  for  a  new  order  of 
isiars,  la  hopes  of  a  better  fortune ;  for,  the  wealth  of  a  prince,  though  never 
•o  great,  cannot  satisfy  the  insatiate  ambition  of  some  men.  Bot  if  the 
rsod-will  of  my  subjects  decline  towards  me ;  or  if  their  minds  are  changed, 
beeaoM  I  am  not  profuse  enough  in  my  largesses,  or  for  some  other  trivial 
avise,  what  will  be  the  event,  when  the  malevolent  shall  have  a  successor 
staied,  to  whom  they  may  make  their  grievances  known,  and,  according  to 
their  changeable  disposition,  betake  themselves  thereto  upon  every  fit  occasion 
■stea  may  suit  their  purpose.  What  danger  shall  I  then  be  in,  when  so 
www  fill  a  neighbouring  queen  is  my  successor  ?  The  more  strength  I  add 
Is  ear  in  fixing  her  succession,  the  more  I  detract  from  my  own  security ; 
taica  danger  cannot  he  avoided  by  any  precautions,  or  by  any  limits  of  law ; 
wy,  those  princes  who  have  the  hopes  or  a  kingdom  offered  them,  will  hardly 
aetata  themselves  within  the  bounds  either  of  law  or  equity*  For  my  part, 
fair  successor  should  be  ooee  publicly  declared  to  the  world,  I  should  think 
tyafiairs  very  far  from  being  settled  and  secure."  This  is  the  substance  of 
iaat  took  plane  at  that  conference. 

A  few  nays  after,  the  ambassador  asked  the  queen,  whether  she  would 
vtars  any  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  Scottish  nobility  ?  "  I  have  nothing," 
aid  she, "  at  present  to  reply,  only,  I  commend  their  affection  and  love  to 
Wr  queen ;  but  the  matter  is  of  such  weight,  that  I  cannot  so  soon  give  a  plain 
ad  eierees  answer  to  it ;  however,  when  your  queen  shall  have  done  her 
lury  in  confirming  the  league  which  she  bound  herself  to  ratify,  then  it  will 
•  seaseaabJe  to  try  my  affections  towards  her ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  cannot 
TBtuy  her  in  her  request,  without  abridging  my  own  dignity."  The  ambas- 
aosr  replied,  "  Ho  had  no  command  about  that  affair,  nor  ever  had  any  dia- 
oonewhh  hie  mistress  concerning  it;  neither  did  he  then  propound  his 
pern's  Judgment  concerning  the  right  of  succession,  bnt  his  own,  and  had 
weget  reason*  to  enforce  it  Aa  for  the  confirmation  of  the  league  by  her 
assead,  he  said,  it  was  forced  from  the  queen  of  Scots,  without  the  consent 
f  those  whom  tho  ratifying  or  disannulling  of  it  did  most  highly  concern  i 
wiser  was  it  n  thing  of  such  eonaeqnence,  as  therefore  to  exclude  her  and 
tr  peaterity  from  the  inheritance  of  England.  "  I  do  not  inquire,"  he  ob- 
trted,  M  by  wham,  whan,  bow,  by  what  authority,  or  for  what  reason,  the 
ague  was  made,  beenuae  I  have  no  command  to  speak  of  any  such  subject; 
■t  this  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  even  though  it  were  confirmed  by  the 
■ata  in  ecaaptianee  with  her  husband's  desire,  yet*  since  so  great  a  stress 
<  bid  en  h,  she,  in  time,  may  find  ont  reasons  why  it  should,  and  ought  to 
i  dissolved.  I  apeak  not  this,"  said  he,  '*  in  the  name  of  the  qneen,  but  my 
feat  is  to  shew,  that  our  nobility  have  good  reasons  for  what  they  do ;  that 
K  all  controversies  being  entirely  annihilated,  n  sure  and  lasting  peace  may 
>  tstabhshed  betwixt  us." 

After  much  discourse  upon  the  subject  of  the  league,  the  qoeen  was  brought 
1  this,  mat  ambassadors  should  be  ohoseo  on  both  aides  to  review  it,  and 
*alate  H,  acoording  to  this  outline :  "  That  the  queen  of  Scots  should  ab- 
aia  from  using  the  arms  of  England,  and  from  the  titles  of  England  and 
wand,  as  long  as  the  qoeen  of  England,  or  any  of  her  children,  were  alive, 
a  the  other  side,  tho  queen  of  England  was  to  do  nothing,  either  br 
wawf  or  her  posterity,  winch  might  prejudice  the  queen  of  Scots,  or  impair 
it  of  succession. "    These  were  the  matters  transacted  in  this  embassy ; 


"right 

*  while  they  were  in  treaty  abroad,  for  the  purpose  of  settling;  peace,  sedi- 
m  had  alaaest  broken  out  at  home.  There  was  mass  allowed  to  the  queen 
at  her  fondly,  aa  I  mid  before;  but  when  the  edict  was  published,  one  of 


•  aobttty,  namely,  the  east  of  Arrau,  vehemonilv  opposed  it,  at  which  the 


■am  was  hagfaty  auTronlinl,  though  she  dissembled  her  anger.    Tho  next 
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offence  sbe  took  wu  against  the  people  of  Edinburgh.    It  is  a 
torn  among  tbem  to  choose  their  magistrates  on  the  90th  of 
that  time,  Archibald  Douglas,  the  sheriff,  according  to  custom^ 
that  no  adulterer,  fornicator,  drunkard,  mass-monger,  or 
alter  the  1st  of  October,  should  stay  in  the  town;  and  great 
denounced  against  those  who  proved  disobedient.    When  the  q 
formed  of  this,  sbe  committed  the  magistrates  to  prison,  without 
and  commanded  the  citizens  to  choose  others  in  their  room ;  with- 
tion  to  set  the  gates  open  to  all  her  good  subjects.    This  excited 
indignation  of  some,  and  the  laughter  of  others,  that  flagitiowe 
be  accounted  good  subjects,  and  her  majesty's  most  faithful 
servants.    The  queen,  finding  that  the  citizens  took  this  matter 
than  she  expected,  attempted  greater  matters  by  degree*.    The 
hitherto  been  but  privately  celebrated,  without  any  great 
the  first  of  November,  sbe  added  to  it  all  the  pomp  01  the  popish) 
reformed  ministers  of  the  gospel  took  this  very  ill,  and 
it  in  their  pulpits,  putting  the  nobility  in  mind  of  their  doty.    V 
dispute  arose  among  a  few  in  a  private  boose,  whether  hi 
restrain  idolatry,  which  was  likely  to  spread  and  rain  the  whole 
whether  they  might,  bv  force,  redoce  a  chief  magistrate  to  the  boot 
law,  who  sets  no  limits  to  his  own  arbitrary  will  ?    The  reformed 
pei  listed  constantly  in  their  opinion,  which  had  bc*e  approved  is 
times,  that  a  magistrate  might  be  compelled  by  force  to  the 
his  duty.    The  nobles,  however,  were  more  unsteady  in  their 
either  to  obtain  favour  with  the  qneen,  or  out  of  hopes  of  booowr 
yet,  as  they  were  superior  in  number  and  greatness,  the 
their  side. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  court  was  immersed  io  vice,  and  gave  a 
luxury ;  neither  was  it  awakened  by  what  was  reported  of  the 
inhabiting  the  English  borders,  who,  as  if  by  permission,  took  the 
plundering  openly,  and  killing  all  who  opposed  them.    Ja 
brother,  was  sent  with  a  delegated  power  to  suppress  them ; 
the  opinion  of  many  people,  with  an  intent  to  honour  him,  aa  wvtfc  a 
to  expose  him  to  danger.    For,  as  bis  power  was  distasteful  to  the 
his  innocent  carriage  was  still  more  offensive,  beeaose  h 


her  faults,  and  to  check  her  career  in  tyranny.    But  God,  hcfoual  aff 
hopes,  prospered  Iris  just  endeavours ;  for  be  rang  tweoty-eigwt  of  taw 
robbers,  and  the  rest  he  suppressed,  either  by  the  mere  terror  ofois  ul 
else  by  making  tbem  give  hostages  for  their  good  bohaviom.     Two 
seemed  to  flatter  herself  with  having  gained  some  liberty  by  has  ami 
she  was  not  well  pleased  with  the  present  state  of  things ;  partly  by 
the  controversies  in  religion,  and  partly  beeaose  matters  were  mem  _ 
strictly  than  a  young  woman  could  bear,  who  had  been  edooatod  is  taw 
corrupt  of  all  courts,  where  lawfnl  dominion  was  considered  beweat 
nity  of  princes,  and  as  tbongb  their  freedom  consisted  in  the  slavery 
Hence  she  was  sometimes  heard  to  rive  utterance  to  her  dhumoNioi 
foundation  of  tyranny  seemed  to  be  laid :  for.  whereas  all 
intrusted  their  safety  only  to  the  nobility,  she  determined  to 
guard,  and  being  without  aoy  reasonable  pretext  to  effect  it,  or  a 
colour  for  her  desire,  she  set  up  a  plea  of  courtly  magi 
of  foreign  princes.    The  blameless  deportment  of  her 
uneasiness,  because  It  cut  off  any  opportunity  to  reign 
to  fasten  any  suspicions  upon  him ;  and  also  because  she 
larity  made  her  loose  life  appear  intolerable.    When  she 
pie  were  so  affected,  as  to  consider  her  keeping  of  Bib  gam  da  ft* 
light  of  a  design  to  establish  tyranny,  her  restless  mind 
any  means  whatever,  to  effect  what  she  had  ones  resold  . 
following  stratagem.    She  had  a  brother  named  John,  aa 
not  so  strict  in  life  as  James.    He  was  easily  pwsuadsd  to 
to  the  qoeeo,  and  thereby  endeared  himself  so  amueh  to 
accounted  a  fit  instrument  of  her  disorderly  doings. 
uJcated  her  design  to  him,  in  the  absence  of  J 
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laid  the* ;  then  «u  a  rumour  of  a  tumult  to  be  spread  abroad 
to  the  ssisjfct,  as  if  James  Hamilton,  earl  of  Arrao,  would  have  surprised  the 
queen,  who  had  bat  a  few  men  to  guard  ber,  and  so  hare  carried  her  to  fat* 
cattle,  fourteen  miles  off.  Thi*  story,  they  thought,  would  take  with  the  vul- 
gar, both  because  the  queeo  bad  a  great  aversion  to  him,  and  he  wis  much 
in  Jove  with  ber,  both  widen  were  things  publicly  known.  A  tomalt  there- 
fore woe  evade,  as  the  plot  was  laid,  and  horsemen  seoored  aboot  the  neigh- 
boiirion;  welds,  for  a  good  part  of  the  night,  and,  in  the  morning,  a  guard  was 
set  at  the  eoert-gate,  while  some  fretted,  and  others  smiled  at  the  business. 
Use  authors  of  this  project,  though  they  knew  themselves  that  they  were  not 
believed,  yet  were  mightily  pleased,  as  being  secure  of  the  general  opinion, 
sod  knowing  that  none  there  present  dared  to  oppose  them.  Upon  this 
teginnnon;,  the  court  ran  headlong  into  wantonness  and  luxury ;  notwithstand- 
ing, ea  yet  jostioe  was  equally  administered,  and  offences  were  punished  I  for 
the  cawof  aaaaagemeot  of  affairs  was  la  James,  the  queen's  brother,  who,  for 
L«i«  equity  nod  valour,  was  dear  to  all  men.  He  took  for  his  chief  counsellor, 
William  Maitland,  a  young  man  of  a  penetrating  judgment,  of  which  he  had 
ilrendy  given  ample  proofs,  and  raised  the  expectations  of  men,  that  he 
wooJd  give  still  larger  demonstrations  of  it  In  time  to  come.  Their  united 
nrtmoon  eonnsels  kept  things  quiet  at  home  and  abroad,  and  all  things  went 
D«  no  well  as  good  men  could  wish  ;  while  the  motions  were  oompelled  to  fret 
in wnrdly ,  rather  thao  complain  justly. 

Aanldet  these  things,  a  debate  arose  in  the  court,  wbieh  held  them  in  dis- 
pose lor  three  whole  months.  They  who  had  been  kings  or  regents  in  the 
preceding  times,  had  exhausted  the  public  treasure,  whioh  was  never  great 
in  Seottnnd.  The  queen  was  expensive  to  an  immoderate  degree ;  the  estates 
»r  two  nobility  and  commonalty,  in  the  late  tumults,  were  mightily  wasted ;  so 
tnnt  now  nothing  remained  to  maintain  the  expenses  of  the  court,  but  the  ecde- 
uamiieoJ  revenues.  Upon  this,  the  chief  of  the  clergy  acre  sent  for,  and 
aosne  of  the  principal  nobility  were  added  to  the  number,  of  such  as  could 
riincr  prevail  with  them  by  persuasion,  or  compel  them  by  force.  After  a 
kassar  dispute,  the  clergy  being  overcome  rather  with  the  sense  of  their  own 
wenkneee,  than  the  weight  of  any  reason,  the  conclusion  was,  that  a  third 
pnrt  snooW  be  taken  off  from  the  revenues  of  the  church,  wherewith  the  queen 
issoeJd  maintain  orthodox  ministers,  and  reserve  the  rest  for  her  own  nse. 
rnte  c  oncraiion  was  pleasing  to  none ;  the  rich  ecclesiastics  grudged  that 
iny  of  their  old  revenues  should  be  pared  away ;  while  the  reformed  minis- 
ter* expected  no  good  from  the  aueen ;  and  yet,  after  all,  though  a  great  show 
,  she  did  not  gain  much  by  the  measore ;  for  many  of  the  old  pos- 
hed their  thirds  forgiven ;  several,  both  men  and  women,  had  the 
for  their  household  service  and  expense  paid  out  of  it  for  many  years ; 

fo 


obtained  pensions  and  support  out  of  the  same  for  their 
»td  ears*.  That  winter,  the  queen  created  her  brother  James  earl  of  Marr, 
with)  the  universal  approbation  of  good  men.  Every  one  praised  ber  for  giv- 
nmoar  to  virtue,  and  nobody  could  discommend  ber  that  she  allowed 
pawtisHty  to  propinquity  in  blood ;  while  many  thought  she  bad  done 
the  public,  in  advancing  a  person  to  distinction,  who  was  of  an  illus- 
eek,  and  had  so  highly  deserved  or  his  country,  that  so  he  might  pre- 
over  nubtto  affairs  with  the  greater  authority.  Some,  indeed,  thought 
mast  thin  favour  of  the  queen's  wus  intended  to  reconcile  him  to  her,  who,  she 
was  offended  at  the  carriage  of  the  court  in  his  absence.  Besides  this 
.  be  had  a  wife  provided  for  him,  who  was  Agnes  Keith,  daughter  of 
of  March;  at  winch  marriage  there  was  such  magnificent  feasting, 
luxury,  that  the  minds  of  his  friends  were  very  much 
led  at  it,  and  his  enemies  took  occasion  of  exclaiming  and  venting  their 
;  mad  the  mere,  because  he  had  been  so  temperate  during  all  the  former 
awe*  of  his  Hfe.  Not  long  after  this,  the  title  of  Hurray  was  bestowed  upon 
bane,  ssnmlead  of  Marr,  whtch  was  foand  to  be  the  ancient  right  of  John  Brskine. 
whabnd  been  deprived  first  of  Marr,  and  now  of  Murray,  over  which 
he  had  long  presided  aa  governor,  looked  upon  himself  as  robbed,  in 
,  of  his  patrimony,  and  therefore  levelled  all  his  designs  at  the 
of  hie  rival.    He  had  many  other  motives  for  this,  being  far  the 
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richest  mo  in  all  Scotland,  by  reason  of  the 

received  for  their  services  to  the  crown,  end  having  amo 

the  power  of  bis  family  by  indirect  practices.     First,  ho 

Forbes,  as  I  said  before,  by  false  witness ;  nest,  wbe»  Jamo 

of  James  V.  died  without  children,  bo  obtained  of  tboae  who  eat  at  the 

the  stewardship  of  Murray ;  by  wbioh  means  be  earned  bameeef  as  be*,  mi 

arrived  at  seen  a  piteh  of  g reatness,  that  all  bia  neejhboara  laid  dawa  sua 

opposition,  aod  reeled  quietly  under  hie  authority,  or  rather,  1 

said,  they  tamely  became  his  vassals. 

Bat  whilst  others  submitted  to  him,  either  in  fear  of  danger,  or  in  a 
spirit  to  bear  the  yoke,  be  was  much  troubled  with  the  disregard 
by  one  man,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  with  his  pride.  This  was  James  Macks- 
tosh,  the  chief  of  a  great  family  amongst  the  old  Scots*  He  was  bam  ssl 
brought  op  amongst  the  brutal  bigblendere.  who  lived  npou  pray;  eat  pi 
whether  it  was  by  a  secret  instinct  of  aature,  or  else  by  having  goad  aware* 
tors,  he  attained  soch  a  degree  of  politeness,  modesty,  ami  decency  of  esnv 
vioar,  that  he  aught  be  said  to  vie  with  these  who  bad  the  gieatiat  eat 
bestowed  to  give  them  a  liberal  education.  Gordon,  being  jealous  ef 
young  man's  power,  for  be  knew  he  could  not  use  one  of  so  good  a 
lion  as  an  instrument  for  bis  wicked  purposes,  seised  him  anddm 
threw  him  into  prison ;  bat  not  being  able  to  ind  any  crime  in  aim 
of  death,  it  is  reported  that  he  suborned  some  of  his  friends  to  parasaae  aw 
to  anbmit  himself  and  bis  oaase  to  him ;  as  the  only  way  to  be  Mtrmi 
honourably  from  confinement,  and  to  gain  the  friendship  of  so  patent  a  am 
as  the  chief.    Thus  the  simple  aad  plain-hearted  man  was  decayed 


awn  destruction ;  yet  Gordon,  being  anxious  to  avoid  the  diagram 
would  accrue  to  him  in  beiag  the  author  of  bis  death,  prevailed  with  sweet 
to  bear  the  blame  of  it  She,  being  a  woman  of  a  stem  and  ameeauar  uw> 
lution,  readily  undertook  the  matter ;  and,  in  the  absence  ef  her 
the  poor  innocent  betrayed  young  man  had  his  bead  struck  off.  0b 
hours  were  either  so  astonished  at  this  person's  fate,  or  were  so  aaeacat  er 
briber?,  that  the  whole  country  beyond  the  Caledonians  imbmiond  ■  a» 
jurisdiction  of  Gordon  alone.  He,  therefore,  being  a  man  ambitieas  ef  pent 
and  glory,  took  it  very  ill,  that  James,  earl  of  Murray,  should  he  est  ay  at 
his  rival;  and  being  impatient  of  the  present  stale  of  things,  ha  teak  sffemv 
sSons  to  promote  disturbances,  and  daily  ealemeiated  bia  prooseemgs  »aaV 
lie.  Besides  all  this,  be  presented  a  book,  written  with  hie  own  baas, 
queen,  in  which  he  accused  Marray  of  aiming  nt  tyranny  i  bat  he 
the  charge  with  very  slender  ergumcata. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  country,  and  at  the  saeie  wane,  Ji 
earl  of  Bothwell,  being  much  in  debt,  aad  vary  dchanehed, 
enter  into  an  attempt  against  the  same  earl  of  Murray ;  tar,  haviag 
youth  wantonly  amongst  loose  wosaan  of  the  worst  dcooriptieo,b*  war  a> 
duced  to  that  pass,  as  either  to  raise  a  civil  war,  or  else  to  prevent  m»aai 
poverty  by  some  bold  and  daring  action.  Having  onnstdered  el  wart  • 
compass  his  design  of  disturbing  the  public  peace,  he  thought  H  aw  ant 
nnnrsn  in  irt  Mrnmj  tntl  thr  Flsmiltnni  at  Tsrfsnnn  ,  Isttming 
the  assurance  of  destroying  one  ar  other  of  the  parties  by 
without  caring  which.  In  the  first  place,  he  want  la  Marray. 
voured  to  persuade  him  to  root  oat  the  Hamilloae,  as  n 
aad  obnoxious  to  the  queen,  the  whole  kiagdem,  and  eepeoially  fa 
In  this  object  be  offered  him  his  assistance,  allegrag.  that  the 


not  be  unacceptable  to  the  queen ;  far  that,  besides  the  oeemnan  ssoaei  d 

ef  aVaraaa 


hatred  which  princes  bear  against  their  relations,  as 

her  majesty  bad  sesae  particular  and  just  aaaaa  of  oi 

of  his  affection  to  the  evangelical  dootriae  and  dfteotaJiaa,  ef  worn*  Arias 

the  only  asaertar,  and  far  which  he  had  inoarred  the  hatred  of 

France;  or  else,  by  reason  of  the  hard  words  which  ha  had 

of  her  uncles,  the  marquis  of  Slbsaaf,  then  in  flint  lead 

an  honest  and  oonaoicaUoae  man,  scorned  to  ho  gaily  of  aa  bane  an 

Whereapon,  Hepburn  next  weal  to  the  Hasailtona,  aad  nsTorad  Ms 

them  la  destroy  Money,  whoae  power  they 
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that  la  wan  tie  oaiy  nMn  who  woe  naoheiaela  to  their  hopes,  and  an 
I  to  their  Mteeeeta ;  that  if  he  waa  bat  onoo  taken  away,  the  queen 
west  aeads  ht  in  thair  power,  wheiher  the  would  or  net,  aad  that  the  method 
of  eesnwaaiug  it waa  easy.  The  queen  was  then  at  Falkland,  a  castle  situated 
itstova  of  the  same  name,  near  which  is  a  small  wood,  where  deer,  of  tan 
esters  of  stags,  called,  by  mistake,  fallow-deer  in  the  eonntry,  wore  kept  and 
fed  The  aeeen  might  be  easily  surprised,  as  she  went  thither  every  day,  or 
is  say  aeigebouring  plaoe,  with  a  small  retinue;  at  wbiah  time  it  was  very 
euj  to  destroy  Murray,  being  unarmed,  and  suspecting  no  snob  thing,  and 
to  art  the  royal  peraoo  into  their  hands.  He  qutakiy  gained  over  those 
teen  he  addressed,  and  all,  except  the  earl  of  Arran,  not  oaly  assented  to 
las  proposal,  bat  appointed  a  time  to  perform  the  enterprise.  The  earl,  bow- 
ster,  detailed  two  wickedness,  and  sent  letters  privately  to  Murray,  aoquaint- 
sf  him  with  the  pnrtiealars  of  the  whole  plot.  Murray  wrote  bank  to  him, 
>y  the  same  messenger,  bat  Arran,  being  casually  absent,  the  letters  were 
ritce  to  his  lather ;  who,  upon  holding  a  consultation,  eanaed  his  son  to  bo 
not  up  s  close  prisoner,  from  whence  he  made  bis  escape  by  night,  aad  went 
lovtfds  PamJaad.  As  soon  as  his  flight  became  known,  horsemen  were  sent 
titer  aha  all  over  the  country,  to  bring  bim  back ;  but  be  hid  himself  in  a 
seed,  sad  frustrated  their  expectation  for  that  night,  and  in  the  morning 
nan  to  Falkland,  where  bo  discovered  the  whole  plan  of  tho  treasonable  design. 
Not  long  afterwards,  Botbwell  and  Gavin  Hamilton,  who  had  undertaken 
•its  i  partv  of  men  to  commit  the  fact,  followed  him,  and,  by  the  Queen's 
nuanad,  had  a  guard  set  upon  them  as  prisoners  in  the  castle  of  Falkland. 
(Ve  ftsJity  of  the  project  being  thus  manifest,  and  the  spies  having  also 
taegil  word  that  the  leaders  were  met  at  the  time  and  plaee  mentioned  by 
Lrru,  sad  that  many  horsemen  were  seen  there,  the  earl  waa  asked  to  ex* 
torn  the  order  of  the  plot,  at  which  he  waa  a  little  disturbed  in  bis  mind,  for 
*.  os  the  one  hand,  mightily  doated  on  the  qaeeu,  and  waa  also  n  great 
[rktd  ef  Murray's,  which  made  him  desirous  to  gratify  them.  On  the  other 
die,  however,  his  father  waa  no  had  man,  only  be  bad  been  drawn  too  easily 
ftto  neat  and  difficult  designs ;  wherefore  the  son  was  desirous  of  exempt* 
si  him  from  the  charge  of  tho  conspiracy.  That  night,  whea  be  waa  alone, 
w  tseoahts  were  so  divided  between  piety  and  love,  that  be  was  almost 
kside  anaself ;  his  countenance  and  speech  gave  evident  signs  of  grant  per- 
wheJioa  ef  spirit :  besides  which,  there  were  other  causes  to  afoot  the  young 
msJt  awed.    For,  whereas  he  had  been  brought  np  maguiuoeotly,  aneordiag 

*  the  greainaas  of  his  family,  bis  father,  being  a  covetous  man,  by  the  persua* 
fa*  sf  ssma  eonoeeilors  who  nourished  that  vioe  in  bim,  redwood  him  to  only  one 
*rr»et,  who  before  bad  many  attendants.  They  who  bad  undertaken  to  kill 
■artsy,  «em  sent  to  several  prisons ;  Botbwell  to  Bdinburgh  castle,  Gavin  to 
tokag,  ttt  their  cause  was  tried ;  while  Arran  was  conveyed  to  fit  Andrew's, 
'here  the  queen  was  going,  to  be  kept  in  tho  archbishop's  castle.  In  that 
*"**«  daring  bis  lucid  intervals,  be  wrote  such  wise  and  prudent  letteis  to 
he  qaeeu,  concerning  himself  and  others,  that  many  were  suspicious  ho  had 
fttawjfeited  himself  mad,  only  to  free  bis  father  from  the  treason.  As  for  tho 
ft.  hs  constantly  and  sharply  accused  them ;  insomuch  that,  when  be  waa 
"**ir*t  to  the  council,  aad  so  private  a  conspiracy  could  not  be  proved  by 
«»« testanouiee,  he  proffered  to  fight  with  Botbwell  himself.  About  tho 
*•*  time,  James  Hamilton,  the  father  of  Arran,  first  wrote,  and  after  that 
**"  to  St.  Andrew's  to  the  queen,  earnestly  desiring  her  to  take  sureties 

*  his  soa,  together  with  Botbwell  and  Gavin  Hamilton,  and  leave  them  to 
*■:  hat  he  eooM  not  be  beard.  At  the  same  time,  the  queen  took  Dnmbnr- 
«•  castle,  the  etrongeet  in  all  Scotland,  which  Hamilton  had  bald  ever  since 

*  «ss  regent.  George  Gordon,  being  an  enemy  to  Murray,  now  evinced 
he  greatest  hatred  to  Hamiitoa,  his  son's  father-in-law,  who  was  accused  of 
»  menistat  a  crime,  and  almost  convicted  of  it;  for  be  thought  now  bo  bad  a 
»°d  oaportaaity  to  get  bis  enemy  out  of  tho  way,  especially  whan  two  such 
•Me  nmdliea  wore  joined  to  his  aide.  And  Aral,  ho  ceased  a  tumult  to  bo 
"Md  by  his  friends  in  the  town,  where,  at  that  time,  the  company  waa  but 
•*•  l^pmg  that  Murray  would  come  out  from  the  court,  to  appease  it  by  bra 

«k*tity  %  and  than,  being  iinnrmed^hemirhtbe^a^y^aUU  w^crowd. 

it.  ii 
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This  prefect  did  not  toceeed  at  bt  would  ante  it, 
soma  of  bit  follower*  armed  into  toe  court,  to  prrptiruht  the 
employed  to  slay  Murray,  entered  in  the  evening,  at  be 
lodging  from  tbe  queen,  who  vat  wont  to  keep  aim  lata  at 
time  teemed  Attest,  botb  to  commit  tbe  faet,  and  to  escape  after  H 
When  the  design  wat  discovered  to  Murray,  be  wooid  not  have 
nnlett  he  bad  teen  it  with  hit  eyet;  and,  therefore,  be  got 
mott  faithful  friendt,  and  took  one  or  two  of  the  Gordons  in  taser 
at  be  groped  with  bit  bead  in  the  passage.    Tbe  case  betop 
queen,  Gordon  wat  tent  for,  who  pretended  that  tome  of  bit 
they  were  going;  home,  had  armed  themselves ;  bat,  ope* 
other,  were  detained.    This  excuse  wat  rather  received  than 
to  they  departed  for  that  time.    The  tame  summer,  by  tbe 
ambassadors  on  botb  sides,  it  wat  proposed  that  the  qaeene  of 
England  should  have  an  interview  at  York,  there  to  debate  ataay 
dispute.    Bat  when  they  were  almost  ready  for  their  journey .  tb* 
pot  off  till  another  time.    Tbe  cause  of  deferriag  the  euaaarwaoi 
monly  reported  to  be,  that  tbe  duke  d'Aumale,  one  of  tbe  bi 
Guises,  had  intercepted  and  opened  tbe  letters  of  tbe  Kagtith 
then  at  tbe  French  court ;  and  that  by  bit  meant,  principally,  the 
ship,  which  carried  another  ambassador,  wat  taken  and  plundered.    Fori 
wrongs  and  injuries,  matters  being  likely  to  end  in  n  war  with  Pi 
queen  went  from  St  Andrew's  to  Edinburgh,  forwarding  Arran  taaabmr  ah* 
where  be  wat  tent  prisoner  to  the  oattle.    In  the  mean  time.  Ji 
brother,  went  to  Hawick,  a  great  market-town  in  those  parte,  aad 
prised  fifty  of  tbe  chief  banditti,  who  were  met  together,  and  did  ami 
of  his  coming ;  which  struck  tneh  a  terror  into  tbe  rest,  throngbowt  a 
track,  that  the  whole  country  wat  quieter  for  tome  time  after.  Bat  aw  i 
procured  him  tbe  love  and  reverence  of  good  men,  no  did  it  dairy 
more  excite  tbe  mindt  of  the  envioot  to  his  destruction ;  for  three 
families  had  already  projected  bit  ruin,  and  tbe  aeoetstoo  of  the 
the  plot  made  a  fourth ;  for  they,  being  Hilling  to  restore  tbe  old 
gion,  and  knowing  they  could  never  effect  it  as  long  at  Murray 
ployed  their  utmost  endeavours  to  remove  him  out  of  the  vav. 


current  circumstances  contributed  to  make  the  attempt 
dally  because  tbe  French  wbo  had  accompanied  the  qaeen  to 
returned  home,  related  there  what  great  ioterott  and  power 
tossed ;  bow  unquiet  bit  mind  wat,  and  what  promises  of  aawaatamao  he  had 
made  for  tbe  restoration  of  matt ;  all  which  things  they  aggravated  an  nam 
discourse  to  the  utmost  height*  Accordingly,  this  matter  was)  dewoaad  by  m* 
papists  iu  tbe  French  court,  and  the  following  method  of  aft  tiling  it  nenahvd 
upon.  They  wrote  to  the  queen,  to  cherish  the  inflamed  spirit  of 
large  promises ;  aad  that  tbe  should  rather  pretend,  than  _ 
hit  ton  John ;  that  to,  being  hoodwinked  with  that  nope,  they 
whither  they  pleated ;  and  they  alto  gave  her  tbe  names  of  1 
whom  they  had  a  mind  should  be  destroyed*  Besides  this,  lettera 
pope  and  cardinal  wore  teat  to  her  to  the  tamo  effect ;  for,  wl 
nue  wat  not  sufficient  to  maiotain  that  immoderate  laxury  to 
used  herself,  she  craved  tome  pecuniary  aid  of  tbe  pope,  uadi 
managing  a  war  against  those  wbo  bad  revolted  from  the  ebawcik  of 
The  reply  of  tbe  pope  wat  somewhat  ambiguoua,  but  the 
more  plainly,  that  the  should  not  want  money  for  tbe  war ;  yet  oa 
those  persons  mutt  be  first  killed  ajnose  names  were  given  her  ia  a 
The  queen  shewed  these  letters  to  Murray,  and  to  the  tost  owsagi 
slaughter;  either  beoaote  she  thought  they  would  have  i 
another  way,  or  else  to  make  them  believe  nor  tineere  la  tbe 
professed  for  them,  since  the  did  not  conceal  from  them  any  of  bar 
eels.  Thereupon,  ail  other  things  being  fitted  for  the  attempt,  the  . 
tended  a  greatdeaire  to  visit  tbe  parts  of  Scotland  which  lie 


Oordon  proaeotod  her  desire  by  bit  forward  invitation.  Allan*, 


hieh  was  oa  tbe  thirteenth  of  Aogast.Govdoaawmiaa 
•  "maty  upM  t,  aad  canning  withal,  utod  alike*  art  taai&eut  the 
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•«v«H  to  IkiMaiWr  secret  tkmfhutts  to  iooBiMtbeiB  to  korowa  party.  She 
kaew  well  enough,  that  tbe  designs of  princes  we  liable  to  be  changed  by  small 
orideate ;  neither  was  sbe  ignorant  bow  tbe  queen  bad  stood  affected  a  little 
before,  towards  both  M array  and  Gordon ;  for  while  hating  then  both,  sbo 
hud  aoanetlmos  deliberated  privately  with  herself,  which  of  them  she  should 
lestroy  first.  Sbe  conld  not  endnre  the  innocence  of  Murray,  as  beiog  a 
rorh  to  her  Hcentionsness ;  snd  as  for  Gordon,  sbe  was  well  acquainted  with 
»t»  perawJoasuess  against  her  father  first,  and  next  to  her  mother ;  besides 
vhich,  sbe  had  some  reason  to  fear  his  power.  But  as  tbe  letters  of  her 
mdes  and  tbe  pope  urged  her  rather  to  destroy  Murray,  of  which  Gordon 
ens  oot  Ignorant,  be,  therefore,  to  cast  tbe  balance,  promised  hv  his  wife  to 
f^terc  the  Romish  religion.  Tbe  queen  was  glad  of  this ;  yet  there  was  one 
mpedianent,  though  not  a  great  one,  that  kept  her  from  assenting  to  him. 
rtii«  was,  that  she  did  not  think  it  consistent  with  ber  booonr  to  bo  recon- 
4led  to  his  son  John,  who  had,  a  few  days  before,  been  committed  to  prison 
ror  a  tumult  raised  at  Edinburgh,  but  made  his  escape.  The  queen,  there* 
tare,  declined  the  overtures  of  Gordon,  unless  his  son  returned  to  Stirling,  to 
be  there  n  prisoner  of  state,  at  least  for  a  lew  days ;  and  sbe  insisted  upon  this, 
not  no  much  for  the  cause  which  was  pretended,  as  that  sbe  might  bare  ber 
way;  dear  when  Murray  was  killed,  and  might  not  be  compelled  to  marry 
white  her  lover  was  absent  Gordon,  though  willing  to  satisfy  the  queen,  yet 
made  souse  scrtrple  to  give  op  bis  son  as  a  pledge  into  the  hands  of  a  maa 
who  was  most  adverse,  of  all  others,  to  his  designs.  This  was  John,  earl  of 
Mar,  the  uncle  of  Murray,  and  governor  of  Stirling  castle;  and  Gordon  wan 
tbe  snore  reluctant  to  comply  with  tbe  demand,  because  be  was  uncertain 

the  qaeen  would  take  the  murder  when  it  should  be  committed.    Whilst 
earning  wits  were  endeavouring  to  impose  one  upon  another,  and  were 

illy  suspicious— tbe  queen  affirming  that  the  delay  in  despatching  the 

ttnr  was  not  owing  to  her,  though  sbe  used  no  expedition ;  John  Gordon, 
to  anew  himself  officious,  and  to  watch  all  events,  got  together  about  one 
thousand  of  bis  friends  and  tenants,  well  armed,  and  quartered  them  up  and 
down  io  the  neighbourhood,  near  the  town.  But  Murray,  though  be  had  not 
aneeh  help  at  hand,  and  saw  that  all  these  things  were  prepared  for  his 
rwia,  of  which  design  be  had  received  advice  by  bis  friends,  both  from  tbe 
F reach  and  English  courts,  yet,  iu  the  day-time,  performed  bis  nsuai  services 
to  the  qween,  in  whom  he  placed  oo  confidence,  and  at  night  had  only  one  or  two 
of  his  servants  to  watch  in  his  chamber.  Being,  however,  often  informed  of 
the  plots  of  his  enemies  against  him,  be,  by  tbe  help  of  those  who  were  still 
trwe  to  his  interest,  disappointed  all  their  purposes  without  any  noise. 

Anoojt  the  same  time,  Bothwdl  was  let  down  by  a  rope,  oot  of  a  window, 
end  so  escaped  from  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  Meanwhile,  matters  remained 
at  a  stand  in  Aberdeen,  by  reason  of  the  dissimulation  on  both  sides.  The 
qeeea  intending  to  make  a  further  progress,  was  iovited  by  John  Leslie,  a  noble- 
anaa  nod  friend  of  tbe  Gordons,  to  bis  house,  about  twelve  miles  off:  which 
betas;  n  lonesome  place,  seemed  to  them  most  favourable  for  tbe  murder.  Bat 
Leatte,  who  knew  their  secret  design,  entreated  them  not  to  lay  so  great  a 
bread  of  infamy  on  himself  and  family,  as  that  be  of  ail  men  should  betray 
the  queen's  brother,  a  man  who  waa  not  otherwise  bad,  and  against  whom  be 
had  no  private  grudge.  Tbe  next  night  they  spent  quietly  enough  at  Rolhie- 
ntay,  a  towo  of  tbe  Abernethies,  because  the  day  after  they  determined  to 
lodge  at  Strathbogie,  a  castle  of  tbe  Gordons ;  so  that  they  deferred  the  murder 
till  that  time,  because  there  all  would  be  in  their  power.  In  their  journey, 
Gordon  bud  a  long  discourse  with  the  queen ;  and  at  last  came  to  this,  plainly 
to  deaire  her  majesty  to  pardon  his  son  John ;  for  that,  being  a  young  man,  and 
ignorant  of  tbe  laws,  he  had  made  bis  escape  oat  of  prison,  into  which  be  was 
east  for  no  higher  offence  than  being  concerned  in  a  commotion,  of  whioh  be 

oot  the  oris  inal  author.  But  tbe  queen  urged,  that  her  authority  would  be 
,  unless  his  sen  returned  at  least  for  some  days,  and  submitted  to  be 
in  another  prison,  though  a  larger  one ;  that  so  Ins  former  fault  being, 
no  it  were,  expiated,  he  might  be  discharged  io  a  more  handsome  way. 
TVoagh  this  was  but  a  slight  demand,  yet  Gordon,  who  was  unwilling  to  lose 

opportunity  of  ooujurttttng  the  designed  deed,  obstinately  refused  to 


histoby  or  scotund. 

ply  with  it,  either  that  be  all  gat  east  the  blame  «t  the 
a?  the  oueen  should  aot  approve  it  after  being  com  aw  tied; 
should  be  done  in  the  ebeenoe  of  bis  eon,  though  sbe  wee  set 
be  might  then  be  kept  as  an  hostage.    The  queen  was  so  moan 
Ibis  obstinaejr  of  Gordon,  that  when  she  was  almost  ia  sight  of  bis 
tamed  aside,  and  went  another  waj.    Thus  the  whole  plot,  wfaJcm,  as 
thought,  bad  been  wisely  contrived,  was  now  qaite  evertbro 
to  Inverness ;  for  there,  besides  Gordon's  being  lord* president  for  tJbe 
aistration  of  justice,  be  also  commanded  the  queen's  castle,  that 
ea  a  high  bill,  and  overlooked  the  town ;  besides  which,  all  the 
qnarter  weie  bis  vassals.    It  was  the  intention  of  the  uoeea  to 
her  residence  in  the  castle,  bnt  sbe  was  prevented  by  the  guards, 
her  uneasy  that  sbe  should  be  obliged  to  lodge  la  an  unfortified 
tin  mean  time,  Huntlv's  son  bad  about  one  thoosand  choice  ~ 
arms,  together  with  a  promiscuous  multitude  from  the  parts 
the  queen,  taking  counsel  from  her  present  eUcumstaaeos,  set  a 
the  avenues  of  the  town ;  and  commanded  the  ships  which  bad 
provisions,  to  ride  ready  in  the  river,  that,  if  her  guards 
might  have  a  retreat  to  them.    In  the  middle  of  the  aught, 
•eat  out  by  Huntly,  and  the  first  watch  let  them  pass  ea  purpeee, 
came  to  a  narrow  passage,  where  they  were  all  surrounded 
Among  the  highlanders,  the  tribe  of  Mackintosh*  as  soon  as  they 
that  they  were  to  light  against  the  queen,  forsook  Huatly,  and 
the  day  alter  into  the  town.    A  great  number  of  the  other 
when  tbey  heard  of  the  danger  of  their  sovereign,  party  hy  pi 
partly  of  their  own  accord,  came  ia,  and  especially  the  Presets 
two  valiant  families  in  those  countries.    The  queen  being] 
any  force,  began  to  blockade  the  castle,  aad  as  the  besieged 
roue  eaeagb,  neither  was  the  place  well  fortified,  or  prepared  fa 
was  surrendered  to  her.    The  chief  persons  that  defended  it 
death,  bat  the  rest  were  seat  to  their  respective  homes.    The 
eame  ia  from  all  parts ;  upon  whose  arrival  others  were  permitted  tn 
and  so,  on  the  fourth  day  after,  with  a  guard  of  suaMeot  strength, 
back  to  Aberdeen.    There,  being  freed  from  fear,  she  was  mightily 
with  hatred  against  Gordon ;  aad,  being  eager  for  revenge, 
wardly  received  her  brother  into  favour,  pretending  that  her 
wholly  on  him ;  and  sbe  svea  endeavoured  also  to  persuade 
safety  and  life  consisted  ia  his  security.    Hereupon,  Gordoa  peroeii 
the  whole  face  of  the  court  was  altered;  that  the  earl  of  Murray, 
designed  for  the  slaughter,  was  now  in  great  esteem ;  while 
from  the  summit  of  his  aspiring  hopes,  and  made  the  object 
hatred ;  and,  thinking  be  was  soak  beyond  aay  possibility  of  a 
don,  had  recourse  to  desperate  counsels.    He  thought  no  remedy 
better  for  bis  present  danger,  than  by  all  means  to  get 
power ;  aad  though  he  knew  be  sboald  grievously  offend  bar  at 
the  attempt,  yet  be  did  not  despair,  thinking  a  woman's  heart  saiga*  be 
flexible  in  time,  by  attentions,  lattery,  and  the  marriage  of  bee  sum,  of 
her  uncles  were  supposed  to  be  the  contrivers. 

This  design  he  communicated  to  his  friends,  aad  resolved,  by 
or  other,  to  remove  Murray  out  of  the  way  ;  for  if  that  could  be 
pllshed,  there  was  none  besides  to  whom  the  queea  would  commit  the 
meat,  or  who  was  able  to  manage  it    His  spies  gave  aim 
thing  was  practicable ;  and,  amongst  others,  George  Gordoa,  earl  of 
land,  who  was  la  daily  attendance  at  court,  and  by  preteadiag  awm 
the  queea,  was  enabled  to  search  oat  all  her  counsels,  of  widow, 
the  agency  of  ssessengers  proper  for  the  purpose,  be  aequaiatod  Huejtty ;  so*. 
be  did  not  only  observe  the  opportunity  of  tie*  aad  phase,  bat  also 
bis  assistance  to  elect  it    Besides,  as  the  Iowa  lay  opea  oa 
exposed  to  aay  private  attempt ;  and  the  iaaeettaats  being 


by  bribery,  interested  by  alliances*  or  terrified  by  danger,  wore  aot  hi 
make  any  opposition.  The  havjriuaders  were  ha  general  disesassad; 
being  with  the  earl  of  Murray  bat  a  few,  aad  tbey  tea  easae  svusa  i 
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parts,  whom  fee  did  Ml  moon  fear  to  disoblige ;  and,  seeiag  all  tat  neighbour* 
tag  countries  were  in  kit  power,  Ihc  matter  might  ba  transacted  witboat 
bloodshed,  so  that  only  oaa  man's  death  would  put  the  queen  into  Ua  baada  j 
while  the  othar  wounds  might  ba  easily  cared*  These  tolas; s  drove  him  on 
to  attempt  the  matter ;  bat  when  the  way  to  aeeompiiab  it  was  ready  fixed, 
tome  letters  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland  sod  John  Leslie  were  intercepted* 
raid)  discovered  the  whole  intrigue.  Sutherland,  upon  the  discovery,  fled  3 
fret  Leslie  acknowledged  his  fault,  and  obtained  pardon,  and  ever  after,  aa 
oag  as  be  lived,  performed  true  and  faithful  service  both  to  the  queen  and  king. 
Eluutly,  who  with  a  great  body  of  men  waited  the  event  of  his  design,  in  a 
ilaee  almost  inaccessible  by  reason  of  the  marshes  that  lay  round  there,  by 
he  advice  of  bis  friends  determined  to  retreat  to  the  moon  tains ;  bnt  many 
4  the  neigueouriag  nobility  then  with  the  oueen,  being  bis  friends,  be  trusted 

0  their  premises,  sad  therefore  altered  bis  resolution,  and  determined  to 
tbide  the  sacess  of  a  battle  in  that  advantageous  place.    Murray  had  scarce 

1  hundred  horse  in  which  he  could  confide ;  bnt  there  followed  him  of  the 
leeles  then  present,  James  Douglas,  earl  of  Morton,  and  Patrick  Lindsay; 
rith  wham  he  marched  forth  against  the  enemy ;  the  rest  consisted  of 
ouatrymen  of  the  neighbourhood,  about  eight  hundred,  and  as  Hunlly  bad 
or  the  meat  part  corrupted  them  before,  they  were  more  likely  to  draw  on 
If  array  "a  men  to  their  ruin,  than  to  give  them  any  aid ;  yet  they  made  a 
nighty  boast,  and  were  loud  in  their  expressions,  promising,  that  they  would 
tassel  ves,  without  any  other  help,  subdue  the  enemy ;  and  that  the  others 
hoald  have  nothing  to  do  bat  to  look  on,  and  stand  as  spectators  of  their 
ctions.  Some  horsemen  were  tent  before  to  guard  all  the  passages  about 
ac  saarah,  that  Huntlv  might  not  escape.  The  real  marched  softly  after; 
ted  tbowgb,  the  night  before,  many  of  Gordon's  men  bad  slipped  away,  yet 
e  had  still  with  him  above  three  hundred,  who  maintained  themselves  in 
Mr  pants.  When  Murray  came  thither,  be  stood  with  his  party  in  rank  and 
veer,  aw  a  small  hill,  where  be  overlooked  all  the  marsh  j  the  rest,  as  they 
rare  advancing  towards  the  enemy,  gave  evident  tokens  of  treachery,  putting 
ought  of  heath  in  their  caps,  which  plant  grows  in  abundance  ia  those  parts, 
hat  they  might  he  known  by  the  opposite  party.  When  they  eatne  near.  Hunt* 
?  >  men,  as  being  seonre  of  success,  hastened  to  them,  and  seeing  the  adverse 
ray  disordered  by  the  traitors,  and  pat  to  flight,  that  they  might  more  niau 
ly  porsoc  them,  threw  away  their  lances,  and  with  their  drawn  swords,  to  ter* 
ir>  teoee  ranks  that  stood,  they  cried  out,  Treason,  treason !  and  poured  in  with 
reat  violence  upon  the  enemy.  The  traitors,  thinking  that  they  should  also 
at  to  flight  the  standing  party,  made  haste  towards  it.  Bat  Murray  per- 
ntieg  no  hope  in  flight,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  to  die  nobly,  cries! 
at  m  his  men  to  hold  out  their  lances,  and  net  let  those  who  were  reaming 
way  come  in  amongst  tbero.  They,  being  unexpectedly  excluded  from  both 
irnc*,  paaaed  by  ia  great  disorder.  But  Hontly's  men,  who  now  thought  the 
utter  ended,  and  the  victory  sure,  when  they  saw  a  party,  though  not  small, 
landing  in  a  terrible  manner,  with  their  pikes  forward,  and  that  the  reat,  who 
rem  making  towards  them,  were  in  confusion,  and  quite  out  of  order,  and  cooldf 
at  cocao  to  close  quarters,  by  reason  of  the  length  of  their  spears,  being 
track  with  a  andden  terror,  fled  as  swiftly  aa  they  bad  pursued  before.  The 
cotters  peraehrlng  this  change  of  fortune,  pressed  upon  them  in  their  flight, 
ad  aa  if  willing  to  make  amends  for  their  former  malt,  now  made  all  the 
laughter  of  the  day.  There  were  one  eendred  and  twenty  of  Hontly's  men 
lain,  and  one  hundred  taken  prisoners  \  not  aa  moch  aa  a  man  of  the  other 
ray  being  seat  Among  the  prisoners  were  Hontly  himself,  with  his  two 
on*,  John  and  Adam ;  the  father  being  an  old  man,  fat  and  corpulent,  died 
ft  the  bands  of  those  who  took  him,  and  the  rest  were  brought  to  Aberdeen 
ite  at  eight,  Murray  had  appointed  a  minister  of  the  Eospcl  to  wait  for  ail 
Mora ;  where,  In  the  first  ptaee,  he  gave  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  who,  of 
is  mercy  alone,  and  beyond  all  human  expectation,  without  any  strength  or 
'f  100m  of  man,  bad  delivered  him  and  his  people  out  of  §0  imminent  a  dan- 
er.  Afterwards,  he  want  to  the  court,  where,  though  many  congratulated 
hs,  yet  h  was  observed  that  the  queen  gave  no  sign  of  joy  at  all,  either  ha 
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A  few  days  after  this,  John  Gordon  wm  pat  to  death,  who  was 
pitied  sod  lamented ;  for  ho  was  a  manly  youth,  very  hasdaemt,  ami  ** 
entering  od  the  prime  of  his  age ;  not  so  much  designed  for  the  royal  bed.  u 
deceived  by  the  false  prospect  of  it ;  bat  what  moved  no  leas  tndigaauas  taw 
pity,  was  the  manner  in  which  he  was  mangled  by  an  onshilfnl  eweanMcr. 
The  qoeen  beheld  his  death  with  many  tear* ;  but  as  she  was  prone  is  ouv 
ceal  and  eoooterfeit  affections,  varions  remarks  were  made  open  bar  end 
and  passion ;  and  the  rather,  because  most  people  knew  that  she  hafts*  her 
brother  no  less  than  she  did  Huntly.    Adam  was  pardoned  on  aeesaat  at  hi 

2ooth ;  George,  the  eldest  son,  in  this  desperate  case,  fled  from  his  boast  a 
is  father-in-law,  James  Hamilton,  there  to  shelter  himself,  or  else  la  semi 
pardon  through  his  mediation.  As  for  Gordoo's  followers,  they  were  trcaftsJ 
inst  as  the  degrees  of  their  guilt  were,  more  or  less;  some  were  fined, stem 
banished  the  land ;  and  some  again  were  sent  into  remote  parts  of  tat  Ur 
dom,  that  they  might  raise  no  more  commotions  at  home ;  bat  those  whs  hnJ  u# 
good  fortune  to  bate  powerful  intercessors,  received  a  full  pardon  far  law 
offences,  and  were  taken  into  former  grace  and  favour.  Matters  bang  dm 
settled,  or  at  least  appeased  for  the  present,  the  rest  of  the  winter  waufes 
in  peace. 

The  27th  day  of  November,  Botbwell,  who  had  escaped  oot  of  prissa,  vw 
by  a  proclamation  commanded  to  surrender  himself  again ;  bat  as  he  4U  a« 
obey  the  mandate,  he  w as  deol ared  a  pu blic  enemy .  When  the  oneea  rctarsri 
from  Aberdeen  to  Perth,  James  Hamilton  came  to  her,  to  beg  pardaa  av  at 
son-in-law,  George  Gordon ;  but  though  be  had  a  gracious  answer,  yet  at  su 
forced  to  give  up  bis  kinsman,  who  was  sent  prisoner  to  Dunbar;  ani  u* 
next  year  after,  which  was  1683,  on  the  26th  of  January,  bo  was  bfoajet  v 
Edinburgh,  where  he  was  condemned  for  high  treason,  and  then  sent  aid  a 
his  former  place  of  confinement. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  there  came  oat  a  piodamatsoo,  that  at  In* 
should  be  eaten  in  Lent,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine.  The  pretence  aw  tbs 
was  not  any  thing  of  religion,  but  for  civil  advantage  only.  The  sjwssiswe 
of  St  Andrew's,  because  be  did  not  forbear  to  bear  and  any  mass,  after  a* 
edict  made  at  the  coming  in  of  the  queen,  was  committed  prisoner  u>  or 
castle  of  Edinburgh;  and  some  other  ecclesiastics,  who  were  gailry  af  ut 
same  fault,  were  punished  slightly,  yet  were  threatened  to  be  more  snrt*! 
treated  if  they  offended  in  the  same  way  again. 

And  now  came  the  day  for  the  session  of  parliament,  which  was  swnavawi 
to  be  held  on  the  20th  of  May,  where  the  queen,  with  the  crown  os  htv  scat. 
and  in  her  royal  robes,  went  in  great  pomp  to  the  senate-boose ;  waka  aft* 
to  many  would  bnve  been  a  greater  novelty,  bad  not  men  been  atsansnH 
to  bear  the  government  of  women  to  the  days  both  of  her  mother  ani  p"** 
mother.  In  that  assembly  some  statutes  were  made  in  favour  oftheiiaiinH* 
and  some  coiners  were  punished.  After  this,  the  queen  spent  the  rest  at  tat 
summer  in  Athol,  where  9b^  took  the  diversion  of ' 


At  the  end  of  autumn,  Matthew  Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox,  with  the  esses* 
leave,  returned  to  Scotland,  having  been  unworthily  deserted  by  laessss* 
France,  in  the  22d  year  after  hu  departure,  as  I  said  before ;  and  tat  ant 

Car,  which  was  1664,  in  the  month  of  January,  at  a  convention  of  ibeeiner*. 
Id  almost  for  that  very  purpose,  his  baiiishment  was  reversed,  and  his  fas* 
were  restored,  the  qoeen  seconding  that  remission  with  many  favonrabk  «***> 
nod  repenting  the  numerous  and  great  services  which  the  earl  had  eeet  * 
ber  in  her  very  infancy ;  she  having  been  delivered  oot  of  the  beads  of  h* 
enemies,  and  advanced  to  the  throne,  by  his  means.  Afterwards  Bear)  as 
ton  came  oot  of  England  into  Scotland,  on  the  12tb  of  February,  hattac  drw 
obtained  a  passport  for  three  months.  The  queen  of  Scots  reached  &* 
young  man  very  graciously,  being  of  high  descent,  very  beautiful,  and  tat  •* 
of  ber  aoat  She  took  snob  a  delight  in  his  company,  that  the  commas  *"* 
was,  she  would  marry  him ;  neither  were  the  nobility  against  it,  becaast  tf*i 
saw  thnt  many  advantages  would  redound  to  Britain  by  the  emniajt.*  A 
could  be  made  with  the  qoeen  of  England's  consent— both  parties  briar  sfi^ 
In  ber  in  an  equal  degree  of  eonsangninity .  Elisabeth,  on  her  **•*»  urn  s»  * 
from  being  against  It,  that  she  was  rather  inclined  to  rppoar  thw  afJbsf  d  *. 
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id  to  secure  same  credit  to  herself  in  making  the  Match.  Beeidts,  the  fen* 
ed  that  in  promoting  this  unequal  marriage,  the  should  aeeare  her  own 
dvantnge,  by  humbling  the  power  of  her  relation,  and  keeping  it  from  lav 
rasing  to  a  degree  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  neighbouring  states, 
at  when  every  thing  wu  settled,  there  fell  out  an  unlucky  business,  which 
little  retarded  all,  and  turned  every  thing  as  it  were  upside  down.  To  make 
is  plain,  I  must  deduce  the  original  story  a  little  higher. 
There  was  one  David  Riasio,  who  was  a  native  of  Turin,  in  Savoy.  His 
ther  being  honest,  but  poor,  got  a  mean  livelihood  for  himself  and  family,- 
f  teaching  young  people  the  first  grounds  of  music;  and  having  no  other 
ttriasoay  to  leave  bis  children,  he  made  them  all,  of  both  acxes,  skilful 
the  name  profession.  David  waa  one  of  them,  who,  being  in  the  prime  of 
a  yoerta,  and  having  a  good  voiee,  placed  some  hopes  in  his  art  of  bettering 
3  fortune.  He  therefore  went  to  Nice,  to  the  duke  of  Savoy's  court,  which 
lace  that  prince  bad  lately  obtained ;  bat  his  entertainment  there  waa  not 
•swerable  to  his  hopes ;  however,  while  contriving  every  way  to  relieve  him* 
U  in  his  penary,  it  was  his  chance  to  become  acquainted  with  Horatio, 
bo,  by  the  duke's  oommand,  was  then  preparing  for  a  voyage  to  Scotland* 
hither  Riasio  accompanied  him ;  and  when  Moretto,  who  was  a  man  of  no 
real  estate,  looked  upon  his  service  as  unnecessary  and  useless,  he  resolved 
»  stay  in  Scotland,  and  try  bis  fortune  there,  especially  because  he  had 
card  that  the  aoeon  took  great  delight  in  musie,  and  waa  not  ignorant  of  the 
iements  of  it  herself!  Accordingly,  to  make  way  to  her  presence,  he  first 
retailed  with  her  musicians,  of  whom  many  were  French,  to  admit  him  into 
betr  society ;  and,  having  played  bis  part  onee  or  twice,  be  was  liked  very 
ell,  whereupon  he  was  made  one  of  their  set  and  company ;  and  be  so  com- 
lied  «ith  the  qoeen's  humour,  that,  partly  by  Battering  her,  and  partly  by 
loder mining  others,  he  grew  high  in  her  favour,  and,  in  consequence,  pro* 
ured  the  extreme  hatred  and  envy  of  his  fellow-musicians.  Neither  was  he 
unteot  with  this  favourable  turn  of  fortune,  but  he  despised  his  equals  also, 
tod,  by  sly  insinuations  and  accusations,  wormed  them  out  of  their  places ; 
sea  be  rose  higher,  and  began  to  treat  aboot  matters  of  state,  till,  by  degrees, 
*  *aa  made  secretary ;  and,  by  that  means,  had  an  opportunity  of  private 
•at erse  with  the  queen,  apart  from  others. 

The  sadder  advancement  of  this  man  from  a  low  and  almost  beggarly 
ntate,  to  so  much  power,  wealth,  and  dignity,  afforded  matter  of  discourse 
to  the  people ;  for  his  fortune  was  beyond  his  virtue,  and  his  arrogance,  con* 
inapt  of  Ida  equals,  and  contention  with  his  superiors,  above  his  fortune. 
Hiis  vanity  of  the  man,  which  was  inflated  to  madness,  was  much  increased 
tod  nourished  by  the  flattery  of  the  nobility,  who  sought  his  friendship, 
coarted  him,  admired  his  judgment,  walked  before  his  lodgings,  and  even 
"tended  his  levee.  But  Murray  alone,  who  had  no  dissimulation  in  his 
fc»ru  was  so  far  from  fawning  on  him,  that  he  gave  him  many  a  sour  lookf 
•kich  troubled  the  quern  aa  mueb  aa  it  did  Riasio  himself;  while  he,  on  the 
other  band,  to  uphold  himself  in  his  station  againat  the  bated  of  the  great, 
applied  himself  with  great  adulation  to  the  noble  youth  who  was  destined  to  be 
u*  qeeea's  hoaband ;  by  which  meana  he  came  to  be  so  familiar  with  him,  as  to 
be  admitted  to  bis. chamber  and  bedside,  and  to  a  secret  conference  with  him  s 
•here,  taking  advantage  of  bia  unwary  credulity  and  forwardness  to  compass 
b"  desire*,  be  persuaded  aim  that  he  waa  the  chief  oecaaioo  of  her  majesty's 
piariag  her  affections  upon  him ;  besides  which,  he  threw  in  seeds  of  discord 
taai&t  him  and  Murray  every  day,  thinking,  that  if  the  latter  waa  but 
remotes,  be  should  pass  the  residue  of  his  life  without  any  injury  or  du- 
tarbance. 

There  waa  now  muoh  talk  abroad,  not  only  of  the  queen's  marriage  with 
Heary,  sad  cf  hia  secret  recourse  to  her,  but  also  of  the  too  great  familiarity 
tavixt  her  and  David  Riasio.  Meanwhile,  Murray,  who,  by  bis  plain  down- 
nfki  advice  to  bis  sister,  gained  nothing  but  her  ill-will,  resolved  to  leave  the 
*«t,  that  ao  he  might  not  be  thought  the  author  of  what  waa  acted  there ;  and 
tbeqaeen  was  willing  enoogh  that  so  severe  an  observer  of  her  notions  should 
*iwdrav,  especially  in  a  season  whilst  she  waa  strengthening  the  contrary 
i*5**;  for  aha  recalled  those  who  ware  banished,  namely,  Bothweil  from 
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Franco,  aad  Qeorgc  Garden,  eail  of  Sna^riaasi, from  iPlnndeis. 
released  the  other  George  Gordon,  mm  of  the  tail  ef  Houwy,  out  ef 
Md  restored  hiai  to  Ms  former  place  end  dignity.  Oa  she  retefeef 
from  France,  Murray  accused  him  of  the  Weeelmroue  prcoveee  vfcmh  he  set 
lately  committed  against  Mm;  sad  some  of  those  noblemen  am)  s^esfesn. 
woo  were  hie  familiars  abroad,  were  witnesses  atniast  Mm.  Tee  matter  tnat 
clear  and  Leinoos,  to  a  greet  degree  of  enormity,  a  day  wee  se- 
tae trial ;  bat  lee  qeeen  first  desk  ewfaeetry  with  her  brother  to 
the  prosecution,  which  be  ralbeed,  judging  hie  credit  to  be 
arbich  way  soever  the  balance  should  incline*  Upon  this,  the 
fetters  to  many  of  the  nobility,  desiring  them  aot  to  appear  at 
peiated ;  ead  ae  Alexander*  earl  of  Gleooalrn,  the  iatieeate  friend  of  ■< 
wae  pun**  by  Stirttaf ,  ebe  sent  for  bltn  oat  of  the  way  to  her ;  yoc  off  poj 
men  were  eo  weH  agreed  ia  the  ease,  that  Botbwell  being  prejudged  eod  co> 
iemacd  beforehand  ia  Me  owe  oonseienee,  aad  moved  with  the  g< 
atioo  of  the  wicked  attempt,  darst  aot  abide  the  trial.  This  savour  of 
people  to  Money,  eo  enraged  the  qaeea's  mlad  agaiast  hiss,  thai  aba 
Ms  long-premeditated  ead ;  aad  the  manner  wbicli  she  took  to  soeemmish  it  •» 
this.  Murray  was  to  be  seat  for  to  Perth,  where  the  ejweea  wao  with  t  km 
atteadaats  i  aad  there  Daraley  was  to  discourse  with  Mem,  ia  which  eaafcrcw* 
they  all  kaew  be  woald  speak  Ms  miad  so  freely  that  o  ejeertel  weald  swr 
This  was  to  be  the  opportaaity  for  David  RtssJo  to  give  Mm  the  ant  an* 
aad  the  rest  were  to  wound  Mm  to  death.  Morrmy  was  made  a< 
this  oeaspiraoy  by  bis  friends  at  court,  aetwithsUadiag  which,  em 
of  eoaseejaeaees,  he  resolved  to  go ;  bat  as  be  was  oa  his journey, 
advised  by  Patrick  Rathvee,  he  turned  Mmseif  aside  to  Ms  meihcrVb— w 
near  Lochleven,  cod,  being  mueb  indisposed,  excused  Mmself,  mid  steal 
8ome  of  Ms  friends  came  tMtber  to  visit  him  t  apoa  which  a  report  en 
seotly  spread  about,  that  be  continued  there  to  letereept  the  qaeon  aad 
ley  in  their  return  to  Edinburgh ;  whereupon  horsemen  were  seat  on.  set 
they  could  aeither  discover  men  in  arms,  nor  the  eiga  of  amy  ummnry  later 
pet  the  qaeca  made  soeb  heete,  ami  wes  as  foerluJ  ia  tbie  journey,  as  a?  as* 
really  had  been  some  great  danger  near  at  head. 

The  marriage  was  now  approaehlag,  aad  a  mat  body  of  the  aaMhsv  est 
called  together  at  Stirling,  that  the  qoeea  might  nocntfinneoo  her  wsi  e« 
pieasare  with  some  pretence  of  public  conjee*.  Most  of  thee 
eammeaed  were  such  as  they  knew  would  easily  give  their 
darst  aot  make  aay  opposition.  Many  of  ebe  persons  bare 
to  the  motion,  provided,  however,  that  no  aheratioa  shoald  be  saner  m  a» 
established  religion ;  bat  the  meet  part  complied,  without  an? 


gratify  the  qoeea ;  oaly  Andrew  Stuart,  of  Ochiltree,  openly 

he  would  never  give  Ms  eonseat  to  the  admission  of  a  popish  lief.    %• 

far  M  array,  be  was  net  averse  to  the  marriage,  far  be  was  tie  arm  ac«im 

that  the  youur  man  should  be  called  out  of  Bogiaad,  bat  he  foresaw  what  u 

malts  it  weald  eeeasioo,  provided  it  eboald  be  celebrated  without  the 

ef  the  queen  of  England ;  besides  which,  be  atomised  to  prooare  her 

Hon,  that  so  all  things  might  go  en  favourably,  if  provision 

security  ef  religion;  bat,  perceiving  that  there  weald  be  ae 

la  that  convention,  be  chose  rather  to  be  absent,  than  as 

which  might  prove  destructive  as  MmtebT,  aad  be  ao  way  edti 

Moreover,  there  was  a  question  started  and  discoursed  asaoaget  me  veW 
whether  the  qoeea,  apoa  her  husband's  death,  might  not  many  nay  ether  am 
whom  she  pleased  ?  Some  were  of  opinion,  that  a  queen  ought  to  hew  a* 
came  liberty  as  people  of  the  common  order  have ;  waile  o abets,  ea  tor  *» 
trary,  aflrmed,  that  the  ease  wae  .diuerent  ia  reference  to  the  heim  ef  saw 
corns,  where,  at  one  aad  the  same  time,  n  husband  was  to  be  tehee  ae  m 
wife,  and  a  kiag  to  be  given  to  the  people;  aad  teat  k wes  fee 
met  all  the  people  shoald  provide  a  husband  tar  one  q 
foung,  should  cheese  a  kiag  for  the  whole  eation, 

Ia  the  month  of  July  came  aa  ambassador  lama 
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o  her,  tint  they  should  precipitate  to  great  an  afuir  without  acquainting  her 
ftttlt  it;  ud  therefore  she  earnestly  desired  they  would  defer  the  marriage  a 
ittl*  while,  tad  weigh  the  thing  still  more  seriously,  to  the  great  advantage, 
probably,  of  both  kingdoms.    As  this  embassy  had  no  effect,  Sir  Nicholas 
Hirer; morton  was  sent  by  tbe  qaeeo  of  England  to  tell  Lennox  and  bis  son. 
h*t  the j  had  a  convoy  from  her  to  retarn  ou  a  set  day,  which  was  now  past, 
iod  therefore  she  commanded  them  to  retarn ;  and  that  if  they  did  not,  they 
hoiild  be  banished,  and  their  goods  confiscated.    They  were  not,  however, 
i  all  terrified  with  these  threats,  hat  persisted  in  their  purpose ;  and,  in  the 
Bran  time,  the  queen  of  Scots  being  sensible  that  it  would  seem  a  very  inoon- 
ro<Mjs  match,  if  she,  who  was  lately  tbe  wife  of  a  great  monarch,  and  besides, 
be  heiress  of  an  illustrious  kingdom,  should  marry  a  private  young  man,  who 
ail  no  title  of  honour  conferred  upon  him,  made  an  edict,  proclaiming  Darnley 
uke  of  Rothesay  and  earl  of  Ross.    Moreover,  the  predictions  of  eooning 
romea  in  both  kingdoms  contributed  very  much  to  hasten  the  marriage.  , 
'bete  witches,  it  seems,  prophesied,  that  if  it  should  be  consummated  before 
be  end  of  July,  it  would  prove  of  much  future  advantage  to  them  both ;  but  if 
ot,  much  reproach  and  ignominy  would  be  the  consequence.  Besides,  rumours 
rere  spread  abroad  of  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Eogland,  and  the  very  day 
raj  specified  by  which  she  should  die.    This  prediction,  however,  seemed 
M  «o  much  to  divine  things,  as  to  declare  a  conspiracy  of  her  subjects 
gainst  her.    It  also  added  much  to  the  precipitancy  of  the  young  queen, 
kat  she  fcaew  her  uncles  would  be  averse  to  the  marriage ;  and  she  feared 
hat  if  it  should  be  longer  delayed,  they  would  find  out  some  new  obstacle 
>ad  break  off  the  match,  which  was  upon  the  point  of  being  concluded. 
•or,  when  the  secret  decree  and  resolution  was  made,  to  carry  on  tbe  holy 
•ar  throughout  all  Christendom,  and  Guise  was  appoieted  general  of  the 
rag  oe  to  extirpate  the  reformed  religion,  it  made  him  have  high  and  ambi~ 
teas  hopes ;  and  he  therefore  determined,  by  means  of  his  sister's  daughter, 
o  to  trouble  the  British  with  domestio  tumults,  that  they  should  not  be  able 
e  aid  their  friends  beyond  sea.    Now  Riasio,  who  could  then  do  most  with 
be  queen,  urged  that  the  marriage  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  all  Cbris- 
eodom,  because  Henry  Darnley  and  bis  father  were  stanch  maintainors  off 
he  popish  religion,  and  very  gracious  in  both  kingdoms,  being  allied  to  great 
«mities,  and  having  large  clans  under  their  command.    This  being  long  da* 
»ated,  was  at  last  carried ;  for  he  knew,  that  if  the  marriage  was  made  by  the 
assent  of  tbe  queen  of  England  and  tbe  nobility  of  Scotland,  he  should  incur 
wo  great  disadvantages :  one,  that  he  should  be  no  longer  in  such  favour  as 
►efore ;  and  the  other,  that  tbe  reformed  religion  would  be  secured :  but  that 
f the  queen  adhered  to  the  council  of  Trent,  then  he  promised  honours,  eccle- 
aastical  dignities,  much  money,  and  unrivalled  power,  to  himself:  so  that, 
anting  every  stone,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  hastening  the  celebration  of  the 
aarriage  t  though  the  Soots  were  not  much  for  it,  and  the  Engifen  were  much 
igaiust  it, 

Mary  and  Henry  Stuart. 

Henry  Stuart  was  married  to  Mary  Stuart  on  tbe  90th  of  Jul  y,  1666,  and  silence 
wing  made,  proclamation  of  it  was  publicly  read,  amidst  the  applause  of  the 
aeititede,  crying  **  God  save  Henry  and  Mary,  king  and  queen  of  Scotland !" 
rhe  day  after,  they  were  proclaimed  in  like  manner  by  a  herald  at  Edinburgh. 
ftis  affair  gave  mighty  offence  not  only  to  the  nobility,  but  to  the  commons ; 
•bo  alleged  that  it  served  no  purpose  to  call  a  council  about  constituting  a 
king,  withoot  asking  their  advice,  or  complying  with  their  authority ;  and  to 
*t  up  a  herald  instead  of  a  senate,  and  a  proclamation  for  a  statute  of  parlia- 
nent,  or  order  of  council.  So  that  it  wan  not,  said  they,  a  consultation,  but 
in  essay  rather,  how  the  Scots  would  bear  tbe  yoke  of  tyranny.  The  absence 
if  so  many  nobles  increased  the  jealousy ;  the  chief  of  whom  were  James  duhe 
»f  Cojtetheraolt,  Gillespie  earl  of  Argyll,  James  earl  of  Murray,  Alexander  earl 
)f  Gieweaim,  Andrew  earl  of  Rothes,  and  many  others  of  rich  and  noble  faroi- 
*<+.  Heralds,  indeed,  were  sent  to  call  them,  but  they  disobeyed  the  sum. 
■oas«  and,  for  so  doing,  were  banished,  upon  which  most  of  them  went  into 
Argyll,  and  their  enemies  were  recalled  to  court  The  king  and  queen  having 
10.  3k 
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gathered  as  many  forces  together  as  they  thought  were 
rebels,  came  with  four  thousand  men  to  Glasgow.  But  the  ii 
at  Paisley,  where  various  consultations  were  held,  according  to  the 
tion  of  the  parties.  The  king  and  queen  sent  a  herald  at  anas, 
to  have  the  oastle  of  Hamilton  surrendered  to  them ;  which  not 
they  prepared  themselves  for  hostilities.  The  contrary  faction  wan  at  vi 
one  with  another,  and  divided  their  sentiments.  The  Hamilfteuo.  wan*  a*: 
the  greatest  power  in  those  parts,  were  of  opinion,  that  no  inn  peace  eearid  far 
made,  till  the  king  and  queen  were  both  taken  out  of  the  way  ;  far  an  suae  w 
they  were  safe,  nothing  could  be  expected  but  new  wars,  contineal  eeets,  eat 
a  pretended  peace,  which  was  worse  than  open  war.  ••  Private  menu"  m.: 
they,  "  may  forget  injuries  offered  them,  being  weary  of  proarnoriee;  tan 
yet,  sometimes  they  are  recompensed  with  great  advantages;  bet  the  vn* 
of  princes  is  not  to  be  extinguished,  except  by  death  alone."  Munsi  as* 
Glencairn.  however,  perceiving  that  their  discourse  was  not  founded  mm  ta- 
good  of  the  public,  but  on  their  private  advantage  only ;  as,  on  theqwre***  eea* 
they  were  the  next  heirs  to  the  crown,—  equally  resented  the  idea  of 
death,  and  ef  Hamilton's  government,  which  last  they  had  so  lately 
enced  to  be  both  avaricious  and  cruel.  They  were  therefore  for 
sels ;  and,  in  regard  it  was  a  civil  dissension,  in  which,  as  yet,  there 
no  blood  shed,  the  disputes  having  been  hitherto  managed  by  votes* 
arms,  they  thought  at  last,  if  possible,  to  end  it  by  an  equitable 
They  thought  that  many  in  the  king's  army  would  hearken  to  seek  a 
as  being  desirous  of  peace,  and  that  they  would  not  be  wantieg  le 
those,  who,  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  were  compelled  to  take 
With  respect  to  the  kiog  and  queen,  m  they  were  still  young,  they  anight  *.* 
perhaps  be  so  provident ;  however,  they  had  not  yet  so  far  tnusagveesee.  a*  * 
endanger  the  commonwealth.  As  for  private  vices,  which  affected  thear  res 
names  and  reputations  only,  it  was  fitter  to  core  them  by  other  reamed***  ta*a 
death ;  for  they  remembered  it  was  an  old  caution,  transmitted  to  them  feat 
their  ancestors,  for  their  observation,  that  hidden  offences  ought  to  he  ever- 
looked  in  the  lives  and  manners  of  princes ;  and  that  those  which 
a  double  construction,  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  best  sense  ; 
open  ones  borne  with,  if  they  did  not  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
opinion  pleased  the  most,  and  the  rest  of  the  Hamiltons 
resolved  to  be  quiet    James,  however,  the  chief  of  the  family, 

horse,  remained  with  the  nobility,  but  they  being  lessened  by  the 

the  other  Hamiltons,  were  not  able  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  nor  yet  t»  I 

through,  each  to  his  own  clan ;  and  therefore  they  complied  with  the 

of  the  times,  and  the  same  night  went  to  Hamilton  castle,  from  whence,  ob  unrest 

following,  they  came  to  Edinburgh,  to  consult  how  to  manage  the  war.    aV. 

as  the  castle,  which  commanded  the  town,  continually  played  upon 

their  friends  could  not  come  in  so  soon  from  remote  parts  as 

and,  moreover,  the  king  and  queen  were  reported  to  be  near 

forces ;  they,  by  the  earnest  persuasions  and  promises  of  John  Maxwef  a 

Hemes,  directed  their  course  towards  Dumfries.    The  king  and  emcee  ihra 

returned  first  to  Glasgow,  leaving  the  earl  of  Lennox,  their  licetcomnt*  an  uw 

country  towards  the  south-west    Afterwards  they  went  to  Stirling,  am 

into  the  middle  of  Fife ;  where  they  made  the  greatest  part  of  the 

take  an  oath,  that  if  any  commotion  arose  from  England,  they  would  tetthi«-v 

oppose  it;  but  the  refractory  were  punished,  some  by  fine,  and  seam*  i« 

banishment    The  goods  of  those  who  fled  into  England,  wherever  they  cea<4 

find  them,  were  seiseil  upon,  and  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  were  amnwaatnt 

to  be  held  in  all  the  counties,  to  inquire  into  and  punish  the  esthete  of  tat 

rebellion.  M 

On  the  0th  of  October,  the/  dreV  oot  their  armv  from  Filiahejigh  aoi 
marched  towards  Dumfries,  hi  ax  well,  who  till  that  time  had  prilaodiifi  at  ft* 
deeply  engaged  with  the  party  against  the  king,  went  out  to  meet  them.  a»  d 
be  woold  have  interceded  for  a  general  pardon.  He,  accordingly,  seeeeamW 
as  to  get  part  of  his  father-in-law's  estate,  which  he  had  a  great  mien  to 
They  looked  neon  him  as  an  active  subtle  man,  fit  for  council  and  I 
and  granted  his  request    Then  he  returned  to  tho  rebels,  and  toad 
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vouM  do  them  no  pood,  tod  therefore  they  most  shift  for  themselves ;  that 

.England  was  oear  at  band ;  and  if  they  woold  retire  thither,  after  he  had 

settled  his  affairs  at  home,  be  would  follow  them,  and  live  and  die  with  the 

party.    In  the  mean  time,  he  obtained  one  thousand  pounds  from  Murray,  upon 

tk^  account  of  money  which  he  said  be  had  expended  in  enlisting  some 

horse ;  for,  being  commanded  to  raise  some  few  troops  of  cavalry,  he  caused  all 

his  domestics  to  appear,  as  if  they  bad  been  soldienr  formally  mustered.    The 

rebels  were  thrown  into  an  universal  consternation,  on  the  appearance  of  the 

kins;  and  qneen,  and  at  the  revolt  of  Maxwell ;  so  that  the  royal  party  did 

what  they  pleased.    They  drove  away  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  faction,  and 

the  rest  were-paralyied  by  the  sense  of  their  danger ;  so  that,  about  the  end 

of  October,  they  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  all  things  were  quiet  in  Soot- 

land  till  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  spring. 

A  convention  of  all  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  was  summoned  to  be  held 
in  March,  that  so  the  goods  of  those  who  were  banished  might  be  confiscated, 
their  eames  strnok  out  of  the  roll  of  the  nobility,  and  their  coats  of  arms  and 
trophies  of  honour  torn  in  pieees ;  neither  of  which  the  kings  of  Scotland  can 
lawfully  do  without  an  act  of  parliament.    Meanwhile,  Rtssio,  perceiving  the 
eoort  to  be  quite  empty  of  nobility,  and  thinking  it  an  opportunity  to  shew 
and  declare  the  excessive  reach  of  his  power,  put  the  queen  upon  severe 
counsels,  daily  pressing  her  to  cut  off  some  of  the  chief  of  the  faction.    "  If  a 
few  of  them  ( said  be)  were  executed,  the  rest  would  be  quiet"  And,  as  he  thought 
tbeqoeeo's  guard,  being  Scotsmen,  would  not  easily  consent  to  the  cruel  mur- 
der of  the  nobility,  he  was  very  intent  to  have  them  thrown  out  of  their  places, 
and  to  introduce  foreigners  in  their  room,  a  projeot  that  is  commonly  the 
beginning  of  all  tyranny.     First,  mention  was  made  of  sending  for  some 
German*  over  for  this  service,  because  that  nation  was  remarkably  loyal  to 
its  princes.    But  when  Rinio  considered  the  matter  seriously  with  himself, 
be  thought  it  would  conduce  rather  to  his  interest  to  have  Italians ;  first, 
beeamae,  being  his  countrymen,  ho  presumed  they  would  be  more  at  his  devo- 
tioo ;  aod  next,  that  being  men  of  no  religion,  they  would  be  fitter  to  excite 
disturbances ;  so  that  he  thought  they  might  be  the  more  easily  brought  to 
veatnro  upon  any  design,  right  or  wrong.    For,  being  wicked  and  indigent 
prrson*.  born  and  bred  up  under  tyrants  used  to  war,  and  far  from  their  own 
home,  they  would  not  care  what  became  of  Britain,  and  therefore  seemed  the 
mo*t  proper  instruments  to  attempt  innovations.  Then  soldiers  of  fortune  were 
to  be  privately  sent  for  out  of  Flanders,  and  other  countries  of  the  continent ; 
bat  tbey  were  to  come  over  by  degrees,  as  it  were  one  by  one,  and  at  several 
rimes,  tkat  the  design  might  not  be  detected.    "  It  would  be  more  dangerous," 
»aid  be.  **  to  offend  any  one  of  those  ruffians,  than  the  queen  herself." 

Bat  an  Risfo's  power  and  authority  with  the  ooeen  daily  increased,  so  the 
ting;  grew  dally  less  in  esteem  with  her;  for  as  she  had  been  rashly  precipU 
ate  ia  snnking  the  marriage,  so  she  aa  soon  repented,  and  gave  manliest 
.ten*  of  an  altered  mind.  For  thoogb,  immediately  after  the  marriage  was 
eJebrated,  she  caused  bim  to  be  publicly  proclaimed  king  by  a  herald,  without 
be  com— ot  of  the  states ;  aod  afterwards,  in  all  her  mandates,  till  that  time,  the 
toar  nod  queen's  name  were  expressed, — she  now  began  to  change  the  order, 
eepinar  both  names  in,  but  setting  her  own  first  At  length,  the  queen,  to 
rprive  ber  husband  of  all  opportunity  of  shewing  favours  to  any,  found  fault 
ith  bim,  that  whilst  he  was  busy  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  many  state 
atters  were  unseasonably  carrying  on,  or  else  were  wholly  omitted,  and 
terwfore  it  woold  be  better  that  she  might  subscribe  ber  name  for  them  both, 
r  w  hi eb  aneaus  he  might  enjoy  his  pleasure,  and  yet  no  public  business  be 
larded.  He  was  willing  to  gratify  ber  In  every  thing,  and  yielded  to  be 
jctntsaed  noon  such  frivolous  grounds,  that  so,  being  remote  from  the  coon- 
!  and  kmowledge  of  public  affairs,  the  obligation  of  all  favours  might  re* 
und  to  the  ooeen  herself.  For  she  thought  with  herself,  that  if  ber  husband's 
b  oar  eoald  do  no  good  offices  for  any,  and  bis  anger  proved  formidable  to  none, 
woold  mj  degrees  fall  into  the  universal  contempt  of  all.  In  the  mean  while, 
increase  the  indignity,  Rinio  was  invested  with  an  iron  sesl,  to  impress  the 
itr'n  aaame  to  proclamations.  Being  thus  fraudulently  cheated  out  of  poblio 
si  ocas,  lest  ho  might  likewise  prove  aa  interrupter  of  their  pleasure,  in  n  very 
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sharp  winter  the  king  was  sent  away  to  Peebles,  villi  % 
beneath  the  dignity  ef  some  private  persons,  for  a  prey  rather 
At  the  same  tine  there  fell  such  a  Quantity  of  anew,  that,  the 
wry  plentiful,  and  betides,  being  fasseted  wish  thieve*,  he,  thai 
bred  up  at  court,  and  used  to  a  liberal  diet,  would  hare  bees  f 
of  wanting  necessaries,  bad  net  the  bishop  of  the  Orkney* 
thither ;  who,  kaowins;  the  scarcity  ef  the  place,  bsooght  bin 
other  provision*  for  his  use. 

The  queen  was  not  content  with  raising  Riamo  oat  ef  el 
•hew  bun  to  the  people,  bat  she  devised  another  way  how  ~- 
domestic  honour ;  for  whereas  she  had,  for  seme  month* 
more  company  man  was  nsoal  to  sit  at  her  table,  that  so  in  the 
might  be  less  envied ;  by  this  face  of  popularity  she  thought  tl 
unusual  sight  would  be  in  seme  saeasure  rendered  more  m  mi  liar 
moltitude  of  guests,  and  dairy  usage,  and  so  men's  high  minds  he 
inured  to  bear  any  thing.    At  last  it  came  to  this,  that  none  but 
or  two  more,  sat  at  table  with  her ;  and,  that  the  smeJIneasof  the 
take  off  something  from  the  envy  of  the  thing*  sometimes  she  w. 
•mall  parlour,  and  sometimes  at  Riamo's  own  lodgings.    Bat  the 
thus  took  to  abate  did  but  multiply  the  general  reneetions ;  for  it 
suspicions,  and  gave  occasion  to  strange  discourses.    M 
now  inclined  to  the  worst ;  and  what  served  to  interne 
exceeded  even  the  king  himself  in  household  furniture,  aoparal, 
her  of  noble  nod  stately  horses,  so  that  the  matter  looked  the  were*  for  te* 
because  all  this  ornament,  instead  of  doing  him  oredk,  made 
ridieolous. 

Bnt  the  queen,  not  being  able  to  amend  the  faults  ef  nature, 
by  neaping  wealth  and  honour  upon  faim,  to  raise  him  up  to  the 
nobility,  that  so  she  might  cover  the  meanness  ef  his  birth,  and  the  di  awn  • 
his  body,  with  the  lustre  of  dignity  and  promotion ;  and  by  qualify!** 
and  vote  in  parliament,  be  better  able  to  give  each  a  tarn  as  nbe  p> 
the  debutes  of  that  assembly.    But  be  was  so  to  be  advanced  by 
lest  be  might  seem  to  be  a  poor  mercenary  senator.    Theseim 
attempted  to  get  him  a  piece  of  land  near  Edinburgh,  which  the 
Melville.     The  owner  of  this  land,  his  fether-avlaw,  and 
best  able  to  persuade  him,  betog  sent  for,  the  queen 
present  proprietor  to  part  with  his  possession*.    She  also  desired 
law  and  friends  to  persuade  him  to  it ;  hot  this  matter  not  am 
queen  took  the  repulse  as  aa  affront  to  her;  and,  what  was  m 
resented  it  very  heinously  also.    These  things  being  noised  abroad,  the  mt 
mon  people  bewailed  the  sad  state  of  affairs,  and  espeeted  that  tuns**  ees 
grow  worse,  if  men  eminent  for  their  nobility  and  reputation  should  be 
out  of  their  ancient  patrimonies,  to  gratify  the  lust  ef  a  beggarly  » 
many  of  the  more  ancient  among  them  called  to  mind,  and  rotated  ta 
the  circumstance  of  Cochrane'*  wickedly  slayieg  the  sing's  brother,  and  ova 
a  stone-cutter  being  made  earl  of  Marr ;  which  raised  up  soeh  a  ire  ef  «• 
fury,  that  could  not  be  extinguished  but  by  the  death  ef  the  king,  ami  aene*< 
the  destruction  of  the  realm. 

These  things  were  spoken  openly,  but  in  private  men  went  farther  m  uW 
mattering*,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  matters  act  vary  cur  dink ;  jet  u* 
king  would  never  be  persuaded  le  believe  it,  unless  be  saw  it  wish  hie  *•* 

2es ;  so  that,  one  thne  bearing  that  Rissio  was  gone  into  the  eween's  *■*• 
amber,  be  came  to  a  little  door,  the  key  ef  which  he  always 
him,  and  found  it  bolted  on  the  inside,  which  it  never  used  to  he.  Be 
but  no  one  answered;  upon  which,  conceiting  great  wroth 
in  his  heart,  be  could  hardlv  sleep  a  wiak  that  night.  From  this  fame  forward 
he  consulted  with  some  of  his  domestics,  of  whom  be  cootd  trust  easy  a  are 


for  many  of  them  were  corrupted  by  the  queen,  and  pat  apaa  him  rsthw 


a*  epics  of  his  actions  than  attendants  on  his  person,  bow  to  rid 
ef  the  way.  They  approved  bis  design,  but  could  not  lad  a  peeper  wet  *t 
effect  it.  The  consultation  went  on  for  some  days,  when  ethers  of  hat  ser- 
vants, who  were  not  ndmitted  to  it,  snspaotsd  the 
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eldest  tokens  of  it,  they  acquainted  the  queen  villi  it,  and  told  her,  they 
veals'  shew  ber  the  cabal ;  and  they  »ore  as  good  a*  their  word*.  Watching 
their  opfovtoofer,  when  others  were  shut  oat,  and  the  hint;  bad  only  hi* 
roeiennts  with  bimv  they  informed  the  queen,  who,  aa  if  she  were  passing 
throeta  bia  chamber  t»  her  own,  surprised  biai  with  hia  partisans,  and  in* 
mgbed  against  him  most  bitterly,  at  the  same  time  highly  threatening  bis 
domestics,  telling  them  that  their  plots  were  in  vain ;  for  she  knew  all  their 
nine*  and  actions,  and  would  take  care  to  notice  tbem  in  doe  time. 

Matters  being  brought  to  Ibis  pass,  the  kins;  acquainted  bia  father  with  his 
aesappy  condition.  Both  concluded,  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  present 
nalady  was,  to  reconcile  those  of  the  nobility  who  were  present,  and  to  bring 
together  inch  as  wese  at  a  distance ;  but  great  baste  was  required  in  the 
roaeera,  hecaose  the  day  was  near  at  band  wherein  the  queen  was  resolved 
to  coodemo  the  absent  nobles,  baviog  called  a  convention  of  the  estates  for 
last  purpose,  against  the  advice  of  the  French  and  English  ambassadors,  who 
letrreeded  in  the  case;  for  they  knew  that  the  aocoaed  had  committed  no  very 
fceisaas  offence ;  and  besides,  they  foresaw  the  danger  that  would  ensue. 

About  the  same  time,  the  qoeen  of  England  sent  ber  a  long  and  obliging; 
letter,  fall  of  prudent  advice,  in  reference  to  the  present  state  of  Scotland, 
radtavooring,  in  a  gentle  and  loving  way,  to  bring  ber  kinswoman  from  a 
vrithfal  to  a  reconciles  ble  temper.  The  nobility  knew  that  such  letters  were 
rone,  and  tbey  guessed  what  the  contents  were ;  and  thereupon  the  queen 
roeaterfcited  a  more  civil  respect  to  them  than  ordinary,  and  began  to  read 
the  particulars  in  the  presence  of  many  of  them.  As  she  went  on,  however, 
facto  stood  op,  and  ordered  her  to  cease,  saying  that  she  bad  read  enoogb, 
ied  should  stop*  Tbia  carriage  of  bia  seemed  to  tbem  rather  arrogant  than 
level ;  for  they  knew  bow  imperiously  be  bad  carried  it  towards  her  before  ; 
ied  that  sometimes  be  would  even  reprove  ber  more  sharply  than  her  own 
tasband  ever  duvst  presume  to  do. 

At  that  time,  the  cause  of  the  exiles  was  warmly  disputed  in  the  parliament- 
boose :  some,  to  gratify  the  qneen,  would  have  the  sentence  due  to  traitors 
pissed  upon  them ;  while  othera  contended,  that  they  bad  done  nothing  to 
deserve  so  severe  a  treatment.  In  the  mean  time,  Riszio  went  about  to  all 
A  tbem,  one  by  one,  in  order  to  sound  what  each  person  was  inclined  to  do 
•its  the  proscribed,  if  be  should  be  chosen  speaker  by  the  rest  of  the  onaven- 
tioa.  Ho  told  tbem  plainly,  that  as  the  qoeen  was  resolved  to  have  them  con- 
lewaed,  it  was  in  vain  for  any  one  to  contend  against  it ;  and  that  whoever  di<l. 
*  would  be  sure  to  incur  the  royal  displeasure.  His  design  in  this  was.  par  ily 
o  ceatannd  the  weaker  spirits  betwixt  hope  and  dread,  and  partly  to  exclude 
be  sjore  resolved  out  of  the  number  of  the  judges  to  be  selected,  or  lords  of  the 
unrles;  but,  at  ail  events,  to  make  sore  that  the  major  part  should  be  of  such 
i  character  as  would  please  the  oneen.  This  audacious  act  of  so  mean 
i  feUew,  was  feared  by  some,  and  bated  by  all.  Upon  which,  the  king,  by 
us  father's  directions,  sent  for  Jamea  Douglas  and  Patrick  Lindsay,  bia 
uasmen,  one  by  the  paternal,  the  other  by  the  mother's  aide,  and  tbey  advisei 
vith  Patrick  Ruibven,  an  able  man  both  for  counsel  and  execution;  but  bo 
'is  so  weakened  with  a  long  and  tedious  sickness,  that  for  some  months  he 
mid  not  rise  out  of  his  bed.  However,  they  were  willing  to  trust  him,  amongst 
•owe  few  others,  in  a  matter  of  such  mighty  moment,  both  by  reason  of  bio 
treat  prudence,  and  also  because  bis  children  were  coosin-germana  to  the  kins;. 
rhese  persons  remonstrated  with  the  king  on  the  serious  error  be  bad  already 
ioauaitted,  in  suffering  his  kinsmen  and  friends  to  be  driven  from  court,  to 
>lease  snob  a  base  miscreant  as  Rissio ;  nay,  that  be  himself  bad,  in  efieot, 
arast  tbem  out  from  thence  with  bis  own  hand,  whereby  he  bad  advanoed 
*ach  a  conteniptibto  mushroom,  that  now  be  was  himself  despised  by  him. 
rhey  bad  likewise  a  great  deal  of  other  discourse  concerning  the  state  of  the 
mbhe.  The  king  was  quickly  brought  to  acknowledge  his  fault,  and  to  givo 
rii  promise  that  he  would  do  nothing  for  the  future  without  the  consent  of 
beeobittty. 

Bat  those  wise  and  experienced  counsellors  thought  it  not  safe  to  trust  the 


'frbal  nromisss  of  an  uxorious  young  man,  as  believing  that  be  might  in  time  bo 
enticed  by  his  wife  to  retract  this  engagement,  which  would  he  their 
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rein.  Therefore  Ihej  drew  op  the  beads  of  the  contract  is  WTttaa*;:  warn 
be  was  %ery  willing,  nay  forward,  to  subscribe.  The  heads  were,  -For  a* 
establishing  religion,  as  it  was  provided  for  at  the  queeu'a  return  le  BeaunoJ 
to  restore  the  persons  lately  banished,  because  their  country  ooeM  oot  he  evl 
without  their  service ;  and  to  destroy  Rissio ;  for,  as  lows;  as  he  wen  aaW.  tar 
king  could  not  maintain  his  dignity,  nor  the  nobility  live  ta  safety.*  Tbri  a* 
set  their  bands  to  this  schedule,  wherein  the  king,  professing  himself  te  he  tar 
author  of  the  homicide,  they  resolved  presently  to  attempt  the  tact,  beta  t* 
prevent  the  condemnation  of  the  absent  nobles,  and  also  lest  delay 
discover  their  design.  And  therefore,  when  the  queen  vu  at 
narrow  private  room,  the  earl  of  Argyle's  lady  and  Rissio  sitting 
they  were  wont,  and  only  a  few  attendants,  for  the  room  would  not 
James  Douglas,  earl  of  Morton,  with  a  great  number  of  his  rV 
walking  in  an  outer  chamber,  their  faithful  friends  and  vassals 
manned  to  stay  below  in  the  yard,  to  quiet  the  tumult,  if  any 
The  kiog  theo  came  out  of  his  own  chamber,  which  was  below 
queen,  and  went  up  to  her  by  a  narrow  pair  of  stairs,  that  waa 
but  himself;  while  Patrick  Rotbven  followed  him  armed,  with  only 
five  companions  at  most  They  entered  into  the  parlour  whore  the  port*  »«i 
at  supper,  and  the  queen,  being  somewhat  moved  at  this  uuaseal 
of  armed  men,  and  also  pereeiving  Ruthven  haggard  and  lean  by 
his  late  disease,  and  yet  in  his  armour,  asked  him  what  was  the  snar 
the  spectators  thought  that  bis  fever  had  disturbed  his  head, 
beside  himself.  He,  without  answering,  commanded  Rissio 
forth ;  for  the  plaee  he  sat  in  was  not  fit  for  him.  The  quae 
and  sought  to  defend  him  by  the  interposition  of  her  own  person;  bat  the  I. 
took  her  in  his  arms,  and  bade  her  take  courage,  for  that  they  would  do  ar*  a» 
hurt,  as  H  was  only  the  death  of  that  villain  that  was  resolved  em.  V  nor 
this  passed,Rtszio  was  drawn  oot  into  the  nest,  and  then  into  the  TriirrrY — 
ber ;  where  those  who  waited  with  Douglas  despatched  him  at  last,  after  gwwr, 
him  many  wounds;  which  was  against  the  miad  of  all  those  who  at  first  cos- 
spired  his  death,  for  they  bad  resolved  to  have  hong  him  up  pabhcJy*  as  aaso- 
ing  that  such  a  sight  would  be  a  grateful  spectacle  to  all  the  people. 

There  was  then  prevalent  a  report,  that  ooe  John  Damiot,  a  Frreca  saw*, 
who  was  reputed  a  conjurer,  told  Rissio  once  or  twice,  "That  wow  he  le* 
feathered  his  nest,  he  shoold  be  gone,  and  withdraw  himself  from)  the  eevy  of  av 
nobles,  who  aoold  overwise  be  too  severe  for  bim  ;*'  and  that  Rissio  see  ami 
"  The  Scots  were  greater  threateners  than  fighters."  He  was  also  told,  a  an* 
before  his  death,  "  That  he  should  beware  or  a  bastard ;"  to  wUeb 
"That  as  loog  as  be  lived,  no  bastard  should  have  so  much  power  in 
as  to  give  him  occasion  to  fear.99    For  be  thought  this  danger 

of  Murray ;  but  the  prophecy  was  either  fulfilled,  or  eluded,  by  George w 

siting  bim  the  first  blow,  who  was  a  natural  son  of  the  earl  of  Angua.    JUat*  he 

had  onoe  begun,  then  every  one  struck  bim  in  order  as  he  stood,  not  < 

the  prince,  either  prompted  by  his  own  jast  resentment  or  to 

share  of  the  publie  vengeance.   Hereupon  a  tumult  arose  all  over  the 

the  earls  of  Hontly,  Athol,  and  Both  well,  who  were  at  supper  in 

of  the  palace,  were  rushing  out ;  but  they  were  kept  within  their  ohaaabrr  t* 

those  who  guarded  the  courts  below,  and  had  no  harm  done  to  tbesn.    Ra: 

veo  went  out  of  the  parlour  ioto  the  queen's  bed-chamber ;  where,  aot 

able  to  stand,  be  sat  down,  and  called  for  something  to  drink.  This 

queen  foil  upon  him  with  such  words  as  her  present  grief  and  fary 

to  her,  calling  htm  a  perfidious  traitor,  and  asking  aim,  **  How  be  darat 

bold  as  to  speak  to  ber,  sitting,  while  she  herself  stood  F    He  en* 

as  not  done  out  of  pride,  but  weakness  of  bed* ;  nd vising  ber,  m\ 

managing  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  she  should  rather  coasurt  the 

who  had  a  concern  in  the  public  welfare,  than  to  bestow  ber  eaanl 

vagrants,  who  could  give  no  pledge  for  their  loyalty,  and  whe  had 

lose,  either  in  estate  or  credit.    Neither/'  said  be,  "  was  the 

aiitted,  without  n  precedent ;  for  that  8cotlaad  was  a  king. 

legal  bounds,  and  was  never  wont  to  be  governed  by  the  wffl  and 

see  man,  but  by  the  rule  of  the  law,  and  the  oouseut  of  the  awhtstoj 
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f  aay  former  king  had  acted  otherwise,  he  would  have  smarted  severely  foi 
t;asd  that  the  Scots  were  not  at  present  so  far  degenerated  from  their 
locrstors,  as  to  bear  not  onlj  the  government,  but  even  the  servitude  of  a 
ttraoger,  who  was  hardly  worthy  to  be  their  slave/'  The  queen  was  now 
sore  enraged  at  this  speeeh  than  before ;  whereupon,  the  confederates  de- 
«rted,  irst  taking  care  to  place  guards  in  all  convenient  places,  to  binder 
be  rising  of  any  tumult 

1b  the  mean  time,  the  oews  of  what  had  happened  was  carried  all  over  the  town, 
md  was  received  as  suited  overy  one's  disposition,  right  or  wrong.  The  popu- 
■ce  took  op  arms,  and  went  to  the  palace ;  where  the  king  shewed  himself  to 
hem  out  of  a  window,  and  told  the  multitude,  "  That  he  and  the  queen  were 
>afc,aod  that  there  was  no  eause  for  their  tumultuous  assembly.  What  was 
looe,"  he  said,  "  was  by  his  command ;  and  what  that  was,  they  should  know 
n  due  time.  For  the  present,  therefore,  every  one  should  go  to  his  own  house." 
i'poa  this  declaration,  they  withdrew,  except  a  few  who  staid  to  keep  guard. 
rfac  next  day,  in  the  morning,  the  nobles  who  had  returned  from  England, 
lorrendered  themselves  to  take  their  trial  in  the  town-hall,  being  then  ready  to 
dead  their  cause,  as  that  was  the  day  appointed ;  but  nobody  appearing  against 
heai,  they  openly  protested  that  it  was  not  their  fault,  for  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  submit  to  a  legal  adjudication,  and  so  every  one  returned  to  bis  own 
orirjag.  The  queon  now  sent  for  her  brother,  and,  after  a  long  conference 
»ith  him,  gave  him  hopes,  that  ever  after  she  would  be  advised  by  the  nobles. 
Then  the  guards  were  lessened,  though  many  thought  that  her  clemency  pre- 
itced  no  good  to  the  public,  especially  when  they  saw  that  she  assembled  the 
loldiers  who  had  been  about  her  person  formerly,  and  went  throogh  a  back- 
rite  by  night,  with  George  Seton,  attended  by  one  hundred  horse,  first  to  his 
wo  castle,  and  next  to  Dunbar.  She  carried  also  the  king  along  with  her,  who 
»u  farced  to  obey,  for  fear  of  bis  life,  There  she  gathered  a  force  together ; 
•ad,  pretending  to  be  reconciled  with  those  who  had  lately  returned  from 
baaiikuicnt,  she  turned  her  fury  upon  the  murderers  of  David ;  bot  they,  yield- 
is*  to  the  times,  shifted  for  themselves ;  and  so,  as  if  all  had  been  safe  and 
peaceable,  she  relapsed  into  her  old  foibles.  She,  first  of  all,  caused  the 
Wj  of  Jtisaio,  which  had  been  buried  before  the  door  of  a  neighbouring 
cbarea,  to  be  removed  at  night,  and  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  late 
king  and  his  children ;  which  being  a  most  unaccountable  action,  gave  occa- 
sion to  evil  reports.  A  stronger  confession  of  an  adulterous  connexion  she 
could  not  indeed  well  have  made,  than,  as  far  as  she  was  able,  to  make  the  fune- 
ral of  an  obscure  fellow,  who  was  neither  liberally  brought  up,  nor  had  deserved 
■ay  confidence  from  the  public,  equal  to  what  had  been  bestowed  upon  her 
father  and  brothers.  But,  to  increase  the  indignity  of  this  affair,  she  put  the 
"ustreant  almost  into  the  arms  of  Magdalene  Valois,  the  late  queen.  As  for 
ta  busband,  she  threatened  him  with  many  dark  insinuations,  while  she 
ftHtotoured  to  deprive  him  of  all  authority,  and  rendered  him  as  contempti- 
ble to  the  public  as  sbe  could. 

At  this  time,  the  process  was  very  severe  against  the  murderers  of  Riisio. 
■Aayof  the  accused  were  banished,  some  to  one  place  and  some  to  another;  and 
■cverai  were  fined ;  while  they  who,  being  the  most  innocent,  had  the  least 
casse  for  apprehension,  were  put  to  death ;  for  the  principals  of  the  faction  had 
led,  either  to  Bngland,  or  the  highlands.  Those  who  were  but  the  least  suspected 
*•  connected  in  it,  were  deprived  of  their  offioes  and  employments,  which  were 
tatowed  upon  their  enemies.  Bot  that  which  excited  laughter  amidst  all  this 
•orrov,  was  a  proclamation,  purporting,  "  That  no  man  should  say  the  king 
*u  a  partaker  in,  or  so  mnch  as  privy  to,  the  death  of  Rinfo."  This  oom- 
ftotioo  being  a  title  settled,  after  the  13th  of  April,  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Mur- 
r*v  »ere  received  into  favour.  The  queen  herself,  being  far  advanced  in  preg- 
**«cy,aow  retired  into  Edinburgh  castle;  and  on  the  19th  of  June,  1508, 
*  tittle  after  nine  o'clock  ai  night,  sbe  was  delivered  of  a  son,  afterwards  called 
Jamei  the  Sixth. 
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Thb  aoeei,  •Iter  ber  delivery,  received  all  other  visitants 
nets,  ratable  to  the  occasion  of  a  public  joy ;  bat  when  f—  ■*- 
und  her  attendants  behaved  in  such  a  manner,  in  speech 
they  were  afraid  of  nothing  so  nMich  as  that  he  should  not  understood 
senee  was  disdained,  and  that  his  company  was  anncoeptahle  to 
the  contrary,  Bothwell  alone  was  the  man  in  favour,  who  aaanaf 
the  qneea  being  so  inclined  to  him,  that  she  wonld  hate  it  andrislno il,na  ami 
would  be  obtained  from  her,  not  by  bis  mediation ;  and  as  if  aha 
her  favours  to  him  were  bat  trifling,  and  not  sufidently  known,  on  a 
she  took  one  or  two  with  her,  and  went  down  to  the 
haven ;  where,  ber  attendants  not  knowiog  whither  she  was  feint;, 
board  a  small  vessel  prepared  for  ber  reception.    William 
Blaekadder,  Edward  Robertson,  and  Thomas  Dickson,  ail  tow 
Bothwell,  and  pirates  of  known  rapacity,  had  previously  fitted  am  the 
with  this  guard  of  robbers,  to  the  great  wonder  of  all  goad  snonu 
tared  to  sea,  taking  none  of  her  honest  serf  ants  along  with  her.    She 
at  Alloa,  a  castle  of  the*  earl  of  Marr;  where  she  so  dsmeaom 
some  time,  as  if  she  no  longer  remembered  either  the  dignity  of  n 
modesty  of  a  matron. 

The  king,  when  he  heard  of  the  queen's  sadden  departure,  followed  nor  as 
fast  as  he  cootd  by  land.  His  design  and  hopes  were,  to  ho  with  nor.  and 
enjoy  mutual  society  as  man  and  wife.  Bat,  on  his  arrival,  he 
importunate  disturber  of  ber  pleasares,  ordered  to  go  book  irwmmkmmm  be 
came;  time  being  hardly  allowed  for  he  and  his  servants  to 
selves.  A  few  days  after  this,  the  qneen  returned  to  Kdhibaygh ; 
it  seems,  she  woald  avoid  the  crowd  of  people,  she  wont  not  to 
palace,  bat  to  the  noose  of  a  private  person  in  the 
whence  she  removed  to  another,  where  the  anneal  nooiontmo.  onmud  lav 
exchequer-court,  was  then  held,  not  so  much  tor  the  largeness  of  the 
•ion,  or  the  pleasure  of  the  gardens,  as  that  one  David  Chnlaaua,  si 
of  Bothwell,  dwelt  near  it,  and  whose  back-door  was  contigoouo  to 
garden,  by  which  the  latter  might  pass  in  and  oat  to  her  as  often  no  he 
In  the  mean  time,  the  king  finding  no  place  for  favour  with  has  i 
seat  away  with  insult  and  reproaches ;  and  though  he  often  tried  an 
spirit,  yet  by  nooflcet  of  observance  could  beobtsunadamiUancetoeonjemaJt 
liarity ;  in  oonsequence  of  which  be  retired  in  discontent  to  Stirling, 
after  this,  the  queen  appointed  to  go  to  Jedburgh,  to  hold  a 
about  the  beginning  of  October,  Bothwell  prepared  an  expedition) 
dale ;  where  be  conducted  himself,  neither  according  to  the  pJh 
held,  nor  the  dignity  of  his  family,  nor  the  expectation  of  nsrj 
there,  a  wretched  highwayman,  whom  be  had  taken  and  almost 
«  leaden  bullet  unawares,  wounded  him,  and  so  he  was  carried  to 
castle,  in  great  danger  of  bis  life.  When  the  news  of  this  snsna  to 
Borthwick,  thoogh  the  winter  was  verv  sharp,  she  flew  an  huote, 
rose,  and  next  to  Jedburgh.  There,  though  she  received  certain 
that  Bothwell  was  alive,  yet,  being  impatient  of  dole; 


£sMoJty*of 


hear,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  season,  the  thmenlty  of  too  way 

the  danger  of  robbers,  she  hastened  her  journey,  accompaa 

ants  as  hardly  any  honest  person,  even  of  a  mean  condition, 

with  bis  life  and  fortune.    From  thence  she  returned  again  toJudhangh. 

she  was  exceedingly  diligent  in  making  great  preparatione 

being  brought  thither ;  and,  when  he  came,  their  on 

little  to  the  credit  of  one  or  the  other.    At  last,  the  caeca 

Ing  fatigued  nature  too  much  by  her  continual  toil  nnd 

night,  or  else  being  particularly  destined  to  it  by  the  secret 

fell  into  such  a  dangerous  illness,  that  hardly  any  person  _  _ 

hope  for,  her  life.    When  the  king  heard  of  it,  be  went  that 
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Jedburgh,  with  the  itmott  expedition*  both  to  five  her  a  visit,  end  to  testify 
bis  observance  by  all  the  good  offices  be  could ;  and  also  to  incline  her  to  a 
belter  coarse  of  life,  hoping  she  would  repeat  of  what  she  had  done,  as  people 
ire  wont  to  do  when  they  nre  in  imminent  danger.  Bet  sbe,  on  the  contrary, 
nstead  of  shewing  the  least  sign  of  reconciliation,  gave  orders  that  none 
hooM  rise  and  salute  him  when  he  oame  in,  and  she  even  forbade  them  to  give 
im  so  esoeh  as  one  single  night's  entertainment.  Suspecting,  moreover,  thai 
4  array,  whose  disposition  was  courteous  and  civil,  woold  receive  the  king, 
he  desired  bis  wife  to  make  haste  home,  and  feign  herself  sick,  and  go  imme 
lately  to  bed,  that  so,  on  the  pretence  of  illness,  the  monarch  might  be  ex- 
loded  even  from  thence.  Thus  she  made  it  her  business  to  force  aim  to 
e  gone,  for  want  of  a  lodging :  which  he  would  have  done,  bad  not  one  of  the 
unity  of  the  Homes,  out  of  mere  shame,  pretended  a  sudden  cause  for  bin 
epartnre,  and  so  left  bis  apartment  free  for  the  king. 
The  next  day,  in  the  morning,  he  went  back  again  to  Stirling ;  and  bis 
•torn  was  the  more  reflected  upon,  beeaose,  at  the  very  same  time,  fiothwell 
as  carried  out  of  the  place  where  he  lodged,  to  the  queen's  apartments,  in 
be  face  of  all  the  people ;  and  though  neither  of  them  was  well  recovered, 
be  from  her  disease,  or  be  from  his  wound,  yet  they  travelled  together*  first 
>  Kelso,  then  to  Coldingham,  and  next  to  Craigmiller,  which  is  a  castle  two 
ules  from  Edinburgh ;  both  quite  indifferent  and  careless  as  to  the  reports 
tat  were  spread  of  them  by  the  way.  The  queen,  in  all  her  discourse,  pro* 
rssed  that  she  ooold  never  live,  ooless  sbe  obtained  a  separation  from  the  king  j 
»d  said  that  If  she  did  not  gain  that  point,  she  would  lay  violent  hands  on 
erself.  She  would  every  now  and  then  speak  of  a  divorce,  and  affirm  that 
might  be  easily  effected,  if  the  pope's  bull  was  but  recalled,  by  which  a 
ispenaatiofi  had  been  granted  them  to  marry  cootrary  to  the  canonical  laws, 
t  this  matter,  however,  was  not  like  to  succeed  as  sbe  expected,  because 
ie«e  things  took  place  in  the  presenee  of  many  of  the  nobility,  sbe  left  off  all 
rt  other  methods,  and  oontrived  nothing  else  in  her  mind,  bat  how  to  despatch 
im  owt  of  the  world  at  once. 

A  little  before  winter,  when  the  ambassadors  from  France  and  Bngland 
use  to  be  present  at  the  baptism  of  the  infant  prince,  the  queen  strove,  aa 
r  as  money  or  industry  ooold,  to  make  Bothwell  appear  the  most  magninV 
rot  personage  amongst  all  her  subjects  and  guests  nt  the  entertainment ; 
bile  her  lawful  husband  was  not  allowed  necessaries  for  the  ceremony,  and 
as  cvoe  forbid  to  come  in  sight  of  the  ambassadors ;  his  servants  also,  that 
rre  appointed  to  be  bis  daily  attendants,  were  taken  from  him,  and  the  nobi* 
▼  received  an  intimation  not  to  take  any  notice  of  faim.  But  this  her  im* 
arable  carriage  towards  him,  wbioh  the  nobles  noted  both  now  as  they  had 
-fore,  moved  them  to  have  the  greater  compassion  upon  bim,  when  they  saw 
»~  so  yoeng  and  harmless  osed  after  this  reproachful  manner ;  and  not  only 
bear  it  patieutlv,  but  eveu  endeavoor  to  appease  the  rage  of  his  wife,  by  the 
o«t  servile  offices  be  could  perform,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  gain  some  degree 
favewr.  As  for  the  poverty  of  his  dress,  she  laid  the  fault  upon  the  en- 
oiderera,  goldsmiths,  and  other  tradesmen,  though  it  was  a  false  and  seandsv 
us  excuse,  for  every  one  knew  that  she  herself  was  the  occasion  of  it ;  and 
at.  for  fear  Bothwell  should  not  nave  ornaments  enough,  sbe  wrought  many 
them  with  her  own  hands.  Besides  all  this,  the  foreign  ambassadors  mere 
sired  net  to  enter  into  any  discourse  with  the  king,  though  they  were  in  the 
me  castle  together  the  most  part  of  the  day. 

The  yoong  monarch  being  thos  uncourteooslv  treated,  exposed  to  the  eon- 
apt  of  all,  end  seeing  bis  rival  honoured  before  bis  face,  resolved  to  go  to 
v  father  at  Glasgow,  being,  as  some  thought,  sent  for  by  bim.  The  queen 
rwed  her  usual  hatred  at  his  departure;  for  she  took  away  all  the  silver 
tte  which  he  hsd  osed  ever  since  he  was  married,  and  put  pewter  in  their 
-ad ;  besides  which,  she  gave  him  poison  when  he  went  nway,  that  the  evil 
get  be  more  secret,  if  he  died  when  absent  from  court.  Bnt  the  poison 
ought  sooner  than  those  who  gave  it  sopposed  it  would ;  Cor,  before  be  bad 
nc  a  mffia  from  Stirling,  he  felt  such  a  grievous  pain  all  over  his  body,  that 
was  very  apparent  his  disease  was  not  casual,  bnt  the  not  of  fraud  and 
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discovered  itself;  for  blue  pustules  broke  out  all  over  him,  sad  pat  ban  ialssiri 

1>ain  and  anguish,  that  there  were  little  hopes  of  his  life.    James  Aberarut  i 
earned,  faith  fa  I,  aod  experienced  physician,  being  consulted  abeet  nu  c 
temper,  answered  immediately  that  be  had  taken  poison.     Upso  tai*.  * 
sent  for  the  queen's  domestic  physician ;  bat  she  would  not  safer  hie)  i*  t 
for  fear  he  should  have  skill  enough  to  core  him:  and  besides, she  vu  »< 
willing  that  many  should  know  the  nature  of  his  malady.    When  the  btf :«. 
mal  ceremonies  were  over,  and  the  company  had  gradually  departed.  *r 
queen  remained  in  private  with  Botbwell,  ha%ing  hardly  any  other  toanir 
at  Druromond  and  Tullibardine,  the  houses  of  two  noblemen,  where  far  iris: 
a  few  days  about  the  begioning  of  January,  and  so  returned  to  Stirust; .  f*- 
tending  daily  that  she  intended  to  go  to  Glasgow.    But  expecting  t*  m 
every  day  of  the  king's  death,  to  prevent  the  worst,  she  resolved  to  hate  f  * 
child  in  her  own  power ;  and,  that  her  design  might  excite  no  suspicion,  sat  1^:  s 
to  find  fault,  that  the  house  in  which  be  was  kept  was  inconvenient ;  aad  UV  ' 
a  moist  and  cold  situation,  he  might  be  subject  to  rheumatisms ;  W  tar  :t 
cause  of  his  removal  was  very  different ;  for  it  was  plainly  apparent,  tat!  '- 
place  be  was  carried  to  was  far  more  obooxious  on  these  accounts,  as  u  - 
in  a  low  marshy  soil,  with  a  mountain  risiog  betwixt  it  and  the  ataranf »" 
Upon  this,  the  child,  though  scarcely  seven  months  old,  was  broegai.  •»  ' 
sharp  winter,  to  Edinburgh.    When  she  heard  there  that  the  king «*s  re- 
vered, and  had  overcome  the  poison,  by  the  vigour  of  his  yoate.  ass'  '•* 
strength  of  bis  natural  constitution,  she  reoewed  ber  plot  to  destrej  u- 
acquainting  also  some  of  the  nobility  with  her  design.    In  the  sseaa  to* 
news  came  to  her,  that  the  king  designed  to  fly  to  France  or  Spain,  aal  at 
he  had  spoken  about  it  with  the  master  of  an  Eoglish  ship,  whine  vat  svs  j 
the  frith  of  Clyde.    Upon  this,  some  thought  that  a  fair  occasion  was  afr^ 
her  to  send  for  him,  and  if  be  refused  to  come,  to  despatch  bun  sot  •*'  ** 
way ;  nay,  some  offered  to  be  agents  in  the  act ;  while  all  of  then)  sen** 
that  the  bloody  deed  should  be  privately  committed,  and  that  h  sheen4  w 
hastened  before  he  was  perfectly  recovered.     The  queen  having  ante*' 
secured  possession  of  ber  son,  that  she  might  also  have  ber  enseead  is  ar 
power,  though  not  as  yet  agreed  in  the  design  bow  be  should  be  dissnad  « 
resolved  to  go  to  Glasgow,  having,  as  she  thought,  sufficiently  clear**  anW 
from  bis  former  suspicions,  by  the  many  kind  letters  ahicb  she  bad  and*  «*t 
him.    But  her  words  and  actions  did  not  at  all  agree ;  for  she  aaro>  u* 
any  persons  in  ber  retinue,  except  the  Hamiltons  and  others,  who  veit  ■  • 
manner  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  king.    In  the  mean  time,  she  aattuad 
Both  well  nith  doing  what  roost  contributed  to  the  design  at  Ediasetf*  at 
that  was  the  place  which  seemed  most  convenient  to  them,  both  Is 
and  likewise  to  conceal,  so  great  a  wickedness ;  for,  there  being  s  great  i 
bly  of  the  nobles,  it  was  thought  that  the  suspicion  might  be  easily  tram 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  so  be  divided  among  many.    When  the  fares  to* 
tried  all  the  ways  she  could  to  dissemble  her  hatred,  at  last,  b*  away  ana* 
and  upbraiding  complaints  and  lamentations  which  passed  betwixt  (ten*  *W. 
though  with  difficulty,  made  him  believe  that  she  was  reconciled  to  has.   •" 
king,  who  was  yet  scarcely  recovered  from  his  disease,  was  then  areata*  is  •  ** 
ter  to  Edinburgh,  to  the  place  designed  for  his  murder,  which  BetaeHL  a 
the  absence  of  the  queen,  had  undertaken  to  provide.    This  was  a  asset  *** 
bad  been  uninhabited  for  some  years,  near  the  walls  of  the  dry.malseeauw* 
solitary  place,  between  the  ruins  of  two  churches,  where  no  noise  er  ***** 
could  be  heard.    Thither  be  was  hurried  with  a  few  attendants  *ah.  ** 
most  of  them,  being  those  whom  the  queen  had  put  upon  blot,  father  v*^* 
than  servants,  were  gone  out  of  the  way,  because  they  knew  thatonege?*** 
hand ;  while  those  who  remained,  could  not  get  the  keys  of  the  dean  aaa** 
persons  who  prepared  the  lodgings.  __^ 

That  which  the  queen  was  most  intent  upon,  was,  to  avert  aVs  sna*c>* 
from  herself;  and  she  proceeded  so  far  in  the  sit  nf  iHssimulaUn  *-  m 
kinx  became  fully  persuaded  there  was  a  firm  rnri  one  il  inline  hetout  fie*. 
so  that  he  wrote  letters  to  his  father,  who  remained  sic*  at  Glasgow,  ai**** 
*e*e  him  great  hopes,  and  almost  an  assurance,  that  his  wife  was  new  sis**] 
attached  to  him !  at  the  — m  tim»  ^m^^^  k—  —.       I  ■■—  a*** 
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Mm,  tod  promising  to  himself  that  all  things  would  change  for  the  better. 
A*  be  was  writing  these  letters,  the  queen  came  In  suddenly,  and  on  reading 
thro.  riTc  him  many  embraces  and  kisses,  telling  him  that  the  perusal  mightily 
f»ki«ed  ber,  for  that  she  now  saw  there  waa  no  cloud  of  suspicion  hovering 
>w  Ms  mind. 

Things  being  thus  well  secured  on  that  side,  her  next  care  waa  to  contmo, 
>«  much  as  possible,  how  to  caat  the  guilt  upon  another ;  and  therefore  she 
rot  for  ber  brother  Murray,  who  had  lately  obtained  permission  to  go  to  SU 
lodren's  to  visit  bis  wife,  then  lying  there,  as  he  beard,  dangerously  indispos- 
t);  for,  besides  tbe  danger  of  her  pregnancy,  she  had  pustules,  which  rose  all 
w  ber  body,  with  a  violent  fever.  Mary  pretended  that  tbe  whole  cause 
f  her  detaining  him  was  for  no  other  end,  but  that  she  might  honourably  dis~ 
ms  the  ambassador  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  came  too  late  to  the  baptism 
( the  prince ;  and,  though  this  seemed  a  mean  pretence  to  take  him  off  from 
o  jolt  and  necessary  a  duty,  be  readily  obeyed.  Meanwhile,  the  queen  made 
tr  visits  to  the  king  every  day  constantly,  and  reconciled  him  to  BothweU ; 
bom  she,  by  all  means,  desired  to  keep  entirely  unsuspected.  She  made  her 
asliaod  also  large  promises  of  her  affection  for  the  time  to  come ;  whiob  over- 
Sews  carriage,  though  it  created  general  suspicion,  yet  no  man  was  so  bold 
i  to  advise  the  king  of  his  danger,  because  he  had  a  habit  of  telling  the  queen 
'bateter  be  beard,  to  iosinuate  himself  the  more  into  her  favour;  only  Robert, 
he  queen's  brother,  moved  either  with  the  execrable  horror  of  the  deed,  or  with 
'ty  for  the  young  man,  had  the  confidence  to  acquaint  h;m  with  his  wife's  plot 
f»inu  him,  but  it  was  on  this  condition,  that  he  should  keep  it  to  himself,  and 
wide  for  his  safety  the  best  way  be  could.  The  king,  ni  stead  of  following  or 
"riot  this  counsel,  revealed  it  to  the  qoeen,  according  to  his  custom;  upon 
twa  Robert  was  called  for,  but  he  stoutly  denied  i*.  so  that  they  gave  one 
wber  tbe  lie,  and  were  laying  their  hands  on  theii  swords.  The  queen 
«<*  glad  to  see  that  her  designs  were  likely  to  have  so  good  a  conclusion, 
°d  that  so  near  at  hand,  without  her  trouble,  called  for  her  other  bro- 
>rr,  James,  as  if  to  decide  the  dispute ;  though  her  real  intent  was,  that  he 
uf  bt  likewise  be  cut  off  on  tbe  same  occasion.  There  was  no  person  pro- 
mt but  Bothwell,  who  was  so  far  from  keeping  them  from  fightiog,  that  ho 
ould  rather  have  killed  him  that  had  the  worst  of  the  combat  himself,  aa 
liinly  appeared,  when  he  said,  "There  was  no  reason  James  should  be  sent 
>r  in  sach  haste,  to  keep  those  from  duelling,  who,  whatever  they  might  pretend, 
d  oo  great  inclination  to  it."  This  dispute  being  ended,  tbe  queen  and  Both- 
ell  a  ere  wholly  intent  how  to  perpetrate  tbe  murder,  and  to  do  it  with  all 
MfCiaable  privacy.  Tbe  queen,  that  she  might  feign  both  love  to  ber  boa* 
iod,  and  a  forgiveness  of  past  offences,  caused  her  bed  to  be  brought  from 
«  l*t*ce,  into  a  chamber  below  that  of  the  king,  where  she  lay,  after  she 
id  sat  up  late  with  bfim  in  discourse  for  some  nights. 
In  tbe  mean  time,  she  contrived  all  manner  of  ways  to  cast  the  editm  of  the 
et,  when  committed,  upon  ber  brother  James  and  the  earl  of  Mortoo ;  for 
>e  thought,  if  those  two,  whose  real  worth  aod  authority  sbe  much  feared 
id  bated,  were  takeo  oot  of  tbe  way,  every  thing  else  would  correspond  with 
f  wishes.  8he  was  likewise  incited  to  this  by  letters  from  tbe  pope,  and 
mb  Charles,  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain.  For,  the  aummer  before,  having  by 
t  ancle  desired  a  sum  of  money  from  the  pontiff,  for  levying  an  army  to 
slurb  the  state  of  religion  in  Britain ;  his  holiness  more  cunningly,  but  the 
rdinal  openly,  advised  her  to  destroy  those  who  were  the  greatest  hinder- 
res  to  the  restitution  of  popery,  and  they  took  care  to  name  these  two  earls 
irticularly ;  saying,  that  if  they  were  once  taken  off,  she  should  have  money 
ficient  to  carry  on  the  war.  The  queen  thinking  that  some  distant  tidings 
this  matter  bad  come  to  the  ears  of  tbe  nobility,  to  clear  herself  from  sus- 
rton,  or  the  least  Inclination  to  such  a  thing,  shewed  them  the  letters.  Bat 
rse  designs,  so  ounningly  laid,  as  they  seemed  to  be,  were  somewhat  dis~ 
rhed  by  frequent  messengers  from  tbe  lady  of  Murray,  stating  that  she  bad 
•carried,  and  that  there  were  small  hopes  of  ber  life.  This  message  waa 
oQgbt  to  him  oo  the  Lord's  day,  as  he  was  going  to  sermon;  whereupon  ho 
tar  ned  back  to  tbe  queen,  and  desired  leave  of  absence.  She  urged  him  very 
atb  to  stav  one  dav  tourer,  to  hear  more  certain  news,  alleging,  that  if  he 
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made  ever  so  much  haste,  hie  earning  would  do  hie  wife  Mgotii 

disease  abated,  that  then  the  next  morning  would  be  time  eemagu. 

standing  theae  arguments,  he  was  lulljr  bent  on  his  journey,  end 

departed.    Tee  queen*  who  had  deferred  the  murder  till  that  night, 

teem  perfectly  easy  io  her  miod,  would  oeeds  celebrate  the  marriage  of 

tlan,  one  of  the  musicians,  t  tea  ia  the  palace;  end  watte  the  areata* 

mirth  and  jollity,  she  went,  attended  by  a  numerous  train,  to  aee  net 

with  whom  she  spent  sosae  boars,  aod  was  more  cheerful  than 

kissing  him,  and  spring  him  a  ring,  as  a  taken  of  her  aJectiouu 

queen  was  gone,  the  king,  and  the  few  servants  that  were  ahoot 

leeling  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  and  the  conversation  which  bad 

were  troubled  nt  the  remembrance  of  a  few  words ;  for  she,  whether 

inability  to  contain  her  joy,  arising  from  the  hope  that  the  saw 

aeon  perpetrated,  or  that  it  fell  from  her  by  chance,  uttered  thai 

"That  David  Rieuio  was  killed  the  laat  year,  jnet  about  the 

Though  none  of  them  were  pleased  with  this  unseasonable 

event,  yet,  because  the  night  was  pretty  far  spent,  and  the  next 

designed  for  sports  and  pastimes,  they  retired  speedily  to  itpeom.     la  ls# 

mean  time,  gunpowder  was  placed  in  the  room  beneath,  to  blow  am  the  hew 

and  the  whole  was  cautiously  and  craftily  enough  transacted ;  notwithao** 

ing  which,  one  thing  there  was,  though  trifling  in  itself,  that  gave 

proof  of  the  wicked  conspiracy.    For  the  bed  in  which  the  qi 

times  to  lie,  was  taken  from  thence,  and  a  worse  one  nut  in  ita 

while  they  were  prodigal  enough  of  their  characters,  they 

ing  of  their  money.    In  the  mean  time,  one  Paris,  a 

in  the  conspiracy,  entered  into  the  king's  bed-chamber,  and  there 

yet  so  that  the  queen  might  see  him, and  that  was  the  sign  agreed  em  brrv.i . 

them,  that  all  things  were  in  readiness.    Immediately  on  serine;  Parts*  *>  • 

Sebastian's  marriage  came  into  her  mind,  she  blamed  herself  that  she  nu 

been  so  negligent,  in  not  attending  to  dance  that  night  nt  the 

cording  to  promise,  and  to  put  the  bride  to  bed,  as  the  manner  in; 

she  presently  started  up,  and  went  home*    Being  returned  to  the 

had  some  discourse  with  Bethwell ;  who,  when  dismissed. retired  to  hat 

her,  changed  his  clothes,  put  on  a  soldier's  coat,  and,  with  a  few 

passed  through  the  guards  into  the  town.    Two  other  parties  of  the  cues* 

raters  came  by  different  ways  to  the  appointed  place,  and  a  few  of  t»«m 

entered  into  the  kiefs  bed-chamber,  of  which  they  bad  the  keya,  as  I  bum 

already  said,  and  whilst  he  was  fast  asleep,  they  took  him  by  the  thsenL  sad 

strangled  him,  and  so  they  did  one  of  his  servants  who  lay  near  nam.    %Y»vu 

the  two  were  murdered,  they  carried  their  bodies  through  a  little  _ 

they  had  made  on  purpose,  in  the  walls  of  the  city,  iasa  a  garden 

hand ;  and  then  they  set  ire  to  the  gunpowder,  which  blew  am  the 

from  the  very  foundation,  with  such  a  noise,  that  it  not  only  shook  ausne  of  v» 

neighbouring  bouses,  but  even  those  persons  who  were  sound  asleep  m  tar 

farthest  pans  of  the  city,  were  awakened,  and  frightened  nt  the  lawemm  • 

the  report    Alter  the  deed  was  done,  Bolhwell  was  conducted  net  he  tt* 

ruies  of  the  city  walls,  and  so  returned  to  the  palace,  through  the 

n  different  way  from  that  which  be  came.    This  was  the 

the  king's  death  for  several  daya,    The  queen,  who  bad  aat  am 

to  wait  the  event,  hearing  the  tumult,  called  together  thoae  of  Urn 

who  were  at  eoert,  and  Bothwcll  among  the  rest;  by  wbnae  advice*  she  msc 

out  to  kaow  what  was  the  matter,  as  if  she  had  been  ignorant  of  aft  that  est 

dene.    They  who  went  to  inspect  the  body,  found  the  king  had  only  a  hare 

skirt  on  the  upper  part  of  his body,  watte  the  rest  of  h  lav  naked;  warn  an 

other  clothes  and  slippers  close  beside  him.  The  common  people  easne  in  gieet 

crowds  to  nee  the  spectacle,  and  many  conjectures  there  were ;  yet  may  si 

agreed,  which  was  aery  allioting  to  Bothwcll,  that  the  body  eonld  smear  he»t 

been  thrown  out  of  the  bouse  h  v  the  force  of  the  gunpowder,  aa  there  was  as 

part  either  broken,  bruised,  or  discoloured,  which  must  necessarily  hem  b»r~ 

pound  in  ease  his  death  had  been  occasioned  by  the  explosion,    laaiim,  aw 

clothes,  which  ley  near  him,  were  net  an  much  aa  singed  with  the  name,  *t 

covered  with  ashes  j  an  that  they  could  not  hate  been  thttmm  thithuf  If  am 
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osamtlry,  but  mast  hav  e  been  planed  there  by  the  hand  of  some  person  on 
pwrsese.  Bothwell,  npoo  Ibis,  retained  bone,  Mid,  as  if  be  bad  been  strut* 
with  astonishment,  brought  the  news  to  tbe  uueen;  who  immediately  west  to 
bod,  aad  lay  soundry  asleep  a  great  part  of  tbe  following  day. 

la  tbe  mean  tkne,  reports  were  spread  abroad  by  tbe  regicides,  aad  earned 
iato  tbe  borders  of  England  by  tbe  neat  day,  that  tbe  king  was  nrardered  by 
the  emissaries  of  Murray  and  Morton;  yet  everyone  thought  privately  within 
himself,  that  die  qneeo  must  needs  be  the  aathor  of  tbe  bloody  deed.  Neither 
was  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  free  from  saspleion:  for  there  were  strong 
conjectures  against  Mm,  as  bitter  enmities  bad  subsisted  between  their  fami- 
lies ;  neither  was  the  prelate  ever  well  reconciled  to  the  queen  before  she  de* 


ugned  this  wiekedness  in  ber  mind ;  bat  of  late,  when  be  accompanied  her 
to  Glasgow,  he  was  made  privy  to  all  her  counsels.  It  also  increased  men's 
lusptctons  of  him,  that  be  bad  bat  jast  retired  to  the  house  of  his  brother,  the 
»erl  of  Arran,  which  was  near  that  where  the  king  was  slain ;  whereas  before, 
ie  always  used  to  live  in  some  eminent  part  of  the  city,  for  the  convenience 
4  receiving  visits,  and  ingratiating  himself  with  tbe  people  by  feasting  them. 
Sesides,  those  who  dwelt  in  the  opper  part  of  the  city,  saw  watob-Jights  in 
lis  boose  all  tbe  night ;  bat  when  tbe  ei plosion  was  beard,  they  were  all  pot 
>ut,  and  bin  vassals,  many  of  whom  watched  in  their  arms,  were  forbidden  to 
o  oat  of  doors.  Bat  tbe  real  foot  became  pohlie  some  months  after,  and  gave 
•r*~asioa  to  people  to  look  upon  those  things  as  oertaia  indications,  which 
cfore  bad  been  bat  suspicions  only. 

When  the  deed  was  committed,  messengers  were  presently  sent  into  Bog- 
tod,  who  were  to  report  that  the  king  of  Scots  was  cruelly  murdered  by  his 
objects,  and  chiefly  through  the  contrivance  of  Murray  and  Morton.  The 
rteJtigeeee  being  immediately  brought  to  court,  so  inflamed  ail  tbe  Eng- 
«h.  and  made  them  have  such  a  perfect  abborrenee  of  the  whole  nation,  that 
>r  some  days  no  Scotchman  durst  walk  abroad,  without  running  the  hasard 
f  bis  rive ;  and  though  many  letters  passed  backwards  and  forwards,  disco* 
erimg  the  secret  contrivances  of  the  plot,  yet  the  people  there  could  hardly 
e  appeased.  After  the  royal  corpse  bad  been  left  a  while  as  a  spectacle  to 
e  gamed  upon,  and  a  great  ooacourse  of  persons  continually  nocked  thither 

>  see  it,  tbe  queen  ordered  that  it  should  be  laid  on  a  bier,  and  carried  by 
orters  into  tbe  palace.  There  she  herself  viewed  the  body,  which  was  the 
tirest  of  that  age,  and  yet  her  countenance  discovered  not  the  secret  ease* 
oas  of  ber  mind  hi  any  way.  The  nobles  who  were  there  present,  decreed, 
iat  a  stately  and  honourable  funeral  should  be  made  for  him ;  bat  tbe  oneea 
rdered  it  so,  that  he  was  carried  by  private  bearers  in  tbe  night-time,  and 
jried  without  the  least  state ;  but  what  increased  tbe  indignity  the  mars, 
a  v,  that  bis  grave  was  made  near  that  of  David  Rissio ;  as  if  she  had  designed 
»  tacrfice  tbe  life  of  her  husband  to  the  manes  of  that  vale  wretoh. 

prodigies  happened  at  this  time,  which  are  worth  relating.  One  of 
occurred  only  a  little  while  before  the  murder,  and  it  was  thus:  a  gear* 
rtnan  of  Fife,  named  John  Lnndin,  having  been  long  sick  of  a  fever,  about 
>on.  the?  day  preceding  that  on  wbieh  the  king  was  killed,  raised  snmsehT 

>  ia  his  bed,  aad,  as  rf  he  had  been  astonished,  cried  out  to  those  that 
cod  by  biro,  with  a  load  voice,  to  go  and  help  the  king,  for  that  the  regft- 
des  were  just  then  assassinating  him ;  and  shortly  after,  he  called  oat  with 
moormful  tone,  "  Now  it  k  too  late  to  help  him,  for  he  is  already  inarder- 
t  -.'*  and  be  himself  lived  not  long  after  be  had  uttered  those  words.  The 
her  circumstance  took  place  just  at  tbe  time  that  tbe  murder  happened, 
iree  of  the  familiar  friends  of  tbe  earl  of  Athol,  the  ooosin  of  Danny,  ami 
bo  were  alt  men  of  reputation  for  valour  and  estate,  had  their  lodgings  not 
r  from  those  of  the  king.  When  they  were  asleep  about  midnight,  n  certain 
an  seemed  to  come  to  Dogald  Stuart,  who  lay  aext  the  wall,  and  draw  bis 
nd  gentry  over  his  beard  and  cheek,  as  if  to  awaken  him,  saying,  M  Arise, 
ry  nre  offering  violence  to  you."  He  awoke,  and  while  eouddertng  within 
mserf  what  the  apparition  could  be,  another  of  them  cried  ant  presently  in 

Who  kief  " 


sanee  bed,  M  Who  kicks  met"  Dagald  answered,  *•  Perhaps  it  is  a  eat, 
rch  weed  to  walk  shoot  in  the  night"  Upon  this,  the  third,  who  was  not 
t  awake,  rose  instantly  out  of  his  bed,  and  steed  apon  the  ioer9  ~ 
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fog,  "  Who  it  was  that  bid  given  him  a  box  on  the  ear r    At  sow  as  at  1* 
spoken,  a  person  seemed  to  go  oat  of  the  house  by  the  door,  and  tfc*i  a 
without  some  noise.    Whilst  they  were  de?canting  on  what  they  bad  a%\ 
and  seen,  the  noise  of  the  blowing  np  of  the  lung's  house  put  tbuaa  fart*  a  f- 
terrible  consternation. 

When  the  murder  was  committed,  people  were  variously  aJfecaed  via  - 
according  to  their  love  or  hatred  of  the  king ;  hot  ail  good  men  concert*:  - 
detesting  the  deed.    He  that  took  it  most  to  heart,  was  John  Stuart,  ear* 
Athol,  for  many  reasons,  bat  particularly  because  be  was  the  chief  caatn- 
of  the  match  between  bis  unfortunate  relative  and  the  queen.    The  atget  •*.- 
the  catastrophe,  armed  guards  watched  the  palace,  aa  is  usual  in  ansa  sa4.n 
occurrences,  and  they  hearing  the  outside  wall  of  the  earl  of  Atbol't  lau-; 
make  a  noise  or  crack,  as  if  some  persons  were  secretly  digging  at  the  fosa;* 
tion,  raised  the  family,  which  went  no  more  to  bed  that  night  Tac  next  da?  :- 
earl  took  lodgings  io  the  town,  and,  a  little  after  that,  he  went  boaae,  fwirr. 
bis  life.  The  earl  of  Murray  also,  at  his  return  to  court  from  St.  Audi**'*.  «■ 
not  without  danger,  for  armed  men  walked  about  his  bouse  at  aigbt ;  for  * 
he  was  not  well,  and  his  servants  were  accustomed  to  sit  op  and  watca  *j 
him,  the  villains  could  not  attempt  aoy  thing  against  bias  private!*,  aw 
dared  not  attack  him  openly.    At  length,  Both  well,  who  would  wittagii  i*v 
been  without  the  trouble  of  it,  resolved  to  perform  the  wicked  deed  aits  .- 
own  hands.    Accordingly,  about  midnight,  he  asked  his  domestics  hew  uV 
ray  did?    They  told  him  that  he  was  sadly  afflioted  with  the  gooL    Tbea.ua 
he,  suppose  we  go  and  see  him;  and  presently  he  rose  up,  and  made  at  fc* 
of  his  way  to  the  house.    But  as  he  was  going,  he  was  informed  by  Mam. » 
domestics,  that  their  master  was  gone  to  his  brother  Robert's,  te  be  at  u*~ 
freedom  and  ease,  and  out  of  the  noise  of  the  court ;  upon  which  he  «wJ  *- 
more,  but  grieved  inwardly  that  he  had  lost  so  fair  an  opportunity.  *•• » 
returned  home.    Meanwhile,  the  queen  put  on  very  demure  looks,  and  frcat 
great  sorrow,  thinking  thus  to  reconcile  the  people  to  her ;  but  this  sacsc*** 
us  ill  with  her  as  the  rest  of  the  conspiracy.    For  whereas  it  bad  em  <» 
enstom,  time  out  of  mind,  that  queens,  after  the  loss  of  tbeir  aaafoan, 
should  abstain  several  days,  not  only  from  the  sight  of  mea,  but  eves  Ira 
seeing  the  light,  she  acted  a  kind  of  fictitious  sorrow,  while  her  real  a«  • 
excelled  it,  that  though  the  doors  were  shot,  yet  the  windows  wereepra  sat 
throwing  off  her  widow's  weeds,  in  four  days  she  could  well  enough  scar  a* 
sight  of  the  sun  and  air.    Not  only  so,  but  before  twelve  dais  wen  *" 
being  hardened  against  alt  that  people  could  say,  she  went  to  Sets*.  aW 
seven  miles  from  the  town,  and  never  suffered  Bothwell  to  be  oat  aaorst 
from  her  side.    There  her  carriage  was  such,  that  though  abe  chasgW  a* 
habit  a  little,  yet  she  did  not  seem  at  all  to  mourn  within.    The  aunt  •*• 
full  of  the  nobility,  and  she  went  constantly  every  day  abroad  to  the  awsi 
sports,  though  some  of  them  were  not  so  proper  for  the  female  sex ;  hst  a* 
coming  of  M.  de  Crocq,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  often  before  been  ambssw** 
in  Scotland,  did  in  some  little  degree  disturb  their  measures;  faraers  a 
told  them  how  infamoos  the  matter  sounded  amongst  foreigners,  they  iruva-J 
to  Edinburgh.    But  Seton  had  so  many  conveniences,  that  though  u*  tr 
ther  baaard  of  her  credit  lay  at  stake  upon  it,  yet  the  queea  was  not  ran  tJ 

n,  where  the  main  spring  of  the  consul  tatfoe  va«.  **" 


she  returned  thither  again 

Bothwell  might  be  acquitted  of  the  king's  murder.  There  was  a  design  Wart 
to  try  and  acquit  him ;  for  immediately  upon  the  king's  death,  BetswriL  ad 
some  of  bis  accomplices,  came  to  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  who  was  the  ***■ 
ditary  capital  judge  in  criminal  cases,  and  first,  pretended  they  acre  •*** 
Ignorant  of  what  was  done,  and  wondered  at  it,  as  a  new,  Bnpteced>avd.wJ 
Incredible  thing:  then  they  proceeded  to  examination;  in  ubica  tan  •*> 
moned  some  poor  women  out  of  the  neighbourhood ;  but  they  were  a***** 
betwixt  hope  and  fear,  uncertain  whether  they  should  apeak  out,  or  be  sn^ ' 
silent ;  but,  though  they  were  very  cautious  in  tbeir  words,  vet  utteriaf  a** 
than  was  expected,  they  were  dismissed,  as  having  spoken  nothing  apse  **' 
certain  grounda;  and  their  testimony  was  considered  as  only  a  matter  w  ** 
despised.  Upon  this,  some  of  the  king's  servants  were  seat  for.  use  *** 
escaped  the  ire.    They,  when  asked  bow  the  assassins  could araVr  ten***- 
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rasce;  replied,  that  the  keys  were  not  In  their  power  And  ween  it  was 
Iwlj  pot  to  them  again,  in  whose  hands  tbey  were?  they  answered,  in  those 
( the  qoeeo.  The  farther  inquiry  was  then  deferred,  as  the  examiners  pre* 
•oded,  bat  indeed  it  was  quite  suppressed ;  for  tbey  were  afraid,  that  if  they 
weeded,  the  seerets  of  the  conn  would  be  all  publicly  made  known. 
Notwithstanding  this,  to  put  a  gloss  on  the  matter,  a  proclamation  was  pub- 
ihed,  and  a  reward  offered  to  those  who  should  discover  the  author  of  the 
sf'i  Border.  But  who  could  be  so  bold  as  to  venture  on  impeaebing  Both- 
eil,  since  be  was  not  only  the  accused,  but  would  be  the  judge,  examiner, 
d  exactor  of  punishment?  Tet  this  fear,  which  stopped  the  mouths  of 
veral  single  persons,  could  not  restrain  the  freedom  of  the  multitude.  For 
ten  were  published,  pictures  made,  and  hawkers  went  by  night  about  the 
reels,  crying  papers,  by  whioh  the  parricides  might  easily  understand  that 
e  whole  matter  was  discovered,  as  well  those  who  planned  the  wickedness, 
(lose  who  assisted  in  its  execution ;  and  the  more  prohibitions  were  laid 
the  commonalty,  the  louder  did  their  grief  make  them  clamoroos.  Though 
t  eoospirators  seemed  to  despise  these  things,  yet  tbey  were  inwardly  so 
B'ibly  affected  by  them,  that  they  could  not  dissemble  their  resentment ; 
d  therefore,  omitting  the  examination  about  the  king's  death,  tbey  fell 
on  another  method  that  was  still  more  severe ;  and  this  was,  against  the 
thors  of  libels*  or,  as  they  phrased  it,  against  the  calumniators  of  Botbwell. 
U  prosecution  was  so  rigorously  enforced,  that  no  pains  or  cost  were 
ifd ;  for  all  the  painters  and  writing-masters  were  called  together,  to  see 
ether,  by  the  pictures  and  libels,  they  could  discover  the  authors ;  and  they 
tber  added  a  clause,  suitable  enough  to  the  ediet,  which  made  it  capital, 
t  only  to  sell  these  offensive  pieces,  but  even  to  read  them  when  they  were 

d.  Bat  they  who  endeavoured  to  check  the  disoourse  of  the  people,  by 
ettening  them  with  condign  punishment,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  king's 
its,  for  they  carried  their  hatred  against  him  to  his  grave.    The  queen  gave 

hatband's  goods,  arms,  horses,  clothes,  aod  household  furniture,  either 
Us  father's  enemies,  or  to  the  murderers  themselves,  as  though  they  had 
o  forfeited  to  her  exchequer.  These  things  were  transacted  in  the  broad 
i  of  day,  which  made  many  publicly  inveigh  against  them ;  and  one  of  the 
on  employed  in  altering  some  of  the  king's  elotbes  for  Bothwell  to  wear, 
■  w  bold  as  to  say,  "  Now  be  saw  the  old  country  custom  verified ;  that 
executioner  bad  the  clothes  of  those  persons  who  suffered  by  bis  band." 
fay  were  under  another  great  difficulty,  now  they  should  get  the  castle  of 
ftbargh  into  the  possession  of  the  queen.  John,  earl  of  Marr,  was  gover- 
of  it,  but  it  waa  on  condition  that  be  should  deliver  it  op  to  no  person, 
tpt  by  the  special  order  of  the  estates.  Now,  though  snob  a  convention  was 
at  to  be  held  within  a  month,  yet  her  majesty  was  so  earnest,  that  every 
t  delay  seemed  to  her  insopportably  tedious.  Therefore  she  dealt  secretly 
i  the  earl's  friends  and  relations,  for  be  himself  lay  then  very  sick  at  Stir- 
•  to  surrender  the  eastle  to  her;  pretending,  aa  the  chief  cause,  that  the 
nons  of  Edinburgh  were  so  tumultuous,  there  being  then  a  commotion 
opt  them,  that  she  could  not  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty, 
ss  she  had  that  fortress  in  her  hands.  She  also  offered  in  that  ease,  as  an 
est  of  her  great  affection  to  John,  that  she  would  pnt  her  only  son,  the 
ot  the  kingdom,  into  bis  bands,  to  be  educated  by  him ;  which  office  of 
diaoship  hia  ancestors  had  discharged  tp  their  great  commendation  in  the 

of  so  many  other  princes,  of  late  times,  aod  particularly  in  the  education 
i$  mother  and  grandfather.  Though  the  earl  understood  aod  saw  oJearlv 
igh  the  tendency  of  these  promises  aod  flatteries,  yet  be  complied  with 
request  The  qneen,  then,  finding  him  more  easy  than  she  had  hoped, 
e  it  her  next  endeavour  not  ooly  to  be  possessed  of  the  eaatle  with  the 
convenient  opportunity,  but  to  keep  her  son  too.  Finding  that  he  would 
icarken  to  this,  she  set  upon  him  by  another  wile,  and  proposed  that  be 
Id  come  to  Linlithgow,  in  the  mid-way  between  Edinburgh  and  Stir- 

and  there,  on  the  appointed  day,  receive  the  prince,  and  surrender  the 

e.  Eat  this  project  being  suspected  of  fraud,  it  waa  at  last  agreed  that 
"ince  should  be  delivered  at  Stirling,  to  Erskine,  who,  in  the  mean  time, 
Id  give  the  chief  of  his  family  in  hostage  for  tiering  possessing  of  theoastle 
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These  aVfoca  gave  some  trouble  to  the  perrioidea,  bat  (key  vert  ma  sf  rf 
perplexed  with  the  daily  complaints  of  the  earl  of  Lennox.  Tentmilint. 
weold  not  venture  to  come  to  court,  on  account  of  the  exorbitaxipaowaf  Brv 
well ;  end  therefore  he  earnestly  solicited  the  queen  by  letters,  that  letwtut 
confine  him,  as  betas;  heyood  all  doubt  the  author  of  the  kiag  s  smtcw,  w  i 
4ay  should  be  appointed  for  bringing  hist  to  bis  trial.  She,  tAor  eMet  k  • 
demand  by  many  stratagem,  finding  that  the  examination  of  so  ettrnmii 
crime  ooold  not  be  avoided,  endeavoured  to  have  it  earned  on  ia  mil  am** 

As  the  assembly  of  the  estates,  to  he  held  on  the  13th  of  April,  art*  anrr 
band,  she  was  desirous  before  that  time  to  have  the  matter  tried,  ikt  ■ 
Bothwell,  betas;  absolved  by  the  votes  of  the  judges,  might  next  be  fcfi  rue* 
rated  by  too  suffrages  of  the  whole  parliament.  Owing  to  this  pwopinr 
nothing  was  earned  on  regularly,  or  aeeording  to  custom,  ia  tat  jtdmar 
proeess.  For  the  aooosers,  as  is  usual,  ought  to  have  been  riled,  wits  tarn- 
serious,  namely,  the  wife,  father,  mother,  or  son,  either  to  appear  scrawi"' 
or  by  proxy,  within  forty  days,  which  is  too  time  limited  by  the  lav.  BVt 
however,  the  rather  was  only  summoned  to  appear  on  the  I3ta  of  April  **> 
out  any  notice  being  taken  of  bis  friends,  excepting  his  own  fas**},  vatct » 
that  time  was  in  a  low  condition,  and  reduced  to  a  small  number:  want  it  w 
mean  (me.  Bothwell,  on  the  other  bead,  Oew  up  and  dowa  tbttowa.ti 
whole  troops  at  his  hods.  Under  such  eireumstaaees,  therefore,  uw  evi ' 
Lennox  thought  it  most  prudent  to  avoid  coming  into  a  city  which  em  U 
Ms  enemies,  and  where  he  bad  neither  friends  nor  vassals  to  protect  am  ■ »' 
where  besides,  even]  though  there  should  be  no  danger  of  his  aw,  it  vaie- 
tain  there  would  bo  no  impartial  investigation.  Bothwell  in  ceasrewsr- 
boldly  appeared  on  the  day  appointed,  nnd  entered  the  town-hall,  as  hot*  tu* 
tiff  and  defendant.  There  the  judges  of  the  nobility  were  cited,  who  vert  a-- 
of  them  his  friends,  and  none  on  the  other  side  dared  to  except  atawst  m 
them ;  only  Robert  Cunningham,  a  member  of  the  family  oi  Lennox,  pat  t  am 
atop  to  the  proceedings,  by  oraving  liberty  to  speak,  and  doUaimr,  net  c 
process  was  neither  according  to  law  aor  custom,  where  tan  aerate*  prw 
was  so  pewerftri  that  ho  could  not  be  brought  to  punishamut,  and  tar  an* 
eator  was  absent  for  fear  of  bis  lire;  so  that  whatsoever  should  seeswi**"- 
there,  ns  being  against  law  and  equity,  was  null  and  void.  Noraimiawat; 
this  objective,  the  business  went  forward  without  delay.  Gilbert,  serf  af  i'*> 
•ills,  whowaschoeea  one  of  the  judges,  rather  for  the  sake  of  form,  •*»«►* 
Inghe  should  do  any  good,  desired  to  be  excused t  nnd  offered  Mxeuu**  .*■ 
the  forfeiture  usually  exacted  of  those  who  declined  sitting;  butts**'' 
Juotoutoftimeatnesseagerbroejghtbima 

that  be  shouhi  sit  in  bis  judicial  character,  or  be  coounitted  to  prom  *»>' 
this  throat  did  not  prevail,  she  seat  a  second  measenger,  to  tell  ato.*** -' 
persisted  in  his  refusal,  he  should  be  punished  as  a  traitor  Beta*  tsnwri* 
ouch  meaau  as  these,  all  the  lodges  were  farced  to  attend;  aid  anwaV 
thereto,  the  issue  of  the  session  was,  that  they  declared  they  saw  as  raw*  • 
lad  D  sub  well  gvmty;  but  that  if  any  man  hereafter  eouid  mwfufly  acorn*** 
this  judgment  should  be  no  aioderance  to  the  prosecution.  Ikinsmeafwar 
preoeoded  with  great  wisdom  in  bringing  it  to  such  an  issue ;  far  tat  n* 
tnent  was  framed  in  such  language,  that  the  severest  judges  could  arwr  a* 
found  Bothwell  guilty,  it  being  stated  that  the  murder  was  oaoaaittnl  m  s 
ninth  instead  of  the  tenth  of  February* 

Thus  Botbwei)  was  aco>tted  of  the  tact,  b^  Sefsirar 

instead  of  being  cleared,  inorensed  upon  hbn,and  his  psinisbmrnt  sunt** 
to  bo  deferred ;  but  any  pretance  whatsoever,  though  a  shamslsm  sat,  awnw 
good  enough  to  the  queen,  who  was  in  great  baste  to  marry  aha.  Tt*J 
himself,  however,  of  the  imputation  with  a  better  grace,  there  was  s  catfrer] 
posted  on  the  aaoet  eminent  part  of  the  oourt,  deomrhag,  that  though  &*•' 
was  towfawy  acquitted  of  the  kiag's  murder,  yet  to  make  his 


pear  the  brighter,  bo  was  ready  to  decide  the  mutter  hi  aewaUaftiaiiH 
gentleman  or  person  of  honour  that  should  darn  to  lay  it  to  his  absjft  *' 
the  inotwingfoOowine;,  there  was  one  who  as  manfully  pouted  up  an  aa»«* 'I 
his  enuHoago,  provided  n  piece  of  oomnat  was  appointed  waoioht  sM|fct*1 
dare nisoamo without  dnnarsr.    — -rair  isnir  thins ■■■  tilT-"T  ^ 
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tat  susan,  hi  that  portlanvmt,  wu  mow  uncivil  than  usual ;  far  whereas, 
feruerlT,  she  ejected  great  courtesy  In  ber  manner,  ibe  dow  plainly  discovered 
usnhaerJeu  to  tyranny ;  flatly  denying  what  aba  bad  promised  at  Stirling, 
w  nutters  of  religion,  which  waa,  that  the  laws  established  under  popish 
tyrsaay  shonld  be  abrogated  in  the  first  convention,  and  the  reformed  religioo 
at  strengthened  by  new  statutes.    And  when,  besides  her  promise,  she  was 
toafreated  by  two  edicts,  signed  with  her  own  band,  she  eluded  them,  and 
amnaadsd  the  commissioners  of  the  kirk  to  attend  her  another  time;  but 
after  that,  sho  never  gave  them  any  opportunity  to  appear  before  her  again ; 
sibgiag,  that  those  decrees  of  the  estates  which  were  published  before  her 
coaJsg  into  Scotland,  by  the  consent  of  Francis  her  husband,  fell  under  the  act 
•f  oblivion:  a  speech  that  seemed  to  all  no  less  than  a  manifest  profession  of 
eespotism,  For  whereas  the  Soots  bad  no  lows  besides  acts  of  parliament,  they 
estertaraed  private  thoughts  in  their  miods  respecting  the  kind  of  life  they 
vers  Is  hre  under  n  sovereign  whose  will  alone  was  to  be  n  role,  though  her 
wore*  sad  promise  were  never  to  be  believed.    This  occurred  about  the  end  of 
tat  convention.    At  the  same  time,  the  queen  waa  very  earnest  to  hasten  her 
■srrisge,  and  yet  she  desired  to  procure  the  public  consent  by  any  means, 
that  she  might  seem  to  act  in  nothing  without  the  suffrage  of  the  nobility. 
Botbv/eg,  also,  to  grace  the  espousals  with  the  pretenoe  of  national  authority, 
Metises  this  stratagem :  he  invited  all  the  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank,  who 
*we  then  in  town,  and  numerous,  to  supper ;  and  when  they  were  in  the 
keif  st  of  their  mirth,  be  requested  them  to  shew  the  same  good  affection  to 
kin  for  the  future  as  they  bad  done  formerly.    At  present,  he  only  desired 
that  they  would  further  his  suit  to  the  queen,  by  subscribing  a  schedule 
•hies  he  had  made  respecting  the  affair,  as  the  means  of  procuring  him 
fctoer  with  ber  majesty,  and  honour  with  the  people.  They  all  stood  amasei 
si  so  sadden  and  unexpected  a  proposal,  and  could  not  dissemble  their  resenu 
■sat,  though  at  the  same  time  none  of  them  durst  refuse  or  deny  what  bo 
retired.    Upon  that,  a  few  who  knew  the  queen's  mind,  began  Arst ;  and  the 
test,  sot  foreseeing  that  there  waa  so  great  a  number  of  flatterers  present, 
■wpeeted  one  another,  and  so  at  last  every  one  of  them  subscribed.    The  day 
rttr,  when  they  came  to  recollect  what  they  had  done,  some  of  them  iuge- 
ftsotily  eoofessed,  that  they  would  never  have  given  their  consent,  unless  they 
»»*  thought  the  thing  had  been  acceptable  to  the  queen.  They  also  thought  that 
*•  it  carried  no  great  show  of  honesty,  and  was  also  very  prejudicial  to  the 
f*Wc.  go  there  was  danger,  if  any  such  discord  should  snse  as  had  already 
hsppeaod  in  the  former  alliance,  between  ber  and  Botbwellj  and  he  should  be 
»it  off,  it  might  be  mid  to  their  charge,  that  they  had  betrayed  her  majesty 
'**>  a  dishonourable  union ;  and  therefore,  before  they  went  too  far,  they  re- 
Mired  to  try  ber  mind,  and  to  procure  a  writing  under  her  hand,  to  tho  fol- 
°*h>g  purpose,  M  That  she  approved  of  what  they  bad  done  in  reference  to 
*r  atarrrage."    This  writing  being  obtained  with  great  ease,  was,  with  the 
vsseat  «f  oil,  given  to  the  Bail  of  Argyle  for  preservation.    The  next  day  all 
»e  bishops  in  town  were  called  to  court,  that  they  might  subscribe  in  liko 
staoer.    This  obstacle  being  removed,  there  succeeded  another,  which  was, 
ew  the  queen  should  get  ber  son  into  ber  power ;  for  Botbwell  did  not  think 
t  safe  for  him  to  have  n  young  child  brought  up,  who  in  time  might  revenge 
ie  murder  of  bis  rather ;  neither  was  he  willing  that  any  other  should  come 
etveen  hie  offspring  and  the  crown.    Whereupon  the  queen,  who  could  now 
ear  htm  nothing,  undertook  the  task  herself  to  bring  the  child  to  Edinburgh, 
he  had  also  another  pretenoe  to  visit  Stirling,  of  which  I  shall  apeak  hcrc- 
fter.    When  she  came  thither,  the  Bar!  of  Marr  suspecting  what  was  going 
a.  shewed  her  the  prince,  but  would  not  deliver  aim  into  her  power.    The 
teen,  seeing  ber  fraud  detected,  and  not  able  to  contend  with  him  by  force, 
ieced  another  cause  for  her  journey,  and  prepared  at  return.    As  she  was 
pea  the  rood,  either  through  the  too  great  fatigue  of  travelling,  or  owing  to 
*  rage  she  was  to,  that  her  design,  which  the  authors  thought  ao  craftily 
•d,  had  proved  unsuccessful,  she  fell  suddenly  ill,  and  was  forced  to  re- 
re  into  a  poor  boose  about  feor  miles  from  Stirling,  till  her  pain  was  some- 
sot  abated,  and  then  she  proceeded  on  ber  journey,  and  came  that  night 
Linlithgow.    From  theaoe  she  wrote  to  Bothwcll,  by  Paris,  directing  him 
IB.  3  m 
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wba,  be  should  do  shout  the  purposed  surprise;  for,  provions  to 
tare  from  Edinburgh,  it  had  been  agreed  between  thorn,  that,  at  mw  brsajt 
of  Almond,  be  should  ooroe  suddenly,  and,  having  seined  bar  hi 
carry  her  where  he  would*  and  as  it  were  against  her  will. 
The  eommon  people  pot  this  interpretation  on  the  tan! 
eoold  not  altogether  eoneeal  her  familiarity  with  BothweU,  she 
well  without  it ;  neither  could  she  openly  enjoy  it  as  she  desired, 
loss  of  her  reputation ;  that  it  was  too  tedious  to  wait  for  his  eft 
former  wife;  and  that  she  was  willing  to  consult  her  honour, 
tended  to  bare  a  mighty  regard  for,  and  yet  provide  for  bar 
same  time.    This  made  her  very  impatient,  and  therefore  H 
good  plan  that  Bothwell  should  cover  the  queen's  infamy  by  has 
crime,  and  yet  stand  in  no  fear  of  any  punishment  for  iL    But 
deeper  view  in  the  project,  which  afterwards  came  to  light.    For 
people  every  where  pointed  at,  and  cursed  the  lung's  murderers 
provide  for  their  own  security,  by  the  persuasion,  as  it  Is  tnovgj 
Leslie,  bishop  of  Ross,  devised  this  attempt  upon  the  queen.    It  is 


in  Scotland,  when  the  king  grants  a  pardon  for  an  eeTence,  that 

rt  out  cxpressetb  bis  great  orime  by  name,  while  the  rest  of  his 

added  in  general  words.    Accordingly,  the  king's  murderers  deterumaetf  u 

solicit  a  pardon  for  this  surprise  of  the  queen  by  name,  and  than  to  i 

in  the  schedule,  by  way  of  addition,  all  other  wicked  "facts ;   in  wbtoh 

shcy  persuaded  themselves,  that  the  king's  murder  would  ho  included,  i 

it  was  not  safe  that  they  should  declare  themselves  the  authors  of  H 

instrument,  ns  an  appendix  to  a  crime  which  was  less  in  its  own 

other  offence  therefore  less  invidious,  but  liable  to  the 

lobe  devised,  under  the  shadow  of  which  the  king's  mm 

and  pardoned ;  and  no  other  occurred  to  them,  but  this  pretended 

opotrthc  queen,  by  whieh  her  pleasure  might  be  satisfied,  and  Both" 

rity  provided  for  at  the  same  time.  Accordingly,  BothweU,  sfnonejisami  om 

six  hundred  horse,  waited  her  ooming  at  Almond  bridge,  as  they  had  alrac; 

agreed,  and  took  her,  not  against  her  will,  to  Dunbar,  where  they  had  aw 

converse  one  with  another;  and  a  divorce  was  oommenoed  betwist  fnc 

and  bb  former  wife,  In  two  ooorts.    First,  she  was  cited  before  _ 

Holy  appointed  to  decide  such  kind  of  controversies ;  and  nasi 

omcUls  of  the  bishops'  courts,  though  they  were  interdicted  by  n 

tute  from  exercising  any  part  of  magistracy,  or  intersneddtiaa;  with 

business.    Lady  Gordon,  BothweU 's  wife,  was  slso  eMpeUed  to 

a  suit  of  separation  in  a  double  court ;   for  while  before  the  qejoaw'n 

she  accused  him  of  adultery,  which  was  the  only  just  eaaee  of 

amongst  them;  and  before  the  papal  delegates,  who,  though 

law,  were  yet  empowered  by  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  to 

controversy,  she  alleged  against  him,  that,  before  their 

much  unlawful  or  ineestoous  familiarity  with  her  kinswosnas 

and  judges  made  so  Utile  delay  iu  the  ease,  that  the  suit  was 

scented,  adjudged,  and  ended,  ail  in  ten  days. 

In  these  emergencies,  several  of  the  honest  nobles  met 
sent  to  the  queen,  desiring  to  know  of  her,  whether  she 
she  was,  with  or  against  her  will,  observing,  that,  in  the  Utter 

a  an  army  for  her  deliverance.    8be  received  the 
ng,  and  answered  them,  that  it  was  true  she  was  brought  thither 
her  will,  but  was  so  kindly  treated  since,  that  she  had  tittle  cans*  ta< 
of  the  former  injury.    Thus  the  proffer  was  evaded ;  but  though  they 
haste  to  take  ear  the  reflection  of  abduction  by  a  lawful 
still  two  obstacles  in  the  way ;  one  was,  that  If  the  ceremony 
the  queen  was  a  prisoner,  the  contract  might  not  be 
so  would  be  easily  dissolved.    The  other  was.  bow  to  have  tar 
ties  observed,  that  the  banns  should  be  published  on  three  Sunday**  m 
lbtie  congregation,  of  a  marriage  intended  between  James 


Ciwic  congregation,  or  a  marriage  intended  between  James  n  spans 
arv  Staart.  so  that  if  any  one  knew  a  lawful  impediment,  why  thwy 
not  be  joined  together,  they  should  declare  the  same,  that  it  might  aw  j 
of  by  the  church.    To  settle  these  points,  BothweU  mi  email  d  las  t 
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appendants,  tad  resolved  to  bring  back  the  queen  to  Edinburgh,  that  so, 
uder  s  vain  thew  of  her  liberty,  he  might  make  arrangements  for  the  mar* 
riafe  at  his  pleasure.  His  attendants  were  all  armed,  but  as  they  were  on 
their  joaraey,  a  fear  seised  on  many  of  them,  lest  ooe  time  or  other  it  might 
tarn  to  their  prejudice,  to  hold  the  queen  a  prisoner ;  and  if  there  were  no 
ether  ground  for  it,  jet  this  was  enough,  that  they  accompanied  her  in  an  armed 
posture,  when  things  were  otherwise  in  peace  and  quietness ;  upon  this  scru- 
ple, they  threw  away  all  their  spears,  and  io  this  apparently  pacifio  posture 
they  brought  her  to  the  castle  or  Edinburgh,  which  was  then  in  the  power  of 
Bothweil. 

The  next  day  they  accompanied  her  into  the  city,  and  to  the  courts  of  justice 
where  she  affirmed  before  the  judges,  that  she  was  wholly  free,  and  not  under 
the  least  restraint    But  as  to  announcing  the  marriage  in  the  church,  the 
reader,  whose  office  it  was,  absolutely  refused  to  do  it ;  upon  which,  the 
elder  deacons  and  ecclesiastics  assembled,  as  not  daring  to  resist,  and  com* 
steaded  him  to  publish  the  banns  according  to  custom.    He  was  so  far  obe- 
dient as  to  tell  them,  that  he  knew  of  himself  a  lawful  impediment,  and  was 
ready  to  declare  it  to  the  queen  or  to  Bothweil,  whenever  it  pleased  them  to 
lay  their  commands  upon  niin  to  do  so.    Accordingly  he  was  sent  for  to  the 
castle,  and  the  queen  remitted  him  to  Bothweil,  who,  neither  by  fear  nor 
favour,  could  make  him  alter  bis  purpose,  while,  on  his  own  part,  he  dared 
not  commit  the  matter  to  a  debate,  but  went  on  to  hasten  the  marriage.    The 
only  ecclesiastic  who  could  be  found  to  perform  the  solemnity,  was  the  bishop 
of  the  Orkneys*    He  alone  preferred  court  favour  to  truth,  the  rest  being 
utterly  against  it,  and  producing  reasons  why  it  conld  be  no  lawful  marriage 
with  ooe  who  had  two  wives  yet  living,  and  who,  upon  the  confession  of  bis  own 
adultery,  had  been  divorced  from  a  third.  Yet,  though  all  good  men  loathed  it 
— the  commonalty  cursed  it— and  his  relations  by  letters  dissuaded  it,  whilst  be 
was  prosecuting  it,  and  abhorred  It  when  it  was  done — there  were  some  publio 
eertsVonies  performed,  after  a  mock  kind  of  manner,  and  married  they  were. 
Those  of  the  nobility  there  present,  who  were  very  few,  and  such  only  as 
were  Both  well's  friends  and  creatures,  the  rest  being  gone  to  their  homes, 
were  invited  to  rapper;  and  so  was  Crocq,  the  French  ambassador;  but  be, 
though  of  the  faction  of  the  Ooises,  and  also  resident  near  the  palace,  yet 
perwsnptorily  refused  to  come.    He  thought  that  it  did  not  suit  with  the  dig- 
nity of  the  personage  whom  be  represented,  to  countenance  a  marriage  by 
bis  presence,  which  ho  beard  was  detested  and  execrated  by  the  common 
people,  and  was  disapproved  of  by  the  queen's  relations  in  every  stage  of  th* 
proceeding.    Moreover,  the  king  of  France  and  the  queen  of  England  did, 
by  their  respective  ministers,  protest  against  the  turpitude  of  the  action. 
raowga  this  was  troublesome  to  the  queen,  yet  the  silent  sadness  of  the 
people  no  saocb  the  more  aggravated  her  fierce  disposition,  as  things  that  we 
with  one  own  eyes  pierce  us  deeper  than  those  of  whiob  we  only  hear 
n  distance.    As  they  both  went  through  the  eity,  none  saluted  them 
ith  their  wonted  acclamations :  only  one  said,  and  that  but  a  solitary  in- 
MGod  save  the  Queen;9*  upon  which  another  woman  near  her  ex- 
aloud,  repeatedly,  so  that  tho  by-slanders  might  bear  her—*'  May 
have  their  deserts!"  This  incident  provoked  her  still  much  more 

_„ the  citisens  of  Edinburgh, with  whom  she  was  already  sufficiently  angry : 

sad  w/besi  she  -saw  the  disaffection  of  the  people  to  her,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  oho  took  advice  with  her  cabal,  bow  she  might  establish  her  power, 
and  qwenl  any  future  insurrection.  In  the  first  plaee,  she  determined  to  send 
an  aaubsssador  to  France,  to  reeoocile  the  royal  family  and  the  Guises  to  her, 
tnowiDfj  how  greatly  they  were  offended  with  her  on  account  of  this  precipi- 
tate unarriage.  William,  bishop  of  Dunblane,  was  chosen  for  this  service* 
tad  his  Instructions  were  given  him  almost  in  these  very  words : — 

*'  First,  you  shall  excuse  me  to  those  princes,  and  to  my  uncle,  that  they 
fcemrd  of  the  consummation  of  my  marriage  by  vulgar  report,  before  I  could 
keqtiwisit  them  with  my  intentions  by  my  own  proper  messengers.  This 
tputoaxy  yon  shall  ground  on  the  true  narration  of  the  whole  life,  and  especially 
at  lias  good  offices  which  the  duke  of  the  Orkneys  bath  rendered  me  even 
m  tme  wwry  day  wherein  I  thought  good  to  make  him  my  husband.    Tou  shall 
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begin  the  declaration  of  that  story  aft  the  truth  fa,  taking  year  fie* 

very  youth.    As  soon  as  ever  he  came  of  age,  after  the  death  of  U 

one  of  the  principal  noblemen  of  the  kingdom,  he  wholly  applied 

the  service  of  the  princes  of  this  country,  being  otherwise  of  a 

family,  both  by  reason  of  its  antiquity,  and  also  the  high  onVsee  it 

kingdom,  as  by  hereditary  right    At  that  time  be  became  prroeipeJlY 

to  the  service  of  my  mother,  who  then  held  the  sceptre,  and  to  whom  h 

so  constant,  that  though,  in  a  short  time,  numbers  of  the  nobility, 

towns  also,  revolted  from  her,  on  the  aoeoont  of  religion,  yet  ho 

swerved  from  his  loyalty ;  neither  could  he  beinuoced  by  any  offers, 

or  threats,  nor  by  any  loss  of  his  personal  property,  to  co-operate  in 

her  authority ;  nay,  rather  than  neglect  her  service,  he 

mansion,  and  all  his  goods,  which  were  many  and  valuable,  to  ho  pit 

and  his  estate  to  be  made  a  prey  to  bis  enemies.    At  last,  betag 

only  of  onr  aid,  bat  of  all  other  help,  an  English  army  was  brought,  by 

tic  enemies.  Into  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  expreee 

forcing  my  husband,  then  earl  of  Bothwell,  to  leave  his  boose  aad  o 

retire  to  France ;   where  he  attended  me  with  all  respect,  rJtl  my 

Scotland.    Neither  must  his  military  exploits  against  the  BagHsb  be  Joigottrs, 

a  little  before  my  arrival,  wherein  he  gave  such  proofs  both  of  has  ssaai  • 

valour,  and  great  prudence,  that  he  was  tbooght  worthy,  though  a  ywamg  maa, 

to  command  his  superiors  in  age ;  so  that  he  was  chosen  general  ia  chart  if 

the  army  of  bis  countrymen,  and  my  lieutenant,  which  ottoe  he 

well,  that,  by  many  valiant  performances,  be  established  a  noble 

his  fortitude  both  amongst  his  enemies,  and  also  firs  own  count 

my  return,  be  employed  all  his  endeavours  for  the  ealai gotaout  of  say 

rity  *  and  spared  no  danger  in  subduing  the  rebels  on  the  harness  of  ' 

where,  having  reduced  things  to  great  tranquillity,  be  resolved  to  aw 

in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.    But  as  envy  is  always  the  attendant 

and  the  Scots  perpetually  desire  innovations,  some  of  them,  in  order  to 

my  favour  towards  him,  pat  so  ill  a  construction  on  his  good  service* 

caused  me  to  commit  him  to  prison;  which  I  did,  partly  to  gratify 

envied  bis  Increasing  greatness,  and  partly  to  allay  the  seditions  ct 

which  were  readv  to  break  out,  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole 

He  however  made  his  escape  out  of  prisoo,  and  giving  way 

those  who  hated  him  for  his  merits,  retired  Into  France,  where  he 

almost  two  yoars  ;  during  which  time,  the  authors  of  the  fc 

forgetting  my  lenity  towards  them,  and  their  doty  to  me,  took  op 

raised  an  army  against  their  sovereign.    Then  it  was  that  1 

to  return,  replaced  him  in  his  former  estate  and  dignity,  and 

tain  general  over  all  my  forces.     It  was  his  conduct  that 

so  far  to  my  authority,  that  alt  the  rebels  were  quickly  eo    . 

fugitives,  and  seek  shelter  In  England,  till,  on  their  bumble  anhonhnaunw  I  re- 
ceived a  great  part  of  them  into  favour.    How  perfdioosly  I 
by  the  exiles  that  returned,  and  by  those  whom  I  had  obliged 
courtesies  than  they  deserved,  my  uncle  is  not  ignorant,  and 
say  little  of  it :  but  I  must  not  pass  over  in  silence,  with  how 
Bothwell  freed  me  from  the  bands  of  those  who  held  me  captive ; 
speedily,  by  his  singular  management,  I  eseaped  out  of  prison ;  and  i 
the  whole  faction  of  conspirators  were  dissipated  and  crusbon,  1 
my  former  authority.     I  most  therefore  acknowledge  has  saVtioaa 
been  herein  so  grateful  to  me,  that  1  can  never  safer  them  to  amp  oa 
memory. 

"  Though  these  things  are  rvally  and  truly  great  In  tbemservuo,  yet 
made'socb  an  addition  to  them,  by  bia  unwearied  diligence  and  ana 
in  my  behalf,  that  1  oould  never  expect  stronger  marks  of  duty  and 
aay  man,  than  I  have  found  in  him,  even  till  after  the  dec 
late  husbaod.    Since  that  time,  as  his  thoughts  seemed  to  grow 
and  to  have  a  higher  aim,  so  his  actions  were  now  somewhat ' 
and  daring ;  and  though  the  matter  came  to  that  pass,  that  I 
obliged  to  take  all  things  In  the  best  part,  yet  I  was  ranch  oft 
arrogaooe,  when  he  came  to  think  ft  was  beyond  my  aatwty  to 
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uv  otherwise  than  by  giving  up  myself  to  bin  as  the  reward  of  bis  services, 
Betides,  1  was  greatly  offended  with  his  secret  designs  against,  and,  at  length, 
bis  open  contempt  of  me,  and  the  force  to  which  he  bad  recourse  in  order  to 
fet  ms  into  hie  power,  lest  his  intents  should  be  frustrated.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  whole  conrae  of  bis  life  was  so  ordered,  that  it  may  stand  as  an  ex- 
ample, how  very  craftily  men  who  undertake  great  designs,  can  conceal  their 
views  till  they  have  obtained  their  ends.  For  I  thought,  that  this  diligence 
•nd  promptitude  in  paying  obedience  to  all  my  commands,  proceeded  from  no 
other  motive  than  a  loyal  desire  to  please  me  ;  it  never  so  mncb  as  entering 
ifttomv  imagination,  that  be  had  any  higher  wish  or  'object  Neither  did  I 
taiaic,  that  a  more  gracious  countenance,  which  I  sometimes  shewed  towards 
sir  nobles,  to  engage  them  to  a  greater  readiness  in  obeying  my  commands* 
would  have  elevated  his  mind  so  far  as  to  flatter  himself  with  the  hopes  of  a 
more  extraordinary  courtesy  from  me ;  yet  he,  turning  things  which  were 
Merely  accidental,  to  his  own  advantage,  carried  on  those  devices  unknown 
to  me ;  while,  by  his  wonted  observance,  he  still  maintained  the  former  good 
opinion  which  I  bad  of  him.  He  moreover  courted  the  friendship  of  the 
nobility,  as  if  he  was  privily  ambitions  of  a  new  favour ;  and  he  was  so  sedu- 
Iwu  io  this  point  that  though  I  knew  nothing  of  it  yet,  when  the  convention 
t>f  the  estates  was  held,  he  obtained  a  writing  from  all  the  peers,  subscribed 
>y  their  bands  to  make  it  more  authentic,  wherein  they  declared  their  assent 
[o  a  marriage  between  him  and  me,  and  promised  to  venture  their  lives  and 
onuses  to  bring  it  to  pass,  and  to  oppose  all  who  should  endeavour  to  frus- 
raieit:  nay,  the  more  easily  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  nobles,  he  led  each  of 
hem  into  a  full  persuasion,  that  all  these  things  were  managed  with  my  ap- 
>robation.  Having  in  the  first  place  obtained  this  writing,  he  next  endeav- 
oured by  degrees  to  win  my  consent,  and  sought  it  in  the  most  humble 
itooer ;  but  my  answer  not  suiting  his  oesire,  he  began  to  weigh  those  things 
nth  himself  which  are  wont  to  occur  in  undertakings  of  this  magnitude,  nar- 
icalarly  the  outward  demonstrations  of  my  good-will,  the  ways  by  which 
■j  friends,  or  his  enemies,  might  hinder  bis  design ;  tbe  apprehension  lest 
*  persons  whose  subscriptions  he  bad  received  should  revoke  their  assent 
ad  that  many  other  things  might  intervene  to  obstruct  bis  purposes.  At 
n«:th,  be  formed  tbe  resolution  to  pursue  tbe  favour  of  his  present  fort  one, 
ad  to  risk  tbe  whole  business,  bis  life,  and  all  bis  hopes,  upon  tbe  basard  of 
le  tingle  moment.  Accordingly,  being  determined  to  execute  this  design 
fectoally,  after  lie  had  waited  four  days,  as  I  was  on  my  return  home  from 
«<uog  my  dear  son,  be  watched  a  convenient  place  and  time,  and  on  tbe 
ay,  sieaed  mo  « its  a  strong  party  of  men,  and  carried  me  speedily  to  Dunbar. 
*rry  one  may  easily  form  a  judgment  bow  I  resented  this,  especially  in  one 
m»  whom  I  bad  less  reason  to  expect  such  treatment  than  from  any  subject 
batever.  There  I  upbraided  him  with  my  favours  towards  him,  and  how 
ooermbly  I  had  always  spoken  before  of  bis  manners  and  behaviour,  and 
w  ungratefully  ho  bad  carried  it  towards  me.  Many  other  things  also  I 
id,  to  free  myself  out  of  his  bands;  but  though  his  usage  was  somewhat 
■rae,  fain  words  were  fair  and  smooth,  as  that  he  would  use  me  with  all 
noor  and  tenderness,  and  do  bis  utmost  not  to  offend  me  in  any  tiling ;  and 
ide  carrying  me  against  my  will  into  one  of  my  own  castles,  he  craved  my 
rdon  fi>r  so  bold  an  attempt  alleging  that  he  was  forced  by  the  power  of 
e  so  to  do,  and  that  his  passion  made  him  forget  tbe  reverence  and  alio- 
ioce  m  bieh  as  a  subject  he  owed  to  roe  his  sovereign.  He  said  farther,  that 
was  compelled  to  go  thither  for  fear  of  his  life.  Then  he  began  to  rehearse 
me  bin  whole  history,  and  lamented  his  misfortune,  that  those  whom  be  hsd 
fer  offended,  were  bis  bitter  enemies,  and  that  their  malice  bad  devised 
uojnst  ways  to  do  bim  a  mischief.  He  mentioned  the  envious  reflections 
t  were  made  upon  bim  for  tbe  king's  death,  and  how  unable  be  was  to  with- 
■d  the  hidden  conspiracy  of  those  of  bis  adversaries  who  were  concealed 
n  hisn,  because  they  pretended  good-will  towards  bim,  both  in  speech  and 
ia%iour  i  neither,  be  said,  was  he  able  to  counteract  those  treacheries  which 
%r  w/iUsia  the  compass  of  his  own  knowledge.  Their  malignity  was  so 
at  against  him,  that,  at  no  time  or  place,  could  he  live  a  quiet  life,  unless 
vtavs  awttured  of  my  unchangeable  favour  towards  him ;  to  ensure  which. 
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bo  knew  bat  of  one  way,  and  that  was,  that  I  would  voaohanfa  to 
my  husband.  He  solemnly  swore  withal,  that  he  did  not  seek  it  ass 
of  pre-eminence,  or  to  be  at  the  height  and  summit  of  dignity,  bet  that  sJI 
he  wanted,  was,  to  be  enabled  to  serve  and  obey  use,  as  he  had  hitherto  owe*. 
daring  the  whole  of  his  life.  He  dressed  ap  this  discourse  in  all  the  pass*  ef 
eloquence  that  his  cause  coold  require :  and  when  he  found  that  I  wes  awt  a» 
be  wrought  upon,  either  by  prayers  or  promises*  he  at  last  shewed  sac  what  a* 
had  transacted  with  the  nobility  and  all  the  estates,  and  what  they  had  neemav 
ed  under  their  bands.  This  being  produced  before  sse  on  a  saddew,  aed  be- 
yond my  expectation,  I  leave  it  to  the  king,  queen,  my  ancles, 
my  friends,  whether  it  might  not  administer  a  just  cause  of 
Upon  this,  indeed,  when  I  saw  myself  in  another  man's  power, 
from  those  who  were  wont  to  give  me  counsel— nay,  when  1  saw  those 
on  whose  fidelity  and  prudence  I  plaoed  myself  and  all  my 
sons  whose  power  must  confirm  my  authority,  that  otherwise  would  he  little  a? 
none  at  all ;  I  say,  when  I  saw  such  men  bad  devoted  themselves  ts>  gratify 
his  will  and  desire,  and  myself  left  alone  as  his  prey,  I  pondered  nanny  maacs 
in  mv  mind,  hut  could  not  find  oat  a  method  to  extricate  myself;  neiihev  dW 
he  give  me  any  long  time  to  consider  of  the  matter,  hat  pressed  *  * 
with  the  utmost  eagerness.  At  last,  seeing  that  I  had  no  hope  te 
that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom  who  would  stir  for  say 
beeaose  it  was  easy  to  be  perceived  by  the  scroll  which  he  presented,  aad  ay 
the  apathy  of  the  times,  that  all  were  drawn  over  to  his  party ;  my 
little  abated,  and  I  applied  my  mind  to  consider  his  request.  Thaw  1 
to  remember  his  services  in  former  times,  and  the  great  hopes  wheat  I 
that  be  would  constantly  persist  in  the  same  for  the  future;  and 
hardly  my  subjects  would  endure  a  foreign  prince  who  was 
with  their  laws,  while  at  the  same  time  they  would  not  suffer 
widow ; — that  a  people,  prone  to  tumults,  could  not  be  kept  withia  the 
of  their  doty,  unless  my  authority  was  upheld  and  exercised  hy  a 
was  able  to  undergo  the  toil  of  governing  the  commonwealth,  and  an 
the  insolence  of  the  disaffected ;  and  that  my  own  strength 
with  the  weight  of  those  things,  ever  since  I  came  to  Scotland,  as 
reduced  to  nothing,  insomuch  that  I  could  no  longer  hear  the 
insurrections  which  daily  arose.  Farther,  en  account  of  these 
obliged  to  create  four  or  more  lieutenants,  in  various  quarters  of  the  1 
some  of  whom,  under  colour  of  the  powers  that  were  granted 
my  subjects  to  take  op  arms  against  me.  For  these  reasons,  Indian; 
intended  to  support  my  regal  state,  1  must  incline  my  heart  to 
that  my  subjects  would  not  bear  a  foreign  king ;  and  that  there 
one  of  my  subjects,  who,  for  the  splendour  of  his  family,  or 
valour,  and  other  endowments  of  body  and  mind,  could  ex< 
as  stand  a  comparison  with  him  whom  1  have  now  espoused ; — I 
prevailed  with  myself  to  comply  with  the  universal  wish  of  say 
which  I  have  already  made  meotion.  When  my  constancy  was 
these  reasons,  he,  partly  by  compulsion,  nnd  partly  by  Battery, 
promise  from  me  to  marry  him ;  which  having  done,  I  could  net 
him,  who  feared  lest  my  mind  should  change,  to  put  off  the 
nuptials,  that  I  might  have  time  to  communicate  the  matter  to  the 
queen  of  France,  and  to  my  other  friends  beyond  sea ;  hut,  aa  he 
the  utmost  intrepidity  and  boldness,  in  order  that  he  might  arrive  at 
of  bis  desires,  be  never  gave  over  soliciting  me  hy  arguments  and 
treaties,  till  at  last  he  obliged  me,  not  without  force,  to  complete  the  \ 
engagement,  and  that  at  such  a  time  and  meaner  as  ha  thought 
nient  for  his  purpose.  And  upon  this  bead,  I  cannot  di sec  sable, 
needs  say.  that  I  was  treated  by  him  otherwise  than  I  would,  or 
deserved  of  him ;  for  he  was  more  solicitous  to  satisfy  those  hy  w 
though  extorted  at  first,  he  judged  himself  to  havo  aecomphalM 
having  deceived  them  as  well  as  myself,  than  to  please  sse,  hy  ceeuaueneg 
what  was  fit  and  creditable  for  me  to  do,  who  had  been  always  htwazht  am  aa 
the  rites  and  institutions  of  religion,  from  which  neither  he  nee  amy  nana  fc*  < 
shall  ever  torn  or  alter  me.    Though  I  aoknou ledge  my  error,  yet  I 
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I  asuch  desire  thai  the  king,  the  queen,  his  mother,  my  uncle,  or  othei 
friend*  of  mine,  would  not,  in  thit  point,  expostulate  with  him,  or  speak  et 
■or  differences.  For  now  matters  being  so  ended  that  they  cannot  be  on- 
done,  1  take  aJI  things  in  the  easiest  manner ;  and  since  he  is  indeed  my  has- 
bond,  I  have  resolved  to  look  upon  him  as  one  that  hereafter  I  will  love  and 
reverence ;  and  they  who  profess  themselves  my  friends,  most  needs  bear 
the  ammo  respect  towards  him,  considering  that  we  are  now  joined  In  the 
indieaoiable  bond  of  matrimony.  Though  in  some  things  he  carried  himself 
semewhat  negligently,  and  almost  rashly,  yet  I  impute  it  to  his  immoderate 
love  for  use,  and  do  therefore  entreat  the  king,  queen,  my  uncle,  and  othei 
friends,  to  esteem  him  as  much  as  if  all  bad  been  managed  by, their  advice, 
even  till  this  time ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  promise,  in  his  behalf,  that  he 
will  gratify  them  in  all  things  which  they  can  desire." 

Soeh  was  the  remedy  provided  against  the  evil  reports  of  the  world  abroad ; 
but  tbey  look  nreeaotions  also  to  repress  domestic  tumults,  after  securing 
those  by  gifts  for  the  present,  and  promises  for  the  time  to  come,  who  were 
either  perpetrators  or  partisans  in  the  murder  of  the  king,  as  well  as  forming 
a  enoabftnation  of  the  greater  party  of  the  aobility,  assured  that  when  they  bad 
so  dome,  tbey  might  either  undervalue  the  rest,  or  destroy  them  if  they  re- 
mained obstinate.  Upon  this,  they  assembled  many  of  the  peers,  and  pro- 
pounded to  them  the  beads  of  the  conditions  to  which  they  were  to  swear : 
the  ton  being,  that  they  should  maintain  the  queen  and  Botbwell,  and  sup- 
port nil  their  proceedings ;  who,  on  their  part,  were  to  favour  and  counte- 
nance the  concerns  and  interests  of  those  of  the  associates  then  present 
As  many*  were  already  persuaded,  they  readily  subscribed ;  while  the  rest, 
thoagh  they  thought  it  a  bad  thing  to  join  in  the  confederacy,  yet  seeing  it  was 
dan^rwrows  to  refuse,  subscribed  also.  Murray  had  been  sent  for,  that  his 
authority,  which  bis  virtue  rendered  very  great  and  extensive,  might  give 
aoaao  countenance  to  the  proceeding.  But  when  he  was  on  his  journey, 
he  was  advised  by  his  friends  to  consult  his  own  safety,  and  not  to  lodge  at 
Setosi  house,  where  the  queen  and  the  chief  of  her  party  were,  but  rather  to 
take  op  bis  abode  with  a  friend  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  an- 
swered, that  this  was  not  in  his  power,  and  that  let  what  would  happen,  be 
vis  resolved  never  to  assent  to  any  wicked  action;  but  to  leave  the  rest  to 
Cod.  To  those  eoortiers  who  were  appointed  by  the  queen  to  debate  with 
liana  nhoot  subscribing  the  league,  be  made  this  reply,  "  That  though  it  was 
sin  doty  in  all  things  else  to  obey  her  majesty,  he  could,  neither  justly  nor 
soneaUy,  co-operate  in  this  measure ;  that  he  was  indeed  reconciled  to  Both* 
well,  by  the  queen's  mediation :  and  that  whatever  he  had  then  promised,  he 
m  oold  strictly  observe ;  but  that  It  was  neither  equitable  in  itself,  nor  beneficial 
o  the  commonwealth,  that  he  should  make  another  league  or  combination  with 
i ins.  or  nny  other  man  living."  The  queen  spoke  to  him  more  kindly  than 
trdinary  for  some  days,  and  promised  to  open  to  him  her  thoughts  iu  all 
bine;* ;  yet  she  could  not  speak  out  for  shame,  and  therefore  in  the  mean  time 
ibe  tried  bis  mind  by  her  friends.  They  also  perceiving  his  constancy  in  that 
rbiefa  was  right,  freely  confessed  what  it  was  tbey  desired :  and  when  it  was 
»Jain  that  tbey  could  do  no  manner  of  good  with  him  by  these  court  intrigoes, 
lothwell  set  upon  him  at  last,  and  after  much  discourse  told  him,  that  what  he 
lid  wsj  not  willingly,  nor  on  his  own  account  alone.  Murray  on  this  decle- 
nsion resumed  a  frowning  countenance,  upon  whioh  Bothwell,  sometimes  by 
^erioas  discourse,  and  sometimes  in  terms  that  were  next  to  downright  rail- 
me;,  carried  the  matter  as  far  as  it  would  go,  endeavouring  to  throw  in 
«eda  of  discord,  to  urge  him  to  a  quarrel.  Murray,  however,  answered  with 
be  otaaost  moderation,  taking  care  to  give  no  just  occasion  for  a  dispute,  yet 
eeptaar  close  to  bis  point,  and'oot  departing  in  the  least  from  his  'resolution, 
k  iXer  InbooTing  under  these  straits  for  some  days,  he  asked  leave  of  the  queen, 
feat  asnee  there  was  no  great  need  of  him  at  court,  be  might  have  liberty  to 
wtire  to  St  Andrew's  or  into  Murray ;  for  he  was  willing  to  go  out  of  the 
ray,  that  he  might  not  be  sospected  as  the  aothor  of  the  tumolts  which  he 
ttcssw  would  soon  arise.  When  be  could  not  obtain  this  request,  and  knew 
oat  it  wus  dangerous  to  remain  at  court,  be  at  last  got  leave  to  travel,  but 
;    was  opon  condftrou  that  he  should,  without  making  any  stay  in  Bngland,  go 
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directly  through  Flanders,  either  into  Germany,  or  \ 
venture  into  Flanders  was  the  sane  as  to  east  himself  hate 
and  therefore,  with  mch  difficulty,  be  obtained  leave  to  peat  lane** 
Bug land  into  France,  and  from  thence  to  whatever  plaoe  hi*  owacaatotnifBi 
lead  him.  The  qaeea  being  Una  (feed  from  aa  open  bna rtod  aad  eeyeuf 
person,  endeavoured  to  remove  tie  other  obstacles  to  her  tyranny:  est 
were  such  as  wovid  not  wittingly  sobeeribc  to  her  wkfcedaata,  or  est  aid? 
to  acquiesce  very  easily  ia  her  designs.  Bat  the  had  a  parnVwmr  itanv 
ment  against  those  persons  who,  pereeivlag  her  to  be  no  hettsr  ssxvsei  u> 
wards  her  son  than  to  her  former  husband,  made  an  associanea  at  Saraaj. 
This  tbey  did,  not  oot  of  any  evil  design,  hot  merely  to  defend  tht  yang 
prinee,  whom  his  mother  wished  to  plaoe  in  the  power  of  am  fethee-ie-lrv 
who  every  body  knew  would  make  away  with  the  child,  as  aeon  as  ever  at  ml 
an  opportunity  of  doing  it,  lest  be  should  live  to  revenge  am  uteeri  ami 
or  prevent  the  issue  of  Botbwell  from  succeeding  to  the  crown.  The  emm  «* 
the  combination  were  the  earls  of  Argyw,  Morton,  Marr,  Atboi  aad  Gleaeem 
besides  others  of  the  same  order,  but  next  in  degree,  aa  Patrick  Uadsay  av. 
Robert  Boyd,  with  their  friends  and  connexion*),  who  joined  their  mum 
tion.  Bat  Argyle,  oat  of  the  same  levity  of  temper  with  which  at  can*  is  a 
them,  discovered  their  designs  to  the  queen,  within  a  day  or  two  elsrwHi 
and  even  Boyd  also  was,  by  large  promises,  brought  over  to  tbcespoaJH  sum 
As  next  to  these  she  suspected  the  families  of  the  Homes,  Ken,  aad 
who  lived  near  the  borders  of  Eogland ;  she  sought  by  ail 
their  power,  and  there  occurred  a  fair  opportunity  to  second  ha 
that  point.  For,  when  Botbwell  was  preparing  an  expedition  into 
to  repair  the  disgrace  which  he  bad  received  there  the  preceding 
and  likewise  to  get  some  reputation  by  his  arms,  aad  extinguish  tht  bawd 
excited  against  him  on  aecoant  of  the  king's  death,  toe  queen  eenmmwd 
all  the  beads  of  the  families  ia  Teviotdale  to  come  to  the  castle  of  sanshsnjk 
that  there  for  some  short  time  they  might  be  secure,  es  in  free  cautery.  Tte 
pretence  for  this  was,  that  they  might  be  excused  from  Union;  part  aa«» 
terprise,  which  did  not  seem  likelv  to  be  successfully  undertakes  by  sua 
against  their  wills ;  bat  which  they,  if  at  liberty,  might  disturb  out  of  earn* 
the  queen  thought  also,  that,  ia  their  absence,  she  might  inure  tar  daw  » 
the  government  of  others,  and  so,  by  degrees,  leaaea  their  attachment  w  *>■* 
old  patroos  and  lords.  But  the  chiefs,  imagining  that  some  deep  panes  at 
concealed  under  the  summons,  returned  all  home  in  the  eight,  extsptisewv 
Ker,  who  was  generally  tbongbt  to  be  no  stranger  to  the  parricide,  sad  »■&* 
Ker  of  Cessford,  a  man  who,  by  reason  of  bis  innocent  life,  tamimi a* 
barm.  Home,  though  often  ordered  by  Botbwell  to  come  to  court  *»**> 
refused  to  obey  the  summons,  as  knowing  now  be  stood  effected  uwvw 
him.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  preparations  for  the  expedition  pisuww< 
during  which,  the  queen  staid  at  Borthuick  castle,  about  eight  must  Hs 
Edinburgh.  In  the  mean  time,  those  who  had  combined  to  defend  tarsus* 
being  aware  of  Botbwell's  intention  towards  them,  thought  it 
proceed  to  action,  not  only  for  their  own  security,  but  also,  that  by 
lag  justice  upon  the  author  of  the  king's  murder,  they  might 
Scottish  name  from  the  infamy  under  which  it  lay  amongst  foreign 
Accordingly,  thinking  that  the  common  people  would  follow  their 
they  privately  levied  shoot  two  hundred  horse ;  of  which  t 
queen  knew  nothing,  till  Home  came  to  Borthwiek  castle  with  pert  at  t* 
army,  and  besieged  her  and  Botbwell  together.  But  the  other  body  of  «*> 
spirators  not  hastening  forwards  at  the  tisse  appointed,  and  Borne  ***** 
having  force  enough  *o  secure  all  the  passages,  nor  being  so  active  emarsa 
be  should  have  been,  when  the  rest  were  dilatory,  gave  an  appsi tasty  u 
Botbwell  to  effect  his  escape  erst,  followed  soon  after  by  the  quota,  hi  ecu 
apparel,  both  going  directly  to  Donbar.  Athol  was  the  cause  why  an  ■•» 
elates  did  not  come  in  time  enough ;  for  he,  either  am  a  ami  at  the  greamm  •* 
the  undertaking,  or  withheld  by  bis  own  indolent  temper,  kept  the  reft  * 
Stirh'eg,  till  the  opportunity  of  service  was  lost ;  yet,  that  they  aught  arte 
to  have  done  something,  n  considerable  body  was  sent  to  besiege  sVfcbwtt 
James  Balfour,  who  was  then  governor  of  the  castle,  had  bean  pet  hi  by  i**> 
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w«7,  koeam  he  was  *  partner  in  the  parricide,  and  either  the  author  of  bit 
•denes,  or  privy  to  nil  his  designs ;  but  when  be  found  that  be  hut  no  pay  for 
hn  servioe,  and  was  not  ao  well  respected  by  tbe  tyrants  as  he  expected,  for 
ttey  bad  endeavoured  to  take  awav  tbe  eoassand  from  him,  be  drove  oot 
tboM  whom  be  could  not  trust,  and  brought  tbe  garrisoo  solely  under  his 
easieiott;  after  which,  he  promised  tbe  public  vindicators  of  the  murder  of 
the  king,  that  he  would  do  them  no  hurt ;  while,  at  tbe  same  time,  he  was  treat* 
tag  of  conditions  bow  to  deliver  up  tbe  fortress.  There  were  then  in  tbe  town 
the  principal  men  of  tbe  queen's  fuetton,  John  Hamiltoo,  the  archbishop  of  8t 
itadrew's,  George  Gordon  earl  of  Huntly,  and  John  Leslie  bishop  of  Rosa. 
Isey,  eaviag  intelligence  that  their  enemies  were  received  into  the  city, 
vest  to  the  town-bouse,  and  there,  gathering  together  a  multitude  of  peo- 
>Je.  offered  to  head  them,  and  drive  oot  their  foes;  as,  however,  very  few 
one  in  to  them,  they  were  driven  back  to  the  castle,  where  they  were  ad* 
shied  by  Balfour,  and  a  lew  days  after  were  sent  away  safe  by  a  private 
lassage ;  for  tbe  governor,  having  not  yet  fully  agreed  with  the  opposite  side, 
rooJd  not  cut  off  all  bis  hopes  of  pardon  from  those  of  the  other  faction. 
V  town  easily  joined  the  combination,  for  it  bad  been  burdened  a  little 
efore  v/ith  new  taxes  by  the  queen ;  and,  in  tbe  public  necessity,  the  pec- 
le  expected  no  moderation  from  her  party ;  besides  which,  they  were 
leaded  whh  her  tyranny,  and,  as  often  as  they  bad  liberty  to  express  their 
rotiiaents,  vented  upon  the  wickedness  of  tbe  court  the  most  furious  exe- 
rt tieas. 

While  matters  were  thus  slowly  earned  on  by  the  party  of  the  nobles  at 
flrtbwiek,  tbe  queen  and  Both  well,  by  the  neglect  of  the  guards,  eseaped  in 
*  night,  aad,  with  a  small  retinue,  went  to  Dunbar,  where  they  bad  a  webV 
rtiaed  castle  for  their  security.  Hence  there  followed  so  great  a  turn  of 
Fair*,  that  they  who  were  lately  in  the  utmost  despair,  did  now,  by  tno 
eking  in  of  some,  who  were  partners  in  their  crimes,  and  of  others,  to  gain 
c  favour  of  royalty,  became  strong  enough,  as  they  thought,  to  cope  with 
>d  subdue  their  adversaries.  On  the  other  side,  the  friends  of  liberty  were 
iveo  to  great  straits ;  for,  to  their  mortification  and  disappointment,  there 
re  bat  a  few  who  ventured  to  engage  in  the  important  concern ;  the  heat  of 
e  vulgar,  as  is  usual,  quickly  abating,  and  a  great  part  of  tbe  nobility  being 
ry  averse,  or  at  least  indifferent,  to  the  eause,  awaiting  tbe  issue  of  what 
«ftd  befaN  the  rest  Besides,  though  they  were  superior  in  number,  yet 
7  wonted  artillery  for  tbe  assault  of  castles ;  therefore,  as  they  perceived 
rir  counsels  would  at  present  come  to  no  certain  conclusion,  and  that  oeces- 
t  was  against  them,  they  thought  to  return  without  effecting  any  thing.  In 
s  emergency,  tbe  queen  decided  their  doubts ;  for  she,  taking  courage  from 
uwmbers  she  now  had,  resolved  to  march  directly  with  them  for  Leila, 
1  try  her  fortune  near  at  hand ;  imagining  also,  that,  at  her  approach,  many 
old  join  her  standard,  aud  increase  her  force,  while  her  boldness  struck 
nor  into  her  enemies.  The  sucoess,  likewise,  which  she  bad  already  met 
a,  so  elated  her  spirits,  that  she  thought  hardly  any  man  would  at  this 
e  make  a  stand,  or  dare  to  look  her  in  the  face.  This  confidence  of  the 
en  was  very  much  heightened  by  her  flatterers,  and  especially  by  Edmund 
5es,  a  lawyer,  who  told  her,  that  all  things  lay  open  to  her  valour;  that 
enemies  wanted  strength,  and  were  so  much  at  a  stand,  that,  at  the  very 
t  report  of  her  advance,  they  would  disperse  as  fast  as  they  could.  The 
nt,  however,  proved  far  otherwise,  and,  in  ber  present  ciroumstaneea, 
bios;  would  hnve  been  better  for  ber  than  delay  ;  for,  if  she  had  kept  in 
emstse  of  Dunbar  only  three  days  longer,  the  patriots,  who  were  destitute 
be  necessaries  for  war,  and  found  their  virtuous  efforts  frustrated,  must 
forced  to  depart,  every  one  to  his  own  bouse.  However,  encouraged 
evil  counsels,  and  animated  with  vain  and  groundless  hopes,  Mary 
cbed  from  Dunbar,  though  but  slowly,  because  she  distributed  arms 
nsr  the  countrymen  whom  she  met  by  the  way.  At  length,  n  tittle  before 
it,  tJsey  eamo  to  Seton ;  and,  because  tbey  could  not  be  quartered  there, 
divided  their  number  into  two  adjoining  villages,  both  called  Pres- 
Fsom  thence  a  dreadful  alarm  being  brought  to  Edinburgh  before  midV 
4*  the  inhabitants  were  roused  presently  to  arm  themselves.    AcoordV 
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iorfy,  they  rose  oat  of  their  beds,  end  made  all  the  haste  they 
neighbouring  fields,  where,  having  gathered  a  good  body  together  ay  m* 
riiiog,  they  pot  tbemselYes  io  order  of  battle.    Thence  they  enwehei  to  U» 
selburgh,  which  Tillage  is  only  two  miles  from  Preston ;  their  abject  boat  * 
pass  the  river  Bsk,  before  the  bridge  aod  ford  should  be  euueeasai'  H  a? 
enemy :  bat  not  meeting  with  any  appearance  of  an  enemy,  they  nam 
guards  and  sentinels  there,  and  went  to  their  quarters  for  raJreaaaavt  u 
the  mean  time,  the  scoots  scot  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  eaany,  eswe* 
tered  a  few  horsemen,  whom  they  drove  into  the  village,  bat  did  set  a\«« 
them  farther,  through  fear  of  falling  into  an  ambuscade ;  so  Oast  tar?  «m* 
bring  back  no  certain  news  of  the  army,  only  that  their  ope  an  am  van  «m 
the  march.    Hearing  this,  the  confederates  for  freedom  hastened  ostaf  W 
selburgh,  and  saw  the  enemy  standing  in  battle  array,  anon  the  slat  af  •  w- 
opposite  to  them,  where  they  kept  their  position.    As  the  hill  was  so  saws  j* 
they  could  not  come  at  them  without  danger,  they  drew  a  Kale  Is  tht  nj» 
both  to  have  the  son  on  their  backs,  and  likewise  to  gain  an  easier  atarat  ■» 
to  fight  upon  more  advantageous  ground.    This  design  deceived  tht  ovn 
for  she  thought  they  had  fled,  and  were  marching  to  Dalkeith,  a 
town  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Morton.    She  was  indeed  rally 
the  terror  of  her  royal  name  was  so  great,  that  they  durst  not 
her ;  but  she  quickly  found,  that  authority,  as  it  is  got  by  good 
may  as  quickly  be  lost  by  bad ;  and  that  majesty,  destitute  of  virtue,  a  aw  j 
brought  to  nothing.    In  their  march,  the  inhabitants  of  Dalkeith 
to  the  patriots  all  manner  of  provisions  in  abandunee;  and 
refreshed  themselves,  and  quenched  their  thirst,  which  had  b 
them  very  much,  they  proceeded  till  they  came  to  a  convenient  passe,  eh*  I 
they  divided  their  army  Into  two  bodies.    Morton  commanded  the  ant  * 
sisted  by  Alexander  Home  and  bis  vassals ;  the  second  being  led  by  tat  am 
of  Gleneairn,  Marr,  and  Athol.    When  they  were  ready  to  charge,  Cre*>  > 
Preach  ambassador,  came  to  them,  and  began,  by  an  interpreter.  Is  m  a* ! 
he  had  always  studied  the  good  and  tranquillity  of  the  Seottish  asttmari 
that  being  now  of  the  same  mind,  be  earnestly  desired,  if  possible,  uw  aw**  I 
dispute  might  be  decided  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  walkout  am**  j 
tion  or  bloodshed ;  in  order  to  bring  about  which  desirable  and,  at  •*— - 
his  service.    He  alleged  also,  that  the  queen  herself  was  not  aw 
as  a  proof  of  which,  and  to  gain  their  belief,  he  told  those,  sht 
a  present  pardon,  and  a  general  amnesty  for  what  was  past,  and 
arising  that  they  should  all  be  Indemnified  for  taking  np 
supreme  magistrate.    When  the  interpreter  bad  concluded, 
"  That  they  bad  not  taken  up  arms  against  the  queen,  hut 
derer  of  the  late  king,  and  that  if  she  would  deliver  him  op  for 
or  separate  herself  from  him,  she  should  know  that  tboy  and 
jects  desired  nothing  more  than  to  persevere  in  their  dutv  to  her:  ha  an 
otherwise  no  agreement  could  be  made."    Olencairn  added,  *  law  *■ 
came  not  thither  to  receive  pardon  for  taking  op  arms,  bat  to  give  It*  *  "* 
seeing  their  resolution,  and  knowing  well  that  what  they  spoke  was  net  « 
that  what  they  desired  was  jest,  obtained  leave  to  depart,  and  went  hart 
Edinburgh.    In  the  mean  time,  the  queen's  army  entrenched  itself  wioai  ' 
ancient  camp-boonds  of  the  English.    It  was  a  place  natntnJIy  eejeef  r- 
the  rest,  and  fortified  besides  with  a  work  and  ditch ;  from  whence  sV*>r 
shewed  himself,  mounted  on  a  brave  steed,  and  ptoclaJsned  bt  a  hsvaV  *» 
he  was  ready  to  fight  a  duel  with  any  of  the  adverse  party,    lames  hV 
a  noble  young  man,  offered  himself  for  the  combat,  from  the  ether  r» 
ns  he  had  done  before  by  a  placard,  though  without  his  name,  at  I  "" 
already  related.    Both  well  refused  him  for  an  antagonist,  on  the  pan  ue:  • 
was  not  a  match  for  him,  either  in  dignity  or  estate.    Upon  thai.  *'  ■* 
Murray,  the  elder  brother  of  James,  came  forth,  aflfruring  that,  setnaf  ■»" 
riches,  he  was  as  powerful  as  Botbwell,  and  even  his  superior  la  at«" 


of  family  and  integrity  of  character.    But  ho  also  was  refused,  as  bra*  - 
lately  aaado  a  knight,  and  of  the  second  rank.    Many  of  the  firat  ore*  " 
offered  thcsaecives,  especially  Patrick  Lindsay,  who  truly  desired.  *• 
only  reward  of  ail  the  labours  which  he  had  undergone  so       '  "■  '' 
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Moatr  of  Scotland,  thai  he  might  he  permitted  to  encounter  Bothwell.  The 
tttrr  however  excepted  against  him  too ;  and  when  it  was  foood  impoMiblo 

0  come  off  with  credit,  the  queen  interposed  her  authority,  and,  by  forbidding 
iim  to  fight,  put  an  end  to  the  controversy.  After  this,  she  rode  through  the 
trnj  on  horseback,  in  order  to  ascertain  by  her  observation  how  mil  the 
Men  stood  affected.  Bothwell's  friends  and  relations  were  eager  for  the 
ifbt;  hot  tbe  rest  told  her,  that  there  were  many  brave  men  in  the  adverse 
may,  who  being  well  exercised  in  arms,  would  reoder  the  basard  of  a  battle 
erj  precarious.  As  to  themselves,  they  were  ready,  but  theoommoo  people, 
fwhom  they  bad  many,  were  disaffected  to  the  cause;  and  therefore  it  was 
weh  litter,  they  said,  that  Bothwell  himself  should  defend  his  own  cause  in  a 
»d.  than  expose  so  many  brave  men,  and  especially  the  queen  herself,  to  a  des~ 
mte  risk.  They  added,  that  if  she  was  fully  resolved  to  fight,  it  would  be 
eit  to  defer  the  battle  till  the  next  morning  ;  especially  as  it  was  reported 
tat  the  Hamiltons  were  coming  with  five  hundred  horse,  and  were  not  far 
If;  tod  that  when  they  were  joined  by  these  forces,  they  might  then  more 
tfely  advise  about  the  main  concern ;  for,  at  that  time,  the  earl  of  Hontly, 
od  John  Hamilton  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  had  gathered  their  elans  to- 
ether  to  Hamilton,  ood  the  day  after  were  coming  to  tbe  queen.  Upon  this 
be  Wt  her  tips  with  anger,  shed  tears,  and,  after  uttering  many  reproaches 
pinst  the  nobles,  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  opposite  army,  desiring 
>tt  they  would  send  William  Kirkaldy  of  Orange  to  her,  in  order  that  she 
tight  consult  with  him  about  the  conditions  of  peace,  and  that,  in  the  mean 
a*,  her  army  should  not  advance.  In  consequence  of  this  tbe  patriotic 
rmr  halted,  but  stood  near  at  band,  and  in  a  low  place,  so  that  the  enemy's 
rriimnce  could  not  annoy  them. 

Whilst  tbe  queen  was  discoursing  with  Kirkaldy,  Bothwell  was  directed  to 
rift  for  himself,  for  this  was  what  she  aimed  at  in  demanding  a  conference ; 
ad  his  tears  made  him  fly  with  so  moeh  haste  to  Dunbar,  that  he  commanded 
ro  horsemen,  who  accompanied  him,  to  return  again ;  for  so  great  was  tbe 
*d  of  guilt  upon  bis  mind,  that  be  could  not  trust  his  own  friends*  The 
itea,  when  she  thought  he  was  out  of  daoger,  agreed  with  Kirkaldy,  that 
•  rest  of  her  army  should  be  disbanded  and  return  quietly  home ;  and 
>  the  came  with  him  to  the  nobles,  clothed  only  in  a  mean  and  thread- 
ire  vest,  reaching  a  little  below  her  knees.    8he  was  received  by  the  van 

the  army  with  the  demonstrations  of  their  former  reverence ;  but  when, 
ping  to  attain  whatever  she  could  hy  fair  speeches,  she  requested  they 
Mid  allow  her  to  meet  the  Hamiltons,  who  were  said  to  be  on  the  advance, 
trailing  to  return  again,  and  directing  Mortoo  to  undertake  that  she 
Mid  be  as  good  as  her  word,  she  could  not  obtain  it :'  upon  which  she 
rat  out  into  all  the  bitterness  of  language,  and  upbraided  the  com- 
laders  with  what  she  bad  done  for  them.    They  heard  her  with  silence ; 

1  when  she  came  to  tbe  second  body,  there  was  an  universal  cry  from 
I:—1*  Born  the  adulteress,  burn  the  parricide."     King  Henry  was  painted 

one  of  the  banners,  lying  dead,  with  bis  tittle  son  by  him,  calling  for  ven- 
ule from  Ood  upon  the  murderers.  This  banner  two  soldiers  held  np  be- 
fit two  pikes,  before  her  eyes  wherever  she  went  At  this  sight  she  swooned, 
d could  scarcely  be  kept  upon  her  horse;  but  recovering  herself,  she  re* 
tted  nothing  of  her  former  fierceness,  uttering  threats  and  reproaches,  sbed- 
n;  tears,  and  shewing  all  the  other  tokens  that  accompany  female  grief.  In 
r  march,  she  made  what  delay  she  eonld,  expecting  aid  to  come  from  other*  | 
t  one  of  the  company  cried  out,  that  she  had  no  reason  to  look  for  tbe 
"villous,  as  there  was  not  an  armed  man  within  many  miles  of  the  place, 
last,  a  little  before  night,  she  entered  Edinburgh,  her  face  covered  with  dost 
d  tears,  as  If  mud  bad  been  thrown  upon  it.  And  white  all  the  people  ran 
t  to  see  the  spectacle ;  she  passed  through  a  great  part  of  the  city  In  great 
nice,  the  multitude  leaving  her  so  narrow  a  passage  that  hardly  two  per- 
is could  go  abreast  As  she  was  going  op  to  her  lodging,  one  woman 
the  company  prayed  for  her;  but  she,  turning  to  the  people,  told  them,  be- 
et other  threatening  words,  that  she  would  burn  the  town,  and  quench  the 
'  with  the  blood  of  the  perfidious  citiseos.  When  she  shewed  herself, 
eping  at  the  window,  and  a  great  concourse  of  people  had  collected, 
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of  whom  oommiseruted  her  sudden  change  of  luituac ;  tV 
again  held  oat  to  her,  upon  which  she  taut  the  window,  aad  whadrv*.  k*m 
staying  there  two  days,  she  was  sent  m  a  prisoner,  by  order  of  tar  »J*i 
to  a  castle  situated  in  Loehleven :  for  that  of  Bdiabiiffc  vat  rial  bat  * 
Balfour,  who,  though  be  favoured  the  aasertors  of  liberty,  bad  net  myites* 
any  condition*  for  the  surrender  of  the  fortress. 

10  the  mean  time,  the  bishop  of  Dunblane,  who  was  seat  snmtsnew  a 
France,  to  excose  the  queen's  marriage,  being  ignorant  of  all  that  eat  w*t 
in  Scotland  alter  bis  departure,  arrived  at  that  coort  whilst  these 
were  going  oa,  and  obtained  a  day  for  an  aodienee.  The  vary 
two  letters  eame  to  the  king  and  bis  mother,  one  from  Crocq, 
the  other  from  Ninian  Cockborn,  a  Scot,  who  bad  served  as  captaia  ef  are 
some  years  in  France ;  both  of  them  discovering  the  present  postnrv  «f  dm 
in  Scotland.  The  Scottish  prelate  aad  ambassador  being  aaawTfri  a  » 
king's  presence,  made  a  long  and  formal  speech,  partly  to  spoanjiai  far  * 
queen's  marriage  without  the  advice  of  her  friends,  and  partly  ta  eaaatK 
Both  well  beyond  all  troth  and  reason.  In  the  midst  of  his  hsrsafw  a 
queen  of  France  interrupted  the  vain  man,  and  shewed  him  the  leutrs  van 
she  bad  jnst  received  from  Scotland,  giving  the  information  that  tat  •*• 
was  a  captive  and  that  Botbwell  had  fled.  The  bishop,  artnsnihrd  m  si 
sadden  ill  oews,  fell  into  a  profound  silence ;  while  those  who  vert  ame& 
partly  frowned  and  partly  smiled  at  this  unexpected  dream  ileum,  * 
there  was  not  one  of  them  who  thought  she  suffered  uadeservedl>. 

About  the  same  time,  Botbwell  sent  one  of  bis  moat  trusty  soman  *» 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  to  bring  him  a  silver  cabinet,  which  ones  hater* 
to  Francis  king  of  France,  as  appeared  by  the  ciphers  on  the  outsat*,  am*'- 
were  found  letters,  almost  all  of  them  written  with  the  queen's  eea  sv. 
By  these,  the  king's  murder,  and  the  things  which  followed,  wm davits* 
covered ;  an  J  it  was  particularly  mentioned  in  almost  all  of  them,  oat  * 
should  burn  them  as  soon  as  ever  he  had  read  them.  But  Bothvell.  karaac 
the  queen's  inconstancy,  as  having  had  many  evident  examples  ef  it  n  i  <* 
years,  preserved  the  letters ;  that  so,  if  any  difference  should  happra  art*  - 
him  and  her,  be  might  use  them  as  testimonials  for  himself,  and  denanr-v 
by  them,  that  be  was  not  the  author,  but  onlj  a  party  ia  the  kief's  aar.  - 
Though  Balfour  delivered  the  cabinet  to  Bothweirs  servant,  be  iesannN  * 
chiefs  of  the  adverse  party  of  the  occurrence ;  upon  which  thei  aenri  > 
messenger,  and  found  momentous  matters  contained  in  the  letter*,  vac 
though  before  shrewdly  suspected,  yet  could  never  so  clearly  be  saaat «:  : 
aow ;  when  the  whole  wicked  business  was  plainly  exposed  to  »iew.  Bau«-. 
being  unsuccessful  In  all  his  affairs,  utterly  destitute  of  help,  aad  ladac  r*r 
none  of  recovering  the  kingdom,  fled,  first  to  the  Orkneys,  and  then  ta  tat  an 
of  Shetland ;  where  being  reduced  to  extreme  waat,  be  tamed  pirav.  - 
the  mean  time,  many  dealt  with  the  qoeea,  and  desired  her  to  sesers**" 
oaase  from  that  of  Botbwell ;  observing,  that  if  be  were  punished,  tat  ac- 
easily  be  restored  with  the  good-will  of  all  her  subjects.  But  the  acres  «eaa\ 
bearing  as  yet  the  spirit  of  her  former  fortune,  and  enraged  at  bar  pu» 
troubles,  answered,  "  that  she  would  rather  live  with  him  in  the  enaax  u 
varsity,  than  without  him  in  the  most  royal  condition.**  Various  evn  * 
thoughts  of  the  nobles  upon  this  serious  subject ;  those  who  were  far  rvo* 
ing  the  bloody  deed,  hoped,  that  as  soon  as  ever  their  intentions  sbsatf  *.** 
air,  and  bo  publicly  known,  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  would  yield  then  a>- 
approbation,  and  even  concur  with  them  in  so  famous  and  glorious  s  persei 
But  it  fall  oat  differently ;  for  popular  clamour  being  abated,  parti)  tana? 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  partly  by  the  consideration  of  tbe  ancertaJetv  of  sens 
affairs,  aow  turned  into  commiseration ;  nay,  some  of  the  nobflifv  on  a* 
no  loss  bewail  the  queen's  calamity,  than  they  bad  before  execrate*'  * 
eruellv  ;  both  which  they  did,  rather  from  inconstancy  of  temper,  tbsa  «*  ■ 
nay  affection  to  either  side ;  whence  it  too  evidently  appeared,  that  »■ 
nought  not  tbe  public  tranquillity,  so  much  as  they  fished  for  their  ova  r*'" 
advantage  ia  thoaa  troubled  waters.  Many,  on  the  other  hand,  «taW  ■ 
peace  aad  quietness,  aad  tfaev  weighed  within  themselves  wham  aid*  »* 
strongest,  and  so  warn  inclined  to  tako  part  with  the  most 
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mvuen  was  thought  to  b©  the  stiougost,  who  uitber  ooaoonted  to  too 
oi  Hie,  in  obsequiousness  to  the  queen,  subscribed  the  impious  instrument 
alter  it  wu  oommitted.  Tho  chief  of  those  came  io  to  Hamilton,  and  being 
reiy  potent,  would  reoeif  e  neither  letter*  nor  ntessengers  from  the  contrary 
party,  io  order  to  on  accommodation ;  neither  were  they  ■paring  In  their  re- 
proaches, hot  upbraided  them  with  all  the  virulence  of  tannage ;  and  they 
vers  somneh  the  more  enraged,  because  the  greatest  part  of  the  nobles,  who 
respected  rather  the  blasts  of  fortune,  than  the  eaoity  of  the  cause,  did  not 
jeta  the  vindicators ;  for  they  that  were  not  against  them,  they  concluded 
vera  for  them.  Besides,  they  esteemed  it  a  piece  of  Tain-glory,  that  the  lat- 
ter party  should  enter  before  them  into  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  and 
from  thence  send  for  them,  who  were  their  superiors,  aud  more  powerful  in 
lumbers.  The  other  party,  though  they  bad  not  imperiously  commanded,  but 
lelj  humbly  requested  their  concurrence,  yet,  to  take  away  the  least  eoloor 
>f  arrogance  that  might  be  imputed  to  them,  they  prevailed  with  tba  ministers 
if  the  churches  to  write  jointly  to  them  all,  and  to  each  in  particular,  that  they 
taoald  not  be  waoting  to  the  public  peace  in  so  dangerous  and  critical  a 
lecture ;  but,  setting  aside  private  animosities,  consult  upon  what  was  most 
expedient  for  the  publio  benefit.  These  letters  did  no  more  good  with  the  con* 
roj  fsotfou,  than  those  of  the  nobles  had  before ;  they  all  making  the  same 
rouses,  as  if  it  had  been  purposely  so  agreed  between  them.  Afterwards, 
he  Queen's  faction  met  together  in  many  places,  but  finding  no  means  to  ao- 
anptish  their  designs,  they  all  separated,  and  dispersed  in  several  direo* 
iocs.  Meanwhile,  the  avengers  of  the  public  parricide  dealt  with  the  queen, 
raoB  they  could  not  separate  from  the  concerns  of  the  murderers,  to  resign 
*r  rjovernment,  on  the  pretence  of  sickness,  or  any  other  specious  excuse, 
iod  to  commit  the  care  of  her  son,  and  the  administration  of  publio  affairs,  to 
rhrca  of  tbe  nobles  she  pleased.  At  last,  with  much  dimooUy,  she  appoint- 
or, as  governors  to  tbe  child,  James  earl  of  Murray,  (provided,  on  his  return 
on*,  he  would  accept  the  charge,)  James  dnke  of  Castleheraolt,  Matthew 
art  of  Lennox,  Gillespie  earl  of  Argyle,  John  earl  of  A  tool,  James  earl  of 
forton,  Alexander  earl  of  Glencairn,  and  John  earl  of  Marr.  Moreover, 
key  seat  proxies  to  see  tbe  king  placed  on  his  royal  throne,  and  so  to  enter 
a  the  government,  either  at  Stirling,  or  any  other  place,  as  they' might  think 
t  This  happened  on  the  Horn  of  Jury,  in  tbe  year  of  our  Lord  1667 ;  a  little 
eJbre  which  day,  James  earl  of  Murray,  bearing  how  matters  went  at  home, 
itemed  through  France,  where  he  was  very  nobly  entertained  at  court; 
tough  Hamilton  was  far  better  received,  which  was  occasioned  chiefly  by 
*  Guises,  who  were  averse  to  all  Murray's  designs,  and  knew  that  tbe  fao- 
oa  of  the  other  was  more  in  their  favour.  After  Murray  wan  dismissed,  the 
rdtbisbop  of  Glasgow,  who  called  himself  tbe  ambassador  of  the  qneen  of 
cots,  told  the  court,  that  James,  though  absent,  yet  was  the  chief  of  tho 
aspirators ;  and  that,  as  in  former  times  all  things  were  acted  by  his  inffo- 
ace,  so  now  ho  was  sent  for  to  be  tbe  head  of  the  whole  party.  Hereupon 
ane  were  sent  after  him  to  bring  him  book ;  bat  he,  having  had  proper  cao> 
»■  from  Ws  friends,  set  sail  immediately  from  the  haven  of  Dieppe,  where 
i  was  before  the  king's  letters  come,  and  arriving  in  England,  was  honowr- 
>ly  entertained  by  persons  of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  and  ao  sot  oat  hosne- 
ards.  There  he  was  received  with  tbe  highest  congratulation  and  joy  of  aH 
ie  people,  especially  of  those  who  were  tho  avengers  of  tbe  murder,  nod  they 
I  earnestly  desired  him  to  undertake  tbe  government,  whilst  tho  long,  bin 
rteVs  son,  was  yet  a  child  ;  for  that  he  alone  was  able  to  manage  that  groat 
est  whh  the  least  envy,  because  of  his  propinquity  in  blood,  his  known 
Moor  In  many  dangers,  his  great  popularity  grounded  on  his  deserts ;  ami, 
bat  was  still  more,  at  tho  desire  of  too  queen  herself.  He,  though  bo  know 
hut  they  spoke  was  true,  yet  desired  a  row  days  for  deliberation,  before  ho 
ne  ia  Ms  answer.  In  the  mean  time,  ho  wrote  earncstlv  to  the  heads  of  tho 
hrr  faction,  and  chiefly  to  Argyle,  as  being  bis  relation,  and  one  whom  ho 
as  very  math  to  offend,  for  tbe  sake  of  former  acquaintance.  Ho  told  him 
what  posture  things  wore,  and  what  tho  infant  king's  party  had  desired  of 
m,  and  therefore  entreated  him,  by  their  nearness  of  blood  /by  their  ansisnt 
midship,  and  by  Has  common  wetfbf e  of  their  ooantry ,  to  give  him  tm 
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opportunity  «f  spcuking  with  him,  that  to,  by  his  aesarianea,  they  awl  v 
realm  night  be  delivered  out  of  the  preset*  diw/cultioa.  Be  una  em** 
the  rest,  according  to  every  one's  place  and  Interest;  desiring  of  thmd 
since  mutters  were  in  such  oonrusioa,  that  there  was  ao  lateunsss  «f  ow- 
ing to  any  solid  settlement  without  a  chief  magistrate,  that  they  mmk  i- 
agree  to  meet  together,  as  sooo  as  might  be,  in  a  place  which  awj  nWi 
judge  most  convenient,  and  so,  by  common  consent,  settle  the  peafic  iba 
and  the  administration.  But  being  unable  to  obtain  a  meeting  Iran  nc  m 
motion,  or  to  procure  any  longer  delay  of  a  convention  from  the  other,  bt  va 
at  length,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  there  present,  elected  Ben* 

Jamm  VI.  tie  Bw*dred-*nA*ightk  King,  arena  Mi  Jbyu  A.  D.  UaT. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  after  an  excellent  sermon  preached  by  Jots  lm 
James,  the  sixth  of  that  name,  began  his  reign ;  James,  earl  of  Itertoa.  u 
Alexander  Home,  taking  the  oath  for  him,  that  he  would  observe  tkt  b«< 
and  promising,  in  his  name,  that  be  would  observe  that  doctrine,  am*  »* 
rites  of  religion,  which  were  then  publicly  taught  and  practised,  sad  cop* 
the  contrary.  Not  many  days  after  this,  Hamilton's  partisans  bcgas  it  e» 
mor,  that  a  few  persons,  and  those  too  who  were  none  of  the  smst  povrrt. 
had,  without  their  consent,  and  contrary  to  their  expectation,  cagimw*  b 
things  into  their  own  hands.  When  they  had  tried  the  nobility  ear  kj  •* 
and  found  few  of  their  opinion  except  those  who  first  came  ia  to  iktm  * 
many  ohose  rather  to  be  spectators  than  actors  of  what  was  dent;  uri  & 
length  wrote  to  the  royalists,  that  Argyle  was  ready  to  hold  a  nmruat,  far  • 
conference  with  the  earl  of  Murray.  These  letters  being  directed  n  *■ 
nobleman,  without  any  higher  title  of  honour,  were,  by  the  ceanoTi  aft  * 
rejected,  and  the  messenger  dismissed,  in  effect,  without  an  aaseer.  he 
Argyle,  knowing  that  he  bad  offended  in  subscribing  his  letters,  asd  true* 
to  the  fidelity  of  the  regent,  came,  with  a  few  of  the  heads  of  aw  men*  - 
Edinburgh,  where,  after  he  was  fully  satisfied  that  it  was  not  eat  of  aV: 
those  noblemen  who  were  absent,  but  mere  absolute  aeeessifj,  wan*  fe 
caused  them  to  make  such  haste  in  choosinc  n  chief  sMgistrate,  at 
a  few  days  after  ia  the  public  convention  of  the  estates. 
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Wbbm  the  king  was  recognised,  and  the  power  of  the  regent  urn 
settled,  there  was  some  quiet,  and  a  respite  from  the  force  of  armt;  p*  ** 
peace  stood  on  a  tender  and  tottering  foundation ;  for  the  panic  aunt  *» 
still  in  a  ferment,  and  the  indignation  of  the  people,  which  ceuM  est  *** 
nsomod  to  portend  some  sudden  mlscaict  In  this  great  oacertamtjrfat*"1 
nil  men's  thoughts  and  eyes  were  turned  and  fixed  upon  what  weald  at  ** 
by  the  ensuing  parliament;  the  time  of  whose  silting  was  oa  me  *» 
August,  where  the  assembly  was  so  numerous,  that  no  one  ever  sefcr*  » 
memhored  such  a  concourse.  There  the  authority  of  the  regent  v/y  «• 
firmed ;  but  they  differed  in  their  opinions  about  the  aueaa ;  for  it  ft*** 
by  many  testimones  and  proofs,  especially  from  her  own  letters  le  •*>••■ 
that  the  whole  plot  of  the  bloody  deed  was  laid  by  her.  8ome,  wow*  •  - 
the  heinousnees  of  the  crime,  and  others,  who  had  been  privy  to  It  •■»  * 
were  for  getting  rid  of  her,  lest  they  should  themselves  suffer  the  nana*  ■* 
tremity  of  the  law;  but  the  majority  agreed  that  she  should  he  on^sm**9- 
tn  perpetual  imprisonment.  After  the  rising  of  parliament,  the  eisur«- 
npont  in  settling  judicatories,  and  punishing  delinquents.  TVs  swat**1" 
of  the  French  and  English  courts  bad  each  an  audience,  nnd  bo*  now* 
see  the  caeca ;  but  she  being  n  prisoner  on  a  public  ncoount.  it  wai  **-- 
them.  Bothwetl  alone  being  now  in  arms,  some  were  seat  with  a  •eaw>* 
to  take  him  as  be  wns  committing  acts  of  piracy  near  the  Cfkatys  ant  i- 
isms  of  oaetlaud.  The  pebiio  stock,  however,  wns  at  so  lew  an  *»*.»» 
they  were  forced  to  barrow  money  of  James  Douglas,  ee^  of  aWrwa,w<f* 
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n«  shits;  to  f^  uu  private  purse,  at  that  time,  bora  the  burden  of  the  pub- 
12c  charge.  Bothwell  deemed  himself  in  a  manner  secure  there,  because  tbe 
ruosr  of  the  weather,  and  the  winter-tempest*  then  raging  in  those  mu, 
»*^  to  islands  inaccessible  to  a  fleet ;  as  alio,  because  be  kaew  tbe  treasury, 
§bich  be  had  himself  exhausted,  could  not  supply  money  to  lit  oat  a  natal 
toe*.  He  was,  therefore,  very  near  being  sorprised  bj  tbe  sudden  eoming 
if  William  Kirealdy,  of  Grange,  who  commanded  tbe  squadron.  Some  of  his 
wpaav  were  taken,  bat  be  escaped  bimaelf,  with  a  few  more,  to  tbe  opposite 
Me  of  the  island,  amongst  the  shallows  and  fords,  where  great  ships  could 
tot  follow  him,  and  then  be  sailed  to  Denmark :  where,  on  bis  arrival,  not 
*inf  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  whence  he  came,  nor  whither  be  waa 
k>om1,  be  was  taken  into  costody,  and  afterwards,  being  known  bj  some 
Krcaiats,  he  was  pot  onder  close  confinement  Here  be  remained  in  a 
Bttbsome  prison  for  tbe  space  of  ten  years,  which,  with  other  miseries,  made 
in  $o  distracted ;  and  thus  he  came  to  a  most  ignomioioas  death,  soluble 
>  bis  file  and  wicked  coarse  of  life. 

At  tbe  beginning  of  the  oext  spring,  tbe  regent  determined  to  make  a  pro- 
rtu  otcr  the  whole  kingdom,  to  settle  courts  of  justice,  in  order  to  repair 
ad  inend  what  had  gone  amiss,  as  well  as  to  restore  equitv,  which  was  on 
*  point  of  being  turned  into  a  wrong  channel,  bj  tbe  tumults  of  preceding 
ear*,  This  proceeding  of  his  was  variously  interpreted,  according  to  men's 
(feral  bumonrs  and  dispositions;  tbe  adverse  faction  declaimed  every 
here  agaiost  tbe  regent's  severity,  or,  as  they  termed  it,  cruelty,  which  waa 
deed  dreadful  enough  to  those  persons  who,  by  reason  of  the  greatness  of 
teir  offences,  could  not  endure  to  be  regulated  by  tbe  law,  because  they  had 
*a  habituated  and  bred  np  to  licentiousness  in  former  times*  These  men, 
erefore,  were  anxiously  desirous  to  see  the  qneen  at  liberty,  some  for  tbe 
«e  of  rewards,  and  others  of  impunity.  Thus  many  were  drawn  over  to 
e  opposite  faction,  and  among  them  even  some  of  those  who  bad  served  as 
straments  in  her  capture  and  imprisonment 

M  aitlsad,  who  now  favoured  the  queen's  affairs,  bad  been  an  inveterate 
tenj  to  Betbwell,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  vile  and  mischievous  man, 
at  would  have  out  bis  throat;  and  when  be  had  no  hopes  of  overthrowing 
a  ss  long  as  she  was  alive,  he  in  parliament  inclined  to  those  who  would 
f  e  bad  her  punished  according  to  law*  James  Balfour  was  in  tbe  like  case, 
d  imagined  Bothwell  to  be  his  implacable  foe.  Yet  neither  of  these  two 
is  thought  innocent  in  tbe  matter  of  the  king's  death ;  bat  when  Bothwell 
if  taken,  and  kept  prisoner  in  Denmark,  they  applied  their  thoughts  wholly 
the  deliverance  of  the  ooeeu;  not  ooly  because  they  expected  an  indem* 
J  for  their  common  crime  more  easily  from  her ;  but  also  because  they 
«gbt  that  she  who  bad  made  away  with  her  husband,  would  do  little  bet- 
with  her  son,  whose  infancy,  and  the  shadow  of  his  royal  name,  was  that 
«c  which  kept  her  from  the  throne.  Besides,  they  judged  it  also  for  their 
o  security,  for  fear  tbe  son  should  come  to  tbe  kingdom,  and  prove  the 
toger  of  bis  father's  death.  Besides,  there  were  no  obscure  surmises,  thet 
i  queen's  mind  was  not  much  set  agaiost  snob  an  attempt ;  as  she  waa 
ea  heard  to  say,  that  her  son  would  not  be  long-lived;  for  that  she  had  been 
d  by  a  skilful  astrologer  at  Paris,  that  her  first-born  would  not  live  above 
ear ;  and  it  is  thought  that  she  herself  came  once  to  Stirling,  wiib  corre- 
'ndiug  hopes,  intending  to  bring  the  ehild  with  her  to  Edinburgh.  John 
(kino,  governor  of  the  castle,  suspecting  her  design,  not  only  refused  to 
Ter  the  child  to  be  taken  out  of  his  hands;  hot  made  a  great  part  of  the 
rilitv  likewise,  then  met  at  Stirling,  bind  themselves  by  oath  to  maintain 
young  prince  in  safety. 

loreover,  the  Hamiitons  were  extremely  strenuous  for  the  liberty  of  the 
en ;  thinking  that  if  her  son  could  be  removed  oot  of  the  way  bv  her  means, 
f  should  be  themselves  one  degree  nearer  to  the  crown ;  after  which,  it  would 
so  bard  task  to  take  bur  off  also,  because,  aa  she  was  already  bated  by 
ry  one  for  her  crimes,  they  expected,  that  having  once  been  stopped  in  her 
inny,  she  would  afterwards  give  a  greater  loose  to  the  reins,  and  more 
•etnosity  to  her  cruelty.  Argyle  and  Huntly,  of  whom  the  one  bad  a 
her  and  the  other  a  wife  of  the  family  of  the  Hamiitons,  ohsrishsd  these 
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hopes,  and  wished  them  food  success*  but  they  bad 
of  their  own,  to  incline  them  in  to  doing;  for  nei 
sidered  at  wholly  ignorant  or  guiltless  of  the  queen's  sua imiiiis.  Wuna 
Murray  of  Tullibardine,  also,  being  quite  averse  to  the  regret,  bale  a?  m> 
ton  of  hit  different  opinion  in  point  of  religion,  end  likewise  un  Wtat  i 
private  grudge  against  biro,  though  he  had  been  highly  servteeaett  m  nine 
the  qaeen ;  yet  aid  not  only  revolt  from  the  roynl  party  Mamnt,  an  *n 
teveral  of  hit  friend*  over  with  Man.  by  the  temptation  of  oenwteroWf  w^' 
These  were  the  prineipali  for  the  deliverance  of  the  queen;  hat  taut 
«nany  others  who  foil  io  with  their  party,  whom  either  dos 
private  grodges,  desire  of  revenge,  nope  of  bettering  their  fcilnm,  m  a* 
propinquity  or  obligation  to  the  said  leaders,  engaged  to  that  sine. 

In  this  troublesome  state  of  affairs,  the  recent  was  equally  iumttuu* 
against  the  entreaties  of  his  friends  and  the  threats  of  his  untunes,  near 
by  the  poblie  libels  wMoh  the  latter  posted  up  and  down,  be  vol  ksre  »- 
cause  of  their  hatred,  and  their  desire  of  revenge.  8  owe  atuelsrcn.  •* 
were  acquainted  with  the  plots  designed  against  him,  had  foreuM  um  •- 
would  not  live  beyond  a  certain  day ;  notwithstanding  which  eieejeuat.  - 
persisted  in  his  purpose,  often  saying,  "  that  be  knew  wel  eaeafs  at  «■• 
die  one  time  or  other;  and  that  be  could  not  lay  down  his  lifo  nuns  eteh  < 
honourably,  than  by  securing  the  tranquillity  of  his  native  country.* 

In  the  irst  place,  therefore,  he  sununoned  a  convention  of  tut  efun*  r 
Glasgow,  wUther  the  people  of  Lennox,  Renfrew,  and  Clyde  soalf.  use?  m 
manded  to  come ;  and  whilst  he  was  busied  there,  in  the  adnutiitntw » 
Justice,  and  in  the  punishment  of  offenders,  the  plot  that  had  bret  »  uuj « 
agitation  for  the  deliverance  of  tho  queen,  took  effect  in  aw 


ner.  Within  the  cuttle  of  Loehieveo,  where  the  uuuen  wm  kept,  taut  w* 
If  array's  mother,  three  brothers  of  bis  by  another  rather,  and  several  uunv 
vet  none  were  admitted  to  visit  the  royal  prisoner,  but  such  as  etit  •«* 
known,  or  that  came  by  the  regent's  order.  Out  of  these  domsrtic  autumn 
the  queen  made  choice  of  George  Douglas  at  fittest  for  her  purpose.  H*  *<> 
the  youngest  brother  of  toe  regent,  and  a  young;  mun  ingenuous  teoatk  * 
owing  to  his  age,  apt  to  be  imposed  upon  by  female  artifices.  He  ante  * 
mittedto  somedegree  of  familiarity  with  the  queen,  under  the  ureuntef  •arm- 
ing her  in  such  sports  at  eoortt  nt  idle  thaea  refresh  themselves  utu\  *** 
took  to  corrupt  a  few  of  the  meaner  servants  of  the  cattle  by  gin*  u*  ** 
mites ;  and  she  having  intrusted  the  management  of  that  point  te  urn.  •"* 
not  deny  any  thing  to  such  a  person,  from  whom  the  expected  be?  s"" 
George  then  having  obtained  from  her  a  promise  of  indemnity  for  hen**  "* 
his  partiaans,  and  being  farther  stimulated  by  thcprotpoutof|isuluttw»- 
power,  did,  not  without  the  content  of  hit  mother,  as  was  verily  taearu.  * 
that  ever  he  could  to  aeoompliah  tho  undertaking.  Now,  though  tunc  pea  «• 
suspected  the  design,  and  acquainted  the  regent  with  it,  yet  hbtssfiime* 
those  he  bad  placed  there  was  such,  that  he  changed  none  of  tbt  eM  aw* 
and  only  ordered  George  to  leave  the  island.  Upon  this  he  ueaartei  •  + 
next  village  on  the  border  of  the  loch;  where,  as  he  hud  already  gaits*  » 
ufifocrs  of  the  castle  with  money,  be  in  n  mnnnsr  enjoyed  a  frearenuve* 
cation  with  the  queen  by  letters  than  he  had  before.  The  plot  be* •» 
formed,  there  were  not  only  admitted  to  a  partnership  in  it  these  Stea  • 
stood  affected  with  the  present  state  of  things,  hut  the  French  she,  amc4 
the  intrigues  of  James  Hamilton,  who  had  been  regent  aome  years  kef**.  ** 
James  Baton,  archbishop  of  Glasgow.  The  8eott9  it  seams,  urns  w  c»  * 
work,  and  the  French  were  to  pay  tho  wages. 

About  the  end  of  April,  un  amhaasador  came  from  France,  and.  is  u*  **• 
of  hit  sovereign,  desired  leave  to  visit  the  queen,  uArmiug,  that  if  at  *W  • 
obtain  his  request,  he  would  presently  depart  the  kingdom.  Tetrtfcet** 
him,  that  what  he  required  was  not  in  hit  power  to  grunt ;  for  a*  * 
queen  wet  not  made  prisoner  by  Urn,  neither  could  hu  determine  est  a* 
in  the  case,  without  oonoulting  those  who  had  first  rommitlci  her,  avi  ^ 
others  who  had  afterwards  confirmed  by  an  not  of  parttaancut  what  em** 


Nevertheless,  he  said  that  ho  would  gratify  his  sitter,  ami  tbekhnjhs** 
eeforaepeeeJhie,forwutaape»oooimwou^ 
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w  At  91Kb  of  the  following  month.    With  this  umwm  the  ambassador  ap- 
peared somewhat  pacified,  mad  the  regent  went  on  with  his  courts  of  judic* 
tory,  of  which  the  40*00  took  advantage  by  bribing  the  matter  of  a  boat,  and 
while  her  other  attendant*  were  absent  about  small  messages,  was  conveyed 
out  of  the  castle.    Her  escape  being  made  known,  to  those  who  were  at  din- 
on  hi  the  castle,  they  made  a  great  stir,  bat  to  little  purpose ;  for  all  the  boats 
•pre  drawn  op  on  the  shore,  and  the  holes  for  the  oats  stopped  up,  so  that  no 
iptedy  pursuit  eooM  he  made.    There  were  horsemen  in  readiness  to  receive 
the  qoetn  en  the  other  side  of  the  loch,  who  carried  her  to  the  several  houses 
of  tbe  partisans  in  the  design ;  and  on  the  day  after,  which  was  the  8th  of 
May,  she  went  to  Hamilton,  a  town  eight  miles  distant  from  Glasgow.    As 
1000  as  her  arrival  there  became  known,  she  was  joined  by  many,  some  out  of 
dutroit  of  the  king's  party ;  others  in  hopes  of  gaining  the  queen's  favour ; 
tad  a  third  set,  though  part  of  them  had  obtained  forgiveness  for  what  had 
past,  were  hut  loose  adherents  to  the  regent,  and  watched  eagerly  to  profit  by 
the  torn  of  fortune.    Tbe  defection  of  others  waa  not  so  much  wondered  at ; 
bat  the  revolt  of  Robert  Boyd,  who  till  that  day  had  obtained  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  his  firmness,  gave  occasion  to  general  discourse.  He  was  brought  up 
(as  hath  been  already  related  in  tbe  life  of  king  James  III.)  on  the  ruins  of  a> 
aoble  family,  panimoufowsly  and  meanly,  under  his  father,  who  was  a  valiant 
nan,  and  a  strenuous  mmutainer  of ;  tbe  ancient  frugality.    He  followed  the 
tine  coarse  of  life  as  the  rest  of  bis  relations,  namely,  that  of  applying  him* 
Mlf  to  richer  families,  in  order  to  repair  bis  own  fortune,  and  to  restore  his 
oobfe  bouse,  that  was  so  lately  flourishing,  but  now  in  decay,  to  its  ancient 
t Kate  and  dignity.    For  this  end  his  rather  and  he  first  associated  themselves 
•ita  the  Hamilton*,  who  were  then  at  tbe  head  of  affairs,  but  on  the  termina- 
tion of  their  regency,  and  the  settlement  of  the  chief  magistracy  in  the  queen- 
dowij er,  and  when  the  controversies  about  religion  first  arose,  tbe  younger 
B°)d  joined  tbe  reformers,  to  whom  tbe  elder  bore  n  mortal  aversion.    As 
that  faction  was  accounted  tbe  most  potent,  be  adhered  to  it  till  the  a, ueen 
<***  act  of  France ;  insomuch  that  his  great  renown  for  constancy,  fortitude, 
*od  prudence,  endeared  him  so  much  to  Gillespie,  earl  of  Argyle,  that  be 
«oeJd  scarcely  do  amy  thing  without  his  advice.    When  some  of  tbe  nobles 
"toasted  at  Stirling,  not  for  any  treasonable  project,  but  only  to  defend  the 
kin*,  he  also  subscribed  the  league ;   notwithstanding  which,  both  he  and 
Anryle,  who  was  guided  by  his  counsel,  shewed  great  inconsistency,  in  disco- 
'triog  tbe  whose  intrigue  to  the  queen,  whose  cause,  from  that  time  forward, 
Boyd  supported  in  all  her  designs  against  bis  old  friends ;  but  though  he  ob* 
kioeda  great  reputation  with  her  party,  he  was  accounted  an  inconstant  man, 
lad  a  trimmer,  and  turncoat,  by  those  whom  he  bad  deserted.    But  no  sooner 
tat  the  queen  committed  to  prison,  thaa  Boyd  made  his  application  to  Mur- 
V  the  regent,  who  respected  htm  so  much  for  bis  industry  and  ingenuity, 
hat  he  admitted  him  into  his  cabinet  council ;  and  though  several  reflections 
'ere  made  upon  snm,  yet  bo  rose  in  high  favour  with  the  regent  at  Glasgow, 
n  bis  juridical  processes.    When  however  he  perceived  that  hostilities  were 
fcdj  to  break  out,  be  went  off  privately  to  the  queen,  and  sent  from  thence 
'  letter  to  the  earl  of  Morton  by  his  ton,  excusing  his  departure,  and  alleging 
*at  he  aiight  probably  do  the  royalists  as  much  service  there  as  if  be  had 
Uid  with  them.    Thia  desertion,  by  reason  of  tbe  good  opinion  which  many 
*4  of  his  conversation  and  manners,  excited  much  observation, 
la  the  mean  time,  the  regent  had  a  hot  debate  with  the  council,  whether 
by  should  oootinuo  where  they  were,  or  else  go  forward  to  tbe  king  at  Stir- 
Af.    Many  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  remain,  and  they 
r*ed  arguments  lor  it ;  as,  that  the  town  of  Hamilton  which  lay  near  them 
m  foil  of  inhabitants ;  that  all  the  clanships  of  that  most  numerous  family 
ew  circumjacent ;  that  the  queen  bad  with  her  five  hundred  horse,  and  that, 
ecording  to  report,  great  numbers  were  flocking  to  ber  from  distant  parts ; 
bile  there  ware  only  a  few  of  bis  own  friends  with  the  regent,  the  rest  hav- 
iff  gone  over  to  tbe  opposite  side,  or  had  privately  returned  home  about  their 
eo  affairs,  as  if  all  things  had  been  quiet.    They  added,  that  though  the  in- 
abilaats  of  Glasgow  were  faithful  enough,  as  being  provoked  by  the  many 
id  groat  injuries  which  they  had  received  from  tho  Hamiltons  when  in 
90.  3o 
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power;  yet  that  the  town,  notwithstanding  its  magnitude,  was  Car  Cream 
loos,  and  was  accessible  in  every  part.  On  the  other  hand,  there  ware  aw 
argued  that  all  depended  on  the  first  beginning  of  things ;  Chat  their 
tore  would  be  dishonourable,  and  have  the  appearance  of  raaoiae;  away  ; 
that  all  suspicion  of  fear  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided,  bccaasc  it  wewftd  en- 
courage their  enemies  and  dishearten  their  friends.  They  said,  that,  on  cat 
one  side  were  the  Coningbams  and  the  Samples,  two  potent  fasaiKrs;  and 
on  the  other,  Lennox,  the  king's  peculiar  patrimony,  from  whewee  taw  neat- 
est neighbours  might  come  to  them  within  the  space  of  a  few  hoars ;  and  sat 
rest  either  on  the  next  day,  or  at  most  on  the  following  one ;  till  when*  and 
the  arrival  of  further  aid,  they  had  strength  enough,  especially  as  they 
rely  on  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants.  This  last  advice  prevajjad  with 
council. 

The  French  ambassador  posted  betwixt  both  parties,  rather  as  a 
in  the  character  of  a  peace-maker,  which  he  pretended  to  bear ;  for. 
that  there  was  at  first  in  Glasgow  but  a  small  force,  and  an 
great  multitude  at  Hamilton,  he  earnestly  urged  the  queen  to  risk 
without  delay.    The  regent  had  now  gathered  a  party  from  the 
hood,  and  looked  for  mure  from  a  greater  distance,  particularly 
Lothian.    Being  joined  by  about  six  hundred  choioe  and  resolute 
gave  them  one  day  to  refresh  themselves,  and  then  determined  to 
to  Hamilton,  and  engage  the  enemy  immediately ;  for  he  knew  that 
nation  would  be  soon  dangerous  to  him,  and  advantageous  to  the 
had  most  friends  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom*    Two  days  after,  at 
was  informed,  about  the  third  watch,  that  the  enemy  was  drawing  engrttcr 
from  all  places  where  they  quartered.    Trusting  in  their  number,  whaoh  car 
afsted  of  about  six  thousand  five  hundred  fighting  men,  while  the  lejreatf  a*tf 
scarce  four  thousand;  they  resolved  to  march  by  Glasgow,  leaving  th*  cjaveu 
In  Dumbarton  castle,  thereby  securing  the  optioo,  either  to  fight,  or  lamps** 
out  the  war  as  they  pleased.    They  determined,  however,  that  if  taw  rem* 
should  be  bold  enough  to  intercept  their  passage,  which  they  hew 
durst  not  dot  they  would  then  give  him  battle,  in  full  confidence  of 
Bnt  he,  having  already  formed  the  intention  of  provoking  tbesa  a* 
Sooo  as  he  could,  drew  out  bis  men  into  the  open  field  before  the 
very  part  where  he  thought  the  enemy  would  come,  and  there  waited 
in  military  order  for  some  hours.    But  when  be  saw  their  troopa  aw 
side  of  the  river,  be  presently  understood  their  design9  and  commanded  his 
to  cross  the  bridge,  and  bis  horse  to  ford  the  stream,  which  they 
do,  it  being  then  low  water,  and  so  proceed  to  Langside,  a  village  by  tar  i>t«r 
Cart,  where  the  enemy  had  to  pass,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  bill,  wbanb  aaaird 
to  the  south-west    On  the  east  and  north  the  passage  was  steep,  bwt  on  ta* 
other  side  there  was  a  gentle  desceot  into  a  plain.    Thither  the  bang's  past? 
hastened  with  such  speed,  that  they  gained  the  hill  before  the  oweaay,  waa 
aimed  at  possessing  the  same  place,  perceived  their  object,  taowgh  abrt 
marched  thither  by  a  nearer  cut  But  the  royalists  met  with  two  advawt 
which  was  a  peat  discouragement  to  their  opponents ;  one,  that 
Campbell,  earl  of  Argyle,  who  commanded  in  chief,  fell  suddenly  dwww 
his  horse,  sick,  and  by  his  fall  much  delayed  the  march  of  bis  party, 
other,  that  as  the  queen's  forces,  being  placed  here  and  there  in  little 
could  never  see  all  their  antagonists  at  one  view,  they  took  their 
which  indeed  was  far  from  great  to  be  smaller  than  it  really 
that  belief  they  both  despised  the  foe,  and  neglected  the  advantage  of 
place.     But  when  the  queen's  forces  drew  nigh,  and  saw  the  ground, 
they  intended  to  occupy,  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  they  moved  te>  an- 
other little  hill  over  against  them,  where  they  di tided  their  party  inta  ret 
bodies.    Their  chief  reliance  they  placed  ia  the  first  division,  knowing  tnat 
If  they  could  overthrow  their  adversaries  there,  the  rest  would  be  ditana««« 
at  their  flight,  and  so  retreat  without  fighting.    The  king's  party  also  dmeW%: 
themselves  into  two  wings.    James  Douglas,  earl  of  Morton,  Robert  Scru- 
ple, Alexander  Home,  Patrick  Lindsay,  each  with  his  clanship,  wrre  pi  or* : 
on  the  right ;  and  on  the  left  stood  John,  earl  of  Marr,  Alexander,  eawt  •" 
Olencairn,  William,  earl  of  Monteith,  and  the  citizens  of  Glasgow. 
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teterrs  Were  in  the  village  tod  gardens  below,  near  the  highway.  Both 
•roues  being  thai  arranged  in  order  of  battle,  the  queen's  cannooeera  and 
foot  were  noon  driven  from  their  positions  by  the  king's  foroes ;  hot  on  the 
other  side,  the  cavalry  of  the  latter,  who  were  inferior  in  numbers  to  the 
caemy  by  one  half,  were  beaten  back.  After  performing  this  servioe,  they 
eedeavoored  also  to  break  the  battalions  of  foot,  by  charging  direotly  op  the 
kill,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  king's  archers,  and  by  some  of  those  who, 
titer  their  rout,  had  rallied  arain,  and  joined  the  rest  of  their  body.  In  tho 
neao  time,  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  marched  by  the  highway,  where  there 
vu  a  rising  ground  lower  dowo  into  the  valley,  and  though  they  were  galled 
bj  the  king's  musketeers,  yet  passing  fnroogb  those  straits,  they  opened  and 
raejred  io  good  order.  There  it  was  that  the  two  battalions  held  out  a  thick 
stand  of  pikes,  as  a  breastwork  before  them,  and  fought  most  desperately  for  half 

10  boor,  without  giving  ground  on  cither  side.    Such  was  their  ferocity,  that 

the;,  ebose  long  pikes  were  broken,  threw  daggers,  stones,  pieces  of  their 

Uoert,  and  whatever  they  could  get,  into  the  faces  of  their  adversaries. 

At  this  period,  some  of  the  hindermost  of  the  king's  forces,  whether  out 

of  fear  or  treachery  is  uncertain,  began  to  run  ;   and  their  flight  would  no 

doobt  have  much  disordered  those  who  stood  firm,  had  not  the  ranks  been  so 

thick,  that  those  In  front  could  not  know  what  took  place  in  the  rear.    Upon 

Ais,  the  second  battalion,  seeing;  the  danger  of  the  others,  and  perceiving  no 

rotor  coming  to  attack  themselves,  sent  some  whole  troops  to  wheel  to  the 

rirX  tod  join  the  first,  which  was  done  so  effectually,  that  the  adverse  party 

could  not  stand  the  charge,  but  were  wholly  defeated  and  put  to  the  root. 

In  the  pursuit,  the  victors  were  so  enraged  against  them,  that  there  would 

litre  been  a  great  destruction  made  of  the  fugitives,  bad  not  the  regent  sent 

out  the  borse  in  several  directions  to  prevent  slaughter.     The  second  sqoa* 

droo  of  the  royalists  stood  firm,  till  they  saw  the  enemy  scattered  and  fly* 

login  a  disorderly  manner,  when  they  in  like  manner  broke  their  ranks,  and 

foraged  in  the  pursuit     The  queen,  who  bad  taken  her  station  about  a  mile 

from  the  place  to  see  the  battle,  after  the  rout,  fled  with  some  borse  of  her 

party,  that  had  escaped,  towards  England ;  but  the  rest  of  her  adheients  ran 

•«  tj,  as  well  as  they  could,  to  their  respective  homes.    There  were  not  few 

killed  in  the  field,  but  many  in  the  pursuit,  for  being  wearied  and  wounded, 

ibey  lay  all  along  the  highways  and  fields.    The  number  of  the  slain  was 

aboot  three  hundred,  and  more  were  taken  prisoners.    Of  the  king's  forces 

there  was  not  one  man  killed,  and  not  many  wounded ;  among  whom,  of  the 

thief  commanders  were  Alexander  Home  aod  Andrew  Stuart    The  rest  of 

the  army,  except  a  few  horse,  who  pursued  very  far,  returned  joyfully  into 

the  town ;  where,  after  returning  thanks  to  almighty  God,  for  supporting  their 

last  cause  against  the  superior  number  of  their  enemies,  and  for  giving  thcot, 

ia  a  manner,  an  unbloody  victory,  they  motually  congratulated  one  another, 

tad  weot  to  dinner.    This  battle  was  fooght  on  the  13th  of  May,  1668,  eleven 

days  after  the  queen's  escape  out  of  prison. 

The  French  ambassador,  who  had  waited  the  event  of  the  fight,  in  eager  as- 
isranee  of  a  victory  on  the  side  of  the  qneen ;  being  thus  disappointed  of  his 
topes,  laid  aside  his  mask,  and,  without  taking  any  leave  of  the  regent,  to 
■bom  he  pretended  to  have  been  sent,  got  a  party  of  borse  to  escort  him; 
tod,  with  what  speed  he  could,  made  for  England.  In  the  way  he  was  robbed 
>)  moss-troopers ;  but  James  Douglas,  laird  of  Dmmlanrig,  though  he  knew 
hid  to  be  one  of  tho  enemies'  party,  bad  seen  deference  to  the  honour  and 
itle  of  an  ambassador,  that  he  caused  bis  property  to  be  restored.  The  regent 
tasted  the  rest  of  the  day  of  battle  in  taking  a  list  of  the  prisoners ;  some  ho 
lischarged  unconditionally,  and  others  upon  sureties ;  but  the  chief  oomman- 
teri  were  retained,  especially  those  of  the  Hamilton  family,  and  sent  to  prison. 
"be  day  after,  knowing  how  much  that  clan  was  hated  ia  the  neighbourhood, 
*  look  only  fivo  hundred  horse,  commanding  the  remainder  of  his  army  to 
ta)  in  their  quarters,  and  went  into  the  vale  of  Clydesdale,  where  he  found 

11  places  naked  and  desolate,  the  inhabitants  having  run  away,  being  too 
onscious  to  themselves  of  what  they  deserved,  than  to  confide  in  the  regent's 
leniency,  which  they  had  before  experienced.  He  took  the  castles  of 
lamilton  and  Draffen,  which  were  in  fact  destitute :  and  in  the  former  an 
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•sly  found  some  of  the  furniture  tbmt  had  belonged  to  the  ho— eh  old  of  knag 
James  V.  The  same  fear  and  terror  forced  the  queen  into  England,  ehncv 
because  she  thought  no  place  in  that  part  of  Scotland  safe  enough  for  her.  m 
eke  that  she  durst  not  trust  John  Maxwell  of  Hemes. 

The  regent  having  settled  ail  things  as  well  as  he  could,  now  procwdnf  •» 
summon  an  assembly  of  the  estates,  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh ;  bwt  is  the 
mean  time  tho  disaffected  party  endeavoured  by  various  means  to  hands  uV 
meeting.  Among  other  things,  they  spread  abroad  rumours,  of  aid  from  Fi 
nor  were  these  reports  altogether  groundless ;  for  some  troopn  w< 
down  to  the  sea-coast  there,  under  the  command  of  the  count  Martigur*,  • 
man  of  the  family  of  Luxembourg.  Ttyese  forces  were  intended  to  have  km 
transported  with  all  speed  into  Scotland  ;  and  they  would  have  been  so.  a*4 
not  a  civil  war  suddenly  broken  out  in  France.  This  promised  asrirtnaer  t» 
the  party  of  the  queen,  however,  would  not  have  been  so  prejudicial  m  n> 
regent  as  bis  enemies  thought ;  for  it  woold  certainly  have  alienated  Bnglswf 
from  them,  and  engaged  it  on  his  side.  At  this  time,  Argyle,  with  six  ban- 
died of  his  clan,  came  to  Glasgow,  where  he  had  a  conference  with  t  m 
Hamiltoniaos,  and  other  leaders  of  that  faction,  for  the  purpose  of  prevr-4- 
ing  the  assembly  of  the  convention ;  but  finding  no  way  to  effect  it,  they  em  ft 
went  home.  Huatly  having  collected  one  thousand  foot  by  the  day  of  tse 
sitting  of  parliament,  came  as  far  as  Perth,  but  perceiving  that  the  sards 
the  river  Tay  were  guarded  by  William  Rnthven,  and  the  net} ' 
biUty,  who  continued  loyal  to  the  king,  he  retired  without  doing  nay 
consequence. 

About  the  same  time  the  adverse  party  prevailed  with  the  queen  of  Eagtfc  w 
to  send  letters  to  the  regent  to  pot  off  the  meeting  of  parliament.    See  rt 
pressed  a  wish  that  judgment  might  not  be  hastened  concerning  the  rawest  « 
she  shoold  be  made  acquainted  with  the  whole  cause ;  adding,  that  she  ear1 
not  well  bear  the  injury  and  affront  which  the  queen,  her  neighbour  and  em 
kinswoman,  complained  of  having  received  from  her  subjects.    Though  u*« 
request  was  but  small  of  itself,  yet  the  grant  of  it  at  the  instance  of  the 
would  have  emboldened  them  to  make  further  advances ;  and  the 
my  have  encouraged  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  apparent  wenkne 
call  a  convention  in  the  name  of  the  queen.    The  regent  fbevesbrc, 
sensible  how  important  it  was  to  have  the  parliament  sitting,  saner  an  u» 
power  of  the  enemy  had  combined  against  it,  resolved  to  keep  the  amy  of  a* 

Cintment.  In  that  session  there  was  a  great  debate,  whether  nl 
d  taken  arms  against  the  king,  and  bad  not  obtained  pardon, 
demned  as  traitors,  and  have  their  goods  confiscated.  But  Willi—  Mi 
who  secretly  favoured  the  rebels,  succeeded  in  limiting  the  ronrtsmnntam  ti 
a  few  only  at  present,  as  an  example  to  the  rest,  and  in  leaving  n  cW  . 
clemency  open  to  others,  on  their  repentance.  This  procedure  weedeml* 
encouraged  the  conspirators,  and  increased  their  obstiaacv :  sat  when  m*?  sac 
their  punishment  deferred,  they  flattered  themselves  with  the  peenunmma  *u 
neither  Elisabeth  of  England,  who  was  their  own  nueen'a  ncigbbe«a»  a: 
kinswoman,  nor  the  Guises,  who  went  then  very  powerful  in  the  French 
nor  the  king  of  Fraaee  himself,  woold  suffer  this  eclipse  and  dcgradal 
be  made  of  majesty.  Nay,  so  resolute  was  the  party t  that  they  Ml 
in  case  these  hopes  failed,  to  be  able  to  maintain  their  cause  withowt  sWcsrv 
aid,  as  being  superior  in  number  and  power  to  their  adversaries*  They  <*» 
eSed,  iu  short,  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  victory,  but  the  eenpty 
of  the  royal  name,  which  was,  they  said,  usurped  by  force. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  regent  attended  only  to  the  public 
of  the  neighbouring  offenders  he  fined  in  small  sums,  and  then  took 
his  favour.  The  earl  of  Rothes,  by  the  intercession  of  his  friends,  wan 
ed  for  three  years.  As  for  the  rest,  the  regeot  daily,  by  his  agenta, 
them  to  jield,  and  come  in ;  bat  perceiving  that  many  of  thena 
obstinate,  and  were  bent  upon  revenge,  he  levied  an  army,  and 
Aanundale,  Nith«dale,  and  Lower  Gailowoy,  where  be  took 
put  garrisons  iato  them ;  others,  whose  owners  were  mure 

ssonshed,  and  in  a  short  time  he  would  have  over-run  the  n 

eetlctam  from  the  queen  of  England  mtemrpted  the  coarse  of 
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Being  persuaded  by  the  exiles,  that  the  queen  of  Scots  bed  received  much 
injury,  end  that  her  ill-affected  subjects  had  laid  unjust  imputations  on  ber ; 
she  declared  her  resolution  not  to  suffer  the  royal  name  to  bo  brought  so  low, 
or  majesty  to  be  treated  with  such  oontempt,  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  will  of 
the  seditious :  that  the  wrong  of  this  great  wickedness  redounded  only  to 
one,  bat  that  the  example  concerned  all ;  and  therefore  she  desired  they  would 
apply  some  speedy  remedy,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  dethroning  of  princes." 
Having  written  letters  to  this  purpose,  against  the  avengers  of  the  king's 
murder,  she  desired  of  the  regent,  "  That  he  would  tend  commissioners  to  her, 
with  information  of  the  state  of  the  whole  matter,  and  answers  to  those 
erimee  or  reproaches  which  were  alleged  against  himself    This  demand 
seemed  very  grievous  and  offensive,  that  things  already  judged  should  be 
called  again  In  question,  in  a  new  and  hazardous  trial,  and  that  too  before 
foreign  princes,  who  are  oftentimes  actuated  by  jealousy,  and  their  minds 
prepossessed  by  adversaries.      But  it  was  particularly  bard  that  a  man 
should  have,  as  it  were,  to  plead  for  bis  own  life  before  a  foreign  judicature. 
Though  the  case  was  extremely  dangerous  and  galling,  yet  there  were  many 
reasons  to  induce  the  regent  to  comply  with  the  proposal,  however  contrary 
to  equity.     Abroad,  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  the  queen's  uncle,  ruled  all 
France ;  and  at  home,  a  great  part  of  the  nobility  were  leagued  in  favour  of 
the  queen ;  and  if  the  English  sovereign  were  disobliged  too,  then  it  was 
clear  that  the  regent  would  have  no  force  to  withstand  such  mighty  difficul- 
ties.   Thus  circumstanced,  be  resolved  to  send  ambassadors,  but  could  not 
tell  whom  to  pitch  upon,  for  the  chief  of  the  nobility  declined  the  employment 
At  last,  he  determined  to  go  himself,  and  chose  proper  persons  to  attend  him ; 
amongst  whom  was  William  Maitland,  who  was  very  reluctant  to  go ;   but 
the  regent,  knowing  him  to  be  a  factious  person,  and  inclinable  to  the  queen's 
party,  did  not  think  it  safe  to  leave  him  behind,  whilst  things  were  in  such  a 
doubtful  condition  at  borne ;  and  therefore  persuaded  him,  by  great  promises 
and  rewards,  to  accompany  him,  having  no  doubt  but  that  be  should  over- 
come bia  avaricioos  mind  with  large  presents.    Of  the  rest,  who  went  very 
willingly,  the  chief  were,  James  Douglas  and  Patrick  Lindsay  of  the  nobility ; 
of  the  clergy,  the  bishop  of  the  Orkneys,  and  the  abbot  of  Dunfermline ;  of 
lawyers,  James  Maegill,  and  Henry  Balnavey,  to  whom  he  added  a  ninth, 
nasnerr,  George  Boebanan.    Though  the  regent  found  himself  in  these  cm- 
barrasstng  circumstances,  yet  two  things  relieved  his  mind :  one  was,  the 
equity  of  bis  cause ;  the  other,  the  assurance  contained  in  the  last  letters  he 
received  from  the  English  potentate,  that,  if  the  crimes  alleged  against  the 
queen  of  Scots  were  proved,  she  should  judge  ber  unworthy  to  hold  the 
«eeptre  any  longer.    The  regent  being  somewhat  heartened  by  these  letters, 
begum  bis  journey,  attended  by  above  one  hundred  horse.    Though  he  bad  cer- 
tain intelligence  brought  him,  that  the  earl  of  Westmorelaod,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  watched  to  intercept  him,  before  he  could  reach 
York,  which  was  the  place  appointed  for  the  conference ;  thither  he  came 
on  tno  4th  of  October,  and  on  the  same  day,  and  nearly  at  the  same  hour, 
Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  eotered  the  city.    The  eause  of  laying  the 
sun  bosh  was,  that  the  duke  by  secret  correspondence,  had  engaged  in  a  ma- 
trimonial treaty  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  who,  in  order  to  clear  away  the  sus- 
picion of  the  king's  murder,  more  easily  resolved,  if  the  regent  could  be  de- 
•pntcned,  to  return  home,  and  soppress  tbe  letters  she  had  written  to  Both* 
well,  which  contained  a  manifest  discovery  of  tbe  whole  affair.    But,  as  the 
duke  was  so  near,  she  conld  not  accomplish  this  object  without  bringing  him 
into  danger,  and  involving  him  in  the  infamy  of  so  cruel  a  murder,  and  there- 
fore the  plot  was  deferred  till  aaotber  opportunity.    Besides  Norfolk,  there 
m  cro  appointed  two  other  commissioners  by  the  queen  of  England,  to  bear 
and  determine  the  controversy  of  the  Soots ;  namely,  tbe  earl  of  Sussei,  who 
inclined  to  Howard's  party,  as  it  was  commonly  reported,  and  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  who  was  an  indifferent  and  impartial  person.    Within  a  few  days 
ihe»rw  came  messengers  from  tbe  qoeen  of  Scots,  complaining  of  ber  disobe- 
ttrmt  subjects,  and  desiring  help  of  tbe  queen  of  England,  to  enable  ber  to 
iriurs  home  without  delay.    These  persons,  who  bad  their  hearing  apart  from 
•.«  regent  and  bin  attendants,  began  with  a  protest  that  they  came  not  before 
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the  commissioner!  as  to  judge?*  possessing  *  lawrol  mttonty  evet 
they  made  a  long  harangue  about  the  wrongs  which  their  qui 
from  her  people;    and  concluded  with  entreating  the  queen  of 
persuade  their  ungrateful  fellow-subjects  to  submit  to  their  Uwfil 
or,  in  case  of  their  refusal,  to  supply  her  with  an  army  to  enforce 
After  some  few  hours  the  regent  was  called  to  a  hearing.     He  stood 
equity  of  bis  cause,  and  referred  it  to  impartial  judges;  pleading,  thai 
ists  bad  done  oothiog  but  what  was  agreeable  to  the  ancient  laws  s 
of  their  nation,  and  that,  too,  ratified  and  approved  of  in  full  parKi 
that  he,  being  a  single  person,  with  his  few  associates,  could  not 
any  thing  that  had  been  enacted  by  the  common  consent  of  all 
parliament.    Upon  this,  the  English  commissioners  told  hint  that  tfcey 
not  be  satisfied  with  those  statutes  which  were  made  in  their  parhnsnr 
home,  and  were  now  produced,  unless  the  reasons  that  moved  the  awhshfi  at 
pass  such  a  severe  judgment  against  the  queen  were  also  browrbt  forwara. 
The  regent  was  unwilling  to  do  this,  because  he  did  not  wi«b  to  dirwJge  tat 
foul  offences  of  the  queen,  who  was  besides  bis  sister,  and  he 
larly  reluctant  to  make  such  a  disclosure  amongst  foreigners,  who 
ward  enough  to  hear  these  charges.     He  therefore  refused  to 
upon  this  condition,  that  if  he  made  good  the  accusation  against  the 
having  killed  her  husband,  then  the  queen  of  England  should 
promise  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  young  king,  and  take  hiam,  as  it  were,  m* 
her   protection.     Bot  when  the  English  commissioners  replied,  that  nan 
had  only  authority  to  hear  the  complaints  on  both  sides,  and  then  to  say  aw 
whole  matter  before  their  queen,  the  regent  again  urged  tbesn  either  as  «a> 
tain  such  a  promise  from  their  sovereign,  or  else  to  procure  far 
an  extension  of  powers  folly  to  decide  the  controversy.    In  that 
pledged  himself,  if  he  did  not  make  it  evidently  appear  that  the 
murdered  by  bis  wife's  means,  he  would  submit  to  the  vilest 
punishment  dne  to  crimes  the  most  flagrant  and  enormous.    The 
sioners  having  written  to  the  queen  to  know  her  mind  herein, 
answer,  "  That  the  Scots  of  the  king's  party  should  send  esse  o 
their  number  to  her  court,  who  might  fully  acquaint  her  with  the 
their  cause,  and  then  she  would  consider  what  was  lit  for  her  to  do 
this,  the  regent  sent  William  Maitland,  of  whom  many  sinister 
arose,  and  James  Macglll,  not  so  much  to  be  his  assistant  in  pal 
as  to  observe  his  actions.    The  circumstances  which  caused  Msntsaed 
suspected  were  these,  amongst  many  others.  Before  bis  journey  inta 
though  he  earnestly  endeavoured  to  conceal  bis  designs,  jet  by  has  «***■ 
and  actions,  and  great  familiarity  with  the  men  of  the  adverse  party,  and  far- 
ther,  by  his  letters  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  which  were  intercepted,  shrv 
could  not  be  stifled.    In  those  letters  he  endeavoured  to  persnnde  the 
that  bis  service  might  yet  be  nsefol  to  her,  using  the  simile  of  the  Ken 
fable,  who,  being  taken  in  a  net,  was  freed  by  such  mean  asnaaals  as 
And  even  alter  he  eame  to  York,  there  was  scarce! v  a  night  that  he  dsd  net 
meet  the  chief  messengers  of  the  opposite  party,  with  whom  he  had  ceassafc* 
tions,  and  imparted  to  them  the  designs  of  the  regent.    The  latter  did  as*  ■» 
terpose  to  prevent  these  meetings,  for  he  knew  that  thereby  he  stoeM  e>  t » 
good,  and  only  make  the  parties  more  cautions  and  secret    Though  thr*r 
were  manifest  proofs  of  the  treachery  of  Maitland,  yet  there  now  aaippeawd  sa 
undeniable  demonstration  of  it.    Norfolk  and  be  went  abroad  under  she  pre- 
tence of  hunting,  where,  after  a  great  deal  of  discourse  cooociniag  the  wt»* 
affair,  they  came  to  this  agreement  between  themselves,  to  protract  and  eV't* 
the  business  if  possible.  In  such  a  manner,  that  while  the  ennee  apweond  *• 
go  on,  nothing  should  be  done.    By  this  means  it  was  thought  that  the  regent 
would  be  obliged  to  depart  without  effecting  what  he  easae  foe :  or  eke  at 
forced  to  hasten  bis  return  in  consequence  of  some  intestine  coaasaotseu ;  wad 
procrastination  would  produce  other  advantages  to  Norfolk,  who  wee  at  On 
time  plotting  a  oivil  war,  now  to  take  off  the  one  queen,  and  satsrry  she  eehsr 

Maitland  communicated  this  to  John  Leslie,  bishop  of  Rons, 
timately  aoqaainted  with  all  the  queen's  affairs,  and  he  took 
bis  mistress  by  letter,  how  the  duke  would  hate  her  write  to  < 
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to  steer  for  the  future ;  and  that  though  her  cause  went  on  bat  slowly,  yet 
the  delay  should  not  hinder  her  from  expecting  a  good  issue.    The  queen, 
hiving  read  these  letters,  laid  them  by  as  loose  papers,  so  that  they  came  io 
be  rend  by  others ;  and  from  hand  to  band,  were  at  last  brought  to  the  regent, 
who  by  them  discovered  the  whole  of  his  adversary's  designs  against  him ; 
hot  as  for  M  till  and,  he  had  experienced  bis  perfidionsness  many  times  before. 
When  the  ambassadors  already  mentioned  came  to  the  English  queen  at 
London,  she  and  her  council  thought  it  bent  that  the  regent  himself  should 
come  op  and  speak  in  person  to  the  points  in  question.    Upon  this,  be  dis- 
missed part  of  his  retinue,  and  with  the  rest  proceeded  to  London.    Here 
however  be  met  with  the  same  difficulty  that  he  had  experienced  at  York :  for 
he  refused  to  enter  upon  the  accusation  of  bis  sister,  on  any  other  condition 
than  that,  if  he  proved  her  guilty,  the  queen  of  England  would  take  the  party 
of  tbe  Scottish  kiog  into  her  protection.    He  offered,  that  if  she  would  do 
ibis,  be  would  enter  upon  tbe  accusation  immediately,  and  on  tbe  same  terms 
as  be  bad  proposed  to  the  delegates  at  York.    Whilst  these  things  were 
taking  place  in  London,  tbe  queen  of  Scots,  by  meaos  of  James  Balfour,  en- 
deavoured to  raise  commotions  at  home  ;  and,  the  more  easily  to  accomplish 
her  designs,  she  wrote  letters  to  all  tbe  exiles,  and  among  the  rest  to  Both- 
well's  friends,  urging  them  to  unite  their  efforts  in  harassing  the  opposite 
faction  by  force  of  arms.    Besides  this,  she  nominated  lieutenants  through 
all  tbe  kingdom,  to  whom  she  gave  even  regal  power,  and  she  even  caused 
rumours  to  be  spread  abroad,  that  the  regent  and  bis  companions  were  com* 
mined  prisoners  to  the  Tower  of  London.    Foreseeing,  however,  that  this 
story  could  not  long  be  credited,  she  devised  another  tale,  that  the  regent 
had  promised  to  reduce  Scotland  to  a  state  of  submission  to  the  crown  of 
England ;  and  that,  for  the  accomplishment  of  it,  he  was  to  give  op  the  king  as 
a  security.    It  is  thought  her  design  in  this  was,  that  having  promised  the 
%  cry  same  things  by  her  commissioners,  without  meeting  with  any  encourage- 
ment from  the  English,  who  looked  opon  it  as  a  vanity  in  ber,  seeing  she  had 
no  power  to  perform  what  she  offered ;  she  was  now  eager  to  prepossess  tbe 
mtods  of  the  vulgar  with  an  untruth,  in  order  to  raise  ao  odiom  against  the 
regent ;  so  that  if  she  could  not  torn  the  whole  reproach  from  herself,  yet  at 
least  she  might  compel  her  adversaries  to  bear  a  part  of  it  with  her. 

The  regent  finding  himself  thou  involved  in  difficulties,  resolved  to  hasten  his 
retorn ;  to  which  he  was  also  impelled  at  tbe  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Eng- 
lish, who  wished  for  more  accurate  information  concerning  tbe  proceedings 
in  Scotland,  without  which  they  could  determine  nothing.  He  was  also  de- 
liroo*  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  queen  of  Eogland,  whom  at  that  time  be 
mold  not  offend  witboot  great  prejudice  to  bis  interest;  and  he  was. like- 
wise no  less  anxious  to  return  oo  his  own  account,  that  be  might  extinguish 
the  fame  of  civil  war  in  its  beginning,  which  he  could  not  well  do,  unless 
[be  English  queen  was  his  friend,  or  remained  neutral.  Induced  by  these 
Dotives,  be  first  entered  a  protest  before  the  privy-council ;  stating,  that  it 
»  as  not  willingly,  but  by  tbe  importunity  of  his  enemies,  that  he  was  compell- 
ed to  accuse  his  queen  and  sister  of  so  horrid  a  crime  before  strangers ;  that 
e  did  not  do  it  from  any  inclination  to  impeach  her,  but  out  of  necessity  to 
•lear  himself;  that  be  was  very  reluctant  to  discover  those  things  which  he 
» ifthed,  if  possible,  might  be  covered  in  perpetual  oblivion ;  and  therefore, 
h?t  if  any  reflection  should  be  made  on  what  be  did,  the  approbrium  ought 
v%«Tvedly  to  light  upon  those  who  woold  not  suffer  him  to  remain  as  be  had 
» i  ways  striven  to  do ;— that  is,  to  obey  bis  prince  cheerfully,  when  good,  and 
<»  reprove  him  or  her  against  his  will,  when  evil.  One  thing  onlv  he  desired. 
Sat  ibe  ooeen's  proxies,  who  bad  forced  him  to  that  charge,  might  be  present 
o  bear  the  crimes  alleged  ;  that  so,  if  tbo  same  were  false,  they  might  dis~ 
irovre  tbem  before  the  council ;  and  that  he  himself,  in  many  weighty  matters, 
n  i  ^ bt  also  snake  use  of  their  evidence.  Tbe  commissioners,  because  they  had 
it  lie  eonidence  in  their  own  cause,  refused  their  assent  to  this,  and  insisted 
>nly  on  one  point,  that  their  mistress,  who  had  been  deprived  and  expelled  by 
orce  ef  arms,  might  be  restored.  Upon  this,  a  day  was  appointed  for  the  re- 
rot  to  answer  why  the  avengers  of  the  king's  murder  had  taken  up  arms, 
» bile  be  was  himself  in  France ;  and  why  they  had  deprived  the  queen  of  net 
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Ite? crameut ;  with  many  other  thugs,  which  till  thai 
When  the  regent  case,  he  declared  in  order  all  things  as  thaj 
end  the  testimonies  made  by  the  partisans  of  Ike  king's  ssa* 
deaths :  be  also  adduced  the  statote  of  parliament,  which  many  of  the 
accusers  had  snbscribed ;  and  further,  the  silver  cabinet  was  pes  ~ 
the  queen  received  from  her  former  husband  Francis,  and  had 
Bothwell,  in  which  were  letters  to  the  latter,  written  an  Pre 
queen's  own  hand,  and  a  poem  in  the  same  language  not  Meiegi 
ed.    He  also  recapitulated  the  manner  of  the  lung's  death,  and 
red  subsequent  thereto,  namely,  the  abduction  of  the  qneesi  by 
and  the  three  contracts  of  marriage  with  him ;  the  one  before  the 
written  with  her  own  band,  in  which,  as  by  a  bill,  she  premiss  i 
him,  as  soon  as  ever  she  should  be  freed  from  her  former  bnseamd 
prior  to  the  divorce  from  bis  former  wife,  written  by  Homily's 
third  was  openly  made,  a  little  before  the  marriage.    When)  afl 
produced,  seen,  and  read  before  the  council,  the  whole  case  \ 
exposed,  that  no  doubt  could  be  made  as  to  the  anther  of  the 
though  the  queen  of  Eogland  could  not  refuse  her  belief  of  these 
she  fluctuated  in  her  mind.  On  the  one  hand  there  was  emulation,  the 
hatred  of  the  two  royal  personages  to  each  other ;  and  then 
flagrant  crimes,  sod  evident  proofs,  that  the  EogtUb  q 
woman  of  Scotland  deserved  no  assistance  for  her  restarnth 
other  side,  though  her  mind  inclined  to  what  was  right,  yet  it 
the  remembrance  of  ber  former  state,  and  by  the  cosmmisera 
sent  condition.    Besides  this,  the  majesty  of  royal  bom 
example  of  deposing  princes  might  spread  into  the  n Highborn  lug 
wrought  much  upon  her ;  and  she  had  also  her  apprehension*  of 
peace  with  which  country  was  not  very  sore  or  Arm,  ami 

time,  when  the  ambassador  of  that  court  dally  pleaded  the 

isbed  qoeen.    The  Spanish  minister  had  been  likewise  desired  In 
bis  mediation ;   bat  the  foulness  of  the  crime  charged  ape*  the 
queen  so  deterred  him,  that  he  absolutely  refused  to 
qoeen  of  Bogiand,  therefore,  that  she  might  leave  a  door 
if  matters  should  not  succeed  in  France,  and  that  she 
breach,  gave  a  middle  answer,  so  tempering  it,  that  al  present  she 
appeared  no  proof  to  the  contrary,  but  that  all  things  had  been)  ant 
fog  to  the  law  aad  justice  of  Scotland.    Yet,  as  if  she  deferred  the 
decision  till  another  time,  she  desired,  that,  seeing  intestine 
the  regeot,  he  would  leave  her  one  of  his  retinae  in  his  stead,  to 
to  those  crimes  which  might  be  charged  against  him  in  httabeeae 
gent,  who  saw  in  this  delay  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  queen  to 
sores  for  giving  sentence  to  her  own  advantage,  aad  s^eordian;  to  the 
foreign  affairs,  left  no  stone  unturned,  that  be  might  have  the  eamai 
immediately  determined ;  accordingly,  he  desired,  as  saast  jnntasni 
that  if  his  enemies,  who  had  long  studied  to  accuse  him,  had  nay 
lege,  they  would  now  do  so,  and  not  watch  tor  an  nppsrtauity  la 
Ititn  in  his  absence,  seeing  they  refused  to  appear  face  to  men.    Aa  ha 


aware  of  the  rumours  which  bis  opponents  would  oaase  to  ha  aiiiuud 

>  of  the  cm 


the  people ;  and  knew  what  they  bad  already  said  to 

the  French  ambassador ;  be  Ueiafbre  earnestly  desired  of 

command  them  not  to  hold  private  consultations,  not  to  declare 

theyiiad  to  say,  for  that,  though  he  wanted  to  make  has 

gladly  clear  himself  first,  let  hu  own  or  the  pebfio  interest  i 

by  his  absence.    Upon  this  the  nommi issuers  of  the  banished 

for,  and  told,  if  they  bad  any  thing  to  advance  against  the 

associates,  in  reference  to  the  king's  murder,  they  should  psednas  tC 

answer  was,  that  they  had  nothing  to  say  at  present,  hut  that  they 

forward  their  charges  whenever  they  shoald  be  oossasandad  by 

do.  The  regent  answered,  that  be  was  ever  ready  to  give  an  a. 

actions,  neither  would  be  sbon  either  time  or  place  far  that 

v»  the  queen  bad  began  the  crimination  of  him,  be  desired  o, 

*"e|*eMat,tUt,u?Mjef  them  bad  iheesast  tains;  to  silage 
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tbty  aoold  then  declare  it  $  for  that  it  was  much  mora  honourable  to  produce 
it  before  to  illustrious  to  assembly,  tliM  in  private  cabal*  to  tolly  hit  fame 
d  his  abeenoe.  But  tbia  they  aJao  refused,  and  when  the  whole  eoaoeil  re- 
IKoaehed  them  loudly  for  it,  they,  one  and  all,  were  compelled  to  confess,  that 
tar?  kacw  nothing,  of  themselves,  why  Murray,  or  any  of  hit  friends,  should 
*  seoneed  of  the  king's  murder.  Then,  alter  a  loos;  dispute  on  bolfi  sides, 
he  council  was  dismissed,  and  from  that  time  no  more  mention  was  ever 
side  of  accusing  the  regent,  or  any  of  his  companions. 

Whilst  the  regent  was  thus  necessarily  detained  in  England,  on  the  public 
meant,  the  queen's  faction  tried  every  way,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
rise  disturbances ;  but  without  effect  James  Hamilton,  the  regent  in  former 
cars,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  things  in  bis  native  country,  bad 
»ae  into  France,  where  be  lived  privately,  with  a  servant  or  two  to  attend 
na,  free  from  the  harry  of  all  public  business,  and  keeping  little  oompany. 
he  escape  of  the  queen  of  Scots  from  prison,  her  defeat  in  battle,  and  exile 
i  England,  produced  a  great  emotion  in  the  French,  who  being  disappoint* 
d  ia  their  attempts  to  gain  Murray  over  to  their  party  when  he  passed  through 
Mir  eonvrtry  to  his  own ;  and  not  having  the  means  of  raising  disturbances 
i  Scotland  by  sending  thither  men  and  money,  owing  to  their  own  intestine 
mmotions,  turned  their  attention  to  Hamilton,  as  a  fit  competitor  with  the 
tent,  especially  at  that  time,  when  the  latter  with  part  of  the  nobility  was 
t»seat  Accordingly,  Hamilton  was  drawn  out  of  bis  privacy,  and  accomms 
ited  with  a  small  pecuniary  supply,  and  many  large  promises.  In  bis  re- 
tro through  England,  his  friends  persoaded  him,  that  since  the  queen  of  too 
cots,  with  her  faction,  favoured  him,  and  the  queen  of  England  was  not 
rajast  Mm,  be  should  apply  to  the  latter,  to  exert  her  infiuenee  in  getting 
orray  to  resign  the  regenoy  to  him,  on  the  plea  that  the  office,  by  the  law 
id  concent  of  almost  all  nations,  and  especially  by  the  custom  of  their  own 
ontry,  was  due  to  him,  as  the  next  in  blood.  To  prove  this  claim,  they  said 
was  not  necessary  to  make  a  laborious  search  into  the  reoords  of  ancient 
aes;  in  which  he  might  easily  find,  that  princes,  when  minors,  had  always 
remove  appointed  for  them  out  of  the  next  of  kin ;  as  when  Robert  IIL 
ed,  ia  the  absence  of  James  I.  his  uncle  Robert  managed  the  government, 
d  his  son  Murdac  succeeded  him :— that  of  late  times,  John  duke  of  Albany 
is  made  governor  to  king  James  V.  whilst  be  was  under  age ;  that  even 
imiJton  himself  bad  been  regent  some  few  years  before  Mary,  the  present 
een,  was  of  age  fit  either  to  role  or  marry ;  that  his  exclusion  from  the 
re  was  not  by  any  suffrages  of  a  legal  assembly,  but  unjustly  by  an  act  of 
tcJUon  ;  which  indignity  was  increased  by  its  being  done  in  contempt  of 
^  royal  blood,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  bastard  in  bis  room.  It  was  further 
served,  that  the  restoration  of  the  honour  to  him  would  have  the  effect  of 
ieting  the  domestio  troubles  In  a  short  time,  and  of  placing  the  queen 
on  Iter  throne  again  without  bloodshed.  To  all  this  the  king's  amuassa* 
-3  answered,  "  That  what  Hamilton  desired  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
5  and  costoms  of  their  ancestors;  but  that,  setting  the  legal  question 
lie,  H  was  absolutely  unjust  in  itself;  for  our  ancestors,  (said  they,,  taking 
>  consideration  the  murder  of  princes  by  their  kindred,  about  thirteen 
nixed  years  ago,  did  wholly  change  the  method  of  their  assemblies  in 
Liar  a  king.  Thus  in  the  family  of  Fergus,  oar  first  monnrch,  after  the 
r's  death,  it  was  not  the  next  of  blood,  but  he  who  was  found  most  fit,  was 
aeui  to  succeed  by  suffrage.  Kenneth  III.  that  he  might  hinder  all  plots  against 
>re*  by  those  of  their  own  line,  and  also  prevent  the  cruel  and  deadly 
U  of  their  kindred  amongst  themselves,  made  the  decree  of  succession 
.  in  force,  for  the  next  of  blood  to  be  substituted  in  the  room  of  the  de* 
«*ft  sovereign.  When,  however,  men  by  experience  found,  that,  in  so 
1 1  no  inconstancy  of  fortune,  it  was  scarcely  possible  but  that  sometimes 
rtnrnt  of  ebiof  magistracy  would  foil  on  a  child,  or  else  on  ono  unable  to 
era  ;  therefore  they  decreed,  that  he  who  preceded  others  in  power  and 
Joan,  should  undertake  the  administration  of  the  government  in  the  mean 
»  ;  nad  our  ancestors,  by  observing  this  course  for  almost  six  hundred 
r»*  Have  transmitted  a  kingdom  safely  down  to  ourselves.  Thus,  when 
>mr%  Bruce  died,  there  suooeeded  regents  obosen  by  moat  voioes,  as  Thomas 
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Randolph  earl  of  Murray  ;  Donald  eari  of  Marr9  Andrew  Mem*.  J< 
dolph,  and  Robert  Stuart.    Sometime*  a  tingle  poison,  and  at 
than  one,  were  chosen  by  oar  public  convention*  to  this  oftce ;    an*  wbre 
lames  II.  was  a  child,  Alexander  Livingston  obtained  the  aj 
governor,  though  he  was  in  no  degree  related  to  that  king 
was  be  so  much  as  a  nobleman,  bat  a  knight  only,  and  no 
wisdom  than  his  family.    And  if  any  say,  that  it  was  for  want 
the  king's  line,  the  excuse  will  not  bold ;  for,  at  that  very  til 
John  Kennedy,  the  chief  of  his  family,  and  bis  nephew  by  the 
n  man  very  wise  and  virtuous;    and  there  were  also  hi 
Kennedy,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  most  eminent  person 
the  whole  kingdom;  together  with  his  brother,  Douglas  earl  of 
also  Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas,  not  far  removed  from  the  royal 
power  almost  equal  to  him,  or  at  least  superior  to  ail  others, 
these  ever  complained  of  the  injustice  of  our  assemblies  in  cl 
ston  for  guardian.  And  not  long  after,  James  III.  bad  four  tutors  aw 
assigned  him,  who  were  not  chosen  on  the  account  of  their  kindred,  bo* 
ed  by  vote.    And  of  late,  John  doke  of  Albany  was  sent  for  by  the 
out  of  France,  to  govern  Scotland  in  the  minority  of  king  James  V. 
he  came,  be  was  settled  in  the  regency  by  a  public  statute,  annate* 
vention  of  the  estates,  which  was  not  done  on  the  account  of  pewmsmrj  a 
blood ;  for  he  had  Alexander  an  elder  brother,  one  perhaps  infcrine  so  has, 
yet  of  far  greater  merit  than  James  Hamilton,  who  for  a 
dignity.    In  the  absence  of  James  I.  Robert  his  uncle  managed  the 
—but  by  what  right?  Was  ho  assigned  that  omoe  on  nccount  of  < 
No.    Was  be  elected  by  the  people  T  No,  nor  that  either.    How  am  he  uVe 
created  ?  We  will  tell  von.    When  king  Robert  III.  was  neither  km  bewy  aw 
mind  fit  to  discbarge  the  royal  functions,  be  set  up  Robert  his  brother  m  fc» 
stead,  and  commended  his  children  to  his  care.    This  brother  started  Dm* 
the  eldest  son  to  death ;  and  would  have  murdered  James  the  yuan 
bad  be  not  saved  his  life  by  flight    Being  thus  settled  in  the 
the  government,  the  king  his  brother  dying  for  grief,  he  kept  it 
consent  of  the  people  in  parliament,  and  transmitted  it  to  bis 
How  Robert  the  preceding  king  stood  affected  towards  his 
plain ;  for,  when  be  lay  on  his  death-bed,  he  abominated  and 
as  the  murderer  of  his  children ;  wherefore  it  is  plain,  that  if  be 
bis  right  mind  before,  he  would  not  have  appointed  him  their 
we  are  reminded,  it  seems,  of  that  time,  wherein,  after  tan  death  as?  Ji 
Hamilton  was  made  regent,  as  if  all  things  done  by  him  during  nana 
had  been  legal.    Now  when  cardinal  Betoa  endenvoored  by  frawd  to 
the  chief  magistracy,  Hamilton  crept  into  the  vacant  omec  rather  wan  el  aw 
enmity  which  the  people  bad  to  that  prelate,  than  love  to  hsmaeht.    fttwai 
gained  the  place,  be  ruled  with  great  cruelty  and  avarice ;  ami,  mat  was. 
years  ago,  he  actoally  sold  both  that  very  post  which  be  bad  pcommwd  ** 
force,  and  the  queen  too,  who  bad  been  committed  to  bis  earn,    In  thai  •» 
shewn  «bat  affection  the  people  bore  to  bim,  when  they  prefer  led  taw  geim 
meot  of  a  woman  and  a  stranger,  before  that  bitter  slavery  which)  tan  hst 
suffered  under  him.    Prom  hence  yon  cannot,  as  we  suppose,  bat  saw,  w* 
this  request  of  Hamilton  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  our  country,  new]  as  ov 
institutions  of  our  ancestors.    Nay,  so  repugnant  is  it  thereto,  that,  sW  *«* 
of  arguments  to  maintain  it,  he  sopports  it  only  with  falsehood.     Has  r*« 
if  there  could  be  imagined  any  custom  of  this  kind,  all  men  canst  sew  bow  s» 
just  it  would  be :  for  what  can  be  more  so,  than  to  commit  the  inmscsat  wn 
weak  age  of  the  prince  to  the  care  of  one,  who  either  daily  expects*  or  wwa* 
for,  the  death  of  hia  pupil ;— to  one,  the  whole  of  whoso  lineage  bath  hem. 
and  still  bears,  great  aad  lasting  enmity  to  the  reigning  family  T  What  snV 
guard,  it  may  be  asked,  can  there  be  hero,  in  nearness  of  blood,  slants*  s» 
eient  hatred,  griping  avarice,  and  a  strong  propensity  to  the  tyraew*  ** 
which  he  hath  already  tasted!  Lnodice,  queen  of  the  rsppaduisama.  » it- 
ported  to  have  slain  her  sons  as  they  came  of  ago,  thoa  pwtwhwnwng  u>  v* 
**lf  a  short  enjovmeot  of  supreme  dominion,  with  the  innocent  hewed  «**  W* 
own  children.    Now  if  a  mother  could  thns  destroy  the  fruit  of  bee  arnn  weak. 
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Mff  to  reign  a  little  longer,  what  shall  we  think  old  enemies  will  attempt,  or 
rather,  what  will  they  not  venture  upon,  when  inflamed  to  cruelty  by  the 
fttinp  of  at ariee,  against  a.  child,  who  is  the  only  obstacle  to  their  hopes  of 
perpetual  sovereignty  ?  If  this  example  seem  old,  obscure,  and  far-fetched,  I 
•ill  add  some  more  striking  ones  nearer  home.  Who  is  so  ignorant  of  mo- 
dem history,  as  not  to  know  bow  Galeacios  Sforxa*  was  slain  by  his  vnele 
Lodot  ico,  though  be  was  of  sge,  and  married,  and  the  son-in-law,  too,  of  a 
most  powerful  king  ?  Who  doth  not  know  the  calamities  that  followed  upon 
that  inhuman  parricide  ?  The  beautiful  country  of  Italy  was  almost  made  a 
siidcrness ;  the  family  of  Sforsa,  from  whence  so  many  valiant  men  had  pro- 
ceeded, was  extinguished ;  and  the  barbariaos  were  introduced  into  the  plea- 
»ant  country  about  the  Po ;  which  they  completely  ravaged  and  despoiled  by 
heir  avarice  and  cruelty.  Besides,  who  is  there  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  that  hath  not  heard  of  the  cruelty  of  Richard  III.  king  of  England, 
iraiost  his  brother's  children,  and  with  how  much  blood  that  parijqdc  was 
xpiated  !  If  men  who  in  other  respects  were  remarkable  for  their  wisdom, 
lid  not  fear  to  commit  such  things  against  their  nearest  in  blood,  excited  only 
»r  an  ambitious  desire  of  sovereignty,  what  can  be  expected  from  him,  whose 
nconstancy  is  already  well  known  to  all,  and  whose  ill  management  of  the 
nteratuent  hath  already  cost  us  so  much  blood ;  whose  family,  not  content 
nth  the  murder  of  the  present  king's  great-grandfather,  always  aoted  traitor- 
ml j  against  his  grandfather  by  the  mother's  side,  as  long  as  he  lived ;  and 
rhen  they  eonld  not  kill  the  grandfather  by  the  father's  side,  drove  him, 
oor.  out  of  the  kingdom ;  next  brought  forth  the  father  as  a  sacrifice  to 
e  slain ;  and  sold  to  strangers  the  queen  his  mother,  and  the  kingdom,  be- 
aoie  they  could  not  enjoy  it  themselves.  And  afterwards,  when,  by  the  pro- 
idenee  of  God,  she  was  delivered  from  that  bondage,  they  oast  her  into  those 
traits  in  which  she  is  now  involved.  What  judgment  the  subjects  had  of 
icse  things,  may  appear  from  this,  that  men  seemed  to  themselves  delivered 
otn  the  prison  of  a  most  miserable  bondage,  and  to  taste  the  sweetness  of 
fierty,  when  the  Hamilton*  disposed  of  the  government,  which  they  were  no 
nrer  able  to  manage,  to  a  woman  aod  a  stranger," 

Upon  bearing  this  oration,  the  queen  of  England,  by  her  council,  told 
amilton,  that  his  demand  was  unjust,  and  she  would  not  assist  him  in  it 
kr  further  said,  that  she  was  desired,  by  the  king's  ambassadors,  not  to 
nVr  him  to  depart,  since  be  plotted  nothing  but  sedition,  till  they  also  went ; 
•  hieb  request,  as  appearing  very  equitable,  she  had  given  her  aasent ;  and 
trefore  charged  him  not  to  leave  the  country  before  that  time.  The  banished 
leen  at  the  same  time  encouraged  her  friends  with  the  hopes  of  her  speedy 
turn ;  for  some  of  her  letters  were  intercepted,  wherein  she  desired  them  to 
tze  upon  as  many  castles  and  fortified  places  as  they  could ;  and  to  spread  the 
tr  as  far  as  they  were  able :  telling  tbem,  that  they  had  no  need  to  be  alanav 
by  the  report  of  a  truce  or  accommodation ;  for  that,  if  matters  were  to 
ooocloded  in  that  manner,  all  previous  offences  would  be  forgiven,  under 
k  bleasiogs  of  peace ;  but,  if  it  should  break  out  into  open  hostilities,  the 
re  garriaons  they  had,  the  greater  would  be  their  opportunity  of  annoying 
enemy. 

kVben  the  regent  had  settled  matters  as  well  as  he  could  in  England,  and 
I  obtained  leave  to  return,  be  received  several  letters  from  Scotland,  lately 
rreepted  from  queen  Mary,  wherein  she  complained,  to  her  friends,  that 
vas  oot  treated  by  the  queen  of  England  according  to  her  expectations, 
I  the  promises  that  had  been  made  to  her ;  which  conduct  she  attributed 
wo  me  courtiers,  who  were  the  cause  of  her  not  returning  with  an  army,  aa 
had  been  led  to  hope  by  the  assorances  of  Elisabeth.  Notwithstanding 
rb.  abe  trusted  shortly  to  obtain  a  good  issue  by  other  means,  (alluding  to  the 
otiatiooa  carried  on  between  ber  and  Howard  for  a  marriage,)  and,  tbern- 
»,  *lic  desired  them  not  to  be  discooraged,  but  to  increase  the  strength  of 
r  party,  make  a  general  disturbance,  and,  by  all  the  arts  they  could,  pre- 


Thi«  ••*  Giot aaai  GaJeasto  Maris  Sfersa,  daks  of  Milan,  who  was  poisoaod  by  Us 
>*k*»  Mario  gfona,  called  the  Moor,  io  1404.    The  oiorpor  died  is  prison  at  Ltoos, 
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Tent  the  regent's  retain  into  Scotland.  These  letters  transpire*;,  afrttt 
people  differently.  The  queen  of  England  took  it  amiss  the!  she  ess  team 
of  breach  of  promise ;  as  also,  that  the  conditions  of  the  trace,  whka  mi  aw 
made  by  her  means,  were  not  kept ;  and  therefore,  being  angry  eadrtnntf 
she  remitted  much  of  her  former  favour  to  Mary,  and  »as  ssoreiadaHii 
equity  than  before.  The  Eogtlsh,  however,  who  wished  well  to  tar  irfwt 
were  afraid  that  his  enemies  would  cut  him  off  in  bis  journey ;  for.  u»  «•*• 
ties  through  which  he  bad  to  pass,  were,  for  tbe  most  part,  inhabited  k  k> 
man  Catholics,  or  thieves  who  infested  the  borders  of  both  sJagdsni.  •» 
were  all  excited  to  entertain  hopes  of  a  suddeo  change.  It  was  so  stum: 
these  people  had  been  tampered  with  to  waylay  him  in  his  mart,  tin 
several  English  courtiers  offered  to  accompany  him,  for  his  secoritv:  fccf 
was  contented  with  his  own  retinue,  and,  about  the  .thirteenth  of  Jasn- 
began  bis  journey.  The  queen  of  England,  however,  judging  it  at  at  fa  * 
national  credit  and  honour  that  he  should  return  in  safety,  had,  of  hv  <«t 
accord,  written  to  the  commanders  and  warders  of  tbe  starches,  dsvm* 
them,  that  when  he  came  to  places  suspected,  or  noted  for  roebrrj,  on 
should  take  care  to  ward  off  ah  danger.  To  these  orders  they  paid  stnct  i 
tention,  for  strong  guards  of  horse  and  foot  were  placed  along  the  nan 


so  that  he  arrived  safe  at  Berwick  ;  and  the  day  after,  which  was  d»  » 
oond  of  February,  he  was  conducted  into  Edinburgh,  to  the  great  jay  «f  *» 
friends,  who  had  assembled  there  in  considerable  numbers.  Attest  fas  tni'* 
was  hardly  .believed  by  his  enemies,  false  reports  having  been  spread  nut » 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London ;  but  when  it  was  known  far  i  «■■ 
tainty  that  he  was  actually  in  Edinburgh,  those  who  had  beset  the  Ibjb*«« 
to  intercept  passengers,  liberated  their  prisoners  and  slipped  away " 
that,  from  a  turbulent  tempest,  there  immediately  succeeded  the 
calmness  and  tranquillity. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  nobility  of  the  king's  party  had  a  great 
at  Stirling,  where  the  transactions  with  the  queen  of  England  were  earsr- 
and  highly  approved,  by  tbe  consent  of  aU  present.  About  the 
James  Hamiltoo,  the  chief  of  bis  family,  came  out  of  England, " 
new  and  unaccountable  pretence  and  arrogance,  been  adopted  as  I 
the  queen  of  Soots,  and  made  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom.  He 
commission,  and  forbade  the  people  to  obey  any  but  those  who 
appointment.  Upon  this  tbe  royalists  disbursed  seats  of 
forces,  and  make  preparations  for  a  conflict,  if  necessity  should  ftqafirt*;  fa 
which  purpose,  on  an  appointed  day,  they  met  at  Glasgow.  But  stent  ** 
people  did  not  join  Hamilton,  according  to  his  expectation,  tersts  •**"* 
ment  were  proposed,  by  the  mediation  of  some  of  his  friends.  AceenhafK  * 
was  commanded  to  come  to  Glasgow,  to  acknowledge)  the  king  as  earn*  i 
trate ;  on  doing  which  it  was  stated  that  the  rest  would  be  easiy 
dated ;  but  if  he  refusett  that  test  ofobedienoe.it  would  be  in  vast  far  tm  a 
come.  He,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends  who  were  with  him,  awamf  mm** 
forsaken  by  his  clanships,  and  terrified  by  tbe  near  approach  of  tat  n*» 
nrmy,  resolved  to  comply  with  necessity,  and  promised  to  do  all  that  ear » 
sired.  Yet  be  secretly  determined,  that  when  tbe  forces  of  the  retaa* 
should  be  disbanded,  be  would  consult  his  advantage  at  his  leisure.  *»" 
Hamilton  came  to  Glasgow,  a  day  was  appointed,  in  which  be  and  an  h**' 
shoold  profess  their  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  so  recover  their  eai  r«sv* 
and  honours ;  but  in  tbe  mean  time,  they  were  to  remain  in  prison.  <r»P" 
some  of  their  kindred  as  hostages  for  their  appearance.  It  was  aboetti* 
to  the  conditions,  that  all  of  the  same  party  might  oome  in.  ef  thry  ■*•* 
on  the  same  terms.  Argyle  and  Hontly  refused  to  subscribe  ahast  a**** 
either  out  of  anger  against  Hamilton,  "for  having  surrendered  sentr*  «*- 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  without  asking  their  ndvfee ;  or,  that  they  ftf**** 
to  obtain  for  themselves  easier  terms  of  peace,  from  respect  as  mtir  a**" 
or  else,  they  were  encouraged  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  withes  by  aw  <r* 
tolary  correspondence  which  they  actively  kept  up  with  eugfaad.  ** 
whilst  these  things  were  transacted  in  Scotland,  letters  caste  treat  the  et*< 

Steen,  containing  large  promises,  and  bidding  them  not  he  UfTSsee  out [•* 
rents,  for  that  she  should  shortly  meet  them  with  a  great  army     1»* 
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nlsds  were  Teady  to  receive  this  newt ;  aid  so  orach  the  rather,  became  the 
jueeo  was  kept  with  a  weaker  guard  than  ordinary ;  and  there  was  daily  talk 
>f  her  marriage  with  Howard.    When  Hamilton  came  to  Bdiabnrgh,  on  the 
lay  appointed,  he  eluded  his  promise  by  several  excuses ;  pretending,  that 
he  rest  of  his  party  shonld  meet  together,  and  so  be  all  comprehended  at  the 
nine  time  In  one  agreement ;   fortber,  that  it  was  requisite  to  send  to  the 
fares  to  ksow  her  mind :  for  which  purposes,  be  desired  to  defer  the  matter 
ill  the  tenth  of  May.    To  this  oh? ioos  trifling,  his  opponents  replied,  that  it 
to  to  no  purpose  for  him  to  expect  Argyle  and  Handy,  as  they  had  de- 
rated  their  resolution  to  manage  their  concerns  apart.    With  regard  to  the 
oeeo,  they  asked,  if  she  did  not  approve  of  the  capitulation,  what  were  they 
» do?  Then  Hamilton  answered,  with  more  frankness  than  prudence  for  the 
cession,  that  ho  was  compelled  to  those  conditions  by  the  force  and  terror 
Tan  army,  and  that  if  be  were  left  free  to  himself,  he  would  not  subscribe  at 
H.    Upon  this  open  disclosure,  the  regent  committed  Hamilton  aad  Nax- 
<II  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.    All  the  contest  that  now  remained  wan 
ilh  Argyle  and  Huntly.  The  former  whilst  the  regent  was  in  England,  came 
(Glasgow,  to  consult  about  public  affairs,  with  about  fifteen  hundred  men 
i  his  company ;  and  thither  also  resorted  many  of  the  fame  faction  from  the 
ttgbbouriinr  countries,  but  they  here  differed  in  their  opinions,  and  agreed 
nothing,  except  In  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace.    The  people  of 
anihoa  desired  of  Argyle,  that  as  the  inhabitants  of  Lennox  were  firm  la 
«  king's  cause,  be  would  harass  them,  by  driving  away  their  cattle,  that 
he  might  the  better  draw  them,  though  unwilling,  over  to  his  party  ;  or  else 
impoverish  them,  as  to  render  them  unable  to  be  of  much  advantage  to 
eir  own  side.   When  Argyle  communicated  this  matter  to  the  council  of  his 
esds,  there  was  not  one  of  tbem  who  favoured  the  design :   for  they  could 
t  bot  remember,  that,  during  many  years,  the  people  of  Lennox  had  been 
leh  attached  to  Argyle,  and  that  there  were  many  alliances  between  them. 
tides,  said  they,  why  are  the  Argyle  men  nearer  than  the  people  of  Hamil- 
i  to  those  of  Lennox,  who  lie  in  the  middle  between  them  both?  or  why 
>uld  the  one  lay  a  burden  upon  the  other,  without  leaving  themselves  any 
rt  of  the  odium  ?  Since  it  was  principally  their  own  affair,  they  said,  let 
m  appear  first  in  it,  and  then  those  of  Argyle  oogbt  not  to  be  backward ; 
t  he  should  be  a  companion,  and  not  a  leader,  in  such  an  expedition. 
sen  the  assembly  bad  met  some  days  it  was  dissolved,  without  doing  any 
if;  and  Argyle  returned  through  Lennox,  which  was  hie  nearest  way, 
oout  doing  the  country  any  hurt ;  an  act  of  moderation  that  not  only  en- 
tied  htm  to  the  commons  and  chiefs  of  the  opposite  faction,  but  facilitated 
pardon. 

funUy,  after  endeavouring  in  vain  to  break  through  Meatus,  Angus,  aad 
4 1 beam,  in  the  regent's  absenee,  plundered  the  country,  took  castles,  rang* 
over  the  neighbouring  places,  and  appointed  Crawford  and  Ogilvy  his 
tenants  about  the  Dee ;  thus  usurping,  as  ft  were  for  a  time,  all  the  power 
king  ;  which  conduct  made  his  reconciliation  the  more  difficult.  For  the 
ts  of  these  two  men,  seeing  their  concerns  were  different,  a  council  was 
oioted  to  meet  at  St  Andrew's.  Thither  Argyle  came  first;  and  he  was 
ly  reconciled ,  because  for  that  year  and  the  former  he  had  committed  no 
of  hostility ;  and  besides,  he  was  the  regent's  kinsman,  and  had  from  his 
1hood  been  bis  great  acquaintance  and  familiar  friend ;  so  that  nothing 
e  was  required  of  him  than  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king  for  the  future ; 
en  imprecation  upon  himself,  if  he  failed,  to  fall  under  the  severest  poa> 
tent  of  the  law,  and  to  be  aeeounted  utterly  infamous.  The  rest  were 
admitted  into  favour  upon  the  same  oath,  but  on  far  different  conditions. 
If  trolly's  case  was  long  debated  in  council  before  his  arrival. 
>  accoant  for  this,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  in  England  the  marriage  of 
•\iled  queen  with  Howard  was  still  negotiating,  and  their  coming  into 
land  was  private!  r  designed,  which  gave  great  confidence  to  their  faction 
?.  and  encouraged  the  rebellious  to  disobedience.  They  thought  that  hf 
era  could  once  be  thrown  into  confusion,  the  new  husband  of  the  queen 
d  have  an  easier  entrance  to  the  possession  of  the  kingdom.  For  this 
>o,  when  they  knew  that  the  regent  could  not  be  persuaded  to  betray  tfea 
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king,  an  being  hit  guardian  and  ancle,  they  endeavoured  bv  efl 
abridge  his  power.    Besides  those  who  bad  openly  appeared  n 
the  king,  there  were  many  of  the  counsellors  wbo  had  hitherto  fevoured  ftar4* 
in  secret,  and  now  took  his  part  publicly.    Tbey  pleaded  strongly  far  km 
that  he  should  be  indemnified  for  what  was  past,  alleging,  that  tab  m  u. 
only  the  safest  and  readiest  way  to  a  pacification,  bait  that  it  was  awe  m- 
ditable  for  the  state  to  heal  civil  breaches  without  violence,  and  toawnl  ye* 
ceeding  to  the  forfeiture  of  goods  or  loss  of  life.    By  this  lenient  eoam.tarf 
said,  peace  might  be  obtained  at  home,  and  renown  abroad ;  hot  thai  a*  fer- 
tilities were  adopted,  they  would  bave  to  light  with  a  man,  who,  by  team  : 
his  ancient  power,  great  alliances,  and  many  clanships,  was  very  faraodaw 
that  if  even  be  were  overcome,  (which  was  very  uncertain,)  be  veoW  s>  - 
the  highlands  and  mountainous  deserts,  or  to  foreign  parts,  where,  onto*  i 
small  spark  of  disgust,  a  mighty  flame  of  war  might  in  time  be  ktndW   T 
all  this  the  opposite  party  said,  that  the  contest  would  not  be  so  ami  .'it 
as  some  imagined ;  for  that  his  father,  though  be  bad  the  report  «f  I*  .at  • 
very  prudent  person,  had  yet  been  easily  sobdued,  even  whilst  his  hnt*+ 
entire;  and  therefore  that  this  young  man,  whose  power  was  not  set  €<*» 
lished,  and  who,  besides,  was  discouraged  by  the  recent  calamity  of  to  - 
raily,  could  never  stand  against  the  united  power  of  the  kingdom  a*4  .  ■ 
majesty  of  the  royal  name ;  and  that  if  he  were  defeated  in  battle,  or  '  ■• 
distrust  of  his  forces,  he  should  fly  to  the  mountains,  there  were  sea*  •-.- 
for  the  same  largesses  by  which  he  had  attached  them  to  his  sen.r*   ■ 
greater,  might  be  induced  either  to  kill,  or  betray  him  to  the  regeat :  W 
faith  of  mercenaries  is  changed  with  fortune ;  tbey  follow  the  prospcri  t> .  : 
forsake  the  afflicted.    As  for  foreign  princes,  tbey  esteem  men  accorc--: 
their  power;  neither  are  they  concerned  for  the  misery  of  another,  bet  r»\ 
only  their  own  advantage.    And  if  there  were  any  powerful  king  of  dif  r»c 
temper,  so  generoos  as  to  entertain  a  fugitive  and  mendicant :  the  tin**  •  *■ 
now  such  as  to  leave  no  room  to  fear  on  that  account :  for  England  a!  ■•  • 
all  Europe,  was  the  country  which  enjoyed  a  flourishing  peace,  and  Us*  &  - 
dom  favoured  the  royal  cause.    As  for  other  neighbouring  states,  oVj  « re- 
engaged in  domestic  dissensions,  as  to  bave  no  time  to  look  abro*4 .  .  J 
oven  if  tbey  had  leisure  to  do  so,  there  was  some  ground  of  hope,  that  ott*-" 
would  prevail  more  with  them,  than  liberality  towards  exiles,  w bo  were  m-  ■ 
to  their  own  government,  and  faithless  to  the  sovereigns  of  other  natisot  ?•' 
argument,  that  an  indemnity  would  be  a  proof  of  clemency,  was  repoW  •• 
saying,  that  it  would  rather  be  an  instance  of  eolpable  negligence ;  for  oj  s«  ■ 
Ing  a  just  combat  through  fear,  war  would  be  imprudently  nourished  •*»■•• 
pretence  of  peace,  and  sucb  a  one  as  would  elevate  the  erest-falka  in*   ~ 
the  rebels,  and  depress  the  cheerful  exertions  of  the  king's  best  friends  '  F 
(said  these  advoeates,)  how  will  both  parties  stand  affected,  when  the  me  --» 
that  all  is  lawful  for  them,  without  fear  of  puoishment,  and  they  nape  »»  * 
be  so  for  the  future;  and  the  other,  that  their  perfidious  enemies  w*  ••' 
rewarded  for  their  atrocious  crimes,  while  themselves  are  entirely  retV- 
their  goods,  vexed  with  all  the  calamities  of  war ;  and,  instead  of  awetu  • 
tbey  expected,  a  reward  for  their  faithfulness  and  constancy,  are  to  be  w 
with  severity  for  the  love  they  have  shewed  to  their  king  and  country     »" 
therefore,  if  matters  shall  hereafter  come  to  the  extremity  of  being  deerfe*  • 
arms,  which  of  neoessity  they  must  do,  unless  tbe  fire  be  now  queers** 
fore  the  flames  break  forth,  who  can  doubt  bnt  that  the  strongest  par"  * 
bo  that  which  thrives  by  its  wickedness,  and  may  do  all  things  with  m^'- 
rather  than  tbe  other,  which  must  suffer  all  injuries  offered  to  then  • 

{latienee  I  But  (it  was  added)  even  though  these  inconveniences  should  n>:  • 
ow  this  vain  show  of  clemency .  still  neither  tbe  regent,  nor  the  king  a**" 
oonld  lawfully  grant  such  a  pardon,  as  to  give  away  tbe  goods  of  tbe  dew 
to  their  plunderers.    Were  tbey  to  do  that,  tbey  must  lay  down  the  s*»»- 
of  rulers,  and  take  upon  themselves  tho  title  of  robbers  too;  and  if  **•*  • 
condition  should  no  granted,  it  woold  be  much  more  cruel  for  tbe  peon* : 
deprived  of  their  estates  by  kings,  tho  dispensers  of  indemnity,  than  •* '  - 
inveterate  enemies  who  had  wronged  them.19    After  many  things  mm  **■ 
been  cauvajsed,  and  alleged  to  this  purpose,  on  both  aides,  those  was  r^- 
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tf  Hootljf'i  indemnity  were  ootnambered  by  a  few  voices ;  and  the  re- 
nl  declared,  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  he  was  very  willing  to  pardon  the 
ifrilo  wrongs  done  to  himself  and  the  king ;  bat  that  for  the  injuries  offered 
)  particular  persons,  be  neither  could  nor  would  pass  over  them.  He  said, 
overer,  that  if  Huntly,  and  his  remaining  adherents,  ooold  make  some  terms 
fipreemeot  with  the  persoos  tbey  had  plundered,  he  was  very  willing,  with 
*  consent  of  both  parties,  to  appoint  arbitrators,  who  might  adjust  the  value 
fine  losses. 

Peace,  as  it  was  thought,  being  settled  on  these  conditions,  there  arose 
wlber  dispute,  which,  though  see minglj  trivial,  was  eondoeted  with  still 
tiler  lebemence.  The  question  was,  whether  pardon  should  be  granted  to 
1  of  Huntly 'a  party  promiscuously,  or  whether  every  man's  cause  and  de- 
n  should  be  considered  separately  ?  Some  were  of  opinion,  that  because  they 
ought  Huntly  had  been  dealt  hardly  with,  in  being  forced  to  pay  damages 
the  sufferers,  it  was  bot  equitable  to  indulge  him  in  this,  and  not  press  with 
treuic  severity  upon  his  followers  also.  On  the  other  side  it  was  alleged, 
Uthe  chief  aim  in  such  kind  of  wars,  was  to  dissolve  factions;  and  that 
ti  could  not  well  be  done,  any  otherwise  than  by  placing  the  judgment  of 
rdoo  or  punishment  wholly  in  the  breast  of  the  prince.  As  all  men  must 
iovt  how  unjust  it  was  to  impose  the  same  fine  on  those  whose  crimes 
re  unequal ;  therefore  to  leave  the  apportioning  of  the  punishment  in  this 
m  to  Huntly  himself,  would  be  preposterous,  since  ft  was  probable  he 
tilJ  exact  the  lightest  mulct  from  the  greatest  offenders,  and  lay  almost 
rvbole  burden  upon  such  as  were  least  criminal.  In  the  infliction  of  fines, 
vouM  not  so  much  weigh  each  man's  merit,  as  the  attachment  borne  to 
i  «er%ice ;  so  that  in  proportion  to  the  activity  and  eruelty  shewn  in  the  war, 
«ld  be  the  decree  of  the  chieftain's  favoor ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  tho 
blest  offenders  would  be  most  severely  punished,  and  the)  who  were  inac- 
eio  wickedness,  would  be  fined  for  their  moderation  and  loyulty  towards 
king.  These  reasons  weighed  so  strongly  with  the  council,  that  they  re- 
fed  to  consider  every  man's  case  distinctly ;  but,  that  they  might  seem  to 
tifv  Huntly  in  some  things,  his  domestics  were  left  to  his  adjudication, 
I  be  was  to  lay  a  fine  on  them  himself  as  be  pleased.  The  thing,  however, 
*b  he  most  earnestly  desired,  that  the  regent  should  not  come  with  an 
it  into  the  northern  parts,  was  absolutely  refused. 

lungs  being  thus  settled  with  Huntly  at  St  Andrew's,  the  regent,  attended 
two  compaoics  of  soldiers,  and  a  great  number  of  bis  friends,  went  first 
Aberdeen,  then  to  Elgin,  and  at  last  to  Inverness;  where  the  people  dwelling 
ad  those  places  were  commanded  to  appear  before  him  at  a  time  ap- 
>ted.  Tbey  obeyed  the  summons ;  some  paying  down  the  money  imposed 
irm  as  a  fine,  and  others  giving  sureties :  among  which  last  were  Hontly 
the  chiefs  of  his  clanships,  who  delivered  up  hostages.  Thus,  having 
led  the  country  towards  the  north,  and  being  highly  extolled  by  all  good 
through  the  whole  of  his  circuit,  the  regent  returned  to  Perth,  where  an 
mbly  of  the  nobility  was  summoned,  on  account  of  letters  which  Robert 
d  had  brought  to  him  out  of  England,  be  being  then  at  Elgin.  Some  of 
e  were  public,  but  the  rest  were  private,  from  certain  English  courtiers,  con- 
ns; a  relation  of  Howard's  conspiracy,  which  was  so  strong  and  cunningly 
that  they  thought  no  foroe  or  policy  could  withstand  it,  though  all  the 
lining  power  of  Britain  should  bo  united  together  for  the  purpose.  In 
s  letters  the  friends  of  the  regent  exhorted  him  not  to  mingle  bis  own  flou- 
ag  fortune  with  the  desperate  condition  of  others,  but  to  provide  separately 
isaself  and  his  concerns,  which  were  as  yet  unimpaired. 
ie  state  of  affairs  in  England  compels  me  here  a  little  to  digress ;  be- 
e.  at  that  time,  the  good  and  ill  of  both  kingdoms  were  so  conjoined, 
the  one  cannot  well  be  explained  without  the  other.  The  Soots,  having 
r  years  before  been  delivered  from  French  bondage  by  the  assistance 
e  English,  did  in  consequence  adopt  and  subscribe  the  same  religious 
and  ord  ins  noes  with  them  :  and  this  sudden  ehange  of  things  seemed 
omise  an  universal  repose  and  freedom  from  domestic  feuds  to  all  Britain, 
immediately  upon  this,  the  pope,  with  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain, 
tened  a  war,  and  privately  combined  to  give  another  tan  to  affairs. 
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The  pop*  wua  not  wanting,  by  bit  exhortations  sad  rjromises,  te  stir  i-  *• 
minds  of  those  who  were  already  enraged  ;  but  the  two  kings  ww  set  i 
gather  agreed  between  themselves,  and  their  forces  were  so  eahaarx: 
they  rather  wished  for  a  war,  than  had  the  ability  to  undertake  it  Br*, 
there  was  a  jealous  spirit  between  them ;  the  one  could  not  well  eaearr a: . 
the  other  shoo  Id  hare  so  great  an  accession  of  power  as  the  eonaaestcf  f  . 
wonM  give  to  bis  dominions.    Bnt  they  were  also  disturbed  by  dirts***  • 
their  own  subjects,  whioh  drew  tbeir  attention  off  from  the  foreaje*-- 
ambition,  though  the  novelty  of  a  woman's  reign,  nnd  she  too,  rest*.  ■- 
unmarried,  held  out  a  flattering  encouragement,  especially  siacr  tan  ••• 
were  ill  affected  to  her,  said  that  she  was  the  offspring  of  Henry  TOT.  *•  - 
unlawful  marriage ;  that  the  former  differences  about  the  kingdom  aai  !■•. 
were  rather  stifled  than  extinguished ;  and  forther,  that  the  sparki  of  £•  - 
tent  glowed  still  so  strongly  in  men's  minds,  that  in  a  short  use  tkv  *  ■  - 
eertainly  break  out  into  a  flame. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  English  catholics  bad  made  many  efforts  Is  skat' 
government ;  bnt  failed  in  all  of  them,  and  were  soon  quelled :  aetatuVr 
ing  which,  and  though  their  designs  never  succeeded,  y  et  as  foreifacri  e! 
them  with  vain  hopes,  instead  of  real  supplies,  they  still  persisted  hi  tar  •» 
resolote  design,  wanting  rather  a  commander  for  their  numbers,  tan  p»- 
or  courage  to  assemble.    The  common  people  of  that  profession  had  til  • . 
view  of  all  the  nobility,  and  found  none  worthy  of  their  confidence.  i»  •" 
they  might  intrust  their  \bteB  and  fortunes ;  for  many  of  the  most  stints:  ■• 
been  out  off  in  the  civil  wars ;  many  had  gone  over  to  the  other  party ;  ui  •■  "* 
were  so  old,  that  they  were  either  unfit  for  public  business;  or  else  tar  v.;  -.- 
of  their  minds*  as  well  as  the  strength  of  their  bodies,  was  so  d^buttstri  .•*. 
there  was  nothing  they  more  desired  than  a  tolerable  tranqoiffitf .   Ihr*  «*- 
only  one  man,  who  for  valour  and  power  seemed  fit  to  undertake  *»  p*  • 
concern.    This  was  Thomas  Howard,  who  of  himself  was  indiaabk  to  «: 
ness,  but  there  were  some  causes  which  moved  him  to  study  muorto*c« 
his  father  and  grandfather,  though  they  had  been  highly  eminent  soft  1  •* 
and  peace,  yet,  in  the  storms  of  an  unstable  court' they  had  been  s»  *■* 
that  tbeir  highest  glory  wns  balanced  with  as  great  a  disgrace.    VfoUr 
had  been  condemned  for  treason,  and  was  publicly  beheaded;  a*  *» 
queens,  who  were  both  his  kinswomen,  had  been  also  put  to  death,   tax 
these  distressing  circumstances  he  was  liberally  brought  up,  ssd  mw  «*> 
bin  family  preserved  from  utter  extinction.    In  his  very  youth  he  rvw  1  •* 
eimen  of  great  prudence,  and  within  a  few  years,  by  the  death  sf  as  «'' 
nnd  new  marriages,  be  grew  so  rich,  as  to  be  inferior  only  to  the  even   '• 
the  power  ereated  bv  wealth  and  discretion,  the  rest  of  the  nahibtv  1  r 
to  him  ;  hot  as  for  bis  skill  in  military  matters,  be  had  jet  rjvea  r  r» 
of  it    In  the  controversies  of  religion,  be  steered  himself  so  eaaoW*  « 
ambiguously,  that  though  he  favoured   popery  in  his  heart,  br  •"-'** 
such  an  influence  over  the  opposite  party  by  hfs  liberal  patroaagr.  tast :  • 
of  them  made  sure  of  him  in  their  thoughts,  as  being  entirely  ear  «*  •  "• 
own  side. 

At  this  period  the  army  of  Mary  was  rooted  at  Lanrtide.  asd  tar  Wi- 
lled to  England,  when  she  wrote  letters  to  Elisabeth,  statist;  thr  car* ' 
her  arrival.    In  reply,  the  Scottish  queen  was  desired  to  retire  to  fl*  *'-* 
of  the  Lord  8croop,  warden  of  the  njorchee,  till  her  demands  shsaM  * 
sldered  by  the  council.     Scroop's  wife  was  Howard's  sister,  ssd  *'  ' 


means  a  treaty  of  marriage  was  secretly  begun  beta  ecu  Mary  as*  '* 
nobleman  ;  the  opportunity  seeming  to  be  offered  by  God  aauarlt  **  * 
third  wife  had  but  lately  died,  and  he  was  now  a  widower.    Thear*^ * 


vanced,  that  the  flame  of  civil  war  seemed  ready  to  burst  form:  —*  \' 
were  so  oonfldent  of  success,  niter  they  had  considered  the  stresfts  * 
parties,  that  the/  thought  Howard  might  easily  do  what  he  please*  ••*-* 
employing  any  force  at  all. 
Things  were  in  this  posture  wbeo  the  Scottish  nobles  had  a  great  s*essj 
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»?  Perth,  to  bear  the  demands  of  the  two  queens,  forbetfa  of  them  had  written 
letters  to  that  assembly.    Those  of  the  English  potentate  proposed  one  of  the 
three  following  conditions :  The  first  absolute — that  the  queen  should  he  re- 
stored to  her  former  throne  and  dignity ;  but,  if  this  coold  not  he  granted, 
then,  that  she  might  reign  jointly  with  her  sony  and  thereby  enjoy  regal  ho- 
nour in  letters  and  public  acts ;  the  administration,  however,  In  the  mean 
tine,  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  present  regent*  till  the  king  attained  the 
age  of  seventeen.    If  none  of  these  terms  could  be  obtained,  then  the  third 
condition  was,  provided  the  qoeen  rave  her  assent,  that  she  should  live  pri- 
vttely  st  home,  content  with  those  honours  which,  saving  the  authority  and 
mjrsty  of  the  king,  might  be  granted  to  her.    This  last  proposition  was 
rasilj  screed  to,  if  the  queen  would  accept  It,  but  die  other  two  were  pe- 
remptorily refused  ;  for  the  best  and  oneorrupt  part  of  the  nobility  were  reso- 
lute in  this,  that  they  neither  oould  nor  onght  to  determine  any  thins;  which 
uixbt  diminish  the  king's  authority,  especially  as  be  had  been  lawfully 
rovoed.    But  the  first  two  conditions  tended  to  lessen  the  king's  honour, 
iit,  and  even  exposed  his  life  to  danger  as  a  child,  unless  it  could  be  thought 
hit  bi.i  mother,  who  was  known  to  have  been  not  only  cruel  to  her  husband, 
>st  ill-affected  towards  her  son,  and  now,  exasperated  by  her  banishment, 
boald  be  kinder  to  him  than  ever  she  had  been  before.    The  letters  also  from 
k  qoeen  of  Scots  were  read,  wherein  she  desired  that  some  judges  might  be 
ppoiated  to  consider  of  her  marriage  with  Bothwell ;  and,  if  it  was  found 
oolrary  to  law,  that  she  might  be  released  from  him.    These  epistles  highly 
roioked  the  king's  party,  because  she  still  designated  herself  as  queen,  and 
nnrasnded  them  as  subjects.    Some  woold  not  have  bad  them  answered  at 
U.  u  being  derogatory  to  the  rights  of  the  king,  and  an  arrogant  assumption  of 
»»eron  the  part  of  the  exiled  qoeen.    But  her  partisans  in  the  council  ex- 
reised  their  surprise  that  the  very  persons  who  had  the  last  year  strongly 
rred  the  separation  of  her  cause  from  that  of  Bothwell,  should  now,  when  ft 
u  freely  offered,  hinder  it  as  eagerly  as  they  had  before  earnestly  desired  it 
a  word  or  two  in  the  letters  displeased  them,  that  fault  might  easily  be  amend- 
' ;  sod  some  there  were  who  went  so  far  as  to  engage,  provided  the  matter  of 
e  divorce  might  be  discussed  in  the  mean  time,  to  procure  a  commission 
>m  the  qoeen,  expressed  in  any  terms  that  should  be  proposed.    On  the  other 
»d,  the  adverse  party  urped,  that  they  saw  no  new  cause  for  soch  great 
sie ;  that  the  period  of  sixty  days  was  hot  a  lawful  time  for  Bothwell,  who 
is  out  of  the  kingdom,  to  appear ;  within  which  time  a  new  commission 
jtfat  be  sent    This  delay,  they  said,  ooght  not  to  seem  long,  especially  to 
r,  who  had  passed  over  so  great  a  matter  in  silence  for  two  years,  aod  had 
v  sent  letters,  wbieh  were  of  themselves  such  an  hinderance,  that  even  those 
o  might  be  willing  to  gratify  her,  coold  not  comply  with  them.    They  oh- 
ved,  that  if  she  seriously  desired  a  divorce.  It  was  easy  to  be  obtained ;  for 
her  only  write  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  desiring  him  to  punish  the  mur- 
er  of  ber  former  hosband,  in  which  ease,  on  his  death,  she  might  marry 
»m  and  where  she  pleased ;  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  of  her  adversa- 
i ;  but  that  if  she  declined  this,  then  it  was  plain,  she  spoke  not  in  the  sin- 
ity  of  ber  heart  but  only  made  a  counterfeit  pretence  of  divorce,  in  order, 
he  married  again,  to  live  in  a  questionable  and  uncertain  state  of  matri- 
ty,  even  with  her  next  husband.    Of  this  there  was  a  strong  suspicion, 
■use  ahe  desired  such  judges  to  determine  on  the  divorce  who  had  no  power 
be  emae,  for  what  authority  oould  the  regent  have  over  exiles,  with  whom 
>ad  nothing  to  do ;  and  who,  unless  they  themselves  chose,  might  refuse 
imnd  to  his  judgment ;  or  how  could  they,  who  had  not  the  disposal  of 
dbcI  ves,  submit  to  the  decision  of  another  ?  It  being  therefore  very  evident 
there  was  some  secret  fraod  in  the  ease,  and  a  judgment  was  not  hastily  to 
r>  Deluded,  h  was  deemed  expedient  that  the  oueen  of  England  should  be 
e  acquainted  with  it,  in  whose  power  it  was,  either  to  promote  or  hinder  the 
nens.    Hereupon  a  young  nobleman,  of  the  regent's  friends,  was  sent  to 
English  court  to  acquaint  Elisabeth  with  the  acts  of  the  convention, 
e  may  perhaps  wonder,  that  since  greater  matters  were  transacted  with 
rootention,  there  should  be  such  difficulty  made  about  the  divorce.    Bnt 
nunc  was  this.    Howard  had  privately  negotiated,  through  the  mediation 
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of  hit  friends,  concerning  his  marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots;  and  the  tm> 
•piracy  became  at  length  so  formidable,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  ■  -. 
moor  was  spread  about  among  the  populace,  of  a  design  to  take  off  bct&  •*• 
reigning  sovereigns,  in  order  to  uuHe  the  two  kingdoms  by  this  all**-*- 
The  place,  time,  and  circumstances  of  tbia  design,  were  so  ordered,  uW  • 
things  seemed  secure  against  any  force  whatever.    Meanwhile,  the  cantr*" 
tors  were  most  forward  and  urgent  to  remove  all  obstructions  to  the  anvrur* 
tbinking,  that  if  this  were  once  accomplished,  every  thins;  else  would  W  t»r 
litated.     On  the  other  hand,  the  adherents  of  the  kiog  made  it  their  <•— 
business  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  projected  onion,  to  order  ft* 
the  delay  might  enable  tbem  to  unravel  many  secret  contrivance*,  aa*  am* 
secure  the  two  princes  from  the  conspiracy. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs,  when  the  decree  of  the  council  wu*  htwagti  ■ 
the  queen  of  England ;  bo  t  she  professed  herself  dissatisfied  with)  the  eor»r 
and  said,  that  the  messenger  did  not  seem  to  her  a  fit  person  with  whom  to  m 
fer  in  so  dangerous  a  time,  and  upon  concerns  of  that  moment ;  when  feu  o 
desired  to  be  better  informed  by  the  Scots  of  those  matters.  U  poo  tot*,  their  •  ■• 
another  assembly  of  the  nobility,  held  at  Stirling,  where  they  drew  wpttat  &» 
swer :  "  That  as  for  the  third  of  her  majesty's  late  proposition*,  it  anight »' 
mit  of  a  consoltation,  in  order  to  an  agreement ;  but  that  the  seeowd  wat  -t 
which  could  not  even  be  discussed  at  all  without  manifest  ■'"•*>»  asset 
woold  not  only  diminish,  but  even  extirpate,  the  royal  authority.    For 
the  danger  resulting  from  partnership  in  the  supreme  magistracy,  it 
served,  how  could  two  be  equally  joined  in  authority,  of  wl 
child  scarcely  out  of  his  infancy,  and  the  other,  a  woman  in  the  pi 
age,  and  of  a  crafty  wit,  who  had  passed  throogh  a  variety  of 
woold,  as  soon  as  ever  she  could,  wind  herself  into  part  of  the 
either  by  the  strength  of  that  faction,  which,  though  she  had  boa 
a  poblie  decree  from  the  administration,  still  strove  to  restore  her,  not  by  ** 
treaties,  but  threats ;  or  else  by  corrupting  the  king's  friends ;  or  latth  I 
the  aid  of  foreign  soldiers,  whom  she  was  now  boay  to  procure,  ami  by  ot>«* 
means  she  would  soon  engross  the  whole  power  to  herself?  How,  it 
woold  she  endure,  that  aa  infant  should  be  equalled  with  her,  who 
admit  to  share  the  rule  even  with  ber  husband  ?  Farther,  if  she  shorn! 
some  powerful  person,  and  a  matter  of  that  nature  was  then  oo  foot,  her  i 
wonld  be  doubled,  and  her  husband,  as  of  necessity  he  most,  wool 
in  the  government,  and  would  be  very  unwilling  to  allow  that  his 
should  be  kept  from  the  succession  by  the  issoe  of  a  former  marriage ;  aa  en- 
case, what  a  sitnation  would  the  royal  child  be  placed  in !  What,  said  the?,  c  v- 
friends,  as  most  men  are  inconstant,  should  prefer  a  present  benefit  to  fsop- 
hopes,  and  so  join  the  strongest  party?  What  was  to  be  apprehended  aw  as  in- 
fant, when  thrust  down  into  the  second,  and  then  into  toe  third  place,  hat  a^r- 
ruin?  As  for  other  things,  they  said  they  woold  rather  leave  them  to  her  o» 
jesty*s  private  thoughts  to  meditate  upon,  than  to  hasard  a  prematawr  eao*- 
tnre,  of  what  an  angry  woman,  when  possessed  of  power,  and  pveoneesd  a?  *-• 
imperious  coonsels  of  ber  uncles,  who  bad  eviocod  seen  cruelty  towards  W- 
husband,  and  was  also  exasperated  by  her  banishment,  would  attt aapt  ago*' •  * 
child,  stripped  of  all  the  aid  of  nature  and  fortune,  and  exposed  a*  a  aarns>  - 
to  her  rage  ?  And  as  to  his  friends,  what  could  they  expect  hot  veae?ee**»  smc 
one,  who  most  think  herself  to  have  been  grievously  injured  by  them  ?  Bra*- 
they  observed,  what  woold  be  the  state  of  religion,  when  she  eoold  wot  u* 
rage,  which  in  former  times  her  fear  had  concealed,  especiallf  If  a  ae»ha**  - 
known  arrogance,  should  add  stimulants  to  her  innate  cruelty  F  Bow  to*  * 
might  the  yoong  king's  adherents  be  destroyed  when  he  should  ho  cot  -e* 
or  again,  bow  soon  might  he  be  dethroned,  after  losing  his  friends  LlWs*  •ti- 
the reasons  why  the  queen  could  not  be  admitted  into  a  part  of  the  go**** 
meat,  withoot  evident  destruction  to  the  king;  and  such  brine  the  state •*  * 
Constances  in  that  respect,  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  «sce**iee  «i  t%- 
first  part  of  the  proposed  demand. 

Robert  Pit  cairn  was  appointed  to  carry  this  answer  to  England,  n  »»  ' 
no  less  prudence  than  lovalty ;  and  he  rame  to  that  court  at  the  very  cr*  *- 
time,  when  the  conspiracy  to  kill  the  queen,  and  to  setae  on  both 
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The  plot  was  so  deeply  laid,  that  the  queen  of  England 
lid  of  herself;  and  even  after  she  had  sent  Howard  to  the 
»n,  she  durst  not  proceed  to  panisli  the  queen  of  Soots,  bat 
to  send  her  home  by  sea  to  the  regent ;  though  when  the  storm 
r.  that  intention  was  laid  aside. 

inie,  the  regent  at  Stirling,  perceiving  that  the  power  of  the 
increased  greatly,  sent  for  William  Maitland,  who  was  a  main 
e  conspiracy,  to  come  to  him  from  Perth ;  bat  he,  being  con- 
ilt,  though  he  had  witnessed  the  regent's  lenity  to  all  his 
the  greatest  offences,  delayed  his  journey  till  he  bad  assured 
•rrcspondents  that  no  e?il  design  was  formed  against  him.  I lo 
itb  the  earl  of  Athol  to  go  with  him,  that,  if  necessary,  he  might 
and  intercessor.  While  he  was  sitting  in  council  at  Stirling, 
rd.  a  dependant  of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  accused  him  of  having 
og's  murder ;  whereupon  he  was  commanded  to  be  kept  close 
amber  of  the  castle ;  whilst  persons  were  sent  to  apprehend 
who  was  then  absent.  The  wiser  sort  would  have  had  them 
against  according  to  law,  as  the  authors  of  all  the  tumults  that 
»r  some  years ;  and  as  having  been  not  only  privy  to  the  mar- 
king, bat  the  leaders  of  the  faction  against  the  present 
the  lenity  of  the  regent  overcame  all  consideration  of  poblio 
>ved  calamitous  to  his  country,  and  fatal  to  himself.  Balfoor, 
i  of  his  friends,  obtained  pardon  for  his  share  in  the  conspi- 
iv as  bnt  lately  formed ;  and  Maitland  was  brought  to  Edin- 
Jging  not  far  from  the  castle.  Some  horsemen  were  appoint- 
,  under  the  command  of  Alexander  Home,  a  young  and  ac- 
but  William  Kirkaldy,  the  governor  of  the  castle,  abont  ten 
brought  him  counterfeit  letters  purporting  to  be  in  the  hand- 
rl  of  Murray,  and  commanding  him  to  deliver  Maitland  into 
lexander,  knowing  in  how  great  favour  Kirkaldy  was  with 
obeyed ;  and  thus  Maitland  was  carried  into  the  castle  by 
bo  had  all  along  been  secretly  of  the  enemy's  party.  The 
greatly  exasperated,  and  appeared  doubtful  whether  they 
lis  enormous  offence  to  Kirkaldy,  or  to  the  regent  himself,  as 
ot  be  ignorant  of  his  audacity ;  and  the  matter  would  in  all 
produced  a  sedition,  if  the  sanctity  of  his  whole  life  had  not 
imputations  of  reproach.  It  is  true,  Kirkaldy,  who  was  a 
I  hitherto  borne  the  reputation  of  fidelity,  and  as  he  had  re- 
irtesies  from  the  regent,  so  be  had  been  lately  advanced  by  him 
nt  of  the  castle,  in  preference  to  his  other  friends  and  kin- 
jre,  however,  persons  of  penetrating  judgment,  who  did  even 
integrity ;  but  such  was  the  indulgence  of  the  regent  towards 
race  esteemed,  that  he  eouid  not  be  severe  to  them,  though 
f  act  of  offending  him.  The  next  day,  the  regent  sent  for 
efosed  to  come ;  and  the  hour  was  very  unlucky,  for  as  How- 
en  were  daily  expected,  the  circumstance  raised  the  spirits  of 
ion  to  a  considerable  height.  Strange  reports  were  indus- 
abroad,  that  the  regent  was  forsaken  by  his  intimate  friends 
;  and  that  the  castle  being  shut  against  him,  he  was  now 
e  will  of  his  enemies,  which  example  woold  in  all  likelihood 
ed  by  others ;  so  that,  on  the  removal  of  the  governor,  the  in- 
his  favourers  would  be  delivered  op  to  those  punishments 
cruel  tyrants  could  devise.  The  regent,  however,  was  not 
speeches,  but  the  next  day  went  to  the  castle,  and  spoko  to 
h  an  unchanged  countenance,  as  if  be  bad  been  reconciled  to 
t  oat  on  the  expedition  he  had  undertaken  against  the  robbers, 
hroogh  Maroh,  he  turned  aside,  according  to  his  custom  of 
sit  Alexander  Home,  the  chief  of  that  clanship.  There,  as 
tous,  and  had  been  drawn  off  by  great  promises  to  the  con- 
found no  good  reception  from  his  wife,  who,  being  an  arro- 
:n  ridiculed  him  to  his  face.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Teviot- 
came  with  a  small  retinue,  and  little  more  than  his  ordinary 
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guard.    The  thieves,  admiring  his  valour  and  tnapiauimjty  In  teuauvejatef  r* 
friends,  having  received  the  public  faith  for  thetr  return,  casneto  ham  la  aa-i 


numbers,  that  they  equalled,  and  sometimes  exoeeded,  those  of 

ante.    Notwithstanding,  this  he  remitted  nothing  of  Us 

mind,  hot  answered  them  as  became  the  dignity  of  the  pebtte  ami  hb  ««t 

also,  so  that  in  all  probability  he  would  have  brought  them  to  earner  wun»*' 

force,  had  not  some  of  the  neighbouring  nobility,  who  were 

Howard,  and  ready  to  take  arms,  hindered  his  design.    His 

him  at  the  time  appointed,  and  then  be  marched  into  the  territory  • 

though  some  of  the  neighbourhood  endeavoured  to  dissuade 

of  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  expedition.    He  however 

army  through  Liddesdale,  Ewsdale,  and  Eskdale,  and  received 

only  from  them,  but  from  those  more  remote ;  only  some,  who*  by 

the  greatness  of  their  offences,  despaired  of  pardon,  were 

expedition  not  only  procured  bim  the  favour  of  the  people  far 

in  security,  but  raised  their  admiration  also,  that  a  man  who 

his  intimate  friends,  and«extremely  unprovided  with  neeeesi 

complish  that  in  a  few  days,  which  the  most  potent  of  our  kings,  an  ami  prw* 

and  with  numerous  forces,  could  hardly  effect  ia  a  long  time. 

Whilst  these  things  were  occurring,  be  received  information  fJbaf  the  IV 
lish  conspiracy  was  detected,  that  Howard  was  committed  la  aetnou,  and  uu 
the  Scottish  queen  was  more  strictly  guarded  than  ever.    Rahul 
having  performed  his  embassy  with  good  success,  had  now  intusnid 
quainted  the  regeat  that  bis  proceedings  were  very  acceptable  a»  1 
of  England,  particularly  in  his  having  qoieted  the  borders,  and  ceemrd  tat  n 
of  Northumberland,  one  of  the  conspirators,  who  bad  fed  into 
be  imprisoned ;  and  in  his  pursuing  all  the  rest  as  his  enemies.    He 
given  to  understand  that  orders  bad  been  sent  to  the  governor  of 
offer  him  assistance  freely  on  ail  occssions ;  and  that  the 
qoital  of  his  services,  promised  further  to  support  him  In  wl 
might  befall  bim,  with  all  the  strength  of  her  kingdom. 

Yet,  daring  the  whole  course  of  this  expedition,  the  regent 
gence  brought  him  by  his  faithful  friends,  of  a  great  conspiracy 
formed  against  him  at  home.    As  in  all  these  communications  the  go< 
of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  continued  to  be  an  object  of  aeons 
gent  (old  coortesies  and  ancient  acquaintance  not  being  yet 
of  memory)  wrote  to  him  plainly,  and  sent  bim  a  copy  of  all  the 
answer  to  the  crimes  alleged,  was  so  odd,  that  be  became 
ed  than  ever,  for  be  contented  himself  with  simply  saying,  that  no 
•hew  his  subscription  to  any  engagement  relating  to  that  eon 

In  the  mean  time,  the  day  of  Maitland's  trial  drew  near; 
carried  to  the  castle,  to  put  a  bold  faoe  on  a  bad  matter,  he  eai 
manded  an  investigation ;  being  folly  persuaded,  that  the  power  of 
spirators,  of  whom  he  was  one  of  the  chief,  was  so  great  m  England,  and  a  • 
in  Scotland,  as  to  render  an  acquittal  n  matter  of  certainty,  where  law  i- 
equity  must  bend  to  circumstances.    For  in  trials  of  life  and  death,  tans*  aw 
to  be  a  great  influx  of  friends  and  vassals,  according  to  the  faction,  la****  • 
rank  of  the  accused,  and  this  happened  now  to  be  the  ease.    TW  caw* 
the  party  against  the  king,  namely,  the  earls  of  Hamilton,  Gordon,  ami  Arn 
gathered  all  their  forces  against  that  day ;  hoping,  that  If  the  judgment  •*- 
disturbed  by  arms,  as  it  was  easy  to  do,  they  might  end  the  counties  at «- 
skirmish,  as  being  superior  in  numbers,  advantage  of  place,  ami  She  m»- 
rials  of  war.    The  regent  had  no  idea  of  a  contest  by  anas,  but  tohmi  en  ■*■ 
law,  and  bad  therefore  made  no  military  preparation  on  hm  sane.     In  •* 
emergency,  being  unwilling  to  put  things  to  the  utmost  h 
urgent  necessity,  and  also  aoxioos  to  save  the  majesty  of  w 
being  lessened  by  a  conflict  with  bis  inferiors,  he  adjoorned  the 
and  on  the  day  following,  which  was  about  the  first  of  January, 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  to  a  prison  in  Lochleveo,  he  went  to  Suvamr 

Thos  the  adverse  faction  experienced  another  disappohnment  and  r~ 
eeived  that  the  authority  and  power  of  the  regent,  instead  of  dmnanamu*  •  < 
on  the  increase,  and  that,  beside*  his  popularity  at  homo,  he  van  om»  »»■ 
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Dgtish  government  This  inflamed  them  to  snob  a  degree,  that 
by  revenge,  and  partly  stimulated  by  the  large  promise*  of 
»ts,  who,  by  letters,  informed  them  that  the  French  and  Spa- 
d  be  presently  with  them,  they  proceeded  to  accomplish  ao 
>y  had  long  designed,  that  of  catting  off  the  regent  As  long 
r,  they  knew  their  projects  eoald  not  take  effect,  and  therefore 
ngera  to  the  chiefs  of  their  faction  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
to  a  league  to  that  effect  To  this  league  the  Hamilton  rca- 
as  also  did  those,  who  were  cither  prisoners  in  the  castle  of 
ad  their  children  in  confinement  The  governor  himself  was 
rivy  to  it,  and  that  which  followed  increased  the  suspicion ; 
Itoo,  soo  of  the  sister  of  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's,  pro- 
instrument,  and  endeavoured  to  find  a  fit  time  and  place  to 
der.  Hopes  having  been  held  oat  to  the  regent,  about  this 
»arton  would  surrender  opon  conditions,  he  went  thither,  but 
t  success.  Hamilton,  who  was  watchful  on  all  occasions,  had 
,  first  at  Glasgow,  and  then  at  Stirjing,  hut  without  success ; 
ed  upon  Linlithgow  as  the  place  fittest  to  execute  his  purpose, 
vn  was  in  the  clanship  of  his  family,  and  the  archbishop,  bis 
ase  there,  not  far  from  where  the  regent  used  to  lodge.  In 
tared  for  the  murder,  he  closely  concealed  himself.  The  re- 
been  apprised  of  this  design,  and,  particularly,  that  very 
day ;  his  informer  for  more  surety  adding,  that  the  murderer 
i stance  of  three  or  foor  hooses  from  his  lodging ;  that  if  he 
nail  party  with  him,  he  would  pull  him  out  of  his  hiding  place, 
the  whole  design  and  order  of  the  plot  Instead  of  altering 
egent  only  determined  to  leave  the  town  by  the  same  gate  he 
sn  take  another  route  in  bis  journey.  Yet  even  this  resolution 
• ;  either  because  be  undervalued  such  dangers,  as  believing 
the  band  of  God,  to  whom  he  was  willing  to  render  it  when 
Ise  because  the  multitude  of  horse,  that  waited  for  him,  stop- 
.  When  be  got  on  horseback,  he  thought  to  ride  swiftly  by 
dace,  and  so  avoid  the  danger ;  bat  the  pressors  of  the  crowd 
esign  also ;  so  that  the  murderer,  out  of  a  wooden  balcony, 
nrposely  covered  with  linen,  as  if  for  another  use,  shot  him 
F  lead,  which  entered  a  little  below  the  navel,  and  came  out 
;ins,  killing  the  horse  of  George  Douglas,  who  was  beyond  him. 
ped  by  a  back-door  or  passage  of  the  garden,  which  he  bad 
r  that  purpose ;  and,  mounting  a  swift  horse  that  had  been 
y  James  Hamilton,  abbot  of  Aberbrotbiek,  to  carry  him  off 
ig  the  deed,  he  rode  to  Hamilton,  where  he  received  the  gratu- 
\  who  waited  to  bear  the  result  of  his  atrocious  enterprise,  and 
d  him  highly,  and  rewarded  him  profusely,  as  if  the  kingdom 
illy  translated  into  their  own  family. 

rf  Linlithgow  beiog  startled  at  the  suddenness  of  the  explosion, 
them  be  was  wounded,  and,  as  if  he  had  not  felt  it,  leaped  from 
went  on  foot  to  his  lodging.  Those  who  were  sent  for  to  dress 
>noonced,  that  it  was  not  mortal;  hot  the  pain  increasing, 
(1  was  not  disturbed,  he  began  seriously  to  think  of  death.  The 
him  observed,  that  this  was  the  fruit  of  his  own  lenity,  in 
ty  notorious  offenders,  and  among  the  rest  bis  own  murderer, 
condemned  for  treason.  To  whom  he  returned  a  mild  answer, 
is  custom,  saying,  **  Tour  importunity  shall  never  make  me  ro- 
mency."  After  this  he  settled  bis  domestic  affairs,  and  having 
e  king  to  the  nobles  then  present,  without  speaking  a  reproaob- 
ny  man,  be  departed  this  Kfe  before  midnight,  on  the  23d  of 
His  death  was  lamented  by  all  good  men,  especially  the  common 
ved  him  when  alive,  and  lamented  his  loss,  as  that  of  the  public 
untry :  for,  besides  his  many  other  noble  achievements,  they  call* 
st,  not  a  year  before,  be  had  so  quieted  all  the  troublesome 
ngdom,  that  a  man  was  as  safo  on  the  road,  or  at  an  inn,  as  In 
.    Btcn  they  who  were  disaffected  to  him  when  living,  unaf» 
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fectedly  praised  him  when  dead.  Tbey  admired  hie  valour  ia  war,  whir* m 
ever  accompanied  with  the  desire  of  peaee ;  and  hia  celerity  is  aaaam  tr 
always  so  successful,  that  divino  providence  seemed  to  seine  an  all  ha  a 
tions ;  and  his  clemency  was  as  great  in  punishing,  as  has  enmity  aw  m 
spicuous  in  legal  decisions.  When  he  had  any  spare  tisae  from  war,  at  »on 
mt  all  day  in  the  college  of  judges ;  into  whom  his  presence  sired  or*  i 
reverence,  that  the  poor  were  not  oppressed  by  false  aceeesuoas,  m  m*< 
out  by  long  attendances,  neither  were  their  causes  pot  off  to  gratify  at  n* 
His  house,  like  a  holy  temple,  was  free,  not  only  from  impiety,  bat  cvialrv 
wanton  words ;— after  dinner  and  supper,  be  always  censed  a  castor  a  t 
read  out  of  the  Bible ;  and,  though  he  had  constantly  a  learned  mm  w  an? 
pret  it,  yet  if,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  there  were  eminent  seeefcn  n» 
sent,  whom  he  always  respected,  be  woold  ask  their  opinions  of  it ;  a*  * 
of  ostentation,  but  with  a  desire  of  knowledge,  and  to  eonloim  senses'  a  a 
rules.  He  was  in  a  manner  too  liberal;  bestowing  his  boawry  to aasi. * 
that  often ;  his  alacrity  in  giving,  enhancing  the  value  of  the  gat;  area* 
which,  that  he  might  sparo  the  modesty  of  those  whom  he  assisted,  ar  es> 
monly  relieved  them  very  privately  with  his  own  band.  In  a  went  at  •» 
honest  and  plain-hearted  to  his  friends  and  domestics :  and  whoa  say  of  on 
did  amiss,  he  reproved  them  more  sharply  than  he  wooJd  slissyn.  IV 
his  manners,  deportment,  and  innocency  of  life,  mode  him  dear  ami  tana** 
not  only  to  his  countrymen,  but  even  to  foreigners,  especially  ths  BnpW  - 
whom,  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  providence  throughout  Jus  ttfe,lmvir]av  ar- 
mors known  than  to  any  other  nation. 
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All  the  time  which  immediately  followed  the  death  of  the  last  itr«" 
though  free  from  bloodshed,  was  yet  embroiled  by  the  varieat  sr*« 
of  the  factious.    Before  the  murder,  the  Hamiltons  bad  met  in  great  smv*" 
at  Edinburgh,  under  the  pretence  of  prevailing  with  the  regent  la  it"- 
James,  the  head  of  their  clan  or  tribe,  who  was  still  kept  a  priasee?  a  - 
castle.    But  alter  the  perpetration  of  that  crime,  tbey  sent  some  hen  tm-u 
them  to  the  rest  of  the  Hamiltons,  under  the  pretext  of  dissoadiaf  tten  r  r 
joining  or  sheltering  the  pnblic  parricides;  though,  as  great  s»enen«*'' 
suspected,  it  was  in  reality  to  order  them  to  be  prepared,  and  ready  at  &- 
occasions.    Accordingly,  on  the  very  next  night  alter  the  mnrder.  Water  >~- 
and  Thomas  Ker  of  Ferniehorst,  entered  England,  ravaging  all  save*  • 
fire  and  sword ;  and  that  too  with  even  more  cruelty  than  had  here  srv>  • 
in  former  times.    It  was  not  so  much  the  desire  of  booty  or  retract-  •*- 
moved  them  to  this  unusual  barbarity,  as  the  efiect  of  what  bed  atca  »*. 
before  resolved  by  the  bishop  of  St  Andrew's,  and  the  rest  of  the  ***•* 
the  faction,  to  incense  the  English  against  the  Scots ;  and  if  they  asal." '.' 
voke  them  no  other  way  to  take  up  arms,  then  by  injuries  to  on*  u** 
though  unwillingly,  into  a  war.    The  governor  of  the  castle,  eltasor>  •  * 
pectcd  and  reflected  upon  for  many  reasons,  so  that  all  men's  eves  ud    » 
course  were  intently  fixed  upon  his  conduct,  still  continued  iikfJ-,v 
counterfeited  loyalty  to  the  king.    It  was  through  his  influence  that  w— »* 
Maitlaad  was  delivered  out  of  prison ;    for  alter  he  bad,  with  great  cam 
pleaded  bis  innocence  before  the  council,  the  nobles  present  dedarrd  »: 
not  appear  with  any  certainty  to  them,  that  be  was  guilty  of  the  enow*  * 
to  his  charge,  that  of  having  been  privy  to  the  mnrder  both  of  the  I**/*" 
the  regent,  and  also  of  being  the  author  of  the  civil  war  lately  raised  »  •* 
land ;  so  upon  this  be  was  at  last  dismissed,  although  not  altogether  ace*  " 
for  the  matter  was  deferred  till  another  time,  rather  than  ahealelrl'  era4-  - 
He  likewise  made  a  protestation  of  bis  innocence  upon  oath,  aaa*  one-* 
to  appear  whenever  the  king's  relations  should  appoint  a  day  for  ha  ?" 
After  this,  in  a  consultationn  about  the  state  of  the  kiocdom,  it 


•creed,  that  of  those  whom  the  queen,  before  she  abjored  her  gotersawaL  • 
nominated  tutors  to  the  king,  be  that  would  undertake  it,  prolines'  *  •* 
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rti/forwanl«  revolted  to  the  adverse  faction,  shook!  have  the  chief  admin- 
Antioo  of  affairs.  Maitland,  who  was  ever  contriving  the  disturbance  of 
fiirj,  now  brought  it  so  about,  as  to  get  it  intimated  to  the  absent  lords, 
it  tber  night,  if  they  pleased,  be  present  in  the  parliament  of  the  regent, 
he  aifembled  oo  t  certain  day,  lest  they  should  afterwards  complain  that 
great  as  affair  had  been  too  hastily  concluded  without  them.  Atbol,  and 
(p»  otheri,  eouested ;  and  the  remainder  did  not  decline  it,  that  they 
fht  deprive  their  enemies  of  all  occasion  of  detraction  and  calumny,  rather 

0  from  toy  hope  that  this  delay  of  the  parliament  would  be  of  any  service 
he  poblic. 

borUv  after  this,  Thomas  Randolph,  the  English  envoy,  had  an  audience. 
Elisabeth,  while  the  regent  was  alive,  had  sent  ambassadors  to  demand 
r  JfogJisb  exiles,  who,  after  the  detection  of  Howard's  conspiracy,  and  bis 
fhmeot,  bad  for  fear  of  the  consequences  escaped  oot  of  Scotland.  The 
it,  ia  giving  these  ambassadors  an  audience  at  Stirling,  referred  them  to 
ooocil  st  Edinburgh ;  but  as,  alter  his  death,  things  were  in  a  great  con- 
i,  they  returned  borne  without  any  answer.    In  the  convention  that  fol- 

1  about  choosing  a  regent,  Randolph,  who  had  a  great  reputation  among 
)d  men,  sad  by  having  some  years  before  been  in  Scotland,  was  thought 
well  acquainted  with  the  public  affairs  and  leading  characters  of  that 
)m,  where  his  embassies  had  proved  advantageous  to  both  nations,  was 
t  Beiog  introduced,  he  declared  how  great  the  good*  will  of  bis  queen  had 
been  towards  the  Scots ;  and  that,  as  she  had  not  formerly  been  wanting 

)  in  their  disturbances,  so  she  would  not  fail  them  now.  Then  he  touched 
*eir  incursions  into  England,  the  slaughters,  rapines,  and  burnings  that 
*n  recently  committed ;  but  added,  that  the  queen  knew  well  enough, 
the$e  deeds  were  done  by  the  public  counsel ;  and  therefore  her  kind- 
i  friendship  towards  them  remained  unchanged  ;  so  that  although  she 
i  in  the  highest  mannor,  and  without  any  cause,  provoked,  yet  she  did 
lie  might  jostly  do,  enumerate  particular  grievances,  or  reqoire  an  open 
>u,  nor,  for  the  fault  of  a  few,  seek  the  punishment  of  all :   that  in- 
was  not  ignorant  how  greatly  the  state  of  public  affairs  was  dis- 
'  late ;  and  that  she  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  good-will  of  honest 
irds  herself.    For  the  sake  of  these,  the  queen  was  willing  to  ex- 
ie  people  from  all  share  in  the  guilt ;  but  declared  that  if  tho  domes- 
es  cootinoed,  and  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  could  not  be  reduced  to 
would  join  her  forces  with  the  upright  party,  that  so,  by  common 
they  might  exact  punishment  or  those  violators  of  leagues  and 
'be  ambassador,  in  the  name  of  bis  royal  mistress,  then  went  on  to 
at  if  tbw  royalists  of  Scotland  were  not  able  to  do  this,  she  would 
elr  injuries  with  her  own  forces ;  that  her  army  should  pass  peace* 
;fa  the  country,  without  the  least  damage  to  it:   and  that  none, 
ie  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  crimes  alleged,  should  be  involved  in 
The  remaining  beads  of  the  embassy  contained  admonitions 
!e  to  aJ I  legal  assemblies,  but  which,  in  the  present  posture  of 
9  peculiarly  necessary,  as,  "  That  they  should,  in  the  first  place, 
?  and  v/igilanoe,  have  regard  to  religion,  which  alone  teaches  us  our 
n  God  aod  man ;  that  seeing  no  commonwealth  at  discord  within 
ig  sobaist,  they  should  bend  their  chief  endeavours,  and  strive 
moat  force,  to  maintain  a  religious  observance  of  peace  and  har- 
-  their  fellow-subjects  and  countrymen  at  home ;  and  that  since 
%    the  framer  of  the  universe,  had  indulged  them  with  a  mo- 
v t? rumen t,  **  became  them  duly  to  honour  and  obey  their  kings, 
them  all  reverence  and  obedience  ;  that  tranquillity,  unity,  aad 
iong  mil  meo,  as  much  as  possible,  are  not  only  most  acceptable 
joeocb,  or  at  least  lessen,  that  propensity  to  the  shedding  of 
which  ia  a  wickedness  especially  detestable  to  the  divine  Being: 
in  fact  increase  the  riches  of  all  in  general,  and  render  a  people 
>lo  to  tbeir  enemies : — That  justice  is  the  preserver  of  the  public 
:h  Use  principal  part  now  required,  is,  the  punishment  of  offen- 
ce treason  is  most  hateful  to  every  lawful  government,  its  abet- 
>a\rt  of  the  earth  soever  they  may  retreat  should  have  neither 
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them,  they  might  drew  the  citizens,  of  whom  they  always 

over  to  their  party.     Thii  seemed  to  he  no  bard  matter, 

already  gained  William  Kirkaldy,  the  governor  both  of  the  city  and 

to  their  aide ;  bat  because  they  anderstood  that  watch  and  wa 

there,  and  that  the  common  people  were  more  inclined  to  their 

they  thought  lit  to  send  to  the  citizens  first,  to  know  whether  it  was  umr  par* 

sure  that  they  should  meet  there?    The  answer  which  the 

was,  that  they  would  exclude  no  person  who  respected  the 

was  obedient  to  the  king ;  but  that  they  would  ndmit 

exiles,  nor  the  Hamilton*,  into  the  city,  lest  they  should  either 

please  the  queen  of  England,  with  whose  subjects  they  had  grunt 

seem  to  countenance  those  who  were  guilty  of  an  atrocious 

added  also,  that  it  was  their  resolution  not  to  endure  the 

new  ediots,  which  would  tend  to  lessen  the  regal  authority ;  or 

soldiers,  as  the  old  custom  had  been,  to  take  up  their  arms  at  the 

drum.    Though  these  conditions  appeared  very  severe,  the  pasty 

standing  came  into  the  city,  in  the  expectation  of  gaining  upon  fas 

multitude  by  degrees,  and  thinking  that  by  soothing  them  with 

they  might  at  last  win  them  over  to  their  side.    But,  in  suite  af  afl  a>- 

effbrts,  they  ooold  not  prevail  upon  the  dtisens  to  deliver  np  their  km  * 

to  forbear  their  usual  watch,  though  Kirkaldy,  the 

and  city,  seconded  the  endeavours  of  his  friends  for  the 

Daring  this  time,  they  visited  Maitland,  who  either  really 
tended  to  be,  afflicted  with  the  gout,  every  day,  la  such 
house  was  commonly  called  a  school,  and  he  a  preceptor.  A  thai.  a*i> 
while,  incessantly  passed  from  one  place  to  another,  that  he  anight  suae  *■• 
of  the  contrary  faction  to  this  assembly  at  Edinburgh ;  but  they  nun  sad  - 
refused  to  come  before  the  first  of  May,  which  was  the  day  fixed  name  * 
general  agreement,  unless  any  satisfactory  reason  should  he  aawinnas  " 
their  meeting  before  that  time.  In  that  case,  they  proposed  that,  a*  ar 
thing  of  moment  happened,  which  woold  admit  of  no  delay,  the  east  «f  ■** 
ton  should  be  made  acquainted  with  it,  who  was  at  bis  nousi 
off,  and  he  would  intimate  it  to  the  rest  Athol  at  length  a 
on  which  some  of  either  faction  should  meet  at  Morton  ball, 
but  this  was  disagreeable  to  the  queen's  party,  not  that  they 
treachery,  but  out  of  an  idea,  that  It  would  be  an  undervaluing  of 
rity  to  go  to  Morton,  instead  of  bis  coming  to  them.  On  this 
many  attempts,  and  finding  nothing  done  to  their  satisfaction, 
forced  to  break  up  the  meeting;  for,  being  desirous  to  rid  the  city  of  tur 
adversaries,  and  seeing  they  could  not  prevail  with  the  inhabits***  st  •  -» 
them  la  that  object,  they  resolved  to  call  ia  a  great  number  of  t*' 
friends  who  lived  nearest  to  them,  that,  ia  spite  of  the  people,  they  nun*  r 
all  things  into  their  own  power.  The  governor  of  the  castle  ftnulunsd  a* 
design  very  much,  by  setting  at  liberty  the  persons  whom  be  had  mens*** 
and  who  were  almost  all  of  them  •the  beads  of  the  queen's  fustian.  hV  i 
sudden  rumour  that  the  English  artnv  was  come  to  Berwick, 
resolutions.  Alexander  Home  and  John  Maxwell,  who  had 
out  of  prison,  without  any  public  authority,  betook  th  smash 
homes,  to  look  to  their  domestic  affairs ;  the  former  having  part  of  the 
that  had  been  gathered  to  raise  soldiers,  given  to  him  to  fortify  his 
Thomas  Ker  and  Walter  Scott,  who,  by  the  instigation  chieffy  ef  ah?  an* 
bisbop  of  St  Andrew's,  had  made  incursions  Into  England,  and  foresaw,  s-ai 
the  beginning,  that  a  war  would  be  kindled  between  the  two  kingunuaK  *r^ 
deserted  by  their  neighbours,  and  doubtfol  of  their  own  strength,  seat  w  a* 
heads  of  their  faction  for  aid ;  or,  if  that  could  not  be  given,  desired  than,  a 
least,  to  come  as  for  as  Lauder,  a  neighbouritts;  town,  and  from  thnnst  ana* » 
show  of  hostilities.  Bo  t  as  they  could  neither  obtain  this  request,  ear  any  **•* 
of  the  money  that  had  been  provided  for  the  common  use,  they  bteanw  **»• 
incensed,  to  be  betrayed  *  ^  by  those  very  seen  who  had  suae  ■»< 

the  war.    In  eonseqr  ^ent,  they  went  home  Is  enateii  *** 

own  safety,  finding  and  expectations  which  nV»  •  * 

formed  ware  blasts  russ  aacidejtf*  mmmmuMih  b-  • 
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out  at  one  and  the  tame  time,  entirely  distorted  all  their  plots  and  machina- 
tions :  hot  the  sodden  approach  of  the  English  army  was  what  most  sur- 
prised tltem ;  and  therefore,  to  see  if  they  ooold  pot  a  stop  to  it,  they  de- 
spatched two  embassies  into  England,  one  to  Thomas  earl  of  Sussex,  desir- 
ing a  truce,  till  they  shoold  lay  the  state  of  their  affairs  before  the  queen  of 
Barjaad.  The  other  ambassador  carried  letters  to  the  qoeen  of  Scots,  con- 
taining many  things,  as  well  for  their  own  eaose,  as  against  the  king's  party, 
especially  in  making  their  boasts  of  greater  forces  than  they  really  had,  and 
vilifying  those  of  their  adversaries,  thereby  covertly  threatening  the  English 
with  a  war :  for  Maitland  had  made  them  believe  that  the  qoeen  was  a  woman 
naturally  timoroos,  and  woold  do  any  thing  to  avoid  a  roptore,  at  a  time 
waea  both  the  French  and  Spaniards  were,  for  many  reasons,  at  enmity  with 
her,  and  when  her  domestic  affairs  were  insecure.  The  rebels  desired,  that 
bj  the  mediation  of  the  English  qoeen,  all  the  ordinances  of  the  last  two 
j cars  might  be  cancelled,  though  subseribed  by  many  amongst  themselves ; 
ami  that  all  things  being,  as  it  were,  to  be  gone  over  again,  a  new  ordinance 
should  be  made  by  general  consent.  That  they  might  also  set  forth  the 
power  of  their  faction  more  ostentatiously,  their  letter  had  the  names  of  all 
the  great  men  that  were  of  their  party,  subjoined  to  it ;  besides  which,  for 
the  greater  show  of  their  moltitude,  they  set  to  it  those  of  many,  as  well  of  the 
adverse  faction,  as  of  those  who  were  neutral,  in  hopes  that  the  English,  by 
reajon  of  their  great  distance,  and  ignorance  of  things  done  so  far  off,  woold 
hardly  be  able  to  dotect  the  fraud,  especially  as  the  letters  to  the  qoeen 
woold  be  seen  bnt  by  a  few  persons. 

About  the  same  time  an  accident  happened,  in  their  opinion,  very  advan- 
tageous to  their  affairs,  because  they  hoped  it  woold  both  make  the  English 
«s  forward,  and  at  the  same  time  terrify  the  populace  of  Scotland.  This  was 
he  arrival  of  a  oertain  Frenchman,  of  a  mean  condition  indeed,  but  who, 
is  being  Lansack's  menial  servant,  was,  for  bis  master's  sake,  entertained  at 
hat  court  This  man  brought  many  letters,  all  of  the  same  porport,  from  the 
"reneh  king,  not  only  to  the  beads  of  the  queen's  faction,  but  likewise  to 
aaoy  who  had  not  declared  themselves  for  either  side.  In  these  epistles, 
Teat  thanks  were  given  to  every  one  of  them,  for  having  hitherto  taken  the 
|oeen*s  part ;  and  the  king  desired  them  constantly  to  persist  in  the  same 
ourse,  promising  them  that  he  would  send  them  mncb  greater  assistance 
han  what  they  had  desired  of  him,  as  soon  as  be  ooold  do  so  with  couve- 
ience.  The  messenger  also  who  brought  the  letters,  added,  as  on  his  own 
oowledge,  "that  all  things  were  now  qoiet  in  France ;  for  that  Oaspard  Coligny, 
ad  the  other  rebels,  were  reduced  to  such  terms,  as  to  promise  to  leave  the 
ingdom,  lest  their  presence  should  be  a  binderance  to  the  public  peace ;  and 
iat  bedoobted  not,  not  the  soldiers  who  were  to  be  sent  to  assist  the  Scots, 
oold  all  fce  raised  before  his  return."  The  more  sagacioos,  though  they 
new  that  these  things  were,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  but  vain  reports,  yet 
ernaitted  the  lower  classes  to  be  deluded  by  them.  But  when,  by  these 
leans,  the  minds  of  many  people  were  elated  to  a  great  degree,  their  joy  was 
saened  by  the  unsuccessful  return  of  their  ambassadors  out  of  England ; 
*  Sussex  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  think  it  advantageous  to  the  in- 
rests  of  his  nation,  to  maintain  an  army  only  to  idle  their  time  away  in  truces, 
>d  wholly  to  desist  from  action,  without  any  conditions  being  offered  on  the 
i  r  t  of  the  Scots.  And  the  letter  which  they  wrote  to  the  qoeen,  being  opened 
t  Sussex,  as  she  had  commanded,  to  prevent  the  delay  of  waiting  for  her 
iswer,  discovered  the  fraud.  For  as  it  contained  nothing  but  vaio  boast- 
s', which  the  English  well  knew,  being  acquainted  with  every  thing  that  was 
»«r£  in  Scotland ;  their  ambassadors  were  almost  driven  away,  and  copies 
their  letters  sent  to  the  king's  party  at  home.  In  this  state  of  disappoint- 
mt,  alarmed  by  the  sodden  advance  of  the  English  army,  while  their  own 
rcr  s,  upon  whom  they  relied,  had  gone  to  defend  their  own  habitations ;  hav- 
z  aIso  little  confidence  in  the  citizens,  and  knowing  that  their  enemies 
>wld  come  to  Edinborgh  on  the  first  of  May,  they  left  the  plaoe  for  Liolitb- 
» w>.  That  town  they  jodged  to  be  very  convenient  for  the  arrival  of  those 
their  party  from  the  most  distant  plaoes  of  the  kingdom ;  as  also  for  inter- 
p  ting  the  Joorney  log  of  others  who  were  going  to  the  assembly;  and  for 
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them,  they  might  drew  the  eitisens,  of  whom  they  always  aude  great 
over  to  their  party.     Thii  seemed  to  be  bo  bard  mailer,  sum  the? 
already  gained  William  Kirkaldy,  the  governor  both  of  the  city  tad 
to  their  side ;  bat  beeanee  they  understood  that  wateh  aad  wars  en  ic 
there,  and  that  the  oommon  people  were  more  ineliaed  to  their 
they  thought  lit  to  send  to  the  citizens  first,  to  know  whether  it 
sore  that  they  should  meet  there?    The  answer  which  the 


was,  that  they  wonld  exclude  no  person  who  respected  the  pubis 
was  obedient  to  the  king ;  bat  that  they  wonld  admit  neither  tht  &*>• 
exiles,  nor  tho  Hamiltons,  into  the  city,  lest  they  sbooJd  either  that**  t» 
pleaso  the  queen  of  England,  with  whose  subjects  they  had  great  mat  • 
seem  to  countenance  those  who  were  guilty  of  an  atrocious  mere*  Tr« 
added  also,  that  it  was  their  resolution  not  to  endure  the  nroaess)  of  sr 
new  edicts,  which  would  tend  to  lessen  the  regal  authority ;  or  oanpd  w 
soldiers,  as  the  old  custom  had  been,  to  take  up  their  arms  at  the  sssnftf  *■ 
drum.  Though  these  conditions  appeared  very  severe,  the  party 
standing  came  into  the  city,  in  the  expectation  of  gaining  upon  tht 
multitude  by  degrees,  and  thinking  that  by  soothing  them  with  fair  f 
they  might  at  last  win  them  over  to  their  side.  But,  in  spits  of  si  or 
eflbrts,  they  could  not  prevail  upon  the  citixeos  to  deliver  up  their  km  * 
to  forbear  their  usual  watch,  though  Kirkaldy,  the  governor  of  uaovt- 
and  city,  seconded  the  endeavours  of  bis  friends  for  the  same  parpssc. 

Doling  this  time,  they  visited  Maitland,  who  either  really  was,  cr  r 
tended  to  be,  afflicted  with  the  gout,  every  day,  in  snch  neaibsrinet  *■ 
house  was  commonly  called  a  school,  and  be  a  preceptor.  Aontar-.t 
while,  incessantly  passed  from  one  place  to  another,  that  be  anjht drw  o* 
of  the  contrary  faction  to  this  assembly  at  Edinburgh ;  but  they  eat  ml  - 
refused  to  come  before  the  first  of  May,  which  was  the  day  isei  saw  » 
general  agreement,  unless  any  satisfactory  reason  sbowJd  he  asafsrf  •■ 
their  meeting  before  that  time.  In  that  case,  they  proposed  that,  rf  a? 
thing  of  moment  happened,  which  would  admit  of  no  delay,  the  earl  «t  ■  • 
ton  should  be  made  acquainted  with  it,  who  was  at  his  bouse  bat  aw  a- 
off,  and  be  would  intimate  it  to  the  rest  Athol  at  length  apnea**  »* 
on  which  some  of  either  faction  should  meet  at  Morton-hall,  near  Date* 
bot  this  was  disagreeable  to  the  qoeen's  party,  not  that  they  stated  «' 
treachery,  but  out  of  an  idea,  that  it  woo  Id  be  an  ondervaJriK*f  t****** 
rity  to  go  to  Morton,  instead  of  his  coming  to  them.  On  this  nuaesi  **= 
many  attempts,  and  finding  nothing  done  to  their  satisfaction  uty  «* 
forced  to  break  up  the  meeting;  for,  being  desirous  to  rid  the  cay  sfisw 
adversaries,  and  seeing  they  could  not  prevail  with  the  iahssttsati  » ."** 
them  in  that  object,  they  resolved  to  call  in  a  great  number  *f  *' 
friends  who  lived  nearest  to  them,  that,  in  spite  of  the  people,  the?  an*  r 
all  things  into  their  own  power.  The  governor  of  the  castle  tmSto**** 
design  very  much,  by  setting  at  liberty  the  persons  whom  he  badness** 
and  who  were  almost  all  of  them* the  beads  of  the  queen's  rsctiea.  **■ 
sudden  romour  that  the  English  annv  was  come  to  Berwick,  sheet  al  as? 
resolutions.  Alexander  Home  and  John  Maxwell,  who  bad  bees  ha* ' 
out  of  prison,  without  any  public  authority,  betook  theeaserres  w  «*»  *•■ 
bonnes,  to  look  to  their  domestic  affairs ;  the  former  having  part  of  ns  oar 
that  had  been  gathered  to  raise  soldiers,  given  to  him  to  fortify  hboes**^ 
Thomas  Ker  and  Walter  Scott,  who,  by  the  instigation  chiefiy  of  tht  aw 
bishop  of  St  Andrew's,  had  made  incursions  into  Bogiaed,  and  fartsi*.** 
the  beginning,  that  a  war  would  be  kindled  between  the  two  hingeem  ** 
deserted  by  their  neighbours,  and  doubtful  of  their  own  strength,  a****' 
beads  of  their  faction  for  aid ;  or,  if  that  could  not  be  given,  deantd  de»  u 
least,  to  come  as  far  as  Lander,  a  neighbouring  town,  and  from  thraw  a*v  * 
show  of  hostilities.  But  as  they  could  neither  obtain  this  request,  asr  a*i ■*■ 
of  the  money  that  had  been  provided  for  the  common  use,  they  bsmaeigjjl 
incensed,  to  be  betrayed  and  forsaken  by  those  very  men  who  had  setae"*1 
tho  war.  In  consequence  of  this  treatment,  they  went  home  to  esawA  t** 
own  safety,  finding  that  all  the  hopes  and  expectations  wake  d" « 
■erased  ware  Masted.    Thus  so  many  cross  accidents  ancxeccisw)  h-  4 
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«it  at  one  and  the  sane  time,  entirely  disturbed  all  their  plots  tod  maehina- 
iooa :  hat  the  sudden  approach  of  the  English  army  was  what  most  sur- 
prised them ;  and  therefore,  to  see  if  they  ooold  pat  a  stop  to  it,  they  de- 
spatched two  embassies  into  Kokand,  one  to  Thomas  earl  of  Sussex,  desir- 
ng  a  truce,  till  they  should  lay  the  state  of  their  affairs  before  the  queen  of 
£orJend.  The  other  ambassador  carried  letters  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  oon- 
aiaing  many  things,  as  well  for  their  own  cause,  as  against  the  kiog's  party, 
specially  in  making  their  boasts  of  greater  forces  than  they  really  had,  and 
ilifyiog  those  of  their  adversaries,  thereby  covertly  threatening  the  English 
nth  a  war :  for  Maitland  had  made  them  believe  that  the  qoeen  was  a  woman 
laterally  timorous,  and  would  do  any  thing  to  avoid  a  rupture,  at  a  time 
then  both  the  French  and  Spaniards  were,  for  many  reasons,  at  enmity  with 
*r,  and  when  bor  domestic  affairs  were  insecure.  The  rebels  desired,  that 
>v  the  mediation  of  the  English  queen,  all  the  ordinances  of  the  last  two 
tears  might  be  cancelled,  though  subscribed  by  many  amongst  themselves ; 
um)  that  all  things  being,  as  it  wore,  to  be  gone  over  again,  a  new  ordinance 
ibould  be  made  by  general  consent.  That  they  might  also  set  forth  the 
>owcr  of  their  faction  more  ostentatiously,  their  letter  bad  tho  names  of  all 
the  great  men  that  were  of  their  party,  subjoined  to  it;  besides  which,  for 
the  greater  show  of  their  multitude,  they  set  to  it  those  of  many,  as  well  of  the 
fcdfcrse  faction,  as  of  those  who  were  neutral,  in  hopes  that  the  English,  by 
reason  of  their  great  distance,  and  ignorance  of  things  done  so  far  off,  would 
hardly  be  able  to  detect  the  fraud,  especially  as  the  letters  to  the  queen 
aouM  be  seen  but  by  a  few  persona. 

About  the  same  time  an  accident  happened,  in  their  opinion,  very  ad  van- 
lageeas  to  their  affairs,  because  they  hoped  it  would  both  make  the  English 
Ims  forward,  and  at  the  same  time  terrify  the  populace  of  Scotland.  This  was 
the  arrival  of  a  certain  Frenchman,  of  a  mean  condition  Indeed,  but  who, 
»s  being  Lansack'a  menial  servant,  was,  for  his  master's  sake,  entertained  at 
taat  court  This  man  brought  many  letters,  all  of  the  same  purport,  from  the 
Preach  king,  not  only  to  the  beads  of  the  queen's  faction,  but  likewise  to 
away  who  bad  not  declared  themselves  for  either  side.  In  these  epistles, 
pest  thanks  were  given  to  every  one  of  them,  for  having  hitherto  taken  the 
aecen's  part ;  and  the  king  desired  them  constantly  to  persist  in  the  same 
course,  promising  them  that  he  would  send  them  much  greater  assistance 
than  what  they  had  desired  of  him,  as  soon  as  he  could  do  so  with  coove- 
aieoce.  The  messenger  also  who  brought  the  letters,  added,  as  on  his  own 
knowledge,  "that  all  things  were  now  quiet  in  France;  for  thatOaspardColigay, 
•ad  the  other  rebels,  were  reduced  to  such  terms,  as  to  promise  to  leave  the 
kiagdom,  lest  their  presence  should  be  a  binderance  to  the  public  peace ;  and 
tat  he  doubted  not,  but  the  soldiers  who  were  to  be  sent  to  assist  the  Scots, 
*o«Jd  all  fee  raised  before  his  return."  The  more  sagacioos,  though  they 
taw  that  these  things  were,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  but  vain  reports,  yet 
permitted  the  lower  classes  to  be  deloded  by  them.  But  when,  by  these 
**ans,  the  minds  of  many  people  were  elated  to  a  great  degree,  their  joy  was 
feueocd  by  the  unsuccessful  return  of  their  ambassadors  out  of  England ; 
*w  Sossex  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  think  it  advantageous  to  the  In- 
serts of  his  nation,  to  maintain  an  army  only  to  idle  their  time  away  in  truces, 
tad  wholly  to  desist  from  action,  without  any  conditions  being  offered  on  the 
t*rt  of  the  Scots.  And  the  letter  which  they  wrote  to  the  queen,  being  opened 
*)  Susses,  as  she  had  commanded,  to  prevent  the  delay  of  waiting  for  her 
*Mwcr,  discovered  the  fraud.  For  as  it  contained  nothing  but  vain  boast- 
'»r.  which  the  English  well  knew,  being  acquainted  with  every  thing  that  was 
'tacc  in  Scotland ;  their  ambassadors  were  almost  driven  away,  and  copies 
°f  their  letters  sent  to  the  king's  party  at  home.  In  this  state  of  disappoint- 
'"nt,  alarmed  by  the  sudden  advance  of  the  English  army,  while  their  own 
i''rr?i,  upon  whom  they  relied,  had  gone  to  defend  their  own  habitations ;  hav- 
,0f  also  little  confidence  in  the  eitisens,  and  knowing  that  their  enemies 
«oald  come  to  Edinburgh  on  the  first  of  May,  they  left  the  plaee  for  Linlitb- 
rov.  That  town  they  judged  to  be  very  convenient  for  the  arrival  of  those 
**  their  party  from  the  most  distant  places  of  tho  kingdom ;  as  also  for  inter- 
rrpu»g  the  journeying  of  others  who  were  going  to  the  assembly;  and  for 
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bringing  about  those  other  thing t  which  were  later? 
saltations.  Frots  this  place,  the  Hamillona,  with  their  Meads  aid 
made  the  whole  road  leading  to  Bdinbergh  Tory  unsafe  for  psttanmr 
hearing  that  John  Brskine,  earl  of  Marr,  was  te  eesse  that  way,  thsj 
themselves  on  the  neighbouring  hills  to  iatpede  his  progress;  bat  at  sw- 
ing how  the  way  was  beset,  passed  the  river  aboet  two  am**  above;  mf  «. 
od  the  20th  of  April,  in  the  evening,  came  safe  to  Ediahena.  Am?  mm 
day,  the  king's  party  kept  the  capital,  and  the  queen's  iwjeamsd  tt  U 
gow,  mutually  charging  one  another  with  being  the  eanes  and  fist  of 
civil  combustions.  The  royalists  at  Bdinbergh  toM  their  owmeau 
they  were  willing  to  come  to  an  easy  agreement  npon  other  beam;  mi 
If  they  had  done  any  one  wrong,  they  would  give  M 
indifferent  arbitrators  should  award,  provided  only  that  the  king's 
shoo  Id  be  secured,  and  that  both  parties  would  join  to  revenge  tat 
of  the  last  monarch,  and  that  of  the  regent  To  this  proposal,  tat  amy  r 
Linlithgow,  instead  of  giving  a  satisfactory  answer,  made  an  edict,  ten  el 
subjects  should  obey  the  queen's  commissioners ;  while  the  tares  mm  w 
Arran,  Argyle,  and  Hontly,  summoned  an  assembly  to  beheld  at  Imsmm* 
on  the  third  of  August.  Whereupon,  the  other  party  sent  Robert  Pikm 
as  their  ambassador  to  the  queen  of  England,  to  treat  with  her  forth*  Me* 
pressioo  of  the  common  enemy ;  and  to  shew  how  well  sweetsi  tht  Sod 
stood  towards  her,  he  was  directed  to  inform  her  majesty,  that  nwj  seek 
choose  such  a  regent  as  she  should  please  to  recommend  or  smote. 

Thus,  whilst  the  two  parties  were  opposing  the  designs  of  each  ether,  ue  Ear 
lish  entered  Teviotdale,  where  they  spoiled  the  towns  and  villages 
to  the  families  ef  the  Kers  and  SootU,  who  had  violated  the  pesos  at 
predatory  excursions  across  the  borders,  wasting  and 
and  giving  harbour  to  such  fugitives  as  fled  to  them  tor  shelter.  threat  *■ 
Sussex,  the  Bngtish  general,  besieged  Home  castle,  where  thseeatr  sf  - 
had  laid  up  much  provision,  and  into  which  fortress  nil  the  mfrmswhwf 
bad  brought  in  their  best  goods,  as  into  a  place  of  safety.  It  em  ifcntw/i 
defended  by  the  garrison ;  and  the  English,  the  neat  day  alter,  were  tea*  w 
raise  the  siege,  when  letters  were  brought  to  the  soldiers  withis,  enme  t 
little  before  by  Alexander,  owner  of  the  castle,  which  disturbed  al  eVume- 
sures.  For  by  these  letters  he  enjoined  them  to  obey  the  orders  of  W 
Drury,  an  English  knight,  and  to  perform  whatever  ho  sbouhl 
them,  without  any  dispute.  Drury  acquainted  Sussex  therewin 
upon  the  eastle  was  surrendered  and  plundered,  and  the  earl,  among  it  •  • 
garrison  ef  English,  returned  with  a  great  booty  to  Berwick.  1ms  Bsm* 
who  was  so  far  from  being  afraid  of  the  Boglish,  that  he  rather  tbsujet  asm 
his  best  friends,  as  knowing  that  Drury  and  Sussex  end  both  soars*}  hear 
the  cause  of  Howard,  almost  ruined  himself  by  hie  own  eredatrr ;  hr  r 
last,  being  forsaken  hg  all  Us  friends  and  relations,  who  were  ewsvj  rttaW 
ists,  he  came,  with  one  or  two  in  his  cempuny,  te  Bdinbergh,  and  smt 
self  up  as  a  recluse  in  the  castle. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  borders,  Soroop,  an  BngKub 
Annaadale,  and  ransacked  the  lands  of  one  Johnston,  who  also  has  sue* 
incursions  into  England.  Johnston  himself,  however,  with  a  he  ef  as  ma- 
panions,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  peeeea  of  the  country,  new  • 
shift  to  eseape  from  the  horse  that  pursued  hfan ;  for  John  Jfsxetfl.  «v 
had  gathered  three  thousand  men  in  the  neighbourhood,  durst  net  vests*  * 
come  to  bis  aid,  but  only  stood  upon  his  own  defence,  Shortly  ate  *» 
the  Baglish  at  Berwick  having  received  hostages,  and  tamkmr  taw  * 
agreements  would  be  faithfully  observed,  sent  hi  three  hundred  bsm.  sti 
one  thousand  feet,  under  the  command  of  Drury,  against  the  connsse  cats* 
Upon  the  rumour  of  their  march,  the  Hamiitone  went  to  Omegew,  mote* 
to  demolish  the  castle  of  the  archbishop  there,  that  it  might  net  he  a  fear* 
cle  to  the  earl  of  Lennea,  who  and  hot  joat  returned  out  ef  Eegmad,  saf  •» 
country  be  made  the  seat  of  mar.  Knowing  that  it  waa  kept  but  b|  t  ** 
raw  soldiers,  that  the  governor  was  absent,  and  thai  it  waa  mmitiirtrif  vis 
necessaries,  they  thought  to  surprise  it  by  a  sudden  advance.  Aeesrem* 
they  rushed  into  the  town  ie  such  baste,  that  they  shut  out  a  good  ssrisJ 
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lac  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  from  entering  the  castle ;  bat  being  disappointed 
nf  their  hopes,  they  began  to  batter  and  storm  it  with  the  utmost  violence. 
IVey  were,  however  as  rigorous! y  repulsed ;  for  the  soldiers  within,  though 
but  twenty-four,  so  warmly  received  them  for  several  days,  that  they  slew 
aore  of  the  assailants  than  their  own  number,  and  the  rest  were  beaten  off  very 
nech  wounded  ;  while  on  their  own  side,  they  tost  but  one  man,  and  none  of 
ibe  rest  received  so  much  aa  a  wound.  But  the  Hamiltons,  bearing  that  the 
English  were  already  at  Edinburgh,  and  that  John  Erakine  was  come  as  far 
it  Stirling*  with  a  design  speedily  to  relieve  the  castle,  though  they  received 
tome  additional  force,  even  from  the  remote  parte  of  the  kingdom ;  yet,  toward 
rtrniag,  they  raised  the  siege,  and  io  great  fear  hastened  away.  Hamilton 
lod  At  gyle  posted  into  the  country  of  the  latter ;  but  Hontly  went  home,  over 
nooouios  which  were  almost  impassable ;  while  the  rest  shifted  for  them* 
leKts,  and  ran  off  in  several  directions,  to  save  their  lives* 

Tbe  English,  two  days  after  their  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  went  to  Glas* 
row,  and,  io  their  passage  through  Clydesdale,  wasted  all  tbe  lands  of  the 
iUmiitons,  and  of  those  persons  who  bad  consented  to  the  death  of  the  regent. 
Hit;  also  ravaged  the  possessions  of  those  who  had  harboured  the  English 
fofitit es,  by  which  means  they  carried  away  a  great  booty,  nod  made  a  gene* 
raJ  hsvoek  in  all  the  country.  While  the  engines  to  break  down  the  castle, 
•bicb  was  situated  near  a  village  called  Hamilton,  were  bringing  to  Stirling, 
Orary,  who  privately  favoured  tbe  rebels,  had  almost  rendered  tbe  whole 
expedition  fruitless ;  for  the  English  having  mutinied  on  account  of  their  pay, 
lie  took  no  measures  to  pacify  them ;  so  that  they  threatened  immediately  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  Many  suspected  that  Drury  was  himself  the  instigator 
ui  ibis  matiny ;  but  the  soldiers  were  soon  appeased,  upon  receiving  their 
pat :  and  the  great  guns  being  planted,  and  playing  against  it,  the  castle  was 
i u rrcodered  in  a  few  hours.  Some  persons  discovered  and  recognised 
unoof  the  booty,  the  apparel  and  other  property  of  king  James  V.  of  which 
tbe  owner  of  the  castle,  on  resigning  tbe  regency,  had  solemnly  sworn  be  bad 
Dune  in  his  possession.  The  castle  was  left  half  demolished ;  and  the  town, 
u  well  as  the  stately  mansion  of  the  Hamiltons,  was  burnt  by  tbe  com- 
noa  soldiers  to  tbe  ground,  against  tbe  will  of  their  commanders.  Upon 
thi*  the  army  marched  back,  tbe  English  to  Berwick,  and  tbe  Scots  each  to 
tUir  own  homes.  Drury  Interceded  for  the  garrison,  that  they  should  go 
»*»?  io  safety  ;  but,  in  their  route,  they  took  by  force  Robert  Semple,  the 
i&ief  of  his  family,  out  of  tbe  bouse  of  his  son-in-law ;  he  being  then  quietly 
rttsrmag  home,  thinking  the  service  bad  been  ended.  This  action  greatly 
increased  the  general  sospicion  that  bad  been  formed  of  Drury. 

These  matters  were  scarcely  tnished,  when  Pit  cairn  arrived  from  his  em- 
busy  in  England,  bringing  this  answer :  "  That  tbe  queen  wondered  they 
--mild  never  have  made  ber  acquainted  with  tbe  state  of  their  affairs  till  the 
pttseat  time,  which  was  four  months  after  the  death  of  the  regent ;  and  that, 
bj  reason  of  ibis  delay,  she  was  uncertain  how  to  estimate  them.  In  tbe 
"*tn  time,  tke  said,  that  she  bad  been  often  importonately  solicited  by  tbe 
Freaea  and  Spanish  ambassadors.  In  the  name  of  their  sovereigns,  and  that 
•be  was  even  tired  out  with  the  daily  complaints  of  the  queen  of  Scots  her* 
*lf ;  that  she  had  promised  them  an  audience ;  but  it  was  upon  condition  that 
Mary  should  write  to  her  party  for  a  cessation  of  arms,  till  the  conference 
***  ended.  The  queen  further  said,  that  those  innovations  which  they  bad  at* 
fenptcd  by  their  public  edicts,  they  should  revoke  by  other  decrees,  different  from 
fbe  former,  and  lei  things  stand  as  they  were  when  the  regent  was  murdered. 
Sbe  slso  required,  that  the  English  exiles  should  be  given  up  without  excep- 
***;  sad  added,  that  if  matters  were  accommodated  between  them,  hostages 
»*-  ether  pledgee  should  be  given  on  both  sides,  for  tbe  faithful  performance 
«f  the  agreements  entered  into.  Upon  these  conditions  she  promised  that  a 
«*fcrence  should  be  held,  and  said  that  having  bound  herself  to  this  obligation, 
*-*cowJd  not  join  with  them  in  their  design  of  making  a  new  regent,  lest  she 
*mfat  seem  to  condemn  their  queen  without  a  bearing  $  but  in  general,  she  pro* 
fo'td  to  have  a  great  affection  for  their  welfare,  Io  the  mean  time,  she  de- 
wed that  they  would  refrain  from  hostile  operations,  as  well  as  from  any 
r*-ege  of  government,  assuring  them  that  the  seen  deUy  should  be  n^  damage 
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to  them."    This  answer  being  reported  16  the  ScoU,  produced  mets 
tions.    On  the  one  hand,  the  necessity  of  the  time  required  them  is  verm'* 
their  counsels  in  socb  a  manner  as  might  be  pleasing  to  the  queen  af  !«c 
land ;  while  on  the  other,  they  knew  of  what  importance  it  was  to  the  pe*- 
that  a  chief  magistrate  should  be  appointed,  to  whom  all  ooeapUisti  e*r 
be  made ;  as,  through  the  neglect  of  creating  one  some  months  tew?,  a** 
enemy  bad  improved  the  delay  to  gather  forces,  to  make  new  ooertioi  i«» 
tiee,  daily  to  set  forth  new  edicts,  and  to  usurp  all  regal  offices.  Oi  tw 
other  side,  the  royalists  were  dejected, and  the  multitude  being  wilhMii r**- 
son  to  exercise  authority  over  them,  could  not  be  loog  kept  ia  ssrsV* 
After  the  ambassador's  return,  news  came  that  a  fresh  iuurveetioa  sa4  km.- 
out  in  England,  and  that,  in  London,  the  pope's  bull  was  fastened  m  •- 
church  doors,  exhorting  the  people  to  cast  off  the  unjust  yoke  of  the  swn 
government,  and  return  to  the  popish  religion.    In  all  this,  the  caeca 
Scots  was  suspected  to  have  a  concern. 

Now,  thoogh  they  knew  from  the  letters  of  the  earl  of  Susses,  that  t» 
withstanding  these  things,  all  was  quiet  in  England,  and  also  that  ar  T>  - 
mas  Randolph  had,  in  their  presence,  confirmed  it,  yet  tbeycoeM  aaitft  i- 
restrained  from  choosing  a  regent.    But  at  last  a  middle  court*  premn 
and,  that  they  might  have  an  appearance  of  a  chief  magistrate,  they  ict  ay  . 
limited  deputy  or  viceroy,  to  continue  till  the  12th  of  July,  in  whka  uatt* 
expected  to  be  further  informed  of  the  intentions  of  the  queen  of  Eattaa4 
They  grounded  their  belief  that  she  was  not  averse  to  their  undertti*= 
chiefly  upon  her  having  put  it  into  the  articles  of  the  capttnftatioa,  c«i 
they  should  give  up  all  the  English  who  were  exiled  for  rebellion;  is  fere 
which,  they  understood  that  the  hearts  of  the  papists  in  Bnghsal  tow  ■ 
be  alienated  from  the  queen  of  Soots ;  and  if  it  were  denied,  then  the  eeor 
rence,  or  treaty,  would  break  off,  and  the  suspicions  which  made  the  c*a> 
monalty  dissatisfied,  would  daily  increase.    They  saw  that  other  uw>-» 
would  not  easily  be  agreed  upon,  when  a  greater  danger  threatened  the  lu 
liab  than  the  Scots,  by  the  deliverance  of  their  queen.    They  also  kee*  t*» 
if  other  things  were  assented  to,  yet  that  the  queen  of  England  would  nevei  * 
Mary  go  without  such  hostages  as  she  was  not  able  to  procure.   These  or- 
siderations  gave  tbem  some  encouragement  so  thai  they  proceeded  to  cm' 
Matthew  Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox,  grandfather  to  the  king,  viee-regest  fee  ** 
time. 

Whilst  this  new  vioeroy,  by  the  advice  of  bis  council,  was  busied  is  nru  * 
ing  matters,  which  bad  been  disordered  in  the  late  tumults,  lettsvsessje »» 
sonably  from  the  queen  of  England,  on  the  10th  of  July,  wherein  she  *?•» 
much  of  her  affection  to  the  king  and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  rreetf  efrrr 
them  her  assistance.    She  desired  them  to  refrain  from  naming  a  reft* 
as  being  a  title  invidious  of  itself,  and  of  no  good  example  Is  than.  »• 
that,  if  they  were  resolved,  and  asked  her  advice,  she  thought  ass****  *' 
be  preferred  to  that  high  office  before  the  king's  grandfather;  there  hr*. 
none  of  greater  fidelitv  to  the  prince,  who  was  yet  a  minor;  and  that  u 
doubtedly  he  was  entitled  to  the  prerogative  before  all  others.    EeiwaiaT^ 
by  these  letters,  with  the  joint  suffrages  of  all  the  estates,  they  gave  the  a* r 
of  regent  to  the  viceroy ;  who,  as  sooo  as  he  was  elected,  and  had  takes  as  «' 
according  to  custom,  to  observe  the  laws  and  customs  of  hat  craae*1 
began  by  commanding  that  all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms,  should  sppav » 
Linlithgow  on  the  second  of  August,  to  hinder  the  convention  ussra  the  *  * 
tioos  had  appointed  to  be  held  there  in  the  naaae  of  the  queen.   Thea  » 
regent  summoned  a  parliament  in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  he  beat  •»  '-» 
10th  of  October ;  and  he  also  sent  to  the  governor  of  the  castle  of  B*ea*«r 
who  still  pretended  great  friendship  to  the  royal  party,  though  his  worm  ■** 
actions  did  not  correspond,  commanding  him  to  forward  some  brass  caar* 
carriages,  and  other  articles  of  military  service.    This  he  eUd.  rather  »  '" 
the  governor's  fidelity,  than  in  any  expectation  of  obtaining  what  s*e*aw**: 
The  other  promised  very  fair  at  first ;  but  as  the  day  approached  uhea  > 
parliament  was  to  meet,  and  he  was  desired  to  perform  his  engages**'  > 
peremptorily  refused,  alleging,  that  bis  service  should  be  always  rea*  * 
make  up  an  agreement  between,  but  not  to  abed  the  blood  of,  his  uanetr?"** 
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Nevertheless,  the  regent  came  with  five  thousand  armed  men  in  bis  company, 
tt  the  day  appointed,  to  Linlithgow,  where  he  received  information  that  the 
oemy  remained  quiet,  and  that  Huntly  had  only  stationed  one  hundred  and 
itty  soldiers  at  Breehin,  from  whence  be  issued  orders  to  the  people  of 
he  eouatry,  to  send  proTisions  for  some  thousands  of  men  by  the  second  of 
kaguft.  As  this  garrison  not  only  robbed  the  Inhabitants,  but  waylaid  all 
ra tellers  who  passed  the  roads  thereabouts,  the  regent,  by  the  advice  of  his 
oooril,  resolved  to  march  thither,  and  seise  the  place,  which  would  be  of 
rest  advantage  to  him,  before  Huntly  could  arrive,  or  there  to  fight  him 
•rfore  he  should  be  reinforced.  The  defeat  of  this  party  of  musketeers, 
ihtefc  was  all  he  had  at  present,  it  was  thought  would  be  the  means  of  secur- 
njr  tome  of  the  leaders  of  the  faction,  as  the  earl  of  Crawford,  James  Ogilvy, 
id  James  Balfour,  who,  according  to  report,  were  at  Brechin.  The  regent 
riloved  up  this  plan,  by  commanding  Patrick  Lindsay  and  William  Ruthven, 
birf  oakcrs,  and  James  Haliburton,  governor  of  Dundee,  to  take  what  soldiers 
btj  could  raise  at  that  place  and  Perth,  and  march  with  such  speed  to  Brechin, 

*  10  prevent  the  news  of  their  coming.  These  orders  they  obeyed  with  the  great- 
«t  aUcrity,  and  for  more  expedition,  on  the  following  night  procured  horses  • 

*  mount  their  infantry.  When,  however,  they  drew  near  the  place,  they 
weeded  slowly,  to  get  some  refreshment  before  they  charged  the  enemy,  so 
Nat  the  alarm  reached  Brechin  that  the  enemy  was  coming.  Upon  this, 
'cilvv  and  Balfour,  who  were  then  there,  immediately  got  the  soldiers 
wiser,  and,  encouraging  them  as  well  as  they  could  for  the  time,  told  them, 
tut  they  and  Huntly  would  return  again  in  three  days ;  and  so  mounting  oa 
wtcbaek,  they  basted  away  over  the  mountains  to  their  own  people.  The 
iJdiers  who  were  left  took  what  they  could  find,  and  while  about  twenty  of 
>cm  got  into  the  tower  of  a  neighbouring  church,  the  rest  fied  to  the  boose 
i  the  earl  of  Marr,  seated  on  an  adjacent  hill ;  and  which,  like  a  castle, 
"amended  the  town.  James  Douglas,  earl  of  Morton,  with  eight  hundred 
one,  by  taking  a  circuitous  route,  did  not  arrive  till  the  following  day.  In 
^  mean  time,  the  regent  sent  home  the  people  of  Lennox  and  Renfrew,  to 
ttard  their  own  country,  lest  Argyle  should  attempt  any  thing  against  it,  and 
*fa  set  out  himself,  but  it  was  three  days  before  be  overtook  the  others  whom 
«■  ssd  sent  to  Brechin.  At  the  announcement  of  bis  advance,  the  neighbour- 
is,  nobility  came  in,  so  that  now  he  mnstered  seven  thousand  effective  men ; 
'fereapon,  they  who  were  in  the  tower  of  the  chnrcb,  surrendered  themselves 
"toners.  The  rest,  after  stoutly  defending  the  bouse  for  a  few  days,  and  kilt- 
ie sad  wounding  some  who  were  unwary  in  their  approaches,  upon  hearing 
btt  brass  cannon  were  planted  against  it,  and  that  Huntly  had  forsaken  them, 
meodered  also  unconditionally  to  the  mercy  of  the  regent ;  who  bung  up  thirty 
f the  most  desperate,  many  of  whom  had  been  before  taken  and  released ;  the 
w  being  very  feeble,  be  dismissed.  Huntly  was  then  about  twenty  miles  off, 
•oeavoaring,  bat  in  vain,  to  gather  more  forces ;  for  moat  men,  when  they 
rre  at  liberty  to  declare  themselves,  abhorred  so  iniquitous  a  cause.  Upon 
m,  be  found  himself  obliged,  through  fear,  to  provide  for  his  own  safety, 
mI  accordingly  with  a  small  party  retired  into  the  more  distant  provinces. 

After  this,  the  regent  returned  to  Edinburgh,  to  meet  the  parliament  that  had 
to  lammooed ;  and,  by  their  advice,  to  settle  the  existing  disturbances.  The 
'belt,  perceiving  that  the  union  whieh  prevailed  among  all  the  estates,  left 
*m  ao  hope,  especially  to  such  of  them  as  were  guilty  of  the  king's  murder, 
mI  of  the  death  of  the  regent,  endeavoured  to  make  a  friend  of  the  queen  of 
offlsod ;  snd  therefore,  after  reminding  her  of  the  promise  which  she  had  made 

>  the  Preach  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  to  hear  both  parties,  and  compose  things 
•be  could,  they  desired  that  no  new  decree  might  be  made  in  the  mean 
aw.  The  requested  delay  was  obtained,  and  the  only  thing  done  in  that  assess- 
jf  **•  the  confirmation  of  the  regent's  election.  The  rebels,  meanwhile, 
"«  eeased  soliciting  the  French  and  Spaniards  to  send  forces  into  Britain, 

►  restore  their  queen ;  and  because  they  aMrmed  that  the  restitution  of 

*  papal  or  old  religion  depended  on  ber,  they  had  recourse  also  to 
"  pope ;  who,  though  far  remote,  might  yet  help  them  with  money.  Aocord- 
tly.  he  sent  an  agent  into  Scotland,  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of 
***»  ia  that  country ;  bait  when  he  gave  an  account,  that  the  popish  party 
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there  was  ?ery  weak,  and  that  even  all  the  rebels  were  far  from  briar  stt- 
mous  in  the  restoration  of  the  Romish  faith,  he  refused  to  mterawdaV  » 
their  affairs.    Knowing,  however,  that  he  still  had  a  strong  facta  is  f* 
land,  the  pope  continued  his  exertions  to  raise  a  rebellion  there,  hy  h»  *. 
themas  or  bolls  of  excommunication,  which  were  afixed  tn  the  aafW  t>  ■•* 
doors  of  churches ;  and  also  by  his  indulgences,  and  his  promise  tf  mtm%  - 
for  what  was  past.    The  regent,  having  a  ppointed  the  parliament  to  hr  M?  - 
the  25th  of  January,  within  whieh  time  he  hoped  to  prevail  on  tat  bw . 
ambassadors  to  compose  things  legally  and  judicially,  as  well  at  m 4  ' 
done,  returned  to  Edinburgh.    But  though  he  had  renewed  the  trace,  Vt  a*v 
of  the  queen  of  England,  till  the  agents  of  both  parties  shooM  have  bits  y» 
before  her ;  yet,  contrary  to  the  peace  desired  by  themselves,  the  ethrr  far 
were  very  bosy  in  attempting  alterations,  encouraged,  as  it  is  taooratt? >w 
favour  of  the  earl  of  Sussex,  who  then  commanded  the  Bnglisa  •!»• 
Northumberland.    For  that  nobleman,  either  not  altogether  despajriac  <- 
duke  of  Norfolk's  interest,  or  else  induced  by  the  promises  of  tar  n  • 
queen,  of  whose  return  he  had  great  hopes,  was  somewhat  iaefieafclf  *■  ' 
rebels ;  which  the  Scots  taking  notice  of,  were  more  sparing  m  eowwter 
ing  counsels  with  him.    The  winter  being  passed  in  the  revival  of  uVtj»- 
the  parliament  that  had  been  sommoned  for  the  25th  of  January,  ws*  *>*■"- 
till  May.    In  the  mean  time,  the  Hamiltons  having  in  vain  sabersrd  or 
men  to  kill  the  regent,  at  last  seised  the  town  of  Paisley,  aad  drove  mi 
soldiers  there  in  garrison,  thinking  they  might  do  so  with  hapaatti . «% 
men's  minds  were  employed  on  greater  objects.    The  regent  *******  - 
consequence,  the  earl  of  Morton,  Robert  Pitcairn,  and  James  MargiH.  m  *  • 
ambassadors  to  England,  to  lay  this  aggression  before  the  uthtituim 
the  foreign  princes.    They  were  sent  away  on  the  5th  of  Pebraarv ;  aw  ?" 
he  marched  himself  to  Paisley,  where  he  summoned  the  iieithbooriat  n 
lity,  who  were  of  his  party,  and  attacked  the  castle ;  which,  by  adsgdram* 
water,  was  forced  to  surrender.    After  this,  being  informed  that  GnWt  l" 
nedy  annoyed  the  royalists,  by  his  plundering  excursions  in  Carries,  tar  rrr  i 
went  to  Ayr.    But  as  soon  as  Kennedy  heard  of  the  approach  of  a  w*  trwr 
and  being  also  afraid  of  his  own  clanship,  which  had  been  always  loyal » ' 
king  and  bis  party,  he  gave  his  only  brother  as  a  hostage,  and  tpaabad  i  ■■ 
to  come  to  Stirling,  and  subscribe  the  stipulated  capitulation.   Hvr>Y* 
gomery,  earl  of  Eglinton,  and  Robert  Boyd,  followed  his  exasjafe;  n*  ' 
surrendering  themselves  to  the  regent,  were  received  Into  favoar.  Iw~- 
all  the  time  that  the  regent  was  thus  quelling  the  seditious,  and  Msm*  •• 
absent  on  his  embassy  in  England,  they  who  held  Edinburgh  caaw  *"*• 
freed  from  the  fear  of  their  enemies  near  at  band,  ceased  notteeaatoaaar*- 
in  order  to  put  garrisons  into  the  most  convenient  places  of  the  oxi.  *  ** 
away  provisions  which  the  merchants  had  brought  to  Leith,  and  test*"* » 
things  necessary  for  a  siege  till  the  arrival  of  the  expected  relief  6*a  *"• 
parts. 

Meanwhile,  the  regent,  being  very  much  bruised  by  a  fall  from  hit  **»  " 
turned  to  Glasgow,  where  a  common  soldier  came  to  him,  aad  saw  *•*? 
hopes  of  surprising  Dumbarton.  This  man  bad  been  one  of  the  sjarriswsi'. 
castle,  and  bis  wife  coming  often  to  visit  him.  had  been  accused,  sad  •^ 
for  theft  by  Fleming,  the  governor.    Her  husband  being  extremely  aw*  ■■*  ' 
wife,  and  judging  her  to  have  been  wrongfully  punished,  desevtsd;  ud  *'* 
that  day  forward,  employed  all  his  thoughts  how  he  might  do  Vtmm  »• ' 
chief.    He  accordingly  imparted  his  thoughts  to  Robert  Dough*  u*  *"m 
man  of  the  regent,  and  promised  him,  that  if  be  would  place  aadrr  an  6  * 
ttons  a  small  party,  he  would  shortly  make  him  master  of  that  ensue.  R*r 
acquainted  John  Conoingham  with  the  design,  who  was  to  iaqawv  ***** 
of  him,  bow  so  great  an  attempt  could  be  accomplished.    The  sua,  W*c ' 
blunt  rough  soldier,  perceiving  that  they  hesitated  at  his  proposal  *«* 
he  ooold  not  well  make  out  how  to  excoote  what  be  had  psajiid  * 
them,— •«  Since  you  do  not  believe  my  words,  I  will  be  myself  tat  ft*  •-' 
in  the  service :  if  you  will  follow  me,  I  will  mako  yon  masters  of  the  staff  ' 
if  your  hearts  fail  you,  then  let  it  alone.*9    When  this  wn«  tsM  te  u>  rrrf 
though  the  thing  itself,  from  Its  magnitude,  elnted  the  spirits  of  the  K 
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and  made  them  wilting,  enough  to  have  it  effected  ;  yet  the  projector,  withon 
impeaching  hie  integrity,  did  not  seem  a  fit  instrument  to  bring  about  bo  gres 
ao  undertaking.  Bat  when  Thomas  Crawfurd,  a  bold  man,  and  a  good  eel. 
dier,  wet  made  acquainted  with  the  proposal,  it  was  agreed  between  them, 
ruber  to  try  the  basard  of  so  great  an  action,  than  idly  to  neglect  the  oppor* 
Unity.  Upon  this,  a  few  days  were  allotted  to  provide  ladders  and  other 
necessaries,  and  the  design  was  to  be  pat  in  execution  on  the  first  of  April ; 
which  was  the  day  when  the  trace  granted  to  the  rebels,  by  the  mediation  of 
the  queen  of  England,  would  expire.  In  the  mean  time,  the  meditated  enter- 
prise was  kept  a  profound  secret. 

Before  I  declare  the  event  of  this  piece  of  service,  give  me  leave  to  de- 
scribe the  nature  and  situation  of  the  castle  of  Dumbarton.  From  the  con- 
fidence of  the  rivers  Clyde  and  Leveo,  there  is  a  plain  champaign  of  aboat  a 
mile,  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  adjoining  mountains ;  and  in  the  very  angle 
«here  the  two  rivers  meet,  stands  a  rock  with  two  heads  or  summits.  The 
highest,  which  is  to  the  west,  has  on  the  extremity  a  watch-tower,  from 
whence  opens  an  extensive  prospect  to  all  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  country. 
The  other,  being  lower,  looks  towards  the  east  between  these ;  and  the  side 
which  turns  towards  the  north  and  the  fields,  hath  stairs  ascending  obliquely 
op  the  rock,  out  out  by  art,  and  so  narrow  as  hardly  to  admit  a  single  man  at 
a  time.  The  rock  is  very  hard,  and  scarcely  yields  to  an  iron  tool ;  but  if 
any  part  of  it  be  broken  off,  or  falls  down  of  itself,  it  emits  a  smell  like  sul- 
phur. In  the  upper  part  of  the  csstle  is  a  vsst  piece  of  rook,  of  the  nataro  of 
loadstone,  but  bo  closely  cemented  and  fastened  to  the  main  body,  that  no 
liens  of  a  junction  appear.  Where  the  river  Clyde  runs  past  to  the  sooth, 
the  rock,  which  is  naturally  steep  in  other  parts,  has  a  circular  direction ; 
sad,  stretching  oat  its  arms  on  both  sides,  takes  in  some  firm  land,  which  is 
•o  enclosed,  partly  by  the  nature  of  the  place,  and  partly  by  human  industry, 
that,  in  its  cross  or  transverse  sides,  it  affords  sufficient  space  for  houses ;  while 
the  rit er  affords  a  road  for  ships.  This  place  is  very  safe  for  the  inhabitants, 
bj  the  protection  of  the  castle  ordnance ;  bat  it  Is  of  course  eqosJly  perilous 
to  an  enemy ;  and  small  boats  may  come  up  almost  to  the  very  castle-pete. 
Tb«  middle  part  of  the  rock,  by  which  you  go  up,  being  full  of  buildings, 
makes,  as  it  were,  another  castle,  distinct  and  excluded  from  the  higher  one. 
Uesidea  the  oatural  fortification  of  the  rock,  the  two  rivers,  Leven  to  the 
vest,  and  Clyde  to  the  sooth,  make  a  kind  of  trench  about  it  On  the  east 
tide,  when  the  tide  is  in,  the  sea  washes  the  foot  of  the  rock  ;  and  when  it  is 
oat,  the  place  is  not  sandy,  as  shores  usually  are,  but  muddy,  the  soil  being 
principally  composed  of  day.  This  outlet  ia  also  intercepted,  and  cot  by  many 
torreots  of  water,  which  rash  down  from  the  adjacent  heights.  The  other 
«dc  looks  towards  the  country.  The  castle  has  three  fountains  in  it,  which 
ire  ^*a2*weH  supplied;  besides  springs  of  running  water  in  many  other 
places.  The  ancient  Britons,  as  Bede  says,  called  the  place  Alcuith ;  but 
the  Scots,  who  were  previously  severed  from  those  people  by  the  river  Leven, 
htetuse  the  fort  was  built  on  the  borders  of  the  Britons,  called  it  Don- 
ation, now  Dumbarton.  There  is  a  little  town  near  it,  of  the  same  name, 
'♦poo  the  bank  of  the  Leven,  and  aboat  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  confluence 
°f  the  two  rivers. 

,  This  castle  was  considered  impregnable ;  and.  In  all  foreign  and  civil  wars, 
't  was  deemed  of  great  advantage  to  those  who  held  it,  and  equally  prejudi- 
cial to  their  enemies.  At  this  time  John  Fleming  was  the  governor,  by  a 
ttounissioo  from  the  banished  queen ;  and  though  he  did  not  assent  to  the 
murder  of  the  king's  father,  yet,  not  having  a  sufficient  force  to  defend  hiav 
"If  against  the  royalists,  be  assisted  the  parricides,  and  for  the  last  four  years 
■ad  kept  up  the  garrison  at  the  charge  of  the  king  of  France ;  having  per- 
waded  him  that  almost  all  the  Scots  bad  secretly  confederated  with  the 
<Ptta  of  England.  Be  also  made  his  boast  to  him,  that  be  held,  as  H  were, 
"c  fetters  of  Scotland  in  bis  own  hands ;  and  that  whenever  the  French 
ihoald  have  leisure  from  other  wars,  if  they  woold  only  send  him  a  little 
"titttnee,  he  could  easily  bring  the  whole  country  under  their  power.  The 
J  reach  king,  on  his  side,  was  not  wanting  in  feeding  the  vanity  of  Fleming,  for 
*c  iroihioi  some  military  stores  by  one  Monsieur  Verae,  whom  be  commanded 
21.  3  s 
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to  remain,  and  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  affair*  of  Scotland.  Bea»ort 
the  insolence  or  the  governor  was  increased  by  the  treachery  of  Ike  aalsjfi 
who  were  garrisoned  in  Edinburgh  castle ;  and  had  lately  revolted  from  Ur 
king.  He  was  also  animated  by  the  sickness  of  the  regent,  who  wa#  ant  «*  * 
severely  hart  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  bat  troubled  with  a  it  of  the  gnac  Is 
addition  to  all  this,  the  governor  derived  encouragement  from  the  truer  wave. 
the  queen  of  England  batl  obtained  for  his  party  till  the  end  of  Ms  ~~ 

considers tions  made  him  and  the  men  of  his  garrison  to  aecore  s 
that  they  went  frequently  into  the  town  to  make  merry,  and  lay  there  afi 
as  if  they  had  been  lulled  to  rest  in  the  very  bosom  of  peace* 

Affairs  being  in  this  state,  and  preparations  completed  for  Ike  ci 
as  much  as  the  present  case  would  permit,  John  Cunningham  van 
ward  with  some  horse,  to  stop  all  passengers,  that  the  eaesny  saiga*  **•- 
no  intelligence  of  their  coming.    Thomas  Crawford  followed  alter 
foot ;  and  both  parties  were  ordered  to  meet  at  Do m bock,  a  bill  oboe* 
from  the  castle,  at  midnight.    At  that  place,  Crawford,  aooovdiojr.  to 
a  tractions,  told  the  soldiers  what  the  design  was  upon  which  tbcv  were 
and  how  they  were  to  effect  it;  he  also  pointed  out  to  them  who  was  w 
their  leader,  and  who  had  promised  to  scale  the  walls  first ;  while  he,  and  .*- 
officers  whom  be  should  name,  were  to  follow.    The  soldiers  were  eoaih  prt* 
suaded  to  obey  their  leaders ;  and  accordingly  the  ladders,  and  other  aror  • 
to  storm  the  castle,  were  prepared,  and  the  foot,  towards  the  brook  of  U 
marched  on  towards  the  place.     But  the  cavalry  were  commanded  leu*, 
behind,  to  wait  the  event.    As  they  were  approaching  the  castle,  tboy  ear**.  » 
tered  two  impediments;  one  in  the  breaking  down  of  the  bridge  over  i> 
brook  which  runs  between  the  fields ;  and  the  other  in  the  sodden  opncnnm 
of  a  fire  near  the  same  spot.    This  last  occasioned  a  suspicion  that  the  eoii- 
bad  been  broken  down  on  purpose  to  stop  their  advance ;  and  that  tbr  *-.• 
was  kindled  by  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  to  discover  and  prevent  thru 
approach.    But  these  fears  were  soon  dispelled,  by  repairing  the  bbdrt  — 
well  as  they  could  in  great  baste,  and  making  it  passable  for  tbe  foot  *S 
diers ;  while  the  scoots  who  were  sent  to  the  place  where  the  light  bod  km 
aeen,  could  observe  00  appearance  of  any  fire ;  so  that  in  reality  it  was  fo»  . 
to  be  a  mere  ignis  fatous  of  a  meteorous  nature,  like  that  of  bosses  «av . 
are  kindled  in  the  air,  and  sometimes  pitch  on  the  ground,  nod  nscscei 
vanish.    But  they  bad  a  greater  cause  of  dread,  lest  the  sky,  wbiob  was  cfrir 
and  starry,  and  the  dawn  of  day,  should  discover  them  to  Ibo  Senear  1» 
who  kept  watch  above.    All  at  once,  however,  tbe  heavens  were  eteic**- 
with  a  thick  mist,  yet  so  that  it  reached  not  below  the  middle  of  the  ra* 
whereon  the  castle  stood,  while  the  upper  part  was  so  dark,  that  tbe  gave* 
of  the  castle  could  see  nothing  of  what  was  doing  below.    Bat  if  this  «-•' 
came  seasonably,  there  was  a  misfortune  which  fell  out  very  oalocajh.  a»: 
had  almost  ruined  tbe  whole  design ;  for  many  ladders  being  onrraian  a 
order  to  get  np  that  high  rock,  tbe  first  proved  anmanajr.eable  00  aeroant  «s 
their  length,  and  not  being  well  fastened  at  the  bottom  10  a  slippery  soil.  'hr. 
fell  suddenly  down  with  the  overloaded  weight  of  those  who  got  upon  tWm 
This  accident  cast  them  into  a  great  consternation  for  tbe  present ;  bet  •»  » 
they  found  that  no  one  was  hurt  by  tbe  fall,  they  rallied  their  alaaoat  de*ro>* 
ing  spirits,  and,  as  if  the  Almighty  had  favoured  their  design,  tboy  went  -* 
in  the  dangerous  attack  with  greater  alacrity,  setting  up  the  ladders  an* 
more  cautiously,  till  they  came  to  the  middle  of  tbe  rock,  where  they  »v* 
stand  conveniently.    Here  they  found  an  ash  tree,  casually  growing  sanov* 
the  stones,  which  did  them  great  service ;  for  they  tied  ropes  to  iC  and  k" 
them  down,  by  which  means  they  drew  op  their  fellows  who  were  left  heV» 
so  that  at  one  and  the  same  lime,  some  were  drawn  up  by  cords  to  Ibr  ns 
die  of  tbe  rock,  and  others,  by  setting  fresh  ladders,  got  op  to  tbe  top.    &£ 


here  again  they  met  with  a  new  and  unexpected  misfortune,  which 
destroyed  all  their  measures ;  for  one  of  the  soldiers,  as  he  was  ia  tbe  ■*»' 
of  the  ascent,  was  suddenly  taken  with  a  kind  of  fit,  or  apoplexy ;  ao  that  1- 
stack  fast  to  the  ladder,  and  eon  Id  not  be  taken  from  It,  thereby  atoeerfa;  ttr 
wav  of  those  that  followed.    This  danger  was  also  overcome  by  tbe  oati 
and  cheerfulness  of  the  soldiers  *  for  tbejr  tied  him  fast  where  bo 
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*  bra  be  recovered  out  of  bit  fit,  he  could  not  fall ;  and  then  with  great  tileocc, 
lurniog  the  ladder,  all  the  rest  easily  mounted.  When  they  came  to  the  top 
of  tbe  rock,  there  was  a  wall  to  which  they  had  to  fix  their  third  ladders,  to 
srrt  over  it.  Alexander  Ramsay,  with  two  conimoo  soldiers,  first  got  upon  it, 
whicb  tbe  sentinels  pereeiviog,  gate  the  alarm,  and  cast  stones  at  them. 
Alexander  being  assaulted  with  this  unusual  kind  of  battery,  and  having  nei- 
ther itoaes  to  throw  again,  nor  shield  to  defend  himself,  leaped  down  from  the 
wall  ioto  the  castle,  and  there  was  set  upon  by  three  of  tbe  guard.  He  fought 
brarely  with  them,  till  his  fellow-soldiers,  being  more  concerned  at  his  dan- 
prtaan  their  own,  jumped  down  after  biro,  and  quickly  despatched  the  three 
teatiaels.  In  the  mean  time,  tbe  rest  made  what  haste  they  could,  so  that 
t*»e  vail  being  old,  loose,  and  overcharged  with  tbe  weight  of  those  who  made 
kute  to  get  over  it,  fell  to  tbe  ground ;  and  by  its  fall,  as  there  was  a  breach 
formed  for  the  rest  to  enter,  so  the  ruins  made  the  descent  more  easy  through 
(be  rock,  which  was  very  high  and  rugged  within  the  castle ;  where  they  en- 
tered in  a  body,  shooting  vehemently,  "  For  God  and  the  king !"  and  often 
proclaiming  the  name  of  the  regent  In  the  confusion,  tbe  goards  being 
Lftonisbed,  and  unable  to  fight,  fled,  every  one  shifting  for  himself  as  well  as 
te  could ;  and  some  kept  themselves  within,  till  the  first  fury  of  the  victors 
tbooJd  he  over.  Fleming  escaped  by  slipping  down  the  oblique  rock,  having 
►nly  one  saan  with  him,  who  was  knocked  down ;  bnt  the  governor  descend- 
or  a  by-way,  was  let  out  at  a  postern,  and  got  into  a  vessel  on  the  river, 
ihieh,  as  the  tide  was  in,  came  up  to  tbe  walls,  and  thus  he  fled  into  Argyle- 
bire.  The  sentinels  of  the  lower  castle,  and  twenty-five  more  of  the  garri- 
«n  soldiers,  who  bad  been  drinking  and  wenching  in  the  town  all  night, 
booth  they  took  the  alarm,  never  offered  to  fight, but  fled  everyone  which 
•The  could.  There  were  taken  in  the  castle,  John  Hamilton,  archbishop 
f  Sl  Andrew's ;  John  Fleming,  of  Bogal ;  a  young  English  gentleman,  that 
id  fled  from  tbe  last  insurrection  In  England ;  and  Verao,a  Frenchman,  who 
ome  time  before  had  been  aent  to  them  with  some  warlike  provisions,  and 
rmained  there  in  the  name  of  his  king,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  state  of 
tors  In  Scotland.  Alexander,  the  son  of  William  Livingston,  endeavoured 
>  escape  by  changing  bis  habit,  bnt  was  discovered  and  brought  back.  Tbe 
^ceot  being  informed  of  the  capture  of  the  castle,  came  thither  before  noon ; 
od  first,  be  highly  commended  the  soldiers,  then  be  comforted  Fleming's 
ife ;  and  gave  her  not  only  her  own  apparel,  plate,  and  all  her  household 
°od»  and  utensils,  but  also  assigned  an  estate,  part  of  her  husband's,  which 
id  long  before  been  forfeited  into  tbe  king's  exchequer,  to  maintain  herself 
ad  children.  The  rest  of  the  booty  was  divided  among  the  soldiers.  Hav- 
a;  settled  things  in  this  manner,  he  bad  leisure  to  take  a  view  of  tbe  castle; 
>d  coming  to  the  rock  by  which  the  soldiers  got  up,  it  seemed  so  difficult  an 
went  to  them  all,  that  the  men  themselves  confessed,  if  tbey  bad  foreseen 

*  danger  of  the  service,  no  reward  whatsoever  should  have  hired  them  to 

idertake  it.    Verac  was  accused  by  the  merchants,  that  when  they  came  to 

e  bay  of  Clyde,  be  had  robbed  them  in  a  hostile  manner.    Upon  this,  many 

the  council  were  of  opioion  he  ooght  to  be  prosecuted  as  a  pirate  or  robber ; 

it  tbe  empty  name  of  an  ambassador  prevailed  with  the  regent,  although  the 
ta  bad  violated  that  character  by  his  unwarrantable  conduct.  However, 
st  tbe  injured  people  might  be  kept  in  some  hopes,  at  least,  of  satisfaction, 
was  kept  apparently  for  a  trial,  and  lodged  in  a  boose  at  St.  Andrew's, 
»ose  owner  was  inclined  to  tbe  rebels;  whence  be  waa  taken  away,  as  it 
tc  by  force,  which  was  a  designed  thing,  and  then  be  suddenly  left  tbe 
sgdoca.  The  Englishman,  though  the  strong  suspicions  fixed  upon  him 
re  confirmed  by  the  commendatory  letters  of  John  Leslie,  bishop  of  Ross, 
Rooming,  which  were  found  after  the  castle  was  taken,  waa  sent  home  to 
i  own  country.  After  be  was  gone,  it  was  found  that  be  had  been  suborned 
the  party  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  poison  tbe  king  of  Scots.  Bogal  was 
?t  prisoner ;  as  also  was  tbe  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  although  tbe  regent 
old  have  been  glad  if  he  had  perished.  This  prelate,  in  former  times,  and 
He  his  brother  was  regent,  had  been  the  adviser  of  many  cruel  and  eovet- 
fc  practices ;  and  under  the  queen  also  he  bore  the  blame  of  all  the  mis- 
ringes  that  had  occurred.    The  regent  feared,  if  be  should  delay  his  punish- 
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meat*  the  queen  of  England  would  intercede  for  hiss,  and  tibe 
friends  were  in  great  hopes  of  the  same ;  while  the  prelate  hiaaiif,  snyitWvd 
iog  that  the  shortness  of  time  would  prevent  their  eadetwan  far  km 
earnestly  desired  to  he  tried  by  the  legal  practice  of  the  eoaavj.  »*n 
would  occasion  some,  though  not  mocb  delay.     Bat  his  request  vw  aw* 
ruled,  it  being  alleged  that  there  was  no  need  of  any  new  proem  a  a> 
ease  of  the  archbishop,  for  that  it  had  been  already  jedges  m  tk  fw 
liament.    Upon  which,  being  plainly  convicted  as  guilty  of  the  siaj'i  aw* 
der,  as  also  of  that  of  the  last  regent,  he  was  hanged  at  Stirling.  0t»* 
occasion,  there  was  new  evidence  brought  forward,  the  greatest  part  sfoiMi 
had  been  but  lately  discovered,  from  which  it  appeared  that  tat  swahm* 
of  St.  Andrew's,  who  lodged  in  the  next  bouse,  when  the  pieaanM  «.- 
killing  the  king  was  made  to  him,  willingly  undertook  it,  hath  smtt »' 
old  feuds  between  them,  and  also  out  of  hopes  thereby  to  bring  tat  katsta 
to  his  own  family.    Accordingly,  he  chose  six  or  eight  of  the  sjost  vkfed  ■ 
bis  vassals,  and  communicated  the  matter  to  them,  giving  them  tat  tai  * 
the  king's  lodgings.    They  then  entered  very  silently  into  bis  cassjscr.ia; 
strangled  him  when  he  was  asleep ;  and  when  they  had  so  done,  tbrj  emwrf 
out  his  body  through  a  little  gate,  of  which  I  have  already  spokes,  iaw  r 
orchard  adjoining  to  the  walls ;  and  then  a  alga  was  given  U  blew  ss  n> 
house.    The  discovery  of  this  wickedness  was  made  by  John  Qssnlw*.  •» 
had  been  a  chief  actor  in  the  affair ;  after  which,  he  was  mack  ttmtW  j 
his  mind,  day  and  night,  his  conscience  tormenting  him  for  the  gaUt  tf  a; 
fact ; — and  not  only  so,  bat  the  contagion  reached  to  his  body  loo,  and  •» 
miserably  pained  and  consumed  by  degrees,  and  resisted  the  power  efaat* 
cine.    At  last  he  remembered  that  there  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Wd*i.« 
good  repute,  although  a  papist ;  to  whom  be  confessed  the  whole  dees'.  sni  c- 
names  of  those  who  joined  with  him  in  the  perpetration  of  the  awiier.  TV 
priest  comforted  him  as  much  as  be  could,  and  put  him  in  mind  of  tsta^r1 
of  God  ;  yet,  because  the  disease  bad  taken  deeper  root  than  to  bteisow* 
by  such  remedies,  within  a  few  years  he  was  so  overwhelmed  will  gnat  m 
he  died.    The  priest  was  not  so  silent  in  the  thing,  bat  that  son*  etna « 
it  came  to  the  king's  friends.    They,  many  months  after  the  nwrscf  v» 
committed,  when  Matthew,  earl  of  Lennox,  was  regent,  when  Dans** 
was  taken,  and  the  bishop  was  brought  to  Stirling,  caused  the  priest  test  »• 
for  thither.    He  then  repeated  what  he  had  spoken  before  about  tat  in* ' 
murder;  and  when  asked  by  Hamilton,  how  be  eame  to  the  kjiookdrt ** '•» 
circumstance,  and  whether  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  aaricalar  casfcwa* 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative.    Then,  said  Hamilton,  you  are  not  if**"* 
of  the  punishment  due  to  those  who  reveal  the  secrets  of  uuufsinaai:  01 
this  was  the  only  answer  which  be  made  to  the  accusation.    After  eft* 
months  or  more,  the  same  priest  was  taken  saying  mass  the  third  tsar;  ■* 
as  the  law  appointed,  was  led  oat  to  suffer :  when  lie  also  pabheif  ester* 
all  that  he  had  before  affirmed  of  the  matter,  in  plainer  aad  Met  vw* 
which  were  so  openly  divulged,  that  now  Hamilton  s  vassals  fell  est  snatf* 
themselves,  and  charged  one  another  with  the  murder  of  the  king. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  rebels  bad  procured  a  little  money  from  Fran*. : 
means  of  the  brother  of  him  who  oommanded  Edinburgh  castle.   M*" 
also  was  now  returned  from  his  English  embassy,  and,  in  a  eonisnnssda 
nobles  held  at  Stirling,  declared  the  elect  of  it  in  these  words: 

u  When  we  eame  to  London,  which  was  the  90th  of  February,  at  •*" 
referred,  by  the  queen,  to  seven  members  of  her  council,  oaosea  far  tsstp 
pose ;  who,  after  much  dispute  betwixt  us,  at  last  insisted  upon  two  pa*1 
first,  that  we  should  produce  the  clearest  and  best  arguments  we^had.w^ 


the  reasons  of  those  actions  which  had  lately  happened  in  Scotland,  sets** 
queen  might  he  satisfied  of  the  canity  of  them,  and  thereby  know  haw  w  »»* 
those  who  demanded  a  reason  tor  them.  Tet  if  we  were  not  able  Is  •»  *■ 
we  were  assured  that  the  queen  would  omit  nothing  which  might  osss*V 
our  safety.  In  answer  to  this,  we  gave  in  a  memorial  to  this  efsct.-** 
crimes  wherewith,  at  first,  our  king's  mother  complained  that  aha  wm  ■*" 
charged,  havo  been  so  clearly  proved  by  the  earl  of  Murray  aw  u 
coadjutors  in  the  embassy,  thai  both  the  queen  of  England,  ami  tew** 
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•ere  delegated  by  her  to  hear  the  cause,  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  author 
•f  toe  Border  of  the  late  king,  which  was  the  source  of  all  oar  other  miseries : 
to  repeat  them  therefore  again  before  the  queen,  who,  we  have  no  doubt,  it  soft- 
efteatly  satiated  already,  we  think  nnneoessary ;  and  we  are  unwillingly  drawn 
into  the  trouble  of  renewing  the  remembrance  of  so  great  a  wickedness.  Bat 
those  who  cannot  deny  that  this  fact  was  cruelly  and  impiously  perpetrated, 
do  yet  calumniate  the  transfer  of  the  kingdom  and  the  government  from  the 
aotber  to  the  son,  as  a  new  and  intolerable  thing,  extorted  from  her  by  mere 
force.  First,  as  for  the  matter  of  fact  in  punishing  our  princes,  the  old  cus- 
tom of  our  ancestors  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  ealled  new ;  neither  can  the  mode- 
ration of  the  punishment  make  it  invidious.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
station  the  many  kings  whom  our  forefathers  have  chastised  by  imprison- 
■cot,  banishment,  and  even  death  itself;  much  less  need  we  confirm  our 
practice  by  foreign  examples,  of  which  there  are  abundance  in  old  histories, 
n*  nation  of  tho  Scots  being  at  first  free  by  the  oommon  suffrage  of  the  peo- 
ple, set  up  kings  over  them,  conditionally,  that,  if  need  were,  they  might  take 
iway  the  government  by  the  same  soffrages  that  gave  it.  The  principles  of 
this  law  remain  to  this  day ;  for,  in  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  in  many 
Maces  of  the  continent,  which  retain  the  ancient  speech  and  customs  of  our 
forefathers,  the  same  course  is  observed  in  creating  their  magistrates.  More- 
mr,  those  ceremonies  which  are  used  in  the  inauguration  of  our  kings,  have 
is  express  representation  of  this  law,  by  which  it  clearly  appears,  that  monar- 
chical government  is  nothing  bot  a  mutoal  stipulation  between  the  sovereign 
isd  people ;  and  the  same  may  be  collected  from  the  Inoffensive  tenor  of  the 
ild  law,  which  hath  been  observed  ever  sioee  there  was  a  king  in  Scotland, 
even  to  the  present  time,  no  man  having  ever  attempted  to  abrogate,  abate, 
>r  diminish,  this  law  in  the  least  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  bow 
aaay  kiags  our  ancestors  have  divested  of  their  thrones,  banished,  imprisoned, 
isd  put  to  death ;  neither  was  there  ever  the  least  mention  made  of  the 
wverity  of  this  law,  or  the  repeal  of  It,  nor  ought  there  to  be ;  for  It  Is 
»ot  of  the  nature  of  such  sanctions,  which  are  subject  to  the  changes  of  time; 
ta,  in  the  very  original  of  mankind,  It  was  engraven  in  men's  hearts,  ap- 
proved by  the  mutual  consent  of  almost  all  nations,  and,  together  with 
latere  itself,  was  to  remain  inviolable  and  eternal ;  so  that  these  laws  are 
•of  lubjeet  to  the  empire  of  any  individual,  bot  all  men  are  subject  to  tho 
iomiaion  and  power  of  them.  This  law  is  a  rule  to  us  in  all  our  actions— it 
«  always  before  our  eyea  and  minds,  whether  we  will  or  no — it  dwells  in  us ; 
ted  oar  ancestors  followed  it,  in  repressing  the  violence  of  tyrants  by  force 
rf  arms.  It  is  a  law  not  proper  to  the  Scots  only,  but  one  common  to  ail 
tattoos  and  people  In  well  instituted  governments.  To  pass  over  the  famoos 
sties  of  Athens,  Sparta,  Rome,  and  Venice,  who  never  soffered  this  right  to 
*  taken  from  them,  hut  with  their  liberty  itself;  even  in  those  times  wherein 
oppression  and  tyranny  were  most  triumphant  in  the  Roman  government ;  if 
uiy  good  man  was  chosen  emperor,  he  counted  it  his  glory  to  confess  himself 
oferior  la  tho  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  subject  to  the  law.  For  Trajan, 
rbea  he  delivered  a  sword,  according  to  custom,  to  the  governor  of  a  certain 
sty,  is  reported  to  have  said :— •  Use  It  either  for  mo  or  against  me,  as  I  shall 
Itscrve/  Bven  Theodosios,  a  good  emperor  in  bad  times,  would  have  It 
eft  recorded  amonrat  bis  sanctions  and  laws,  as  a  speech  worthy  of  a  monarchy 
tad  greater  than  his  dominion  itself,  to  confess,  '  that  be  was  inferior  to  the 
awt.'  Nay,  even  the  most  barbarous  per  pie,  who  had  little  notion  of  civil 
ife(  had,  however,  a  sense  and  knowledge  of  this,  as  the  history  of  all  nations, 
ied  common  observation,  will  shew.  But,  not  to  insist  on  obsolete  examples, 
1 ahal!  sottco  to  mention  two  within  our  own  memory.  Of  late,  Christiern, 
ring  of  Denmark,  for  his  cruelty,  was  forced  oot  of  the  kingdom,  with  all  bis 
•miry ;  which  surely  Is  a  greater  punishment  than  our  people  ever  inflicted 
ipoo  any  of  their  kings ;  for  they  never  visited  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon 
heir  eaidren.  With  regard  to  hfan,  bo  was  deservediy  punished,  after  a  siu- 
raiar  manner,  as  the  monster  of  his  age,  for  all  kind  of  wickedness.  But 
that  did  tho  another  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  do  to  deserve  perpetual  inv» 
Hisonmcnt?  She  was  a  woman  in  the  tower  of  her  age,  and  her  husband 
lied  young,  oven  in  the  very  prune  of  life ;  now  it  was  reported  that  she  had 
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a  mind  to  marry  again ;  she  was  not  accused  of  any  erhue,  but  of  a 
allowable  intemperance,  (as  the  severe  Catos  of  the  age  express 
and  of  forming  an  hooonrable  connexion,  approved  by  thetwi  ofGoJssaaan 
If  the  calamity  of  our  queen  be  compared  with  that  of  Cbrittierasf  Dteavc 
she  is  not  less  an  offender,  to  go  no  farther ,  bat  she  has  beet  wort  unie- 
ratcly  proceeded  against  and  punished.  If,  however,  she  be  oaufaanotia 
Joan  of  Austria,  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Charles,  what  did  last  star  huh 
do,  but  desire,  as  far  as  she  lawfully  might,  a  gratification  allowed  by  ur  lev 
and  a  remedy  necessary  for  her  age?  Yet,  though  ao  Innocent wenst,  ta 
suffered  that  punishment  of  which  our  queen,  convicted  of  laeaigactti 
now  complains.  The  murder  of  her  lawful  husband,  and  her  flkgal  i 
wilb  a  public  parricide,  have  now  the  same  intercessors,  •bo,  ia 
the  king,  did  inflict  the  punishment  due  to  wicked  men  on  tat 
But  here  they  remembered  not  what  the  examples  of  their  aaotifan 
them  to ;  neilbcr  are  they  mindful  of  that  eternal  law,  by  which  oar  asfcat  w> 
genitors,  even  from  the  first  beginning  of  kingdoms,  have  resuuiatd  the  «» 
lence  of  tyraots.  And,  in  our  present  case,  what  have  we  does  ware,  tan 
trod  in  the  steps  of  so  many  kingdoms  and  free  nations,  and  m  addled  cat' 
arbitrary  spirit,  which  claimed  a  power  above  law  !  And  jet  we  hate  au 
done  it  with  the  same  severity  that  our  ancestors  used  in  tie  like  kind:  ur 
they  never  would  have  suffered  any  one  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  tad  4 
notorious  crime,  to  escape  capital  punishment  If  we  had  imitated  then.  •» 
should  have  been  as  free  from  fear  of  danger,  as  from  the  trouble  of  ealawo*- 
tors ;  and  this  may  be  easily  known  by  the  demand  of  oar  adtersuvt 
How  often  have  they  accused  and  arraigned  us  before  iieighboariaf  aowi 
tates?  What  nations  do  they  not  solicit,  and  stir  up  against  as!  What  *» 
they  desire  by  this  importunity  ?  Is  it  only  that  the  conlroversv  aai  w 
decided  by  law  and  equity  ?  We  never  refused  that  condition ;  aad  on 
would  never  accept  of  it,  though  it  was  often  offered  them.  What  taa \4» 
they  desire?  Even  this,  that  wc  should  arm  t) rants  with  pobhe  aetaanr*. 
who  are  manifestly  guilty  of  the  most  notorious  wickedness,  who  art  siuawi 
with  the  spoils  of  their  subjects,  besmeared  with  the  blood  of  kings,  aed  an 
at  the  destruction  of  all  good  men;  that  wc  should  set  up  those ev»  ** 
lives  who  are  found  actors  in  the  parricide,  and  much  suspected  of  acne** 
original  planners  of  it,  without  acquittiog  themselves  in  a  judiciary  waj ;  aw* 
yet  we  have  gratified  their  request,  more  than  the  custom  of  our  eseswi.Of 
severity  of  the  law,  or  the  distribution  of  equal  justice,  would  anew.  Tarn 
is  nothing  more  frequently  celebrated,  nor  more  diligently  handles'  to ** 
writers  of  our  history,  than  our  punishment  of  evil  kings.  And  aawapi  *» 
many  wicked  governors,  who  c? er  felt  the  like  lenity  of  angry  ssajff**  u 
inflicting  punishment,  as  we  have  used  in  punishing  our  king's  mother.  fr*<| 
evidently  guilty  of  the  greatest  crime  I  What  ruler  convicted  of  soce  as «■>**; 
had  ever  power  given  to  substitute  a  son,  or  kinsman,  in  his  or  >*?  ****, 
To  whom,  in  such  circumstances,  was  the  liberty  ever  granted,  to asesist**** 
guardians  they  pleased  to  the  succeeding  king  ?  And  in  the  sbjuranss  •*  w 
kingdom,  who  can  complain  of  any  hard  usage  ?  A  young  woman.  asia*  » 
support  the  load  of  government,  and  tossed  by  the  storms  of  unsettled  ■»■* 
sent  letters  to  the  nobility  to  free  beer  from  that  rule,  which  was  **  *?£ 
some  to  her  as  it  was  honourable.  This  was  granted  her.  8he  dca*w»* 
the  government  might  be  transferred  from  her  to  ber  son :  and  this  rtj** 
was  also  assented  to.  She  next  wished  to  have  the  naming  of  P*^Z 
who  might  rule  the  state  till  ber  son  came  of  age :  and  it  was  not  *£?*", 
as  she  desired;  but,  that  the  thing  might  have  more  authority,  **•. •Jt,,,. 
referred  to  the  estates  in  parliament,  who  voted,  that  all  was  **$¥£. 
formed,  and  in  good  order ;  and  they  confirmed  it  by  an  net,  than  •**\\j, 
cannot  bo  a  more  saored  or  firm  obligation.  But  it  is  alleged,  that  ••** 
done  in  prison,  U  to  be  taken,  not  as  done  willingly,  but  by  €09$uV§kt: 
fear  of  death ;  and  so  many  other  things  which  men  are  forced  to  do  M  *  ^ 
are  wont,  as  they  ought,  to  go  for  nothing.  However,  though  thU  r*' 
fear,  as  sometimes,  not  without  reason,  it  is  admitted  by  the  jusp** " 

not  always  infer  -  * — for  abolishing  a  publio  act  once  *«*•  m  *  J 

)Maw.    If  am  r  into  hU  adversary  for  bin  own  sdtssW' 
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••>  the  plaintiffextorts  more  from  the  defendant  than  ever  be  ooald  legally  obtain ; 
there  is  a  remedy  provided,  and  very  justly,  for  no  one  should  be  forced  by 
compulsion  to  do  what  is  prejudicial  to  himself.    But  it  is  otherwise,  if  a 
guilty  conscience  creates  a  fear  to  itself,  out  of  an  expectation  of  a  deserved 
liQnisemeat,  to  avoid  which,  the  offender  assents  to  some  certain  conditions. 
Tbu  fear  carries  with  it  no  jost  cause  to  rescind  public  acts ;  for  otherwise, 
ibe  more  wicked  a  person  is,  so  much  the  easier  retreat  be  might  have  to  the 
sanctuary  of  the  law:  and  then  the  remedies  found  out  for  the  relief  of  the 
innocent,  would  be  transferred  to  indemnify  the  guilty.    Besides,  the  laws 
themselves,  the  avengers  of  wrongs,  instead  of  being  a  refuge  to  good  men, 
wbeo  vexed  by  the  improbity  of  the  bad,  would  be  an  unjust  shelter  to  the 
evil,  when  apprehensive  of  merited  punishment    But  this  alleged  fear,  let 
it  be  what  it  may,  in  what  respect  baa  it  made  the  condition  of  the  queen 
worse  !    The  title  of  royal  dignity,  and  the  administration  of  the  government, 
bate  been  long  since  taken  from  her  by  parliament ;  and  being  reduced  to 
privacy,  she  lived  an  uncertain  life,  which  she  owed  to  the  people's  mercy 
■ore  man  to  ber  own  innocence.    When,  therefore,  she  was  divested  of  the 
kingdom,  what  did  she  lose  by  ber  fear?  her  dominion  had  been  at  an  end 
before,  and  she  only  threw  off  the  empty  name  of  ruler ;  which  might  lawfully 
bave  been  extorted  from  her  against  her  will,  instead  of  parting  with  it 
»f  ber  own  accord ;  whereby  she  redeemed  the  residue  of  her  life,  the 
nark  of  her  infamy,  and  the  perpetual  foor  of  Imminent  dissolution,  which 
is  worse  than  death  itself,  only  by  the  laying  down  the  shadow  of  a  mere 
title  tad  name.    And  therefore  I  wonder  that,  on  this  bead,  no  one  dis- 
covers the  prevarication  of  the  queen's  delegates,  and  of  her  ambassa. 
tori.   For  they,  who  desire  that  what  was  done  in  prison  by  the  oueen  may 
be  rescinded,  ask  this  also,  that  she  may  be  restored  to  that  place  irom  which 
die  complains  she  was  ejected  throogb  fear.    And  what  is  that  place  to  which 
ibey  so  earnestly  desire  she  should  be  restored  ?    She  bath  been  removed 
from  governing  the  kingdom,  and  from  all  public  administration,  and  left  to 
the  punishment  of  the  law.    Now,  these  goodly  advocates  would  have  ber 
tstored  to  the  necessity  of  pleading  for  herself  in  a  cause  which  is  as  mani* 
tst  as  it  is  fool  and  detestable ;  or  rather,  it  being  already  proved,  that  she 
should  safer  just  punishment  for  the  same,  ft  And  whereas  now  she  enjoys 
MHse  ease  in  the  compassion  of  her  relations,  and,  for  so  black  an  offence,  is 
Kit  ia  the  worst  condition  of  life,  they  would  again  cast  her  into  the  tempos- 
•©as  hurry  of  a  new  judgment ;  she  having  no  better  hope  of  ber  safety,  than 
&e  can  gather  from  the  condemnation  of  so  many  former  kings,  who  bave 
*co  called  before  tribunals  to  answer  for  themselves.    But  because  our 
4' entries  seditiously  boast,  in  order  to  trouble  the  minds  of  the  simple, 
sat  the  majesty  of  good  kings  is  impaired,  and  their  authority  almost  vili- 
*d,  if  tyrants  are  punished ;  let  us  see  what  weight  there  is  in  this  pretence. 
>o  the  contrary,  we  may  rather  judge,  that  there  is  nothing  more  honourable 
or  the  societies  and  assemblies  of  the  good,  than  to  be  freed  from  the  eontav 
ioQ  of  the  bad*    Who  ever  thought,  that  the  senate  of  Rome  incurred  any 
:*ilt  by  the  punishment  of  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  or  Catiline?  Valerius  Asia* 
kvs,  when  the  soldiers  mutinied  for  the  killing  of  Caligula,  and  cried  out  to 
jww,  «•  Who  was  the  author  of  a  fact  so  audacious  r  answered  from  an  emi- 
wr e  where  be  stood, "  I  wish  I  could  truly  say,  I  did  it ;"— so  much  majesty 
acre  was  ia  that  free  speech  of  one  private  man,  that  the  wild  soldiers  were 
'J  it  presently  pacified  and  quieted.    When  Junius  Brutos  defeated  the  con- 
piracy  made  for  bringing  back  the  tyrants  into  the  city  of  Rome,  he  did  not 
biak  that  Ms  family  was  defiled  by  a  severe  execution,  but  that,  by  the 
Joed  of  his  children,  the  stain  was  rather  washed  away  from  the  Roman 
ability.    Bid  the  imprisonment  of  Christiern  of  Denmark  detract  any  thing 
ma  the  commendation  of  the  succeeding  monarch  of  the  same  name  ?    Did 
taioderhim  from  being  accounted  the  best  of  kings  in  his  time?    Por  a 
oble  mind,  that  is  supported  by  its  own  virtue,  doth  neither  increase  by  the 
lory,  nor  is  lessened  by  the  infamy,  of  another.    But  to  let  these  things  pass, 
' i  as  return  to  the  proof  of  the  crime.    I  think  we  have  abundantly  answered 
*  qacetVs  desire ;  which  was,  that  we  should  shew  ber  such  strengthening 
ad  convincing  proofs  for  what  we  have  done,  that  she  might  be  satisfied  in 
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isteess  of  oar  cause ;  and  also  be  able  to  inform  oiWit,  whs 
what  we  could  say  for  ourselves.  As  for  the  kiss/s  staidet,  the  aao>« 
ietbod,  and  the  causes  of  it,  nave  been  so  fully  declared  by  the  esri  «.' 
ay,  aad  bis  associates  in  the  embassy,  tbat  they  mast  swans  be  dssr  t 
xact  judgment  of  the  queen,  and  those  who  vera  delegates'  hf  kr  v 
that  affair.  In  regard  to  what  is  objected  to  ast  as  bisseewcrisy. saw 
ime,  we  bsve  shewn,  that  it  is  according  to  the  divine  law,  sad  am  i» 
iw  of  nature,  which  too  is  ia  some  measure  divine;  besides,  H  it 
to  our  own  country  laws  and  customs;  neither  is  it 
j  of  other  nations,  who  have  the  semblance  of  any  goad  aad  jest 
amongst  them.  Seeing  then  that  our  cause  is  justified  by  el  aw 
rs  of  divine  and  human  laws ;  and  tbat  the  examples  of  se  away  w» 
idgments  of  so  many  people,  and  the  punishment  of  tyrants, 
:c  no  such  novelty  or  injustice  in  our  cause,  but  that  the 
t  readily  subscribe  to  it ;  and  persuade  others,  that,  in  this 
d  think  no  otherwise  of  us,  than  tbat  we  nave  carried 
ul  subjects  and  good  Christians." 

'hese  were  the  allegations  which  we  thought  it  to  make  ia  defease  ef«> 
r,  which  we  .committed  to  writing,  and  read  them  on  the  last  deycf  Fev 
',  before  those  grave  and  learned  persons,  whom  the  quote  had  eanamw. 
ofer  with  vs  on  this  subject.  The  nest  day,  which  was  the  first  of  Uwct 
fain  went  in  the  morning  to  court,  to  learn  now  she  rcMsbsd  ear  enww. 
v  hat  judgment  she  made  of  the  whole  cause;  but,  because  an  taw  u» 
as  geiag  to  her  country  boose  at  Greenwich,  which  ia  about  Ihiat  aaw 
r  London,  we  had  no  opportunity  to  sneak  with  her ;  aad  taansMt  •» 
to  the  chief  of  the  council,  who  at  first  were  appointed  te  btsr  a* 
with  us.  They  told  ns,  that  the  queen,  though  she  had  very  ante  nan 
on  account  of  her  journey,  and  other  business,  bad  yet  read  aw  ana* 
which  had  not  produced  a  fall  conviction  in  her  mind,  that  ear  oaw 
so  just,  as  that  she  could  approve  it  without  scrapie;  ants  sum  ** 
ed  us  to  go  to  the  second  thing  at  first  proposed  to  sis,  whim  cm.  a 
>ot  some  way  whereby  this  dispute  might  be  ended  upon  seme  svrinwr 
itions.  To  this  we  replied,  that  we  were  not  sent  from  bane  am  ■ 
lited  commission,  but  one  that  was  circumscribed  within  eertsmssss* 
At  we  had  no  freedom  to  enter  into  any  debate  at  all,  of  waste**  a 
fast  diminish  the  authority  of  our  king ;  aad  that  even  if  sees  a  men 
teen  offered  us,  we  should  have  been  unwilling  te  accept  it,  ar  w  ask 
f  it  when  allowed  to  do  so. 

letters  steading  thus,  the  queen  being  at  Greenwich,  and  ossssto  • 
on,  we  sent  some  of  our  number  down  te  her,  rirsirisnj  to  knee  seufci 
ad  any  thing  more  to  say  te  as ;  and  that,  if  not,  we  might  safesswe 
home,  there  to  consult,  as  well  as  we  could,  the  good  of  ewesiav* 
>or  own  private  concerns ;  and  that,  if  there  were  nay  thins;  ia  east  « 
t  gratify  her  majesty,  we  were  willing  to  snow  our  ol 
•ct ;  nay,  that  we  should  take  more  opportunity  to  do  so  at 
ould  nave  ia  the  dominions  of  another.  This  demand  pi 
sons  to  appear  at  court  on  the  6th  of  March.  When  we 
luecn's  presence,  she  mightily  blamed  our  stiffness  in 
on,  aad  for  so  pertinaciously  shunning  a  dispute,  or  rather  a 
t  a  matter  which  much  concerned  our  security.  She  also  easel  ehsj 
tratioa  of  her  mind  and  will  against  the  king,  and  theee  who  snmtne* 
■use.  We  urged,  that  the  justness  of  our  cause  had  been  ctsertj  tern* 
ired  before.  She  answered,  that  she  was  not  satisfied  in  her  asal  •  * 
xamples  and  arguments  that  bad  been  produced  by  as;  setose?,  u* 
un  I  wholly  ignorant  of  such  questions,  as  having  passed  sane  si  si 
tt  time  ia  the  study  of  the  law.  But,  added  she,  although  yea  be  h*i 
mined  to  meke  no  other  proposal  for  your  king's  sasety  and  year  «•*> ' 
d  have  yoe,  at  least,  eater  into  another  confe ranee  wish  the  chef  sf  •' 
cil,  who  treated  with  you  about  these  things  before.  We  saw** 
we  were  not  at  all  so  firmly  wedded  teoar  own  opiates*,  at  stsi e> 
ig  to  hear  any  good  expedient,  that  might  be  csfared  by  bee,  a?  he  a** 
s ;  but  ever  with  this  proviso,  that  no  alteration  should  he  sssai  ■  "' 
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wtsent  state  of  the  Unsworn ;  nor  any  diminution  at  fell  pf  the  royal  authority, 
6r  epon  those  two  heads  wo  neither  oooM  nor  would  admit  the  least  consul* 
etiooor  debate. 

"The  tollowiug  day,  we  went  dowa  again,  as  screed  upon,  to  the  royal 
niece,  aod  entered  into  a  conference  with  her  uiajesty^  counsellors,  where  many 
iroposals  were  made  to  decide  the  eontrorersy  between  the  kins;  and  queen, 
oaecrningtbe  title  to  tbe  government.  We  now,  because  the  reasons  were 
way,  and  concerned  matters  of  great  importance  on  both  sides,  desired  that 
be  tame  might  be  presented  to  as  in  writing,  and  time  allowed  as  for  the  cousi- 
iersuooof  things  of  sach  great  eoasequence.  To  this  they  very  willingly  acceded, 
(far  first  consulting  the  qoeen  on  the  subject.  When  we  had  read  them  all 
irer  in  order,  the  matters  proposed  seemed  so  difficult  to  as,  so  derogatory 
o  the  power  of  the  king,  and  so  fsr  exceeding  the  limits  of  our  embassy  and 
eaMnisaion,  that  we  neither  oooid,  would,  nor  durst,  touch  upon  them.  The 
lev  alter,  Robert  Pitcairn  was  sent  to  court  with  the  following  answer : '  That 
•eh  matters  properly  belonged  to  the  decision  of  all  the  estates,  and  were  not 
o  be  settled  by  so  small  a  number  of  persons.'  H  e  also  carried  our  answer  to 
br  council,  who,  tbe  day  before,  which  was  the  Wife  of  March,  had  desired  to 
ate  the  whole  in  writing.  He  also  requested  of  the  queen,  that  as  we  had 
tettled  all  points  within  tbe  bounds  of  our  commission,  we  might  have  liberty 
n  retain  home.  Ten  days  after  this,  we  had  liberty  to  attend  the  queen, 
rbe  delegates  of  tbe  council,  who,  from  our  first  coming,  were  appointed  to 
rest  with  us,  were  very  urgent  that  we  would  yet  confer  with  them,  about 
lading  out  some  remedies  to  compose  the  differences.  They  used  many  argu- 
aests  far  that  purpose,  stating  that,  if  war  from  abroad  should  be  added  to 
he  troubles  at  home,  our  labours,  dangers,  and  difficulties,  would  be  in- 
vrased,  especially  as  we  were  not  able  to  extricate  ourselves  by  our  own  native 
orees.  But  we  persisted  in  our  resolution,  and  would  hearken  to  no  offer  of 
iwommodntfun  which  tended  to  lessen  the  king's  authority ;  and  thus  the 
vnferease  ended.  On  the  90th  of  March,  we  were  seat  for  again  to  court, 
tad  being  commanded  to  appear  before  the  queen,  she  spoke  in  the  fol* 
oviag  manner:  That  she  and  her  oouneil  hud  weighed  our  answers,  by 
■tteh  she  understood  that  none  but  a  supreme  council,  or  parliament,  of 
Scotland,  consisting  of  nil  the  estates,  could  give  a  certain  answer  to  her 
leoaads;  and,  thereupon,  she  had  found  out  a  way  how  to  leave  the  matter 
wire  as  she  found  it,  and  that  too  by  an  honest  pretence.  She  was  informed, 
hat  there  was  shortly  to  be  a  convention  of  all  the  estates  of  Scotland ;  that 
»e  should  go  thither,  with  ber  best  wishes  for  our  safety ;  *»d  that  we  should 
there  rndenvour  to  have  an  equal  number  of  both  parties  chosen,  to  examine 
the  ground  of  the  difference  between  them ;  and  that  she  also  would  send 
nbassadors  thither,  who  should  join  their  endeavours  to  promote  a  peace. 
la  the  mean  time,  she  requested  that  the  conferences  might  be  resumed,  till 
the  dispute  was  brought  to  a  Anal  Issue.  She  also  said,  that  she  would  oou- 
br  aim  the  ambassadors  of  the  Scottish  queen,  and  persuade  them,  if  she 
scald,  to  assent  to  the  measure.  But  when  it  was  mentioned  to  them,  they 
rieased  themselves,  by  saying,  that  they  could  determine  nothing  on  that 
*»<J,  without  consulting  their  mistress ;  for  which  purpose  tbey  would  write  to 
*w,  and  know  nor  pleasure.  We  pressed  bard  to  have  our  promised  pass. 
pots,  to  return;  but  were  desired  to  have  a  little  patience,  till  an  answer  had 
«ea  received  from  tbe  queen  of  Sootand  to  the  bishop  of  Ross,  and  tbe  rest 
«*  her  ambassadors,  and  then  we  should  receive  our  dismission.  We  re- 
pealed our  request,  but  without  effect,  though  we  tdd  tbe  queen  of  England 
that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  bishop  of  Ross,  neither  was  our  embassy 
)»  aim ;  that  we  bud  finished  what  we  came  for,  and  wondered  why  the  bishop 
*hooW  retard  our  Journey,  especially  since  so  many  tumults  were  raised  in 
»cr  absence,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  king's  party.  But  though  our 
»*porUmlty  almost  exceeded  the  bounds  of  good  manners,  we  could  oot  pre* 
»»H ;  for  the  matter  was  deferred  from  day  Id  dsy,  till  too  last  of  March,  and 
'km  the  queen  returned  to  liondon.    The  things  which  were  debated  in  par. 

~>ad  no 


iiuaent  for  three  days  after,  employed  the  queen  so  much,  that  she  hi 
Hiere  to  eonsider  of  foreign  mutters.    But  on  the  4th  of  April  she  sent  for 
m,  sad  excused  tbe  delay.    She  told  us,  that  our  king's  wether  had,  by  her 
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lettert,  severely  rebuked  her  ambassadors  for  their  pi 
in  descending  to  debate  her  eaose  after  that  saaaoer;  aad  iauiisn.  t» 
qneen  said,  seeing  they  are  so  averse  to  the  peace,  which  I  propand,  1  *i. 
detaio  you  no  longer ;  bat  if  she  repent  of  her  present  tnalhnrali  af  van : 
have  some  hopes,  and  shall  take  the  coarse  pointed  oat  by  aw,  I  •>  ma 
doubt  but  yoa,  for  yoar  part,  will  perform  yoor  doty.  Thus  we  west  i 
folly  dismissed,  and,  on  the  8th  of  April,  we  began  oar  journey 
own  country/' 

Such  was  the  account  given  at  Stirling,  before  Um  convention  of  tat < 
by  the  ambassadors,  whose  eare  and  diligence  met  with  awiverssJ 
tion.  Other  matters  were  adjourned  to  the  1st  of  May,  at  which  tame  •  sv 
liament  was  summoned  to  meet.  Meanwhile,  both  parties  exerts*  t*» 
selves,  one  to  promote,  the  other  to  hinder,  the  sitting  of  that  aasgw* 
The  wisest  senators  were  of  opinion,  that  the  queen  of  England  weak)  ar*" 
suffer  her  sister  of  Scotland  to  leave  her  kingdom,  as  foreseeing  hsw  aunr 
ous  it  would  otherwise  be  to  all  Britain.  In  the  mean  tie*,  sjcanat  v» 
made  by  some  individuals,  of  demanding  the  Scottish  king  as  a  hsstart  *-' 
his  mother,  rather  with  the  hope  of  preventing  than  effecting  areessenaa* 
but  there  were  still  some  powerful  men  in  Elizabeth's  council,  whs  *«nv 
favoored  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  party.  These  were  desirous  that  the  ***-• 
of  Scotland  should  be  restored ;  whereby  the  adverse  faction  aught,  is  u» 
be  broken  or  diminished,  that  so  they  might  obtain  that  from  thaw  by  awr* 
sity,  which  they  found  could  not  he  gained  otherwise.  Nor  did  they  *au 
but  that  the  matter  would  come  to  this  point,  when  the  rebels  wets  taw** 
with  money  and  other  necessaries  for  war  from  France;  while  the  rm«» 
had  their  eyes  only  on  the  queen  of  England,  who,  at  the  iKjgiaaiar  aw 
them  large  promises,  upon  being  made  acquainted  with  the  aria*  m  » 
queen,  that  she  would  take  a  special  care  of  the  king  and  kingdom  a!  **• 
land.  Neither  could  the  French  monarch  well  bring  about  Me  desigat  Bt  »'■ 
willing,  indeed,  that  the  queen  of  Scotland  should  be  restored,  but  net  oat* 
king  should  be  put  into  English  hands ;  and  hearing  that  the  Nerit*  Unr 
was  not  only  strong,  but  bent  upon  innovations,  be  cherished  heats  net  v 
royal  exile  might  in  time  escape  oat  of  prison  privately,  or  ha  ddhm*  » 
Howard's  means.    Thus  stood  the  state  of  Britain  at  that  time. 

Morton  having  given  a  good  account  of  his  embassyto  theooov emtioaaiSafb* 
returned  to  his  own  house,  about  four  miles  from  Edinburgh.    TV  tat  **•* 
of  more  forces,  he  had  a  company  of  one  bandied  foot,  nod  a  few  hsvee. »  ran 
his  premises,  and  defend  himself,  in  ease  the  inhabitants  of  HbmhaifsaW 
attempt  any  outrage.    In  the  mean  time,  the  queen's  party  were  swsan  » 
thtt  town,  where  they  set  guards  in  all  convenient  places;  nod  exarad  ace 
selves  to  the  utmost,  to  exclude  the  regent,  nod  to  hinder  the  snaanv,  •*»* 
parliament,  which  had  been  summoned  to  be  held  there.    Upon  thk  H« 
ton,  as  the  regent  had  ordered,  despatched  twenty  horse,  and  about  am*'1 
foot,  the  rest  having  passes  to  go  abroad  for  forage,  to  Lerta,  whs  aw*  «• 
make  a  public  proclamation  there,  Edinburgh  being  nmseasd  saw* 
that  no  man,  under  penalty  of  capital  punishment,  should  assist  tat  itW» 
by  land  or  sea,  either  with  provisions,  arms,  or  other  wares*  aw* 
Morton,  knowing  his  men  to  be  inferior  to  the  soldiers  of  lbs  am.  "* 
the  foot  about  another  way,  which  was  covered  by  a  hill  from  let  «*»■■ 
the  dty,  called  Arthur's  seat,  while  the  horse  passed  near  the  wslb  * 
gates,  from  whence  not  a  man  of  the  enemy  moved  oat     Arm?  reel* 
the  proclamation  at  Leith,  they  had  not  the  some  good  foitaas  sa  *r 
return ;  for  the  foot  refused  to  march  back  the  same  way  they  ease,  htf  r 
turned,  against  the  will  of  the  horsemen,  near  the  gates  of  the  city,  ami  * 
passed  with  them  under  the  walla,  with  an  intent  to  try  the  mat  art  •<  + : 
own  party,  as  well  as  that  of  their  enemies ;  when,  on  a  sadden,  a  sntj " 
made  from  one  of  the  gates.    At  first,  they  fought  bravely,  but  at  In*.  *** 
of  the  city  were  forced  to  retire  in  disorder  within  the  walla,  and  ikswfi  *" 
suffered  little  loss,  it  easily  appeared  that  they  were  inferior  in  vaster,  •*» 
ever  advantage  they  had  in  numbers.    The  regent  being  onpinparri  wav 
the  town,  and  having  little  time,  by  the  sadden  sitting  of  the  paint—* 
bring  any  cannon  thither,  thought  it  best  to  desist  from  force,  and  ta  b*  * 
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>t/Uainent  without  the  gate  of  Edinburgh ;  for  the  length  of  that  city  exceed 
•x  its  breadth,   they  who   first  compassed  it  with  a  wall,  left  a  great 
tart  of  it  in  the  suburbs;  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  the  fall  privileges 
if  citizens,  equally  with  the  others.    There  the  convention  was  held ;  for  the 
•wycrs  rave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  it  was  no  great  matter  in  what  part  of 
be  city  it  met.    In  this  parliament  were  declared  traitors,  the  chief  of  those 
rbo  held  oat  the  castle,  especially  such  of  them  as,  in  the  consciousness  of 
heir  railt  of  the  murder  of  the  king  and  regent,  bad  avoided  trial.    When 
be  rebels  found  themselves  condemned  by  an  act  of  parliament,  the  judg- 
neot  of  which  court  is  of  very  great  authority,  they  feared  lest  the  common- 
it  y,  which  usually  are  inclined  to  favour  the  nobility,  should  be  alienated 
rom  them ;  and,  therefore,  they  also  resolved,  with  the  number  they  had  there, 
u  form  a  convention  of  their  own.    Few  appeared  therein  who  had  any  right  to 
etc  and  of  them  some  ceased  soon  to  attend  the  assembly ;  while  others  pre- 
fated  themselves  but  as  spectators  only,  and  abstained  from  all  judiciary 
ctj.     Under  these  circumstances,  having  neither  a  sufficient  number  of 
'oices,  nor  being  assembled  in  due  time,  nor  according  to  ancient  custom, 
tt,  that  they  might  make  show  of  a  lawful  number,  two  bishops,  and  some 
ithers  who  were  absent,  a  circumstance  never  heard  of  before,  sent  in  their 
eies  in  writing.    At  this  time  the  guns  of  the  castle  were  fired  continually 
ipoa  the  place  where  the  nobility  were  assembled ;  and  though  the  bullets 
>fteo  fell  amongst  crowds  of  people,  yet  they  neither  killed  nor  wounded  so 
ftscb  as  one  man.    There  were  but  few  condemned  in  either  convention ;  and 
»th  parties  appointed  another  meeting  to  be  held  in  August,  one  at  Stirling, 
be  other  at  Edinburgh.    When  the  assembly  was  dismissed,  neither  party 
tucked  the  other,  so  that  there  was  a  kind  of  trace  as  it  were  by  common 
count    Upon  this,  the  greatest  part  of  the  soldiers  that  were  with  Morton, 
tier  pressed  men,  went  away  to  their  own  homes.    They  who  kept  the 
own.  knowing  that  Morton  had  now  but  a  small  party  for  his  guard,  and  being 
'illiag  also  to  gain  some  reputation  for  their  former  ignominious  repulse, 
cot  oat  two  hundred  and  twenty  musketeers,  and  one  hundred  horse,  carry* 
H  two  brass  field-pieces  along  with  them.    Their  intention  was,  either  to 
wo  the  town  of  Dalkeith,  where  Morton  then  was,  or,  if  that  did  not  suo- 
red,  to  frighten  the  enemy,  and  keep  him  within  the  town.    But  the  main 
sject  of  the  enterprise  was  ostentation,  resolving,  if  they  effected  their  pur* 
«*c,  to  make  their  boast  of  it  all  over  the  country.    They  shewed  themselves, 
»ell  seeootred,  on  a  hill  over  against  Dalkeith ;  upon  which,  those  of  the 
bee  being  alarmed,  hastened  immediately  at  the  cry  of  arms.    The  people  of 
I ortoa  drew  oat  presently,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  foot,  and  about 
ixty  korsc,  and  having  gained  the  summit  of  an  opposite  hill,  descended  from 
hesee  into  the  valley,  where  they  stood  over  against  them  ready  for  battle. 
*eje  archers  advanced,  and  skirmished  on  both  sides,  and  there  was  a  slight 
•set ;  but  the  rebels,  who  expected  to  find  their  enemies  unprepared,  being  dis- 
ppoiated  of  their  hopes,  marched  back  in  as  entire  a  body  as  they  could,  to  reco- 
er  the  city.    In  the  eagerness  of  their  retreat,  and  while  pressing  close  upon 
f*  toother,  they  came  to  Craig  miliar  castle,  situated  almost  in  the  midway 
ctveeu  Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith.     There,  a  few  of  Morton's  foot,  who  had 
sued  by  the  castle  privately  on  the  other  side,  rose  out  of  their  am- 
«*h,  and  attacked  the  body  of  the  enemy,  in  the  strait  passare  of  the  road, 
rstch  lay  between  them,  and  so  disordered  their  ranks,  and  pot  them  to 
MchL    They  who  kept  garrison  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  perceiving  from 
ke  birher  grounds,  that  their  men  were  flying  toward  them,  seat  out  eighteen 
one  and  thirty  foot  to  relieve  them ;  with  which  reinforcement  they  rallied, 
sd  the  king's  horse  being  fewer  in  number  by  one-half,  and  not  able  to  ca- 
ve the  notion,  retreated  in  as  much  baste  as  tbey  had  hitherto  pursued. 
se  foot  were  in  a  manner  useless  on  both  sides,  owing  to  the  heavy  rain  that 
rfl  suddenly  at  that  time.     In  the  pursuit  of  Morton's  men,  more  were 
nwaded  than  slain ;  hut  they  lost  about  twenty-six,  who  were  taken  prison- 
« ;  while,  on  the  part  of  the  rebels,  there  were  more  slain,  and  fewer  taken, 
kt  one  accident  did  almost  equal  the  loss  of  both  parties.    Those  who  came 
wa  Edinburgh  brought  with  them  n  barrel  of  gunpowder;  and,  as  the  sol* 
**•  in  haste,  and  careicssly,  went  to  take  out  tome  powder,  a  spark  of  fire 
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foil  into  it,  and  blew  it  ep,tasomeefctlmt 

Melvil  the  coMMuxler  of  the  foot,  and  many  other  soldiers, 

and  burnt,  that  moat  of  then  died  in  n  few  days  after. 

While  these  transactions  were  going  on  about  Edtebergh, 
dined  to  neither  side ;  a  troop  of  Soots,  who  some  years  before  had  hhh  j 
Denmark  under  Michael  Wemyes,  n  noble,  virtaoue,  and  Jcarsii  t«*a; 
nan,  retaroed  to  their  own  country,  and  offered  their  services  to  at  Uc 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  townsmen,  who  would  willingly  have  nuan 
them  to  their  party.    They  had  a  little  time  allowed  them  to  visit  thav  fine* 
but,  assembling  on  the  day  appoioted,  they  were  informed  that  several  m? 
were  manned  by  the  rebels,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  taeav  Um 
was  aware  of  the  object,  and  taking  what  force  he  eoald  on  a  aurJem  et>-. 
witboot  acquainting  any  oae  with  bis  design,  be  went  so  suddenly  to  U* 
that  be  almost  surprised  them  before  they  got  on  board ;  bat  sixteen,  *fc«« 
not  make  haste  enough  to  launch  their  boat,  were  made  prisaatii  • '.« 
shore.    The  following  day,  not  being  able  to  do  it  sooner  on  s  cease!  a*  to 
tide,  he  procured  vessels,  either  to  follow  thorn,  or  to  iotercept  their  nan 
The  regent  being  made  acquainted  with  this  the  same  night,  speedily  eato 
some  irregular  troops,  and  hastened  to  the  left  shore  of  the  Forth,  to  ana 
the  rebels  on  their  landing ;  but  the  speed  of  the  Danish  soldiers  reaowui  am 
endeavours  needless,  for  the  greatest  part  of  them  got  on  hoard  a  lam  *• 
sel,  and  passed  safely  over.    The  remainder,  aboot  twenty-aix  ia  stsV 
who  were  ia  a  small  skiff,  were  taken,  and  brought  prisoners  to  a*  cmr 
After  this  actioa,  the  regent  returned  to  Stirling ;  but  Morton,  wearied  ait  •* 
labour  and  watching,  and  seised  with  n  colic,  was  confined  to  his  bat  is  U a 
Drary,  the  BngHshman,  who  bad  been  endeavouring  for  many  ears  to  etV. 
a  trace  between  the  factions,  could  In  the  end  accomplish  aatsmg ;  fcr  ■  * 
regent  would  yield  to  no  terms,  unless  the  places  which  had  beta  scans  *r 
fog  the  former  truce,  were  restored.    When  Drury  was  aboot  msVaart  * 
rebels,  as  if  in  respect  and  compliment  to  him,  drew  out  ail  the  sueex*  'i ' 
could  muster,  supposing  that,  whilst  Morton  was  sick,  they  shaaW  cur- 
frighten  their  enemies,  who  were  inferior  in  number  to  themselves,  sr  eW 
they  durst  fight  with  the  force  they  bad,  without  their  genera),  sack  tuc«" 
might  be  done  upon  them,  as  might  contribute  to  bring  the  war  to  s  aw*1" 
cooclasvon.    Morton,  being  informed  of  this  by  his  horsVgvards,  enaweW 
rose  from  bed,  and,  buckling  on  his  armour,  brought  up  ail  his  use  u  ■ 
neighbouring  WW,  about  four  hondred  paces  from  the  enemy,  where  at  irr 
them  in  readiness  for  the  attack.    Drury  rode  between  the  two  aiunr*.  « 
neatly  requesting  them  to  return  home,  and  not  break  off  all  hope  at  so»m- 
modatfon,  by  over-rash  and  haaty  counsels.    Upon  this,  they  both  apt**  t 
retreat ;  but  a  dispute  arose  aboot  who  should  march  off  first    Drary  ene» 
veered  to  compromise  this  difference  also,  by  proposing,  that  wheats,  aw 
standing  in  the  centre  betwixt  the  armies,  gave  a  sign,  both  sheeM  "■»- 
mence  their  retreat  at  the  same  moment.     Morton  expressed  ha  ••»* 
to  this  proposal ;  but  the  rebels  threatened,  that  anfosa  be  ictiestts  at»  * 
his  own  accord,  they  would  beat  him  shamefully  off  the  field;  aai naV* 
they  could  hardly  be  kept  from  advancing  towards  htm.    Oa  rtetruaj  ov 
answer,  Morton,  judging  that  he  had  already  given  Ml  aaliifanftaa  to  Dren 
and  the  English,  whom  he  was  loath  to  offend  at  this  time,  ami  uusM  rsar 
have  as  witnesses  of  his  moderation,  immediately  marched  agaaast  tat  cam* 
First,  his  horse  made  so  brisk  a  charge,  as  to  break  the  two  wiags;  sai  a* 
foot,  ia  the  attempt  to  charge  him,  were  routed  also.    Aa  the  gate  of  tst  w * 
street  was  narrow,  and  adoritted  bat  few  at  a  time,  many  were  tbwtee* 
many  were  trodden  under  foot,  and  numbers  were  taken,  none  smHsyu** 
anee,  except  a  small  party  of  foot,  who,  taking  advantage  of  a  «■***!£ 
again  rallied,  but,  at  the  first  ebarge,  ware  a  second  time  pat  la  fight.  1"" 
escape  into  the  city  was  so  eoafeeed,  that  the  guard  left  the  gates.  •"  * 
fled  to  the  castle ;  so  that  the  pursuers,  had  they  not  been  me  mtoat  et  P 
lege,  might  have  taken  the  town,  which  waa  left  entirely  unprotected,  i*"" 
fifty  of  the  rebels  were  kitted,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  taken  acissaert   •■" 
ander  Home  received  a  slight  wound  by  a  sail  from  his  ansae,  and  aus  •*• 
Gavin  Hamilton  was  killed;  James  Caiiea,  the  kiaamaaef  Beau}.**1 
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Mnmsederof  foot,  hid  himself  ie  a  poor  woman's  pantry,  bet  wu  discovered, 
od  convoyed  to  Lcith.  The  commoo  people,  when  they  saw  hiss,  rate  a 
rest  shoot;  and  it  plainly  appeared  that  nothiog  would  satisfy  them  hat  his 
rati ;  for,  in  the  former  civil  wars,  he  bad  been  a  cruel  and  rapacious  pran* 
rrrr.  He  was  also  infamous  in  bis  military  employment  in  France ;  and 
bra  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  were  at  variance,  be  promised  to 
trie  each  of  them ;  and,  accordingly,  took  their  money  to  raise  soldiers,  bat 
bf  ated  both.  Many  such  viilanoos  things  had  be  done ;  bat,  being  at  last 
ikeo,  to  the  great  joy  of  all,  he  was  led  forth  to  execution. 

The  townsmen  bavins;  rested  a  few  days,  recruited  their  forces,  and  again 
bcved  themselves  in  arms ;  after  which,  light  skirmishes  passed  between  the 
•rtici  almost  every  day,  with  various  success.  The  king's  party  were  the 
ro«t  courageous,  but  the  rebels  had  places  more  convenient  for  ambnshes ; 
ttides  which,  they  were  in  possession  of  a  high  castle,  from  whence  they 
mild  see  all  the  motions  of  their  enemies :  but  it  was  uncommon  for  them  to 
future  farther  from  the  city  than  the  ordnance  of  their  fortress  could  cons* 
laod.  The  regent  con  tinned  at  Leith,  watching  their  movements,  and  cot* 
inr,  off  all  supplies  from  them  by  sea ;  but  he  could  not  do  so  by  land,  on 
recent  of  the  extent  of  the  city,  and  the  unevenness  of  the  adjacent  places, 
■  the  turroonding  of  which,  many  opportunities  of  service  were  lost.  Whilst 
bc*e  operations  were  going  on  about  the  city,  a  French  ship  was  taken,  oon* 
Miog  powder,  ball,  with  a  few  small  brass  guns,  and  some  money,  to  the 
rbeli.  The  money  was  employed  in  paying  the  king's  troops ;  but  the  ball, 
under,  aad  part  of  the  cannon,  being  sent  with  little  or  no  guard  to  Stirling, 
p  the  river,  the  rebels,  having  intelligence  of  it,  procured  some  vessels  from 
>t»er  ports,  and  surprised  them ;  after  which,  as  they  were  not  able  to  carry 
heir  booty  to  the  castle,  they  sunk  it  in  the  river.  About  the  same  time, 
ooiher  smsll  ship  was  taken,  in  which  little  else  was  fouad  bat  letters  and 
-rxe  promises  of  assistance,  speedily  to  be  sent  from  France.  During  the 
«o  last  vears,  in  which  there  had  been  occasional  wars  in  Scotland,  the 
|oeen  of  England  on  behalf  of  the  royalists,  and  the  king  of  France  aad  the  Bog* 
itfc  papists  on  that  of  the  rebels,  sent  some  small  sums  of  money ;  bet  amused 
ben  more  with  promises,  rather  studying  that  the  party  which  they  respee* 
ivrly  supported,  might  not  be  conquered,  than  prove  victors.  Both  of  them 
erned  desirous  that  matters  should  be  brought  to  a  state  of  necessity  $  the 
Radish  qaeen,  that  the  Scots,  being  worn  out  by  their  divisions,  might  be 
•ifliag  to  send  their  king  into  England,  and  so  seem  to  depend  wholly  oa 
*r;  the  French  king,  that  the  rebels  might  surrender  Dumbarton  and  hVtin* 
*nra  to  him,  so  that,  by  possessing  those  two  commanding  garrisons  oa 
K>th  seas,  he  might  keep  the  Scots  always  ia  fear  of  bis  arms.  Bat  when  the 
ibentioo  of  the  qneen  appeared  desperate,  and  Dumbarton  castle  wee  lest, 
tii  motions  in  the  cause  of  the  rebels  began  to  slacken ;  and  he  was  not  will* 
a*,  now  the  kingdom  was  exhausted  by  domestic  seditions,  to  undertake  a 
ice  and  unnecessary  war,  for  the  sake  of  one  fortress  only ;  it  being  enough 
it  present,  he  thought,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  enemy's  heads. 

The  Soots  were  fully  resolved  not  to  give  up  their  king  to  the  English;  both 
»  account  of  eld  disputes,  as  also,  because  the  papists  there  were  so 
'trees;,  that  they  placed  all  their  hopes  in  his  death.  For,  they  thought,  if  ho 
*u  taken  out  of  the  way,  the  queen  of  England  weald  not  only  bo  weakened, 
tteiag  it  was  one  royal  life  alone  that  delayed  their  expectation ;  bat  the  queen 
rf  Scots  would  be  the  undoubted  heir  of  the  whole  island,  who,  by  her  mar* 
ri-CA  might  gratify  whom  she  pleased  with  the  regal  power,  and  so  be  of 
rast  moment  in  the  change  of  the  state  of  religion  throoch  all  Europe  Even 
»  the  English  court  there  were  some,  and  those  too  of  no  mean  rank,  who 
preferred  the  hopes  of  new  scenes  before  old  benefits.  But  many  of  the 
pniy-couacil  feared,  that  if  Elisabeth  should  be  eat  off  while  the  king  of 
Gotland  was  alive,  the  known  atrocity  of  the  Scottish  qaeen  might  diminish 
her  authority,  and  increase  the  power  of  her  son;  who,  out  of  an  abhorrence 
"f  tyranny,  would  be  thereby  endeared  more  to  the  English.  Upon  this,  the 
Eagiith  rebels  determined  to  destroy  both  their  own  qneen  and  the  king  of 
Krotlauds  but  as  they  did  not  dare  to  do  it  openly,  they  resolved  to 
phah  their  object  by  poison. 
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Matters  standing  thus  in  Scotland,  both  factions  prepared  themselves  an:" 
the  approaching  sitting  of  the  parliament    The  rebels  had  no  more  tfcea  ti 
of  the  lords  who  voted  with  them,  of  whom  two  were  the  proenratorsjer  r  - 
missioners  of  the  convention,  to  be  held  in  the  queen's  name :  and  tW  v 
Alexander  Home,  was  the  only  man  who  had  a  legal  voice  in  the  asm' 
Of  the  ecclesiastical  order  were  two  bishops,  one  of  whom  had  been  leant' 
thither  two  months  before  by  the  regent*;  and  when  the  state  of  the  oft  « 
changed,  as  he  dared  not  depart  without  a  convoy,  be  staid  there  agsiarf * 
will.    The  other  was  a  bankrupt,  who,  having  spent  his  estate;  was  dr-»- 
to  the  city  by  necessity.    By  their  votes,  above  two  hundred 
condemned,  some  of  whom  were  children  under  age.    Besides,  the 
nent  soldiers,  as  if  they  had  already  gained  the  victory,  took  •pan 
divide  the  estates  of  other  men  among  themselves ;  and  thus  many  qmin  « 
innocent  persons,  who,  on  that  very  account,  were  more  liable  to  injjr 
were  inserted  in  the  roll  of  proscription  and  forfeiture. 

The  regent  went  to  Stirling  with  a  great  concourse  of  nobility.  vVr 
held  a  parliament;  in  which  about  thirty  of  the  most  obstinate  of  the  <jr- 
party  were  condemned,  but  the  rest  were  spared,  with  hopes  of  pardon.    T 
rebels,  thinking  this  a  fit  opportunity  for  them  to  attempt  something  is 
absence  of  the  nobles,  drew  all  their  forces  out  of  the  city,  and.  to  aul 
greater  show,  compelled  the  townsmen  to  join  them;  setting  thesa  ia  bi- 
array,  that  so,  as  in  former  times,  by  light  skirmishes,  they  might  drav  •_ 
king's  forces  oot  of  Leith.    In  the  mean  time,  while  they  kept  the  corn?  •  - 
play,  thev  resolved  to  send  others  on  a  private  and  circuitous  march,  and  «i- 1 
the  garrison  was  drawn  out,  to  enter  in  at  the  opposite  gate,  and  bars  - 
town.  Patrick  Lindsay,  the  governor  of  Leith,  being  a  wise  and  valiant  per*  - 
drew  out  his  forces,  having  sufficiently  provided  against  aatbvneadri  & 
marched  directly  towards  the  enemy.    They  foogbt  stoutly  at  first :  awl  tt  '■ 
he  attacked  the  rebels  so  fiercely,  that  they  fell  back,  not  without  slsnghnr 
the  gates  of  the  town ;  many  prisoners  were  also  taken,  the  most  of  vs  - 
were  townsmen.    Alexander  Home  once  fell  into  the  bands  of  me  tin 
but  was  soon  rescued  again  by  his  own  party.    In  the  dusk  of  the  eves.  ?» 
as  the  king's  troops  were  returning,  joyful  for  the  victory,  James  Ha-t. ■ 
ton,  a  good  msn,  and  a  skilful  soldier,  who  commanded  all  the  sent,  *«-.=- 
too  far  from  bis  company,  was  tsken  on  the  high  road  by  same  am 
when  be  could  not  discern  to  whose  party  they  belonged,  and  so  was  «• 
ried  prisoner  into  the  city.    Notwithstanding  this  defeat,  the  rebels  teak  W- 
to  make  another  attempt,  more  roll  of  danger  and  boldness,  and  maw  la* • 
if  it  had  succeeded,  to  have  pot  an  end  to  the  whole  war.    For  having  rwn»  -: 
intelligence  by  their  spies,  that  the  nobility  of  the  opposite  party  at  Stttflbac  •  *  - 
so  careless  and  remiss,  that,  in  an  open  town,  as  if  it  had  been  a  time  of  »• 
found  peace,  they  did  not  even  keep  up  a  night.guard ;  » ith  three  hundred  I  ■ 
end,  two  hundred  horse,  they  instsntly  marched  thither.    To  ease  the  safe* 
try,  who  were  hastily  called  forth,  they  took  away  all  the  horses  of  m*  *..  • 
trvmen,  who  came  to  market  the  day  before ;  and  if  occasionally  or*  r 
with  any  others  by  the  way,  they  took  them  also.    The  leaders  of  this  ela- 
tion were  George  Gordon,  Claod  Hamilton,  and  Walter  Scott;  wto  •  - 
much  encouraged  to  the  undertaking  by  George  Bell,  an  ensiga  of  s  J 
company,  a  native  of  Stirling,  and  one  that  knew  all  the  eonvenieat  soma; 
and  accesses  into  the  town,  besides  being  acquainted  with  the  ouartm  •' . 
noblemen.    He  gave  them  such  assurances  of  gaining  their  object,  and  :* 
were  so  confident  of  success  in  their  march,  as  to  appoint  whom  m  ai0  *- 
whom  to  save  alive.    They  reached  the  town  very  early  in  the  morniag  *» 
fouad  it  reposing  in  such  security,  that  not  even  a  dog  opened  his  mouth  nrv - 
them.    Having  effected  their  entrance  in  perfect  silence,  and  without  * 
resistance,  they  proceeded  directly  to  the  market-place;  after  which,  tart  • 
guards  at  all  the  passes,  and  then  went  to  the  noblemen's  lodginga.    TW  -  • 
were  easily  taken ;  but  James  Dooglas,  earl  of  Morton,  gave  them  seme  *r» 
ble  by  his  defence;  so  that,  findiog  they  could  not  break  In  upon  ana  - 
force,  they  set  fire  to  the  house.    One  or  two  of  his  servants,  who  •*•« 
defended  the  passes,  were  killed,  and  when  the  whole  place  was  on  fir  i 
•soaped  himself  with  difficulty  out  of  the  flame,  to  surrender  hhanesT n>  WV- 
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coct,  bis  kinsman,  who  came  op  with  him  at  the  time.  At  the  same  moment, 
ie  regent,  being  poorly  guarded,  and  forced  to  fight  for  himself,  was  taken  pri- 
mer. Alexander,  earl  of  Glencairn,  and  Hugh,  earl  of  Eglinton,  were  placed 
rider  a  guard  for  execution  ;  as  Claud  Hamilton  bad  told  hit  men  that  they 
aould  kill  aO  the  nobles  of  the  opposite  party,  as  soon  as  ever  tbey  passed 
dI  of  the  gates,  without  any  distinction.  Bvery  thing  having  thos  succeeded 
rjood  expectation,  the  common  soldiers  scattered  themselves  all  over  the 
mo  to  get  plunder.  Upoo  this,  John  Erskine,  the  governor  of  the  castle, 
ho  bad  before  tried  In  vain  to  break  through  the  enemy  in  the  market-place, 
here  they  were  then  too  strongly  posted,  sent  a  party  of  musketeers  into 
it  own  new  boose,  which  be  was  at  that  time  building,  and  had  not  quite 
nUbed.  from  whence  there  was  a  prospect  into  the  whole  square  occupied  by 

*  rebels.  This  house  being  uninhabited,  and  not  completed,  was  neglected  by 
►e  enemy,  and  therefore  afforded  a  safe  post  to  the  royalists,  whence  to  ire 
ith  effect  on  their  opponents.    When  these  saw  that  they  were  shot  at  from 

sigh  boilding,  garrisoned  against  them,  with  unusual  weapons,  they  pre- 
wtly  turned  their  backs,  and  ran  away  in  such  fear,  that,  when  they  came 

>  the  narrow  passage  leading  to  the  gate,  they  overturned  and  trod  upon 
ae  another.  What  saved  them,  was  the  scanty  number  of  their  pursuers, 
>r  tbey  who  had  driven  them  out  of  the  market-place,  could  come  out 
ot  one  at  a  time  from  the  new  bouse,  which  bad  only  a  single  gate,  and  that 
lif-Bbut,  towards  the  town.  From  other  dwellings  there  came  a  very  few, 
mi  of  them  remaining  armed,  watching  the  event.  Thus  the  whole  soldiery, 
fcieb,  the  day  before,  bad  attempted  so  desperate  a  piece  of  service,  and 
id  almost  triumphantly  completed  it,  were  driven  out  of  the  town  in  such 
ar  and  confusion,  that  they  left  their  prisoners,  while  every  one  shifted  for 
lauelf.  During  the  tumult,  there  was  only  one  man  of  note  of  the  king's 
irty  killed,  and  that  was  George  Rutbven,  a  young  gentleman  of  great 
>pt • ;  who,  by  pressing  too  eagerly  upon  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  lost  his 
I*.  But  Alexander  Stuart,  of  Gai  riles,  as  he  was  leading  away  prisoner, 
u  struck  down  dead,  though  whether  by  his  own  men  or  the  enemy,  was 
n  known.  In  this  great  i.onsteraation,  tbey  who  before  kept  within  their 
»o  doors  for  fear,  now  came  abroad.  Those  who  bad  taken  James  Doug* 
it  and  Alexander  Cunningham  prisoners,  seeing  no  hopes  of  escape,  sur- 
odered  themselves  up  to  their  captives.  David  Spence,  captain  of  horse 
noogst  tho  rebels,  having  the  regent  in  his  custody,  defended  him  with  so 
tea  seal  against  those  who  lay  in  wait  to  take  away  his  life,  that  he  lost  his 
»o ; for  the  ruffians,  in  aiming  at  the  prisoner,  mortally  wounded  his  cooduc- 
ir,  who  died  the  same  day,  to  the  great  grief  of  both  parties,  for  he  was  an 
rconplisued  young  gentleman  in  every  respect,  both  In  body  and  mind,  and 
ierior  to  no  man  of  bis  age  in  Scotland.  After  bis  decease,  the  enemy's 
vie  never  did  any  memorable  service.  Two  of  those  who  assaulted  the 
teat,  contrary  to  promise,  were  put  to  death,  not  being;  able  to  escape ; 

*  rest  fled  in  such  fear,  that  the  prisoners  whom  they  had  taken  got  out  of 
«ir  bands.  In  fact,  the  whole  party  of  the  enemy  might  have  been  destroyed, 
id  there  been  horse  enough  to  have  pursued  them ;  but  the  tones  of  Toviot* 
tie,  at  their  first  entrance  into  the  town,  seised  all  the  horses,  which  saved 
ttafdvea.  The  slain  on  both  sides  amounted  almost  to  an  equal  number ; 
it  of  the  royalists,  not  a  man  was  carried  away  prisoner ;  while  on  the  other 
de  many  were  taken,  most  of  whom,  being  intent  upon  plunder,  were  found 

>  the  booses  whioh  they  were  rifling.  The  regent  died  the  same  day  of  his 
ouodt.  His  funeral  was  celebrated  in  haste,  as  well  as  tbey  could  in  such  a 
irry ;  and  then  the  nobility  assembled,  to  elect  a  person  to  succeed  him.  They 
>we  three  out  of  their  own  number,  having  first  given  them  an  oath  to  abide 
«  deeisioo  of  the  nobility ;  and  then,  as  candidates,  they  were  to  wait  the 
eciioo  of  the  next  assembly.  The  three  were,  Gillespie  Campbell,  earl  of 
nrjle;  James  Douglas,  earl  of  Morton;  and  John  Erskine,  earl  of  Marr; 
t-ich  last  had  the  majority  of  votes.  His  first  attempt  was  to  attack  £dts> 
'rib,  there  having  been  an  army  appointed  to  be  levied  for  the  purpose  by 
f  former  regent,  by  the  1st  of  October;  but  the  sudden  change  of  affairs 
rationed  it  to  be  deferred  till  the  16th  of  the  same  month.  This  delay  was 
treat  binderanoe  to  the  business ;  for  it  gave  time  to  the  townsmen,  who 
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wroogbt  night  and  day  to  perfect  their  work* ;  so  that  the  early  woki,*** 
nights,  and  bad  weather  in  those  cold  countries,  with)  tbeoHkealtf  efeswf*^ 
provisions,  and  the  want  of  military  aecomnwdation,  ceased  the  rsysV*  * 
return  without  carrying  the  place. 

Doling  the  following  months,  sallies  were  made,  hot  they  feend  d 1 
groat  advantage  to  either  party ;  Tor  the  castle  being  dented,  w»  i  «* 
manding  aspect,  free  and  open  on  all  sides,  greatrv  favoured  the  wwfc  « 
that  they  would  never  oomo  to  action,  nor  could  be  cntoaaeed  a*  w 
ambush;  as,  on  a  signal  given  from  an  eminence  in  the  fortress, u>vH 
easily  warned  to  retreat  in  time.  On  one  occasion,  all  the  hams  uc s  I 
sallied  out  of  the  town,  to  intercept  a  few  of  the  royalists,  set  w*%*H 
closely  opon  them,  as  they  affected  to  fly,  till  those  io  the  castle  nt 
colours  of  some  companies  appearins;  from  a  neighbouring  valley,  «**  H 
sently  sounded  a  retreat.  Upon  this,  the  rebels,  before  they  can*  t>  y 
place  of  ambush,  fell  back  in  great  fear ;  and  their  flight  vat  so  nan  a 
more  confused,  because,  though  they  were  previously  warned  that  deariM 
near,  yet  they  neither  knew  what  it  was,  where  it  lay,  nor  eooW  they  m  mi 
as  suspect  its  existence.  Those  few  horsemen  who  had  before  P*"*] 
flight,  now  pressed  upon  their  rear  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  saw*  M 
foot  to  break  their  ranks,  insomuch  that  every  one  ran  into  the  dry  u  h*  ^ 
he  could.  Many  were  wounded  and  taken  in  this  affair;  and  ssssspt  o» 
were  some  captains  and  cornets  of  horse. 

Whilst  matters  were  thus  slowly  carried  on  about  the  eHy,  there  w 
great  loss  and  bloodshed  in  the  country  towards  the  north.     There  em  * 
families  of  chief  power  and  authority  in  those  parts,  one  of  Gere* 
the  other  of  Forbes.    The  Gordons  lived  in  great  concord  smear  tbrw-i 
and,  by  the  king*s  commission,  had  for  many  years  presided  over  new  ** 
booriog  counties,  and  so  increased  their  ancient  power  and  aathenn.  T* 
family  of  Forbes,  on  the  contrary,  was  always  at  variance,  and  t**tw< 
weakened  one  another;  but  neither  of  them  had,  for  many  jeers,  ae*>  * 
open  attempt  of  hostility,  for  as  tbey  were  mutually  allied  by  sjsrriatt.^' 
was  rather  a  secret  emulation  than  a  poblic  broach.    In  this  family  ef  fr*  • 
was  one  Arthur,  a  man  of  sense  and  enterprise,  who.  from  the  sens*:* 
the  troobles,  bad  always  been  of  the  Hog's  party.    Ho  thought  it  «•  »' 
time  for  him  to  set  up  his  own  name,  aad  that  of  bis  race,  as  ales  u>  at"- 
the  power  of  the  party  which  he  followed.    He  first  endeavoured  ts  wrar 
his  uwn  connexions,  thinking,  if  be  could  accomplish  that,  be  shtsM  ti< 
no  caose  to  fear  any  power  that  might  be  raised  against  him  ia  mm  *•'' 
When  a  day  was  appointed  for  this  purpose,  Adam  Gordon,  brother  ef  i*  '• 
of  Huntly,  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  hinder  it,  and  to  that  end  rst*r*,,J 
notice  to  his  friends  and  vassals,  of  whom  there  came  n  groat  aaneff  *  - 
place.    There  were  two  troops  of  the  party  of  Forbes  in  sight  ;  bet  * ' 
tbey  could  join,  Huntly  set  upon  one  of  them,  aad  killed  Anew  * 
spot ;  after  whose  fall,  the  rest  were  scattered  and  put  to  flight   Sea*; 
eminent  men  were  slain,  and  many  were  taken  prisoners;  in  eeesesw** 
which,  the  rest,  for  some  days  after,  durst  not  move,  fcarieg  lest  n** 
their  friends  who  were  captives,  might  suffer  for  it.    And  their  ftar  •» 
creased  by  the  burning  of  Alexander  Forbes's  house,  in  whieh  1st  h»  ■ 
in  a  pregnant  state,  and  his  children  and  servants.    Arthur  FsrsrM" 
brother,  and  the  chief  of  the  elan,  after  his  house  was  takes  aad  she*-* 
narrowly  escaped,  and  came  to  court  with  his  complaint ;  on  wsm*. -Jr-r 
the  royalists  were  much  straitened,  two  hundred  foot  soldiers  vert  f>' 
to  him,  and  the  nobles  who  belonged  to  bis  party.    Letters  were  she  r- ' 
to  the  neighbouring  nobility  to  assist  him.    When  the  different  era**'* 
the  family  of  Forbes  had  joined  with  some  neighbouring  eJans,  the?  •*: 
themselves  seeore  enough  from  force,  bat  wanted  a  eessssaader. '* 
heads  of  the  respective  bouses  were  mostly  young  aeon,  aad  tb** VJ 
scarcely  one  more  eminent  than  another  among  them ;  so  that  brae • 
solved  in  their  counsels,  John  Keith,  with  Ave  hundred  horse,  vest  t 
own  home,  which  lav  not  tar  distant     Alexander  Forbes  aad  htt  "- 
with  two  hundred  foot,  marched  to  Aberdeen,  to  drive  out  Aden  <• 
from  thence,  and  to  refresh  his  men  after  their  march.    Adam,  es  m- 
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fete lligeaee  that  me  enemy  was  advnnWn?  with  only  a  «naI1  partv.  drew  his 
mm  out  of  the  toww,  and  tn  make  a  diuw  of  a  greater  maltimde.  compelled 
tkr  townssseo  to  goewt  with*  them.  Upon  thi%  a  sharp  action  took  place  in 
the  «aburbe ;  hat  the  tine's  Tunc  wltiier*.  in  their  eagerness  to  tight,  fallowed 
0*  enemy  too  Car.  am*  havinff  neither  powder  nor  reserves*  arere  repulsed  and 
pot  to  flight,  prinerpaJry  bj  the  archers.  There  arere  not  many  hilled*  because 
noch  of  the  actioa  was  is  the  night  time;  hot  several  were  taken  prisoners* 
and  amooftt  the  rest  Alexander  Forbes  himself;  though  not  without  a  long 
•nd  resomte  defence. 

Yhii  soeeesa  is  the  north  inspirited  the  rebels  to  attempt  greater  matters 
i  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.    In  the  first  place,  they  resolved  to  attach 
Jedburgh,  a  small  town,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  a  as 
then  unfortified;  bait  the  inhabitants  were  very  brave,  and,  for  some  years 
part,  had  always  vigorously  resisted  the  rebels.    Thomas  Ker  of  Fcrtiiohlrst, 
sad  Walter  Scott,  who  lived  near  the  town,  besides  their  old  clans,  which 
were  uomeroot  enough,  bad  associated  to  them  the  three  neighbouring  coun- 
ties Liddesdale,  EwsdaJe,  and  Eskdtle,  places  that  were  always  Infamous 
for  robbery ;  bat  now,  owing  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  civil  war,  thr.y  till- 
Used  without  control  at  a  much  greater  distance.    Thero  were  also,  in  Tcviot- 
dile  itself,  some  great  families,  who  notoriously  followed  the  same  practices, 
either  being  infected  by  their  neighbours,  or  because  they  bad  been  accus- 
tomed to  plunder  the  enemy's  country.    Besides,  the  rebels  were  there  Joined 
by  some  of  the  English  on  the  adjoining  borders,  In  hopes  of  booty  j  and  In 
addition,  they  sent  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  musketeers  from  Edinburgh,  nil 
ricked  men  out  of  each  company  of  the  infantry.    The  people  of  Jedburgh 
knew  that  they  were  aimed  at,  and  therefore,  while  they  did  lb*  brtft  ihrv 
***U\  for  themselves,  they  sent  in  haste  to  the  regent,  to  a<*qo»jfil  hjt«  »hi« 
their  danger,  and  only  desired  of  him  a  few  light-armed  soldiers,    Th»  y  also 
•eat  for  Walter  Ker  of  Cessford,  and  having  levied  a  sunVlr  u\  number  o1  **t\» 
dim  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  fortified  their  town  as  w*ll  **•  lb*  Urn* 
wnutd  permit      Both  parties  were  informed  At  the  smut  juwftiM,  lb«| 
William  Ruth v en  was  come  as  far  as  Dry  burgh,  with  on*   UuMit*4  *n4 
twenty  musketeers  and  horsemen,  part  of  whom  were  misrd  l/v  hkm  U*  lt$$ 
progress  through  the  neigh bou ring  county  of  March,     But  \\*  t*i,*t».  U*thf 
confident  of  their  number,  which  amounted  to  three  thoo»»r»d  *>*  u  #*•**  *  *4 
to  the  town  early  in  the  morning,  to  prevent  the  e**m\»t  \u  *A  ***  t*..*t 
Rathven,  suspecting  their  intention,  hastened  spcdify  *d*t  \U»u,   **s,  *.«'* 
some  attempts  upon  their  rear.    In  the  mean  time,  tlf  t'»t**t  *4  %%  •*'**  Jr  w 
joined  the  townsmen,  and  marched  directly  towards  ibw  •***;,  +»*,  *** 
in;  this,  to  prevent  being  surrounded,  prrsenMt  r*</»*'*4  %*  **•"«  >J 
rreater  advantage.    The  robbers,  who  came  for  u*  t»l*  »A  y  #*X*#   t*x  *-f 
the  town  fortified,  and  the  ro>alists  ready  for  a*t«4*  •  **#*  Uv--»     ^  *«  m4*  ** 
way  they  ooold;  and  the  rebels,  with  tsvrir  «»»•«;§  **A  »  w.y*.t  *a  i>,  >- 
retreated  to  Hawick,  having  no  idea  that  *•+»  **#•#  y   »vt  A    ••    ■  .  •  •*** 
attempt  any  thing  against  them  at  ti»-i  plv    **y  ■    •  •*  *..*  •  >■**  **. 
son,  which  was  sharper  than  ordtnary.  by  9****+  */    .a   t.     */  *a  •  ft*.* 
quantity  of  snow,  which  covered  all  at  r<'/vu4      fc%«   S«v  ~>*u  **,*>  i  »., 
avail   himself  of  the  opportooitv  :  a*4   be*i«r  »v  ****    •>*4    •».■-*-   *•*    *  ** 
oat  his  party,  marched  so  suddVoiy  tv»*f4«  !**•»••     ••>•  u*  ■»•»   »       **  » 
mile  of  it  before  the  enemy  took  it*  *j*tm.    ft.  ««.*•»'  **.<^«**i  i*+  f  *>, 
ao  eooasel,  but  horse  and  toot  were  »(•*•■**<  *-*•;  6<»»t  *'**'   *>**  t  *    ■*  >  p 
the  current  of  the oeU  river,  eodeavoofc^  w>*""  +*  w  •  ^+"  **%.!>  #-'•', 
But  the  swiftness  of  their  porswevs  |«h»«><  t«^  «*• ,  *****    *<»**  !<««<•«      *   ■  *t 
asea,  fxom  their  local  acowaiaiaorr  viu.  the  •**>»**•  tt   •*,f't**»*t  *»,  «w  >  •  •*     / 
etcape.  the  foot  were  left  for  a  prey  U#  ti^i#  #u« ti.  «•      'I  **f  f*»  *#.**■  ■•     . 
*r\*c*  of  a  small  wood  on  a  wi  a*"**  (*^  r:«««,  »»^««  t*..  /»<*«•  »»»•  •*  >    <i 
by  the  cavalry ;  and  not  vrot»f,uf  tv  ••••  •  i    fw  #«•«  «-  *.»  u^   *i  ■ ,   •»•       » 
rendered  tbemselve*  at  avr*f      /i»u*»"  •"<  </..4<  u»i.,i'«  '</  »-•  }.»'-'< 
and  the  victors  coeM  oot  ***'•  #l^ir  %* •***!•  -."«.f  »  *'«■  '   •••»•••  »«#*•—"- *■ 
winter,  they  exacted  Iraaa  «*--  -  **^<»<  w  «♦  >«•*!«  »■  0  d.  r  -f  ^""^ 
I  »*r  for  maoee  of  whics*  »«'«  ut*  m»'  !••«  o..«>.  *w 

without  their  arms.  .  ti^y  w«.*<  c.m*«mu#*4    Ki. 
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wrought  night  and  day  to  perfect  their  work* ;  so  that  the  early  uiekt.  m? 
nights,  and  bad  weather  in  those  cold  countries,  with  tiiedmMtyef  east**, 
provisions,  and  the  want  of  military  accommodation,  caused  the  refstaa  » 
return  without  carrying  the  place. 

During  the  following  months,  sallies  were  made,  hot  they  asevtd  tf » 
great  advantage  to  either  party ;  for  the  cattle  being  elevated,  oat  »  «• 
manding  aspect,  free  and  opoo  on  all  sides,  greattv  favoured  tec  refcfc.  «*i 
that  they  would  never  come  to  action,  nor  could  be  uuti spots  aa>  m 
ambush ;  as,  on  a  signal  given  from  an  eminence  in  the  fortress,  tkn  «- 
easily  warned  to  retreat  in  time.    On  one  occasion,  all  the  horse  tu  s 
sallied  oat  of  the  town,  to  intercept  a  few  of  the  royalists,  sad  a** 
closely  upon  them,  as  they  affected  to  fly,  till  those  in  the  cesuc  ■»  - 
colours  of  some  companies  appearing  from  a  neighbouring  valley.  t*t  — 
sently  sounded  a  retreat    Upon  this,  the  rebels,  before  they  car   " 
place  of  ambush,  fell  back  in  great  fear ;  and  their  flight  vat  so 
more  oonfoscd,  because,  though  they  were  previously  warned  that  4 
near,  yet  they  neither  knew  what  it  was,  where  it  lay,  nor  eoeM  they 
as  inspect  its  existence.    Those  few  horsemen  who  had  before  arm* 
flight,  now  pressed  npon  their  rear  in  such  a  manner,  that  thevensst 
foot  to  break  their  ranks,  insomuch  that  every  one  ran  into  the  city  u  a* 
he  could.    Maoy  were  wounded  and  taken  in  this  affair;  and 
were  some  captains  and  cornets  of  horse. 

Whilst  matters  were  thus  slowly  carried  on  about  the  city,  tee*  w  i 
great  loss  and  bloodshed  in  the  country  towards  the  north.     There  vert  *i 
families  of  chief  power  and  authority  in  those  parts,  one  of  Genu*  •' 
the  other  of  Forbes.    The  Gordons  lived  in  great  ooneord  assess;  thrust^ 
and,  by  the  king's  commission,  had  for  many  years  presided  over  sea*  str* 
bonring  counties,  and  so  increased  their  ancient  power  and  aathsnti.  TV 
family  of  Forbes,  on  the  contrary,  was  always  at  variance,  and  ssstsw' 
weakened  one  another;  but  neither  of  them  bad,  for  many  jeers. aat>  r 
open  attempt  of  hostility,  for  as  they  were  mutually  allied  by  sssrrisft.  * 
was  rather  a  seoret  emulation  than  a  public  breach.    In  this  unslf  ef  F«t  * 
was  one  Arthur,  a  man  of  sense  and  enterprise,  who.  from  the  eejuai 
the  troubles,  bad  always  been  of  the  king's  party.    Ho  thought  it  ««• 
time  for  him  to  set  up  his  own  name,  and  that  of  bis  race,  as  also  te  ei« 
the  power  of  the  party  whioh  he  followed.    He  first  endeavoured  *»  mm 
his  own  connexions,  thinking,  if  be  could  accomplish  that,  he  sfcesM  »' 
no  cause  to  fear  any  power  that  might  be  raised  against  him  la  flaw  K1 
When  a  day  was  appointed  for  this  purpose,  Adam  Gordon,  brother  ef  n*  '■ 
of  Hontly,  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  hinder  it,  and  to  that  end  rvwjr  > 
notice  to  his  friends  and  vassals,  of  whom  there  came  a  great  seweri  *'- 
place.    There  were  two  troops  of  the  party  of  Forbes  in  sight;  set  w* 
they  could  join,  Huntly  set  upon  one  of  them,  and  killed  Artie?  * 
spot ;  after  whose  fall,  the  rest  were  scattered  and  pat  to  flight   fiea*  ■ 
eminent  men  were  slain,  and  many  were  taken  prisoners ;  in  esastewa 
which,  the  rest,  for  tome  days  after,  do  rat  not  move,  fcarief  lest  taw  *| 
their  friends  who  were  captives,  might  suffer  for  it.    And  their  war  ••» 
creased  hy  the  burning  of  Alexander  Forbes's  house,  in  whim  sri  *»  * 
in  a  pregnant  state,  and  his  children  and  servants*    Arthur  Perse*^ 
brother,  and  the  chief  of  the  elan,  after  his  boose  was  takea  end  shw** 
narrowly  eseaped,  and  came  to  court  with  his  complaint:  on  wank  J* 
the  royalists  were  much  straitened,  two  hoodred  foot  soldiers  vert  V*  1 
to  him,  end  the  nobles  who  belonged  to  his  party.    Letters  were  she  *"-  '] 
to  the  neighbouring  nobility  to  assist  him.    When  the  different  steers-1 
the  family  of  Forbes  had  joined  with  some  neighbouring  eieos,  ski  a*:1 
themselves  secure  enough  from  force,  but  wanted  n  oaaaamader .  **  "■ 
heads  of  the  respective  bouses  were  mostly  young  men,  and  taw 
scarcely  one  more  eminent  than  another  among  them;  so  that  base  > 
solved  in  their  counsels,  John  Keith,  with  Ave  hundred  horse,  •**  ' 
own  home,  which  lav  not  tar  distant    Alexander  Forbes  and  a*  '» 
with  two  hundred  foot,  marched  to  Aberdeen,  to  drive  out  Ada* •■ 
from  thence,  and  to  refresh  his  men  after  their  march.    Adam,  as  m- 
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Intelligence  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  with  only  a  small  party,  drew  bis 
mm  out  of  the  town,  and  to  make  a  alio w  of  a  greater  multitude,  compelled 
the  townsmen  to  go  oat  with  them.  Upon  this,  a  sharp  action  took  place  in 
the  suburbs;  bat  the  king's  foot  soldiers,  in  their  eagerness  to  fight,  followed 
the  enemy  too  far,  and  having  neither  powder  nor  reserves,  were  repulsed  and 
pat  to  night,  principally  by  the  archers.  There  were  not  many  killed,  because 
rnoch  of  the  action  was  io  the  night  time;  bat  several  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  amongst  the  rest  Alexander  Forbes  himself,  though  not  without  a  long 
«nd  resolote  defence. 

This  success  io  the  north  inspirited  the  rebels  to  attempt  greater  matters 
i  other  porta  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  first  place,  they  resolved  to  attack 
Jedburgh,  a  small  town,  whieh,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  was 
then  unfortified ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  very  brave,  and,  for  some  years 
past,  had  always  vigorously  resisted  the  rebels.  Thomas  Ker  of  Feruiehirst, 
■ad  Walter  Scott,  who  lived  near  the  town,  besides  their  old  clans,  which 
were  numerous  enough,  had  associated  to  them  the  three  neighbouring  coun- 
ties, Liddesdale,  Ewsdale,  and  Eskdale,  places  that  were  always  infamous 
for  robbery ;  bat  now,  owing  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  civil  war,  they  pil- 
l«red  without  control  at  a  much  greater  distance.  There  were  also,  in  Teviot- 
dsle  itself,  some  great  families,  who  notoriously  followed  the  same  practices, 
either  being  infected  by  their  neighbours,  or  because  tbey  bad  been  accus- 
tomed to  plunder  the  enemy's  country.  Besides,  the  rebels  were  there  joined 
bj  some  of  the  English  on  the  adjoining  borders,  in  hopes  of  booty ;  and  in 
•dd  it  ion,  they  sent  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  musketeers  from  Edinburgh,  all 
picked  men  out  of  each  company  of  the  infantry.  The  people  of  Jedburgh 
koew  that  they  were  aimed  at,  and  therefore,  while  tbey  did  the  best  they 
'oald  for  themselves,  they  sent  in  haste  to  the  regent,  to  acquaint  him  with 
their  danger,  and  only  desired  of  him  a  few  light-armed  soldiers.  Tbey  also 
«ent  for  Walter  Ker  of  Cessford,  and  having  levied  a  sufficient  number  of  sol* 
diers  ia  the  neighbourhood,  they  fortified  their  town  as  well  as  the  time 
would  permit.  Both  parties  were  informed  at  the  same  juncture,  that 
WilHtm  Ruthven  was  come  as  far  as  Dry  burgh,  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  musketeers  and  horsemen,  part  of  whom  were  raised  by  bim  in  hia 
progress  throogh  the  neighbouring  county  of  March.  But  the  rebels,  being 
confident  of  their  number,  which  amounted  to  three  thousand  men,  marched 
to  the  town  early  in  the  morning,  to  prevent  the  coming  in  of  any  relief. 
Roth  ren,  so  spec  ting  their  intention,  hastened  speedily  after  them,  and  made 
Mine  attempts  upon  their  rear.  In  the  mean  time,  the  forces  of  Walter  Ker 
joioed  the  townsmen,  and  marched  directly  towards  the  enemy ;  who,  see- 
ing this,  to  prevent  being  surrounded,  presently  retreated  to  places  of 
creatcr  advantage.  The  robbers,  wbo  came  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  finding 
the  town  fortified,  and  the  royalists  ready  for  action,  went  home  the  nearest 
•ay  they  could ;  and  the  rebels,  with  their  vassals,  and  a  company  of  foot, 
retreated  to  Hawick,  having  no  idea  that  the  eoemv  would,  at  this  time, 
sttempt  any  thing  against  them  at  that  place ;  especially  in  the  winter  sea- 
son, which  was  sharper  than  ordinary,  by  reason  of  the  falling  of  a  great 
quantity  of  snow,  which  covered  all  the  ground.  Bat  Ratbven  resolved  to 
•▼ail  himself  of  the  opportunity ;  and  having  in  the  third  watch  drawn 
oothis  party,  marched  so  suddenly  towards  Hawick,  that  he  was  within  a 
wile  of  it  before  the  enemy  took  the  alarm.  In  their  surprise  they  could  take 
oo  counsel,  hut  horse  and  foot  were  immediately  drawn  oat,  and  following 
the  current  of  the  neat  river,  endeavoured  to  retreat  to  a  place  of  more  safety. 
But  the  swiftness  «f  their  pursuers  prevented  them ;  and  though  the  mounted 
"ken,  irosa  their  local  acquaintance  with  the  country,  contrived  to  effect  their 
wipe,  the  foot  were  left  for  a  prey  to  their  enemies.  They  possessed  thetn- 
»Hies  of  a  small  wood  on  a  rock  near  the  river,  where  they  were  surrounded 
by  the  cavalry ;  and  not  venturing  to  stay  till  the  rest  came  op,  they  ail  sur- 
rendered themselves  at  mercy.  As  there  were  other  dangera  to  be  prevented, 
•od  the  victors  could  not  carry  their  prisoners  along  with  them  in  so  sharp  a 
*  inlet,  they  exacted  from  them  a  pledge  to  return  at  a  day  appointed ;  for  the 
t'rfhf  maocc  of  which,  some  hostages  were  left,  and  the  others  were  sent  home 
•tthout  their  arms.     When,  however,  they  were  discharged,  Kirkaldy  made 
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several  weak  pretences  to  elude  the  engagement,  mod  thereby  bannered  tarn 
from  re  taming  at  the  time  appointed,  according  to  their  parole. 

Daring  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  and  the  following  spring.  —  ihi  c 
occurred  bat  light  skirmishes,  in  which  few  were  killed,  tbongh  taw  let*  - 
the  rebels  exceeded  that  of  the  royalists :  for  when  the  former  saw  as  ad«a- 
tage,  they  would  draw  oat  on  the  hills  near  the  city,  and  immediately  •'  -: 
an  attack,  woald  retreat  hastily  again  within  the  walls.     In  the  mean  *«.' 
frequent  embassies  came  from  England,  to  reconcile  the  faction*,  bat  ■   - 
out  effect;  for  the  queen,  though  she  most  favoured  the  king's  party,  yet »  • 
willing  to  make  such  a  peace  as  might  eogage  both  parties  to  be* 
French,  on  the  other  hand,  were  wholly  inclined  to  the  queen  of  S 
therefore,  by  large  promises,  hindered  peace,  and  advised  a  eoatii 
the  war ;  but  though  they  sent  some  money,  it  was  inadequate  to  the  sen>~ 
and  only  tended  to  feed  hope ;  while  a  great  part  of  it  was  detained  b«  r. 
bearers.    In  the  mean  time,  light  skirmishes  passed  for  some  mottthsbe?»r<-i 
the  parties,  but  without  any  decisive  effect.    Neither  were  other  parts  ©f  tr- 
kingdom  free  from  burning  and  plundering.    Adam  Gordon  gathered  a  fern 
together,  which  entered  Angus,  and  besieged  the  bonse  of  Douglas  of  Gleav- 
vie ;  where,  6nding  that  the  owner  was  absent,  they  miserably  buret  and  destrv 
the  whole.    This  struck  such  a  terror  into  the  people  of  Dundee,  that  uv- 
called  in  the  garrisons  from  the  adjoining  parts  of  Fife  to  their  eiiittaiT 
for  Gordon  would  give  them  no  quarter,  on  account  of  their  ardent  atisr- 
meot  to  the  king's  cause.    About  this  time,  the  castle  of  Blackness,  ■!>• 
commands  the  commerce  between  Leith  and  Stirling,  was  betrayed  b* 
governor  to  the  Hamiltoos.    The  regent,  on  his  part,  broke  down  the  an  • 
about  Edinburgh,  garrisoned  the  noblemen's  houses  in  the  ueigfaboovneed.  as- 
blockaded  all  the  avenues  leading  into  the  city ;  so  that  many  prisoners  err 
taken  on  both  sides.    Archibald  Douglas,  one  of  Morton's  faaailinr  friend- 
was  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  treasonable  practices,  which  was  increase* 
not  only  by  the  baseness  of  his  former  life,  but  also  by  some  letters  fees. 
about  bim.    Even  after  be  was  taken,  be  continued  his  epistolary 
dence  with  the  enemy ;  which  evidently  shewed  that  be  bad 
the  rebels,  both  by  advice  and  action,  and  that  he  had 
both  money  and  arms. 
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While  Scotland  was  a  prey  to  civil  war,  and  its  capital  was  soffering  the 
horrors  of  (amine,  circumstances  were  taking;  place  in  England  extremely 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  the  royal  captive.  The  parliament  of  that  kingdom, 
which  met  in  April  1671,  passed  ao  act,  declaring  it  to  be  high  treason  to 
claim  a  right  to  the  crown  during  the  life  of  the  queen ;  to  affirm  that  the 
title  of  any  other  person  was  better  than  ber's,  or  to  maintain  that  the  legis- 
lature- had  not  power  to  settle  and  limit  the  order  of  succession.  This  mea- 
sure was  directly  levelled  against  the  pretensions  of  Mary  Stoart,  who  was 
now  laid  under  a  severer  restraint  than  ever  by  the  discovery  of  a  plot  which 
had  her  rescue  for  its  object  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  bad  hot  lately 
resumed  his  liberty,  on  a  solemn  promise  to  break  off  every  kind  of  corre- 
spondence with  the  qneen  of  Scots,  became  involved  io  this  scheme,  whieh 
was  ao  ill  contrived,  that  be  and  all  his  domestics  were  apprehended  on  the 
confession  of  one  of  the  party.  The  dnke  was  in  consequence  again  trans- 
ferred to  the  Tower,  tried  by  bis  peers,  foond  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  exe- 
cuted. Lesley,  bishop  of  Ross,  having  been  implicated  in  the  same  confe- 
deracy, was  also  taken  op,  and  treated  with  greet  severity ;  but  after  a  long 
conJnement,  he  obtained  bis  release,  on  condition  that  he  should  leave  the 


To  increase  the  troubles  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  a  negotiation  was  now 
carried  on  for  a  marriage  between  Elisabeth  and  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  king  of  France.  This  project,  whether  real  or  affected,  was  alike 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  Scottish  queen,  by  depriving  her  of  the  only  effec- 
tual power  on  which  she  could  depend  for  protection  against  an  implaoable 
enemy.  Elisabeth  had  all  along  aeted  with  a  duplicity  which  proved  that  she 
neither  wished  to  appease  the  troubles  In  Scotland,  nor  had  any  intention  to 
restore  the  exiled  queen  to  her  dominions.  So  inveterate  indeed  was  her 
hatred  to  Mary,  that  when  Charles  IX.  taking  advantage  of  the  treaty  which 
was  now  concluding  between  France  and  England,  made  some  decent  propo- 
sitions in  favour  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  they  were  indignantly  refused  ;  and 
nothing  farther  was  advanced  in  her  behalf.  At  the  same  time,  these  two 
ssonarchs,  who  had  hitherto  supported  opposite  interests,  now  appeared  to  act 
io  conjunction,  and  sent  their  respective  ambassadors,  Do  Crocq  and  Drury,  to 
Scotland,  where,  under  their  mediation,  a  trace  for  two  months  was  agreed 
upon  between  the  contending  parties.  This  suspension  of  hostilities  was 
completely  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  the  queen,  particularly  in  impeding  too 
progress  of  Sir  Adam  Gordon,  who,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  by 
his  vigilant  operations,  and  prudent  arrangements,  bad  gained  so  mncb  opon 
the  people  as  to  bring  over  numbers  to  bis  standard. 

In  Fngland  the  cause  of  Mary  was  still  more  alarming,  for  immediately  after 
the  execution  of  the  dnke  of  Norfolk,  both  houses  of  parliament  agreed  to 
bring  in  a  bill  declaring  her  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  depriving  her  of  all 
right  of  succession  to  the  crown.  This  great  concern  occupied  them  during 
the  whole  of  the  session,  but  Elisabeth,  though  she  suffered  the  business  to 
proceed  in  the  form  of  debate,  conference,  and  resolution,  did  not  deem  it 
prudent  to  act  upon  it  for  the  present,  and  the  parliament  was  prorogued. 
That  these  violent  and  harsh  measures  originated  with  government,  cannot 
admit  of  a  doubt ;  bnt  the  bringing  them  forward  at  such  a  crisis,  when  the 
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person  affected  by  them  was  a  prisoner,  and  wholly  destitute  of  snpyoi  t,  ciu» 
bited  a  refined  species  of  inhumanity.    The  conduct  of  the  French  court  ?l 
not  a  whit  better  than  that  of  the  English  queen  and  ber  ministers ;  for  «b*. 
the  duke  of  Montmorency  came  over  to  ratify  the  treaty  between  the  tw 
countries;  instead  of  demanding  the  liberation  of  Mary,  as  a  aotercsx*  mt 
was  in  troth  both  the  ally  and  near  relative  of  his  master,  be  contested  L  s 
self  with  barely  requesting  that  some  personal  indulgence  might  be 
the  royal  prisoner  ;  and  when  this  favour  was  denied,  or  slighted,  the 
ceased  his  importunity. 

Such  was  the  kiodness  which  this  ill-fated  woman  experienced  from  nW 
of  her  own  blood,  rank,  and  profession ;  but  events  still  more  untoward,  a. 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  combined  at  this  juncture  to  ri«et  k  - 
chains  and  accelerate  ber  destruction.    At  the  very  time  that  the  itrg 
France  was  forming  a  league  with  England,  be,  in  conjunction  with  the  ;  - 
fid  ions  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  the  family  of  Guise,  meditated  the  i 
destruction  of  the  Protestants  throughout  France.    A  Roman  emperor  wi»  - 
that  the  people  he  governed  had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  destroy  lav-m  * 
but  what  this  monster  considered  impossible,  the  tyrant  of  France  seet-e* 
some  sort  capable  of  accomplishing,  for  bv  an  artful  contrivance  he  so  man*  z 
as  to  collect  a  large  assemblage  of  his  Protestant  subjects  to  the  capita 
the  sole  purpose  of  exterminating  them  at  a  single  Mow.     On  the  ere  tf  * 
Bartholomew  happened  the  massacre  of  Paris,  in  which  ten  thousand  per* . 
at  least,  of  all  ages  and  ranks,  were  cot  off,  within  that  city  alone.  This  a" 
oioos  deed,  which  in  foolness  of  enormity  exceeded  all  that  was  ever  rec»n 
of  pagan  perfidy,  was  not  committed  by  a  band  uf  rioters,  hut  under  nV  dV- 
orders  of  the  king  and  government.    The  effect  prodoced  by  it  casta*-!  • 
adequately  expressed.    Protestants  in  general  looked  upon  it  as  the  prr't   - 
to  a  more  extended  catastrophe ;  and  every  man  of  that  faith  regarded  *  • 
Catholic  neighbour  as  the  person  destined  to  be  his  butcher.    The  apprrt-  •- 
sion  was  perfectly  natural,  coasidering  that  the  murder  had  been  cwaH»t**>-: 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  most  polished  nation  in  Europe,  was  sanefawrd  t« 
the  bead  of  the  church,  and  commemorated  in  oathedrals  as  an  act  wortry 
thanksgiving  to  God  and  of  imitation  by  men.     In  England  the  shock  «•• 
felt  with  equal  grief  and  indignation,  so  that  when  the  French  ambasu  - 
went  thither  to  pay  bis  respects,  he  found  the  palace  arrayed  in  alt  the  **   - 
appearance  of  woe.  **  A  gloomy  sorrow,9'  said  he  in  his  despatch, **  ant  en  rte»  - 
face — silence,  as  in  the  dead  of  night,  reigned  through  all  the  ehaarhrn 
the  royal  apartment;  the  ladies  and  coortiers  were  ranged  on  each  side,  aft  r  » 
in  deep  mourning,  and,  as  I  passed  through  them,  not  one  bestowed  ttari 
civil  look,  or  made  the  least  return  to  my  salutes." 

The  connexion  of  the  queen  of  Scots  with  the  perpetrators  of  this  *WH:-; 
carnage  lessened  that  sympathy  which  bad  been  felt  towards  ber  in  the  on-  *■ 
of  many  Protestants ;  and  she  was  now  beheld  with  dread  by  those  who  ■**- 
before  regarded  ber  with  pity. 

In  Scotland,  the  desire  of  a  union  with  England  for  their  common  intern* 
and  the  defence  of  the  reformed  religion,  became  a  general  sentiment ;  »■» ' 
in  consequence,  the  attachment  to  the  queen  lessened  considerably  amoax  • 
who  were  not  of  ber  communion.   The  regent,  animated  by  the  same  spirit  41 
anxious  to  pot  an  end  to  the  troubles  of  bis  country,  readily  listened  to  ?  - 
overtures  of  peace  made  to  him  by  the  opposite  party.    In  this,  however,  l* 
was  thwarted  by  Morton  so  effectually,  that  the  disappointment  hranchi  <t 
a  distemper,  of  which  be  died  at  Stirling.  Oct. »,  16T3.    Thus  fell  the  fix  *» 
regent  in  the  space  of  five  jears,  and  the  only  one  of  them  ail  who  ami  he  »«»* 
to  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  nation  ;  for  tbonih  the  violence  W  •.'» 
two  parties  was  excessive,  both  sides  concurred  in  giving  him  the  pram 
upright  intentions. 

On  the  first  of  November  the  estates  assembled  to  choose  n  new  regr?* 
wboo  no  one  appearing  to  withstand  the  pretensions  of  the  earl  of  Mottwi.  »? 
was  unanimously  elected  to  that  important  but  dangerous  omce.  Of  tlr 
character  of  this  mao,  and  what  might  be  expected  from  his  aefrasscemt*'. 
*he  world  bad  recently  an  evidence  in  bis  conduct  towards  the  ■afoetwaa  r 
arl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  been  his  protector  in  Bofland  wham  H«ft*a 
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*  as  an  exile ;  but  whom  the  latter  now  gave  up,  for  a  lum  of  money,  to  Elisa- 
beth, aod  be  was  beheaded  at  York. 

Two  other  instances  of  the  rapacity  of  Morton  took  place  this  yesr ;  one  in 
i be  coinage  of  spurious  money,  which,  by  proclamation,  was  made  to  pass  for 
three  times  more  than  its  value  ;  and  the  other  in  the  seizure  of  the  tempo* 
ruli ties  of  the  see  of  St.  Andrew's,  while  he  nominated  Douglas,  the  rector  of 
the  university,  to  the  title  of  the  archbishop,  with  a  small  pension.  This  tacri- 
Irrions  act  was  readily  countenanced  by  the  nobles,  because  they  all  flattered 
themselves  with  being  able  to  take  advantage  of  it  io  their  respective  dis- 
tricts). Thus  the  ecclesiastical  property  became  a  proy  to  the  avarice  of  lay- 
men, and  though  even  Knox  protested  against  the  spoliation,  the  general 
a»*embly  gave  it  their  sanction,  when  they  found  that  resistance  would  be 
fruitless. 

Soon  after  this,  the  great  reformer  of  the  church  of  Scotland  ended  bis  days, 
in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  1606,  at  Gilford,  in 
East  Lothian,  and  educated  at  St  Andrew's,  under  the  learned  professor 
John  Major,  who  was  the  tutor  of  Buchanan,  and  a  famous  schoolman. 
Knox,  however,  by  examining  the  works  of  Augustine,  gave  up  the  subtilis- 
ing method  of  bis  instructor,  and  on  becoming  acquainted  with  George 
Wishart  the  martyr,  he  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  The 
death  of  bis  friend,  instead  of  deterring,  only  seemed  to  inspire  Knox 
ntth  greater  seal,  and  he  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  with  ex- 
traordinary boldness  and  proportionable  success.  In  1647  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  on  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  of  St.  Andrew's,  aad  be- 
came a  prisoner  on  board  the  galleys  till  the  latter  end  of  1M0,  when  he  obtain- 
ed bis  liberty,  and  settled  in  England  as  chaplain  to  king  Edward.  On  the 
accession  of  Mary  he  went  to  Geneva,  from  whence  he  removed  to  the  But lish 
congregation  at  Frankfort,  where  a  disturbance  arose  on  account  of  ceremo- 
nies, nod  he  in  consequence  returned  to  Scotland.  Upon  bis  arrival,  he  asso- 
ciated with  the  reformed  teachers,  but  io  1666  he  went  again  to  Geneva,  and 
toatinned  abroad  till  1669,  when  he  was  invited  home,  and  from  that  time 
till  his  death  supported  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  neither  sparing  pains  nor  fearing  danger.  Though  mocb  enfeebled  by 
ctcat  exertion,  the  news  of  the  massacre  of  Paris  hastened  his  dissolution, 
»htch  took  place  November  24.  1672.  At  his  death,  the  finest  eJilogjum  was 
pronounced  over  him  by  the  regent  Morton,  who,  as  soon  as  be  was  laid  in 
its  grave,  said,  ••  There  lies  be  who  never  fcarcd  the  face  of  man,  who  hath 
been  often  threatened  with  dag  and  dagger,  but  yet  bath  coded  his  days  in 
peace  and  honour :  for  he  had  Cod's  providence  watching  over  him  in  a 
•peciaft  manner,  when  bis  very  life  was  sought"  The  most  eminent  of  the 
Scottish  historians,  Dr.  Robertson,  has  drawn  the  character  of  the  reformer  in 

•  manner  which  it  would  be  unjust  to  give  io  any  other  language  than  his 
own.  "  Zeal,  intrepidity,  disinterestedness,  were  virtues  which  he  possessed 
ia  an  eminent  degree ;  be  was  acquainted,  too,  with  the  learning  cultivated 
unong  divines  in  that  age ;  and  excelled  in  that  species  of  eloquence  which 
ii calculated  to  rouse  and  inflame;  his  msxims,  however,  were  often  too 
•evere,  and  the  impetuosity  of  bis  temper  excessive.  Rigid  and  uncomplying 
himself,  be  shewed  no  indulgence  to  the  infirmities  of  others.  Regardless  of 
the  distinction  of  rank  and  character,  he  uttered  his  admonitions  with  an 
ftcrimonv  and  vehemence,  more  apt  to  irritate  than  to  reclaim ;  this  often 
betrayed  him  into  indecent  and  nndutiful  expressions,  with  respect  to  the 
queen's  person  and  conduct.  Those  very  qualities,  however,  which  now  ren- 
der his  character  less  amiable,  fitted  him  to  be  the  instrument  of  Providence 
for  advancing  the  Reformation  among  a  fierce  people,  and  enabled  him  to  face 
diopters,  and  to  surmount  opposition,  from  which  a  person  of  a  morn  gentle 
spirit  would  have  been  apt  to  shrink  back.  By  an  unwearied  application  to 
•i tidy  and  to  business,  as  well  as  by  the  frequency  and  fervour  of  his  public 
discourses,  be  bad  worn  out  a  constitution  naturally  robust  During  a  Hn- 
rxrtng  illness  he  discovered  the  utmost  fortitude,  and  met  the  approaches  of 
desth  with  n  magnanimity  inseparable  from  his  character.  He  was  oon- 
fcUntly  employed  in  acts  of  devotion,  and  comforted  himself  with  those  prot- 
ects of  immortality,  which  not  only  preserve  good  men  from  desnoodins:.  but 
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fill  them  with  exultation  in  their  last  momenta."— To  retain  to 
and  the  situation  of  parties.    The  adherent*  of  the  qoeea  of  8eota 
tated  two  divisions,  one  headed  by  Chatelberanlt  and  Hootly,  and  the 
by  Maitland  and  Kirkaldy.    To  widen  the  separation  still  snore*  if 
the  regent  secretly  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  second  party,  dunking,  she* 
if  he  coold  gain  them  over,  the  others  would  become  insignificant ;  ht 
land  and  Kirkaldy  were  too  well  acquainted  with  his  character,  to 
faith  in  his  promises.    Besides,  they  had  at  this  time  assurances  that  Fi 
would  now  act  more  vigorously  in  their  favour,  and  as  a  pJedjre  of  it,  a 
ply  of  money  was  sent  over  from  thence,  to  encourage  them  in  holiling 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh  till  the  promised  succours  should  arrive.    Thaw 
tered,  the  two  leaders,  though  they  did  not  absolutely  break  off  their 
spondence  with  Morton,  were  determined  to  support  the  cause  in  what 
had  embarked,  at  all  hazards.    They  were  confirmed  in  this  resolution)  by  tar 
conduct  of  the  regent,  in  throwing  up  new  works  with  a  hostile  intent  agasasi 
the  castle.    Kirkaldy  considered  this  as  a  breach  of  the  peace,  smtwHhstanii 
ing  which, bo  did  not  himself  recommence  operations  till  the  expiration  of  nW 
term  of  suspension,  which  was  the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  then  he 
the  city  with  a  volley  of  shot,  that  killed  and  wounded  several  peisona 
fish  market    On  the  following  day,  Balfour,  the  former  governor  of  the 
quitted  the  fortress,  and  joined  the  regent    Kirkaldy,  instead  of  ben 
heartened  by  this  defection  of  one  in  whom  be  bad  long  placed  an 
fidence,  assumed  a  bolder  tone  than  before,  and  immediately  iaanrd  a 
proclamation,  commanding  all  the  queen's  loyal  subjects  to  leave  the  art. 
that  they  might  not  suffer  with  her  majesty's  enemies.    By  way  of 
action,  the  regent  published  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  nil  men, 
of  death,  from  prosecuting  the  war ;  or  doing  any  thiog  that  might 
treaty  for  a  thorough  peace.    During  these  occurrences.  Sir  James 
the  brother  of  the  governor  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  who  had 
to  France  by  sir  Adam  Gordon  to  receive  what  was  due  to  the  qi 
account  of  her  jointure,  returned  with  the  money :  but  fearing  that  it  might  HI 
into  the  bands  of  the  enemy,  he  resolved  to  deposit  it  for  security  in 
of  Blackness,  till  be  could  forward  it  with  safety.    Balfour  waa 
governor  of  Blackness,  and  being  the  secret  friend  of  Morton,  he  no 
got  the  treasure  into  bis  possession,  than  he  caused  Sir  James  to  he 
irons,  and  hastened  with  the  money  to  the  regent    The  soldiers  of  the  gar- 
rison were  so  exasperated  at  this  act  of  treachery,  that  they  hi  si  ami 
Kirkaldy  from  bis  fetters  ;   acknowledged  him  for  governor,  and  placed  tar 
irons  which  they  bad  just  taken  from  him*  upon  Balfour's  brother,  who  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  the  fortress.    Sir  James  now  began  to  pee  pate  ssr  a 
vigorous  defence,  when  he  was  basely  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Che 
by  bis  own  wife,  who  decoyed  him  into  the  fields,  where  he  was  takes 
and  sent  first  to  Linlithgow,  and  next  to  Dalkeith,  from  whence  he 
to  effect  his  escape,  and  then  got  into  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  to  his 
In  the  mean  time,  the  regent  caused  five  of  the  soldiers  of  toe 
Blackness  to  be  bung,  in  order  to  terrify  others  from  following 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wife  of  Kirkaldy  was 'soon  afterwards  fonod  strangled 
in  her  bedchamber,  but  by  whose  means  she  came  to  ber  end  wi 
discovered. 

All  these  circumstances  tended  to  inflame  the  spirit  of  discord, 
hostilo  operations  were  now  confined  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  from 
the  governor  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  upon  the  town,  by  which  several 
were  destroyed.    The  situation  of  the  queen's  affairs,  however,  became  daiN 
more  gloomy,  and  the  treaty  concluded  at  Perth,  between  the  regent  en  nWaw 
hand,  and  Chatelherault  and  Huntly  on  the  other,  under  the 
Killigrew  the  English  ambassador,  rendered  them  absolutely 
The  leading  articles  in  this  convention  were  as  follows :  that  all  the 
comprehended  io  the  treaty,  should  profess  their  attachment  to  the 
religion  as  established ;  that  they  should  submit  to  the  king,  and  owi 
™  regent ;  that  the  prisoners  taken  on  both  sides  should  be  set  at  sVm. 
ind  the  lands  restored  to  their  original  owners ;  that  the  act  passed  eemW 

be  UUeen*s  adherents  atwtnlH  k«  mamIm!    and  ini(»mnSf  •  h~  •»»«t«J  ftwafl  H* 
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offences  they  bad  committed  fine©  the  16th  of  Jane,  1567.    Bat  the  contracting 

parties  on  the  queen's  side  covered  themselves  with  infamy,  by  abandoning 

the  rest  of  their  friends,  without  taking  a  single  step  in  their  favour.    While 

ibis    business  was  transacting  at  Perth,  sir  Adam  Gordon  defeated  lord 

Lovat  nt  Aberdeen,  and  was  preparing  for  other  enterprises  in  furtherance  of 

the  qoecn's  cause,  when  be  found  himself  suddenly  stopped  in  his  designs, 

uod  compelled,  by  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  to  disband  his  army.    Kirkaldy, 

therefore,  was  now  left  to  struggle  alone,  against  the  combined  power  of 

Morton  and  the  English:  but  his  spirit  continued  undaunted,  and  when  the 

regent  endeavoured  to  gain  him  over  by  the  intervention  of  Killigrew,  the 

resolnte  governor,  instead  of  surrendering  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  declared, 

**  tost  though  bis  friends  had  forsaken  both  him  and  the  queen,  he  would  keep 

that  house  for  her  to  the  last."  Morton  then  sent  the  earl  of  Rothes  and  lord 

Boyd  to  treat  with  the  governor,  but  he  still  refused  to  surrender  the  castle 

uo  any  terms,  knowing,  as  he  said,  that  there  was  no  faith  to  be  put  in  the 

promises  of  one  who  was  bent  upon  his  ruin. 

The  regent,  who  was  d est! tote  of  the  materials  for  carrying  on  a  siege,  now 
solicited  aid  from  England,  and  accordingly  Sir  William  Drury  marched  from 
flerwick  with  fifteen  hundred  troops,  and  a  considerable  train  of  artillery, 
w  bile  s  great  supply  of  other  necessaries  was  sent  round  by  sea. 

Meanwhile,  the  parliament,  which  had  been  convened  to  ratify  the  treaty  of 
Perth,  assembled  at  Edinburgh  on  the  30th  of  April  1673 ;  and  after  confirm- 
ing the  articles  of  agreement  there  settled,  proceeded  to  restore  the  duke  of 
i  'hatelherault,  the  eat  I  of  Huntly,  and  their  adherents,  to  tbe  full  possession 
of  their  titles  and  estates ;  bnt  concluded  with  attainting  and  outlawing  the 
governor  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  his  brother,  and  all  their  associates. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  the  English  having  completed  a  battery  of  thirty  heavy 
pieces  of  cannon,  opened  a  well-directed  fire  against  tbe  great  tower,  and  kept 
it  op  without  intermission  till  the  22nd,  when  a  great  part  of  the  wall  fell 
down,  and  made  such  a  breach,  that  the  besiegers  were  induced  to  attempt 
t«o  assaults  the  same  day,  but  were  beaten  back  in  both,  with  some  loss. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  soldiers,  seeing  themselves  forsakeo  on  all  sides,  and 
the  fortifications  shattered  in  many  parts,  compelled  their  intrepid  leader, 
sorely  against  his  will,  to  demand  a  parley,  which  prodoced  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  for  ten  days,  during  which  a  capitulation  was  concluded  between 
Kirkaldy  and  the  English  general,  when  tbe  latter  engaged,  in  the  name  of 
his  sovereign,  that  all  tbe  garrison  shonld  be  protected  io  person  and  pro- 
perty.   Relying  on  this  solemn  pledge,  the  governor  and  bis  brother,  with  lord 
Home,  Maitland,  sir  Robert  Melvil,  tbe  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  two  goldsmiths 
of  Edinburgh,  and  about  one  huAdred  and  sixty  soldiers,  marched  out,  and 
gave  themselves  up  as  prisoners  to  the  Englbh  commander.    Morton,  indig- 
nant at  the  liberality  of  Drury,  and  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  bis  brave  coun- 
trymen, managed  his  interest  so  effect oally  with  Elisabeth,  that  she  sent  orders 
to  her  general,  to  deliver  op  Kirkaldy  and  all  his  companions  unconditionally 
to  the  regent    Drury  was  shocked  on  receiving  a  mandate  which  he  dared 
not  disobey  ;  and  complained  aloud  of  tbe  treachery  of  Morton  and  Killigrew, 
in  undermining  his  authority,  and  persuading  his  royal  mistress  to  force  him 
upon  an  act  that  tarnished  his  honour  and  wounded  his  conscience.    The 
regent,  on  tbe  other  band,  stung  by  the  reproaches  which  Drory  threw  out 
oponbim  in  all  companies,  openly  taxed  him  with  an  infraction  of  tbe  original 
compact  between  the  Scots  and  the  English,  that  the  one  should  enter  into 
no  engagement  witboot  the  consent  of  the  other.    But  it  was  observable,  that 
Morton  never  thought  of  such  a  charge  till  be  had  secured  bis  object  in  gain- 
ing possession  of  the  prisoners,  who  were  sent  to  different  places  of  confine- 
ment, till  their  fate  should  be  determined.    Sir  William  and  Sir  James  Kirk- 
aldy were  shortly  afterwards  executed  on  a  gibbet  in  tbe  market  of  Edinburgh, 
sod  their  beads  were  set  up  on  tbe  wall  of  the  castle.    The  two  goldsmiths, 
for  their  activity  in  the  cause  of  the  queen,  suffered  in  a  similar  manner ;  and 
Maitland,  who  was  lodged  io  the  common  prison  at  Leith,  woold  have  met 
the  same  end,  had  he  not  taken  a  quantity  of  poison.  Though  the  dose  was 
large,  the  effect  was  slow ;  and  Morton,  on  hearing  of  what  he  had  done,  had 
the  inhumanity  to  order  him  to  be  brought  to  Edinburgh,  where,  like  an  sM 


i,  he  died  in  the  presence  of  the  tyrant.  Sir  Robert  MelvS 
flered  death,  had  not  hjlligrew  interposed  in  hit  behalf;  and  thr  Wri 
was  only  saved  from  the  scaffold  by  the  vow  of  his  clan  on  the  borer  ■ 
ngc  his  death  with  fire  and  sword.  This  declaration  bad  its  caret  -s 
aing  the  regent  from  bis  savage  resolution ;  though  Hone  was  «r. 
;d  a  close  prisoner  in  the  castle,  where  he  soon  after  died ;  bat  wf 
atioQ  or  from  ill  treatment  was  never  made  known. 
i,  by  the  treaty  of  Perth  and  the  surrender  of  the  castle  of 
il  wars,  which  had  so  long  impoverished  and  distracted  Scotland,  w«*t» 
t  to  a  termination ;  and  the  unfortunate  queen,  while  she  bad  tbc 
>n  to  witness  the  triumph  of  her  inveterate  enemies,  was  catted 
sot  the  loss  of  her  most  faithful  friends, 
had  been  for  some  time  incarcerated  at  Totbory ,  under  the  car*  of  :a» 
Shrewsbury ;  and  the  confinement  which  she  experienced  waa  so  sever* 
r  health  began  visibly  to  decline.  At  the  solicitation,  therefore,  of  :?- 
i  ambassador,  she  was  permitted  to  visit  Boston  wells,  not  Car  from  b-i 
residence.  Here,  however,  all  her  motions  were  so  closely  watrM 
earl  to  whose  custody  she  bad  been  committed,  that  Elisabeth  eat 
\y  made  acquainted  with  the  minutest  attentions  which  amy  of  is* 
i  who  frequented  that  fashionable  place  of  resort,  were  induced  to  p*i 
illustrious  captive.  Among  other  persons  of  distinction  then  at  2Ui 
is  Cecil,  who  had  lately  been  created  lord  Burleigh,  and  made  as& 
rer  of  England.  This  great  minister  was  certainly  far  enough  (rwm 
a  friend  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  yet  so  touching  was  the  impresn  :s 
ed  upon  his  heart  by  the  sense  of  her  unparalleled  inislbnanes,  tfc-r 
ilncss  of  her  demeanour,  and  the  charms  of  her  person,  that  etc*  U 
tot  avoid  laying  aside  the  formal  reserve  of  tbe  statesman  for  a  tio* 
jile  by  his  conversation  the  sorrows  of  the  afflicted  Mary.  Bat  taoari. 
se  occasions,  nothing  passed  more  than  what  tbe  ordinary  claim*  d 
ity  required,  such  was  tbe  habitual  jealousy  of  Elisabeth,  and  act 
9us  hatred  to  the  victim  whom  she  had  entangled  in  her  toils,  tax 
;h,  favourite  as  be  was,  incurred  her  displeasure  for  shewing  mo* 
of  civility  to  a  beautiful  lady  in  distress. 

cotland,  the  civil  war  had  produced  a  multitude  of  evils  sjajong  u 

of  people;  particularly  on  tbe  holders,  where  tbe  restraints  of  U» 

et  at  defiance,  and  the  admiutstration  of  justice  was  compsetch  n> 

To  correct  these  disorders,  at  the  beginning  of  1574,  the  lordTtu- 

as  made  warden  of  the  west,  sir  John  Carmichaei  of  the  saidok.  sol 

nrs  Hume  of  Coldingknowes  of  tbc  east  marches;  by  whose  dibgian 

larts  were  brought  into  a  state  of  peace  and  security  which  had  am 

■vn  for  several  years.    But  though  the  government  of  the  regent  acqo/W 

for  this  correction  of  abuses,  it  became  intolerable  in  other  respect* 

tnd  informers  were  employed  every  where,  even  in  private  *•— **■— .  ix 

rpose  of  gratifying  the  avarice  and  revenge  of  Morton ;  the  lustav 

of  old  offences  was  ripped  op,  and  all  the  circumstances  aggravairtf 

:w  charges ;  crimes  that  never  existed  were  alleged  against  ptrwai  v/ 

ty,  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  levying  fines  on  them ;  while  real  ill  lisoo  ati 

conerated  from  prosecution,  on  paying  large  sums  according  tether 

itances.    Though  the  current  coin,  as  already  observed,  was  avast  acav 

y  debased  by  a  mintage  established  in  tbe  castle  of  Dalkeith,  Ike  or- 

i  was  confined  to  the  people,  tbe  officers  of  tbe  reveaue  being  strkv) 

d  to  receive  only  sterling  money  of  gold  and  silver.    At  the  very  tea* 

ivy  taxes  were  levied  on  all  kinds  of  commodities,  lieeoaes  wertawJ 

>ri  vilege  of  carrying  on  a  contraband  traffic,  to  tbe  injury  of  the  ksstst 

who  were  already  sorely  oppressed.    But  of  all  the  subjects  of  cos- 

tone  was  more  grievous  than  that  occasioned  by  the  courts  conawatf 

istice-airs,  to  which  all  persons  who,  at  any  period,  had  appcares*  is 

•  the  queen,  were  summoned,  and,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Perth. 

ced  to  redeem  their  lives  and  liberties  at  enormous  rates.    The  an* 

iniquitous  coorts  was  held  at  Jedburgh,  from  whence  arose  ths  svs- 

hrase  of  *  Jed  burgh  justice,'  to  express  illegal  and  arbitrary  pretccd- 

according  to  tbc  common  saj  iug,  of  condemning  men  first,  and  trjioj 
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cm  afterwards.  The  next  of  these  courts  was  established  at  Haddingtoo, 
»<1  in  a  short  time  they  were  extended  over  the  kingdom ;  the  judges  being 
rry  where  appointed  by  the  regent,  and  wholly  devoted  to  his  interest. 
Another  flagrant  instance  of  the  rapacity  and  violence  of  Morton  occurred 
this  period,  in  the  case  of  the  earl  of  Huntly,  who,  on  going  to  Edinburgh 
>  prosecute  a  lawsuit,  was  arrested  and  sent  into  Galloway.  Not  satisfied 
i'b  than  act  of  tyranny,  the  regent  joined  the  adversary  of  Huntly  in  an 
icmpt  against  his  life;  but  the  design  was  discovered  and  frustrated  by  the 
»:oq  of  Locbinvar,  out  of  regard  to  the  family,  of  which  be  was  a  member, 
iicsc  atrocities  rendered  the  government  odious,  notwithstanding  which, 
lurtoo  was  so  confident  of  his  security  by  virtue  of  his  connexion  with 
upland,  that  be  caused  his  arms  to  be  stamped  upon  the  publio  coin,  and  set 
\   uver  the  gate  of  the  castle. 

I  n  tbe  same  spirit  of  encroachment,  he  soon  ventured  to  lay  bis  hands  opon 
•r  Uitlc  property  which  the  Reformation  had  left  for  the  maintenance  of  tbe 
<  rgy .  Though  only  one-third  of  the  benefices  had  been  reserved  for  the  support 
-.  the  ctrarch,  even  this  scanty  pittance  had  been  withheld  in  tbe  greatest  part 
i  tbe  kiagdom  during  the  war.  Uuder  tbe  pretext  therefore  of  recovering  the 
'rear*,  and  establishing  a  regular  mode  of  payment  in  futore,  the  regent 
\  torted  from. the  ministers  their  claim  to  the  appropriated  thirds.  After  giving 
>p  their  right,  however,  the  clergy  were  worse  paid  than  before ;  and  so  little 
cgard  was  had  to  the  spiritual  benefit  of  tbe  people,  that  in  many  instances  one 
ucombent  for  a  scanty  salary  was  compelled  to  serve  four  parishes,  all  the 
est  of  the  revenues  being  seized  by  the  regent. 

At  the  beginning;  of  1575  died  tbe  duke  of  Chatelherault,  who,  as  being  tbe 
i'-cUred  heir  to  the  crown,  possessed  during  his  life  considerable  interest 
in  tbe  nation,  which  enabled  him  for  some  time  to  keep  down  tbe  increasing 
power  of  Morton. 

In  the  spring,  a  conflict  arose  between  the  wardens  of  tbe  Scottish  and 
English  marches,  in  which  the  latter  were  at  first  victorious ;  but  on  the 
coming  op  of  a  company  of  the  men  of  Teviotdale,  they  were  put  to  flight, 
Waving  Sir  John  Forester  the  warden,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  prisoners. 
The  regent,  instead  of  applauding  the  valour  of  tbe  Scots,  treated  them  roughly, 
a«  distnrhers  of  tbe  peace,  and  set  the  English  at  liberty.  He  further  degraded 
hit  coon  try  men  by  obliging  Sir  James  Carmichael,  the  warden,  to  go  to  London 
and  ask  pardon  of  the  queen,  as  if  he  had  been  her  subject. 

Soon  after  this,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Morton  to  seise  lord  John  Hamil* 

tun,  tbe  son  of  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  in  bis  way  to  Aberbrotbiek ;  but 

tbat  nobleman  having  notice  of  the  design,  escaped,  and  tbe  whole  body  of  the 

f  unity  immediately  rose  in  arms  for  bis  protection ;  which  so  provoked  tbe 

regent*  tbat  he  caused  several  of  them  to  be  imprisoned,  and  fined  for  their 

concern  with  the  qneens  party  in  tbe  late  war.    Another  circumstance  which 

•  starred  about  this  time  contributed  to  increase  the  number  of  the  diseon- 

i rated,  and  to  convince  tbe  nobles  tbat  their  only  security  against  despotism 

I »)  in  an  onion  among  themselves.    At  that  time  tbe  Scottish  chieftains  pos- 

tetscd  an  authority  within  their  respective  districts,  amounting  to  a  power 

■cparate  from  and  independent  of  the  monarchy.    They  made  war  opon  each 

other,  and  punished  offences,  without  considering  themselves  as  amenable  to 

ant  other  jurisdiction.    About  tbe  beginning  of  the  year  1576,  a  vassal  of  the 

carl  of  Argyle  baling  committed  depredations  on  the  lands  of  the  earl  of 

Athol,  was  taken  by  the  latter,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.    At  tbe  desire  of 

the  earl  of  Argyle,  however,  tbe  man  was  pardoned  and  released,  on  condition 

ibit  for  the  futnre  be  should  forbear  from  such  coorses.    Regardless  of  tbe 

pronuse  wbieh  be  bad  given,  tbe  man  no  sooner  received  bis  liberty  than  he 

returned  to  bis  old  practices,  and,  entering  the  coonty  of  Athol,  committed 

create*  outrages  than  ever.    The  nobleman  who  bad  acted  with  so  much 

tf  nerosity  complained  to  the  earl  of  Argyle  of  tbe  conduct  of  his  dependant, 

>od  deeaanded  tbat  the  robber  should  be  delivered  np  or  punished.    To  this 

"asonable  request  no  reply  was  made ;  opon  which  the  earl  of  Athol  mustered 

L»*  men,  and  Argyle  did  tbe  same ;  but  before  hostilities  commenced,  the 

'^•otcommandea  the  two  chiefs  to  disband  their  forces  and  repair  to  Edin- 

burgh.     On  their  arrival  they  were  both  put  under  arrest,  Athol  for  dis* 

£2.  3x 
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charging  so  offender  of  the  laws  without  poniatooat ;  and  Argjt* 

lecting  meo  together  to  undertake  warlike  operations,  is  " 

A  prosecution  was  also  commenced  against  them  on)  a  charge  of  high 

hot  while  the  indictments  were  preparing,  the  two  earls  had  notice of  u 

design  from  one  of  Morton's  serf  ants,  who  advised  then  to  provide 

safety  by  coming  to  an  immediate  agreement  between 

prudent  counsel  they  bad  the  wisdom  to  follow ;  by  which 

tion  made  them  so  formidable,  that  when  summoned  to  appear  berese 

of  justice,  neither  of  them  complied,  and  the  regent,  oat  of  fear, 

proceedings  to  be  stopped.    The  mortification  produced  by  the 

torn  which  this  affair  bad  taken,  was  soon  afterwards  increased  by 

incident 

Morton,  being  desirous  of  a  piece  of  ground  which  lay  contigoows  u  t. 
own  estate,  and  had  been  formerly  given  by  the  queen  to  Mary 
one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  ordered  a  suit  to  be  instituted  before  the 
of  the  college  of  justice,  on  the  plea  that  no  crown  land  eoeJd  be 
In  reply  to  this,  it  was  urged  by  Seniple,  the  husband  of  the  lady,  ttWt 
grant  was  a  plain  gift,  under  both  the  great  and  privy  seal,  which 
it  completely  valid  and  irrevocable.  When  the  business  came  on,  la 
being  resolved  to  carry  the  suit,  took  bis  seat  with  the  judges,  which  aw  a** 
voked  the  defendant,  that  he  declared  if  he  lost  the  cause  be  would  lose  has  -« 
Adam  Whit  ford,  the  uncle  of  Semple,  also,  being  exasperated  by  this 
of  power,  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that,  "  Nero  was  hot  a  dwarf 
Morton."  These  expressions,  which  at  any  time  would  have 
to  kindle  the  resentment  of  the  tyrant,  were  now  made  instmi 
vengeance  on  account  of  the  disappointment  produced  by  the  di 
court  in  favour  of  the  grant  Exasperated  at  the  unexpected 
this  affair  had  taken,  and  the  disgrace  thereby  brooght  upon 
exposure  of  bis  nefarious  projects,  the  regent  bad  recourse  to  an 
singularly  atrocious,  for  the  gratification  of  his  malice.  Under  the  pre*, 
that  Whitford  and  Semple  had  been  hired  to  assassinate  him  by  lord  C-«. : 
Hamilton,  be  eaosed  them  to  be  apprehended  and  pot  to  the  torture.  %  *  - 
ford  endured  the  torment  with  incredible  courage ;  but  Semple  fainted,  as ' 
to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  rack,  made  a  confession  of  whatever  ho  rat 
mies  thought  proper  to  demand.  Upon  this  extorted  ackoowledgauaac  ft* 
received  judgment  of  death  ;  and  Whitford  was  discharged.  The  tatter,  a.^  * 
regaining  bis  liberty,  exerted  himself  vigorously  in  substantiating  the  or*  • 
of  his  innocence,  which  be  made  so  clear,  that  Semple  also  obtained  at*  >«' 
don  ;  and  the  whole  guilt  rebounded  opon  the  wicked  contriver  af  i  tw 
accusation. 

These  arbitrary  proceedings  roused  the  popular  feeling  against  the  *r- 
pressor  to  soeh  a  degree,  that  It  became  evident  some  change  must  epcr.%  * 
take  place.  The  king  was  now  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  and  tt%»ir' 
wholly  at  Stirling,  under  the  care  of  Alexander  Erskine  and  the 
Mar  ;  with  four  tutors  to  instruct  him  in  the  languages  and 
principal  of  whom  were,  George  Buchanan  and  Patrick  Young, 
monarch  evinced  a  strong  passion  for  learning,  and  made  so  i  imsiiUnl  ■  * 

E regress  in  knowledge,  that  the  people  formed  uncommon  cxpcctntNe*  »' 
is  government,  and  were  therefore  very  anxious  to  aee  him  in  the  ftsfl  a** 
sessioo  of  power.  The  regent  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  pjetmishsg  «: 
ment ;  but  thoogh  he  had  every  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  stores  vat  it» 


he  had  not  the  prudence  to  shelter  himself  against  it  by  strcsujtsjeasne  *  * 

his  | 


interest  with  the  king,  and  the  nobles  who  were  about  his  perse*.  Ie»ti» 
of  this,  he  affected  indifference,  and  adopted  a  line  of  policy,  which  in  thr  et! 
proved  his  rain.  On  the  12th  of  February,  1679,  be  went  to  Stirling,  asW  i 
a  eoonell  at  which  the  king  was  present,  made  a  speech,  wberrim,  alto*  ** 
scanting  at  length  on  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  the  omee  of  regent,  he  annua-* 
that  his  majesty,  in  consideration  of  his  past  faithful  services,  wonld  he  nkesni 
to  take  from  his  shoulders  that  bear y  burden,  which  his  declining  year*  a* 
broken  constitution  could  no  longer  support :  and  be  concluded  by  eVssrtas  £« 
king,  whose  judgment  and  abilities  so  far  exceeded  his  nge,  to  asvaaw  it. 
reins  of  government  into  his  own  bands. 
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wbole  assembly  manifested  their  surprise  at  this  address,  bat  the  king 
wrred  with  great  presence  of  mind,  that  his  youth  and  inexperience  ren- 
etl  hitn  wholly  unfit  to  take  so  weighty  a  charge  upon  himself;  and  that, 
n  if  lie  coold  be  prevailed  upon  to  ease  the  regent  of  his  harden,  be  did 
know  where  to  fix  his  court ;  for  that  at  present  be  was  completely  dis- 
ced with  Stirling.  Morton  replied,  "  that  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  was 
r**ry  respect  the  fittest  place  in  the  kingdom  for  bis  majesty's  residence/9 
on  this  the  king  quickly  rejoined,  "  But  then,  my  lord,  in  that  case  I  most 
c  the  keys  delivered  to  such  persons  as  I  shall  appoint." 
rhese  words  grief  ed  the  regent  the  more,  because  they  were  evidently 
premeditated,  and  yet  sufficiently  indicated  the  design  which  the  youthful 
creisrn  had  to  be  sole  master  of  his  own  actions.  But  as  Morton  had  now 
»c  too  far  to  recede,  he  pot  the  best  face  upon  the  matter  that  was  in  bis 

•  rr,  by  saying,  that  his  majesty  should  be  obeyed  in  all  things.  "Then," 
ftwered  James, M I  will  think  upon  it,  ay  lord ;  and  in  a  week  or  two  yoa 
ill  know  my  resolution." 

rbc  next  morning  the  regent  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  that  night  the 
ix  called  another  council,  at  which  the  earls  of  Atbol  and  Argyle  attended, 
«h>s;  been  sent  for  expressly  by  Alexander  Erskine,  who  informed  them  of 
*t  bad  occurred,  before  they  were  admitted  into  the  royal  presence.  At 
s  meeting,  when  the  proffered  resignation  of  Morton  was  mentioned,  the 
o  earls  affected  surprise,  but  on  being  called  upon  for  their  opinion,  they 
ib  replied,  that,  in  consideration  of  the  regent's  great  services,  his  majesty 
^ht  to  grant  bis  request,  and  to  take  off  the  burden  of  government  from 

•  shoulders  to  his  own.  All  the  nobles  approved  of  this  opinion,  but  that 
migkt  not  seem  as  if  things  had  been  done  clandestinely,  it  was  resolved  to 
oveoe  another  assembly  for  the  consideration  of  the  business,  at  Stirling.  Let* 
r«  were  accordingly  despatched  to  such  nobles  as  were  known  to  be  adverse 

Morton  ;  yet  at  the  time  appointed,  the  number  of  persons  preseot  was  so 
rj  considerable,  that  few  of  any  rank  were  absent.  At  this  meeting  only 
>e  sentiment  prevailed,  and  the  king  was  desired  by  the  whole  body  to 
priv e  the  regent  of  his  office,  and  to  take  the  government  into  his  own 
mds.  Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  lord  Glamis  the  obaocellor,  and  lord 
f  fries,  were  sent  to  Edinburgh,  with  a  letter  to  Morton,  signifying  that **  his 
ajesty  having  seriously  considered  the  dislike  which  most  of  bis  subjects  bad 
r  bis  government,  and  the  troubles  which,  in  all  probability,  were  like  to 
M  upon  the  kingdom ;  he  had,  therefore,  with  the  advice  of  the  greatest  part 
f  the  nobility,  determined  to  take  the  management  of  affairs  into  his  own 
tods.  And  that,  because  delays  might  produce  many  inconveniences,  be 
guested  him  instantly  to  send  a  declaration  in  writing,  acknowledging  bis 
hedience,  and  allowance  of  what  was  done ;  and  for  the  future  to  abstain 
rom  his  present  office  of  regent/'  This  letter  very  much  surprised  the  earl, 
>  bo  now  saw  clearly  enough,  that  the  declaration  which  he  had  made  at  Stir- 
nr,,  was  converted  by  his  enemies  into  the  means  of  effecting  his  ruin.  He 
berrfore  heartily  repented  of  his  duplicity,  and  began  to  devise  excuses  to  post- 
Goethe  resignation  of  the  office  till  some  stratagem  could  be  oootrived  by  which 
o  secure  the  possession  of  power  and  the  defeat  of  his  adversaries.  To  this 
>«rpose  he  answered  the  king,  "that  he  was  ready  to  obey  him  in  all  things, 
»Qt  could  not  resign  his  place  without  an  ample  discharge  and  remission  coo- 
>rmed  by  parliament/'  The  council  having  considered  this  reply,  informed 
Norton,  that  the  discharge  which  he  required  should  be  granted ;  but  at  tho 
tame  time  the  heralds  entered  Edinburgh,  and  suddenly  made  proclamation 
hat  the  king  had  taken  upon  himself  the  government,  and  that  the  regent 
^resigned  his  office.  Morton  was  overwhelmed  with  confusion  by  this 
Mow ;  bat  giving  way  to  necessity,  he  attended  the  ceremony,  which  prod  need 
tech  an  exuberance  of  joyful  gratnlation  among  the  people,  as  most  have  con- 
tributed to  aggravate  the  bitterness  of  bis  afflicted  spirit  But  tboogb  be 
welded  to  the  torrent  thos  far,  he  still  endeavoured  to  struggle  against  it, 
"id  made  a  public  protest,  declaring  "  that  his  demission  should  he  of  no 
foTi»  or  effect,  nor  deemed  good  in  law,  if  the  king  substituted  another  person 
10  hi«  place/' 
fo  the  mean  time,  the  casUe  of  Edinburgh  was  summoned  to  surrender  to 
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tlie  king;  bat  the  governor,  who  was  the  brother  of  Morion,  refined 

and  began  to  prepare  for  a  siege.    Accordingly,  part  of  the 

out  to  get  supplies,  which,  when  the  magistrates  knew,  they 

opportunity  to  cut  off  their  retreat.    In  this  attempt  a  akinnish 

though  the  soldiers  forced  their  way  back  into  the  fortress,  they  left 

visions  behind.    This  resistance  to  the  royal  authority  induced  the 

act  with  caution,  for  their  power  was  far  from  being  established, 

as  roost  of  the  other  fortresses  were  in  the  bands  of  Morton's 

the  queen  of  England  openly  supported  his  interest     In  order. 

secure  their  object,  the  associated  nobles  bound  themselves,  under  the 

of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  pass  his  discharge  and  indeamautt  in  -  *» 

liament ;  while  the  king,  on  his  part,  consented  to  an  act  containing  ate  ag  ■  * 

bation  of  all  things  done  during  the  regency.    Upon  this  the  castle  was  «:»»- 

op,  with  all  the  regalia  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  crown. 

The  earl  now  retired  to  bis  seat  at  Dalkeith,  ubich  was  then  eomesv  «- 
called  the  Lion's  Den  ;  and  where  his  wealth  and  influence  still  rendered  haw  • 
formidable,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  humble  him  still  more,  and  oW»-    ■ 
htm  of  the  means  of  creating  disturbances.    In  the  first  place,  the  w*r-- 
sbip  of  the  marches  was  taken  from  his  nephew,  the  earl  of  Anjrws ;  w  *    ■ 
stroke  was  followed  by  a  demand  of  the  mint  bouse,  and  the  advneevanca. 
a  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  public  expenses  till  the  aeeonnts  cowM  be  r 
perly  settled.    This  was  enough  to  convince  the  earl,  that  be  had  norbms.  »■• 
disgrace  and  vengeance  to  expect  from  the  dominant  party,  wbo  em  ■ 
determined  to  leave  him  neither  friends  nor  property.     However,  his  eco*.* 
was  very  mild  and  submissive.    He  said  he  was  ready  to  give  np  the  a.,  r 
and  that,  when  his  majesty  came  to  riper  years,  he  would  send  him  juris  ♦.- 
of  money  as  could  be  desired  from  a  man  of  narrow  fortune,  and  nme  vfev  -. . 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  estate  in  repairing  the  royal  castles,  and  as  nw-a 
taining  a  long  war  against  the  king's  enemies. 

At  this  crisis  an  unforeseen  ehange  took  place  in  favour  of  Mortoou  far  • :  . 
the  chancellor  returned  to  Stirling,  an  affray  broke  out,  in  which  thatoahrfg-- 
was  accidentally  slain;  and  to  his  place  succeeded  the  earl  of  Atkoi.  • :-  * 
known  attachment  to  popery  rendered  the  appointment  very  disocreeoi** 
tbe  people.  Morton,  who  was  watching  bis  opportunity  to  proa*  bv  et*  • 
circumstance,  now  contrived  to  alarm  the  fears  of  the  countess  of  Mar.  »• 
insinuating  that  Alexander  Erskine,  who  then  held  the  place  of  gwvt 
Stirling  castle  for  his  nephew,  the  young  earl  of  Mar,  intended  K 
him  altogether  in  that  office.  Irritated  at  this  imaginary  injury ,  the 
woman  and  her  son  determined  opon  revenge;  and  the  earl  of  Maw 
early  one  morning  to  the  castle  with  his  attendants,  turned  out  bis 
assumed  the  eommand  of  the  fortress,  which  gave  him  also  eosaplcto 
sion  of  the  person  of  the  king.  This  was  what  Morton  wanted, 
be  was  not  seen  in  the  transaction,  every  one  believed  him  to  bo  the 
of  the  scheme. 

This  affair  made  a  great  noise  all  over  the  kingdom ;  and  at 
citizens  offered  to  enroll  themselves  into  a  body  guard  for  the 
the  lords  of  the  council.  The  proposal  was  accepted,  hot  just 
about  to  march  to  Stirling,  a  letter  came  from  the  king,  desiring  taw  not*-  * 
to  attend  him  unarmed,  for  that  what  had  happened  was  notniag  ssose  mns  * 
private  quarrel  between  some  members  of  the  family  of  Mar. 

This  sudden  revolution  convinced  the  council  of  the  necessity  of  vomc 
their  plan  of  operations,  and  of  endeavouring  to  counteract  by  stratagem  ■ 
person  whose  power  and  abilities  still  rendered  him  a  formidable  aatarw 
An  accommodation  was  therefore  entered  into,  and  arbitrators  wen  asmwi*- 
on  each  side  to  adjust  their  respective  differences.  As  soon,  however,  a*  t*>> 
treaty  was  concluded,  and  the  lords  of  the  council  had  returned  from  the  j«sr» 
'of  meeting  near  Dalkeith,  to  Edinburgh,  Morton  hastened  lathe  sarV  u 
Stirling,  where,  by  gaining  over  Murray  of  Tbllibardine  to  bis  side,  be  not  war: 
admission  into  the  castle,  of  which  be  presently  made  himself  master. 

But  though,  with  the  eommand  of  this  important  fortress,  ho  hod  taw  p*«  * 
®r  the  king  at  his  disposal,  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  par&omtu  . 
Edinburgh  gave  him  uneasiness.     To  prevent  that  nssemblv  from  tu. 
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m  r.  be  bad  the  temerity  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
m  mending  the  nobles  to  appear  oo  the  day  appointed  at  Stirling,  instead 
the  capital.    As  it  was  elcar  that  this  alteration  originated  with  Morton, 

■  the  attainment  of  his  particular  purposes,  the  lords  of  the  council  aenl 
ree  of  their  body  to  Stirling,  to  protest  against  whatever  proceedings  should 
k'  place,  on  the  ground,  that  an  assembly  held  in  a  fortress,  and  surrounded 

armed  men,  could  not  be  free.  The  parliament,  however,  met  according 
the  summons,  and,  among  other  nets,  passed  one  for  the  indemnity  of 
ortoo,  and  another  for  graoting  a  pension  to  the  countess  of  Mar. 
The  young  king,  though  his  acceptance  of  the  government  had  been  just 
nfarmed  by  the  nobles,  sent  the  same  night  a  private  letter  to  the  chancellor, 
m  pi  mining  of  the  restraint  nnder  which  be  lay  as  the  prisoner  of  Morton* 
id  desiring  the  council  to  muster  their  forces,  without  delay,  for  his  libe* 
tion. 

Argyle,  Atbol,  and  their  adherents,  upon  this,  immediately  took  up  arms, 
id  the  city  of  Edinburgh  raised  all  the  trainbands  to  co-operate  with  them 
r  the  deliverance  of  the  king.  Morton  on  his  side  was  not  inactive,  but 
nt  a  herald  to  Edinburgh,  commanding,  in  the  royal  name,  Atbol  and  Argyle 

retire  home  to  their  respective  dwellings  within  twenty-four  hours,  under 
e  penalty  of  being  prosecuted  for  high  treason.  At  the  same  time  the  ma* 
«t  rates  of  the  city  were  ordered  to  apprehend  all  persons  in  arms  within 
icir  liberty.    The  provost,  not  knowing  bow  to  act  in  such  a  dilemma,  repaired 

■  Stirling  to  wait  upon  the  king ;  but  on  bis  arrival,  Morton  caused  him  to 
r  arrested,  and  sent  off  under  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  the  castle  of  Down, 
franwbile  he  made  his  nephew,  the  earl  of  Angus,  commander  of  the  forces 
bich  he  bad  raised,  amounting  to  five  thousand  men ;  and  to  increase  the 
amber,  be  sent  proclamations  round  the  country,  calling  upon  all  the  king's 
iUjf  cts  capable  of  bearing  arms,  to  join  the  royal  standard.  But  though  the 
»o  armies  took  the  field,  and  a  conflict  was  expected,  neither  party  seemed 
illing  to  commence  hostilities ;  for  Morton  distrusted  his  troops,  and  the 
iris  of  Argyle  and  Atbol  were  apprehensive  that  an  iodecisive  action  might 
Dtlanger  the  safety  of  the  king,  especially  as  they  were  unprovided  with  the 
wans  of  reducing  the  fortress,  where  he  was  literally  a  prisoner.  At  this 
itictttre,  when  the  two  parties  were  opposing  each  other  with  manifestoes, 
>»r  Robert  Bowes,  the  English  ambassador,  interposed  as  a  mediator,  with 
wh  success,  that  a  treaty  was  concluded,  in  consequence  of  which,  Argyle 
ad  Atbol  were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  king ;  some  of  their  party  were 
dded  to  the  privy  council,  and  it  was  settled,  that  a  convention  of  the  nobles 
boeld  be  called  at  Stirling,  to  bring  all  the  existing  differences  to  an  ami- 
able termination.  This  meeting,  however,  did  not  take  place  till  the  month 
»l  4pril,  1579,  when  Morton,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  friendly  reconet- 
iitioo,  gave  a  splendid  entertainment  to  the  assembled  peers.  Soon  alter 
"it  feast,  the  chancellor  was  taken  ill,  and  oo  the  fourth  day  he  died,  which, 
Rtth  the  peculiarity  of  the  symptoms,  occasioned  a  general  suspicion  that  be 
u«  poisoned.  Morton  very  naturally  incurred  the  edium  of  having  perpe* 
rated  this  atrocious  deed  ;  and  though  the  surgeons  who  opened  the  body, 
K tared  that  they  had  discovered  no  signs  of  poison,  neither  the  friends  of 
*«•  deceased,  nor  the  public,  were  satisfied  with  the  decision. 

The  often  of  chancellor  was  conferred  open  Argyle,  who  deemed  it  politio 
10  form  a  junction  with  Morton ;  which  gave  that  ambitious  man  such  con- 
Hrnee,  as  emboldened  him  to  renew  his  designs  against  the  Hamilton  family. 
1  be  earl  of  Arran,  the  bead  of  that  boose,  was  in  a  state  of  mental  imbecility, 
m  eoascqoence  of  which,  lord  John,  the  second  brother,  bad  possession  of  the 
"tate,  and  lord  Claud  held  the  commendatory  of  Paisley. 

Ai  the  young  lords  were  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  they  became  objects  of 
;r«k>usv  to  Morton,  white  the  king  dreaded  them  oo  account  of  their  near 
Mfttioo  to  the  throne ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  courtiers  were  read  v  to  join 
the  roafederaey  against  the  family,  from  the  wicked  desire  of  sharing  the 
'polk,  fa  a  powerful  combination,  where  plunder  is  to  be  gained,  it  is  easy 
*»  <!e*tfe  a  legal  pretest  for  covering  cruelty  and  injustice. 

The  Hamilton*  stood  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  the  murder  of  one 
or  both  of  the  regents,  Murray  and  Lennox ;  and  as  an  act  of  attainder  bad 
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been  passed  against  the  principal  and  accessaries  io  those  uuVam.cn 
now  proposed  by  Morton  to  revive  and  apply  it  in  the  present  iucu- 
Accordingly,  without  giving  any  notice  to  the  accused,  or  etanuaia*  i » v 
witness,  the  cabal  drew  op  a  commission,  in  the  name  of  taw  king,  cvfc«< 
ing  Morton,  Mar,  Eglinton,  Ruthven,  Boyd,  and  Catbemrt,  to  setae  ur*- 
sons  of  the  Hamiltons,  and  ooofiscate  their  estates.    Thoogb  the  bui? 
was  managed  with  profoond  secrecy,  and  a  military  force  was  eVspt'i 
immediately,  to  carry  the  decree  into  execution,  the  two  yonng  Jwdi  •• 
warned  of  their  danger,  in  sufficient  time  to  make  their  escape;  k.t 
France,  and  Claud  to  Bngland.    In  the  mean  time,  the  eotamusneni  ■ 
siege  to  the  castles  of  Hamilton,  and  Dreffan,  which  were  soon  redterc.  a 
summary  vengeance  inflicted  upon  the  defenders.    The  earl  of  Arm,  is  r 
by  bis  situation  incapable  of  any  crime,  was  sent  with  his  aged  nwhr 
duchess  of  Cbatelherault,  to  the  castle  of  Linlithgow ;  and  several  p*« 
of  the  same  family  were  harassed  by  the  most  vexations  proceed*,  i 
which,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  age,  were  ratified  in  the  next  parliaawftL 

About  this  time,  the  queen  sent,  by  one  of  her  domestics,  a  letter  warn* 
with  some  jewels  of  value,  and  a  vest  embroidered  with  her  ova  asset.  I- 
Morton,  being  apprehensive  that  the  young  king  might  be  moved  I*  - 
tokens  of  maternal  affection,  dismissed  the  messenger,  and  retorted  u*  .- 
sents,  under  the  plea  that  the  superscription  of  the  letter  was  detect 
point  of  form,  and  want  of  respect  to  the  regal  title. 

Soon  after  this,  William  Scott,  and  Walter  Turn  bull,  two  sehoofaatiirn 
Edinburgh,  were  tortured,  tried,  and  executed  for  writing  a  poetical  ir 
against  Morton,  the  severest  part  of  which  composition  was,  aa  ankf*  • 
allusion  to  the  death  of  the  late  chancellor.    Great  interest  vas  emde  f«  - 
lives  of  these  unfortunate  men,  but  their  persecutor  managed  tins? i  a  «" 
a  manner,  as  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  royal  pardon  to  thesj ;  by  •*• 
not  of  inhumanity,  be  multiplied  the  number  of  his  own  enemies,  tad  sp* 
rated  bis  destruction.    Such,  however,  was  the  infatuation  of  Morten,  n*  • 
this  time  he  seems  to  have  thought  himself  out  of  all  danger ;  ia  ekki " » 
fidence  he  was  encouraged  by  having  escaped  one  storm,  aad  pn*«  |f 
easy  triumph  over  bis  principal  adversaries.    But  while  he  thus  repot*'  - 
fancied  security,  a  rival  appeared  in  the  field,  whose  ascendancy  arc** 
not  prevent,  and  whose  power  he  was  quickly  made  to  feet    This  bctmsc' 
was  Bsme  Stcroart,  a  native  of  France,  and  lord  d'Aobtgue  in  that  liar** 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Stewart,  the  second  brother  of  Matthew  eari  «f  U* 
nox,  who  was  grandfather  to  the  king ;  and  bis  object  in  visitor;  See**"- 
nt  this  time  was,  to  set  up  a  claim  to  the  dormant  title,  and  ibecstft*  aVr 
onto  beiongiog.     On  his  landing  at  Lei  lb,  the  magistrates  ef  EAntvr 
went  in  state  to  condnct  him  to  the  capital,  where  be  was  treated  nac* ' 
cently ;  after  which,  several  of  the  citizens  and  men  of  quality  auianfti  • 
him  to  Stirling.    The  king  received  bim  very  graciously,  and  ia  a  we  4i«* 
created  bim  earl  of  Lennox,  to  which  was  added  the  domaia  of  Asee»r«n>» 
that  had  recently  been  taken  from  lord  John  Hamilton.    So  rsnkty  «*  > 
new  favourite  rise  in  the  royal  favour,  that  within  a  short  time  he  wmaeSamr 
to  the  title  of  duke  of  Lennox,  made  governor  of  Dumbarton  satfe  «•- 
tain  of  the  guard,  and  first  lord  of  the  bedchamber.     Another  peessa.  •»  ' 
this  time  gained  the  confidence  of  the  king  in  a  particular  inaaasr,  set  f  ^ 
less  merit,  was  eaptain  James  Stewart,  the  second  son  of  lord  **yn* 
Between  the  two  favourites  there  was  a  v*  tde  difference  of  dispasiiisn  > 
while  Lennox  was  mild,  gentle,  and  liberal  in  his  manners;  Stewart  *W* 
a  single  virtue  to  redeem  the  vices  which  rendered  him  dangerous.  Jw  "* 
rage,  however,  was  daring,  and  be  had  sufficient  cunning  to  ***"'**** 
designs  under  the  specious  eloke  of  poblio  good,  and  a  seal  lor  nw  **JT  , 


bis  patron.    Notwithstanding  this  disparity  of  character,  the  are  ^  m 

for  the  royal  esteem  entered  into  a  close  alliance,  and  beat  te***^^,. 
to  the  object  of  undermining  the  power  of  Morton.  The  latter.  *a  u*  *J  ' 
November,  conducted  the  king  to  Edinburgh,  vibero  n  I******  ** , 
meet  on  the  following  day.  This  entry  of  the  young  monarch  isle  ■*•* 
excited  universal  joy  among  the  citisens.  who  vied  with  each  eiaef  Ja£« 
demonstrations  of  their  loyalty,  while  the  pnblio  bodies  estf******^* 
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>  the  custom  of  the  age,  a  number  of  expedite  pageant*.  Throughout  tail 
oat  pout  show,  the  earl  of  Lennox  walked  by  the  side  of  bis  royal  relative, 
'ho  treated  him  with  a  degree  of  familiarity,  whieh  was  the  more  acceptable 
t>  the  spectators,  as  it  was  accompanied  with  a  marked  disliko  to  Morton, 
r*iojt  whom  the  popular  resentment  was  strongly  expressed. 

But  if  that  nobleman  had  cause  to  apprehend  danger  from  the  public  feel- 
««,  the  proceedings  in  parliament  soon  convinced  him  that  bis  authority  was 
rdoccd  to  a  shadow ;  as  every  thing  he  proposed,  however  indifferent  or 
rasonable  it  might  be  in  itself,  was  rejected.  Sensible  that  he  owed  all  this 
^  the  influence  of  Lennox,  he  now  set  bis  engines  at  work,  to  counteract  the 
oner  of  the  favourite,  and  effect  his  ruin.  For  this  purpose  he  contrived  to 
ircolate  a  report,  that  the  foreigner  was  a  secret  agent,  employed  by  the 
ease  of  Guise,  to  pervert  the  king,  and  introduce  popery.  At  first  the 
amour  gained  eredit,  partioolarly  among  the  clergy,  who  inveighed  aloud 
rom  the  pulpit  against  the  encouragement  that  was  openly  given  to  the  pro- 
rssors  of  the  Romish  faith.  Lennox,  however,  had  the  address  to  ward  off 
bit  stroke,  by  renouncing  the  errors  of  popery  in  the  church  of  St  Giles,  and 
l  the  samo  time  subscribing  the  confession  of  faith.  This  act,  though 
•cribed  by  many  to  hypocritical  policy,  weakened  the  force  of  the  accusation 
»iih  the  generality  ;  and  as  Morton  was  suspected  of  being  the  author  of  the 
torr,  it  soon  turned  to  his  own  disadvantage.    His  eoemies  now  spread  a 

*  port  that  be  was  actually  preparing  to  seise  the  person  of  the  king,  and  to 
irry  him  to  England.  This  charge  obtained  the  greater  belief,  as  it  was  no 
wet  that  Morton  kept  op  a  regular  correspondence  with  queen  Elisabeth, 
if  whose  design  to  subvert  the  Scottish  independence,  the  body  of  the  nation 
■as  folly  convinced.  Whether,  however,  such  a  scheme  as  that  now  ascribed 
o  Morton,  was  ever  projected  by  him,  cannot  be  now  ascertained ;  and  as  be 
its  cleared  of  the  accosation  by  the  king  and  council,  the  probability  is,  that 
t  had  no  real  foundation.  A  proclamation  was  at  the  same  time  issued, 
oterdicting  the  circulation  of  lies  and  calumnies,  tending  to  the  disturbance 

*  the  public  peace.  For  the  better  security  of  the  monarch,  it  was  also 
lecmed  expedient  to  create  a  lord  high  chancellor,  an  office  which  bad  been 
iid  aside  in  Scotland  for  maoy  years,  and  was  now  revived  in  the  person 
>f  Lennox,  whose  deputy  was  Alexander  Erskine,  assisted  by  twenty-four 
mcadaote,  taken  from  the  first  families  of  the  realm.  Morton  beinjf sensible 
fc*t  tbese  precautions  were  rather  levelled  against  him,  thao  intended 
or  the  protection  of  the  king,  bad  recourse  to  the  English  court ;  in  oonse- 
luenee  of  which.  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  who  had  lately  left  Scotland,  was  sent 
wddenly  back  again,  with  instructions  from  his  mistress  to  accuse  Lennox  of 
wietiees  and  machinations  against  the  peaee  established  between  toe  two  king- 
doms, and  insisting  upon  bis  dismissal  from  the  council.  But  this  demand  was 
KQiidered  as  so  arrogant,  that  Bowes  was  refosed  an  audience,  oa  which  he 
'eft  the  kingdom  in  disgust.  Sir  Alexander  Home  was  then  despatched  to 
Barjiad,  to  explain  the  oondoct  of  his  government,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
ttutplsjn  of  the  interference  of  Elisabeth  in  the  internal  concerns  of  an  inde- 
Ptooent  kingdom.  Home  was  refused  an  interview  with  the  English  queen, 
umJ  the  lord  treasurer,  Burleigh,  told  him  that  bis  mistress  could  not  but 
'root  the  affront  pot  upon  her  ambassador ;  and  was  sorry  to  see  her  oousin, 
**  Scottish  king,  misled  by  Lennox,  who,  as  a  subject  of  France,  and  a 
htplst,  made  it  his  endeavour  to  create  a  breach  between  the  two  nations.  The 
"dish  minister  concluded  his  speech  by  saying,  that  there  were  more  dan- 
rtfoai  plots  in  hand  than  the  king  of  Scotland  was  aware  of;  but  here  the 
otitic  statesman  ended  abruptly,  though  he  evidently  intended,  by  bis  vague 
i nation,  to  excite  sospieions  unfavourable  to  Lennox.  When  Home  returned, 
""d  gate  an  account  of  what  bad  occurred,  the  council  became  more  jealous 
^•o  ever  of  Morton,  whose  correspondence  with  England  they  very  naturally 
"carded  u  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare,  and  approximation  very  nearly 
Jo  treason.  Still,  it  was  not  easy  to  institute  a  prosecution  against  one  who 
M  bat  lately  obtained  an  act  of  indemnity,  whieh  was  drawn  up  with  a  sera- 
Noqi  precision,  that  seemed  to  set  all  legal  artifice  at  defiance.  The  pardon 
jUeoded  *°  every  species  of  crime,  except  one,  and  that  was  the  murder  of 
"•roiey,  of  whieh  not  the  least  notice  was  taken ;  probably,  because  no  person 
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thought  such  a  charge  would  ever  be  alleged  or  sustained.    Miasm  brat  r 
vengeance,  however,  are  fertile  in  contrivances,  and  bold  ia  the  ei*r-. 
of  them.    Thus  it  was  in  the  prcseot  instance,  for.  while  the  otto* 
of  Morton  were  at  a  loss  bow  to  proceed,  James  Stewart,  who 
nothing  to  accomplish  bis  ends,  resolved  to  attack  bim  upon  a  c 
though  incapable  of  being  supported  by  positive  evidence,  was  wHI 
to  answer  the  object  intended.     Accordingly,  on  the  31st  of  Jawaerr  • 
the  king  and  council  assembled  at  Holyrood-hoose,  Stewart  entered  tl»  -■ 
presence,  and,  falling  on  his  knees,  made  this  speech : — **  The  duty  !••" 
majesty,  brings  me  to  this  place,  to  discover  a  crime  which  has  btthrrv-  *- 
concealed  by  the  power  aod  interest  of  the  author.    The  earl  of  Mwim  » 
one  of  those  who  conspired  your  father's  death ;  therefore,  bow  dawc*r  • 
fa  to  have  him  so  near  your  majesty's  person,  or  in  your  council,  the  ■  • 
men  here  present  can  best  determine.    As  for  what  I  have  said.  let  t** 
be  secured,  and  brought  to  his  trial,  aod  I  shall  either  make  my 
good,  or  willingly  undergo  such  punishment  as  the  law  inf  icts 
who  unjustly  endeavour  to  rob  a  roan  of  his  reputation,  life,  awd  I 

Morton,  tbongh  taken  by  surprise,  did  not  lose  bis  presence  of  aarx«! 
with  a  disdainful  smile,  rose  op,  and  replied,  "that  be  knew  not  wan 
have  persuaded  captain  Stewart  to  accuse  him  of  a  crime  of  which  *> 
entirely  innocent,  and  the  real  perpetrators  of  which.  It  was  weS 
bad  himself  zealously  prosecuted  ;  but  that  he  was  very  ready  to 
trial,  when  he  doobted  not  to  make  bis  own  innocence,  and  tie 
enemies,  clear  to  all  the  world." 

Stewart,  who  was  still  on  his  knees,  pretended  that  no 
induced  him  to  prefer  the  charge ;  and  then  turning  to  the  earl,  atketf  * 
bow  be  could  reconcile  his  pretended  zeal  for  the  punishment  of  the  oaVr 
with  the  rewards  wbioh  he  had  bestowed  upon  his  cousin  Archibald  IV  a: 
who  was  certainly  known  to  be  one  of  the  murderers !    To  this  tbe  «■  • 
aboot  to  answer,  when  the  king  interposed,  and  gave  orders  tint  both  r*- 
should  withdraw ;  after  which,  the  carl  was  confined  in  ooe  of  the  wpartr 
in  the  palace,  where  he  continued  two  days,  and  on  tbe  third  was  seat  ? 
eastle  of  Edinburgh;  from  whenee  be  was  in  a  short  time  itaautt  i  *.* 
fortress  of  Dumbarton.    In  the  mean  time,  a  warrant  was  issued  I** 
apprehension  of  Archibald  Douglas,  who  was  then  with  Ms  wifa  at  V-:- 
castle ;  but  being  warned  of  his  danger  by  one  of  his  relatives  aW-*; 
court,  be  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape  into  England. 

The  earl  of  Angus,  who  considered  these  arbitrary  proceeding*  a*  if*' 
tive  of  a  design  to  ruin  his  whole  family,  determined  to  take  wp  arm  f*  - 
rescue  of  Morton ;  but  was  prevented  by  the  latter,  who.  confident  of  k«  ■  ■ 
Innocence,  and  relying  most  probably  upon  the  protection  of  rise  &->: 
government,  forbade  his  nephew  from  engaging  in  soob  a  coarse.  dm* 
that  be  would  ratber  suffer  ten  thousand  deaths,  than  bring  bis  chart 
tinder  reproach  by  avoiding  a  legal  trial. 

Qneen  Elizabeth,  being  much  concerned  at  these  transaction*,  drops* 
Sir  Thomas  Randolph  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  save  a  person  who  ha*1 
so  favourable  to  her  interests.  The  ambassador,  at  bis  first  interview  r 
a  long  speech  to  the  king.  In  which  he  dwelt  upon  tbe  extraordinary  v  * 
of  the  earl  of  Morton,  whose  liberation  he  demanded,  on  tbe  part  of  fc«  - 
tress,  in  a  tone  highly  dictatorial :  but  that  which  gave  most  offence,  «■• 
vehement  denunciation  against  Lennox,  whose  dismissal  was  inaUtrc*  * 
In  plain  terms,  as  being  a  man  that  had  nothing  more  in  view,  man  to  »r* 
tbe  alliance  between  Scotland  and  Prance,  to  the  detriment  of  Esurtasi 

James  heard  this  harangue  very  patiently,  and  answered  it  with  t %-  * 
caution.    He  took  not  the  least  notice  of  what  bad  been  advaisrrd  ra  it.  -. 
to  Lennox  ;  but  on  the  prosecution  of  Morton,  be  said,  it  ooold  not  be  et  j- « 
of  him  to  pass  over  an  accusation  which  affected  him  to  much,  as  **• 
related  to  the  morder  of  bis  father.     He  promised,  however,  that  tt*  * 
should  be  conducted  with  impartiality;  and  that,  as  liberty  had  beta  : 
to  tbe  earl's  accusers  to  prefer  their  charge,  so  tbe  same  latitude.  awJ  r< 
greater,  should  be  allowed  him  for  his  defence. 

At  this  time,  a  meeting  of  tbe  estates  took  place,  of  which  RaadoJa*  are*- 
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himself,  by  pretending  that  he  bad  particular  communications  to  impart  to 
that  assembly ;  upon  this,  bo  was  admitted  into  the  house,  where  be  made  a 
prolix  harangue  on  the  benefits  which  the  Scots  bad  derived  from  the  friend- 
ship of  Elizabeth,  who,  without  aggrandizing  herself,  had  supported  their 
independence,  preserved  their  religion,  and  secured  the  rights  of  tbo  crown. 
The  ambassador  then  proceeded  to  inveigh  against  Lennox,  as  a  native  of 
France,  a  dependant  on  the  family  of  Goise,  and  aa  instrument  employed  to 
introduce  popery.      But  Randolph  went  further,  and  said,  that  this  new 
favourite  bad,  ever  since  his  arrival,  endeavoured  to  alienate  the  king  from  a 
friendly  connexion  with  England  ;  that  he  had  turned  all  his  majesty's  moat 
faithful  servants  out  of  their  employments ;  and  infused  into  the  royal  m  nd 
unworthy  prejudices  against  the  protestant  clergy.    After  making  this  serious 
attack  upon  Lennox,  the  envoy  asserted  that  he  bad  letters  in  his  possession, 
written  by  that  nobleman  to  foreign  potentates,  urging  them  to  invade  England. 
This  accusation  be  followed  up  by  saying,  "  It  is  with  no  small  grief  and  con- 
cern that  the  queen  sees  a  young  prince  of  such  rare  hopes,  her  near  relation, 
and  for  whose  welfare  she  has  hitherto  taken  such  care,  thus  misled  by  bis  own 
and  her  enemies."  Randolph  then  addressed  the  assembly  in  behalf  of  Morton, 
44  who,"  he  said* "  had  not  only  often  exposed  his  life  in  the  king's  cause,  but 
bad  contributed  more  than  any  nobleman  in  the  realm  to  establish  the  prince 
upon  the  throne,  and  to  preserve  the  true  religion  among  bis  subjeots."    The 
ambassador  then  solemnly  adjured  the  assembly,  in  the  name  of  bis  mistress, 
to  remove  Lennox  from  the  presence  and  council  of  their  king,  and  above  all,  to 
deliver  the  earl  of  Morton  out  of  the  hands  of  bis  enemies.  At  the  same  time  they 
were  assured,  that  if  men  and  money  were  wanted  to  aocomplish  the  work, 
both  should  be  amply  and  immediately  supplied.    Not  content  with  adopting 
this  extraordinary  course,  the  queen  of  England  prevailed  upon  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  interpose  his  good  offices  for  the  same  purpose.    Accordingly, » 
under  the  pretence  of  complimenting  the  king  of  Scotland  on  the  services 
rendered  to  the  united  provinces  by  his  subjects,  the  prince  sent  over  an 
envoy,  who  besought  his  majesty  to  ensure  bis  owo  safety  by  a  close  alliance 
with  England ;  and  especially  to  be  upon  bis  guard  against  those  who  laboured 
to  sow  discord  between  the  two  nations. 

The  confidential  favourites  of  James  were  too  zealously  bent  upon  the 
ruin  of  Morton,  to  heed  the  remonstrances  of  Elizabeth,  or  the  advice  of  the 
prince.  In  truth,  the  Scottish  nobles  were  equally  offended  with  both,  and 
thus  the  very  mode  adopted  to  save  Morton  accelerated  bis  destruction.  An 
ambiguous  reply  was  given  to  Randolph,  who,  finding  that  bis  overtures  were 
ill  received  by  those  whom  he  addressed,  and  that  the  populace  were  so 
irritated  against  him  as  to  threaten  his  life,  withdrew  secretly  out  of  the  king- 
dom, and  left  Morton  to  bis  fate.  Stewart,  who  was  now  ereated  earl  of 
Arran,  received  orders  to  conduct  the  unhappy  object  of  his  malice  from  Dam- 
barton  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  trial  was  managed  in  snob  a  way  as  to  ensure 
conviction.  After  a  short  consultation,  the  peers  found  him  guilty  of  concealing, 
and  of  being  art  and  part  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  to  murder  the  late  king.  At 
the  first  part  of  the  verdict  he  seemed  to  be  bat  little  affected,  but  the  words 
4<  art  and  part "  struck  him  .so  forcibly,  that  be  repeated  them  twice,  and  ex* 
claimed,  "  God  knows  that  it  is  not  true."  Sentence  of  death,  as  in  cases  of 
treason,  was  then  pronounced  ;  but  the  king  remitted  the  ignominious  part  of 
the  judgment,  and  ordered  that  he  should  suffer  by  decapitation,  which  be 
underwent  with  great  firmness,  but  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  for  instead 
of  suffering  in  the  ordinary  way,  Ms  bead  was  taken  off  by  an  instrument  whieh 
he  had  himself  introduced  into  Scotland,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  since 
adopted  in  France  under  the  denomination  of  the  guillotine.  As  Morton 
was  the  first,  so  he  was  the  last,  that  lost  bis  head  in  Scotland  in  that  manner ; 
on  which  account,  the  engine  obtained  the  name  of  the  maiden.  Thoogb  the 
particulars  of  the  trial  are  lost,  the  confession  of  the  earl  has  been  preserved, 
from  whence  it  should  seem  that  be  acknowledged  bis  having  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  conspiracy  against  Darnley  t  and  was  solicited  by  Botbwell 
to  take  a  part  io  it,  which  be  refused. 

On  the  scaffold,  be  behaved  with  an  intrepidity  that  would  have  dene 
honour  to  a  better  man ;  so  that  many  who  abhorred  bis  conduct,  felt  something 
23.  3Y 
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like  pity  for  one  who  fell  a  victim  te  the  unprincipled  ambition  aid  itiw 
of  Arran  ind  Lennox.  The  body,  after  elocution,  lay  on  the  utstfwm, w  nr 
▼iew  of  the  populace,  till  motet,  when  It  was  thrown  Into  an  otujonrj  jmt 
and  the  head  was  set  up  on  the  public  gaol. 

Arran,  who  evinced  throughout  the  whole  of  this  prooccatioa  a  spirit «' 
relentless  malignity,  soon  rendered  himself  more  infusaoas  by  hit  unrrar 
with  the  divorced  countess  of  Ma reh,  whom  he  bad  seduced  frost  her  leaW 
in  the  basest  manner,  while  entertained  by  him  in  bis  house.  San  aVt 
this,  a  parliament  was  convened,  which  became  remarkable  by  a  runs* 
between  the  two  coort  favourites,  Lennox  aod  Arran.  The  latter  issiiirf 
on  by  the  violence  of  his  wife,  and  bis  own  ambition,  armed  at  possessor  ** 
entire  management  of  affairs,  but  the  influence  of  the  duke  at  court  pterin;  *• 
strong  for  his  intrigues ;  Arran  courted  the  favour  of  the  clergy,  by  repress*- 
ing  the  duke  as  the  agent  of  the  house  of  Guise,  and  an  emissary  of  far  p*t 
These  insinuations  had  their  effect,  and  in  consequence,  some  statutes  «ev 
passed  favourable  to  the  church,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  deap* 
which  it  was  believed  that  Lennox  had  formed  to  injure  the  arstnttrt 
religion.  At  length,  Arran  fonnd  it  expedient  to  stoop  and  court  the  four 
of  the  duke,  who  readily  accepted  bis  submissions,  and  they  bsraa*.  i* 
appearance  at  least,  as  great  friends  as  ever.  But  this  onion,  and  the  n»" 
which  it  gave,  only  served  to  make  the  two  minions  more  odious  to  tat  pwpV 
aad  especially  to  the  body  of  the  nobility,  who  were  indignant  at  the  smcit" 
of  tbe  favourites,  and  alarmed  by  the  condoct  of  the  king.  They  sw  '♦» 
best  friends  of  tbe  state  neglected,  and  tbe  worst  rewarded :  arbitrary  r*» 
ceedings  carried  on  onder  tbe  plea  of  justice,  and  heavy  Sacs  end* 
for  trivial  causes.  The  regular  correspondence  between  the  king  sad  hi 
mother,  which  now  took  place,  also  excited  great  uneasiness  assoag  the  sa- 
lons protestaots,  who  imagined  that  some  design  was  actually  on  lost  he** 
revival  of  tbe  French  interest,  and  the  introduction  of  popery  and  duussie 
These  fears  were  fomented  by  tbe  queen  of  England,  who  could  not  far" 
tbe  treatment  which  her  ambassador  had  received,  nor  forget  the  desaW  wt 
faithful  adherent,  Morton.  A  mind,  thus  irritated,  was  readily  dufw^t* 
assist  in  any  attempt  to  destroy  Lennox  and  Arran.  Accordingly. ***** 
influence  of  Elisabeth,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  the  earls  ef  Mar  m 
Glencairn,  lord  Ruthven,  lately  created  earl  ofOowrie,  lord  lindsty,  ■*• 
Boyd,  the  tutor  of  •Olamis,  the  master  of  Oliphant,  and  several  other  serf** 
of  distinction,  to  rescue,  as  they  pretended,  the  king  out  of  the  bawM* 
those  who  abused  his  confidence,  but  injreality,  to  engross  all  the  eataen*! 
of  the  state  to  themselves.  Having  matured  their  scheme,  they  were  •*"• 
mined  to  lose  no  time  in  the  accomplishment  The  young  ■anew*  »* 
exoessively  fond  of  hunting,  which  amusement  he  had  been  enjoying  *?*** 
when,  on  bis  return,  he  stopped  at  Ruthven  castle,  where  be  was  detank 
by  force,  and  on  his  bursting  into  tears,  Olamis,  one  of  the  contain***.  «x 
M No  matter ;  better  that  bairns  should  weep, than  bearded  mem."  Tbea*** 
ciated  nobles  having  thus  got  possession  of  the  king  by  this  naeasers,  •■*•  ■ 
Scottish  histories  is  called  the  Hmd  of  ilulaaem  dismissed  most  of  an  * 
lowers,  and  allowed  none  but  those  of  their  own  party  to  be  about  hie  sen* 
When  Lennox  and  Arran  became  acquainted  with  what  had  takes  pb****" 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  rouse  the  eitisens  of  Edinburgh  to  anas,  is  to**" 
of  their  sovereign.  Arran,  finding  his  efforts  treated  with  eoM  arfk* 
hastened  at  the  bead  of  a  small  party  to  Ruthven,  where  he  was  hntaa* 
seized,  and  sent  off  to  the  castle  of  Stirling.  Meanwhile,  the  king  was  ex- 
pelled to  issue  a  proclamation,  expressing  his  approbation  of  ths  conn" 
measures  that  bad  been  adopted,  declaring  that  he  was  at  perfect  a**"; 
and  prohibiting  all  attempts  against  those  who  were  coaceraed  la  tk  *' 
•f  Ravae**.  In  coneJnsion,  however,  the  royal  captive  gave  a  strati*  fe- 
tation of  all  that  was  advanced  respecting  his  personal  freedom  sr  a*** 
inclinations,  for,  contrary  to  his  known  seatiaseuts,  bewas  suds  to**?*; 
departure  of  Lennox  from  Scotland  by  the  twentieth  of  September.  8ert 
after  tbe  publication  of  this  edict.  Sir  George  Gary  and  Sir  Robert  Brf* 
the  two  English  ambassadors,  arrived, under  the  pretext  of  iuqnhn*Ji** 
king's  welfare,  but  in  tact,  to  bold  an  intercourse  wt »  taYVan***** 
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jennet  lingered  some  time  Mar  Edinburgh,  In  expectation  of  seeing  the 
iag  again  at  liberty  ;  but  finding  no  proepeet  of  that  event,  he  proceeded  to 
France,  where,  through  fatigue  and  chagrin,  he  toon  after  fell  into  a  fever,  and 
tied  in  the  proteatant  faith. 

la  the  mean  time,  the  ooaipiratora  published  a  laboured  vindication  of 
heir  conduct,  which  they  justified  by  an  elaborate  display  of  the  dangerous 
tate  of  the  kingdom,  through  the  inexperience  of  the  king,  and  the  rashness, 
■solenee,  and  oppression  of  his  favourites.  The  associators  next  obliged 
be  monarch  to  sign  a  roll  remission  of  all  their  offences ;  and  they  even 
otaiaed  from  the  assembly  of  the  church,  a  declaration  that  they  had  done 
pod  service  to  their  God,  tho  king,  and  the  country.  A  convention  of  the 
ttates,  which  met  soon  after,  passed  an  act  to  the  same  purport,  with  an 
•pie  indemnity  to  the  parties  engaged  in  this  violence,  for  whatever  they 
mi  done.  Thus  supported,  they  oonveyed  the  king  to  Stirling,  and  nest  to 
loh  reed  house,  where  be  was,  in  reality,  a  prisoner,  though  served  with 
MsjuKty,  and  surrounded  by  the  pompons  formality  of  a  court  When  the 
sieUigenoe  of  what  had  occurred  reached  the  unfortunate  Mary,  in  the  bit- 
eraesi  of  her  heart  she  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  qoeen  of 
instead: 

"Madam,— Concerning  what  is  brooght  to  my  knowledge,  touching 
be  conspiracy  in  Scotland,  against  my  son,  finding,  by  my  own  example,  that 

bate  just  reason  to  fear  the  sad  consequence ;  I  should  employ  all  the 
treag  to  that  is  left  me,  to  discharge  my  heart  plainly  to  you,  by  my  com- 
>laints,  which  are  as  just  as  they  are  lamentable.  I  desire,  that  after  my 
leath,  this  letter  may  serve  yon  as  a  perpetual  remembrance  ;  which,  in  tho 
■"pest  characters,  I  would  imprint  in  your  conscience ;  ns  well  as  for  my 
liKharge  unto  posterity,  as  to  the  shame  and  confusion  of  all  those  who, 
inder  your  warrant,  have  so  unworthily  and  so  cruelly  used  me.  And 
wcaase  their  practices  and  proceedings  (though  never  so  detestable)  bavo 
dwajs  prevailed  on  your  aide,  against  my  most  just  remonstrances,  and  all 
be  sincerity  of  my  deportment,  I  will  therefore  have  recourse  to  the  living 
«od,  our  only  Judge,  who,  under  him,  bath  equally  established  ns  for  tho 
roverameat  of  bis  people.  Remember,  Madam,  that  God  is  a  jndge  whom 
be  painting  and  policy  of  this  world  can  no  way  deceive,  although  men  for 
i  tin*  may  obscure  the  troth  by  the  subtlety  of  their  inventions.  I  now  pro- 
fit to  you,  before  that  impartial  Judge,  that  beholding  myself  pursued 
•death  by  my  rebellions  subjects,  I  sent  unto  yoo  expressly,  by  a  gentleman, 
be  diamond  ring  which  yon  sent  me,  with  assurance  to  he  protected  by  your 
tatbority,  succoured  by  your  arms,  and  received  into  your  realm  with  all 
Bortesy.  This  promise,  so  often  repeated  by  yoo,  did  oblige  me  to  throw 
itself  into  your  arms,  if  I  could  be  so  happy  as  to  approach  them.  But 
teonvooring  to  come  to  yoo,  behold,  I  was  stopt  in  my  way,  environed  with 
Ptrds,  detained  in  strong  holds,  confined  to  a  lamentable  captivity,  in  which 
I  do,  at  this  day,  die,  without  mentioning  a  thousand  deaths  which  I  have 
already  suffered.  After  that  truth  had  laid  open  all  the  impostures  which 
'ere  contrived  against  me,  that  the  ehiefest  nobility  In  your  kingdom  have 
Kfcaowledged  in  public,  and  declared  my  innoeeoce ;  after  it  had  been  made 
apparent,  that  what  passed  between  the  late  duke  of  Northfolk  and  me,  was 
"•ted,  approved,  and  signed  by  those  who  held  the  first  places  in  your 
seecil— after  to  long  a  time,  I  have  always  submitted  to  the  orders  which 
»we  prescribed  for  my  captivity :  I  do  behold  myself  to  bo  daily  persecuted 
a  my  person,  nnd  in  the  person  of  my  servants r  whieh  entirely  hinders  mo 
»t  only  from  relieving  the  pressiog  necessities  of  my  soo,  but  from  receiving 
he  least  koowledre  of  his  condition.  This  is  that,  madam,  whieh  makes  mo 
[nee  more  bceeeeh  yon,  by  the  dolorous  passion  of  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer 
'cm  Christ,  that  I  may  have  permission  to  depart  your  kingdom,  to  assist 
ny  dear  child,  and  to  find  some  comfort  for  my  poor  body,  travailed  with 
»atiaoal  sorrows ;  and  withal,  liberty  of  conscience  to  prepare  my  soul  for 
***".  who  hourly  doth  earl  for  it.  Tonr  prisons  have  destroyed  my  body, 
**re  is  ao  more  left  for  my  enemies  So  satiate  their  vengeance.  My  soul  is 
riB  entire,  which  you  neither  can  nor  ooght  to  oaptivate :  allow  it  some 
Mace  to  breathe  more  freely  after  Its  own  safety,  which  a  thousand  times  I 
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do  more  desire  then  all  the  greatness  in  the  world*    What  Water  cat  m 
receive  to  sea  me  stifled  in  your  presence,  and  to  rail  at  the  feet  ef  ay  m 
miefl  ?    Do  you  not  consider,  that  io  this  extremity,  if  by  year  sweat,  ihwji 
late,  I  shall  be  rescued  from  their  bands,  that  yoo  shall  oelge  oasnlrf 
mine,  especially  my  son,  whom,  most  of  all,  yoo  may  asaare  year  en*  I 
most  beseech  yoo  that  I  may  know  yoar  intentions  eonceramg  taw.  ad  on 
yoo  will  not  remit  me  to  the  discretion  of  any  other  hot  >oar  ewa,  hop 
meantime  I  demand  two  things:  the  owe,  that,  betas;  ready  It  etaui  &• 
world,  I  may  be  suffered  to  have  some  clergyman  of  good  repattoai  ton** 
me.    The  other,  that  I  may  have  two  maids,  of  my  ©wo  serf  eats,  is  *» 
me  in  my  sickness.    Grant  me  these  petitions,  for  the  hoaoor  of  Gel;  w. 
let  it  appear,  that  my  enemiea  have  not  as  much,  credit  with  joe.  si  t«n~* 
rise  their  vengeance  aod  cruelty  in  a  thins;  of  so  small  a  eeoseeeenw-  l» 
some  the  marks  of  yoar  former  good-nature,  oblige  yoar  owe  to  yea* 
Grant  me  that  contentment  before  I  die,  to  see  all  things  reamwd  •*• " 
yoo  and  myself,  to  the  end  that  my  soul  being  enlarged  from  my  bait. «  »• 
not  be  constrained  to  lay  open  Its  groans  before  God,  for  ow  iajariet « • 
have  suffered  to  ho  done  to  me  upon  earth.     But  on  the  saatnn.  a* 
departing  this  captivity  in  peace  and  concord,  it  may  with  all  osetost  net- 
to  Him,  whom  I  most  numbly  beseech  to  inspire  you  to  luueiawod  "  ^ 
most  jost  requests  of  your  most  distressed,  moat  near,  ami  most  sflstOHi 
kinswoman, 
"  Sheffield,  Nov.  96. 1682/'  Miit,  R ' 


Dr.  Robertson  calls  this  pathetic  remonatraace,  vigoroos  aad 
bat  he  has  neither  given  the  letter  itself,  nor  mentioned  the  ienwefsne  «* 
it  made  apon  the  queen  and  council  of  England.    Yet  it  is  etrtsle,  was  * 
sabeth  was  so  moch  moved  by  it,  as  to  propose  the  Kberatioa  sad  man-  * 
of  the  Scottish  qoeen,  upon  certain  conditions,  which  Mary  aescettd.  tat*' " 
the  confederated  lords  rejected.    At  the  same  time  that  the  Eogtisb  «tn*to" 
Davidson,  carried  down  to  Scotland  the  articles  which  had  beta  ten**  • 
there  wont  with  him  two  French  suabastadors.  whose  bosiaest  wet  a*' • 
the  same  purport,  that  of  delivering  the  king  and  releasing  bis  mstaw.  »•"  ^ 
however,  these  ministers  reached  Ediaborgb,  the  preaebws  set  tataasa** 
them,  exclaiming,  that  they  were  the  envoya  of  the  bloody  eiereww.  nt  •*' 
of  Goise.  and  were  distinguished  by  the  badge  of  antichrist  sl1ata»£ 
cross  which  one  of  them  wore  aa  a  member  of  the  order  of  St.  I***  ^ 
ambassadors  wero  so  much  displeased  with  the  rude  behnvioar •£*■**) 
nee,  and  the  opprobrious  language  of  the  clergy,  that  they  haftesrJ  or* 
departore  as  fast  as  possible.    The  king,  who  was  desirous  ** *****■**. 
good  understanding  between  tho  two  nations,  shewed  the  amisMiig**' 
respect  that  lay  in  his  power,  and  at  his  desire  tho  ooraoraaea  ***~\ 
invited  them  to  a  splendid  dinner ;  hat  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  tfo  r**1"; 
was  such,  that,  of  their  owe  aocoid,  they  proclaimed  a  fast  to  **  fc*V*°T, 
very  day  appointed  for  the  entertainment;  and  because  the mis****! *T 
to  do  honoor  to  their  guests  on  that  eceasioa,  tho  aealoU  thraiwaw  w* 
with  exoommanication.    The  king  hecmmlng  in  patient  ooder  aw  "#** 
to  which  he  bad  been  subjected,  watobod  eagerly  for  an  opperosni)  ■»"  t 
his  escape,  and  at  last  acsomplished  it  with  singular  address.  I*"*",. 
at  Falkland,  where  colonel  William  Stewart  commanded  the  tasni  •*■> 


person.  By  proper  management,  this  officer  was  prevailed  apse  *"V 
in  the  design  of  freeing  the  young  monarch  from  his  bondage;  n**?1"  * 
the  latter  asked   permission  to  visit  his  ancle,  the  earl  ef  lisraY  * 


Andrew's.    The  lords  of  the  association,  having  no  sospvetew  of  hu        t 
gave  their  consent,  bnt  accompanied  him  to  the  town,  where  at  •«*  * 
ap  bis  rosidenoa  in  a  defenceless  boose.    Afterwords,  he  exntetsr*1  "V 
see  the  eaetle,  but  as  sooa  as  he  entered  it  with  Stewart  he  sowW <*£ 
the  galea  to  be  closed,  and  the  nobles  in  attendi 


■■*  *■■•»  w  oe  eioaeo,  anei  me  noniea  in  attendance  were  ean^»~  ^ 
neat  day  ho  sent  for  the  ear  hi  ef  Argylo.  Hontly,  Crawford,  ffiestw*  J 
others  in  whom  he  could  ceande,  aayremng  thorn  of  what  had  sets*"*  ~ 
eaUiag  upon  them  for  assistance.  Those  loads  readily  obeyed  aw  taoe*  , 
•od  the  conspirators,  hading  their  i?m  to*weaJt  toresw*  mer;^*1" 
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ow  to  cope  with,  made  their  submission  to  the  king,  who  had  jast  been  their 
risoner.  James  at  first  behaved  with  great  liberality,  for  be  pardoned  them, 
tid  though  he  denounced  their  act  at  Ruthvea  a  treasonable  contrivance, 
e  promised  them  a  general  indemnity.  Tons  far  bis  conduct  was  prudent; 
ut  in  a  short  tame  be  lost  his  popularity,  by  recalling  Arran  to  court,  where 
tie  first  thing  that  worthless  favourite  did,  was  to  persuade  his  master  to 
iolate  his  word.  Instead,  therefore,  of  granting  the  act  of  oblivion,  to  which 
e  was  pledged,  the  king  now  demanded  of  the  associated  lords  an  abject 
cknowledgment  of  their  crime ;  while,  on  bis  part,  he  reserved  to  himself  the 
ight  of  punishing  or  pardoning  them,  according  as  their  future  conduct  should 
*  foood  to  deserve.  Aware  that  this  ambiguous  assurance  afforded  them  a 
ery  slender  security  from  the  machinations  of  a  perfidious  minister,  many  of 
he  noblemen  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  affair,  retired,  first  to  their 
states,  and  nextsooght  an  asylnm  in  foreign  lands. 

The  queen  of  England,  being  extremely  morti6ed  by  these  proceedings, 
eut  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  she  reproached  him  for  his  conduct  to  tbe 
onfederated  lords,  and  charged  him  with  breach  of  faith,  in  recalling  Arran 
o  the  council.  James  replied  in  a  strain  of  firmness,  very  unusual  with  him, 
'  that  be  was  an  independent  prince,  and  as  such,  had  a  right  to  govern  his 
lominioo  without  being  controlled  by  any  foreign  power ;  that  the  queen 
rooid  not  take  it  well  in  him  to  meddle  in  her  affairs ;  and  that,  as  to  tho 
>romUesaid  to  be  made  by  him,  it  was  extorted  when  he  was  in  durance,  on 
•hich  account  he  was  not  bound  to  perform  what  had  been  wrested  from 
lim  by  violence."  The.  king  added,  "  that  it  belonged  to  him  to  choose  his 
>wn  ministers ;  and  that,  as  to  the  persons  for  whom  the  queen  interested 
rcrself,  he  had  already  offered  them  a  pardon,  upon  conditions  which  were 
tecessary  for  bis  own  security  and  the  safety  of  the  realm." 

Elisabeth,  on  this  occasion,  adopted  the  extraordinary  course  of  sending 
o  lidinburgh  her  aged  minister,  Walsingham,  who  bad  several  conferences 
vith  the  young  monarch,  and  among  other  things,  complained  that  an  English 
fesuit,  named  Holt,  after  being  arrested  in  Scotland,  bad  obtained  bis  liberty 
it  the  desire  of  tbe  French  ambassador.  James  denied  that  lie  was  under 
iny  obligation  to  deliver  op  this  man;  and  by  way  of  •recrimination,  charged 
lie  queen  with  having  acted  much  worse,  in  refusing  to  give  up  Archibald 
Douglas,  when  demanded,  to  answer  for  being  concerned:  in  tbe  atrocious 
norder  of  his  majesty's  father.  Walsingham,  finding  that  he  could  not  sue*. 
:eed  in  gaining  any  favour  for  the  conspirators,  returned  to  England,  ma  oh 
lisgvsted  With  the  treatment  which  he  had  met  with  from  Arran  and  bis 
usociates,  though  he  did  justice  to  the  king  in  tbe  report  which  he  made  to 
[he  qneen,  of  his  mission.  James,  on  his  part,  was  so  little  pleased  with  this 
interference,  that  he  proceeded  against  the  discarded  nobles  with  greater  seve- 
rity :  and  as  they  had  declined  accepting  the  pardon  on  tbe  conditions  with 
"nich  tbe  overture  was  shackled,  a  proclamation  was  now  issued,  com  m  and - 
iog  them  to  surrender  as  prisoners.  Tbe  only  ooc  that  obeyed  tbe  injunction 
*as  the  earl  of  Angus,  who  received  orders  to  confine  himself  within  the  limits 
of  tbe  county  of  Murray ;  while  the  rest  were  denounced  as  rebels.  A  con- 
vention of  tbo  estates  was  next  held,  wherein,  by  the  contrivance  of  Arran, 
it  was  decreed,  that  all  the  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  concern 
a  Ruthven,  were  guilty  of  high  treason;  and  that  tbe  act  passed  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  should  be  annulled. 

Upon  this,  several  of  the  persons  who  were  implicated  made  interest 
with  their  friends  to  obtain  the  royal  pardon,  which  was  granted  as  far  as 
regarded  their  lives;  but  they  were  required  to  leave  the  kinsrdntn.  Among 
these  was  the  earl  of  Mar,  tbe  master  of  Glamts,  lords  Boyd,  Lochleven,  and 
Wemyss ;  the  two  first  chose  Ireland  for  their  retreat,  and  the  others  went 
to  France.  The  earl  of  Gowrie,  though  he  had  obtained  his  pardon,  and  was 
reconciled  to  Arran,  was  ordered  to  quit  the  realm,  but  while  he  lingered  at 
Dundee,  apparently  employed  in  making  preparations  for  bis  departure, 
consultations  were  carried  on,  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  some  of  the  dis- 
affected clergy,  for  raising  an  insurrection  against  the  government.  Angus, 
Mar,  audGIamis  were  at  the  head  of  the  plot,  and  the  first  thing  concerted 
was  to  seise  the  castle  of  Stirlinr.    The  business,  however,  could  not  be  con- 
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ducted  without  exciting  suspicion ;  and  the  delay  of  Gowtie 
for  Arran,  by  bis  spies,  made  such  a  discovery,  tbat  bo  seat 
to  Dundee,  where  be  arrested  the  earl,  and  oooveved  hiss  to 
days  afterwards,  Angus,  Mar,  and  (Hands  surprised  the  ~ 
where  they  published  a  manifesto,  declaring  that  their  a 
arms,  was  to  deliver  the  king  and  the  realm  from  an  aw 
Bat  this  appeal  to  the  people  did  not  prodoee  the  effect  that 
on  the  contrary,  the  king  sooo  found  himself  at  the  bead  of  aa 
approach  of  which  so  intimidated  the  confederated  lords 
they  fled  precipitately  to  England. 

Thos  ended  a  conspiracy  which  was  ill-timed,  badly 
weakly  managed  as  to  be  defeated  without  any  conflict, 
the  earl  of  Oowrie  was  brought  to  bis  trial,  and  beheaded  sit 
also,  on  the  same  day,  Archibald  Douglas,  and  John  Forte** 
earl  of  Mar,  were  executed  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  persons  take 

bleb  toe 


were  either  pardoned  or  banished.    The  part  wl 

had  borne  in  this  conspiracy,  aod  the  pretensions  set  up  by 

pendence  of  the  civil  power,  obliged  the  king  to  call  a 

the  regal  authority  over  all  persons,  ecclesiastics  as  well  aa 

decreed.    An  ordinance  was  also  passed,  that  none,  of  wf 

quality,  or  degree,  should  presume,  either  in  privato  discourse,  aw  tm 

to  utter  any  false,  on  true,  or  slanderous  speeches,  to  the  iwprwomh  ef  *•■ 

majesty  aod  oouncil,  or  to  the  prejudice  of  public  affairs,  seder  tarn  peso  am 

penalty  expressed  in  the  acts  of  parliament  against  the  fahriemaawa  ef  < 

nioos  and  lying  reports. 

Aware  that  these  measures  would  prodoee  a  groat  U 
sealoos  ministers,  who  considered  themselves  entitled  by  their 
exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate,  the  lords 
conducted  their  proceedings  in  secret ;  notwithstanding 
cions  of  the  clergy  were  excited,  and  Mr.  David  Lindsay,  one  of 
was  sent  to  remonstrate  with  the  king ;  hot  instead  of  being; 


royal  presence,  he  was  taken  into  custody,  and  oooveved  te 
Blackness.      The  obnoxious  laws,  restraining  the  ssisisters 
assemblies  without  the  royal  consent,  and  interdicting 
on  state  affairs,  were  then  published,  according  to 
of  Edinburgh ;  opoo  which,  Mr.  Robert  Pont,  minister 
made  a  solemn  protest  sgainst  them,  and  then  fled  into 
numbers  of  bis  brethren,  insomocb  that  the  churches 
deserted,  the  king  ordered  bis  own  chaplains  to  fill  the  v 
celled  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's  to  court,  for  the 

In  the  mean  time,  the  absent  ministers  sent  a  letter  to  the 
church  and  coonoil  of  Edinburgh,  wherein  they  treated  all  the)  ctvsl 
rities  so  opprobrionsly,  tbat  the  king  and  council  were  highly 
ordered  the  session  to  return  an  answer,  charging  the  exiles  with 
prsctices  under  the  cloak  of  religion.    Notwithstanding  than* 
kept  up  an  active  intercourse  with  their  psrtisans  in  Scotland, 
of  which  being  to  produce  a  new  insurrection,  occasioned  a 
denouncing  all  such  correspondence   treason,  and  threat**! 
engaged  in  it  with  the  severest  penalties  of  the  law. 
thers,  David  and  Patrick  Home,  who  had  been  pardoned  for  Use 
Stirling,  were  now  taken  up  on  this  new  charge  of  a 
with  the  banished  ministers,  sod  suffered  death.    8ooa  after  tads. 
Douglas,  of  Mains,  aol  John  Cunningham  of  Prumwaisof. 
Robert  Hamilton,  of  Bcclesfachan,  with  having  formed  a  d 
king  while  hunting,  aod  to  keep  him  prisoner  till  the  hanishiril 
be  restored;  for  which  they  were  tried  and  executed  at 
0,  1685, 

While  Scotland  waa  thus  rent  by  domestio  factions,  ami  the 
appeared  in  a  tottering  stole,  the  earl  of  Argvle  died,  and  wee 
ns  chancellor  by  Arras,  who  also  became  provost  of  Bdfsjtjeqgm, 
tenant  general  of  the  forces,  besides  which,  he  was  governor  of 
opal  fortresses  of  the  kinadom.    Bet  thour h  the  tk*mm*itm 
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power,  bis  situation  was  fur  from  being  secure,  tor  bis  conduct  bad  created 
wany  enemies,  aad  tbe  persons  who  courted  Mm  most,  and  apon  whom  bo 
avished  tbe  greatest  favours,  were  the  very  men  that  eagerly  sought  bis  ruin, 
rbe  principal  of  these  were,  the  master  or  Gray,  who  had  been  appointed 
insbassador  to  the  ooort  of  England,  the  secretary  Maitlaod,  and  tbe  Justice 
Clerk,  BeUenden,  all  of  whom  were  indebted  to  Arran  for  their  advancement. 
£ray,  who,  daring  his  long  residence  in  France,  had  contracted  an  intimacy 
vith  tbe  boose  of  Guise,  affected  an  uncommon  attachment  to  the  hapless 
alary,  by  which  means  be  imposed  noon  her  crednlity,  and  then  betrayed  to 
ler  oppressor  those  seorets  which  the  unfortunate  captive  in  tbe  fulness  of 
ler  heart  bad  intrusted  to  bis  confidence.  Meanwhile,  Arran,  whose  impa- 
rity knew  no  bounds,  committed  to  prison  tbe  earl  of  Atbol,  lord  Home,  and 
be  master  of  Cassilis ;  the  first,  because  be  would  not  divorce  his  wife,  who 
va*  tbe  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Gowrfe,  and  settle  bis  estate  on  bim ;  the 
leeood,  for  refusing  to  part  with  some  lands  adjoining  to  his  estates ;  and  the 
bird,  for  denying  him  toe  loan  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Arran,  also, 
ii  tbe  same  tune,  bad  a  quarrel  with  lord  Maxwell,  on  account  of  his  declining 
o  exchange  a  portion  of  his  estate  for  the  barony  of  Klnnail,  which,  as  bavins; 
wlonged  to  the  Hamiltons,  too  usurper  was  fearful  would  return  again  on 
i  sodden  change  to  tbe  rightful  owners.  The  refusal  of  Maxwell  to  give  op 
my  part  of  his  paternal  inheritance,  for  property  of  such  a  precarious  nalore 
muted  Arran  so  much,  that  be  instigated  tbe  laird  of  Johnstone  to  oppose 
bim  in  tbe  provostsbip  of  Dumfries.  But  though  letters  in  tbe  king's  name 
•ere  despatched  to  forward  the  election  of  Johnstone,  tbe  opposite  interest 
>rc vailed.  This  so  exasperated  Arran,  that,  out  of  revenge,  he  ordered  the 
icw  provost  to  exeente  a  commission  within  a  limited  time ;  and  when  it 
wold  not  be  accomplished,  a  body  of  armed  men  was  sent  to  bring  him  to 
Edinburgh.  Maxwell,  however,  was  on  bis  guard,  and  defended  himself  with 
web  resolution,  that  the  commander  of  tbe  troop  was  killed  and  all  his  men  were 
aade  prisoners.  Tbe  favourite  upon  this  stirred  up  a  feud  between  Maxwell 
ind  Johnstone,  who  committed  great  ravages  upon  each  other's  lands ;  which 
iirnisbed  Arran  with  a  pretext  for  raising  a  military  force  to  restore  order, 
it  happened,  however,  that  a  pestilential  disease  prevented  tbe  soldiers  from 
•arching  at  tbe  time  appointed ;  and  the  expedition  was  delayed  till  the  fbl- 
owing  year,  when  events  arose  which  set  it  wholly  aside*  In  addition  to 
bese  mortifications,  Arran  soon  afterwards  sustained  a  heavy  blow,  by  incur* 
log  tbe  displeasure  of  queen  Elisabeth,  who,  from  being  bis  aealoos  friend, 
xrame  bis  most  inveterate  enemy.  Tbe  occasion  was  this :  Sir  John  Forester 
ind  Thomas  Ker,  tbe  English  and  Scotch  wardens  of  tbe  middle  marches,  had 
in  ioterview  on  the  borders,  attended  by  their  respective  followers ;  when  n 
parrel  arose,  in  which  the  son  of  tbe  earl  of  Bedford  was  slaio.  This  affair, 
boogh  purely  accidental,  was  considered  by  the  English  queen  as  a  meditated 
osult  on  tbe  part  of  Arran,  and  she  immediately  demanded  that  both  he  and 
£er  should  be  delivered  op  to  her  for  punishment.  As  a  compliance  a  lib  this 
rqaisition  would  have  been  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  tbe  sovereign,  and 
langerous  to  tbe  public  peaee,  tbe  king  declined  it,  but  caused  Arran  to  bo 
mprisooed  in  tbe  castle  of  St  Andrew's,  and  Ker  in  that  of  Aberdeen,  where  bo 
lied  shortlv  after.  At  this  juncture  Sir  Edward  Wotton.  the  English  ambassa* 
lor.  arrived  in  Scotland,  and  being  a  man  of  uncommon  parts,  be  soon  contrived 
o  gain  an  ascendancy  over  tbe  inexperienced  mind  of  the  young  monarch. 
'  odor  this  influence,  a  league  was  formed  between  tbe  two  kingdoms,  the  object 
•f  which  was  the  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion  against  the  combination  that 
tad  recently  been  formed  to  extirpate  it  by  tbe  principal  Catholio  powers. 
Hisabeth,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  seal  of  her  royal  relative  on  ihis  occasion, 
ettled  upon  Urn  a  yearly  pension  of  five  thousand  pounds  sterling  ;  which  was 
lot  only  a  large  sum  at  that  time,  but  peculiarly  acceptable  to  one  whose  trea- 
ory  was  nearly  exhausted.  But  tbe  main  design  of  tbe  mission  of  Wotton  was 
o  effect  tbe  ruin  of  Arran,  whose  confinement  bad  expired,  and  be  was  still  in 
a  mock  favour  as  ever.  For  this  purpose  the  ambassador  entered  into  an 
atrigoiag  connexion  with  the  disaffected  nobles ;  and  he  also  sueeeeded  in 
•ringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  exiled  lords  and  the  two  sons  of 
bo  duke  of  ChateJherault,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
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tyranny  of  Morion-  All  thaw  differences  being 

lords  returned  ie  a  body  to  the  borders ;  where  Arraa  made  propota 

their  farther  progress,  but  be  was  counteracted  by  Gray, 

land,  who  were  the  agents  of  Wotton.    That  minister  is  also 

contrived  about  this  tine  a  plot  of  an  atrocious  character, 

than  to  seise  the  king  and  convoy  hies  to  England.    Wncther 

design  was  ever  formed  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  the  pvhflie 

roused  against  him  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  and  to  avoid  the  set 

hastened  his  departure  oat  of  the  kingdom.    Meanwhile*  the 

passed  the  borders,  and  entered  Scotland  with  a  considerable 

of  their  respective  families  and  dependants ;  at  the  bead  ef 

eagerly  on  for  Stirling.    Their  force  now  accumulated  to  ten 

and  thoogh  the  royal  army  was  greatly  sopetior  both  in  numbers  umo) 

meat,  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  its  fidelity  ;  besides  i 

was  wholly  unprovided  with  the  means  for  standing  a  si 

federated  chiefs  therefore  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  law  to 

Arran  finding  that  resistance  would  only  accelerate  bis  destrn 

the  utmost  precipitation*    On  the  following  morning  the  king 

tary  and  the  justice  clerk  to  remonstrate  with  the  associated  ksevJa, 

demand  their  object    They  answered  with  much  respect,  thai  it  wit 

their  inclination  to  appear  in  arms,  and  that  nothing  was  dearer  So 

the  honour  and  safety  of  the  king;  but,  that 

from  his  presence,  as  well  as  from  their  bouses  and  fanrihes,  wi 

the  liberty  even  to  plead  their  innocence  or  to  prefer  a  petition 

they  were  oow  come  to  solicit  the  royal  pardon  on  their  fco 

declaration  was  reported  to  the  king,  be  consented  to 

Stewart  from  all  their  offices,  and  to  admit  the  exiled  lords  to  his 

and  favour.    The  pardon  granted  by  the  king  was  ratified  in  the 

a  restoration  of  the  estates  and  honours  followed  as  a  matter  ef 

now  fell  into  bis  original  obsoority.  and  though  suffered  to 

he  was  ever  after  known  only  by  the  title  of  Captain  Stewart 

set  of  men  who  complained  heavily  of  having  been  neglected  in 

tion.    The  banished  ministers,  who  had  returned  with  she  nobles, 

naturally  enough,  to  have  obtained  some  advantages  in  the 

they  were  sadly  disappointed,  for  the  act  against  the  presbyterien 

continued  in  full  force,  upon  which  the  pulpits  now  resounded  with 

in  which  the  king  and  the  fords  were  aeensed  of  having 

gain,  and  turned  persecutors  of  the  church.    These  sjealots  fell 

bishop  of  St  Andrew's,  whom  they  cited  to  appear  before  the  _ 

of  Fife,  and  answer  for  presuming  to  exercise  the  episcopal  fonctJona. 

late  condescended  to  obey  the  summons,  bat  it  was  only  to  moke  ( 

against  their  authority,  and  to  appeal  from  them  to  the  king.    The 

tical  body,  however,  treated  this  act  with  contempt,  and  imnwdiatsli 

ceeded  to  pass  a  sentence  of  exoommoaicatioo  upon  the  a 

returned  the  eompliment  by  anatbematiaingsome  of  the  members  of  the 

Notwithstanding  this,  and  his  appeal  to  the  king,  io  which  he  proven! 

gality  of  the  assembly,  the  monarch  strangely  withheld  his  support 

primate,  and  suffered  him  to  sacrifice  bis  character  by  makiarius  ns 

to  the  synod.    A  general  assembly  was  held  soon  after,  in  which, 

episcopal  title  was  recognised  and  allowed  to  remain,  the 

redueed  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  ordinary  minister,  while 

were  asade  sobjeet  to  the  presbyteries.    The  ease  of  the 

•idered,  aad  upon  his  renouncing  all  supremacy  in  the  chorch,  the 

e&commonJcation  was  taken  off,  and  he  was  restored  to  his 

About  this  time,  Archibald  Douglas,  who  had  long  resided  in 
returned  home  with  the  royal  license,  and  though  well  known  to  I 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  king's  rather,  he  was  neowJtted 

trial,  and  then  obtained  the  appointment  of  ambassador  to  ntn 

This  gave  great  and  just  offence  to  the  Scottish  nation,  tspseiatrv  as  & 
had  repeatedly  demanded  this  man  to  be  delivered  op,  while  hs  easfe, 
he  might  undergo  the  judgment  due  to  his  crime. 
An  affair  now  occurred  in  Borland  which  em*htralad  thn 
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unatc  queen  of  Beat*.    The  Catholics  being  enraged  against  BHsnbetb,  whoso 
mtruciioo  they  considered  as  essential  to  the  interests  of  their  church,  began 
i>  fono  designs  for  cutting  her  off,  thinking,  that  as  she  was  an  excomrnonw 
4ied  heretic,  saeh  an  act  woald  be  meritorious  In  the  sight  of  Heafen.  Borne 
I  the  priests  of  the  English  college  at  Rheiros  ardently  engaged  in  this  con- 
piraoy,  and  they  found  an  instrument  for  their  purpose  in  a  military  officer 
sued  Savage,  who  boand  himself  by  a  solemn  vow  to  kilt  the  queen  ;  for 
tbtcb  purpose  he  proceeded  to  London.    At  the  same  time  the  project  of  an 
avasion  of  England  by  the  Spaniards  was  set  on  foot,  in  negotiating  which, 
•e  Ballard,  a  priest,  was  employed.  He  communicated  the  scheme  to  Anthony 
Ubiogtoo,  a  gentleman  of  landed  property  in  Derbyshire,  who,  through  the 
Headship  of  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  bad  become  known  to  the  queen  of 
taots.  On  being  informed  of  the  mission  of  Savage,  he  appro? ed  of  the  object, 
«t  disliked  the  method ;  saying,  that  an  attempt  of  suoh  importance  ought  not 
u  depend  apen  a  single  person.    Babington,  therefore,  proposed  that  fire 
ihn  s  should  be  associated  with  him  in  this  concern  ;  and  be  offered  to  find 
at  those  who  woald  readily  embark  In  the  service.     In  this  he  succeeded,  and 
*  oca  red  that  number  of  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  weresealous  for  their  religion, 
tad  disposed  to  basard  their  lives  for  its  restoration.    Eaoh  had  his  allotted 
mrt  to  perform  in  the  tragedy ;  and  to  Babington  was  assigned  the  office  of 
•seoiag  the  queen  of  Scots ;  while  the  morder  of  Elizabeth  was  undertaken 
•y  Savage,  and  a  young  man  of  good  family  in  Hampshire,  named  Hchboorne. 
to  confident  were  the  conspirators  of  success,  and  vain  of  their  enterprise, 
hit  they  bad  a  picture  painted,  in  which  they  were  represented  holding  an 
arnest  consultation  oo  something  of  deep  moment.    Bot  while  they  fancied 
beasselvea  secure,  the  secretary,  Walsingham,  who  had  Us  spies  every  where, 
obtained  a  regular  kaow ledge  of  all  their  machinations.    One  of  the  confede- 
ates  was  in  his  pay  ;  and  a  priest,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  whole  plot,  gave 
he  sagacioas  minister  ample  information  on  the  subject.    Walsingham  com- 
sonicated  the  matter  only  to  his  royal  mistress,  who  for  some  time  thought  It  best 
o  let  it  mature  into  a  tangible  form,  previous  to  taking  any  steps  of  prevent- 
ion. At  length  Ballard  was  arrested,  upon  which  hit  associates  fled, bat  were 
4>on  apprehended  and  committed  to  the  Tower ;  where  their  fortitude  forsook 
bra.  and  they  all  made  ample  confessions  before  their  execution.    Thus  ter- 
ui sated  a  conspiracy,  which  originated  with  some  headstrong,  and  for  the 
nost  part  very  young,  men.    Bat  it  afforded  Elisabeth  and  her  counsellors  an 
>pt  opportunity  to  excite  a  general  alarm,  not  only  sgainst  the  body  of  Roman 
*af  holies,  but  the  queeo  of  Soots  in  particular.    It  was  averred  that  Mary 
isd  a  knowledge  of  the  scheme  to  assassinate  Elisabeth,  and  that  all  the  com* 
tinations  which  had  been  formed  to  distarb  the  kingdom,  were  carried  on  in 
irr  name  and  with  her  sanction.  These ebarges  were  iodustrioosly  propagated, 
nth  a  view  toeioite  peMie  animosity  against  this  ill-fated  princess,  and  evidently 
o  famish  a  pretext  for  some  aet  of  violence  towards  the  illustrious  prisoner. 
n  the  mean  time  Mary  was  kept  under  a  vigorous  restraint ;  all  her  papers  were 
eot  wp  to  court ;  her  attendants  were  pot  under  arrest ;  and  she  was  removed  to 
he  castleof  Foteeringsy  in  the  eoaaty  of  Northampton.  All  these  circumstances 
rere  sussciett  iadicatieas  of  an  intention  to  proceed  to  extremities ;  and  yet 
be  English  council  wss  greatly  divided  on  the  measure  that  should  be  adopted, 
rbe  moat  asaderate  were  of  opinion  that  Mary  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
-lose  secession,  without  being  allowed  to  bold  any  correspondence  with  foreign 
>r  domestic  enemies.    This  sentiment  was  overruled  by  those  who  alleged 
bat  the  safety  of  the  qseea  and  realm  of  England  required  a  painful  sarrifice : 
tod  therefore  they  maintained  that  the  most  proper  course  to  be  pursued  was 
bat  of  a  pabiie  trial. 

Although  this  recommendation  was  flagrantly  contrary  to  the  laws  of  all  na- 
iosis,  and  palpably  opposed  to  the  English  constitution,  it  was  acceded  to ; 
tod  in  order  to  give  a  sort  of  spleadoar  to  the  iniquitous  transaction,  Etizs- 
»*t*j  sppoiated,  by  a  commission  under  the  great  seal,  forty  of  the  most  distin- 
c  wished  parsons  in  the  kingdom,  with  Ave  of  the  judges,  to  hear  and  decide 
bis  ojomantoas  cause.  The  crown  lawyers  employed  to  prepare  the  indict* 
ueot,  ware  paasled  in  what  form  or  under  what  title  the  prisoner  should  be 
ir  r  signed  j  but  at  last  they  agreed  that  she  should  be  sty  led  •♦  Marv,  Daughter 
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and  Heir  of  Janes  the  Fifth,  late  king  of  Soots,  eotasaovly 
and  Dowager  of  France." 

While  all  this  mockery  of  jostice  was  going  on,  the  party  aetata*  fey  at  «v 
kept  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  prosecution.    On  the  1 1th 
the  commissioners  arrived  at  Fotberingay,  bringing  with  mam 
Mary  from  her  savage  oppressor,  who  took  this  creel  method  as* 
the  wound  she  was  inflicting,  by  insulting  the  captive  with  anew 
as  she  had  lived  so  long  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  Eagtoawv 
submit  now  to  the  trial  which  they  ordained  to  be  taken  of  her 
though  shocked  by  this  extraordinary  declaration  and  tabua* 
not  lose  her  fortitude.    She  had  been  so  long  in  the  school  of 
Ute  love  of  life  was  in  somo  degree  weakened,  and  the  fear  of 
a  great  measure,  taken  away  by  the  continual  expectation  of 
by  poison  or  the  dagger.     Little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that 
have  been  her  lot,  long  before,  but  for  the  odium  which  sac' 
would  have  brought  on  the  perpetrators. 

Elizabeth  herself  was  so  far  from  having  any  squeamish 
to  the  mode  of  getting  rid  of  her  rival,  thst  she  frequently  threw  owt  hasts  4 
impatience,  saying,  that  none  of  her  people  bad  spirit  or  seal 
her  safety  by  removing  the  cause  of  her  danger.  The  English 
were  not  sunk  so  low  as  to  prefer  the  approbation  of  their 
they  regarded  her,  to  the  preservation  of  their  own  hoaot 
her  ministers,  therefore,  finding  that  the  work  of  destruction  cowld 
accomplished  by  secret  mean*,  had  recoorse  to  an  expedient  watch*  m 
pie,  differed  not  in  the  least  from  assassination.  The  victim  of 
w  as  unprotected ,  and  she  bad  no  means  of  defending  herself ; 
eloquence  or  evidence  have  availed,  where  the  doom  was  predeJ 
substantial  matter  of  charge  brought  against  her  was,  that  of  being  < 
a  plot  to  take  away  the  life  of  queen  Elisabeth;  and  though  she  f 
innocence  in  the  strongest  language,  the  commissioners  treated  law 
with  cold  contempt,  saying,  she  must  prove  it  by  nets  and  wet  with 
When  called  opoo  to  plead,  she  demurred  to  the  jurisdiction)  of  the  coast,  aa  is* 
ground  that  she  was  the  sovereign  of  an  independent  state,  assd 
dience  to  the  laws  of  Eogland ;  but  that  if  she  was  to  be  tried, 
could  be  her  peers,  for  that  the  nobles  who  were  appointed  to  sit  ia 
upon  her,  however  elevated  by  birth  or  rank,  were  still  bat  at 
sequently  her  inferiors.  The  commissioners  endeavoured  to  overvaattsat  un- 
answerable reasoning  by  legal  quibbles  and  onmaaly  threats.  All  this*  however. 
could  not  shake  the  resolution  of  Mary,  who  towered  as  much  above  fear  adver» 
sarics  in  force  of  intellect,  as  she  did  in  the  justice  of  her  cease  and  iaw»i*,i 
of  principle.  It  is  rather  to  be  lamented  than  wondered  that  she  dad  aat  per- 
severe to  the  end  in  this  noble  course  of  defiance,  which  was  taw  easy  eat 
•or thy  of  her  own  character,  and  calculated  to  stamp  iadeiihle  iafiaary  apaa 
her  persecutors.  But  when  we  consider  her  sex  and  troubles,  that  she  had  as 
adviser,  and  was  surrounded  by  enemies,  it  ought  to  excite  pity  isnwaedsf 
surprise,  that  she  suffered  herself  to  be  insnared  into  a  svsbusiaahaa  by  we 
gtosing  artifice  of  the  vioe-chambcrlain,  Hattoo,  a  man  of  whom  awe  ef  aw 
biographers  says  truly,  that  he  came  into  the  court  in  a  mask.  This  evwai 
sycophant,  when  neither  the  arguments  of  the  chancellor,  nor  ana  eaeaaots  d 
the  court,  could  prevail  over  the  unfortunate  queen  to  plead,  aoUreaaed  her  m 
these  terms;  "You  are  accused,  madam,  but  swt  condemned.  Tow  say  yew  aw 
a  queen ;  be  it  so :  if  you  are  innocent,  you  wrong  year  repatatiow  iwavw 
a  trial.  You  protest  yourself  innocent ;  the  queen  leareth  the  eoatrary,  aat  < 
out  grief  and  shame.  To  examine  you rinnocence  are  these  honoorahle,  arm 
and  upright  commissioners  sent:  glad  will  they  be  with  all  their  hearts.** 
tliey  may  return  and  report  you  guiltless.  Believe  me,  the  queen  swaseaTeal 
be  much  affected  with  joy,  who  affirmed  to  see  at  my  ooming  from  her,  nwt 
never  any  thing  befell  her  more  grievous,  than  that  yon  were  charged  wish  seca 
a  crime :  therefore  lay  aside  the  bootless  privilege  of  royal  dignity,  whsahhew 
can  be  of  no  use  to  you ;  appear  in  judgment,  and  shew  yoar  iaswosnee*  hat 
by  avoiding  a  trial,  yon  draw  apoa  yourself  suspicion,  and  lay 
ation  an  eternal  blot  and  aspersion." 
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I  Bad  Mary  beea  ioa  state  to  have  mini;  weighed  this  sophistry,  she  fwM 
fcavw  discovered  ill  hypocritical  tendency ;  for  a  snare  Maligna*  falsehood 
never  dropped  from  tea  tonne  of  man,  thaa  the  assertion  that  these  eommis- 
rioters  were  seat  with  the  honest  object  which  the  wily  courtier  claimed  for 
litem.  What  Hatten  said  of  the  concern  expressed  by  Elisabeth,  oeght  at 
■mce  to  hate  eoavioeed  the  qaeeaof  Soots  that  the  whole  was  a  predetermined 
ntan  to  accomplish  her  destraetioa  ander  the  form  of  a  legal  investigation,  aad 
aot  to  establish  her  innocence.  Unfortunately,  a  tender  susceptibility  for  her 
nepatation  so  tar  overcame  her,  that  she  ooadesceaded  to  hear  the  aooasatioas, 
aad  to  vindicate  her  hoaoar ;  bat  with  s  reservation,  that  she  aeither  admitted 
She  authority  of  the  coort,  nor  the  validity  of  its  proceedings. 

Upon  this  the  basiness  began  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  where  the  qaeea 
eat,  while  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  opened  the  case,  in  which  they  gave  the 
whole  history  of  the  conspiracy  of  Babington;  aad  for  the  par  pose  of  implicating 
the  illostrioos  prisoner  in  this  affair,  copies  of  letters,  pretended  to  have  been 
written  by  her  to  the  traitors,  were  read.    Stress  also  was  laid  apoa  the  con- 
fessions of  the  confederates  who  had  suffered,  as  well  as  opon  those  of  Naue 
aad  Carle,  the  secretaries  of  the  qaeea  of  Soots,  though  aeither  of  these  two 
saea  was  brought  forward  la  person,  nor  had  she  the  mesas  afforded  her  of  inva- 
lidating the  complicated  mass  of  testimony  now  marshalled  with  legal  forma- 
lity against  her.    The  qaeea  heard  the  whole,  however,  very  attentively,  and 
without  betraying  the  least  impatience,  till  the  name  of  the  earl  of  Arundel 
happened  to  be  mentioned,  as  being  concerned  la  the  conspiracy,  aad  then  she 
feelingly  exclaimed/4  Alas!  how  much  has  the  noble  house  of  Howard  suffered 
for  my  sake!"  When  the  lawyers  had  finished  their  documentary  evidence 
aad  comments,  the  queen  arose,  aad  with  great  dignity  aad  eloquence  enter- 
ed upon  her  defence.  "  I  came  into  this  nation,"  said  she, "  to  implore  that  suc- 
cour against  my  rebeuioos  subjects,  which  I  had  been  led  to  expect  by  the 
many  promises  made  me,  as  well  as  from  my  blood,  alliance,  sex,  neighbour- 
hood, aad  regal  title.    Bat  instead  of  soooour  or  hospitality,  I  have  here  met 
with  my  greatest  aflietion.  This  is  the  eighteenth  year  since  1  have  been  detained 
a  prisoner,  without  cause,  without  reason,  and,  which  is  more,  without  mercy, 
christian  compassion,  or  hope  of  relief.    I  am  bo  subject  of  England,  bat  a 
free  and  aa  independent  qoeen,  who  ought  not  to  make  answer  to  say,  except 
to  Ood  alone,  the  sovereign  judge  of  all  my  motions.    This  is  the  protestation 
which  I  have  already  made,  sad  now  agaio  repeat  in  your  presence,  before 
I  make  answer  to  these  crimes  that  are  forged  against  me.    I  am  here  charged 
with  the  most  horrid  offence  of  having  conspired  the  death  of  mv  cousin  the 
Queen ;  yet,  after  all  their  circumventions,  the  proofs  are  reduced  to  the 
letter  of  Babington,  the  depositions  of  my  secretaries,  and  my  solicitations  to 
foreign  princes  to  invade  England  with  arms.    Therefore  I  will  answer  effec- 
tually to  all  these  articles,  snd  make  the  justice  of  my  cause  appesr  most 
clear  unto  all  sack  as  will,  without  malice,  look  upon  it    la  the  6rst  place,  I 
swear  and  protest,  before  the  living  God,  I  never  saw  aor  received  a  letter 
from  this  Babington,  who  is  made  the  principal  In  this  charge ;  for  1  have 
always  abhorred  those  violent  and  wicked  counsels  which  tended  to  the  hurt 
of  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  am  ready  to  produce  letters  from  those,  who,  having 
other  evil  enterprises,  have  excused  themselves  for  not  discovering  any  thing  to 
me,  because  they  knew  I  hated  all  suob  foul  designs.  1  could  know  nothing  of 
Babington  and  his  confederates,  being  then  a  close  prisoner ;  he  might  write 
what  he  thought  proper,  but  I  never  saw  nor  beard  of  any  letter  from  each  a 
person  to  me.    If  there  be  any  answer  found  or  alleged  to  be  from  me  to  those 
things,  which  I  never  knew,  nor  so  moch  as  entered  into  my  imagination,  it 
must  be  an  abominable  forgery— a  practice,  whieh  is  not  oneommoo  ia  this 
age,  or  the  realm  we  live  in.    I  am  told  there  is  one  among  yoa,  whose  name  is 
Walsingbam,  that  has  conspired  not  only  my  death,  but  the  death  of  mv  son 
also,  and  hath  employed  persons  to  counterfeit  letters  to  make  me  guilty  of 
soch  crimes,  ss  may  be  a  pretence  to  aocomplish  my  destraetioa ;  especially 
those  pretended  answers  to  Bsbington,  which  letters  being  artfully  conveyed 
to  him,  be  made  oath  they  came  from  toe.    And,  heboid,  all  this  is  but  the 
belief  of  a  man,  who  would  say  anv  thing  to  deliver  himself  from  the  torments 
aad  cruelty  of  bis  enemies:  yet  this  most  be  alleged  against  me.    Let  them 
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produce  but  one  letter  of  my  hand,  or  one  shadow  of  Che 
acknewiedgn  myself  guilty.    I  speak  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart, 
not  eonqoer  a  kingdom  with  the  blood  of  the  vilest  poison,  much)  k 
blood  of  a  queen.    1  will  never  make  a  shipwreck  of  my  own  seal, 
log  the  rain  of  one,  to  whom  I  bate  promised  so  mnoh  rospoct  oad 

Here  the  queen  was  interrupted  by  the  solicitor  r^aersA,  who, 
enough,  produced  copies  of  the  letters  of  Babingtoo,  and  the  ~ 
secretaries;  upon  which  this  persecuted  woman  resomed  her 
for  my  secretaries,  I  always  looked  opon  them  to  be  " 
do  charge  me  io  their  depositions  to  nave  dictated 
ton's  letters,  tbey  have  committed  two  great  faults ;  the  first,  ha 
oath  which  tbey  gave  to  be  secret  and  faithful  to  mo  their 
second,  by  inventing  so  detestable  a  calumny  against  me,  to 
all  reverence  and  fidelity.    In  short,  all  the  belief  that  yon  eaa  draw 
is  no  more  than  the  deceit  of  perfidious  men.    O  good  God  1  io  what  •  i 
rate  condition  is  the  majesty  of  princes,  if  they  depend  anon  the 
their  servants  in  affairs  of  so  great  consequence  (    How  ssaoy  of 
prostitute  themselves  for  the  sake  of  uncertain  riches  I    How  many  uf 
tor  fear  only,  do  comply  with  the  threatening  of  powerful  ones !   If 
men  have  taken  the  oaths  as  you  say,  it  was  only  to  deliver  Ihrmmliuai 
horror  of  yoor  torments,  and  to  put  all  upon  me,  whom,  they  Ihsojchs. 
subject  to  your  punishment.    But  what  lawyers  are  you,  to  put 
death,  without  bringing  faint  before  me  face  to  face  I    Yoa  opened  has 
by  torments  to  tell  a  lie,  and  immediately  shut  it  for  ever  against  the 
If  my  secretaries  are  aHve,  bring  them  before  me  with  those  tetter*, 
of  which  yoo  produce,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  not  persist  in  so  false  a 
position." 

Here  the  queen  desired  to  know  whether  the  secretaries  wore  avian; ;  and 
being  told  tbey  were,  she  repuired  that  they  should  be  brought  and 
with  her  in  open  court ;  but  receiving  no  answer,  she  said,  **  Doth  it  not 
appear  that  yoo  proceed  upon  bad  proof,  and  that  you  saake  uau  of 
poor  formalities,  to  give  some  shadow  of  legality  to  your  premeditated 
to  destroy  me?  I  never  dictated  any  thing  to  my  servants,  but  what 
did' suggest  to  me  for  the  recovery  of  my  own  liberty,  which  is  tho  third  objec- 
tion in  your  process  against  me.  In  answer  to  that  charge,  I  demand  of  yew.  at 
I  have  committed  any  crime  in  desiring  that  which  every  living  creature  doth  na- 
turally seek,  which  law  doth  approve,  which  all  mankind  do  practise,  and  wWeh 
nature  doth  prompt  to  every  living  thing  ?  Does  not  every  little  bird  wbka  m 
imprisoned  in  a  cage,  desire  liberty !  and  what  can  they  do  leas  who  iad  them- 
selves so  long  confined  unjustly,  unlawfully,  and  unmercifully  in  u  prison,  with 
most  base  and  barbarous  usage,  but  implore  the  assistance  of  friends,  and  desuw 
that  some  strong  hand  of  Providence  may  deliver  them  ?  I  confess  I  haveeensa 
desired  liberty ;  but  deny  that  ever  1  sought  it  by  the  means  you  ■lloge.  So 
many  years  are  past  since  I  have  been  in  miserable  captivity  ;  yet  neither  the 
offers  I  have  made,  nor  the  assurances  I  have  given,  nor  the  increase  of  s*y 
sickness,  nor  the  declining  of  my  years,  eoold  prevail  with  my  sister 
of  England  to  release  me.  Have  not  I  offered  to  contract  a  strict 
with  her,  to  respect  her  above  all  the  princes  in  Christendom,  to  forget  all 
offences,  to  acknowledge  her  the  true  and  legitimate  queen  of 
submitting  all  my  right  to  the  benefit  of  her  peace  f  I  long  ajpo  gave 
pretensions  I  bad  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  removed  the  title  and 
England,  which  I  was  compelled  to  attribute  to  myself  by  Heavy  the 
king  of  France.  And  yet  all  these  submissions  have  availed  nothing  to* 
my  liberty.  Am  I  so  much  to  be  blamed,  if  I  desired  my  allies  to  draw  mt  oat 
of  the  depth  of  these  miseries  ?  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  offers  and  smeev- 
Unities  of  the  king  of  Spain,  I  neither  have,  nor  would  ever  consent  la  eaa* 
Arm  into  his  hands  that  right  which  he  pretends  to  the  crowo  of  Bngjand ;  hut 
have  respected  queen  Elisabeth  so  much,  that  I  neglected  both  my  Hat  and 
liberty,  to  satisfy  her  interest.  I  have  contented  myself  with  the  prayers  el 
Esther,  without  the  sword  of  Judith.  But  I  now  declare,  that  since 
is  so  unequitable  and  unkind  to  me, that  as  I  ought  not,  so  I  will 
the  assistance  of  other  kings.    I  have  here  deoiarodn^y 
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o  answer  to  theme  falls  accusations ;  sod  if  right  and  equity  most  sit e  way 
o  power,  aod  foroe  moat  oppress  truth  among  moo,  I  do  appeal  to  the  lit  log 
»od,  who  hath  an  absolute  power  over  Blisabeth  aod  me.  And  I  do  solemnly 
•wear  before  the  same  living  God,  and  protest  upon  my  honour,  that  for  this 
out;  time  1  have  bad  my  thoughts  on  no  -kingdom  but  that  of  heaven,  which 
[  look  on  as  a  plaee  of  rest  after  all  my  sufferings.  I  believe  1  have  satisfied 
ill  your  objections,  and  you  know  in  your  eonsoienoea,  that  nothing  doth  charge 
no  bot  my  birth;  nor  does  any  thing  render  me  guilty  bot  my  religion* 
tbowt  which  I  never  made  any  noise  or  trouble,  further  than  desiring  liberty 
»f  aooseieoce,  which  freedom  I  always  granted  to  all  in  my  power.  In  thin 
[  desire  no  advocate  to  defend  me.  1  desire  all  the  world  to  witness,  and  I 
fir  not  the  severest  judge.*9 

Of  the  general  accuracy  of  this  speech  there  oan  be  no  doubt;  bot  Camden 
idds  some  particulars,  wbiob,  consider  inr  bis  sources  of  information  aod  high 
rbaraeter,  are  of  great  importance.  According  to  his  account,  Mary,  after  spurn-* 
njc  wick  indignation  the  charge  of  being  concerned  in  any  conspiracy  against 
Blisabeth,  declared  that  she  bad  actually  given  her  warning  of  the  dangers  to 
•  hick  ska  was  exposed  by  ber  harsh  treatment  of  the  Catholics;  and  that  io 
ronclosioo  she  said, "  If  ever  I  have 'given  consent,  by  my  words,  or  oven  by  my 
boogbts,  to  any  attempt  against  the  life  of  the  queen  of  England,  to  far  from 
leclining  the  judgment  of  men,  I  will  not  even  pray  for  the  mercy  of  God." 

The  assertion  which  the  queen  made,  in  toe  presence  of  so  many  snembere 
if  ike  council,  most  have  been  true,  otherwise  it  would  nave  been  eootradieted ; 
or  Burleigh  and  Walsingham,  to  say  nothing  of  Hattoa  and  the  rest,  were,  by 
.irtue  of  their  respective  offices,  well  acquainted  with  all  the  correspondence 
liat  bad  passed  between  Mary  and  Elisabeth.  Yet  these  statesmen  were 
iilent  when  they  heard  the  gratitude  of  their  mistress  impeached,  by  the  deoia* 
-ation  that  she  bad  received  friendly  intimations  of  danger  from  the  very 
roots  whom  she  retained  in  bondage,  and  for  whom  she  had  now  prepared  a 
xibnnaJ  and  a  scaffold.  The  inference  is  obvious,  that  the  imprecatory  appeal 
o  Heaven,  made  by  Mary,  emanated  from  a  heart  eenseioos  of  its  innocence, 
The  aervile  commissioners  trembled  under  the  force  of  troth,  oor  offered  one 
vord  in  reply,  though  the  honour  of  their  queen  was  directly  afeoted  by  what 
hey  beard.  Even  Burleigh  could  say  nothing  upon  this  occasion,  except  to 
uk  tke  unfortunate  prisoner  whether  she  had  any  thing  more  to  orge.  She 
eptjed,  that  she  bad  said  enough  at  that  time  to  justify  herself  from  the  raise 
iceoaations  which  bad  been  advanced  without  proof,  bot  toot  she  wished  to 
»e  beard  in  a  full  parliament,  where  sbo  might  do  so  more  fairy  before  toe  queen 
md  people  of  England.  She  then  rose,  and  after  holding  o  abort  discourse 
•itk  Burleigh  and  some  other  lords,  withdrew.  Tke  court  toon  adjourned  to 
be  star-chamber  at  Westminster,  where,  on  the  36th  of  tke  same  month,  Nans 
ind  Curie,  renewed  their  depositions  with  fresh  matter,  after  which  the  oomrnie* 
doners  pronounced**  Mary  queen  of  Soots  goirty  of  having  conspired  the  death 
>f  queen  Blisabeth,  contrary  to  a  statute  made  in  the  twenty* seventh  year  of 
he  present  reign."  Thus  the  legal  farce  was  eeoipleted  with  the  same  mockery 
>f  justice  that  marked  its  commencement;  for  the  person  against  whom  these 
proceedings  were  directed,  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing,  examioratr,  ee 
tnsweriog  the  evidence,  on  which  these  mercenary  judges,  who  were  the  slaves 
>f  ber  malignant  enemy,  presumed  to  And  a  verdiot  that  has  imprinted  sn 
ndelible  stain  upon  the  name  of  every  one  of  them.  Bot  as  a  degree  of  mean* 
tcss  and  fear  always  pervades  every  act  of  cruelty,  so  it  was  here ;  for  oo  the 
ame  day,  the  commissioners  knowing  wkat  a  sensation  would  be  eieited  io 
teotlaod  by  their  unrighteous  decision,  drew  op  o  declaration,  purporting  that 
be  "  said  sentence  did  not  derogate  from  the  title  or  honour  of  king  James, 
vbo  still  stood  In  the  same  plaee,  degree,  aod  right,  os  though  toe  sentence  hod 
iever  been  pronounced." 

Within  a  few  days  alter  this,  the  portiameot  assembled,  and  not  only  ceo- 
irmed  the  judgment  that  had  been  awarded  agolnst  Mory,  bot  petitioned 
Zlrsabeth  to  pu  t  i  t  in  force,  for  toe  security  of  her  own  person  aod  that  of  religion 
She  pretended  to  be  greatly  moved  by  their  affection,  bot  eokortod  them 
o  weigh  the  matter  more  deliberately,  aod  to  devise  seme  means  whereby  the 
ife  of  tke  queen  of  Boots  might  be  preserved,  aod  her  own  safety 
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The  ventl  senate,  being  well  convinced  that  this  was  a  piece  of  1 
their  Importunity  with  greater  eagerness,  and  the  queen  concluded  no 
gnoos  answer  in  these  words ;  "  If  I  should  say  I  would  not  do  what  jo* 
I  night  say  perhaps  more  than  I  think ;  and  if  I  should  consent,  I  snagfc 
myself  into  peril." 

The  two  houses  having  now  performed  the  bnsiness  for  which  they 
sembled,  that  of  giving  their  sanction  to  an  arbitrary  and  uooous  ~ 
measure,  received  their  dismissal  by  prorogation.    The  nest  step  of 

was  eoually  detestable  with  the  rest  of  her  conduct    After  gaining  the 

don  or  a  packed  jury  of  her  own  appointment,  and  the  confirmation)  of  it  b*  a 
servile  senate,  she  sent  lord  Buekhurst,  and  Beaie  the  dork  of  the  ceonmikm 
apprise  Mary  of  what  had  been  determined  in  her  absence,  and  to  ten  hrt 
that  the  nation  called  for  her  death  to  preserve  their  religion.  The  royal  suf- 
ferer received  the  brutal  message  without  emotion,  or  rather  with 
44  It  was  no  wonder,  (she  said,)  that  the  English  should  thirst  for  the 
a  foreign  prince,  when  they  had  so  often  offered  violence  to  their  own 
But,  (added  she,)  after  so  many  sufferings,  death  comes  to  me  as  i 
deliverer.  I  am  proud  to  think  that  my  life  is  esteemed  of  im| 
Catholic  religion,  and  as  a  martyr  for  it  I  am  willing  to  die.** 

Then  came  to  her  the  bishop  and  dean  of  Peterborough  with  the  tender  «f 
their  spiritual  offices ;  but  shedeoliued  them,  on  which  the  prelate  behaved  «•:* 
a  rudeness  more  calculated  to  alienate  the  mind  of  the  queen  from  the 
taut  religion  than  to  reconcile  her  to  it,  and  said  in  a  passion,  that 
tber  die  a  saint  nor  a  martyr,  since  she  was  condemned  for  an  attempt  So 
queen  Elisabeth,  and  to  dispossess  hor  of  the  throne.  To  this  invective  Mar? 
meekly  replied, 44 1  neither  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  sanctity  nor  of  mart 
but  with  God's  permission  I  shall  suffer  cheerfully,  in  hopes  of  a  blessed 
hereafter.    Although  you  have  power  to  kill  my  body,  you  have 

soul ;  nor  can  your  persuasions  make  me  doubt,  or  alter  the  confide 

I  have  in  my  Saviour,  who  died  for  me ;  since  I  lay  down  my  life  for 
mining  the  faith  of  his  church,  and  preferring  a  kingdom  in  beavi 
upon  earth.  I  hope,  in  the  merits  of  my  Saviour,  that  the  persecute 
endured  here,  will  in  some  respect  plead  for  the  offences  of  my  life.  Tc 
of  my  attempting  to  morder  the  queen  of  England,  is  no  more  than  the 
ance  of  my  enemies,  to  give  some  form  of  law  to  their  committing  that 
on  me.  1  pray  God  to  forgive  those  who  thirst  for  innocent  blood."  Hitherto 
Mary  had  been  treated  with  the  formality  of  royalty,  but  now  her  o 
meanly  ordered  that  the  canopy  of  state  and  other  ornaments  should  he 
from  her  apartments.  Meanwhile  the  sentence  was  piihlirlj  proclaimed  < 
a  declaratory  preamble,  that  It  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  queen's  per- 
son and  that  of  religion ;  but  all  Europe  stood  aghast  at  so  extraordinary  aa 
event,  the  like  to  which  had  never  been  witnessed  in  the  history  of  the  ovSard 
world.  The  king  of  France  sent  an  especial  ambassador  to  the  English  csert 
to  intercede  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  queen  of  Scots:  but  Elisabeth  e*» 
inexorable ;  her  heart  was  callous  to  the  impressions  of  humanity ; 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  justice ;  and  when  threatened  with  the 
due  to  so  heinous  an  outrage  on  the  rights  of  nations,  she  became  I 
mined  to  brave  all  shame  and  danger* 

Nor  did  she  pay  greater  respect  to  the  feelings  of  the  king  of  ScoUnod,  men  t» 
the  remonstrances  of  other  potentates.  The  young  monarch  had  no  kaowtrdc 
of  the  prosecution  of  his  mother,  till  apprised  that  she  was  actuallyeseuroja- 
ed.  Shocked  at  the  dreadful  intelligence,  he  despatched  Sir  Wufiam  Kens 
with  a  letter  to  Elisabeth,  wherein  he  said  "it  seemed  strange  to  hern,  tin 
the  English  nobility  should  take  upon  them  to  give  sentence  against  a  eerri 
of  Scotland,  and  one  descended  from  the  blood- royal  of  England.  But  that 
he  should  think  It  still  more  strange,  were  her  majesty  to  stain  her  hands  a 
the  blood  of  his  mother,  who  was  of  the  same  royal  stock  and  dignity  wio 
herself  He  concluded  by  observing,  that,  "  if  after  ail  she  showM  nteeeed 
to  that  unnatural  extremity,  his  honour  as  a  king  and  a  son  wouM  tomnil 
him  to  avenge  the  insult" 

To  this  remonstrance  no  answer  was  returned;  upon  which  James  vmur t» 
Ms  amiaisariui  ,  com  framing  of  his  conduct,  aa  well  of  that  e/Bsmnot^ueasati 
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raoen  he  Inveighed  in  such  spirited  terns,  that  she  throw  herself  into  a 
ioleat  passion,  and  said  they  were  his  enemiea  who  had  udvised  him  to 
ntercede  for  his  mother,  and  that  therefore  she  would  not  condeseead  to  give 
in  nay  satisfaction.    The  furjr  of  the  womao  bad  by  this  time  gained  swob 

height,  that  she  seemed  in  a  state  of  frenay ;  bat  en  being  informed  that  the 
Scottish  king  bad  actually  taken  steps  either  to  rescue  or  avenge  his  mother, 
»y  appointing  ambassadors  extraordinary  to  foreign  courts,  she  began  to 
*trav  symptoms  of  fear,  and  at  length  relaxed  so  far  as  to  tell  Keith  that  she 
ioom  awapend  theexecotion  until  the  arrival  of  snob  overtures  from  his  mas- 
er  aa  might  save  the  life  of  the  prisoner,  and  ensure  ber  own  security.  The 
ing  waa  no  sooner  informed  of  this  promise,  than  he  endeavoured  to  improve 
he  favourable  opening  which  it  seemed  to  present,  of  saviog  his  parent 
rom  ber  perilous  situation;  and  accordingly  be  wrote  another  letter  to 
ftsabeth,  saying  that  he  did  not  so  mneh  blame  her,  as  the  counsellors  who 
iad  instigated  her  to  this  aet  of  violence ;  that  he  hoped  she  woold  continue 
er  friendship  towards  him,  and  that  for  his  part  be  woold  ask  nothing  in 
ehaif  of  bis  mother  but  what  was  iust  and  reasonable. 

In  the)  mean  time,  the  king  assembled  the  parliament  at  Edinburgh,  and  mid 
efore  them  the  situation  of  the  queen  his  mother,  and  the  extraordinary  eon- 
loct  of  the  English  court,  in  presuming  to  sit  In  judgment  and  passing 
eetmsce  of  death  upon  ber  for  treason*  There  was  but  one  sentiment  in  the 
issemnly ;  ail  the  nobles  felt  the  indignity  as  offered  to  themselves,  and 
uunediately  name  to  a  resolution  to  support  the  king  with  their  tive**nd 
ortanesu  It  was,  however,  deemed  advisable  to  send  another  embassy  to 
2eglna)d,  and  unfortunately,  the  principal  person  chosen  for  this  mission  was 
he  mooter  of  Gray,  a  mao  of  such  perfidy,  that  though  he  affected  a  great  con* 
*rn  for  too  queen,  be  was  in  fact  her  most  deadly  enemy.  With  him  was 
kASocJated  another  person  of  quite  an  opposite  character ;  this  was  Sir  Robert 
a*  civil,  who,  as  he  had  always  been  a  faithful  servant  to  Mary,  now  felt  in 
bis  iuwi^^f  n  sincere  desire  to  save  her  life ;  while  Gray,  oo  the  contrary, 
«crctlv  resolved  to  accelerate  ber  execution.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
bene  ill-enatebed  colleagues  arrived  io  London,  where  they  were  joined  by 
leilievre  the  French  envoy,  who  had  instructions  to  urge  the  cause  of  the  quean 
4  Scuta  with  the  utmost  earnestness.  Elisabeth  at  first  refused  to  admit  either 
»f  too  unnnuesadors  to  an  audience ;  but  after  some  deliberation  she  listened 

0  the  entreaty  of  her  ministers,  and  consented  to  receive  those  from  Scotland. 
When  they  appeared  In  ber  presence  she  could  scarcely  speak  for  passion, 
iad  deannnded  with  great  warmth,  whether  they  bad  brought  her  any  more 
hreateniag  letters?  To  this  the  ambassadors  answered,  that  they  bad  not, 
be  their  master  had  alreadv,  aa  they  understood,  sufficiently  explained  him- 
icif  to  her  aatisfaetion.  She  replied,  "  I  am  unmeasurably  sorry  that  there 
tasboao  means  found  oot  to  save  the  life  of  your  king's  mother,  without 
•adaagwfing  my  own.  I  have  laboured  to  preserve  both,  hot  now  I  see  that 
t  cannot  be  done."  Finding  that  no  good  was  likely  to  ensue  from  any  die- 
•onafoa  with  one  who  was  in  soch  a  state  of  mind,  the  ambassadors  contented 
bemeeives  with  observing,  that  the  case  was  not  reduced  to  so  desperate  a 
lilisnsnn,  but  that  the  lifo  of  each  might  be  secured  with  perfect  safety* 
rbey  did  not,  however,  deem  it  prudent  to  state  the  overtures,  which  they 
p  era  eanpowered  to  make,  but  deferred  them  till  the  next  audience.  At  their 
«eood  appearance,  Elisabeth  demanded  to  know  what  their  king  bad  to 
»4  ranee,  according  to  the  tenor  of  bis  last  letter.  Mel vil  answered,  that  before 
key  Mbmitted  the  proposals  intrusted  to  them,  it  was  necessary  to  bo 
L««ared  that  the  royal  personage  whom  they  concerned  was  alive,  as  there  were 
mmnj  reports  in  eurenlation  that  she  had  been  privately  despatched  in  prison. 
I*eh  n  stinging  remark  was  enough  to  have  awakened  some  emotions  of 
iwnsaaftty  and  stirring  of  remorse  in  a  heart  not  wholly  deadened  to  an*  seusi- 
Mlity ;  hat  Elisabeth  bad  no  such  weakness,  she  was  neither  to  be  moved  by 
cproneh  nor  melted  by  sympathy.  To  the  expressive  observation  of  Meivil, 
a*  retavued  the  unfeeling  declaration,  that  Mary  was  at  that  moment  alivo  j 
mt  that  she  could  not  promise  for  one  hour  longer.  «•  Nav,"  said  Gray, "  we 
Io  not  name  to  speak  aboot  the  time ;  but  to  offer  from  our  sovereign 

01  that  nan  reasonably  be  demanded  of  him;  which  is,  that  be  will  engage 
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his  honour  and  credit  for  bis  mother,  and  will  give  soase  of  the 
as  pledges,  that  bo  plot  or  device  shall  bo  contrived  against 
with  her  consent  or  knowledge.    If,  however,  this  bo  not  deemed 
let  her  be  sent  to  Scotland,  and  methods  shall  be  taken  to 
from  any  attempt  bj  herself,  or  b*  others  upon  her  account" 

The  queen  npon  this  called  aside  Leicester  and  some  other 
she  imparted  what  had  been  staled,  boj  at  the  same  tiane 
in  such  a  manner  as  too  plainly  indicated  that  ber  mind  was  i 
log  this  said,  "  Pray,  madam,  what  should  induce  any 
in  favour  of  our  queen!"  "  Beoause,"  replied  she,  they 
be  my  successor;  and  she  is  a  Papist"    "But,"  said  Gray,    •  sf  ow 
dangers  be  removed,  the  fears  will  cease."    "That,"  rejoined  EKnahctl  * 
would  gladly  understand."    "  Why,"  answered  the  other,  "  it  aaoy  he  em 
done  by  making  over  her  right  of  succession  to  the  Bngtish  crown  toourkr: 
in  which  case  the  Papists  will  have  no  more  hopes ;  and  thJa  I  nam  sort  * 
mother  will  consent  to,  by  a  resignation  of  her  right"    This 
goad  the  mind  of  Elisabeth  to  desperation  at  once,  for  them  woe 
npon  which  she  felt  so  sore,  as  the  article  of  the  right  of 
therefore,  retorted  with  vehemence,  "  But  she  hath  no  right, 
incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  England."     **  Thai 
still  glad  to  harp  on  the  same  string,  ♦•  if  she  has  no  right,  the 
hopes ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  fear  that  they  would  amnko  any 
her*  favour."    Elisabeth  rejoined,  "  But  the  Papists  do  not  own 
ration."    ".Then."  said  Gray,  "  let  it  fall  in  the  king's  person  by 
nation*"    Here  Leicester  objected,  that  as  she  was  a  prisoner 
resignation  would  not  be  valid :  to  whieh  Gray  answered,  thnt  ~ 
her  son,  with  the  eonsent  of  all  her  friends  in  Europe,  a 
would  be  entered  into  by  them  for  the  making  it  effectsjuX 
affected  not  to  understand,  in  order  to  give  room  for  such  an 
should  furnish  her  with  a  plea  to  terminate  the  conference. 
Leicester  acted  the  part  of  an  interpeter,  by  saying  that  the 
ambassador  was,  that  the  king  shoold  take  his  mother's  place  in 
nnee  to  the  throne  of  England ;  she  started  np  in  a  rage,  and  c 
it  so  ?  then  I  pnt  myself  into  a  worse  ease  than  before :  not,  by/  God's 
that  were  to  cut  my  own  throat    He  shall  never  come  into  the 
in  order  to  make  a  party  against  me."    Gray,  instead  of  aHaying  she  se» 
which  be  had  raised,  blew  it  up  stronger,  by  saying  that  bis  ssnssar  wwnhf  u»  •  * 
a  greater  party,  if  he  should  come  into  the  fine  of  succession  by  taw  donah  wi  »  .• 
mother.   To  this  Elisabeth  answered,  M  Well, tell  yonrking  what  f  haw  anas  » - 
him,  to  keep  the  crown  of  Scotland  on  bis  head,  ever  since  ho  was  horn .  •--'  1 
have  a  mind  to  keep  the  league  between  us,  which  If  he  break,  it  wfli  he  ■  de- 
fault."   With  these  words  she  burst  out  of  the  room,  followed  by 
fearful  of  the  consequences  that  would  result  from  this  iB-nmanngnd 
humbly  entreated  that  her  majesty  would  delay  the  fatal  blow  fer 
but  to  this  she  answered  with  a  fearful  oath,  "  No,  not  an  hour." 

It  was  but  too  evident  now,  that  nothing  could  save  a  life  doosnei 
tlon  by  the  insatiate  vengeance  of  a  powerful  rival,  the  cabals  of  am  artist  w 
cold-blooded  statesmen,  and  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  Jt*»- 
had  confided  the  important  trust  of  vindicating  bis  honour,  and  reeeusng  »••  in- 
jured parent  Fresh  instructions  were  given  to  the  ambassndnts  to  exert  0V» 
selves  with  greater  vigour,  and  to  assume  a  more  bold  nnd  determined  atn* 
Melvil  discharged  his  duty  diligently,  ably  .and  honestly  \  betOrav, 
made  an  outward  show  of  seal  in  the  cause,  secretly  stimulated  L 
hasten  the  elocution,  by  saving,  that  **  a  dead  foe  could  not  bite." 
had  the  andaoity  also  to  wnte.a  letter  to  his  sovereign,  wherein  ho  rope 
that  the  death  of  the  queen  was  so  for  resolved  upon,  as  to  render  h 
to  make  any  further  intercession  for  delay.    He  therefore  ndwisnd  Ins  mm~  « 
to  moderate  his  grief  and  concern,  especially  as  her  demise  nonJd  asnkr 
•occessloo  to  the  crown  of  Borland  more  certain. 

At  the  same  time  the  earl  of  Leicester  wrote  an  unfeeHng  epistle  of  the  «ar- 
kindto  the  hing,  snying,  that  by  iatenneddfing  so  morn  in  the  cams*  ■*  % 
■•other,  he  only  gave  encouragement  to  the  Papists,  and  elewoVd  the  Pv*;- 
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anta,  pttrtiooUrlf  the  queen  andoourt  of  England,  nlpee  friendship  be  ought 
o  print  above  all  others  in  the  world." 

Walsiagbam  also,  who,  it  it  to  be  feared,  wm  tbe  prioclpa)  agent  in  this  atro- 
cious murder,  seat  a  letter  to  Tbirlestane,  tbe  secretary  of  the  king  of  Scot- 
and,  in  which  be  said,  "  it  was  wondered  by  every  wiie  and  religious  man  in 
Snajland,  that  the  king  should  be  to  earnest  in  tbe  caase  of  his  mother,  seeing  all 
be  Papists  in  Europe  who  affected  the  change  of  religion  in  both  realms,  did 
wild  their  hopes  altogether  upon  her ;  especially  when,  through  her  concern 
or  popery,  she  bad  transferred  her  pretended  right  to  both  crowns  to  tbe  king 
»f  Spain,  in  case  her  son  should  persist  in  the  proles tant  faith." 

This  calumny  was  industriously  invented,  for  tbe  purpose  of  inflaming  the 
ainds  of  tbe  people  in  both  nations  against  the  unhappy  queen,  and  It  was 
rven  Insinuated  in  the  charge  at  her  trial,  but  no  proof  was  ever  offered  in 
>appert  of  tbe  accusation.  It  was  artfully  contrived,  however,  to  make  an 
sapreasioo  on  those  who  at  all  times  dreaded  a  foreign  yoke,  and  who 
vere  particularly  credulous  in  whatever  tended  to  endanger  their  liberties 
uad  religion.  In  the  same  spirit,  and  for  tbe  same  object,  the  most  absurd 
eports  were  spread  about,  of  plots  to  assassinate  Elisabeth,  and  of  designs  to 
nvnde  tbe  kingdom.  First  it  was  said  that  a  Spanish  fleet  had  been  seen  on  the 
■eatern  coast;  at  another,  that  the  duke  of  Guise  was  about  to  land  on  the 
roast  of  Sossex ;  one  day  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Romanists  bad  risen  in 
irtas  to  tbe  north  ;  the  next  day  another  report  was  circulated  that  the  Scots 
iad  crossed  tbe  borders,  and  lastly,  the  citisens  of  London  were  alarmed  by 
be  discovery  of  a  design  to  blow  op  tbe  city  and  murder  the  queen.  All 
heee  things  were  tbe  machinations  of  the  enemies  of  Mary,  so  that  the  people 
:lsunonted  for  her  execution,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  the  publio  safety. 
S'oa*  were  matters  mncb  better  in  Scotland ;  for  though  the  nobles  in  general 
ell  indignant  at  tbe  disgrace  put  upon  their  country  by  this  scandalous  vio. 
•lion  of  justice,  the  fanatical  clergy  took  care  to  counteract  their  efforts  for 
he  maintenance  of  the  national  honour,  by  poisoning  tbe  minds  of  the  people 
vitb  the  grossest  delusions  on  the  danger  to  which  the  protestaot  religion  was 
rx  posed,  while  the  queen  lived,  to  whom  all  tbe  Papists,  they  said,  looked  op 
is  the  destined  instrument  for  the  restoration  of  their  church  in  both  king- 
loens.  Of  the  spirit  of  these  men  tbe  Scottish  monarch  had  painful  experience 
a  this  awful  juncture :  and  it  was  enough  to  convince  him  that  the  English  cabi- 
net possessed  more  influence  over  his  subjects  than  be  did  himself.  Finding 
hat  it  was  hopeless  to  rescue  his  mother  by  negotiation,  be  recalled  his  ambas- 
sadors, and  gave  orders  at  home  that  tbe  clergy  should  pray  for  her  deliver- 
ance. Reasonable  and  proper  as  this  injunction  was,  one  minister  only,  with 
be  exception  of  the  bishops  and  king's  chaplains,  acted  in  conformity  to  the 
oj  auction :  upon  which  the  mandate  was  renewed,  and  a  day  was  appointed  for 

ilens  prayers  to  be  offered  up  on  behalf  of  the  queen  in  all  the  cburchc*  of 
l*c  remiss.  At  the  time  appointed,  tbe  kins;  went  to  the  great  church  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  tbe  bishop  was  to  have  officiated,  but  the  refractory  ministers 
a  the  mean  time  contrived  to  put  a  young  man  named  John  Cowper  into  the 
lulpit  before  tbe  prelate  arrived.  The  king,  on  entering  his  seat,  turned  to  tbe 
otruder.  and  said,  *•  That  place  was  not  destined  for  yon ;  but  since  you  are 
here,  if  you  will  obey  tbe  charge  that  is  given,  and  remember  my  mother  in 
our  prayers,  you  may  go  on."  To  this  liberal  concession  and  christian 
•qeest  the  other  replied,  "  That  be  would  do  as  the  Spirit  of  God  should 
lirect  him,"  Such  insolence  could  not  be  endured,  and  be  was  commanded 
u  leave  tbe  place,  but  refused  ;  on  which  the  captain  of  the  guard  pulled  him 
(own  by  force,  and  he  was  thrust  out  of  the  church,  exclaiming,  ••  This  day 
hall  he  a  witness  against  the  king,  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord/'  The  arch- 
»a»bop  of  St.  Andrew'*  soon  after  entered  the  church,  and  performed  the  re- 
juired  duty*  In  the  afternoon  of  tbe  same  day,  Cowper,  with  two  other 
rf raetory  ministers,  named  Balcanqual  and  Watson,  were  examined  before 
be  privy  couooil,  and  sent  prisoners  to  the  castle  of  Blackness. 

In  foreign  countries,  protestant  as  well  as  catholic,  the  situation  of  Mary 
xcited  much  oommiserat ion,  and  several  applications  were  made  to  Elixs beta 
»?  the  ambassador!  of  different  courts ;  but  she  disregarded  them  all,  thoogb 
ccooded  by  some  of  her  own  nobility,  who  urged  that  it  was  without  example 
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to  commit  the  nearest  relative  she  had  in  the  world,  sad  she  too  a 

ber  guest,  who  had  been  invited  to  ber  kingdom  with 

tection,  into  the  vile  hands  of  a  hangman."    Ail  this  eowld  ant 

obduracy  of  Elisabeth,  bat  though  she  continued  inflexibly  bent 

struetion  of  ber  victim,  she  was  far  from  being  easy  in  ber  mind,  "or 

upon  the  mode  of  carrying  her  object.    While  resolved  to 

of  Mary,  she  seems  to  have  bad  a  dread  of  the  odinm  which  a  pal 

would  bring  upon  herself.    She  therefore  again  soogfat  to  have 

in  a  private  way ;  but  none  of  her  tools,  sunk  as  they  were  in  slavish" 

to  her  will,  felt  disposed  to  undertake  the  work  of  assassi 

mean  time  she  became  sour,  implacable,  and  melancholy. 

Mary,  on  the  other  band,  seeing  that  her  fate  was  deterasiattd, 
for  the  fatal  stroke  with  philosophical  fortitude  and  Christian  hoaaility. "  Bso 
superior  her  mind  was  to  that  of  her  oppressor,  appears  in  the  soMowii 
which  she  wrote  at  this  time  to  Elizabeth ;  "  I  give  thanks  to  God 
my  heart,"  says  she,  "who  by  the  sentence  of  death  hath  bee* 
pot -an  end  to  my  tedious  imprisonment.  I  desire  not  that  It  amy  be 
longed,  having  had  too  long  a  time  to  try  the  bitterness  of  ic  Sine*  I  ana  ant 
to  expect  any  favour  from  some  sealoos  ministers  of  state,  who  bold  tbe  im 
place  in  your  councils,  I  desire  I  may  receive  from  yourself,  and  from  soar 
other,  these  following  favours :  In  the  first  place,  since  I  ana  to 
burial,  I  beg  I  may  be  buried  according  to  the  rites  of  nv 
that  my  body  (when  my  enemies  shall  be  satisfied  with  my  inooceor. 
may  be  carried  by  some  of  my  servants,  to  be  laid  by  the  body  of  tbo 
my  dear-honoured  mother;*  that  my  poor  body,  which  found  no  reot 
joined  -with  my  soul,  may  find  repose  when  separated  from  it.  Second*}*  I  a*- 
seech  you  (by  tbe  apprehensions  I  have  of  the  cruelty  of  those  to  whoosoaoov 
you  abandon  me)  that  I  may  not  suffer  in  any  private  place,  hot  to 
of  my  servants  and  other  people :  and  lastly,  that  sneb  of  my 
attended  me  with  great  fidelity  during  my  long  afliction,  may  as 
to  retire  to  any  place  they  please,  and  enjoy  those  small  legacies, 
last  will,  my  poverty  bath  bequeathed  to  them.  I  coojaee  yoo,  by 
and  passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  nearness  of  consaospaisrity,  by  tbr 
memory  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  whose  grandchildren  we  both  are,  ami  be  so* 
title  and  name  of  a  queen  which  I  carry  to  my  grave,  not  to  dewy 
reasonable  demands,  but,  by  one  word  under  yoor  own  band,  to 
me  an  assurance  of  them." 

As  no  answer  was  returned  to  this  affecting  appeal,  it  is  ui 
tbo  letter  ever  reached  tbe  hands  of  Elisabeth;  but  if  it  did,  she 
least  attention  to  the  requests  so  tenderly  urged  in  it   On  the  first  of  Ft 
she  ordered  Davison  to  bring  ber  the  warrant,  and  bavins;  signed  at, 
the  secretary  jocularly,  whether  he  was  not  sorry  for  what  she  bad  dams  !  Tw 
astonished  courtier  answered,  that  he  was  sorry  a  lady,  so 
blood,  should  give  such  offence  as  to  oblige  ber  majesty  to 
extremity  of  the  law.    Unmoved  by  a  reply  which  denoted 
least,  Elisabeth  continued  to  jest  on  an  occasion,  that,  under  any 
stances,  called  for  a  grave  demeanour ;  and  telling  Davison  to  get 
affixed,  ordered  him  to  shew  it  to  Walsingfaam,  who,  she  said, 
grief  at  the  very  sight  of  it."    Yet,  with  all  this  outward  levity,  tbo 
hearted  woman  was  ill  at  ease,  and  her  mind  was  disturbed  by  varies 
benslons ;  for  though  she  bad  neither  pity  nor  conscience,  she  waa 
the  jodgment  which  the  world  would  pass  upon  her  conduct.    Ai 
attempt  was  therefore  made  to  get  tbe  deed  done  so  secretly,  that  tbo 
Mary  might  be  shrouded  in  darkness.    For  this  purpose 
mentioned  as  a  fit  instrument  to  be  employed  in  a  cosiness  Car 
doubt,  he  had  already  proved  himself  amply  qualified.    Davtsoo, 
shrunk  from  the  proposal,  as  both  dangerous  and  diiboooorahlc ; 
the  warrant  was  immediately  transmitted  to  the  earls  of 
Kent,  who.  with  the  high  sheriff  of  tbe  county,  were  to  sec  tbe  < 


*  Tb«  body  of  tto  qoOeo  dowager  tod  beta  earritd  by  tor  owo  roqao*  fto  fit 
rruot,  Md  iatorrod  ia  Om  abbey  of  Ctoopofoe,  where  tor  tutor  wm  at  ttot  OmOjo 
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iihin  the  castle  of  Fotheringay,  oo  the  8th  day  of  the  tame  month.  In  tho 
lirrooon  preceding  the  tnorning  of  the  tragedy,  the  two  noblemen  arrived  at 
it*  rattle,  where  the  uclim,  they  came  to  destroy,  was  in  bed  ;  but  ttiey  com- 
riled  her  to  rise,  and  hear  the  warrant  read. 

The  clerk  having  finished,  Mary  with  a  serene  and  smiling  countenance,  said 
Tbat  death  was  welcome  to  her,  nor  did  she  think  that  soul  worthy  of  heaven 
hose  body  could  not  endure  the  blow  of  an  executioner/'    Then  putting  her 
and  on  a  Latin  testament  which  lay  on  the  table,  she  made  a  solemn  profes- 
sion, tbat  she  had  never  devised,  consented  to,  or  imagioed  the  death  of  queen 
;iisabeth.    The  earl  of  Kent,  who  appears  to  have  been  chosen  for  the  goodly 
ffice  which  he  bore,  on  account  of  his  stern  ferocity  of  character  and  brutal 
c  no  ranee,  objected  to  the  voluntary  oath,  because  it  was  taken,  as  be  said,  on 
popish  book.    To  this  the  accomplished  queen  replied,  •*  Therefore,  my  lord, 
be  oath  is  the  more  to  be  relied  on,  as  I  believe  the  translation  to  be  authentic." 
'ben  Kent  made  a  long  speech  against  popery,  and  recommended  her  to  admit 
to  spiritnal  counsels  of  the  dean  of  Peterborough ;  but  she  answered,  that  being 
J  ready  sufficiently  instructed  in  her  religious  principles,  she  was  resolved  to 
lie  firm  in  the  faith  which  she  had  hitherto  professed.    She  in  consequence 
I c»i red  the  assistance  of  her  own  confessor,  that  she  might  receive  the  tacra- 
oent  of  the  church,  which,  as  being  the  only  request  she  had  to  ask,  she  hoped 
vootd  not  be  denied.    But,  what  infidels  and  barbarians  have  never  refused  to 
-rrsons  nndcr  sentence  of  death,  these  zealots  for  pure  Christianity  denied  to 
i  suffering  queen ;  and  Kent  had  the  audacity  to  tell  her,  that  the  Protestant 
dig  ion  would  be  saved  by  her  execution.    When  the  noblemen  retired,  Mary 
kcutely  said  to  her  weeping  attendants,  "You  see  how  great  is  the  force  of 
ruth :   for  notwithstanding  the  pretended  charge  of  my  having  conspired 
igainst  the  fife  of  their  queen,  they  plainly  declare  now,  that  I  must  die  for  the 
fcccuritf  of  their  religion.9*    She  then  took  notice  of  the  attempt  made  to  coo- 
ler t  her,  and  observed  with  a  smile,  M  It  must  be  allowed  that  this  earl  is  a 
rotable  doctor  to  make  proselytes."      Her  domestics  were  agonised  with 
prief,  but  she  alone  remained  unmoved,  and  kneeling  down  in  the  centre  of 
the  mourning  circle,  she  offered  op  her  thanks  to  Heaven  that  all  her  suffer- 
ings were  now  drawing  to  a  speedy  close.    While  supper  was  preparing,  she 
drew  up  her  will,  in  which  she  bequeathed  all  her  wardrobe  and  other  personal 
rflccts  to  her  faithful  domestics,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  jewels,  which  »he 
left  to  particular  frifnds,  as  the  queen  of  France,  the  duke  of  Guise,  aod  her 
son,  to  all  of  vt  bom  she  also  wrote  some  short  and  affectionate  letters.    At 
supper  she  conversed  cheerfully  ;  and  when  it  was  over,  she  drank  to  each  of 
hrr  attendants  by  name,  and  desired  them  to  pardon  whatever  inadvertent 
offence  she  might  have  been  guilty  of  towards  them  at  any  time.    She  also 
reminded  them  of  their  duty  to  God,  exhorted  them  to  continue  firm  in  the 
faith  of  Christ,  to  live  in  peace  and  charity  with  each  other,  and  lastly,  to  unite 
in  fervent  prayer  for  her  salvation.    Having  taken  her  farewell  of  them,  she 
retired  to  her  private  devotions,  after  which  she  went  to  bed  and  slept  compos- 
edly about  three  hours.  Before  break  of  day,  she  arose  and  went  into  her  closet, 
where  she  spent  a  considerable  time  in  prayer,  and  then  dressed  herself  with 
more  elegance  than  had  been  for  some  years  her  ordinary  custom.    At  eight 
o'clock,  the  high  sheriff,  noblemen,  and  officers  entered  the  chamber,  where  the 
queen  was  still  kneeling  before  the  altar.  On  hearing  their  footsteps  she  started 
op,  and  with  majestic  dignity  walked  toward  the  place  of  execution,  leaning 
on  two  servants.  As  she  passed  along  the  gallery.  Sir  Andrew  Melvil,  the  mas- 
ter of  her  household,  who  had  not  been  permitted  to  see  her  for  several  weeks, 
threw  himself  upon  his  knees  before  her,  weeping,  and  bewailing  his  bard  fata 
in  having  to  carry  the  doleful  tidings  of  this  event  to  Scotland.  Mary,  though 
deeply  affected,  preserved  her  fortitude,  and  said,  M  Weep  not,  good  Melvil ; 
thou  bast  cause  rather  to  rejoice  than  to  mourn,  for  now  thou  shalt  see  Mary 
Stuart's  great  and  manifold  troubles  ended  in  aa  instant    Know,  my  good 
servant,  that  this  world  is  nothing  hot  vanity,  and  subject  to  more  sorrow  than 
an  ocean  of  tears  ran  lament.    Hut  I  pray  yon  carry  this  message  from  me, 
that  I  die  firm  in  the  ancient  Catholic  faith,  and  like  a  ooeen  of  Scotland  and 
France.    But  God  forgive  them  that  have  long  thirsted  for  my  blood  as  the 
hart  doth  for  the  water-brooks.    O  thou  God,  who  irt  the  author  of  troth,  and 
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kno  west  the  most  secret  thoughts  of  my  heart,ho  w  I  have  a)  wa  ys! 

and  France,  and  how  much  I  have  desired  to  see  Scotland  and 

Commend  me  to  my  son,  aod  tell  him  that  I  have  done  DOthti 

bis  kingdom,  his  honour,  or  his  rights."   Then  extending  her 

ed  servant  to  kiss,  she  dropped  some  tears,  and  said,  "Good  MeNal  aw* 

well,  and  pray  for  thy  queen  and  mistress."    At  this  affecting 

ing  the  impression  it  made,  and  the  anxiety  of  her  domestics  to 

through  the  last  moornfol   scene,  Mary  turned  to  the  lords, 

permission  that  tbey  might  wait  upon  her  on  the  scaffold ;  bat 

refused,  alleging  that  their  behaviour  would  be  disorderly ;  oo  wl 

"My  lord,  I  will  give  my  word  that  they  shall  not  incur  any  blasme  by 

conduct ;  but,  alas  !  poor  creatures,  it  will  be  some  satisfaction  to 

tako  a  last  farewell  of  their  dying  mistress.    And  I  should  have  hoped  aW 

yonr  queen,  in  regard  to  our  sex,  would  have  allowed  some  of  sit 

me  at  my  death.    I  know  that  she  hath  not  given  yon  such  strict 

that  you  might  grant  me  a  far  greater  favour,  were  I  a  meaner 

queen  of  Scotland."    She  stopped,  in  expectation  of  assent ;  bat 

their  reluctance,  she  exclaimed, "  I  am  cousin  to  yonr  queen, 

your  blood  royal,  the  grandchild  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  married  q< 

and  the  anointed  queen  of  Scotland/'    The  earl  of  Shrewsbury  eoaM 

ger  withstand  the  touching  appeal,  but  said  that  her  request  aboald  be 

and  desired  her  to  nominate  those  whom  she  wished  to  be  ber 

Accordingly  she  selected  her  physician,  with  Melvil,  another  agod 

females,  who  joined  the  melancholy  procession,  and  the  whole  moved  com  ov 

scaffold,  which  was  raised  a  little  above  the  floor,  in  the  ball  what 

had  sat  for  ber  trial.    Mary  ascended  the  steps  with  cheerfulness, 

herself  in  the  chair,  beheld  the  apparatus  of  death,  the  block,  the 

axe,ondismayed.  On  the  platform,  which  was  covered  with  black. 

ber  the  nobles,  the  sheriff,  two  executioners,  and  the  dean  of  Petri 

while  ber  servants  took  their  stations  behind  the  chair  ;  aod  outside  the  rate 

were  several  spectators  of  distinction.  It  was  observed,  that  while 

was  reading,  she  paid  no  attention  to  it,  her  mind  being  evidently 

J      in  religions  meditations. 

N        Then  Dr.  Fletcher  the  dean  addressed  ber  in  a  tedious  oUscoorso,  wb»- 
ehiefly  turned  on  the  errors  of  Popery ;  but  the  queen  interrupted  haox  now 
said,  "  he  need  not  be  at  such  pains  to  make  her  renounce  the  Catholic  tank 
in  which  she  was  so  well  gronoded,  that  in  the  defence  of  it  she 


flee  her  blood."    The  two  earls,  upon  this,  said,  "  Madam,  we  will  pray  wrt 

your  grace,  that  you  may  be  enlightened  in  the  true  knowledge  of  Jeans  Canst. 

aod  die  therein."    Mary  shortly  returned  them  her  thanks,  hot  refsacd 

either  with  them  or  the  dean  in  the  English  prayers,  which  the  latter 

livered  at  length.  While  they  were  thus  engaged,  Mary  employed  the 

in  mental  devotion ;  but  when  the  dean  bad  finished,  she  prayed  alood  fan  Lao*. 

accompanied  by  ber  attendants :  after  which,  she  concluded  with  a  prayev.  ia 

English,  **  for  the  afflicted  chnrch,  prosperity  to  ber  son,  a  long  aod 

reign  to  queen  Elisabeth,  and  the  forgiveness  of  her  persecutors/' 

crossing  herself,  and  kissing  the  crocinx  which  she  held  in  ber  band, 

**  that  she  hoped  to  be  saved  in  and  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  at 

whose  cross  she  willingly  laid  down  her  life."    Again  she  *•  devootly 

the  sacred  emblem,  and  holding  it  forth,  said, "  Even  as  thy  arms  were  s( 

out  here,  upon  the  cross,  so  receive  me,  I  beseech  thee,  ia  toe  arms  of  o>« 

mercy  ;  and  forgive  me  all  my  sins." 

Observing  the  attention  of  the  people,  who  surrounded  the  platform,  oV 
tamed  towards  them,  and  expressed  herself  in  these  terms,  **  It  ia  a  or» 
spectacle  to  see  a  queen  brought  upon  a  scaffold  to  die  by  the  hands  of  a 
oonunon  executioner.  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  pot  off  my  royal  robe* 
in  such  eompaov,  or  to  have  hangmen  for  the  servants  of  my  VrnYonmicT 
Bat  we  most  submit  to  what  Heaven  is  pleased  to  have  done !  I  mom  pa  set* 
before  the  face  of  Almighty  God,  that  1  never  conspired  against  the  We  oi 
qecea  Elisabeth ;  neither  have  I  committed  aught  worthy  of  tats  onagY.  V 
!»y  taint;  can  be  charged  against  me  as  a  crime,  it  is  for  living  ami  data*  ia 
too  religion  of  my  ancestors,  wherein  I  was  baptised  aad  bred  ssv    Ipray 
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[Sod  to  ford™  all  rot  enemies,  and  all  sock  a*  shad  ianoceot  blood  radar  the 
jretenee  of  religion.* 

She  now  prepared  for  the  block  with  as  much  equanimity  of  temper  as  if 
i  waj  for  her  bed;  aod  when  the  female  attendants  wept  aloud,  she  said, 
*  Nay,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Hate  not  I  promised  for  your  constancy,  and  will 
>  e  be  thus  transported  with  grief,  when  you  see  me  going  to  change  a  tempo- 
ral kingdom,  full  of  misery,  for  a  state  of  everlasting  felicity  ?"  When  divest- 
?d  of  her  outward  attire,  she  saluted  them,  bade  them  farewell,  and,  kneeling 
low  n  on  the  cushion,  repeated  the  psalm, "  In  te,  Doniine,  confido."  ••  In  thee, 
J  Lord,  pot  I  my  trust"  Then  feeling  for  the  block  with  her  hand,  (being 
blindfolded,)  she  laid  her  neck  thereon,  and  said,  "  Into  thy  bands,  O  Lord, 
[  commit  my  spirit ;  for  thou  hast  redeemed  me,  O  Lord,  tbou  God  of  truth/* 
This  was  the  signal  appointed  for  the  executioner,  who  with  three  blows  struck 
>ff  ber  head,  which  on  falling,  discovered  that  the  hair,  through  trouble,  bad 
-banged  from  black  to  gray. 

Tbua  fell  Marv  queen  of  Scots,  after  a  chequered  life  of  forty-four  years, 
lioeteen  of  which  were  spent  in  captivity.  In  her  person  she  was,  till  worn 
iown  by  affliction,  extremelv  beaotifol  ;  uisomoch  that  the  spirited  Brantome 
iays(  no  man  ever  beheld  her  without  admiration  and  love,  or  will  read  her 
lis  lory  without  sorrow.  Her  natural  genius  was  fine,  and  highly  improved 
t>y  cultivation.  She  spoke  Latin  fluently,  and  wrote  it  with  elegance.  In 
music  she  excelled ;  ber  taste  for  the  fine  arts  was  delicate,  and  she  possessed 
ill  the  accomplishments  requisite  to  graoe  ber  elevated  rank.  The  manners 
if  Mary  were  superior  to  the  age  in  which  she  lived,  and  the  people  among 
whom  it  was  ber  lot  to  be  east  Unsuspecting  herself,  she  placed  implicit 
conftdeoee  in  those  around  ber ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  she  be- 
came the  victim  of  ingratitude,  ambition,  and  perfidy.  The  openness  of  her 
temper  exposed  her  to  the  arts  of  hypocrites,  who,  under  the  mask  of  religion, 
laid  plans  for  the  rain  of  the  queen  of  the  Scots,  because  she  adhered  to  the 
faith  in  which  she  was  educated.  To  the  praise  of  Mary  let  it  be  recorded, 
Lhat,  though  a  Catbolio  in  principle,  she  respected  the  rights  of  conscience  in 
rtners ;  and  perhaps  ber  government  was  the  only  one  in  Europe  where  tole- 
ration was  practised.  That  she  was  free  from  faults,  no  one  a  ill  be  hardy 
rooogb  to  maintain ;  but  that  she  was  guilty  of  the  crimes  charged  against  her, 
no  unprejudiced  searcher  into  evidence,  can  possibly  believe.  The  forgeries 
invented  by  her  personal  enemies  have  been  detected,  and  the  calumnies  they 
■ere  contrived  to  support  have  been  re  fa  ted.  Of  ber  innocence,  a  stronger 
proof  ooold  not  well  be  given  than  the  fact,  that  the  illegal  tribunal  before 
which  she  appeared,  and  the  tyrannical  court  that  doomed  ber  to  the  block, 
neither  ventured  to  produce  the  written  evidence  which  they  alleged  in 
justification  of  their  charges,  nor  the  living  witnesses  on  whose  testimony 
ihey  pretended  to  rely. 

The  treatment  of  the  mortal  remains  of  this  unfortunate  woman  corresponded 
with  the  general  conduct  of  ber  inhuman  persecutors.  The  mutilated  body 
was  soffered  to  lie  neglected  for  some  days  in  a  room  adjoining  to  that  of  the 
execution;  nor  were  her  women  suffered  to  pay  it  those  respectful  attentions, 
which  are  never  refused  to  the  bumble*!  and  vilest  of  criminals.  The  block, 
»caffoJd,  habiliments  of  the  executioners,  and  every  thing  stained  with  her 
Wood,  were  burnt  to  ashes.  But  soon  after,  orders  came  for  a  pompous  iotcr- 
ment  of  the  royal  corpse  in  the  cathedral  of  Peterborough,  where  the  obsequies 
were  performed  with  great  parade,  and  a  sermon  was  preached  by  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln.  On  the  accession  of  her  son  James  to  the  English  throne,  tho 
body  was  removed  to  the  abbey  church  of  Westminster,  and  there  deposited 
smong  the  English  monarchs.  To  complete  the  solemn  mockery,  Elisabeth, 
i  ftrr  wreaking  her  vengeance  upon  the  helpless  Mary,  affected  a  total  ignorance 
of  the  transaction.  She  counterfeited  an  excess  of  grief  on  the  occasion,  and 
not  only  caused  Davison,  who  had  complied  with  her  special  directions,  to 
be  seat  to  the  Tower,  but  had  him  prosecuted  in  the  star-chamber,  where  he 
was  fined  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  during  the 
qocen's  pleasure.  In  the  same  spirit  of  consummate  duplicity,  she  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  In  which  she  lamented  the  unhappy  event  that 
had  occurred,  and  threw  all  the  blame  of  it  upon  her  servants,  particularly 
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Davison,  who  was  now  goffering  the  punishment  due  to  his  oift«.  Tn» 
•polony  was  too  flimsy  to  impose  upon  James ;  and  instead  of  being  appratrt 
thereby,  he  justly  considered  it  as  an  aggravation  of  the  insult  Must  o  *• 
nobles  were  of  the  same  opinion,  and  many  of  them  urged  tne  anew 
avenge  the  wrong  that  he  and  the  nation  had  sustained  in  the  pobtie  en 
of  his  mother.  This  spirit  of  resentment  appeared  at  length  so 
Elizabeth  became  seriously  alarmed,  and  set  her  instruments  nl  watt  •«• 
avert  the  storm  which  threatened  her  repose.  While,  therefore,  Lekmrr 
wrote  to  the  king,  Walsiogham  kept  op  an  active  correspondence  with  »-j-» 
of  the  courtiers  as  possessed  most  influence,  and  were  well  disposed  to  L»» 
land.  The  letters  sent  by  these  statesmen  were  all  to  the  same  purport*  heU.^ 
out  the  succession  to  the  English  crown  as  an  inducement  to  the  Scottish  a*, 
narch  to  forbear  from  attacking  a  kingdom  so  greatly  superior  in 
his  own.  They  stated  also  the  double  danger  be  would  ran  in 
views  of  France  or  Spain,  whose  alliance,  though  it  might  gratify  his 
*  nclination,  would  in  the  end  prove  his  rain,  by  alienating  the  people  of  Eag:*a» 
from  his  government.  These  representations  bad  their  effect ;  the  arde«r  - 
James  abated,  and  the  death  of  Mary  was  neither  avenged  by  her  son  not  *-• 
other  prince. 
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•    Ir  one  man  suffered  wrongfully  in  England,  for  the  part  which  he  hod  W*? 

compelled  to  act  in  the  catastrophe  of  Mary ;  another,  in  Scotland,  tw^  r 

the  judgment  which  he  really  deserved  for  bis  fool  goilt  in  that  traosaru-? 

This  was  the  master  of  Gray,  whose  base  counsels  hastened  the  eseeutMa  * 

the  sentence;  but  whose  conduct  was  kept  secret  from  the  kins;,  tnl  it  ••• 

too  late  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  his  treachery.    Soon  after  thewnm  • 

death,  a  quarrel  arose  between  Gray  and  Sir  William  Stewart,  the  * 

Arran.  when  the  latter,  ont  of  revenge,  laid  open  the  iniqwity  of  *  ' 

on  which  both  parties  were  ordered  into  custody.  Gray,  when  h 

confessed  that  he  had  written  a  letter  to  queen  Elisabeth,  in  which 

use  of  the  words  that "  dead  folks  could  not  bite ;"  hot 

at  the  same  time,  to  pot  a  sense  opon  the  phrase  very  dufci 

obvious  import.   His  defence,  however,  was  so  weak,  that  he  Whs 

ed,  but  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  amounted  to  u« thine; 

a  voluntary  exile  for  life,  which  gave  him  opportunities  of  adding  to 

in  other  instances.    Captain  James  8tcwart  having  thutvjret  rid  of  one  ef  *-• 

enemies,  flattered  himself  with  being  able  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  rest,     t 

cordingly ,  he  began  with  the  secretary  Maitland,  eommonly  onlled  hard  Taw 

stane,  whom  he  not  only  accused  of  being  accessary  to  the 

death  of  the  queen,  but  as  privy  also  to  a  plot  for  betraying  the 

self  into  the  hands  of  the  English.    Stewart  having  exhibited  has 

was  summoned  to  Linlithgow  to  support  them ;  but  failing  to  do  so* 

deprived  of  tho  titular  office  of  chancellor,  which  he  hud  been  allowed 

and  which  he  now  had  the  additional  mortification  to  see  cool 

person  whom  he  ha<!  endeavoored  to  supplant. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  a  parliament  was  called  at  Edinburgh, 
which,  the  young  king,  who  had  just  completed  hie  majority, 
himself  by  a  singular  act,  which,  as  it  attracted  much  notice,  so  it  gave 
ral  satisfaction  to  the  people.    In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
too  long  prevailed  among  the  nobles,  he  invited  them  tons 
in  the  palace  ;  after  which  he  conducted  them,  two  and  two, 
the  hand  his  former  enemy,  to  the  market  cross,  where  n  collation  wras 
ed,  and  they  drank  to  each  other,  in  token  of  reciprocal  forgiv 

ship  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  populace.     It  merits  nohL-, 

nobkman  held  out  on  this  interesting  occasion,  and  that  was  lord  Y 
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rrfwaed  to  be  reconciled  to  lord  Traqubair,  for  which  be  was  seat  to  tbe 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  wbere  be  remoioed  till  be  submitted  to  tbe  king's  request. 
Tbo  security  of  tbe  Protestant  religion  boeane  tbe  primary  object  of  this 
parliansent ;  and  with  that  view,  all  tbe  lavs  that  bad  been  enacted  from 
time  to  time  in  its  favour,  were  now  confirmed ;  besides  which,  a  rigorous 
»tatwte  was  now  passed  against  tbe  seminary  priests  and  Jesuits,  who  were 
very  bony  in  making  proselytes  throughout  Scotland.    Thus  far  tbe  vigilance 
of  the  legislature  may  be  justified  upon  the  plea  of  expediency  ;  and  as  being 
called  for  by  tbe  critical  situation  of  affairs.    But  another  measure,  whieh  was 
carried  into  effect  at  this  time  by  tbe  same  assembly,  can  neither  be  vindicated 
oo  tbe  principle  of  patriotism  nor  of  necessity.    The  nobility  had  been  long 
coveting  tbo  landed  property  of  the  church ;  for  though  much  of  it  bad  already 
been  alienated,  still  enough  remained  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  a  set  of  hungry 
eoartiers.    Tet  tbe  public  weal  must  be  made  a  pretext  for  tbe  sacrilege ; 
and,  accordingly,  tbe  estates  which  ancient  piety  had  set  apart  for  the  scr? rce 
of  religion,  and  tbe  eneooragement  of  learning,  were  now  to  be  seised,  and 
converted  into  a  fund  for  tbe  augmentation  of  the  royal  revenue.    To  render 
the  scheme  popular,  it  was  pretended  that  hereby  direct  taxation  would  be 
avoided ;  but  tbe  deceived  people  did  not  reflect,  that  in  cutting  off  these 
sources  of  benevolence,  they  entailed  poverty  upon  their  posterity.     Tbe 
sophistry,  however,  prevailed,  and  an  act  was  passed,  appropriating  all  tbe 
lands  of  the  church  to  the  crown ;  and  such  was  the  blinded  infatuation  of  the 
presbyterlan  ministers,  that  most  of  them  acquiesced  In  the  spoliation,  out  of 
enenity  to  the  episcopacy ,  which  order  they  were  persuaded  would  be  annihilated 
if  tbe  patrimony  that  supported  it  was  once  taken  away.  Still  further  to  impose 
upon  the  parochial  clergy,  they  were  promised  a  porpetual  settlement  of  the 
tithes,  with  tbe  glebe  and  parsonage  houses.    But  in  the  end,  all  tbe  parties, 
w  be  were  lured  into  an  approbation  of  this  rapacious  project,  had  reason  to  re* 
pent  their  credulity.    Tbe  people  saw  tbe  nobles  alone  enriched  by  tbe  spoils 
of  tbe  church,  and  the  national  burdens  continued.    The  tithes  were  taken 
from  tbe  ministers  by  tbe  lords,  who  then  raised  them,  and  harassed  tbe  poor 
farmers  with  rigorous  exactions ;  while  the  kinr,  whose  treasure  was  to  have 
been  replenished  by  tbe  sacrilege,  found  himself  more  embarrassed  than  ever, 
with  tbe  additional  mortification  of  being  stigmatised  as  tbe  impoverisber  of 
tbe  church.   Hie  youth  and  inexperience  of  James  furnished  the  only  ex* 
rose  that  could  be  offered  for  bis  imprudence  in  acceding  to  this  robbery,  of 
which  be  afterwards  became  so  moch  ashamed,  that  he  would  gladly  have  pro* 
cored  a  repeal  of  what  be  justly  termed  a  vile  act.    Another  change  in  the  con- 
stitution which  took  place  at  this  periodvwas  of  a  different  tendency.  Under  tbo 
feudal  system,  all  the  tenants  of  tbe  crown  claimed  the  right  of  being  present 
in  parliament ;  but  James  the  First,  being  desirous  of  approximating  the  Scottish 
legislature  to  the  English,  obtained  an  act  to  be  passed  in  1437,  dispensing 
w  itb  tbe  personal  attendance  of  these  freeholders  or  lesser  barons,  and  em- 
powering them  to  appear  by  tbeir  representatives,  consisting  of  two  tor  each 
ooonty.    As  the  obvious  intent  of  this  innovation  was  to  keep  down  tbe  over* 
bearing  spirit  nf  a  proud  and  restless  aristocracy,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered 
either  that  the  law  at  first  should  be  resisted  by  the  nobles,  or  that  at  length, 
in  proportion  as  tbeir  aseendanoy  increased.  It  should  sink  ioto  neglect.    In 
tbe  present  year,  however,  it  was  revived,  though  not  without  a  strenuous 
opposition,  oo  the  part  of  a  faction  headed  by  Crawford  and  other  potent 
chiefs ;  so  that  in  truth  tbe  parliamentary  representation  of  Scotland  may  be 
said  to  take  its  date  from  tnis  reign. 

All  Europe  was  now  in  eager  expectation  of  some  great  revolution ;  for  tbe 
most  celebrated  astrologers,  it  seems,  had  pretended  that  tbe  configuration  of 
tbe  heavenly  bodies  In  the  year  1668  plainly  indicated  the  development  of  some 
marvellous  scenes  upon  earth.  But  in  whatever  estimation  the  predictions 
of  these  professors  of  tbe  steilary  science  might  be  held,  certain  it  is  that  there 
%» ere  signs  enough  uoder  tbe  sun  to  guide  the  political  observer  in  bis  inquiries, 
without  driving  him  to  the  necessity  of  reading,  in  the  mystical  characters  of 
the  heavens,  the  projects  of  human  cabinets. 

It  was  universally  known  that  Philip  the  Second  bad  been  for  a  considerable 
time  making  vast  preparatioos  in  all  bis  ports  of  Spain  and  Portugal  s  •ad 
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though  Ore  destination  of  tliii  naval  expedition  was  at* 

concluded  it  mast  be  England,  since  there  was 

a  force  of  this  description  and  magnitude  wai  likely  to  be 

had  long  meditated  the  conquest  of  England,  and  _be 

belief  that  the  object  was  very  practicable,  by  the 

obliged  to  quit  their  native  country  on  account  of  their 

These  sealots,  who  were  both  numerous,  active,  and 

influence,  redoubled  their  efforts  to  hasten  the  invasion,  after  tarn 

Mary  Stuart,  thinking  very  natorally,  that  the  shook  prod  need  by  t 

deed  would  indoee  the  Scottish  monarch  to  avail  himself  of  so  fa 

opportunity  for  avenging  his  mother's  death.    Queen 

fully  aware  that  she  had  endangered  her  dominions  by  tan 

this  foul  transaction ;  and  being  conscious  of  having  given  1 

never  to  be  forgiven,  she  now  stooped  to  court  his  alii 

in  defensive  measures,  by  the  most  flattering  promises, 

right  of  succession  to  the  Eoglish  crown  should  he  reooyniaed  an 

that  be  should  actually  enjoy  some  share  hi  the  executive  gow 

receive  a  considerable  addition  to  his  revenue.    Philip,  on 

was  not  backward  in  his  assiduities.    He  sought  (he  friendship  of 

Seots  by  arguments  addressed  to  his  feelings ;  urging  bam  to 

jury  done  to  his  parent,  and  the  insults  heaped  upon  himne 

farther,  and  offered  hira  In  marriage  his  daughter  Isabella.    Tat 

James  at  this  crisis  was  one  of  extreme  nicety;  not  tasuah  he 

powerful  advisers  among  bis  courtiers,  who  would  have  urged  him 

mediate  declaration  of  war  agaiost  England  ;  be  had  the 

with  caution,  and  to  avoid  being  led  away  by  passion  or 

that  the  proffered  friendship  of  Philip  was  not  to  be  relied 

accepting  it,  he  should  incur  the  ill  will  of  all  Protestant*,  to  the 

of  his  interest  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England.    On  this 

though  he  had  no  reason  to  pot  faith  in  the  promises  of  Elisabeth, 

resolved  to  secure  the  good  opinion  of  her  subjects,  which  eouM 

by  supporting  the  reformed  religion,  and  joining  in  the  enaame 

the  island  against  the  intrusion  of  foreigners.    Accordingly  he 

overtures  of  Philip,  refused  admittance  to  the  papal  envoy,  and 

nel  Semple,  an  agent  of  the  prince  of  Parma,  to  be  arrested  ;  bsrt 

of  Huntley,  who  was  of  the  Spanish  faction,  caused  him  to  he 

sent  out  of  the  kingdom.    The  king  now  called  bis  parliamnnt 

told  them,  that,  considering  his  right  to  the  crown  of  England,  aw 

the  projected  invasion  had  for  its  object  the  extinction  of  the 

gion,  he  could  not  countenance  such  an  attempt,  or  give 

the  Spaniards,  who  might,  in  the  event  of  success,  claim  that 

right  of  conquest,  and  then  extend  their  designs  opon  Scotland.    T 

was  well  received,  and  seconded  by  the  assembly,  who  resolved  to 

England,  for  their  mutual  advantage,  against  the  Spanish  forces. 

a  general  muster  was  made  throughout  the  kingdom,  watches 

the  seaports,  and  beacons  were  erected  on  most  of  the  eml 

coast.    In  the  mean  time  the  lord  Maxwell,  who  had  been  formerly 

France,  returned  privately,  and  having  collected  bis  friends  and 

began  to  fortify  the  castles  of  Lochmaben,  Carlaverock,  and 

of  this  being  sent  to  the  kiogjie  immediately  proceeded  In  petaon  win* 

to  Dumfries;  on  which  Maxwell,  finding  that  he  had  not  force 

stand,  fled  to  Galloway.  The  king  then  summoned  the  castles  to 

two  of  them  did  ;  but  Lochmaben  held  out,  and  was  taken  two  days 

by  assault.    The  governor,  David  Maxwell,  was  executed,  hot  tan 

was  dismissed.    8ir  William  Stewart  was  now  despatched  to 

prehend  lord  Maxwell,  whom  be  overtook  just  aa  he  was  on  the 

barkatiou,  near  the  port  of  Ayr ;  and  having  seined  him,  conveyed  I 

to  Edinburgh.    But  if  this  exploit  gave  satisfaction  to  the  aia*%  it 

some  of  the  nobles  who  were  friendly  to  the  cause  in  which  Maxwol 

Mged  ;  and  among  the  rest  the  young  Barl  Bothwdl  waa  an  highly 

that  he  quarrelled  with  8tewart  In  the  High-street  of  frtianwjinh 

throu-h  the  body,  and  he  died  on  the  spot     No ■ ^-- 
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takeo  of  this  neater*,  and  BotbweH,  thwart  iulndoal  to  the  Begtfsh,  wu  ordered 
to  be  in  readiness  to  proceed  to  tea  with  the  ships  voder  bis  rtrmmand.  be 
being  at  toot  lime  lord  admiral.  When  It  was  ascertained,  that  the  Invinci- 
ble Armada,  as  it  was  called,  had  set  sail9  the  klof  levied  his  whole  military 
fores,  to  ohetroet  the  landtag  of  the  Spaniards,  and  offered  to  seod  an  army,  to  act 
•iih  tho  Sag  Use,  fee  the  common  defence  of  both  nations.  Nor  were  the  people 
less  ardent  on  this  occasion ;  though  they  manifested  their  seal  in  a  very  extra- 
wdtnary  way.  They  entered  into  a  bond,  or  solemn  leagae  and  covenant,  for 
tat  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  religion ;  in  which  obligation  they  made  an 
riplidt  confession  of  faith,  reaoonced  explicitly  tho  errors  of  Popery,  aad 
pledged  themselves  to  a  motoal  defence  of  the  truth,  against  all  its  adversa- 
ries. The  defeat  of  the  Spanish  expedition,  in  the  English  channel,  afforded 
*e  opportonity  for  the  display  of  Scottish  valour;  hot  when  the  ships,  that 
racaped  their  pursuers,  acre  wrecked  on  the  northern  coast,  in  attempting  to 
nraio  their  own  country  by  the  western  ocean,  the  king  caused  the  mariners 
ind  soldiers  who  were  saved  to  be  relieved  and  sent  borne. 

Qaoesj  Elisabeth,  when  freed  from  this  danger,  sent  to  congratulate  James 
>a  the  providential  deliverance  they  had  both  experienced  ;  but  though  she 
»as  pleased  to  compliment  him  for  his  energy,  and  to  thank  him  for  his 
services,  she  not  only  forgot  all  her  own  promises,  but,  on  being  reminded  of 
hem.  did  not  scruple  to  deny  that  she  bad  ever  authorised  her  ambassador 
o  live  any  such  assurances.  As  to  the  king  of  Spain,  he  was  so  much  exas- 
perated against  James,  that  he  resolved  to  send  over  a  body  of  forces  from 
he  Low  Countries  to  invade  Scotland ;  while  another  army  was  to  be  landed 
>o  the  southern  coast  of  England.  This  design  met  with  the  approbation 
>f  such  of  tho  Scottish  nobles  as  were  warmly  devoted  to  the  Romish 
religion,  and  eager  for  its  restoration  by  any  means.  The  principal  of  these 
vere  the  earls  of  Huntley,  Erroi,  and  Crawford,  who  were  joined  by  Botbwdl ; 
bough  the  first  had  been  lately  married  by  the  king  to  the  daughter  of  bis 
avoorite  the  dnke  of  Lennox,  and  the  latter  named  Francis  Stewart,  was  a 
Protestant,  and  of  the  royal  lioeage.  8ueh  was  the  unnatural  coalition  to 
effect  no  atrocious  patricide,  by  which,  had  it  been  successful,  the  whole 
slaod  wonld  have  been  brought  under  a  foreign  yoke.  The  letters,  bow* 
*rer,  written  by  the  confederated  lords  to  the  king  of  Spain  and  dnke  of 
Parma,  roll  into  the  bands  of  the  English  government,  by  whom  they  were 
raaeaaitted  to  the  king  of  Sootland,  who,  instead  of  punishing  the  offenders, 
ootented  himself  with  imprisoniog  them,  and  that  oily  for  a  short  duration* 
rhe  return  which  Hontley  and  his  associates  made  for  this  extraordinary 
eoity,  was  to  raise  an  insurrection  immediately  after  their  release,  at  Aber- 
Seen;  while  Both  well  hastened  to  the  sooth  for  a  similar  purpose.  As  soon 
it  the  Una;  was  made  acquainted  with  this  treason,  he  ordered  the  troops  to 
xe  mustered,  at  the  bend  of  whom  he  proceeded  to  the  north,  and,  so  rapid 
tag  hie  march,  that  the  rebel  lords  were  taken  by  surprise,  aad  having  no 
chance  on  their  followers,  caused  them  to  disperse,  surrendering  them* 
•elves  so  the  royal  mercy.  Hontley,  Crawford,  Errol  aad  Botha  ell,  were 
»roogbt  to  trial ;  but  though  clearly  convicted,  after  another  short  confine- 
seat  they  were  once  more  discharged,  without  any  other  punishment ;  and 
he  lord  Maxwell  also  received  his  pardon  at  the  same  time.  James  now 
eenmed  the  negoeiation,  which  be  had  entered  into  several  months  before, 
nth  the  court  of  Denmark,  for  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  one  of  the  daughters 
>f  Frederick  the  8econd.  By  the  machinations  of  queen  Elisabeth,  a  previous 
ivertare  of  the  young  king,  for  a  marriage  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
>aoiftb  monarch,  had  been  frustrated,  and  that  princess  was  espoused  to  the 
lake  of  Brunswick.  James,  however,  instead  of  being  displeased  at  the  re- 
»*«*Uoa  of  bis  offer,  now  demanded  the  hand  of  the  second  daughter  of  Frede- 
irk ;  ban  while  the  business  was  in  agitation,  the  king  ber  father  died,  and 
b*  treaty  was  suspended.  Meanwhile,  the  English  queen  exerted  her  usual 
irts  to  prevent  this  match  also ;  and  when  she  could  not  sueceed  at  the  court 
>f  Copenhagen,  she  stirred  up  an  opposition  to  the  measure  among  the  Scot- 
i *b  nobility.  This  conduct  so  irritated  James,  that  he  became  more  deter- 
maed  than  ever,  and.  at  length,  the  marriage  articles  being  signed,  the  young 
laeea  embarked  at  Blianoor  for  Sootland;  but  a  storm  coming  on,  the  icel 
•ma  a  ■ 
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was  driven  by  contrary  winds  into  a  small  harbour  ow 

where,  as  the  ships  had  suffered  moon  damage,  and  the  winter 

tint;  in,  it  was  found  neoessarj  to  lay  them  up  till  the  sprint;.  Tun 

informed  of  what  had  happened,  came  to  the  resolution  of  ciosani 

way  In  person,  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  bis  bride.    This 

with  profound  secrecy ;  end,  bating  provided  for  the  admifll 

hit  absence,  he  sailed  from  Leitb,  on  the  23d  of  October,  taking  uritw,  htm  m 

chancellor,  and  a  suitable  train  of  attendants,  to  Upsal,  where 

then  detained.  On  tbe  Sunday  after  bis  majesty's  arrival  at  that 

riage  ceremony  was  performed,  in  the  French  tongue,  by  Mr.  David 

one  of  tbe  royal  chaplains.  It  was  tbe  king's  intention  to  have 

diately  to  Scotland,  but  tbe  weather  proving  very  boisterooa,i 

iity  advised  bim  to  spend  tbe  winter  at  Copenhagen,  whither 

went  with  bis  bride  by  tbe  way  of  Sweden,  and  did  not  reach  Ci 

till  the  21st  of  January,  1590.    While  at  the  court  of  Denmark.  Ji 

tertained  *  ith  such  a  variety  of  amusements,  that  he  protracted  has  stay 

till  the  middle  of  May,  when  he  and  the  queen  landed  at  Leitb,  ml 

were  received  with  great  joy  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people.     Oe  aw  £x» 

after  their  arrival,  a  council  was  called,  to  take  the  coronation  of  the 

consort  into  consideration ;  which  ceremonial  the  king  desired  to 

nised  with  the  ancient  formalities.  But  the  times  were  now  so 

that  some  serious  difficulties  occurred,  to  oppose  the  royal  ii 

bishops  were  sunk  into  a  state  of  insignificance ;  and  Bruce,  the 

minister,  who  was  chosen  to  officiate,  refused  to  perform  the  rite  of 

as  soperstitioos  and  popish.    Tbe  king,  however,  was  resolute  em 

and  declared,  that  rather  than  allow  the  sacred  unction  to  be 

be  would  appoiot  one  of  the  bishops  to  go  through  with  the 

This  declaration  had  its  effect ;  the  scruple  of  the  pretbTteraane  gave 

their  hatred  of  episcopacy,  and  Bruce  was  permitted  by  his 

even  the  popish  ritual,  in  tbe  abbey  church  of  Holy  rood  Bowse,  far 

of  keeping  oot  tbe  obnoxious  prelates. 

Scotland,  at  this  period,  exhibited  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a 
who  neither  respected  the  laws  of  their  country,  nor  the  mvttitMoef  «er  u 
life.  Domestic  feuds  were  commonly  attended  with  open  murder  or  f  nasi 
assassination;  and  such  was  tbe  imbecility  of  the  government,  that  i 
cities  went  unpunished,  and  the  perpetrators  of  them  were  even  • 
marked  with  distinction  instead  of  infamy. 

But  while  real  crimes  of  the  foulest  description  passed  unheeded 
ones  were  sought  out  with  inquisitorial  activity,  and  punished  with 
verity.  The  king  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  supernatural  agency  of  1 
sorcerers,  whose  supposed  power  to  inflict  incurable  diseases  by  i 
dons,  became  in  his  mind  an  object  of  dread.  After  his  return 
several  persons  of  both  9*xe*,  and  in  n  respectable  station  of  Ufa, ' 
tortured,  and  executed,  on  the  ridiculous  charge  of  having  been 
night  assemblies,  where  the  devil  presided  in  person.    A  few  of  i 
sufferers,  in  the  midst  of  tbe  excruciating  torments  which  they 
rack,  accused  Bothwell  of  having  ooosulted  them  about  tbe  death  of  Ji 
with  employing  them  to  raise  those  storms  that  impeded 
in  the  first  instance,  and  kept  the  king  absent  from  Seotlnnd 
these  absurd  and  extorted  confessions,  the  earl  was  tent  to 
whence  he  contrived  to  effect  bit  escape  Into  England ;  altar 
■nation  was  issued,  denouncing  him  as  a  traitor, who  had 
raised  arms  against  his  majesty,  practised  with  strangers  to 
testant  religion,  and  consulted  with  witches  to  take  away  the 
Bothwell  did  not   patiently  hear  this  indignity ;  not  returned 

Edinburgh,  and,  having  formed  a  confederacy,  made  ait  way  to  

door  of  the  royal  apartment  in  Holyrood  House,  before  the  unarm  won  gr»i 
Fortunately,  a  gentleman  of  the  king's  bed-chamber,  was  on 
having  n  few  armed  men  at  band,  he  succeeded  in  beating  off 
after  killing  one  of  the  retinue,  made  hit  escape ;  but  nine  of 
wore  soon  afterwards  taken  and  executed.    Bothwell  himself  led 
where  be  obtained  shelter  for  some  days  with  the  earl  of  Murray, 
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tat  Doblowm into  trouble,  and  proved Mi death.  TbeUag  being  informed 
hat  Murray  had  not  only  given  protection  to  BothweM,  bat  wu  actually  a 
ftartJdpator  in  hb  crime,  granted  a  eommissioo  to  the  Burl  of  Huntley  to  up* 
ircbeed,  and  aaod  aim  to  eoort  for  trial.  Huntley,  being  thus  armed  with 
»owert  hastened  to  tbe  bouse  of  Murray,  and  aommooed  Mm  in  general  terms 
o  aorrender.  Tbe  youag  earl,  not  aware  of  tbe  charge  alleged  agaiast  aim, 
ollected  bis  servants,  and  stood  upon  bis  defence ;  in  consequence  of  which 
4  volley  set  ire  to  tbe  bouse,  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and  murdered  the  owner 
n  bis  attempt  to  escape.  This  abominable  outrage  occasioned  a  violent  for* 
oral  all  over  tbe  kingdom,  but  especially  ia  Edinburgh,  where  tbe  young  earl 
tf  Murray  was  a  great  favourite,  as  well  for  his  own  intrinsic  virtue,  as  for 
bo  respect  in  wbiob  the  memory  of  Us  father,  tbe  regent,  was  held.  Many 
brew  tbe  blame  of  this  transaction  upon  tbe  chancellor,  who  fearful  of  tbe 
consequences,  persuaded  the  king  to  remove  tbe  court  to*  Glasgow.  Here 
rloatley  appeared,  and  was  committed  for  a  short  time  to  prison ;  but  such 
vas  his  influence,  and  the  weakness  of  the  governmeat,  that  be  was  set  at 
iborty  upon  bail  to  stand  a  trial,  which  however  never  took  place. 

About  this  time  died  Patrick  Adamson,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  a  maa 
»f  anauestfonable  talent  and  merit,  but  who  suflcrod  tbe  most  cruel  treatment 
rom  toe  dominant  party,  insomuch  as  to  be  reduced  to  tbe  want  of  bread.  Under 
bene  privations,  and  bedridden,  be  was  prevailed  with  to  sign  a  paper,  which 
ems  called  bis  recantation  of  episcopacy,  and  an  acknowledgement  of  tbe  preeby- 
erian  discipline.  Tet  the  very  same  faction  who  published  this  instrument, 
iwd  made  a  boast  of  it  as  a  testimony  of  tbe  force  of  troth  extorted  from  an 
id  versary,  affirmed,  that  tbe  arcbbisbop  died  senseless ;  which,  if  true,  readers 
be  confession  be  is  alleged  to  have  made,  a  perfect  nullity.  Some  time  before 
aria,  tbe  prelate  was  affiioted  with  a  disorder,  wbiob  perplexing  the  physicians, 
»«?  bad  recourse  to  an  old  woman,  whowss  said  tone  skilled  in  diseases,  and 
ie  obtained  relief  from  tbe  remedies  which  she  administered.  This  oirousa- 
itaoeo  was  construed  into  a  crime ;  tbe  archbishop  was  accused  of  applying 
o  tbe  devil  for  tbe  core  of  his  malady,  and  tbe  poor  woman  was  burned  at 
bo  stake  for  saving  tbe  life  of  a  premie* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1693,  the  general  assembly  met,  and  demanded 
>f  tbe  king  a  confirmation  of  the  preaby  terian  diseipliae,  and  the  prosecution 
»f  tbe  papists.  James  bad  no  great  inclination  to  do  either  tbe  one  or  tbe 
rtber ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  as  be  disliked  me  republican  spirit  and  intolerant 
tebatrfoar  of  tbe  ministers ;  so,  on  tbe  other,  he  was  reluctant  to  enforce  sao- 
tuioary  laws  against  a  set  of  people,  who,  be  had  reason  to  fear,  would  in  eoa- 
teqneaoe  be  thereby  goaded  to  form  desperate  designs  oat  of  revenge.  But  me 
kioa;  was  embarrassed  in  bis  circumstances,  and  troubled  by  tbe  machinations 
*€  different  tactions,  over  most  of  whom  the  clergy  bad  a  controlling  influence, 
rbae  pressed  with  difficulties,  and  wanting  energy  to  meet  and  surmount 
beam ;  be  yielded  to  tbe  popular  clamour,  and  allowed  the  parliament,  which 
tssecjibJcd  at  this  time,  to  establish  the  presbyterian  form  of  church  govern* 
neot,  with  its  general  assemblies,  provincial  synods,  and  kirk  sessions,  all 
trofeseedly  acting  In  dependence  only  on  the  word  of  God;  a  latitude  that 
neapleteiy  vacated  the  royal  authority. 

Io  tbia  parliameat  Botbwell  was  attainted,  and  also  bis  partisans ;  notwite- 
i  taadina;  which,  he  shortly  after  made  another  attempt  to  seise  the  king  at  Falk- 
and,  to  which  place  be  came,  with  about  three  hundred  horsemen,  at  midnight; 
mt  tbe  alarm  being  given,  the  scheme  was  frustrated,  and  tbe  earl  of  Brrol  and 
"ol.  Stewart  were  taken  prisoners,  and  seat  to  thecastle  of  Blaokuess.  Both  well 
runself,  however,  was  lueky  enough  to  effect  his  escape ;  and,tnougbn  proelnme- 
km  was  published  for  his  apprehension,  with  tbe  offer  of  a  pardon  to  such  of  his 
nllowera  as  would  forsake  him  and  return  to  their  allegiance,  instead  of  being 
strayed  or  abandoned,  be  was  enoouraged  by  persons  about  tbcoourt  Soon 
ifter  tbia,  the  detection  of  another  conspiracy  threw  the  nation  into  oonfusion, 
nd  tiled  the  kief  with  fear  for  his  life.  George  Iter,  brother  to  tbe  lord  of 
tewbattle,  being  arrested  just  as  be  was  upon  the  point  of  setting  sail  for 
tpaio,  there  were  found  in  his  possession  several  papers  of  a  treasonable 
haraoter,  bearing  tbe  signatures  of  tbe  Barfs  of  Angus,  Brrol,  and  Huntley, 
war.  when  pot  to  the  question,  confessed  that  be  bad  been  employed  by  those 
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lords  to  ©for  their  services  to  the  Snaafca  ^onnk,  and 
the  kingdom,  in  wbicfa  ease  they  promised  40  do  their  a 
Catholic  religion  both  in  Scotland  ud  England.    Upon  this, 

wasaemrohea 


who  bad  then  a  commission  in  the  north,  was  aapi 

the  eastie  of  Edinburgh,  from  whence  ho  contrived  to  make  las 

then  wont  towards  Aberdeen,  where  ho  jesnud  Huntley  and  Brail ; 

of  loo  approach  of  the  king,  all  three  led  to  the  mountains     la 

time,  Da? id  Graham,  of  Fintry,  was  accused  by  Iter  wish  ~ 

ployed  as  an  agent  from  the  king  of  Spain,  and  other  Roman  1 

to  the  peers  of  the  same  religion  in  Scotland.    For  this  he 

tenced  lo  die ;  which  was  carried  into  execution  nt  Edinburgh  am  the  am  •' 

Feboary,  1692.    At  the  same  time  bis  relative,  John  Graham,  a\  saamanv  m 

the  college  of  justice,  was  banished  to  bis  estate  in  Strathern ;  hmt  omnVows> 

thither,  be  had  a  rencontre  with  8ir  James  Sandttands, 

bedchamber,  when  Graham  was  killed;  together  with  Sir  AJexandcr 

Meanwhile,  the  king  came  to  Aberdeen,  and  on  bis  joomey 

ladies  of  the  fogitive  lords,  towards  whom  his  majesty  bob 

courtesy,  and  told  them,  that  if  their  husbands  would  submit  and 

no  harm  should  accrue  to  them ;  but  that  if  they  continued 

fused  the  proffered  graee,  the  law  muat  take  its  course. 

After  summoning  Huntley  and  JBrrol  by  proclamation  to 
selves,  the  kins;  pot  garrisons  into  their  castles,  obliged  the 
security  for  their  allegiance,  and  having  appointed  the  earls  of 
MarisehaJ  his  lieutenants,  returned  to  Edinburgh.    Hero  ho? 
Burroughs  who  had  been  sent  by  queen  Eaanbetb  as  her 
ordinary,  to  congratulate  James  on  his  deliverance,  and  to  urge 
duty  of  acting  with  more  vigour  in  soppott  of  the  Protestant 
king  expressed  his  obligations  for  the  interest  which  her  mejtaty 
welfare,  hot  when  the  envoy  wont  farther,  and  sotiohed  James  1 
well  again  into  favour,  his  spirit  was  roused,  and  he  answered,  thai  tan 
of  that  turbulent  nobleman  were  too  many  and  heinous  in  ha 
out  endangering  the  public  safety.  Under  these  dronnast  a  ansa,  J< 
of  granting  the  request  of  Elisabeth,  found  it  expedient  to 
would  punish  snob  of  her  subjects  as  gave  Botbwell  countem 
To  soon  a  low  state,  however,  was  the  Scottish  saonarch  redaood  at 
that  he  actually  demeaned  himself  by  soUoiang  from  the 
a  email  sum  of  money,  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  popish 
Elisabeth,  however,  though  free  in  her  exhortations,  and  lavish  ia  her  pre- 
mises, bad  no  inclination  to  relieve  James  from  his  disscoJtase* 
contrary,  she  seemed  more  disposed  to  increase  than  to 
ated,  be  resolved  to  call  a  parliament,  lor  the  purpose  of 
attaiader  against  the  three  rebellious  earls ;  but  before  the 
assemble,  Ker  got  oat  of  prison,  by  which  moans  the  bui 
for  want  of  evidence. 

The  king  was  accused  with  being  privy  to  his  escape,  which  instated  aw 
clergy  exceedingly ;  and  therefore,  to  allay  their  resents****,  tan  royal 
was  given  to  an  act,  ordaining  that  those  who  obstinately 
sores  of  the  church  should  be  proclaimed  outlaws.  Meanwhile  the 
assembly  met  at  Dundee,  to  whom  the  king  sent  a  measagi 
cles,  among  which  was  one,  "  that  all  ministers  should  be 
claiming  in  the  pulpit  against  the  proceedings  of  bis  majesty 
To  this  an  answer  was  returned,  that  there  were  already  acts 
effect  desired,  and  that  care  should  be  taken  to  put  them  iaex< 
this  period,  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh  proposed  to  niter  the  weekly  omrttt 
from  Monday  to  Tuesday,  because,  as  it  was  alleged,  the  tradesmen  aast 
preparations  on  the  sabbath  for  the  business  of  the  awning  day.  Fat  ma 
change  they  obtained  the  consent  of  the  town  council ;  bat  tan  ssmnaaavrs 
and  other  trades,  who  were  mostly  concerned,  having  notice  of  what  wasfmax 
forward,  raised  a  great  mob,  and  threatened  to  drive  all  the  miaislsrs  out  of 
the  town  and  the  auburbs,  if  they  persisted  in  the  proposed  inaointfcsa  tat 
determined  manner  of  the  populace  bad  its  eaoot  upon  the  cJerjry.  aaanv*. 
■*od  to  drop  the  project,  and  let  the  market  JttawJdtteaani    Xmsa> 
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totpbovsra  body  that  wun  genua*  aceoatomed  to  carry  every 
rtth  a  hie;h  hand,  and  in  deeanee  of  aU  authority ,  omm)  greet  mirth  mow 
b«  courtiers,  who  said,  "  that  the  nMe  could  obtain  mm  from  the  ministers 
•j  nouses,  Hum  the  king  could  by  return. " 

At  tbis  time  the  Scottish  court  echrbited  the  curious  spectacle  of  the  kjnr 
Ad  qaen  taking ;  part  with  two  opposite  faction.  The  chancellor,  barter 
aUea  under  the  displeasure  of  bar  majesty ,  waa  assailed  by  a  powerful  body, 
eoeistingof  all  the  famines  bearing  the  aameof  Stewart,  who  by  their  intrigues 
wealed  the  discord  to  nob  a  degree,  that  the  king,  finding  he  eoold  not  tap. 
«ft  bit  mvoorito  against  the  combination,  detired  him  to  retire  for  some 
ime  from  publio  life.  He  did  so,  hot  waa  soon  recalled  ;  which  so  pro? oked 
he  Stewart  faction,  that  they  resolved  to  bring  back  Botbwell,  and  to  make 

common  eaose  with  him,  in  opposition  to  the  chancellor.  As  toon  as  Both- 
rell  entered  Scotland,  he  found  means  togam  admittaoee  whb  an  armed  train 
f  adherents  into  the  palace.  The  party  having  made  their  way  sword  in  hand 
o  the  royal  presence,  so  surprised  the  km*,  that  be  exclaimed  » Treason  I 
reason !"  on  which,  Botbwell  and  big  followers  fell  down  on  their  knees,  and 
emanated  pardon,  saying  that  tbis  alone  was  the  object  of  their  intrusion, 
ames,  however,  was  not  to  be  appeased  by  aoeb  a  declaration,  but  adven- 
ing wp  to  Botbwell,  said,  "  Thoo  bast  d  ubenoured  me ;  strike,  traitor,  make  an 
nd  of  me:  since  I  cannot  live  in  peace,  I  desire  to  die!"  To  this  the  earl 
toiled,  by  making  tee  most  vehement  professions  of  bis  loyalty,  sad  ex  press- 
■g  bla  readiness  to  submit  to  the  royal  will  in  every  thing;  all  that  be  prayed 
or  wan,  to  be  cleared  of  the  font  charges  that  his  enemies  bad  brooght 
gaiost  bim,  and  to  be  reinstated,  if  found  innocent,  in  bis  former  honours,  and, 
f  above  all,  in  bis  majesty's  flavour.  James  observed,  in  answer  to  tbis  piece 
fleeted  humility,  that  rt  was  not  usual  for  suppliants  to  come  with  weapons 
a  their  bands,  and  that  a  -pardon  extorted  by  violence  was  of  no  validity: 

By  this  time  the  party  bad  secured  the  gates,  and  the  room  where  this  scene 
»as  passing  was  filled  with  the  adherents  of  Botbwell;  so  that  James  was  com- 
Jetely  a  prisoner  In  bis  own  boose.  The  eitieens  of  Edinburgh  having  now 
■ken  the  alarm,  assembled,  and,  conducted  by  Sir  Alexander  Hume  the  pro- 
ost,  advanced  towards  the  palace,  with  a  determined  resolution  to  rescue  their 
overeigu.  On  perceiving  their  approach,  the  earl  of  M arr  prevailed  with  the 
tug  to  shew  himself  at  the  window,  that  they  might  be  assured  of  bis  safety, 
ad  be  induced  to  return  peaceably  to  their  habitations.  When  the  people  were 
iispersed,  8ir  Robert  Bowes,  the  English  ambassador,  and  the  Scottish  nobi- 
ity  who  were  in  league  "with  Botbwell,  exerted  themselves  so  effectually  in 
is  behalf,  that  the  king  consented  to  grant  bim  a  roll  pardon  for  all  his 
fences.  He  further  promised  that  a  parliamentehould  he  culled,  to  ratify  the 
Taat ;  and  be  agreed  also  to  dismiss  from  his  councils  and  presence,  the 
haneellor,  the  lord  Home,  the  msster  of  Gramia.  and  Sir  George  Home,  a  bo 
rere  nil  adverse  to  Botbwell.  These  articles  were  signed  at  Holy  rood  House, 
a  the  14th  of  August,  1603 ;  and  soon  after  Botbwell  was  exonerated,  by  a 
oort  of  assises,  of  the  charges  that  had  been  alleged  against  bim  on  the  con- 
cisions of  the  unhappy  sufferers  for  witchcraft. 

All  this  was  for  from  being  agreeable  to  the  king,  who  became  impatient  of 
•c  yoke  that  bad  been  pot  upon  bim,  and  studied  hour  to  extricate  himself 
rom  the  thraldom  in  which  he  was  held.  To  get  rid  therefore  of  the  die- 
raceful  articles  which  be  had  been  forced  to  subscribe,  be  went  to  Stirling 
i  September,  and  for  tbis  purpose  there  called  a  convention,  under  the  pro- 
fit of  reducing  to  order  some  unruly  Highlanders.  Thither  repaired  lord 
Ismilton  and  several  other  nobles  who  were  the  adversaries  of  Botbwell ; 
od  as  soon  as  the  council  had  assembled,  the  kiag  laid  before  them  a  full 
•rrative  of  the  late  proceedings,  and  the  manner  in  which  be  had  been  com- 
ellcd  to  give  bis  written  assent  to  what  was  repugnant  to  his  real  sentiments, 
nd  intention.  Upon  bearing  this  statement,  the  assembly  caate  to  the  onani- 
sms revolution,  that  as  the  mode  by  which  the  remission  had  been  obtain- 
d,  was  in  itself  treasonable,  the  grant  was  of  no  force.  His  majesty  then 
aid  mat  he  was  still  content  to  grant  a  remission,  for  the  quiet  of  the  nation, 
at  would  not  do  so  upon  eonmnlskm.  He  therefore  desired  the  lords  to 
oaekfter,  whether  in  law  and  ooneoknoe  be  was  bemad  to  the  performance  of 
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the  conditions  contained  Id  the  articles;  and  that  tWy  wound 

judgment  in  a  formal  and  legislative  manner.  Upon  this,  the 

up  and  pasted  a  declaration, "  that  the  kins;,  with  the  advice  off 

recalled  the  grant  made  to  the  earl  of  Both  well  in  Aagast  las*  ; 

he  was  a  free  prince,  he  might  one  the  service  of  any  of  his 

them  to  bis  presence  and  council,  at  his  pleasure."    Thi* 

manieated  to  Bothwell,  with  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 

was  still  willing  to  grant  him  a  pardon,  on  his  making  a  doe 

promising  to  quit  the  realm  for  soon  a  place  beyond  the 

pointed  out    At  first  he  appeared  inclinable  to  obedience  ;  he*  esj 

that  lord  Home  and  some  others  were  entertained  at  court,  an  the 

of  himself,  be  fell  into  a  rage,  and  sent  notice  to  the  earl  of  A  thai,  la 

bim  at  Stirling  with  bis  forces  on  the  first  of  October.   That 

complied  with  the  call,  and  was  punctual  to  the  time,  being 

the  earl  of  Montrose,  and  some  others  of  the  same  party ;  bet  the 

apprised  of  the  occurrence,  mustered  bit  troops  at  linHianjow,  and 

ordered  the  chiefs  to  dismiss  their  followers,  which  they  dad,  em 

royal  cause  too  strongly  supported  to  give  them  the  least  rename 

The  king  now  returned  to  Bdinborgb,  where  a  eonncil  was 

Bothwell  was  summoned  to  surrender,  but  did  not  appear ;  lor  whseh  ht  am 

declared  contumacious,  and  proclaimed  a  rebel. 

About  the  same  time,  a  meeting  of  the  ministers  was  held  at  St. 
one  of  the  principal  acts  of  which  convocation  was  to  d 
excommunication  against  the  earls  Angus,  Huntley,  and  IsrreJ,  the  lard 
and  sir  James  Cbtsbolm,  as  being  either  papists,  or  pcelatiiially 
This  judgment,  wbioh,  if  legal,  would  have  rendered  the  objects  of  it 
was  transmitted  to  ail  the  provincial  presbyteries,  with 
ordering  the  reading  of  the  name  in  all  the  churches.    The  kissg 
of  this  extraordinary  stretch  of  ecclesiastical  power  in  a  private 
for  Robert  Bruce,  bis  chaplain,  and  required  him  to  interpose  sec  a 
sloo  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication.    Brace,  however,  ha  the 

of  bis  party,  answered,  that  It  was  not  in  bis  power  to  step  it*  an  she 

had  come  to  a  conclusion,  and  were  not  without  reason*  saw  what  aWv 
done.  '•  Very  well/'  said  the  king,  "  I  could  have  no  rest  till  ye  _ 
which  yoo  call  the  discipline  of  the  church,  established ;  aad  maw,  aacsag  I 
have  found  it  grossly  abused,  and  that  none  amongst  yea  hath  pewter  «u 
to  stay  such  disorderly  proceedings,  I  will  think  of  soaae  aneaa*  snytca  ** 
help  it"  Some  days  afterwards,  the  monarch  took  a  joarojey  to  Jianwji 
to  make  inquiry  into  some  irregularities  that  had  been  imaasnitard  asaaac*: 
the  borderers,  and  on  the  way  be  was  met  by  the  exooenseaicaied  eatav.  «a» 
humbly  entreated  his  majesty  that  tbey  might  be  tried  hy  law,  aad 
demoed  onheard.  To  this  just  demand  the  king  could  not  refuse  hi 
and  therefore  ordered  them  to  appear  on  a  certain  day  at  Perth*  tar 
pose  of  having  their  cause  determined  by  a  legal  process.  As 
ministers  were  made  acquainted  with  what  had  taken  place,  they 
of  their  body  to  the  king,  insisting  upon  it  that  the  lords  i  * 
ecclesiastical  censure  ought  not  to  be  tried  by  a  civil  pi 
already  been  condemned  by  the  church ;  but,  if  they  were  to 
hearing,  it  shoold  be  done  with  the  approbation  of  a  oooveotioa 
and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  they  shoold  be  committed  to  elans 
as  persons  charged  with  high  treason.  To  these  preposterous 
king  refused  to  return  any  answer ;  on  which  the  assembly,  wish 
associated  several  nealots  of  the  laity,  came  to  a  reaolatiea  of 
armed  force  to  attend  the  trial ;  for  the  ministers  said  that  they 
legal  prosecutors,  that  the  cause  was  that  of  God,  aad  that  they 
hindered  from  doing  their  duty.  James,  being  highly  exi 
open  defiance  of  his  royal  authority,  issued  a  proclamation, 
vocations,  of  whatever  description,  and  ordering  such  an  had 
formed,  to  disperse.  But  his  edict  proved  of  no  elect ;  and 
had  to  do  with  a  power  superior  to  his  own,  be  pat  of  the  iati 
eonsented  to  call  a  parliament  In  the  mean  time,  the  el 
to  bring  about  n  tinmprsewiij,  hy  getting  a  court  of  inquiry 
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be  matter  Id  dispute ;  when  It  tu  adjudged  that  the  three  obnoxious  earig 
ifMl  their  associates  should  he  absolved  and  pardoned,  on  condition  that  they 
reaaed  to  bold  any  correspondence  with  popish  princes  or  priests ;  and  that, 
>efore  the  month  of  February  ensuing,  they  should  make  a  profession  of  the 
Wormed  religion  as  now  established  in  Scotland. 

These  articles  were  ratified  by  the  king  and  council,  hot  gave  no  satisfae- 
ioo  either  to  the  clergy  or  the  people ;  and  in  the  end  they  only  involved  the 
sovereign  in  fresh  troubles. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  laird  of  Johnston,  having  been  guilty  of 
:remt  depredations  on  the  lands  of  his  neighbours,  a  oommistion  was  granted 
o  the  lord  Maxwell  to  raise  forces  against  the  offender.  Johnston,  on  his 
ride,  being  joined  by  several  powerful  clans  in  Annandale  and  Teviotdale, 
tu  enabled  to  make  an  effectual  resistance;  and  though  Maxwell  displayed 
he  royal  banner,  so  little  respect  was  paid  to  it,  that  pitched  battles  took  place, 
n  one  of  which  that  nobleman  was  slain,  with  a  number  of  his  followers.  This 
It  taster  was  much  lamented ;  but  such  was  the  disordered  state  of  the  times, 
uid  the  weakness  of  the  government,  that  the  outrage  passed  unpunished. 

At  the  beginning  of  January,  1504,  a  convention  of  tbe  estates  was  held  la 
Flolyrood  House,  to  receive  the  determination  of  the  three  earls ;  but  they 
leither  attended  in  person,  nor  sent  their  acceptance  of  the  conditions  that 
iad  been  propounded ;  on  which  their  lands  were  declared  forfeited,  and  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  calling  upon  them  to  surrender— an  injunction  which 
t  was  not  likely  either  of  them  would  obey.  As  these  rigorous  measures 
»  ere  foreign  to  tbe  disposition  of  James,  however  agreeable  they  might  be  to 
nany  of  his  hongry  courtiers  and  the  body  of  the  clergy,  there  was  good 
*»a«oo  for  attributing  them  to  the  intrigues  of  tbe  English  ambassador,  lord 
Cowcne,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  factious  proceedings  which  disturbed 
Scotland  at  this  period.  One  of  his  serr ants  betrayed  the  secrets  of  his 
master  to  the  king,  who  thereby  became  apprised  of  a  new  plot  that  was  in 
rontrivance,  in  which  Zooche  and  Botbwell  were  concerned.  Tbe  latter,  in 
trtier  to  carry  bis  object,  now  affected  an  extraordinary  seal  for  the  pure 
>etigion,  on  which  account  he  became  all  at  once  exceedingly  popular  with 
he  lending  ministers,  who  went  so  far  as  to  praise  him  in  their  sermons,  and 
eeommend  his  cause  to  the  people.  But  they  did  still  more  than  this ;  for,  a 
urge  sum  of  mooey  having  some  time  before  been  collected  in  the  churches, 
or  the  relief  of  the  distressed  brethren  at  Geneva,  these  ecclesiastics  made  no 
tcrwple  of  perverting  tbe  fund  of  cbsrity  from  its  original  purpose,  and  gave 
he  whole  to  Botbwell,  who  expended  it  in  raising  soldiers  to  carry  on  Ms 
ebelKoos  designs.  By  this  means  he  mustered  about  four  hundred  men, 
rtth  whom  he  ventured  into  Leith  before  daybreak  on  the  second  of  April, 
expecting  to  be  joined  there  by  a  number  of  malecontents ;  but  in  this  be  was 
iisappointed.  The  king,  being  then  at  Edinburgh,  was  very  much  surprised 
it  the  news  of  this  sudden  commotion,  notwithstanding  which,  be  preserved 
iU  fortitude,  and  called  upon  tbe  citisens  to  arm  themselves  in  bis  defence. 
rbe  people  obeyed  with  such  promptitude,  that  by  noon  they  were  ready  to 
nareh  in  considerable  force ;  while  lord  Home,  with  s  small  number  of  cavalry 
iod  artillery,  advanced  first,  followed  by  tbe  king  with  the  foot. 

Both  well,  astonished  at  the  celerity  of  this  movement,  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
ritixens  in  so  soon  enrolling  themselves  under  the  royal  standard,  hurried  out  of 
>ith  an  fast  as  he  could,  and  took  the  road  to  Dalkeith,  He  was  closely  pur- 
eed by  Home;  hot  when  Botbwell  perceived  that  the  other  troops  were  at  a 
•onsiderable  distance,  he  rallied  his  men,  and  commenced  an  attack  with  such 
ury,  that  tbe  pursuers  became  the  fugitive*,  till  the  infantry  came  up  in  good 
»rder,  at  whose  approach  the  rebels  again  took  to  flight,  and  dispersed  in  all 
lirections.  After  this  defeat,  the  turbulent  earl,  finding  it  useless  to  make 
toother  attempt,  withdrew  across  the  border,  and  took  refuge  among  bis  old 
onrtexious  in  the  north  of  England. 

The  king  now  sent  a  letter  to  Elisabeth,  informing  her  of  the  treachery  of 
rr  ambassador,  upon  whom  be  demanded  justice,  saying,  that  if  it  was 
ef used,  he  should  look  upon  the  conduct  of  Zouehe  as  having  been  conform- 
iblr  to  his  instructions,  and  acceptable  to  his  court  Tbe  queen,  as  If  she 
iad  been  eonseioos  of  the  justness  of  the  reproach,  though  the  oooW  not  well 
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punish  her  own  mfoiater,  issued  *  prfwdemaiion,  iaierdfceme;  *# 

from  giving  any  shelter  or  succour  to  Bothwell,  who,  oiler 

from  place  to  place,  wont  over  to  Normandy.    Horo  he  termed 

was  well  received,  e?ca  at  court,  of  which  James 

and  desired  that  he  should  be  either  delivered  op,  or 

Freaoh  territories.    To  this  requisition  the  king  of  F 

should  give  no  particular  oonotenaoee  to  Botbwell ;  hat, 

shelter  in  his  dominions,  he  coold  not  forbid  him  the  freo  air  of  the 

He  remained  there  however,  hot  a  short  tine ;  for,  be 

disposition,  he  challenged  a  gentleman  to  fight  a  duel, 

edict,  for  which  he  wan  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom; 

into  Spain,  and  next  to  Naples,  where  he  lived  many  years  isi 

died  in  poverty,  after  the  accession  of  James  to  the  throw*  off  ' 

To  return  to  the  domestic  state  of  Scotland.    On  the 
general  assembly  met,  and  eaosed  the  sentence  of  o 
the  popish  lords  to  be  published  in  all  the  churches  of  the 
Home,  who  had  fallen  under  the  same  couture,  now  mode  hi* 
renounced  the  ohurcb  of  Rome,  subscribed  the  doctrine 
established,  and  was  absolved.    On  the  27th  of  the  same 
meat  was  convened,  and,  though  but  thinly  attended,  the 
assembly  was  confirmed  ;  the  earls  of  Angus,  Huntley,  am 
laird  of  Achindown,  were  denounced  guilty  of  high  treason, 
have  forfeited  their  lands  aadhonours.    In  pursuance  of  this 
of  arms  of  those  nobles  were  publicly  torn  by  the  herslda, 
themselves  proclaimed  outlaws  and  rebels.    In  the  same 
acts  were  passed,  some  against  robbery  and  usury;  but  the 
to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  for  the  security  of  the  presbyterian 
the  prosecution  of  papists. 

Though  the  king  and  his  ministers,  with  the  parliament  and  law 
proceeded  to  the  adoption  of  extreme  resolutions  against  the 
nobles,  it  wm  not  easy  to  carry  the  judgment  that  had  been 
The  proscribed  lords  had  powerful  connexions  and  name 
enabled  them  to  set  the  law  and  government  at  defiance 
iames  was  reduced  .to  a  low  state,  and  bis  forces  were  iesoaV»ea* 
with  the  associated  clans,  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in 
of  their  respective  chiefs.  In  this  emergency,  the  king  applies!  lor 
•to  the  queen  of  England,  who  aent  him  remonstrances  instead  of 
Meanwhile,  it  was  discovered,  by  intercepted  letters,  that  the 
cated  earls  and  their  adherents  had  bound  themselves  in  an 
take  the  field  for  their  mutual  defence;  and  on  an  intimatiosi 
Cochrane  and  Allan  Orme  were  implicated  in  the  plot,  they  were 
tried,  and  executed.  This  severity  did  no  good,  and  instead  of 
ror  into  those  who  were  under  interdict,  ooly  made  them  more 
bent  upon  revenge.  The  proceedings  of  James  at  this  time  a 
Inconsistent,  and  exceedingly  impolitic.  He  countenanced  aw  i 
whom  he  in  fact  despised,  and  who,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  him  no 
sincerity  in  what  be  did  to  please  them.  The  papists,  again, 
for  his  ingratitude  towards  those,  who,  by  supporting  his  mother'a 
the  English  throne,  bad  contributed  to  the  csUblubment  of  fab 
The  kioc  could  not  be  ignorant  of  this,  nor  was  he  insensible  of  the 
implacable  spirit  of  the  dominant  ecclesiastics,  who  had  no  little 
the  rights  of  conscience  as  those  whom  they  had  supplanted. 
possessed  prodenoe,  and  a  steadiness  of  judgment,  he  would  have  kept  ihr 
two  factions  in  such  a  state  of  opposition  to  each  other,  as*  by  tweawrvaag  » 
due  preponderance  of  authority  over  both,  would  have  secavwd  omar  esjeev 
enoe  and  strengthened  bis  power.  Instead  of  this,  he  created  eamasee  en  at 
sides;  and  while  the  presbyterian  clergy  insulted  him  to  his  foee,  the yagiri 
were  goaded  to  rebellion  by  his  feme  acquiescence  la  the  enaotavewt  Jtmmtl 
statutes,  oompeltina;  the  most  anoMit  and  respectable  families  of  the 
to  renounce  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  or  lose  their  estates. 
Mn  should  think  themselves  warranted  in  defending  their 
•^Mons  and  personal  liberty,  was  Mt  to  I*  worsted  at*  nor 
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find  ftrult  wiftb  then*  for  so  doing,  considering  how  often,  and  upon 
rorae  pretences^  they  had  themselves  taken  arms  in  resistance  of  the  sove- 
eign  aotbority.  In  the  present  instance,  the  king  was  himself  the  author  of 
i  civil  war ;  for  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  muster  strength  enough  to 
mi  force  the  arbitrary  decrees  of  the  assembly  and  parliament  against  the 
ftoaoan  Catholic  lords,  he  gave  a  commission  to  the  earl  of  Argyle,  lord 
Forbes*  and  others,  to  seine  the  forfeited  lands,  and  appropriate  them  to  their 
two  use.  Thus  authorised,  Argyle  gathered  his  people  in  the  highlands,  and 
:oming  down  to  Badenocb,  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Riven,  which,  however, 
vas  to  well  fortified,  that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  Hat- 
og  failed  in  this  object,  he  endeavoured  to  force  his  way  to  Aberdeen,  where 
Porbea  had  already  oolleoted  a  considerable  body  of  chiefs  and  their  followers. 
The  troops  of  Argyle  amoooted  to  near  nine  thousand  men,  notwithstanding 
t bich,  Hnntley  and  Enrol,  at  the  head  of  little  more  than  one  fourth  of  the 
lumber,  threw  themselves  in  his  way,  and  brought  on  a  battle  at  Glenlivet, 
>n  the  third  of  October.  At  first  Argyle's  men  had  the  advantage,  and  the 
>arty  of  Errol  was  routed ;  but  Huntley  came  up,  and  made  so  fierce  an 
tttaek,  that  the  highlanders  gave  way,  and  lied  in  all  directions.  In  this 
jombat  the  earl  of  Argyle  lost  seven  hundred  men,  among  whom  were  some. 
>f  the  leaders ;  while  on  the  aide  of  Huntley  there  were  only  twelve  men 
tilled,  with  his  uncle  the  laird  of  Acbindowo.  Forbes,  who,  on  hearing  of 
he  approach  of  Argyle,  had  advanced  to  meet  him,  was  entreated  to  com- 
nence  an  attack  opon  the  victors ;  but  a  difference  arising  amoDjj  some  of  the 
leads  of  the  clans  who  were  with  him,  it  was  not  deemed  advisable,  under 
inch  circumstances,  to  ran  the  risk  of  another  defeat.  When  the  king  was 
nade  acquainted  with  the  disaster,  he  hastened  to  Aberdeen,  from  whence  he 
lespatched  the  Earl  Marisohal  with  a  military  force  to  demolish  the  castles  of 
Strathbogy,  Slones,  and  Newton.  Meanwhile,  Huntley  and  Errol  took  shel- 
er  with  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  till  an  opportunity  should  occur  to  recover 
heir  habitations;  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
luke  of  Lennox,  who  guarded  the  passes  so  closely,  that  at  length  the  fugi- 
ive  lords  offered  to  retire  beyond  sea,  with  a  promise  not  to  return  without 
he  royal  permission.  Their  overture  was  aooepted,  and  bond  given  for  the 
>erfomoanoe  of  the  conditions ;  after  which,  the  king  returned  to  Edinburgh. 

A  little  before  these  disturbances,  the  young  prince  was  baptized  by  the 
lame  of  Henry  Frederic,  with  great  pomp,  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle  at  Stirl- 
ing, where  he  was  born  on  the  19th  of  February,  1594.  At  this  ceremony 
be  earl  of  Sussex  appeared  as  the  representative  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
> resented  the  royal  infant  to  David  Cunningham,  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
*  ho  officiated  on  this  occasion;  for  though  presbyterianism  was  now  in  the 
iscendant,  the  king  could  not  so  far  get  rid  of  the  principles  in  which  he  had 
>eeo  educated,  as  to  shake  off  his  reverence  for  the  ancient  government  of 
he  church. 

The  prince  was  soon  after  committed  to  the  care  of  John  Erskine,  earl  of 
tfarr,  who,  though  he  had  been  connected  with  the  disaffected  party  in  the 
iffair  of  Ruthvou,  for  which  he  was  deprived  of  the  command  of  Stirling  cas- 
Je,  recovered  the  king's  favour,  was  reinstated  in  his  former  government, 
ind  now  had  this  important  trust  reposed  in  him,  being  assisted  therein  by 
lis  mother,  Annabella,  countess  dowager  of  Marr,  a  lady  of  high  spirit,  who 
tad  been  the  nurse  to  his  majesty.  But  the  queen,  in  the  following  year,  at 
ihe  instigation  of  some  persons  who  envied  the  credit  of  the  earl  of  Marr,  and 
*cing  herself  ambitious  of  forming  a  party  in  the  kingdom,  endeavoured  to 
set  the  custody  of  her  soa  into  her  own  hands.  In  this  design  she  engaged 
the  chancellor,  with  some  others  of  the  principal  courtiers ;  of  which  the  king, 
wbo  was  then  at  Falkland,  was-  no  sooner  informed,  than  he  hastened  to  Holy- 
rood  House,  and  taking  the  queen  aside,  dealt  with  her  in  such  a  manner, 
that  she  consented  to  go  and  reside  at  Stirling.  Immediately  after  her  de- 
parture, he  sent  for  the  chancellor,  and  the  rest  of  the  council  who  had  taken 
i  part  in  this  scheme,  and  .gave  them  a  sharp  reprimand  for  their  ingratitude 
and  treachery.  He  then  followed  the  queen  to  Stirling,  where  he  did  not  stay 
(one,  bat  returned  to  Falkland,  after  leaving  with  the  governor  a  warrant 
written  with  his  own  hand,  in  these  terms  :, 

24.  4o 
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"  My  Lord  Marr.— Because  in  the  surety  of  my  km  coansamav 
and  I  have  coocredited  onto  yoo  the  charge  of  his  kecpisg,  esmfetawal 
have  of  your  honesty  :  this  I  command  you  out  of  my  own  swats,  sdaf  ■ 
the  company  of  those  I  like ;  otherwise,  for  any  charge  or  aasawhi  ant  cat 
come  from  me,  you  shall  not  deliver  him.  And,  io  ease  Got  cattnt  at  asy 
time,  see  that,  neither  for  the  queen,  nor  estates,  their  nlsafsre,  yei  eawtt 
him,  till  he  be  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  that  ho  coamundym  eaaaat 
Stirling,  the  34th  of  July.  1566/ 

The  sense  of  the  royal  displeasure  bad  such  an  effect  npoa las  ssvas  at  at 
chancellor,  that  he  retired  to  his  seat  of  Lander,  where  he  mil  ism  a  I 
ing  disorder,  and  finding  himself  past  recovery ♦  wrote  a  letter  to  tat 
which  he  made  a  solemn  protestation  of  hia  fidelity,  and  rtcaeuee 
family  to  the  protection  of  bis  majesty.  The  king  was  mesh  stews'  sj  at 
situation  of  this  old  servant,  ot  whom  he  was  in  reality  mocaamvhee.  ad 
therefore  he  endeavoured  to  comfort  him  in  his  sickness,  by  s  Isttai  ha  • 
kind  expressions  and  gracious  promises.  "  Aa  for  yoor  reqassw/  sad  at. 
"  if  God  calls  yoo,  I  need  no  remembrance ;  for,  since  I  made  yea  a  psam 
of  my  constant  favour  during  my  life,  (as  yon  yourself  hare  orVnswa  ana  I 
am  much  more  bound  of  princely  duty,  to  make  tout  wife,  and  poiaiti. 
that  bear  your  image,  a  living  representation  of  my  thaakml  ewaen  a 
you."  The  chancellor  lingered  till  the  third  of  October,  and  then  atuttat 
his  last,  much  to  the  regret  of  his  sovereign,  who  honoured  hia  by  wriaai  n 
elegy,  which,  as  a  composition,  is  not  destitute  of  merit. 

Soon  after  this  a  change  took  place  in  the  financial  dupartmeat  efaaai 
ministration.  The  king,  finding  that  hia  revenues  were  in  a  vary  dilimM 
condition,  and  that  he  had  no  prospect  of  pecuniary  assistance  from  Sana* 
began  to  devise  some  measores  for  the  improvement  of  his  uiutfosn.  ft 
accomplish  this  desirable  object,  be  constituted  a  board  of  eight  cmmmaeana 
who  were  all  of  the  legpl  profession,  and  from  their  namber  laUiasH  tat  ap- 
pellation of  the  Octavians.  These  were,  Alexander  Scatoo,  prosMmt  af  at 
session ;  Walter  Stewart,  coromendator  of  Blantyre,  and  lord  ami  s» 
David  Carnegy,  John  Lindsav,  James  Elpbinstone,  Thomas  Heenmw.  Jaws 
Skene,  clerk  register,  and  Peter  Yonng,  the  king's  almoner.  Te  stew  ox* 
or  any  five  of  them,  was  intrusted  the  fall  and  free  management  aflat  nsu 
and  duties  pertaining  to  the  offices  of  comptrollers  and  collectors,  am)  am*i 
unlimited  power  of  jurisdiction.  The  king  bound  himself  neither  ts  wave* 
their  namber,  nor  to  fill  up  a  vacancy,  without  their  consent  That  sen  aei 
decisions  were  declared  to  be  of  equal  force  with  those  of  the  difl  atom .  » 
that,  by  virtue  of  the  same,  any  person  indebted  to  the  erowa  might  at  am* 
ed  and  hia  goods  confiscated.  This  exorbitant  power  sown  gave  then  stem- 
aion  of  the  whole  executive  part  of  the  government;  so  that  every  *** 
importance  was  at  their  disposal. 

Authority  so  extensive  and  inquisitorial  aa  this,  could  not  fail  to  raw  i 
host  of  enemies  against  the  persona  who  were  armed  with  it;  aadawa» 
real  substantial  advantages  rendered  to  the  state  by  their  economical n*as*w 
could  not  screen  them  from  popular  resentment.  The  old  eearmv*  **" 
offended  by  the  abridgment  of  their  privileges  and  the  was  ofptltsasr** 
younger  ones  became  impatient  under  the  restraint  that  was  bid  esse  w* 
extravagance ;  the  very  clergy  complained,  because  some  of  the  ear 
sionera  were  suspected  of  being  popishly,  or*  which  in  their  csun 
amounted  to  the  same  thing,  premtically  inclined ;  the  officers  aba  *«ti^ 
carded  for  malversation  joined  of  course  Io  the  outcry,  and  tat  sty 
large  were  clamorous  on  account  of  tbo  strictness  which  was  new  ***?" 
in  exacting  the  rents  and  legal  imposts.  Notwithstanding  this  garni*}*** 
under  which  they  lay,  the  commissioners  continued  firm  in  their  seat  sss  t* 
enabled  to  carry  maoy  salutary  plana  into  execution,  so  mattes*** 
expenses  were  considerably  lessened,  the  king  was  relieved  from  h»  oast 
rassments,  and  the  public  partook  of  the  benefit.  

About  this  time  there  arose  a  serious  dispute,  between  tat  lard  &<•» 
warden  of  the  English  marches,  and  the  lord  of  BuoeJenft,  *ardca  of  O^ 
dale.  The  matter  in  difference  being  referred  to  the  depones,  «■  •* 
Mblj  settled,  and  the  parties  separated  apparently  on  good  tsiaw.   **m 
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nlty  was  of  short  deration;  for  one  Armstrong,  happening  to  giv o  offence 

0  SaJkeld,  the  English  deputy,  was  arretted  by  him,  and  committed  to  the 
uulle  of  Carlisle.  As  soon  as  Buccleegb  heard  this,  he  demanded  the  delivery 
>f  his  vassal ;  bat  was  told  that  the  prisoner  coo  Id  not  be  set  at  liberty  with- 
tot  sa  order  from  the  uoeen  sod  ooancil.  The  king,  upon  this,  wrote  to  Eli- 
sabeth, desiring  the  release  of  his  subject ;  bat  received  no  answer,  and  the 
mo  still  remained  incarcerated.  Buocleogb  now  resolved  to  liberate  the 
aptive  by  force,  and  accordingly  prepared  scaling  ladders,  with  proper 
nplements  to  break  through  the  wall,  or  force  the  gate  of  the  prison*  Hav- 
of  s:ot  all  things  in  readiness,  he  set  out  with  two  handled  horsemen  for 
Carlisle,  before  which  he  came  in  the  middle  of  the  night  Arrangements 
vera  then  made  for  ascending  the  wall  by  the  ladders,  but  these  proving  too 
tort,  the  party  forced  a  breach,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  off  their  country- 
sea  triumphantly,  without  doing  any  other  damage,  or  committing  the  least 
wtrage.  Queen  Elisabeth,  however,  took  the  business  in  a  very  serious 
irbt,  and  ordered  her  resident,  Bowes,  to  remonstrate  with  the  king  and 
ttoeeiJ  of  Scotland  on  the  Insult,  declaring  that  peace  could  no  longer  con- 
iaee  between  the  two  nations,  unless  the  offender  should  be  given  op  to  bo 
welshed  at  her  pleasure.  Boocleagb,  instead  of  being  intimidated,  appeared 
»ldly  before  the  council  at  Edinburgh,  and  declared  that  he  did  not  enter 
Bag  land  with  any  intent  to  commit  wrong,  either  against  the  queen  or  her 
objects ;  bat  merely  to  rescue  a  subject  of  Scotland,  who  had  been  taken 
Prisoner  la  the  time  of  peace,  and  closely  oonined,  without  any  charge,  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nations.  He  professed,  however,  his  readiness  to  stand 
rial  before  such  commissioners  as  his  own  sovereign  and  the  English  govern- 
neat  should  appoint  This  answer  being  deemed  reasonable  by  the  council, 
ta  ambassador  was  informed  that  the  king  would  send  persons  duly  autho* 
i*ed,to  the  borders,  to  meet  an  equal  number  of  deputies  on  the  other  side, 
'bo  sboald  hear  and  determine  the  cause  according  to  evidence.  The  queen, 
Mwever,  refused  to  send  any  commissioners,  but  persisted  in  her  demand  of 
tstislaetioo,  and  the  punishment  of  Boccleagb.  The  Scottish  monarch  now  felt 
adigaant  in  bis  tarn,  and  declared  that  he  had  more  reason  to  demand  Scroop 
baa  the  queen  bad  to  call  for  the  surrender  of  Baccleogh,  considering  that 
Ac  English  warden  and  his  deputy  were  the  aggressors.  Notwithstanding 
bi«,  be  was  still  willing  to  abide  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  and,  for  the 
"be  of  peace,  to  pat  the  inquiry  upon  an  equitable  footing.  The  overture  was 
*t  length  acceded  to;  Buecleugh  appeared  before  the  commissioners  on  the 
borders,  and  was  acquitted.  Soon  after  this,  the  kingdom  was  alarmed  by 
;°c  report  of  another  attempt  at  a  8panish  invasion,  upon  which  the  general 
usembly  appointed  a  day  of  fasting,  and  renewed  the  solemn  league  and  cove* 
Mat  for  the  defence  of  the  reformed  religion.    The  same  body  also  drew  up 

1  plan  for  the  secority  of  the  kingdom,  by  training  the  men  to  arms  in  every 
Ptrisb ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  they  required  the  king  to  raise  a  fund  oat  of 
tbe  estates  of  the  banished  lords,  for  the  support  of  the  soldiers.  To  these 
Reposals  the  monarch  was  very  adverse,  especially  to  the  last  which  he  con- 
"oered  as  extremely  unjust  to  the  families  of  tbe  condemned  parties,  who 
v*re  already  suffering  enough  by  the  rigour  of  the  penal  statutes.  He  thought 
tat  sack  severe  measures  were  more  likely  to  endanger  than  to  promote  the 
pibHe  tranquillity ;  and  he  justly  feared,  that  by  driving  a  powerful  party  to 
kspair,  be  should  only  incur  an  enmity  which  might  prove  lata!  to  bis  throne. 
lames  was  of  opinion,  that  lenity  might  soften  and  reclaim  the  e&iles,  and  he 
tarefore  resolved  to  adopt  such  a  line  of  conduct  towards  them  as  would 
••d  to  render  them  peaceable  subjects.  For  this  purpose,  bo  consulted  with 
*«  ehaplaio,  Robert  Bruce,  in  whom  he  placed  more  conidenee  than  in  any 
**"  of  the  presby terian  ministers.  Brace  approved  of  his  majesty's  inten- 
*••,  as  far  as  regarded  Angus  and  Erroi,  bat  said  that  Huntley  could  never 
*  pardoned.  The  king  was  astonished  at  the  distinction,  and  endeavoured 
0  reason  Ms  chaplain  oat  of  bis  prejadiee ;  bat  Bruce  was  not  to  be  eon* 
'"feed,  and  In  conclusion  said,  44I  see,  sir,  that  yon  are  resolved  to  take 
ileatley  into  favour ;  not  if  you  do,.  Ill  oppose  you ;  so  you  may  choose  who* 
**'  you  will  lose  Huntley  or  me,  for  both  off  as  yoa  cannot  keep.  This  iaapo- 
tat  tpseoh  offended  the  king  an  much,  that  he  withdrew  hie  fevoar  from 
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Brace,  who  on  bis  side  took  fresh  occasions  to  display  a 

Mi  majesty.    At  this  time,  the  exiled  lords,  etfcoou  raged  by 

menu  of  the  sovereign,  ventured  to  return  home  privately  ; 

they  petitioned  biro  for  leave  to  reside  in  their  own 

enter  into  securities  for  their  loyal  and  peaceable  < 

a  convention  of  the  estates  was  called,  and  with  their 

ed  the  petition.    Bat  this  indulgence  had  very  nearly  ai 

civil  war ;  for  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  held  a  meeting  an 

in  their  seal  for  the  eh  arch,  sent  circular  letters  to  all  the 

kingdom,  exhorting  them  to  stir  op  the  people  in  defease  of 

commanding  them,  not  only  to  read  from  all  their  pulpits 

muuieation  against  the  Catholic  lords,  bat  to  pass  a 

summary  process,  upon  aH  persons  suspected  of  popery. 

summoned  some  of  the  most  aealous  ministers  to  Bdiaamsab, 

of  meeting  every  day,  and  acting  as  a  standing  council  a?  tj 

present  season  of  danger.    These  illegal  proceedings,  by 

royal  authority  was  completely  superseded,  highly  offend 

yet  such  was  the  placability  of  his  temper,  and  anwiUingaeaa  an 

extremities,  that  he  endeavoured  to  gain  over  the  clergy  by 

entreaties.     Accordingly,  be  inquired  of  them,  w~ 

whom  the  thunder  of  their  spiritual  artillery  was  directed, 

log  doe  submission,  be  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the 

eaempted  from  further  puuishmeat  on  account  of  their  f< 

Ibis  they  answered,  that  though  the  gate  of  divine  matey 

to  tiie  penitent,  vet,  as  these  lords  had  been  guilty  of  ideJaary/ 

unpordonable  crime,  the  chief  magistrate  was  bound  to  j — 

by  the  law  of  God,  whether  they  were  absolved  or  not. 

judgment,  which  would  better  have  become  a  act  of 

assembly  of  Protestants,  provoked  James  to  such  a  degree, 

off  all  farther  conference  with  the  bigots  oa  the  subject.    At 

another  circumstance  happened  to  widen  the  breach  betv* 

clergy.    David  Black,  minister  of  8t  Andrew's,  la  one  of  his 

the  sovereign,  his  consort,  and  whole  court,  with  the  foulest 

eluded  with  a  climax,  sayiag,  that  aH  kings  were  the  euisd 

that  the  queen  of  Bngiaud  was  aa  atheist    Oa  this,  be  waa  ctuad  as 

his  conduct  before  the  privy-council ;  but,  instead  of  appearing,  ha 

self  under  the  protection  of  the  svnod  at  Edinburgh,  wha 

the  king,  stating,  M  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  questiosj 

triling  information,  when  the  enemies  of  reltaioa  were 

sion  to  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholio  pests  induced  the 

conditions  upon  which  their  pardon  had  bean  greased.    M 

secutiou  of  Black  weat  on ;  but,  being  shielded  by  his 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.    la  osasequeaee  of  this,  it 

crimes  alleged  against  him,  and  which  had  been  proved, 

treasonable ;  and  that  the  king  and  council  were 

tors,  civil  or  criminal,  as  well  of  ministers  us  other  subjects. 

this,  the  king  would  still  have  wittinglv  adopted  a  sawder  t 

fngly  be  offered  to  reinstate  the  offender  la  his  pastoral 

moderate  submission.  This  onndaaocasiea  was  aH  received ; 

ia  the  numa  af  tbe  rest,  "tact,  hud  the  matter  only 

the  offer  might  have  bean  accepted ;  hat  that,  as  the  liberty  as* 

dom  bad  been  wounded  by  the  royal  proclamation,  aad  tba 

spiritual  authority,  tba  affair  was  of  greaser  < 

Black  aad  many  more ;  and  that,  if  those  proeeediags 

the  ministers  would  oppose  them  with  their  last  breath."    F 

were  arade  to  aooommodasa  the  diffcreuns;  bat  tba 

meeting  tbe  overtures  lor  eonoUianwn,  rsusdsd  farther 

so  violent,  that,  by  way  of  intimidation,  Blank  rnssbsd 

moot  beyood  the  river  Spey  $  the  members  of  the 

church  were  ordered  to  quit  BnJaaaign;  and  the  whale 

were  called  upon  to  sign  aa  engagemsat,  potassine  t 

jedsdistfoa,  af  the  civil  courts.    The  ansae  now  mas 
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erne  of  the  nobles  took  port  with  the  malcontents,  in  the  hope  of  prcuting  by 
be  ceomsiou.  Rumours  were  spread  abroad,  tbat  religion  was  io  danger ;  and 
be  harangues  of  the  preaohers  produced  an  alarming  effect  upon  the  public 
lied.  So  strong  indeed  was  the  excitement  occasioned  by  these  stimulant*, 
bat  the  multitude  were  wrought  op  to  a  state  of  desperate  fory .  A  petition  or 
tddress  was  framed,  demanding  of  the  king  a  redress  of  grief  anees ;  but 
Itmes,  instead  of  receiving  it  courteously,  treated  the  deputation  who  pre- 
«oifd  it  with  harsh  language,  and  asked  how  they  dared  to  convene  a  nubile 
tot  ting,  in  opposition  to  his  decree  ?  Upon  wbieh  lord  Lindsay  boldly  replied, 
kit  they  dared  to  do  still  more  than  this  for  the  defence  of  their  religion, 
ibich  they  wnold  not  tamely  see  destroyed*  Provoked  at  this  declaration* 
be  smaareh  burst  out  of  the  room,  and  ordered  all  the  gates  to  he  shut.  The 
tolerates,  in  the  mean  time,  returned  to  report  what  had  oceurred ;  which  so 
■flamed  the  people,  who  were  still  in  the  church,  that  they  became  outrageous* 
wme  crying  out,  **  mat  Haman  should  be  destroyed  ;**  while  others  vociferated, 
'  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  1*'  Thus  inspirited,  they  rushed  towards 
be  souse  where  the  king  was,  threatening  his  life,  and  demanding  some  of  hie 
eaaseJIors.  In  the  midst  of  the  uproar,  James  preserved  his  fortitude,  aao\ 
■y  promising  the  people  to  receive  iheir  petitions,  he  at  last  sooeeeded  in  allay* 
»g  their  fury.  Apprehensive,  however,  of  a  recurrence  of  the  tumultuary  so  one, 
«  withdrew  in  the  night  to  Linlithgow,  where  he  issued  orders  for  the  public 
(fleers  to  leave  the  city,  and  the  nobility  to  depart  to  Iheir  respective  seat* 
rhia  mandate  appalled  the  oitiaeus,  who  were  sensible  of  the  kins  which  they 
eoeld  sustain  by  the  absence  of  the  court  But  the  ministers,  being  deter* 
tiaed  to  maintain  their  eause,  continued  to  inf  nonce  the  minds  of  their  hearers 
>y  seditious  discourses,  and  plainly  told  them  to  take  the  supreme  power 
Ho  their  own  hands.  For  this  purpose  they  not  only  oolleoted  money  to  pro* 
ids  emu,  but  enrolled  men  in  an  association  to  oppose  ts»government.  Their 
«it  step  was  to  proeure  a  leader,  and  accordingly  thov  wrote  a  letter  to  lord 
iamiltoo,  saying,  that  the  people,  being  animated  by  the  motion  of  the  divine 
Ipirit,  had  taken  arms ;  but,  that  wanting  a  head,  they  had  made  choice  of 
ion.  on  account  of  his  noble  birth  and  seal  for  the  truth.  They  oonclnded 
rith  desiring  him  to  hasten  to  Edinburgh,  and  accept  that  honour  to  which  he 
ta*  called  by  the  church  of  God. 

His  lordship  received  the  messengers  courteously,  and  affected  to  make 
reparations  for  his  journey ;  but  instead  of  going  to  Edinburgh,  he  went  W 
jnlithgow,  where  he  gave  the  letter  to  the  king ;  who  was  so  irritated  at  this 
taring  act,  that  be  sent  instant  orders  to  the  provost  to  arrest  all  the  city 
aieisters ;  but  they,  having  had  timely  warning,  get  out  of  the  kingdom, 
.'poo  this,  the  resentment  of  the  monarch  was  directed  against  the  city,  which 
•  deprived  of  its  privileges,  by  suspending  the  magistrates  from  their  office, 
ad  transferring  the  courts  of  justice  to  Leith«  A  convention  of  the  estates 
rat  also  called,  by  wbieh  the  late  insurrection  was  doeJaroo  to  he  treason ; 
rvil  magistrates  were  empowered  to  imprison  any  minister  that  should  in  his 
enaou  impugn  the  measures  of  the  king,  or  bestow  any  indecent  reflections 
poo  his  character;  aH  ecclesiastical  meetings,  without  his  majesty's  license, 
rere  prohibited ;  nnd  the  judgment  inflicted  by  him  upon  the  city  of  Bdin* 
•ergo  was  eouwrmed.  Thus  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  had  neither  magis- 
rates  nor  pastors;  Perth  became  the  royal  residence:  nnd  some  of  the 
ourtiere  went  so  tar  as  to  talk  of  rasing  the  rebellious  city,  as  they  called  it, 
s  the  foundation). 

At  length  the  intcroeasion  of  queen  Elisabeth  prevailed  with  the  king  In 
rant  a  pardon  to  the  citiaeus,  though  upon  the  bard  and  hnmihatinf  terms 
'paying  a  flue  of  twenty  thousand  marks,  and  of  being  debarred  the  right 
f  chooeing  their  own  magistrates  or  ministers.  The  power  of  the  sovereign 
ras  boron*  considerably  increased,  and,  to  strengthen  it  still  more,  he  re* 
deed  to  introduce  some  important  ohangee  into  the  church.  To  this  nnd  he 
ailed  n  geoeral  assembly  at  Perth,  towards  the  end  of  February,  1507.  At 
bis  national  synod,  Hfly-d  vo  articles  were  brought  forward,  the  substance  of 
rhieb  was  ems  i  **  that  the  ministers  should  abstain  In  suture  from  all  reuse* 
ieoa  on  the  government,  nnd  oonfloe  their  preaching  In  matters  of  doctrine 

drawn  from  the  scripture,  without  any  allusion  In 
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temporal  concerns,  eieept  in  reproving  of  notorious  vice* : 
be  no  provincial  meetings  held  without  license,  and  only  for 
religion ;  reserving;  to  the  kins;  a  power  to  confirm  or  aoaul 
In  addition  to  these  articles,  the  assembly  were  required  to  _ 
ration,  testify  ins;  their  abhorrence  of  the  treasonable  practices  of  th* 
of  Edinburgh  ;  to  subscribe  a  bond,  acknowledging  the  royal  j 
all  causes  ;  and  to  absolve  the  earl  of  Huntley,  upon  bis  giving  j 
the  church. 

However  inclined  the  members  of  this  sy nodical  meeting  anight  be  to  w 
the  wishes  of  the  king  in  regard  to  the  body  of  tbe  articles,  nasty  «f 
were  far  from  shewing  a  willingness  to  accede  to  bis  sapptesneartary 
Upon  this,  he  appeared  in  person,  and  told  him,  that ••  in  g»iK»y; 
be  had  no  other  object  than  to  settle  matters  so  as  to  prevent 
in  regard  to  his  own  aothority  and  their  privileges ;  thai  be  ocdv 
superiority  claimed  by  every  Christian  monarch ;  bat  that,  saa 
took  upon  them,  in  the  application  of  their  doctrine,  to  meddle  with 
state,  and  use  such  language  In  tbe  pulpits  as  tended  to 
raise  tumult,  he  could  not  forbear  expressing  bis  just 
misdemeanors,  and  to  prescribe  rules  to  keep  ministers  withini 
limits,  which,  if  they  observed,  be  would  always  protect  tbeau  ; 
for  tbe  civil  government,  which  belonged  to  him  and  bis  tinmmtQ,  he 
tbey  would  not  meddle  with  it" 

This  well-tempered  speech  had  a  proper  effect,  and  brought 
into  such  good  humour,  that  all  the  articles  were  agreed  to  vri  thoert  eMrvt' 
The  rest  of  the  excommunicated  lords,  as  well  as  Huntley,  were  shortly  *.*■•- 
wards  absolved,  and,  on  their  submission  to  the  church,  were  recoind  urn 
communion,  though  with  what  sincerity,  on  their  part,  oltiaaateiy 
when  every  one  of  them  died  in  the  profession  of  the 
tbe  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  compulsory  conversions. 
The  assembly  at  Perth  having  been  so  obsequious  to 
conceived  that  they  also  had  a  right  to  claim  something  im 
Ingly,  they  desired  his  majesty  to  pardon  the  ministers  of 
favour  was  granted,  and  the  fugitives  obtained  leave  to  revisit 
country,  but  were  not  for  some  time  suffered  to  preach. 

About  this  time  died  at  Brussels  Jobo  Leslie,  the  Catholic  bishop  of 
He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  but  memorable  chiefly  for  bis 
queen  Mary,  whose  cause  be  pleaded  with  sealous  affection  w/asV 
and  for  whom  be  suffered  imprisonment  both  in  England  osm!  F 
wrote  tbe  history  of  Scotland  in  elegant  Latin,  but  brought  the 
lower  down  than  to  tbe  year  1661. 

Tbe  king  having  succeeded  so  well  in  bringing  tbe  clergy 
now  meditsted  the  restoration  of  episcopacy,  which  be 
pensablv  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  order  in  tbe  chore*, 
view  principally,  he  called  a  parliament  at  Edinburgh,  where  i  ~ 
act  to  restore  the  lords,  who  bad  been  eicomeraafoated,  to 
honours  and  estates,  a  motion  was  asade  to  admit  the  clergy  into 
by  their  proper  representatives.     This  produced  a  long  debate, 
length  enacted  that  soon  persons  as  his  majestv  might 
the  vacant  bishopries  and  abbeys,  should  have  the  same 
as  their  predecessors  had  enjoyed.    To  reconcile  the  mi 
which  was  far  from  being  a  popular  one,  an  assembly  was 
dee  in  March  1608.    Here  tbe  king  presided  in  p 
management,  alter  a  long  consultation,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
nitaries  should  be  fifty-one,  to  be  chosen  from  among  the 
ner  of  their  election,  maintenance,  title,  and  powers,  were  left 
deration.    Accordingly,  on  the  90th  of  July  another  sjniiiliiml 
held  at  Falkland,  when  it  was  determined,  that  in  every 
should  nominate  six  of  their  number,  one  of  whom  to  _, 
king,  to  sit  and  vote  in  parliament;  that  their  income  shooid 
rents  of  the  respective  bishopries ;  and  that  their  desmmi 
that  ef  eommissioiiers,  or  any  other  which  might  hereafter  ho  __ 
article,  were  ratified,  at  the  besoming  of  the  following  ym^bf 
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ssembly  which  met  at  Montrose ;  where  it  was  farther  enacted  that  the  per- 
ons  so  appointed  as  the  representatives  of  the  clerical  body  should  still  be 
^sponsible  to  their  presbyteries,  and  continue  in  the  discharge  of  the  pastoral 
fficc.  It  being  ascertained  that  Robert  Bruce,  who  had  played  so  conspi- 
uous  a  part  in  opposition  to  the  king,  was  never  ordained ;  the  assembly 
lecreed  that  be  should  receive  his  commission  to  exercise  the  ministry  by 
be  usual  ceremony  of  the  imposition  of  bands  ;  which  he  declined,  till  the 
breat  of  suspension  and  expulsion  induced  him  to  comply,  and  the  office 
ras  then  performed  with  due  solemnity. 

While  the  attention  of  the  king  was  thus  engaged  in  settling  the  affairs  of 
be  church,  he  was  called  upon  to  correct  some  corruptions  that  had  crept 
uto  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's ;  where,  instead  of  the  lectures  on  theology 
nd  ethics  which  used  to  be  delivered  for  the  improvement  of  the  students, 
•olitical  questions  were  introduced,  by  which  their  minds  were  more  likely 
o  be  confused  and  inflamed  than  edified.  The  subjects  on  which  these  in- 
true  tors  chose  to  read,  were — "  the  origin  of  government ;  the  extent  of  the 
egal  power ;  the  difference  between  elective  and  hereditary  monarchy :  but 
he  most  delicate  topic  of  all  which  these  sages  undertook  to  discuss  was  this, 
•  Whether  kings  might  be  censured  and  deposed  for  an  abuse  of  tbeir  trust?" 
Harmed  at  a  proceeding  so  dangerous  to  the  royal  prerogative,  James  set  out 
or  the  university,  where  he  introduced  some  new  regulations,  and  appointed 
irofessors  of  science,  instead  of  the  lecturers,  who  had  so  grossly  perverted 
be  preceptorial  office. 

On  the  24tb  of  December  the  king  received  another  addition  to  bis  family 
n  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  who  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Elizabeth,  out 
>f  compliment  to  the  queen  of  England.  At  this  ceremony  were  present  the 
arl  of  Huntley  and  lord  John  Hamilton,  upon  each  of  whom  the  sovereign 
tonferred  the  title  of  marquis. 

The  near  prospect  which  the  Scottish  monarch  now  had  of  succeeding  to 
he  English  throne,  in  consequence  of  the  advanced  age  and  increasing  infi- 
nities of  its  present  possessor,  made  him  anxious  to  seoure  his  interest  in 
ivery  possible  way  abroad  and  at  home.  He  was  the  rather  induced  to  this, 
>n  account  of  the  publications  which  were  circulated,  invalidating  bis  claim 

0  the  crown  of  England ;  and  as  it  was  doubtful  what  the  sentiments  of  Eliza- 
>etb  were  upon  this  important  concern,  the  king  resolved  to  solicit  the  inter- 
action of  some  of  the  foreign  powers  in  his  behalf.  For  this  purpose  he  sent 
he  bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  Peter  Young  as  his  ambassadors  to  Denmark  and 
>tber  courts,  requesting  the  exercise  of  their  good  offices  with  Elizabeth,  in 
he  first  instance,  and  their  assistance  against  competitors,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. Those  princes  prudently  declined  intermeddling  with  the  interna, 
iffairs  of  a  great  nation,  but  they  promised  the  king  that  he  might  rely  upon 
heir  friendship  and  support  as  far  as  tbeir  means  allowed,  and  justice  requir- 
tdi.  In  the  mean  time  James  adopted  the  wiser  course  of  ingratiating  himself 
vith  the  English,  and  cultivating  the  friendship  of  the  principal  families.  He 
berefore  employed  Edward  Bruce,  who  held  the  title  of  abbot  of  Kinross,  though 

1  layman,  as  his  resident  in  London ;  and  though  this  able  statesman  could  not 
>revail  upon  the  queen  to  give  a  decisive  answer  on  the  momentous  business 
>f  the  succession,  to  which  she  always  evineed  the  greatest  abhorrence,  he 
endered  bis  master  essential  service,  by  engaging  some  able  writers  to  vin- 
licate  his  title  to  the  throne  on  irrefutable  grounds.  All  at  once,  however, 
t  circumstance  occurred  of  such  a  nature  as  threatened  to  overturn  the  hopes 
if  the  king,  and  to  remove  from  bim  the  good  wishes  of  those  who  were 
riendly  to  bis  cause,  both  io  England  and  Scotland.  The  master  of  Gray, 
tfter  his  exile,  went  to  Italy,  where  be  undertook  an  office  for  which  he  was 
veil  qualified  in  principle  and  ability,  that  of  a  spy  in  the  pay  of  Elizabeth, 
x/hile  at  Rome,  he  obtained  sight  of  a  letter,  written  in  the  name  of  James,  and 
►earing  bis  undoubted  signature,  to  pope  Clement  VIII.  In  this  epistle  the 
:ing  paid  many  high  compliments  to  the  pontiff,  made  great  promises  of 
ndulgence  to  the  Catholics,  and  solicited  a  cardinalship  for  Drummond,  bishop 
if  Vaison.  Gray  took  a  copy  of  this  extraordinary  document,  and  forwarded 
t  to  the  English  queen,  who  immediately  sent  Bowes  into  Scotland,  with  a 
nessage  to  James  on  the  impropriety  of  bis  conduct.    The  king  was  sue* 
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prised  at  the  accusation,  and  stoetry  denied  the  tatt,  i 

secretary  Elphinstoo,  who  was  afterwards  created  lord 

ther  the  expurgation  proved  satisfactory  to  Elisabeth,  or 

not  be  determined:  hot  here  the  matter  rested  lor  aoai 

probably  have  been  forgotten,  had  not  cardinal  BcMarariae,  fan 

troversy ,  taxed  James  with  tergiversation,  in  renoeacing  the  C 

ments  which  be  once  avowed  for  the  Romish  rettgioo, 

assertion,  referred  to  this  letter.    The  obarge  then  becasae 

tigation  took  place,  and  Balmerinoch  confessed  that  he 

letter,  to  which  be  had  obtained  the  king's  sijrnatare  witaoat 

its  contents.    The  object,  he  said,  was  to  gain  over  the  Cad 

tor's  interest ;  bat  this  not  beins;  considered  as  a  sofficieat  escasae,  he  «*• 

tried  for  high  treason,  found  guilty,  and  woold  have  beeaea?eer~  ^ 

the  queen-consort  interposed  in  his  behalf.    To  complete  this 

been  necessary  to  break  the  order  of  time  in  the  narration ;  w  ~ 

be  resumed  at  the  period  when  the  ambassador  of  ElisjabefJi 

his  special  mission  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  whose  title 

than  ever  the  snbject  of  public  discussion.    To  remove,  there*** 

pression  which  had  been  made  upon  the  people  of  England  by 

reports  that  were  industriously  spread  abroad  to  his  disedvj 

caused  bis  book  entitled  "  Basilicon  Doron,"  that  is,  M  The  Royal  Gift 

be  printed.    This  performance,  which  is  addressed  to  the 

contains  a  variety  of  observations  and  rales  on  the  ait  of  govotaias;  a  knr- 

dom,  and  though  somewhat  pedantic,  which  was  the  fault  of  the  age. »:  » 

well  written,  and  shews  that  the  royal  author,  like  many  other  iBsftiwaasra,  saw 

his  duty,  however  de6cient  he  might  be  in  the  practice  of  it.     The 

tion  was  very  serviceable  to  the  interests  of  the  king  in 

people  very  much  approved  of  the  liberal  sentiments  contained  ha  it 

case  was  otherwise  in  Scotlaod,  and  the  ministers  were  so  offoa  ~ 

remarks  made  by  James  upon  the  presbyterian  discipline,  that 

held  at  St.  Andrew's,  a  paper  was  introduced  with  these  q 

punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  a  person  who  gave  such 

to  a  prince  ?"  and, "  Whether  he  could  be  thought  well  affected  to 

could  deliver  such  precepts  of  government?"     The  king's 

made  diligent  search  to  discover  the  author  of  the  libel,  bet 

though  Mr.  John  Dykes,  minister  of  Anstrutber,  fell  under 

cited  to  appear  before  the  council ;  which  order  he  disobeyw 

lawed. 

About  the  same  time  the  clergy  gave  fresh  offence  to  the 
meddling  with  bis  prerogative  In  a  very  extraordinary  m 


of  Eoglish  comedians  having  visited  Edinburgh,  applied  to  hia  sassmi 
permission  to  exhibit  dramatic  representations  In  that  city.  The  royal  lea 
was  granted ;  but  the  ministers  were  so  shocked  at  the  toleraUoa  m  ansa* 
entertainments,  that,  not  content  with  preaching  against 


session,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  and  passed  an  net  frurWddias;  all 
going  to  plays,  under  penalty  of  excommunication.    For  tats  aft 
authority  of  the  crown,  the  principal  members  of  the  assembly 
before  the  council,  and  commanded  to  revoke  what  thev  had 
the  king  resolute  and  well  supported,  thev  rescinded  tie  act, 
with  an  III  grace ;  and  the  stage  continued  to  be  tat  object  of 
enmity  in  Scotland  for  a  long  period. 

Soon  after  this,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  life  of 
John  Rnthven,  earl  of  Oowrie,  and  bis  brother  Alexander ;  the 
that  earl,  who  in  1684  was  executed  for  high  treason.    On  the  ilia 
1G00,  as  the  king  was  about  to  mount  bis  horse  at  Falkland,  ia  order  as 
his  favourite  sport  of  stag-bunting,  Alexander  Ruthven  passu 
that  the  earl,  his  brother,  had  the  evening  before  apprehended  a 
whom  he  sospeeted  to  be  a  Jesuit,  with  a  treat  quantity  of  goad  a 
that  this  person  was  now  under  close  oontnement,  and  that  tae 
his  majesty  to  conduct  the  examination.    James  proposed  that  lae 
of  Perth  should  be  employed  in  the  business ;  bat  Rethrew 
objections  to  this  mode,  that  the  king  troasfwtcd,  and 
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over,  he  would  mm  and  dine  with  tbe  Mil  at  Us  house  in  Perth. 
Accordingly,  on  the  death  of  vie  book,  ho  tot  cot,  attoaded  by  too  dako  of 
Lennox,  the  eorl  of  Morr,  and  a  law  serves**.  After  tbe  fepast,  Alexander, 
in  a  low  tone,  told  too  king  tbat  bow  weald  be  a  good  lino  la  aaa  tbe  stranger 
in  die  room  where  he  was  kept  Janet  upon  this  roae  op  iasBweamtely,  aod 
woold  ImvohadsirTbomasErskiaego  with  bin;  whim  ReUveapvevon  ted,  and, 
to  paasing  through  the  rooms  leadiaf  to  the  ooe  wheat  be  aaid  the  priaoaar  was, 
he  locked  ail  tbe  doore  behind  him.  At  mat  be  brought  the  king  iota  a  email 
apartment,  where  the  latter,  instead  of  seeing  a  helpless  eaptiee9  waa  startled 
at  the  appearance  of  a  maa  in  amour,  with  a  sword  aod  nagger  by  his  side. 
James  had  seareelj  time  to  express  bis  surprise,  when  his  conductor  snatehed 
the  dagger  from  the  girdle  of  tbe  man,  andt  preaeatiaf  the  point  of  it  to  the 
breast  of  the  kins;,  said,  **  Remember  bow  you  osed  my  father ;  and  now  yon 
most  answer  for  it V9  Tbe  king  remonstrated,  and  observed,  tbat  being  under 
age  when  the  earl  of  Gowrie  was  pot  to  death,  it  waa  the  act  of  the  eoonetf, 
in  which  he  had  no  concern.  All  this  time  the  man  in  armoor  stood  affrighted, 
without  offering  to  help  tbe  king,  or  to  assist  Ruthven.  Tbe  latter  btsasetf 
hesitated,  and  at  leagth  said,  that  be  woold  go  and  can  his  brother ;  at  the 
same  time  enjoioing  James,  as  be  valued  bis  life,  to  saake  no  noise.  The  royal 
attendants  began  now  to  be  uoeasy  at  tbe  absence  of  their  master,  upon 
which  one  of  Oowrie's  servants  came  and  informed  them  tbat  the  king  had 
ju«t  rode  away  towards  Falkland.  Astonished  at  this,  they  all  hurried  from 
table,  and  began  to  call  for  tbeir  horses. 

While  this  confusion  prevailed  below,  Alexander  Ruthven  returned  to  the 
room  where  the  king  was,  and  said,  "  There  is  no  remedy,  you  must  die.* 
James,  however,  having  opened  the  window  during  the  struggle,  called  out, 
"  Help,  Marr,  Marr,  treason,  treason !"  Soma  of  the  attendants  in  the  court 
knowing  tbe  voice,  rushed  into  tbe  house,  and  ran  up  the  groat  stair-ease, 
but  found  all  tbe  doors  shut  While  the  rest  were  endeavouring  to  force  an 
entrance,  sir  John  Ramsay  discovered  a  private  stair,  which  led  to  the  place 
from  whence  the  cry  issued,  and  on  entering  tbe  room,  be  struck  Ralhvon  with 
bis  dagger,  and  poshed  him  into  tbe  passage,  where  ho  was  mot  by  sir 
Thomas  Erskine  and  sir  Hugh  Berries,  who  demanding  of  him  whether  the 
king  was  safe,  and  receiving  no  other  answer  than  tbat  it  waa  not  his  fault, 
they  ran  him  through  the  body.  Io  the  scone,  the  other  man  got  away  un- 
observed. By  this  time  Gowrie  himself  came  np,  having  a  drawn  sword  in 
each  bund,  and  accompanied  by  his  servants  well  armed,  threatening  instant 
death  to  tbe  king  and  all  his  party.  The  gentlemen  who  had  come  to  the 
assistance  of  their  sovereign,  were  just  enabled  to  thrust  him  into  a  etoeet 
and  shut  the  door,  when  the  aasanlt  commenced ;  and  though  the  numbers 
were  two  to  one,  the  king's  friends  made  a  gallant  defence.  Gowrie  waa 
pierced  through  the  heart  by  Ramsay,  and  died  instantly  without  saying  n 
word ;  on  whioh  all  his  followers  fled,  most  of  them  being  severely  wounded. 
While  this  combat  raged,  the  lords  on  the  opposite  side  made  groat  efforts  to 


break  open  the  door,  which  having  effected  they  ran  to  the  king,  who  knoll 
down  with  all  his  attendants,  and  offered  up  thanksgiving  to  Providence  far 
his  deliverance.  8UII  the  danger  waa  not  over,  for  the  tahabiteutsuf  the 
town,  who  were  much  attached  to  Gowrie  as  their  provost,  ffow  to  arms,  and 
hastened  to  the  house,  vowing  vengeance  a  poo  the  king  for  the  death  of  their 
patron.  James  addressed  tbe  multitude  from  a  window ;  and  calling  fur  the 
magistrates,  gave  them  such  an  account  of  tbe  eircumstaaees  aa  had  the  effect 
of  satisfying  them  and  dispersing  the  populace.  On  seasoning  the  carl,  no 
papers  of  a  treasonable  kind  were  found ;  but  in  the  narrative  of  this  extra- 
ordinary transaction,  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  king,  It  is  aaid  there  waa 
round  the  body  a  girdle  containing  magical  characters,  and  that  while  tbeee 
were  about  him,  the  wound  of  which  ho  died  bled  not;  but  as  soon  aa  they 
were  taken  away,  tbe  blood  gushed  out  in  great  abundance.  Of  the  earfa 
servants  who  were  personally  concerned  with  him  in  this  atrocious  business, 
one  died  of  his  wooods,  and  two,  named  ChranstounandOragengelt,  were  taken, 
t  ried,  and  executed.  They  acknowledged  tbe  foot  of  being  In  arms,  but  denied 
all  participation  in  Oowrie's  designs  upon  the  life  of  the  mm*  Much  inquiry 
wis  made  after  the  man  in  armour,  who  had  been  ooeceaiod  In  the  room  to 
%L  4d 
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which  the  king  wmi  oondneted  by  Rathven ;  hot  ha  eoatd  as*  bo 
proclamation  offering  Mm  a  pardon,  oo  making  an  ample  discovery. 
Upon  this  Andrew  Henderson,  the  steward  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie, 
ward,  and  confessed  that  he  was  the  man ;  hot  no  information  coold  be 
from  him  to  elucidate  this  mysterious  business,  and  it  was  vary  cvi 
however  disposed  the  domestics  might  be  to  obey  the  orders  of  their 
they  were  perfectly  ignorant  of  his  object  At  the  distance  of  ai 
from  this  event,  one  George  Sprat,  a  notary,  dropped  some  dark  hint* 
ing  the  conspiracy,  which  being  commonicated  to  the  privy  cemucil,  they 
him  to  be  apprehended ;  when  he  confessed  that  being  professionally  em  w 
by  Robert  Logan,  of  Restalri,  be  found  among  his  papers  several  letters 
the  earl  of  Gowrie,  to  him,  and  a  laird  named  James  Boar,  all  retain; 
this  transaction,  and  proving  a  combination  against  the  king's  life, 
and  Boor  were  dead,  bat  the  letters  were  examined,  and  felly  established  *.** 
fact,  thst  the  plot  was  not  confined  to  the  two  brothers.  Upon  this  endear* 
a  process  was  instituted  against  Logan,  as  if  be  had  been  alive ;  has  bed? 
was  disinterred,  bis  lands  were  forfeited,  and  his  family  pronounced  " 
Sprot  also  was  brought  to  trial  for  misprision  of  treason,  and 
hanged,  which  fate  be  suffered  at  Edinburgh  on  the  13th  of  Aagmat,  U 
As  soon  as  the  king  returned  to  Falkland  after  his  wonderful  dcfcHi 
he  despatched  a  messenger,  with  information  of  what  had  happened, 
privy  council ;  who  immediately  ordered  the  ministers  to  convene  the 
and  give  thsnks  to  God  for  the  great  mercy  which  he  had  shewn  an  the 
in  defeating  this  conspiracy.  The  clergy,  howcTcr,  were  refractory,  uad  de- 
clared that  they  would  not  deliver  from  the  pulpit  any  thing  of  doobtfnl , 
In  consequence  of  this  disobedience,  the  council  went  in  procession  to 
cross  at  Edinburgh,  where  they  osused  a  narration  of  the 
read,aod  then  proclaimed  a  day  of  poblio  thanksgiving  to 
days  afterwards  the  king  eame  to  the  capital ;  and  finding 
the  ministers  and  people  were  oo  the  subject  of  the  plot,  he  went 
the  public  cross,  and  gave  an  account  of  all  that  had  occurred*  Nontcf  tW 
clergy  now  submitted,  and  expressed  their  belief  of  the  fact;  bait 
Bruce  still  continued  sceptical,  and  even  threw  out  insinuate 
injurious  to  the  honour  of  the  king,  whose  veracity  he  called  in 
charged  him  with  having  fabricated  the  story  of  a  conspiracy,  as  a  date 
cover  the  murder  of  Gowrie  and  his  brother.  Shocked  aa  James  was  at 
these  aspersions,  be  was  unwilling  to  go  to  extremities ;  hot  seeing  at  la»t 
that  all  his  attempts  to  remove  the  prejudices  which  had  been  created,  envy 
made  Bruce  and  some  other  refractory  ministers  more  insolent  and  dausjervjam. 
be  first  suspended,  and  next  banished  them  from  his  dominions.  In  the  par- 
liament which  assembled  at  Edinburgh  on  the  first  of  Nov  ember,  the  par :»» 
culars  of  the  conspiracy  were  fully  examiaed  ;  the  dead  bodies  of  m*  rw« 
brothers  were  produced  according  to  the  Scottish  law,  and  pre  rest  see  hex* 
treason  being  instituted  against  them,  they  were  bung  upon  gibbets  In  ** 
poblio  street,  after  which  the  heads  were  placed  upon  the  tolbooth. 
decreeing  n  forfdtare  of  titles  and  estates  against  the  family,  an 
passed  to  abolish  the  very  name  of  Roth  ten;  but  afterwards  line 
pleased  to  reverse  the  last  sentence,  in  favour  of  those  persons  w] 
concern  In  the  plot  The  parliament  also  appointed  the  fifth  of 
kept,  for  ever,  as  a  day  of  poblio  thanksgiving  for  the  signal  hi 
the  nation  had  experienced  in  this  deliverance.     And  further  to 

Cblio  sense  which  was  entertained  of  the  conduct  of  the  king's 
d  so  nobly  defended  their  master,  rewards  and  honours  were 
upon  all  of  them ;  hot  chiefly  upon  sir  Thomas  Brakiue,  and  air  John 
At  the  breaking  up  of  the  parliament,  the  court  removed  In  E 
where  the  queen  was  delivered  on  the  19th  of  November  of  a 
was  baptised  by  the  name  of  Charles,  with  great  pomp,  in  the  chapel  rev  si.  en 
the  33d  of  December,  by  David  Lindsay,  bishop  of  Ross.  Henry  the  Fowrnx 
of  France,  stood  sponsor  on  this  occasion,  being  represented  by  the  date  W 
Rohan,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  brother  the  lord  of  Souhiaa.  Seen)  nmrr 
this,  the  intelligence  arrived  of  the  conspiracy  that  had  heei 
Enfjandbytheearlof  Essex,  with  whom  James  had  long  kept  op  n 
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eoce.  Though  much  affected  by  the  untimely  end  of  that  enfortenate  noble- 
nan,  the  king  deemed  it  prodeot  to  seod  off  the  earl  of  Marr,  aa  hia  aaibaaaador 
extraordinary,  to  congratulate  queen  Elisabeth  upon  her  escape,  and  to  give 
her  an  assurance  of  hia  otter  abhorrence  of  aJl  each  treasonable  attempts. 
At  the  same  time  the  Scottish  monarch  despatched  also  the  doke  of  Lennox 
oa  a  mission  to  France,  ostensibly  to  renew  the  ancient  bonds  of  amity  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  but  secretly,  as  it  was  said,  for  the  purpose  of 
•rearing  the  interest  of  that  court  in  fa? our  ef  the  succession  of  James  to 
the  English  throne.  In  his  return  the  doke  visited  London,  to  pay  his  respects 
to  Elisabeth,  who  received  him  courteously,  and  expressed  sentiments  of 
particular  regard  for  his  master.  She  was  now  advanced  in  years  and  maoh 
depressed  in  spirits,  so  that  the  prospect  of  a  new  reign  made  many  of  the 
English  nobility  and  gentry  very  attentive  to  tbe  Scotch  ambassador,  whose 
fnvowr  thev  courted  by  the  tender  of  their  services  in  support  of  tbe  claims  of 
his  sovereign.  The  duke  thanked  them  for  their  kindness,  bnt  very  prudently 
wmved  all  negociatioo  upon  a  subject  which  he  knew  was  exceedingly  offensive 
So  tbe  qteeen,  whose  jealousy  was  easily  excited  at  a  time  when  increasing 
infirmities  made  her  very  peevish  and  on  tractable.  It  was,  however,  gratifying 
to  perceive  that  no  formidable  obstacles  were  likely  to  impede  the  advance* 
nt  of  James,  who  on  the  return  of  tbe  doke  declared  himself  well  pleased 
its  bis  conduct  One  of  the  last  acts  performed  by  tbe  king  of  Scotland  before 
removal  from  that  country,  was  the  laudable  attempt  to  civilise  the  isles  and 
highlands ;  a  part  of  bis  native  dominions  that  bad  lain  long  in  a  state  of  bar- 
barism. Many  useful  regulations  were  indeed  adopted  from  time  to  time  for  the 
reformation  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  coontries ;  but  it  was  extremely  diftV 
colt  to  bring  them  to  habits  of  industry,  their  favourite  pursuits  being  robbery 
and  tbe  chase.  At  length  the  king  required  tbe  beads  of  the  clans  to  become 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  dependants ;  while,  in  order  to  bring  tho 
people  to  a  more  social  life,  towns  were  built,  and  some  families  from  the  low 
lands  were  settled  in  them,  that  tbe  effect  of  their  example  might  operate  in 
softening  the  ferocity  of  their  neighbours.  The  first  experiment  was  tried  in 
the  isle  of  Lewis,  where  a  colony  from  Fife  was  planted,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
carrying  on  tbe  fishing  trade.  But  the  islanders,  with  their  chief  Murdoch 
Maeleod,  fell  upon  tbe  strangers,  murdered  several  of  them,  and  compelled 
tho  reat  to  abandon  the  place.  While  the  king  waa  thus  occupied,  his 
thoughts  were  called  off  to  other  objects  of  a  more  extenaive  nature ;  nor  do 
we  ever  find  that  he  afterwards  renewed  a  scheme,  the  very  idea  of  which, 
however,  does  honour  to  bis  memory.  At  the  beginning  of  1600,  tbe  Eoglisb 
queen  appeared  so  weak,  that  her  dissolution  being  daily  expected,  the 
prinoipsicourtiera  redoubled  their  attentions  to  the  king  of  Scotland.  Hitherto 
Elisabeth  bad  preaerved  an  absolute  silence  on  the  Question  of  her  successor, 
bnt  it  was  not  doubted  that  her  inclinations  leaned  in  favour  of  James.  At  last, 
when  the  hopes  of  life  became  so  faint,  that  her  dissolution  waa  daily  expected, 
she  began  to  disclose  her  sentiments,  and  told  the  secretary,  Cecil,  that  '*  her 
throne  waa  tbe  throne  of  kings ;  that  she  would  have  no  mean  person  to  as* 
eend  it;  and  that  her  coasin,  the  king  of  Scots,  should  be  her  successor." 
In  this  mind  she  continued,  and  when  the  lorda  of  the  council,  on  being 
apprised  by  tbe  physicians  that  her  departure  drew  near,  attended  her  bed* 
side  to  know  her  will  in  this  important  concern,  she  repeated  what  ana  bad 
before  explicitly  declared.  Accordingly,  ns  soon  as  her  demise  took  place, 
wbiob  was  at  Richmond,  in  the  morning  of  the  94th  of  March,  such  privy 
coamaellera  as  were  in  or  near  London  assembled  with  the  lord  ma>or,  and 
proclaimed  James  tbe  Sixth  of  Scotland,  king  ef  England,  France,  and  Ire- 
land, aa  being  the  lineal  descendant  ef  Henry  the  Seventh,  whose  daughter 
Margaret  married  James  the  Fourth,  by  whom  she  had  James  tbe  Filth,  the 
father  of  the  vnfortanate  Mary  Stuart,  mutter  of  tbe  reigning 
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As  soon  as  Eisabeth  tu  dead,  and  before  the  privy  eomefl 
to  proclaim  her  successor,  air  Robert  Cary,  the  youngest  aoa  of  loci 
aet  oat  for  Edinburgh,  whieh  distance  he  travelled  io  leaa  than 
It  was  late  when  he  arrived,  and  the  king  had  retired  to  rest;  ~ 
informed  of  the  quality  of  the  messenger,  ho  ordered  Cary  to  be 
who,  kneeling  down  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  saluted  his  majesty  as 
Bngland,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland ;  at  the  same  time  p 
whieh  lady  Scroop  his  lister  had  taken  from  the  qneeo's  finger 
gave  sir  Robert  a  coorteoos  reception,  but  adopted  no  pabiic  stems 
arrival  of  the  ofioial  despatches.    Two  days  afterwards,  air 
and  Thomas  Somerset,  the  one  brother  to  the  earl  of  Northern) 
the  other,  son  of  the  earl  of  Worcester,  reached  the  am  the*  n 
letters  from  the  council,  containing  the  intelligence  of  what 
but  inveighing  severely  against  Cary  for  having  gone  on  sad 
business,  not  only  without,  hot  absolutely  ia  opposition  to 
commands.    The  king  now  caused  a  proclamation  to  be  made  of 
aion  to  the  English  throne,  and,  after  taking  an  asTcctJonato  leave  of 
subjects  in  St  Giles's  church,  he  set  forward  on  bis  journey, 
left  Edinburgh  on  the  fifth  of  April,  be  did  not  enter  London  tut 
of  May,  being  entertained  in  his  route  at  several  places, 
balds,  the  seat  of  the  secretary  Cecil,  where  he  bold  a  council,  aft 
of  bis  followers  were  sworn  in  members,  and  npoa  others 
were  bestowed.    Paring  his  progress,  the  king  was  extremely  ta 
ferries;  titles ;  in  whieh  respect  bis  conduct  formed  a  striking 
of  bis  predecessor,  who  knew  that  to  make  snob  honours  ebon 
them  contemptible.    By  this  means,  the  distinctions  which  she 
came  important  in  the  nubile  estimation ;  whereas  Jasnea,  by  bin 
and  want  of  discrimination,  threw  a  ridicule  over  bio  royal  ravowra. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  July,  the  king  and  queen  were 


solemnity  in  Westminster  abbey,  the  ceremony  being  ustfosmsd  by 
John  Whitgift,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.    But  though  hitherto  en 
wore  an  auspicious  appearance,  and  the  new  reign  seemed  to  give 
satisfaction,  there  were  not  wanting  causes  of  discontent,  which 
to  ripen  into  plots  and  conspiracies.    The  title  of  J 
free  from  objection,  for  the  verbal  declaration  of  Ehsabotb  in 
ooosia,  the  king  of  Scotland,  was  but  a  weak  foundation  of  ~ 
been  aity  competitor,  with  a  plausible  claim,  and  a  powerful  I 
bis  interest.    There  was  against  him  the  will  of  Henry  the  Highth% 
of  parliament,  by  whieh  that  monarch  was  empowered  to  limit 
after  the  demise  of  his  daughters  without  issue,  to  tbeebildroatf  his 
sister,  Mary,  the  wife  of  Charles  Brandon,  dwke  of 


never  been  repealed,  and  the  testamentary  settlement  of  Hearv 

called  in  question.    Yet  the  Suffolk  family  wore  sot  aside,  and 

steps  to  support  their  rights*     There  was,  however, 

stood  In  a  near  aataity  to  the  throne  of  England,  though 

This  was  the  lady  Arabella  8tnart,  daughter  of  Charles  Stuart,  earl  of 

younger  brother  of  Henry  Dsrnley,  the  father  of  king  J 


daughter  of  sir  William  Cavendish.    Being  left  an  orphan 

re  projected  tor 
abroad.    As  the  English  soeeessioo  was  at  this  tl 


of  the  house  of  Lennox,  various  matches  were 


principal  powers  on  the  continent  proposed  husbands  lor 

their  connexions ;  as  the  duke  of  Savoy,  the  prince  Paraaaa, 

lady  herself,  however,  is  said  to  have  given  the  preference  to  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  whieh  so  much  displeased  Elisabeth,  that  i 
her  under  confinement.    On  the  death  of  the  queen,  some  of  the  Bl. 
such  umbrage  at  the  preponderance  of  the  Scottish  iawaemm,  that  a 
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ms  pfojeetod,  I*  plat*  lady  Arabella  on  the  throne,  aad  asarry  her  to  some 
Bagtteb  uobfemen.  For  Drift  contrivance,  which  never  proceeded  te  any 
>pea  net,  lord  Cebbam,  lord  Grey,  sir  GriBn  Ms#khuia,  sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
hod  thwee  others,  wore  apprehended,  tried, and  found  guilty,  ml  Winchester,  in 
Noveenbet.  All  the  principals  wore  reprieved,  bat  three  persons  of  inferior  solo 


were  executed ;  ^  aad  Ruleign  remained  in  the  Tower  twelve  veers.    This  aye* 


Lerioeis  transaction  was  never  satisfactorily  explained ;  end  toe  Heel 
Raleigh,  whose  offence,  at  the  utmost,  nnonnted  to  nothing  more  the* 
vision  of  treason,  wns  peculiarly  severe.  As  lady  Arabella  bad  no  ki 
edge  of  the  confederacy,  she  was  not  brought  into  trouble ;  but  on  her  eater* 
a*  into  a  mntrimootal  engagement  with  Wilttam  Seymour,  son  of  the  lord 
Beoacbnmp.  of  the  Suffolk  boose,  Jane*  became  alarmed,  and  canted  the 
roonsg  couple  to  be  not  under  arrest.  Mr.  Seymour,  however,  soon  after 
i  fee  tod  his  escape ;  bet  bis  wife,  in  attempting  to  do  the  some,  was  taken, 
and  lingered  cot  the  remainder  of  her  days  In  the  Tower* 

The  king  having  escaped  this  danger,  now  directed  Us  thoughts  to  eerie* 
Maaticoi  concerns,  The  Poritaas  constituted  a  aumcrous  body  in  England, 
Mt  daring  the  late  reign,  they  bad  been  kept  down  by  the  vigilant  adminis* 
rtOM  of  the  laws.  Their  hopes  of  a  farther  reform  in  tbo  ohnrch  were  ex* 
sited  by*  the  eonsiderntion,  that  James  was  brought  ap  among  presbyterians » 
usd  though  they  could  not  be  ignorant  of  his  contentions  wife  the  ministers 
m  bin  native  country,  they  seem  to  novo  thought  that  hie  ssntiassnta,  were, 
alemst,ntodera4einregardtopi^Ucyaj^cerenMNiies.  Much  therefore  wns  ex* 
seeled  of  him  by  that  party,  and  somewhat  wns  dreaded  by  their  epponoots* 
la  nettle  amtters  between  both,  James  resolved  to  convene  an  assembly  for 
i  ouafcrencc,  and  accordingly  on  the  twelfth  of  Januarr,  several  bishops  and 
Hhmr  dignitaries  were  met  at  Hampton  Court  by  a  select  numb  si  of  those 
Itvimuu  who  were  denominated  nonconformists.  Hero  the  king  played  the 
past  of  nsoderator  t  but  in  fain  opening  speech  he  gnve  a  plain  indication  of 
pfcat  two  Puritans  might  expect,  by  "  thanking  the  Almighty  who  had  brought 
una  into  the  promised  land,  where  religion  wns  purely  professed ;  and  he  sat 
naong  grave,  learned,  and  reverend  men ;  not  as  before,  elsewl 


elsewhere,  a  king 
aitboat  state,  without  honour,  without  order,  where  beardless  boys  would 
brave  him  to  his  face." 

Tbo  conference  lasted  three  dnya ;  bat  the  only  matter  of  importance  that 
resetted  from  it  was,  the  causing  a  new  translation  of  the  bible  to  be  made  by 
Use  snoot  learned  men  of  the  two  universities ;  and  this  is  the  authorised  version 
now/  io  ordinary  use.  In  the  month  of  March  following  the  first  parliament 
of  thin  reign  assembled  at  Westminster,  when  the  kins;,  after  expressing  his 
iciateial  ueknowledgmeots  for  the  readiness  with  which  his  title  hud  been 
recogaised,  earnestly  called  upon  the  two  legislative  bodies  to  consider  of 
the  nonet  proper  mode  ef  uniting  both  kingdoms  under  one  form  of  govern- 
ment. This  salutary  measure  was  at  first  so  favourably  received,  that  a  com 
mittee  was  appointed  to  carry  the  object  into  effect  A  similar  proceeding 
loon:  place  also  at  Edinburgh,  when  it  was  resolved  that  the  commissioners  on 
both  aides  should  cooler,  treat,  and  consult  upon  a  perfect  union  of  the  realms 
>f  Scotland  and  England,  not  derogating  from  any  fundamental  laws,  ancient 
privileges  and  rights,  offices,  dignities,  nnd  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  Soon 
■Iter  this,  the  king  appointed  Westminster  to  be  the  place  of  ejecting,  and 
Lhither  the  Scottish  commissioners  repaired  at  the  end  of  October.  After 
eoaseltieg  together  many  days,  several  articles  were  agreed  upon  to  he  pre* 
•eoted  to  bis  majesty  and  the  eourta  of  parliament  ef  both  realms*  In  the 
nesa  tisae  James,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Grout  Britain,  nnd  ordered  thnt  the  same  should  be  used  la  all  proolamatioas, 
treaties,  and  other  public  instruments.  He  also  issued  un  Injunction  against 
the  farther  application  of  the  name  of  borderers ;  and  with  the  some  view  of 
iboiiohing  all  hostile  nppearances,  he  commanded  thai  the  garrisons  of 
Berwick;  and  Carlisle  should  be  discontinued.  Bat  however  meritorious  these 
nets  aright  he  on  his  part,  they  were  far  from  being  ugreeabie  to  the  people 
of  either  country ;  and  the  alteration  of  the  regal  title  proved  an  offensive  to 
the  Ksnjllsh,  that  the  projected  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  after  being  far  ad- 
voaowd,  wu  suddenly  reMnquishod.    In  Scotland  also,  considerable  dissatis- 
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faction  arose  on  aeoount  of  church  government    As 

pointed  to  be  called  at  Aberdeen,  bat  the  ministers,  who  wave  jeuemna  of  aW 

union,  and  thought  that  it  portended  the  establishment  of  n 

called  a  meeting  of  their  own,  in  which  they  declared  that  the 

to  convene  a  number  of  bit  hops,  and  to  make  farther  innovnnmne 

of  the  parity  of  the  national  religion.    For  this  irregularity 

ministers  were  imprisoned ;  open  which  the  pulpits  as)  wter  the 

sounded  with  hitter  invectives  against  the  king,  who  intended,  law 

said,  to  abolish  their  dootrioe  and  discipline,  and  to  intredi 

cbnrch  of  England-    Upon  this,  a  declaration  was  published  by  the 

to  justify  himself  from  the  calumnious  reports  that  were  raised 

and  to  satisfy  the  people  that  he  had  no  intention  to  mako  any 

tkm  in  the  church.  He  also  appointed  a  general  assembly  to 

to  examine  into  every  hind  of  ecclesiastical  disorder,  and  to 

enoes  between  himself  and  the  clergy.  The  ministers  in  prism 

ed  open  to  snake  an  acknowledgment  of  their  error  in  disobeysng 

ordinances :  but,  instead  of  submission,  they  persisted  in 

legality  of  their  meeting  at  Aberdeen.    A  memorial,  stating 

their  proceedings,  was  transmitted  by  them  to  the  eoancfl ;  but  it 

and  the  parties  who  signed  it,  were  even  threatened  with  n 

treason.    The  king,  on  being  informed  of  this,  ordered  n  «egal 

instituted  against  the  refractory  ministers,  who  were  ar  muting! 

fore  the  justiciary  court  at  Linlithgow,  where,  by  their  udv< 

exceptions  to  the  indictment,  which  were  overruled,  and  they  wens  ti 

to  prison.    Meanwhile  a  proclamation  was  issued,  declaring  that  aM 

guilty  of  calling  in  Question  the  royal  authority,  and  taking  the 

disobedient  clergy,  should  be  severely  punished  as  seditions  cat 

disturbers  of  his  majesty's  lawful  government ;  at  the  same  time  n 

of  the  estates  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  at  which  a  letter  from  the 

expressive  of  the  unabated  love  and  regard  he  had  for  his  ancient 

kingdom,  and  recommending  to  them  the  improvement  of  trade, 

the  fisheries,  and  manufacture  of  cloth.    To  meet  the  royal  wi 

useful  acts  were  passed,  and  some  good  measures  were  also  adopted 

mi  anting  fends  between  families.    Amid  these  efforts  to  pi 

quillity  and  prosperity  of  his  realms,  the  enemies  of  James  sc 

In  numbers,  and  to  become  furious  in  malignity.    He  had 

parties,  hut  none  more  than  the  Romanists,  who  at  bis  access 

to  expect,  if  not  fall  toleration,  at  least  some  relief  from  the 

stead  of  this,  within  a  few  months  after  bis  arrival  in 

proclamation  for  banishing  all  priests  and  Jesuits  from  bis" 

pain  of  death.    Exasperated  at  what  they  regarded  as  an  ungintosnl 

for  their  attachment  to  the  king  and  his  mother,  a  band  of  Cath slice* 

to  overturn  the  government,  by  blowing  up  both  houses  of 

first  day  of  the  session. 

When  all  things  were  prepared  for  the  intended 
actors  began  to  fed  a  concern  respecting  particular  persons, 
wished  to  saveoo  account  of  their  principles  or  connexions ;  as 
Monteagle,  a  Catholio  poor,  became  an  object  of  pity  to  one  of  the 
who  sent  him  an  anonymous  letter,  written  in  very  ambignona 
warning  him  to  keep  away  from  a  parliament  which  God  and 
eurred  to  punish  by  a  terrible  blow,  so  secretly  given  that  no  < 
who  hurt  them.    Mooteaglo  carried  this  enigmatic  epistle  to  Cecil  cent  «tf 
Salisbury,  who  at  first  treated  it  slightly,  but  afterwards  thought  pi  sun  a» 
communicate  it  to  the  king.    The  fears  or  the  sagacity  of  James  fed  asm  •• 
conjecture  that  an  explosion  by  gunpowder  most  he  intended,  an  Idea  wham 
might  have  been  excited  in  his  mind  by  reflecting  on  the  fate  of  has  snuW. 
Be  this  as  it  muy,  the  king  bad  the  credit  of  penetrating  into  the  mystery  wasm 
perplexed  the  courtiers ;  in  consequence  of  which  n  search  was  main,  taw 
ktf?VB0e£di*rY  WM  apprehended,  and  most  of  the  conspirators  wet 
rt\5l#«J?*!  Mother  wonderful  deliverance  was  eBpcrieoced  by  Ji 
^^Oft"  «  Angust  was  yearly  kept  to  oommemorate  the  atrucfraw  „ 
by  Gowrie,  so  now  the  fifth  of  November  was  ordered  by  net  of  j 


jambs  *  i.  sn 

went  to  be  observed  with  solemn  thanksgiving  Car  ever.  Into  the  particulars 
><  this  infamous  plot,  itU  unnecessary  to  enter,  as  tbe  ciieanutanoes  are  well 
known,  and  belong  rather  to  tbe  history  of  England  than  that  of  Scotland. 
Jne  thing,  however,  merit*  notice,  because  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  tbe  wisdom 
»f  Providence  in  tbe  disposal  of  human  events,  and  making  use  of  the  same 
■cans  for  good,  which  the  wioked  chose  for  evil.  Part  of  the  scheme  of  the 
confederates  was  to  seise  the  infant  daughter  of  James,  and,  after  bringing 
ier  op  in  the  Romish  religion,  to  marry  ber  to  one  of  tho  same  persuasion,  in 
>rder  thereby  to  secure  tbe  permanent  establishment  of  popery  in  these  realm*, 
i"et  it  so  happened  in  tho  oourse  of  time,  that  when  the  Protestant  religion 
•as  uctaally  endangered  by  the  lapse  of  the  male  line  of  the  boose  of  Stuart 
o  tbe  Romish  faith,  the  issue  of  this  very  princess  became  the  instrument  of 
ixing  the  civil  and  religions  liberties  of  tbe  nation  upon  a  permanent  basis* 

To  return  to  tbe  affairs  of  Scotland :  At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year, 
he  ministers,  who  lay  in  prison  for  their  conduct  in  convening  a  meeting  at 
Aberdeen,  made  loud  eomploiots  against  lord  Fyvie  the  chancellor,  upon 
thorn  they  laid  the  whole  blame  of  that  transaction,  declaring  that  they  had 
lis  warrant  for  what  tbey  did,  and  that  be  had  also  promised  to  eounteoanoe 
heir  proceeding:  upon  this  the  matter  was  strictly  investigated,  bat  the 
accusers  being  unable  to  support  by  evidence  what  they  had  alleged,  the  king 
aid  they  were  not  to  be  credited,  and  that  tbey  would  make  any  excuse  ra* 
her  than  submit  to  bis  government.  The  same  nobleman,  however,  sooo  after 
HI  into  some  disgrace  by  bis  conduct  as  a  publio  omcer.  Tbe  parliament 
uving  been  appointed  to  meet  early  in  June  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  direo- 
ioo  of  the  earl  of  Dunbar  as  president,  the  chancellor  thought  proper  to 
Tiler  the  city  attended  by  a  train  of  armed  burgesses.  This  parade  gave  such 
»fence  to  the  earl,  that  he  complained  to  the  king,  who  at  his  desire  pro- 
ogued  the  sessioo,  and  ordered  tbe  members  to  meet  on  the  9tb  of  July  at 
'crib ;  where  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  lord  Seaton  and  the  earl  of  Glen- 
aim,  for  wbieb  the  former  was  cited  before  tbe  council,  and  on  his  disobe* 
lieocc  was  pronounced  contumacious.  In  this  parliament  several  acts  were 
tasted,  but  the  most  important  of  all  was  one  for  restoring  the  temporalities 
*  the  bishoprics,  wbieb  had  be»n  by  a  former  statute  annexed  to  the  crown ; 
»ot  this  measure  was  of  little  benefit  to  those  for  whose  support  it  was  intended, 
i*  the  principal  seats  and  estates  formerly  belonging  to  tbe  church  were 
iiienated  to  the  nobility,  whose  titles  were  now  confirmed.  The  concession, 
io« ever,  plainly  shewed  the  wish  of  the  king  to  bring  tbe  two  cho robes  of 
Scotland  and  England  as  nearly  alike  as  possible.  For  tbe  same  purpose 
ie  soon  after  ordered  several  of  tbe  Scotch  clergy  to  attend  him  at  Hampton 
Jourt.  The  professed  intention  of  tbe  meeting  was  simply  to  inquire  Into 
ike  cireomstances  of  the  late  assembly  at  Aberdeen,  but  tbe  effect  shewed 
hat  tbe  object  extended  much  farther,  and,  tliHt  a  complete  chant*  in 
hurch  government  was  meditated.  At  the  time  and  place  appointed, 
here  appeared  on  the  episcopal  side  the  arob bishops  of  at  Andrews  and 
jlasgow,  the  bishops  of  Orkney,  Galloway,  and  Dunkeid.  For  the  ministers, 
here  were  Andrew  and  James  Melvil.  James  Balfour,  William  Watson, 
William  Scott,  John  Carmichael,  and  Adam  Colt. 

At  the  same  time  the  king  ordered  some  of  tbe  English  bishops  to  attend, 
our  of  whom  preached  by  turns,  on  the  royal  authority  in  ecclesiastical  as 
veil  as  civil  concerns,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  ministers  to  conformity. 
rhe  king  then  addressed  the  latter,  and  said,  that  his  reason  for  calling  them 
o  sneu  n  distance,  was  to  have  their  opinion  upon  tbe  subject  of  the  proceed- 
opes  at  Aberdeen,  and  the  conduct  of  the  assembly  in  continuing  to  sit  in 
leaance  of  his  authority.  To  this  James  Melvil  replied,  "  that  his  brethren 
»t ing  a  warrant  to  convene,  from  the  word  of  God,  and  his  mnjesty's  laws ; 
*ch  as  came  there  by  tbe  direction  of  their  presbyteries,  he  could  not  in 
Kmseienew  condemn." 

Upon  this,  the  king  pot  tbe  following  questions  to  them  all :  "  Whether  it 
rat  justifiable  in  them  to  pray  publicly  for  persons  convicted  by  the  lawful 
udge,  as  for  persona  in  distress  and  amloted  ?  Or,  whether  be,  as  a  king,  by 
lis  royal  authority,  could  ooovoke,  prorogue,  and  dissolve,  any  ■siemhlies 
riiLio  Ws  dominions  ?  Or,  whether  he  could  cite  and  convene  beiwre  his  oouneil 
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any  person,  civil  or  cesloslaetlcal,  Ibr 

rearms,  and  mom  Osem  to  be  tried  nnd 

lastly.  Whether  er  set  wry  subject,  being  swnmonid  before 

wm  obliged  te  appear,  and  acknowledge  tie*  for  Me  Jadgae 

tione  James  MerWl,  said,  were  ee  weighty,  that  aeithui  1m 

were  prepared  for  them,  and  therefore  he  buarbly  desired 

To  this  the  king  asserted,  and  they  were  allowed  till  the 

their  answer.    At  the  next  meeting  there  were  present 

nobility  and  clergy ;  upon  whieh  the  ministers  requested  that 

of  Scotland  should  hear  what  they  had  to  any.     The  king 

ikm  in  strong  terns,  and  commanded  them  to  speak  as 

The  questions  were  then  first  pot  to  the  bishops ;  who  upon 

judgment  concerning  the  assembly  at  Aberdeen,  all  agreed  hi 

as  turbulent,  mottoes,  nnd  thecal.    The  sentiment  of  the 

demanded,  when  Andrew  Melvfi  replied,  evasively,  that  he 

the  assembly,  being  n  pritate  amo ;  that  he  earns  to  England  in 

his  majesty's  letter,  without  any  commission  from  the 

that  as  he  did  not  know  what  the  members  of  the 

themselves,  he  eonld  gtre  no  opinion  on  the  point. 

hod   been   given  against  the  ministers  in  n  civil 

referred  to  the  great  Judge  of  nil ;  hot  that  as  for  himseit  ho 

our  Saviour  did  in  another  ease,  «  Qols  s*e  ccostituit  jnditcsn  r 

ministers  all  eonenrred  in  this  declaration ;  hot  James  htelvsl  told 

that  he  bad  a  petition,  which  was  to  have  boon  presented  to 

ment,  on  behalf  of  his  imprisoned  brethren,  and  now 

it  before  bis  majesty,  as  eipressive  of  his  own  sent! 

nssociatea  in  regard  to  the  assembiv.    The  king  took  the  poti 

eeiving  that  it  contained  very  offensive  langnage,  he  retained  it, 

see  yon  are  all  set  on  maintaining  that  base  eonventieie  at 

what  answer  have  von  to  give  to  my  questions  f*    They  replied, 

▼ate  persons,  K  did  not  become  thorn  to  give  mi  opinion 

concerned  the  whole  ehnrcb.    With  this  they  were  d 

not  to  revisit  Scotland ;  and  soon  afterwards,  Andrew  Mervfl 

to  the  Tower  for  pwhttshlng  some  libels  on  the  king  and 

lay  in  prison  three  years,  and  was  then  banished  for  use.    the 

hod  incurred  the  royal  displeasure  by  their  conduct  at 

sentenced  to  perpetoal  exile,  with  this  additional  severity,  that  if 

returned  without  permission,  they  should  saner  death. 

In  July,  1607,  n  general  assembly  was  oonvened  at  Linlithgow 
business  of  which  consisted  in  a  proseeotioo  of  known  01 
and,  sarong  the  rest  who  fell  under  ecclesiastical  censure, 
Huntley,  the  earls  of  Angus  and  Brrol.  and  lord 
firmed  the  proceedings,  and  caused  the  cxnommoniontsd 
prisoned.    After  remaining  some  time  under  the  ban  of  the 
and  Brrol  submitted ;  but  Angus  refused  to  conmwmtee  ha 
preferred  going  into  ezile  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  conscience, 
nothing  by  his  temporising  conduct,  for  the  clergy  continued  to 
informations,  and  at  last  prevailed  upon  the  council  tooommst  I 
tie  of  Bdiabnrgh.    The  chancellor,  however,  was  so  displeased 
leagues,  that  bs  set  the  marquis  at  liberty  by  his  own  nuthority. 
the  resentment  of  the  ministers  to  the  highest  degree,  and  they 
complaints  to  the  king,  who  sent  for  Huntley  to  court,  nnd 
bsve  a  conference  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
view  was  the  conversion  of  the  marquis  to  the  Protestant  Baku, 
in  consequence  formally  absolved  from  the  sentence  of  ox 
the  ehapel  at  Lambeth.    The  ministers  in  Scotland  hod  new 
discontent,  nnd  a  new  object  of  malignity.    They  openly 
the  primate  for  assomiog  an  nnthorfty  over  their  ohurch ; 
accused  the  king  with  mtonding  to  reduce  the  religious  u 
native  land  under  the  jurisdictkm  cf  the  Bogtish  Mornveny. 
fooonrch  nnd  the  arefabishop  justify  thcmseJvos  from  these 
^  «^  *M*f  Ik^jS&m  fag, 
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seen,  thai  It  «u  deemed  prudent  for  Huntley  to  bumble  himself  before  the 
ratably,  and  supplicate  absolution  ia  doe  form.  This  bad  the  desired  effect, 
and  for  a  while  peace  was  restored. 

The  establishment  of  episcopacy  ia  Scotland  being  on;  of  the  principal 
objects  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  kins;,  he  sent  for  those  divines  whom 
he  bad  nominated  to  the  diferent  dioceses,  and  told  them,  that  though  he  bad 
recovered  the  sees  for  them,  and  eoald  nominate  them  thereto,  the  ceremony 
of  consecration  must  be  performed  by  bishops ;  but  as  there  was  not  a 
sufifeient  number  of  that  order  in  Scotland,  be  had  thought  it  expedient  to 
call  them  where  the  office  might  be  administered  with  all  regularity  by  tbe 
English  prelates.  Tbe  archbishop  of  Glasgow  answered,  in  the  name  of  tho 
rest,  that  they  were  willing  to  obey  bis  majesty  in  all  things,  but  were  appre- 
hensive that  ombrage  would  be  taken  In  Scotland  by  this  proceeding,  as  im- 
plying a  subjection  to  the  church  of  England.  The  king  said,  be  bad  taken 
care  to  guard  against  that  objection,  by  selecting  for  the  service  tbe  bishops 
of  London,  Ely,  and  Bath ;  so  that,  as  neither  of  tbe  English  primates  would 
hate  the  least  concern  in  the  consecration,  all  fear  arising  from  the  appear- 
ance of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  was  removed.  With  this  explanation  the 
elected  prelates  were  satisfied;  but  now  on  the  other  side,  a  different 
scruple  was  started  by  Andrews,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  contended  that  the  ordi- 
nation by  presbyters  was  invalid,  and  that  therefore  these  divines  most  go 
throogh  the  respective  gradations  of  deacon  and  priest  before  they  coold  bo 
duly  consecrated.  This  objection,  however,  was  overruled  by  the  other  bishops, 
who  maintained,  that,  as  the  superior  order  included  tbe  less,  a  layman  might 
at  once  receive  tbe  episcopal  character,  of  which  the  early  history  of  the  church 
afforded  abundant  instances.  This  argument  prevailed,  and  tbe  consecration 
took  place  in  the  chapel  royal. 

In  the  autumn  of  1613,  the  elector  palatine  arrived  in  England  as  tbe  suitor 
for  tbe  princess  Elisabeth ;  but  while  preparations  were  making  for  the  nup- 
tials, the  nation  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  distress  by  tbe  death  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  which  melancholy  event  occurred  on  the  sixth  of  November,  in  tbe 
nineteenth  year  of  his  age.  Though  tbe  disease  which  cut  off  this  promising 
yootb  was  a  malignant  fever,  dark  hints  were  thrown  out  of  his  having  been 
poisoned ;  and  even  bishop  Burnet,  who  must  have  read  the  report  of  the  phy- 
sicians on  the  state  of  the  body,  waa  so  far  under  tbe  influence  of  prejudice  aa 
to  give  ourrency  to  a  oalutnny  too  shocking  and  gross  for  belief.  In  his  per- 
son, prince  Henry  was  remarkably  handsome,  and  his  accomplishments  were 
so  varioos  and  substantial,  that  great  things  were  expected  of  him,  which 
made  his  immature  dissolution  more  generally  lamented. 

This  calamitous  event  necessarily  delayed  tbe  marriage  of  tbe  princess  Eli- 
sabeth till  the  month  of  February,  when  tbe  ceremony  waa  performed  with 
onosual  solemnity  and  magnificence.  The  city  of  London  entertained  tbe  royal 
pair  with  a  splendid  feast,  at  which  the  court  of  aldermen  presented  to  tbe 
bride  a  set  of  jewels  of  immense  value.  One  cause  of  this  ioy  was,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  princess  having  married  a  Protestant,  and  thereby  removing 
the  apprehension  of  an  alliance  with  Spain  or  Savoy,  two  of  the  most  bigoted 
Catholic  families  in  Europe* 

Abont  this  time  the  tranquillity  of  Scotland  waa  somewhat  disturbed  by  an 
insurrection.  Patrick  Stewart,  earl  of  Orkney,  having  committed  various  acta 
of  cruelty  and  oppression  on  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  Isles,  was  sent  to  tbe  eastle 
of  Edinburgh,  from  wbeoce  be  was  removed  to  that  of  Dumbarton,  till  the  charges 
*  roold  be  investigated.  In  the  mean  time,  possession  was  taken,  by  the  king's 
lieutenant,  of  his  castles  of  Kirkwall  and  Brisav,  which  the  earl  had  strongly 
fortified,  and  famished  with  jrarrisoos.  Shortly  afterward,  Robert  Stewart, 
the  natural  son  of  the  earl  of  Orkney,  collected  an  armed  foroe,  drove  out  tbe 
king's  troops,  who  were  few  io  number,  and  recovered  the  castles.  Upon  this, 
a  commission  was  gi  »en  to  the  earl  of  Caithness,  who  passed  over  to  Orkaey 
with  about  five  hundred  men,  and  laid  siege  to  the  eastle  of  Kirkwall,  which 
waa  obstinately  defended  till  part  of  tbe  wall  fell  down,  aad  then  the  rebels 
surrendered  at  discretion.  The  other  fortresses  were  soon  reduced ;  and  the 
leaders  of  the  insurgents  being  condueted  to  Edinburgh,  were  executed.  The 
earl  of  Orkney  was  also  brought  to  trial,  before  tbe  lords  of  tbe  justiciary,  on 
on  4  a 
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various  charges  of  high  treason,  which  were  so  Mly  ptwved, 

fouod  him  guilty  unanimously,  and  on  the  16th  of  February, 1*313,  ho 
headed  oo  the  castle-hill  at  Edinburgh. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year,  one  Ogilvy,  a  Jesuat, 
the  tolerant  sentiments  of  the  king  towards  the  Roman  Catholics, 
gowf  where  many  members  of  that  commonion  resided.    UaJbHunateJy 
poor  missionary,  the  con6dence  which  be  expressed  io  the  royal  _ 
pro? ed  his  ruin.    The  ministers  porsaed  him  with  soch  inveteracy, 
was  soon  apprehended,  tried,  and  hong  for  propagating  his 
to  law. 

But  if  justice  was  rigorovsly  administered  in  the  north,  the 
wise  in  England.    Of  all  bis  favourites,  none  gained  a  greater 
James  than  Robert  Ker,  or  Carr,  who,  from  being  a  page,  was  adv 
office  of  treasurer,  and  soon  after  created  viscount  Rochester.    This 
minion,  though  possessed  of  no  virtue  of  his  own,  had  the  address  to 
intimacy  with  sir  Thomas  Overbury v  a  man  of  high  talent  and  integrity/, 
connexion  continued  till  Carr  engaged  in  an  amour  with  the 


of  Essex.  After  carrying  on  the  intricne  some  time,  the  guilty  partVc 
desirous  of  forming  an  indissoluble  union ;  to  accomplish  which,  a  dtv 
the  lady  from  her  husband  was  necessary.    But  when  Over  bury  wi 


lady  from  her  husband  was  necessary.    But  when  Overbury 
suited  on  the  subject,  be  earnestly  endeavoured  to  dissuade  lis  friend 
measure,  saying,  that  it  would  be  attended  with  disgrace.  This  ad vi< 
both  the  earl  and  the  countess  to  such  a  degree,  that,  by  their  sai  . 
Overbury  was  committed  to  the  Tower,    tn  the  mean  time,  the  div< 
procured  by  means  too  scandalous  to  be  mentioned  here;  and  the  king, 
less  of  his  character,  not  only  sanctioned  the  new  marriage,  but,  to  give  at 
door,  created  bis  favourite,  earl  of  Somerset    Conscions,  however, 
and  dreading  a  discovery  of  their  criminal  practices,  should  Overbuvy 
his  liberty,  the  abandoned  wretches  employed  agents  to  despatch 
Tower  by  poison.  Immediately  after  his  death,  some  suspicion 
the  cause  of  it;  but  the  power  of  the  principals  was  such,  that  no 
place,  and  the  murder  might  have  remained  concealed,  bad  not  a 
agent,  on  going  abroad,  dropped  some  hints  in  conversation,  which 
inquiry  that  led  to  a  full  development  of  the  iniquitous 
the  parties,  among  whom  was  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  were  executed ;  hot 
though  the  earl  and  countess  were  tried  and  convicted,  they  both 
death  they  merited,  and  were  pardoned. 

At  the  beginning  of  1617,  the  king  communicated  his  intention  of 
Scotland :  but  his  northern  subjects,  thoogb  they  had  not  seen  htm  Sat 
years,  were  so  little  elated  by  the  intelligence,  that  they  importuned  haw  to 
defer  bis  journey  till  the  following  year.  James,  however,  was  not  to  he 
diverted  from  his  purpose,  and,  io  the  middle  of  March,  left  London  wish  a 
long  train  of  persons  of  quality.  Ou  crossing  the  boundary-line  of  taw  twe 
kingdoms,  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  welcomed  the  English  nobles  into 
Scotland ;  then  remounting,  he  went  to  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Haunt ;  www 
whence  the  next  day  be  proceeded  to  Seaton,  the  noose  of  the  earl  of  Wes- 
ton ;  and  on  the  day  following  be  entered  Edinburgh,  where  he  wan  remind 
by  John  Hay,  the  lord-provost,  who  presented  to  his  majesty  tew  thoweaad 
marks  in  a  stiver  basin.  The  king  then  marched  with  his  rctinwe  to  Sc 
Giles's  church,  where  be  heard  a  sermon  preached  by  the  archbishop  of  8l 
Andrew's;  after  which  he  went  to  Holyrood  noose,  and  at  8t  Ji 
in  the  Canongate,  he  conferred  on  the  provost  the  honour  of 

On  the  13th  of  June  the  parliament  assembled,  when  the  king  i 

speech,  in  which  be  complained  of  several  disorders  in  the  church, 
posed  some  regulations  for  the  correction  of  those  abuses,    TUa 
to  kindle  the  flame  of  discontent  among  the  ecclesiastical  body, 
had  not  before  been  disposed  to  regard  the  proceedings  of  the 
jealousy.    The  pulpits  now  resounded  with  laiaenUtioos  that  the  _ 
Scotland  was  on  the  eve  of  dissolution,  that  the  simplicity  of  di  line 
was  about  to  be  superseded  by  antichristian  eeremooies,  and  the 

<hc  gospel  by  artieles  and  creeds  of  human  invention*    In  these 

Be  ohurch  of  England  was  vilified  as  a  member  of  the  groat  apostasy. 
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ell*  of  the  harlot  or  Babylon*  *ot  the  oUssatisfied  ministers  went  itill  farther, 
aod  delivered  to  the  parliament  a  protestation  against  every  kind  of  altera- 
tion io  the  doctrine  aod  discipline  of  too  church.  Though  the  king  was  mock 
offended  by  this  pre* ooiptioo,  ho  took  no  other  notice  of  the  matter  than  to  refor 
the  declaration  to  an  ecclesiastical  meeting,  whioh  was  summoned  to  be  held  on 
the  10th  of  July  at  St  Andrew's,  There  he  sharply  reproved  the  clergy  for  their 
want  of  decorum  and  liberality  in  abasing  the  choroh  of  England ;  which  was, 
he  s»id,  as  folly  apostolical  as  their  own.  He  then  professed  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  obange  the  established  religion,  or  to  introduce  any  superstitions 
usages;  but  only  to  propose  the  adoption  of  some  necessary  regulations, sooh 
as  festivals  commemorative  of  the  nativity,  passion,  resurrection,  and  ascension 
of  our  Saviour,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  directions  for  the  better 
administration  of  the  saerameot;  and  the  practice  of  episcopal  confirmation* 
When  the  king  bad  concluded  bis  speech,  the  ministers  desired  leave  to  withdraw 
for  consultation.  The  request  being  granted,  they  went  to  the  parish  church, 
and  on  their  return  intreated  his  majesty  to  call  a  general  assembly,  wherein 
these  articles  might  be  solemnly  considered,  and  determined  by  the  majority 
of  the  church.  At  first  the  king  expressed  bis  disapprobation  of  the  motion ; 
but  when  Mr.  Patrick  Galloway,  the  royal  chaplain,  pleaded  the  caose  of  the 
ministers,  and  undertook  to  be  answerable  for  their  conduot,  the  prayer  was 
granted,  and  the  time  of  meeting  fixed  for  the  25th  of  November.  On  leaving 
&L  Andrew's,  the  king  went  to  Glasgow,  aod  after  enjoying  the  diversion  of 
hooting  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  went  by  the  way  of  Sanquhar  to  Dumfries, 
where  be  remained  some  days,  and  on  the  6th  of  August  orossed  the  river  Bsk 
into  Cumberland ;  from  whence  he  proceeded  through  Westmoreland,  Lanca- 
shire, and  Cheshire,  to  London,  which  oapital  he  entered  on  the  16th  of  Sep* 
tember. 

This  journey  was  productive  of  a  measure  which  excited  as  much  uneasi- 
ness in  England,  as  toe  late  proceedings  of  the  king  had  done  in  Scotland.  In 
coming  throogh  Lancashire,  a  county  which  abounded  in  Roman  Catholics, 
James  was  informed  that  nombers  of  that  persuasion  were  very  much  preju- 
diced against  the  established  church,  by  the  rigorous  conduot  of  the  magistrates 
aod  clergy, 'in  prohibiting  all  kinds  of  recreation  on  Sundays.  Upon  this  a 
roval  declaration  was  issoed,  allowing  the  people,  after  divine  service,  to 
amuse  themselves  io  dancing,  archery,  vaulting,  and  other  lawful  sports.  To 
prevent  the  abuse  of  this  liberty,  however,  the  indulgence  was  guarded  by  cer- 
tain restrictions,  particularly  in  not  allowing  any  persons  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  but  such  as  and  attended  the  public  worship  of  the  church. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  book  of  sports,  as  It  was  called,  gave  great  offence, 
acd  the  parochial  ministers  throughout  the  kingdom  were  so  much  alarmed  by 
it,  that  many  of  them  began  to  run  into  an  opposite  extreme,  and  to  enforce 
from  the  pulpit  the  indispensable  obligation  of  keeping  the  Lord's  day  with 
the  same  strictness  that  distinguished  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  among  the 
ancient  Jews.  But  the  more  serious  oonsoquenoes  of  this  declaration  were 
reserved  for  the  ensuing  reign. 

At  the  end  of  November,  the  assembly  in  Scotland  met  for  a  consideration 
of  the  articles  proposed  by  the  king;  but  though  the  ministers  had  promised  to 
come  to  a  determination  on  the  several  points,  they  now  demanded  a  farther 
delay,  and  the  convention  of  another  meeting.  When  the  king  was  informed  of 
their  conduct,  he  sent  down  a  peremptory  order  for  the  observance  of  Christ* 
mas,  then  approaching,  and  at  the  same  time  directed  that  those  ministers 
who  disobeyed  the  injunction  should  be  deprived  of  their  stipends.  This  had 
its  effect,  and,  to  preserve  their  incomes,  most  of  the  dissidents  outwardly 
complied.  To  follow  op  the  advantage,  another  general  assembly  was  con- 
vened, on  the  36th  of  August,  1618,  at  Perth,  where,  doubtless  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  same  principle,  the  articles  were  confirmed;  but  the  injunction 
for  reading  them  in  all  the  parish  churches  throughout  the  kingdom,  was  very 
partially  obeyed. 

While  the  king  was  thus  embroiling  himself  with  his  northern  subjects,  ho 
atained  bis  reputation  deeply  by  a  monstrous  act  of  cruelty,  io  causing  the 
Illustrious  Raleigh  to  be  pnt  to  death,  pursuant  to  the  sentence  that  had  been 
panned  upon  him  fifteen  years  before ;  but  whioh  was  virtually  remitted  by 
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bis  liberation  from  prison,  and  by  bis  hating  been  entreated  wilb  n  royal 
mission,  that  gave  him  a  power  of  life  and  death  over  those  wl 
manded.  What  rendered  the  conduct  of  James  still  more  odious  in 
was,  the  circumstance  of  his  suffering  himself  to  be  overawed  bj  ant 
of  the  court  of  Spain,  whose  resentment  Raleigh  had  incurred  by 
an  expedition  to  the  neighbourhood  of  their  western  settlements. 

Another  instance  in  which  the  British  monarch  shewed  h~ 
want  of  consistency  at  this  period,  was,  in  sending  representative*  to  the  fW* 
byterian  and  Calvinistio  synod  of  Dordt,  while  in  bis  own  coenatry  be  mas 
strenuously  endeavouring  to  sopport  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy,  o  eo> 
scribed  form  of  prayer,  and  a  literal  confession  of  faith. 

At  the  beginning  of  1619,  queen  Anne  died  of  a  lingering  dieocdcr  at 
ton  Court,  and  was  buried  tn  Westminster  Abbey.    She  was  a  wo 
violent  passions,  vindictive,  and  ambitious ;  so  that  her  death  noes  not 
to  have  much  affected  either  the  king  or  the  people. 

The  remainder  of  this  reign  exhibited  nothing  but  profligacy  In  the 
ment,  and  discontent  in  both  nations.  In  Scotland,  the  minds  of  the 
were  so  much  set  against  the  changes  introduced  into  the  divine  worabip, 
numbers  forsook  the  churches,  and  frequented  conventicle*  in  the 
and  other  secret  places,  where  the  religious  service  was  conducted  cneriry  H 
laymen.  In  England,  the  public  resentment  was  more  justly  directed  ngi— r 
the  political  measures  of  the  monarch,  and  the  extravagance  of  las  oonrt.  hoc 
particularly  the  overbearing  arrogance  of  the  king's  special  favourite,  Ctin 
Villiers,  successively  earl,  marquis,  and  duke  of  Bockingbai 
various  causes  of  domestic  vexation  and  contention,  the  mind  of  J] 
disturbed  by  a  circumstance  which  threatened  to  involve  him  in 
The  states  of  Bohemia  having  chosen  Frederic,  the  elector  palatine  of  uW 
Rhine,  to  fill  the  vacant  throne  in  opposition  to  Ferdinand  of 
claimed  it  by  hereditary  right ;  a  general  expectation  prevailed 
Protestant  powers,  that  the  king  of  Great  Britain  would  sopport  tne 
sions  of  his  son-in-law.  But  James  soon  undeceived  those  who  bad 
such  an  erroneous  idea  of  bis  character.  He  bated  elective 
repugnant  to  his  darling  notion  of  the  divine  right  of  kings ; 
the  conduct  of  Frederic  in  accepting  the  proffered  dignity  without 
consent ;  besides  which,  he  had  a  natural  aversion  to  war,  and,  tn 
he  was  at  this  very  time  negotiating  a  marriage  between  prince 
the  infanta  of  Spaio.  On  all  these  accounts  be  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
of  honour  and  the  voice  of  his  subjects  ;  io  consequence  of  which  t 
monarch  was  not  only  driven  out  of  his  acquired  dominion*  bnt  also 
paternal  estate,  and  became  a  pensioner  of  Holland.  It  would  be 
able  to  suppose  that  king  James  was  unmoved  by  the  calamitous 
of  his  daughter  and  her  family  ;  but  he  cannot  be  cleared  from  the 
having  cruelly  neglected  to  employ  the  ample  means  which  be 
defending  their  native  rights,  when  unjustly  attacked  by  the  « 
spirit  of  the  people  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  king;  for  while  in 
land,  as  well  as  In  England,  the  most  liberal  grants  were  made  to  esjaose  ban 
to  recover  the  Palatinate,  the  only  use  be  made  of  the  money,  was  to  eend 
ambassadors  to  oegociate  at  the  imperial  court,  where  they  were  treated  wna 
such  contempt,  that  the  very  players  were  encouraged  to  ridionlc  the 
monarch  upon  the  stage.  Yet  so  little  sensible  was  be  of  the  detrradasi 
which  he  bad  exposed  himself,  that,  on  the  contrary,  be  persevered  in  baa 
tlons  to  bring  about  the  matrimonial  alliance  with  Spain ;  and  at  mat 
sented  to  let  tho  prince  and  Buckingham  visit  Madrid,  for  tne 
hastening  the  union.  They  set  out  at  the  end  of  February,  1033, 
through  France,  reached  the  Spanish  court  in  safety,  oa  the  17th  of 

after  remaining  there  nearly  the  whole  of  the  summer  without  _     

accomplish  the  object  of  their  joorney,  they  returned  by  sea,  and  on  the  5m  of 
October  landed  at  Portsmouth.     Notwithstanding  this,  the  nej 

on  till  the  particulars  were  communicated  to  the  parliament, 

the  l&ib  of  February,  1034,  when  a  joint  address  «u  preaentod  to  the  tat 
by  both  booses,  advising  him  to  discontinue  the  treaty  began  with  Sam 
areli  am  the  restitailoo  of  the  Palatinate,  as  for  the  marriage.    At  the 
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tint,  they  voted  «  subsidy  for  the  prosecution  of  a  war  with  Spain,  the  proa* 
peet  of  whiob  raptare  occasioned  a  general  joy  in  London,  and  throughout 
the  kingdom ;  bat  though  the  grant  was  largo*  only  six  thousand  men  were 
seat  over  to  Holland,  to  serve  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
who  took  an  active  part  in  favour  of  the  elector  palatine. 

Meanwhile  a  negotiation  was  entered  into  for  a  nserriage  between  the  prince 
of  Wales  and  Henrietta  Maria*  sister  of  Louis  XIII.  of  France.  But  during 
the  progress  of  the  treaty,  and  while  the  dispensation  from  Rome  was  ex- 
pected, king  James  was  seised  with  a  tertian  ague,  occasioned  or  increased 
by  the  grief  he  felt  at  the  loss  of  two  noble  relatives,  the  duke  of  Lenox  and 
Richmond,  and  the  marquis  of  Hamilton.  The  former  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed  oo  the  16th  of  February,  1026,  and  before  the  king  could  recover  from 
the  shock  produced  bv  the  intelligence,  he  was  apprised  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  marquis ;  oo  whieh  he  said,  ••  If  the  branches  are  cut  down,  the  stock  can- 
not stand  long  after."  The  prediction  proved  true,  for  oo  Sonday,  the  37th  of 
March,  about  noon,  be  breathed  bis  last,  at  the  palace  of  Theobalds,  in  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  over  Scotland  fifty-eight,  and  over 
Gotland  twenty-two  years. 

The  character  of  this  monarch  has  been  variously  drawn,  according  to  the 
peculiar  bias  of  the  writers  who  have  narrated  the  history  of  bis  reign*  la 
his  own  time  it  was  the  fashion  to  compare  him  to  Solomon  for  wisdom  and 
moderation.  But  were  we  to  credit  modern  authorities,  his  learning  was 
mere  pedantry,  and  be  only  wanted  courage  to  have  equalled  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  tyranny.  Between  such  opposite  estimates,  the  truth  perhaps  may 
be  found.  That  James  was  fond  of  displaying  his  acoteness  aa  a  dialectician 
and  coutrovertist,  Is  certain ;  bot  this  must  be  ascribed  to  hie  education,  and 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Yet  were  his  talents  far  from  being  despicable ; 
for  souse  of  his  Latin  verses,  particularly  those  which  he  wrote  at  the  obser- 
vatory of  Tycho  Brabe,  when  he  went  to  Denmark  for  his  bride,  eiinee  botk 
judgment  and  taste.    Unfortunately,  however,  the  literary  as  well  ae  the 

Swml  reputation  of  the  royal  author  has  suffered  bv  a  strange  admixture  of 
posite  qualities ;  so  that,  if  be  gained  credit  by  bis  Basilieon  Doron  and 
<~».*er  works,  bo  became  ridiculous  by  his  treatise  on  Demooology  and  bia 
Counterblast  to  Tobacco.  The  love  of  peace,  oa  whiob  he  prided  himself, 
though  it  enriched  his  subjects,  was  no  virtue  in  the  king,  who  became  an  ob- 
ject of  general  contempt,  by  his  want  of  spirit  to  resent  the  insults  which  he 
repeatedly  received  from  the  potentates  with  whom  be  was  ambitious  of  form- 
ing an  alliance.  In  his  disposition  he  was  generous;  but  his  favours  were  ill 
bestowed,  so  that,  instead  of  procuring  respect  by  his  liberality,  be  only  incur- 
red public  reproach,  and  experienced  the  mortification  of  private  ingratitude. 
The  person  of  James  was  altogether  clumsy,  and  his  countenance  exhibited  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  beauty  for  which  his  parents  were  celebrated.  Neither 
acre  these  deficiencies  in  his  external  appearance  atoned  for  by  graceful- 
ness of  manners.  On  tbc  contrary,  he  delighted  in  vulgar  language  and 
low  familiarities,  which  created  as  much  disgust  among  bis  subjects,  as  his 
political  conduct  rendered  him  contemptible  in  the  estimation  of  foreign  states. 
Notwithstanding  these  blemishes,  James  is  entitled  to  considerable  respect  aa 
a  scholar,  and  a  patron  of  learning;  nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  if  he  waa  some- 
times inclined  to  stretch  the  prerogative  beyond  its  due  bounds,  his  predecessor 
did  the  same  to  a  much  greater  extent,  without  having  the  same  excuse  for  her 
conduct.  The  difference  between  them  lay  in  this,  that  Elisabeth  secured  the 
affection  of  the  people,  by  making  them  believe  that  she  consulted  their  wishes 
in  every  thing ;  while  James  acted  as  if  ho  thought  the  popular  opinion  un- 
worthy of  bis  attention ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  lost  their  regard. 
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Upon  the  death  of  king  James,  his  only  surviving  son,  Chaffee 
Wales,  was  proclaimed  first  at  Theobalds,  and  next  In  Load—.  He 
in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  aye ;  bot  though  be  had  been  educated  by 
tanieal  tutors,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  gravity  of  bis 
evinced  a  marked  dislike  to  the  people  of  that  persuasion,  on  wl 
be  was  made  to  feel  their  resentment  at  the  very  conMaeeeeeaeat 
His  marriage  with  the  princess  Henrietta  Maria  of  France 
duced  some  relaxations  of  the  penal  statutes  against  the  prosenaecs  ef 
Romish  religion :  but  though  the  indulgence  was  limited  agreeable  t»  ant 
articles  of  the  treaty  between  the  two  courts,  the  first  step  adapted  by  the  ant- 
liament  was  to  demand  of  the  king  the  enforcement  of  the  lawn  ia  afl  sbtr 
rigour  against  popery.  Ungracious  as  this  requisition  was  at 
young  monarch  took  it  in  good  part,  and  said,  that  be  was  very  glad  ia 
zeal  of  the  two  booses  for  religion,  and  that  he  would  readily  ana 
them  in  any  reasonable  plan  to  promote  that  object:  bat  when  the 
commons  went  farther,  and  proceeded  to  call  Dr.  Monatagae,  the  king's 
lain,  to  their  bar,  for  publishing  a  defence  of  the  Aruaiaian  doeu — 
majesty  felt  offended,  and  considered  it  as  an  unwarrantable  attack, 
prerogative. 

As  the  nation  had  but  just  embarked  In  a  war  for  the  lecetmy 
tinate,  the  king  thought  that  it  became  the  parliament,  instead  af 
thorny  points  of  theological  controversy,  to  direct  their  priatary 
concern  which  was  of  general  interest,  and  of  their  own  advisieg. 
indeed  pass  a  vote  for  two  subsidies ;  bot  the  grant  was  ii 
purpose,  and  the  exchequer  was  completely  exhausted.    Saab 
spicioos  state  of  things,  when,  In  consequence  of  the  violence  af  the 
then  raging  in  the  metropolis,  the  parliament  adjonrned  to  Oxford. 
4th  of  August,  the  two  bouses  having  assembled  in  the  great 
Church,  were  again  reminded  by  the  king  of  the  necessity  af  bin 
the  impossibility  of  prosecuting  the  war  without  ample  supplies, 
mons,  however,  on  returning  to  their  own  bouse,  instead  of  labia 
sideration  the  matter  for  whioh  they  bad  been  called  together,  rtsam 

1'eet  of  grievances,  and  particularly  the  toleration  of  popery.  Upon 
ting  returned  the  petition  which  had  before  been  sent  to  bins,  wish 
answers  to  the  several  points  stated  therein,  and  giving  bis  pledge 
would  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  remedy  the  evils  of  wbscb  they 
plained.  It  might  have  been  expected  after  this,  that  the  legislative  and 
cutive  branches  would  have  gone  on  in  unison.  Bot  this  wax  eat  the  caw. 
for  the  commons,  regardless  of  the  royal  promise,  oame  to  a  rcsoJatiea  that  it  >> 
gion  should  have  the  first  place  in  their  debates,  next  the  kiagdeaVs  safety 
and  lastly  the  supplies.  In  this  spirit  the  popular  party,  who  coastiiated  taw 
majority  of  the  lower  bouse,  entered  upon  aa  Inquiry  into  the  coadect  af  nW 
duke  of  Buckingham;  upon  which,  the  king,  perceiving  that  be  bad  aa 
of  succeeding  in  his  object,  and  that  in  fact  all  bis  measures  flat  the 
paign  were  completely  broken  by  the  predominant  faction,  came  wj 
determination  of  dissolving  the  parliament.  The  commons  having 
nation  of  his  design,  immediately  prepared  and  passed  a  declaration,  ia 
after  professing  their  unshaken  loyalty,  they  asserted  that  their  only  ai 
In  a  legal  way  to  discover  and  reform  the  abases  and  grievances  of  the 
and  state,  and  to  afford  all  necessary  supply  to  his  majesty,  apoa  fab 
and  other  just  occasions  and  designs. 
It  being  now  evident  that  no  subsidies  would  be  granted,  Charles, 

unacquainted  with  the  art  of  government,  dissolved  •'the  psiliamnel, 

in  the  whole  bad  not  sat  Uf  do  business  above  three  weeks.    Notwithetaaew*; 
this,  the  preparations  for  the  war  went  on,  and  the  dnke  af  Beeki 
was  sent  to  Holland  to  negotiate  a  league  with  that  republic  again** 
In  the  mean  time  recourse  was  had  to  the  expedient  of  a  forced 
which  purpose  letters  under  the  privy  seal  were  directed  te  the 
of  the  several  counties,  calling  apoa  them  for  a  return  of  Urn 
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persons  as  were  able  and  willing  to  Tarnish  tbe  kins;  with  owner  for  Ms  neces- 
sities.  Though  this  measure  was  sot  withoot  precedent,  in  the  present 
instance  it  only  tended  to  increase  popular  discontent,  and  was  far  enough 
from  answering  tbe  end  for  which  it  was  adopted.  An  armament  indeed 
was  equipped,  and  sailed  at  the  beginning  of  October,  with  the  intention  of 
attacking  the  plat*  fleet  in  tbe  bay  of  Cadia;  hot  alter  landing  the  troops, 
and  plundering  some  villages,  the  whole  were  reimbarked,  and  the  ships 
returned  to  England.  The  failure  of  this  expedition  inflamed  the  people 
still  more  against  tbe  court;  bnt  their  indignation  was  chiefly  levelled  at 
Buckingham,  who  was  considered  as  the  sole  contriver  and  director  of  the 
disastrous  project.  The  king  being  now  wholly  without  money,  sod  con- 
sequently unable  to  carry  on  the  war,  sommoned  another  parliament  to  meet 
oo  the  6th  of  February ;  four  days  previous  to  which,  tbe  ceremony  of  tbe 
coronation  was  performed  In  Westminster  Abbey.  As  soon  as  the  new  par- 
liament assembled,  it  was  obvious  that  the  same  spirit  prevailed  among  the 
commons  that  had  been  displayed  by  their  predecessors.  Instead  of  pro- 
ceeding immediately  to  a  f  rant  of  supplies,  they  began  to  appoint  committees 
for  the  examination  of  grievances,  amongst  which  were  reckoned  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  fleet,  the  retention  of  evil  counsellors  about  tbe  king,  inno- 
vations In  religion,  and  the  misapplication  of  tbe  sobsidles  whiob  had  beer 
already  voted  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate.  After  moch  intreaty  on  the 
ooe  side,  and  many  remonstrances  on  tbe  other,  three  subsidies  were  voted, 
tbe  total  amount  of  which  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
poonds,  a  sum  too  contemptible  either  to  annoy  tbe  enemy  or  to  defend  the 
nation. 

While  the  commons  were  thus  exposing  their  sovereign  to  the  ridicule  of 
foreign  powers,  they  exerted  their  otmost  efforts  to  weaken  blm  at  home. 
Accordingly,  they  oommenccd  an  impeaohment  of  tbe  duke  of  Buckingham, 
but  on  charges  of  such  an  equivocal  description,  that,  if  proved,  they  would 
hardly  have  justified  the  virulence  with  which  he  was  pursued.  Uoforto- 
knately  for  Charles,  ne  made  the  oause  of  tbe  favourite  his  own,  and  ventured 
no  encounter  the  ill  will  of  his  subjects,  rather  than  give  op  a  minion  who 
I  possessed  no  merit  that  entitled  him  to  tbe  royal  protection  ana  esteem.  Had 
the  king  suffered  the  parliament  to  go  oo  io  their  own  way,  or  bad  the  duko 
prudently  retired  from  poblic  life,  the  ardoor  of  tbe  commons  woold  in  all 
probability  have  abated,  and  tbe  differences  been  compromised.  Bot  the 
obstinacy  of  the  monarch,  and  tbe  pride  of  Buckingham,  produced  fatal  effects. 
During  the  beat  of  the  contest,  Digges  and  Bitot,  the  two  most  active  and 
inveterate  leaders  of  the  prosecution,  were  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  on 
tbe  charge  of  having  uttered  speeches  derogatory  to  tbe  royal  person  and 
dignity. 

At  tbe  same  time,  an  infringement  of  tbe  privileges  of  tbe  upper  boose  was 
committed,  io  the  arrest  of  the  earl  of  Arundel  for  espousios;  his  son  to  the 
daughter  of  tbe  late  duke  of  Lenox,  whiob  lady  the  king  had  intended  to  be 
tbe  wife  of  lord  Lorn,  eldest  son  of  tbe  earl  of  Argyle.  The  peers  upon  this 
drew  up  a  remonstrance,  in  which  they  asserted  it  as  their  indcfeasable  right, 
that  sons  of  their  members  should  be  imprisoned  without  their  order,  except 
for  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  tbe  public  peace.  The  monarch  upon  this 
deemed  it  prudent  to  relax,  and  the  earl  of  Arundel  was  liberated.  Happy 
woold  it  have  been  for  Charles  and  the  public  tranquillity,  bad  be  descended 
a  step  or  two  lower,  and  effected,  by  conciliation,  a  union  with  tbe  other 
branch  of  the  legislature.  But  the  breaob  with  the  commons  was  not  so 
easily  closed,  where  both  sides  appeared  resolute ;  one  in  maintaining,  and 
tbe  other  in  encroaching  upon,  the  prerogative.  It  was  now  obvious  that  the 
resistance  of  the  king  to  tbe  popular  will  only  increased  the  strength  and 
confidence  of  bis  opponents.  The  legal  sources  of  supply  being  cut  off, 
various  methods  were  devised  to  raise  the  mooey  necessary  to  meet  the  pub- 
lic expenditure.  Among  these,  was  the  institution  of  a  commission,  enabling 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  porohase  an  exemption  from  penalties  and  forfeitures, 
not  only  of  such  as  were  already  incorrect,  but  sucb  as  might  hereafter  arise. 
This  measure  gave  extraordinary  offence  to  those  sealots,  who  would  have  bad 
tbe  laws  against  popery  rather  multiplied  than  abated. 
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Another  scheme  wu,  that  of  laying  an  impost  open  the 
maritime  counties,  under  the  pretext  of  pro? iding  a  sofieieni 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Lastly,  the  privy  council 
enforcement  of  the  payment  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  opoo  all 
meroe  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  addition  to  these  exeetioau 
polsory  loan  was  demanded ;  and  as  tho  corporation  of 
grant  the  required  sum  of  one  hundred  thoosand  pounds,  the  city 
to  equip  twenty  ships,  or  pay  a  sum  equivalent  to  that  porpoor. 
executive  government  was  employed  in  these  vexatious  proccedinga.  the 
of  Denmark,  who  had  embarked  in  the  war  for  the  recovery  of  tae  _ 
with  a  promise  of  assistance  from  England,  was  totally  defeated  by  taw 
rial  general  count  Tilly.  Urgent  application  was  in 
Charles  for  a  supply  to  assist  his  ancle,  the  Danish 
stated,  most  otherwise  submit  to  such  terms  of  peace  as  the 
dictate.  Io  this  exigency,  the  British  cabinet,  which  was  already 
embarrassed,  and  driven  to  the  utmost  extremity,  demanded  a 
from  all  subjects,  accordingly  as  each  had  been  assessed  In  taw  last 
These  expedients,  however,  failed  to  produce  any  favourable  d 
state  of  affairs.  On  the  contrary,  the  prospect  of  things  abroad 
rate ;  the  people  at  home  were  universally  dissatisfied ;  and  to  agxrwvaav  m* 
evil,  the  king  became  suddenly  embroiled  in  a  dispute  with  Frame.  TW 
cause  of  this  contest  has  never  been  clearly  explained ;  bat  it  is  cesssneart 
attributed  to  the  conduct  of  the  qoeen's  domestics,  who  behaved  fas  saca  » 
manner,  that  they  were  all  sent  out  of  the  kingdom.  This  provoked  la*  r*» 
sentment  of  the  French  coort,  and  as  a  virulent  animosity  already 
between  Richelieu  and  Buckingham,  who  directed  the  eonjtctta  of  the 
tive  nations,  a  rupture  ensued,  and  thus  England,  without  the  means  of  < 
bating  one  enemy,  was  all  at  once  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  three 
midable  potentates  in  Europe.  As  the  Huguenots,  or  Protectants, 
in  arms  throughout  France,  and  particularly  at  Roohelle,  which, 
besieged,  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  fleet  and  an  army,  under  the 
the  duke  of  Bucki ogham,  to  their  relief.  The  armament  accordingly 
the  magistrates  of  Rocbelle  declined  the  proffered  aid,  from  an 

probably,  that  some  sinister  design  was  intended.   Upon  Ibis  dii    „ w . „ 

the  duke  directed  his  course  against  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  the  garrisea)  of  wa«ra 
made  such  a  defence,  that  the  English  were  obliged  to  retire  with  great  hat* 
Buckingham,  cooscioos  that  be  had  rendered  himself  still  more  ampopoJat  it 
this  disgraceful  enterprise,  persuaded  his  master  to  call  another  periaameaa. 
thinking  that  the  recommendation  of  suoh  a  measure  would  abafte,  is  same 
degree,  the  public  resentment  In  the  same  spirit  of  conciliatory  noney.  tW 
court  thought  proper  to  release  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  iespnseaee'  ft> 
opposing  the  measures  of  government 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1028,  the  parliament  assembled,  when  tee  oassmena 
began,  as  before,  with  investigating  the  poblic  abases,  or  grievances,  a  aan*- 
ment  of  which  they  laid  before  the  king,  in  firm,  hot  respectful  laagwage.  H>* 
majesty  replied  in  more  condescending  terms  than  he  bad  hitherto  weed ;  eat 
thus  there  appeared  a  fair  prospect  of  a  restoration  of  that  harsnony.  whjcs 
had  been  so  long  desired  by  every  well-wisher  of  his  country.  Still  the 
of  jcaloosy  was  not  aliased ;  and  thoogh  this  parliament  seemed 
to  meet  the  royal  wishes  than  those  which  preceded  it,  the  grant  of 
was  withheld  till  the  personal  freedom  of  the  subject  was  secured.  For  xau 
purpose,  the  commons  prepared  a  bill,  in  which,  under  the  rtrnosnJi 
a  Petition  of  Rights,  they  stated  the  recent  violations  of  the  ancJean 
of  the  realm,  and  required  from  the  king  a  declaration  that  the  procec 
therein  explicitly  detailed  were  repugnant  to  the  laws,  and  shook!  not 
after  be  drawn  into  precedent  Having  completed  this  important  iestn 
whieh  was  to  aervc  as  a  new  charter  or  public  liberty,  the  Cramers  of  it 
apon  the  lords  for  their  concurrence  in  the  measure.  Such,  however,  waj 
infloence  of  the  king  in  the  house  of  peers,  that  various  expedients  were 
rested  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  petition,  and  to  annul  it  altogether. 
tneeommons  were  not  to  be  diverted  from  their  course.  1* 
promised  tosopply  the  wants  of  the  state  by  liberal  grants,  the 
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petition,  and  an  assent  to  the  articles  contained  therein,  wm  made  to  express 
condition  for  the  posting  of  the  subsidies.  At  length  the  lords  nod  the  sove- 
reign finding  resistance  fruitless,  and  that  no  artifices  could  elode  the  vigilance 
•f  the  patriotic  party,  yielded  to  necessity,  and  the  petition  of  rights  received 
the  royal  sanction  in  doe  form,  as  an  act  of  parliament. 

Great  rejoicings  took  place  upon  this  happy  termination  of  the  dispute;  the 
subsidies  were  granted  without  farther  impediment,  and  the  session  closed  in 
apparent  concord. 

Rocbelle  being  now  vigorously  pressed  by  the  king  of  France,  it  was  re- 
solved to  make  an  effort  for  its  relief.  Accordingly,  a  formidable  armament 
was  equipped  at  Portsmouth,  the  command  of  which  was  again  given  to  the 
duke  of  Buckingham ;  but  while  preparing  for  embarkation,  be  was  assassinated 
by  a  discontented  lieutenant,  named  Felton,  who  gloried  in  the  deed  as  a  ser- 
vice rendered  to  his  country  ;  nor  were  there  wanting  persons  to  admire  his 
conduct,  and  the  fortitude  which  he  displayed  at  his  execution*  This  catas- 
trophe did  not  hinder  the  departure  of  the  fleet ;  but  the  French  government 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  taken  such  preparations,  that  the  expedition  returned 
without  effecting  any  thing,  and  soon  after  the  place  was  taken. 

At  the  opening  of  the  parliamentary  session  in  January,  1098-0,  the  king 
strenuously  urged  the  commons  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  sup- 
ply ;  particularly  the  bill  for  tonnage  and  poundage.  But  instead  of  devot- 
ing their  attention  to  those  matters  which  belonged  to  them,  they  began  with 
inquiring  into  the  state  of  religious  opinions,  and  to  complain  of  the  progress 
of  Arminianism.  Under  the  influence  of  this  fanatical  spirit,  they  petitioned, 
or  rather  demanded,  of  the  king  to  appoint  a  fast,  for  the  purpose  of  intreating 
the  divine  favour  towards  the  reformed  churches.  Charles,  though  he  granted 
their  reqoest,  could  not  help  reproving  them  for  their  hypocrisy.  He  said, 
that  the  custom  of  fasting  every  session  was  an  innovation  of  recent  date ; 
and  that,  as  for  the  defence  of  the  reformed  eburches  abroad,  he  was  of  opi- 
nion that  fighting  would  do  them  more  good  than  fasting. 

In  yielding  to  the  wish  of  the  commons,  Charles  thought  he  should  bring 
<n*tn  to  n  com  pliable  humour;  but  be  was  mistaken,  for  they  were  deaf  to  his 
-  reiterated  demands,  and  refused  to  vote  any  supplies  until  they  bad  purged 
the  church  of  wbat  they  termed  false  doctrine  and  superstition.  The  king 
bciog  thus  driven  to  necessity,  caused  the  officers  of  the  revenoe  to  exact  the 
duties  called  tonnage  and  poundage,  without  the  oonsent  of  parliament  This 
m  as  the  very  thing  which  the  refractory  party  wanted,  and  immediately  they 
left  off  considering  the  sobjeet  of  religion,  to  complain  of  the  arbitrary  conduct 
of  the  crown.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  monarch  first  prorogued,  and 
next  dissolved  the  parliament.  But  when  the  speaker  of  the  bouse  of  com- 
mons was  about  to  quit  the  chair,  in  obedience  to  the  royal  authority,  an 
uproar  arose,  and  some  of  the  more  violent  members  forcibly  held  him  in  his 
seat,  while  the  majority  passed  a  protest,  on  the  plea  of  religious  and  civil 
grievances.  For  this  outrage,  warrants  were  issued  against  the  persons  who 
had  been  most  active  in  the  business,  and  four  of  them  were  sent  to  the 
Tower/ 

In  consequence  of  these  internal  differences,  Charles  was  obliged  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  France,  which  was  soon  followed  by  ooe  with  Spain.  Being 
thus  released  from  a  disgraceful  war,  be  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  situation 
of  his  brother-in-law,  the  elector  palatine.  Accordingly,  be  despatched  sir 
Robert  Anstrother  on  an  embassy  to  Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of  prevailing 
with  the  emperor  to  restore  the  exiled  prince  to  his  hereditary  estates.  The 
imperial  cabinet,  however,  ncted  so  evasively,  that  it  was  evident  no  justice 
could  be  expected.  On  this  the  ambassador  returned  borne,  and  Charles 
then  entered  into  a  secret  negotiation  with  Gustavus  Adolpbus,  king  of  Swe- 
den, who  had  declared  his  intention  of  relieving  the  Protestants  of  Oermanjr 
from  the  oppression  under  which  they  laboured.  That  prince  was  then  in 
Poland,  and  engaged  in  besieging  Warsaw;  to  which  place  the  English 
monarch  sent  an  envoy  extraordinary  with  the  order  of  the  garter.  At  the 
same  time,  a  commission  was  given  to  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  to  raise  six 
thousand  men  in  Scotland,  who  were  to  act  with  the  Swedish  army.  Te  sup- 
port these  demands,  the  duty  on  wines  imported  into  Scotland  was  appro- 
2^  At 
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priatcd ;  besides  which,  the  kin;,  by  the  advice  of  the 
vived  an  obsolete  law,  whereby  all  young  persoos  of  quality. 

Sounds  a  year  landed  estate,  were  required  to  take  op  the  bow. 
ood.  By  these  means,  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  was  enabled  to 
the  troops,  and  a  train  of  artillery,  in  Jul;,  1631.  These  an&ttsnriea 
more  acceptable  to  Gustavo  s,  as  they  brought  with  them  three  amanh 
sand  dollars;  but  after  displa>ing  great  courage, and  penetrating 
palatinate,  a  pestilence  broke  out  io  the  army,  which  so  rednccd  Ha 
that  the  marquis  returned  home,  and  the  death  of  the  king  of  Swi 
battle  of  Lutnen,  on  the  6th  of  November,  pot  an  end  to  the  ex\ 
unfortunate  elector  was  so  affected  by  this  loss,  that  at  the  efose  of 
month  he  died  of  grief,  leaving  bis  widow  with  a  large  family,  te> 
tion  of  her  brother,  who  sent  over  the  earl  of  Arundel  to  conduct  her  w. 
land ;  but  she  declined  the  invitation,  and  ohose  to  temain  in  Hottaeel 
For  the  first  seven  years  of  this  reign,  the  Scottish  history  is  eml 
barren  of  incident ;  nothing  of  moment  being  recorded,  except  the 
made  by  the  ministers  to  procure  the  abolition  of  the  articles  of  Perth. 
which  they  failed.  Finding,  therefore,  the  king  immoveably  fixed  ia 
principles  as  his  father,  the  Presbyterian  clergy  had  recourse  tootf 
for  carrying  their  object  The  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  ferment 
England,  favoured  the  designs  of  these  zealous  opponents  of  prelacy.  TVrt 
held  frequent  assemblies,  and  took  incredible  pains  in  preaching;  against  ear- 
monies  and  forms  of  prayer ;  by  which  means  the  body  of  the  peepsc.  e»*r- 
cially  in  the  western  parts  of  the  kingdom,  became  so  infa tooted  oa  to  ttat 
it  lawful  to  oppose  anticbristian  institutions  by  force,  and  that  ia  seen  com 
private  persons  were  released  from  all  obedience  to  the  civil  aothority.  Jm 
many  of  the  nobility  gave  encouragement  to  this  dangeroae  doihsm.ani 
promised  the  ministers  to  ose  their  efforts  for  the  suppression)  of  enmeaaer? 
not  out  of  regard  to  religion,  but  to  gain  by  the  spoil. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  country,  when  Charles,  at  the  bejrjausnnr.  of  MSI. 
deeming  it  expedient  that  he  shoold  be  crowned  king  of  Scotland, 
council  at  Edinburgh  for  the  regalia,  intending  to  have  the  ceremony 
nixed  at  Westminster.    In  answer  to  this  application,  the  nobles 
it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  realm,  to  sneer  the 
of  Scotland  to  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom ;  but  that,  if  his  majesty  wee*: 
be  pleased  to  receive  it  in  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  be  shoold  lad  has  snajtrt* 
of  that  nation  as  loyal  as  those  of  England.    Upon  this,  the  kins;  resell  i<  a» 
visit  Scotland,  and.  on  the  18th  of  Jane,  he  was  crowned  with  greet  sntre* 
dour  at  Holy  rood  bouse ;  where,  soon  after,  be  called  a  partis  mini,  whet 
passed  several  acts  without  opposition  or  debate.    As  tl 
which  he  bad  more  at  heart  than  the  onion  of  his  kingdoms  ia 
form  of  worship,  he  directed  his  favourite  divine,  bishop  Land,  In 
ference  with  the  Scottish  prelates  on  the  subject;  the  eoeeeqeenee  of 
was,  that  the  latter  received  orders  to  prepare  a  liturgy  and  book  of' 
lor  the  use  of  their  church.    Having  thus,  as  he  thought,  laid  the 
of  a  perfect  agreement  in  religions  matters  between  the  two  natinaa.  CWWi 
left  Edinburgh  on  the  last  day  of  August,  and  arrived  ia  London  aaant  the 
middle  of  the  following  month.    But  thoogji  this  journey  nsmrded  gnat 
pleasure  to  the  king,  he  was  soon  undeceived  in  the  cooAdeoce  whit 
formed  of  being  able  to  reduce  his  dominions  to  the  same  order  of 
worship.    Immediately  after  bis  arrival  in  Scotland,  the  ministers 
n  memorial  against  the  prelatical  form  of  church  goveromenU  wbtee  tarj 
Intended  to  lay  before  the  king  and  parliament.    In  the  mean  tame,  hnnsm. 
the  instrument  was  privately  delivered  to  the  earl  of  Rotaea,  wan  has  a 
before  the  sovereign ;  wheo  his  majesty  became  so  irritated  at  tee 
of  the  language,  that  he  exclaimed,  M  No  more  of  this,  my  lord,  I 
you."    The  earl  then  returned  the  memorial  to  the  parties  who 

seribed  it,  and  upon  consultation  it  was  suppressed.    Nothing  men  _ 

on  the  sobjeot,  till  the  following  year,  when  it  was  discovered  that  lard  Bel 
merino  was  not  only  concerned  in  framing  the  obnoxious  petition,  bet  mat  a* 
was  then  privately  engneed  in  promoting  another  to  the  same  elect.  On  this,  it 
was  resolved  to  impeach  him  upon  the  old  statute  against  Irariaf  mntiaj  or 
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the  sowing  of  disaffection  among  the  king's  subject*.  Parsvant  to  this  law, 
le  was  found  guilty,  and  reoeived  judgment  of  death ;  bot  the  sentenoe  was 
remitted.  This  imprudent  prosecution,  however,  was  productive  of  serious 
effects,  for  it  alienated  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  government,  and 
:reated  such  jealoasy  among  the  nobles,  that  some  of  the  leading  families  in 
the  nation  took  the  part  of  the  violent  Presbyterians  against  the  bishcpt, 
inder  the  impression,  that  they  were  the  instigators  of  the  impeachment, 
knottier  circumstance  which  occurred  at  this  period,  served  to  increase  the 
tpirit  of  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  crown.  This  was  the  appointment 
>f  Spots  wood,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  to  the  office  of  ohanoelior,  on  the 
leath  of  the  earl  of  Kinnonl ;  wbioh  nomination,  while  it  provoked  the  resent- 
ment of  those  who  bad  aspired  to  that  high  dignity,  seemed  to  confirm  the 
prevailing  idea,  that  all  the  places  of  publio  trust  were  about  to  bo  engrossed 
by  ambitious  and  time-serving  ecclesiastics.  The  disaffected  ministers  did 
sot  fail  to  profit  by  these  incidents,  which  wore  so  favourable  to  their  oauso ; 
md  thus  episcopacy,  which,  with  prudent  management,  and  a  separation 
from  secular  connexions,  might  have  been  quietly  established,  lost  ground, 
ind  became  odious  to  the  body  of  the  nation.  Every  man  In  an  elevated 
itation  began  to  be  apprehensive  that  bis  post  would  soon  be  filled  by  a 
priest ;  and  the  earl  of  Traqoair,  who  held  the  office  of  high  treasurer,  being 
made  to  believe  that  Maxwell,  bishop  of  Ross,  was  about  to  sopplant  him, 
rncooraged  the  malcontents,  while,  in  appearance,  be  seemed  ardent  In  pro- 
noting  the  designs  of  the  court  With  this  view  be  repaired  to  London, 
where  be  urged  archbishop  Laod  to  forward  the  completion  of  the  liturgy  and 
r moons  for  the  cburob  of  Scotland  ;  telling  him,  that  though  the  old  prelates 
ir ere  timorous,  no  danger  was  to  be  feared  from  the  people,  and  pledging  bin 
life  to  accomplish  the  great  work  of  reformation  withoot  any  disturbance. 
By  these  representations  the  treasurer  obtained  the  king's  warrant,  command* 
ing  the  Scottish  bishops  to  proceed  vigorously  in  the  important  business  of 
bringing  the  two  churches  to  a  nearer  conformity  to  each  other  in  the  form  of 
worship  as  well  as  in  ecclesiastical  order.  Having  obtained  this  commis- 
sion, with  an  injunction  to  see  it  duly  enforced,  the  treasurer  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  told  the  elder  prelates,  that  if  they  were  dilatory  in  the 
discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  their  places  wonld  be  given  to  men  of 
a  more  active  disposition.  Under  this  imperative  decision,  the  bishops 
hastened  the  compilation  of  the  liturgy  and  canons,  both  of  wbioh  differed 
in  many  respects  from  those  of  the  ehorch  of  England ;  the  common  prater,  in 
particular,  being  modelled  chiefly  upon  the  plan  of  the  first  liturgy  framed  by 
Craomer,  mod  the  other  reformers  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  When  the 
books  were  finished,  and  bad  been  submitted  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
snd  other  Eoglisb  divines,  for  their  revision,  an  not  of  council  was  issued 
enjoining  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  to  give  notion  in  their  respective 
churches,  on  the  sixteenth  of  July,  1697,  that  the  office  of  the  oommoo  prayer 
would  be  read  on  the  Lord's  day  following. 

It  was  impossible  that  a  measure  of  such  a  nature  could  pass  withoot  some 
rouoteraeting  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Presbyterians,  adverse  as  they 
ever  had  been  to  a  prescribed  form  of  publio  devotion.  While,  therefore,  the 
roort  was  imposing  this  onpopolar  work  opon  the  bishops  of  Scotland,  their 
enemies  were  busily  employed  in  spreading  abroad  the  most  mischievous 
reports,  tending  to  excite  a  rebellion,  not  only  in  that  ooootry,  but  in  England 
tod  Ireland.  These  sealoU,  and  their  active  emissaries,  gave  it  out  every 
•here,  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  formed  between  the  prelates  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  to  bring  in  the  mass  book,  and  that  the  trial  was  to  be  made  at 
btiinburgh,  after  which  the  idolatrous  service  would  be  extended  through  everv 
nher  part  of  the  British  dominions,  to  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion. The  archbishop  of  SL  Andrew's,  on  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
reports  which  prevailed,  the  credence  they  received,  and  the  effects  already 
produced  among  the  people,  wrote  to  the  English  primate,  recommending  a 
luspension  of  the  liturgy  till  the  minds  of  the  people  should  be  better  pre- 
pared for  its  reception.  This  prudent  advice  was  disregarded,  through  the 
urtifiees  of  Traqoair,  and  the  eagerness  of  the  younger  bishops,  the  one  to 
ruiu  the  hierarchy,  and  the  other  to  please  the  court 
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Acoordiag ly,  on  the  day  appointed,  the  archbishops  of  St. 
Glasgow,  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  a  number  of  privy 
of  session,  and  the  magistrates,  went  in  procession  to  St.  Galea's 
where  n  large  congregation  had  already  assembled, 
not  a  mormur  was  heard,  till  the  dean  of  Edinburgh,  arrayed  in) 
opened  the  service  hook,  and  began  to  read  the  hortatory 
tore,  when  instantly  an  old  woman,  who  was  sitting  near 
cried  aload,  "  What  the  de*il  does  the  false  toon  think  to  say  his 
at  my  lag?"  Then,  snatohing  op  her  stool,  she  threw  it  at  the 
violence  that  he  very  narrowly  escaped  with  bis  life.    The  era* 
general,  so  that  not  a  word  could  be  heard ;  upon  which  the  bishop 
the  pnipit  to  appease  the  tumult,  but  the  lory  of  the  people,  i 
allayed,  increased,  and  was  directed  against  the  prelate,  who 
descend,  to  avoid  the  shower  of  missiles  that  were  aimed  nt " ' 
attempt  of  the  chancellor  to  restore  order  proving  equally 
guards  were  called,  who,  with  some  diftonlty,  succeeded  in 
chnroh  of  the  rioters ;  after  which  the  worship  proceeded,  thoug 
interruptions  from  the  mob  on  the  outside,  battering  the  doom, 
windows,  and  keeping  up  a  dreadful  noise  during  the  whole 
returning  from  chorch,  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities 
similar  treatment  from  the  rabble ;  and  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh 
been  murdered,  had  not  the  earl  of  Roxburgh  taken  him  Into  mis 
ordered  his  servants  to  keep  off  the  mob  with  their  swords.    The 
the  liturgy  was  much  the  same  in  the  other  churches ;  but  In  snout  of 
ministers  gave  way  to  the  people,  and  declined  reading  what  they 
only  bring  upon  themselves  the  popular  vengeance.    On  the 
ing  a  meeting  of  the  privy  council  was  held,  at  which  the  sangiatrnlss 
and  professed  their  readiness  to  maintain  order,  and  enforce 
After  this,  matters  remained  somewhat  peaceable,  till  the  hurvoa 
and  then  snob  multitudes  of  all  ranks  focked  to  Edinburgh,  as  gave 
suspect  that  an  Immediate  insurrection  was  meditated.    Nothing 
in  the  streets  but  abuse  of  the  liturgy,  and  denunciations  aguiuat  taw 
and  conforming  clergy.    Upon  this,  the  ecclesiastics,  finding  their 
danger,  and  that  the  council,  instead  of  affording  them  support,  i 
raged  the  disaffected  party,  despatched  an  express  to  the  king, 
accoont  of  what  had  occurred,  and  humbly  desiring  advice  and 
their  present  difficulty.    His  majesty  being  highly  offended  at  the) 
his  northern  subjects,  sent  down  a  letter  to  the  lords  of  the  oouncil, 
ing  his  displeasure  In  strong  terms  at  what  had  taken  place,  and 
them  to  appear  more  vigorous  for  the  future  in  suppressing  tumults,    la  she 
mean  time,  the  refractory  ministers  and  their  adherents  presented  n 
to  the  ooonoil,  praying,  that  the  order  for  reading  the  liturgy 
pended.    The  lords  were  accordingly  summoned  to  attend  n 
consideration  of  this  subject,  and  other  ecclesiastical  matters,  hot 
time  of  assembly,  the  king  having  received  private  information  that 
rity  of  the  members  favoured  the  dissenting  party,  seat  down  nn 
prohibiting  the  council  from  meddling  with  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
all  strangers  to  depart  from  Edinburgh  to  their  respective  planes  of 
within  twenty-four  hours,  on  pain  of  being  treated  as  rebels, 
proclamation  was  read  at  the  high  cross,  it  provoked  the  p tuple 
degree,  that  instead  of  obeying  the  mandate,  they  eoUeeted  in  great 
vowing  vengeance  opon  the  whole  episcopal  body,  without  cxooptsi 

the  populace  were  collected  in  this  infuriated  state,  the  bishop  of 

happened  to  pass  along  the  street,  and,  being  recognised,  was  attached  nam 
the  utmost  ferocity,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  betas;  a  pteJass.  Be  was 
fortunately  rescued  from  his  perilous  condition  by  the  omosrs  «f  the  eery,  who 
eonveyed  him  safe  into  the  cooneil-boose,  which  was  instantly  smrresmuedbv 
the  multitude,  threatening  vengeance  upon  the  magistrates,  if  they  eld  net 


promise  to  join  in  resisting  the  liturgy.    Their  demand 

and  then  the  mob  dispersed.    Similar  outrages  occurred  in  most  of  the 
great  towns  of  the  kingdom,  except  Aberdeen ;  so  that  it 
osngerous  for  any  episcopalian  to  continue  in  a  nluns 
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notion)  prevailed.  Bat  their  main  strength  was  concentrated  at  Edinburgh, 
ind  though  the  royal  proclamation  interdicted  all  assemblies  of  the  people 
bore,  the  order  was  disregarded  by  toe  Presbyterian  ministers,  who  held 
icvcral  congregations  to  eoosnlt  about  the  most  effectual  means  of  getting 
id  of  the  liturgy,  and  abolishing  tbe  episcopal  name  and  authority.  The 
arsons  who  confederated  for  these  purposes  assumed  the  appellative  of 
Applicants,  though  there  was  more  of  arrogance  than  homility  in  their  man- 
ler ;  and  the  whole  oourse  of  their  proceedings  manifested  a  spirit  the  very 
•everse  of  Christian  feeling.  They  stimulated  tho  people  to  acta  of  violence, 
u»d  upon  being  remonstrated  with  for  employing  the  dregs  of  human  nature 
o  the  cause  of  Presbytery,  they  pleaded  in  justification,  that  this  spirit  in  the 
xopte  was  as  much  the  act  of  the  Lord,  as  the  enduing  of  Balaam's  ass  with 
be  power  of  speech. 

Bat  the  leaders  of  this  opposition  were  as  successful  in  gaining  over  to 
heir  side  tbe  higher  olasses  of  society,  as  io  exciting  the  brutal  passions  of 
he  vuls^r  and  misinformed  part  of  the  community.  Among  others  who 
oined  the  malcontents  at  this  time,  was  tbe  earl  of  Montrose,  a  nobleman  of 
iirh  character,  and  hitherto  considered  as  being  firmly  attached  to  epis- 
copacy. Tbe  Presbyterian  party,  relying  upon  their  numbers  and  influence, 
ww  acted  in  open  defiance  to  the  royal  authority,  and  held  a  pnblie  council 
it  Edinburgh,  tbe  meeting  of  whiob  they  resolved  should  be  permanent  In 
>roportioa  as  this  factioo  acted  with  confidence,  the  proceedings  of  the  king 
were  marked  by  Imbecility.  Proclamations  were  issued  interdicting  all 
>obKc  convocations  and  private  meetings ;  but  these  mandates  were  treated 
•iib  aacb  contempt,  that  immediately  after,  two  extraordinary  petitions  were 
presented  to  the  council  of  state,  one  from  tbe  men,  women,  children,  and 
lervuots,  of  Edinburgh,  against  the  service-book ;  and  the  other,  from  the 
lobitity,  gentry,  ministers,  and  burgesses,  to  the  same  purport  After  this,  the 
privy  couneil  removed  to  Linlithgow,  and  next  to  Stirling,  that  it  might  be 
itil!  farther  from  tbe  seditious  capital.  Here  another  feeble  proclamation 
■as  published,  confirming  tho  liturgy,  and  declaring,  that  all  tbe  measures 
adopted  against  it  were  treasonable.  This,  however,  instead  of  reducing  tho 
people  to  obedience,  roused  tbem  to  rebellion.  The  earl  of  Home,  lord  Linde- 
»ay,  and  some  others,  published  a  protest  against  tbe  royal  decree,  io  which, 
ifter  setting  forth  their  pretended  grievances,  they  declared  open  hostility  to 
the  liturgy  and  canons,  the  suppression  of  which  was  the  object  of  their 
issocJation. 

Their  next  step  was  of  a  still  more  decided  and  alarming  nature.  A  vast 
tody  of  malcontents  assembled  in  arms  at  Stirling,  at  the  head  of  whom  tbe 
confederated  lords  marched  to  Edinburgh,  where  tbe  multitude  disposed 
themselves  into  different  classes,  according  to  their  ranks.  These  were  called 
Tables,  each  of  which  sent  deputies  to  a  select  committee  for  tbe  regulation 
»f  the  general  concern.  From  this  deliberative  assembly  emanated  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  consisting  of  a  renunciation  of  popery,  and  a 
taod  whereby  tbe  subscribers  obliged  themselves  to  resist  all  religious  inno- 
ratloas,  aod  to  defend  each  other  against  opposition,  for  the  glory  of  Ood, 
ind  tbe  public  advantage ;  the  whole  cooet tiding  with  the  most  tremendous 
tnpreca lions  upon  such  as  should  desert  the  covenant.  When  this  famous 
nstroment  waa  completed,  tbe  people  were  convened  in  tbe  Gray  Friar's 
»h arch-yard  to  hear  it  read,  upon  which  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  each  sex 
ind  every  age,  flocked  to  subscribe  it,  with  as  much  eagerness  as  If  it  had 
»eea  to  get  their  names  enrolled  in  the  book  of  life.  The  original  of  the 
;ovcnant,  which  is  still  preserved,  is  a  large  skin  of  parchment,  four  feet  long, 
ind  throe  feet  eight  inches  broad.  It  is  so  crowded  with  names  on  both  sides, 
that  there  is  not  the  smallest  space  left ;  and  when  there  was  no  longer  room 
or  subscribing  at  length,  tbe  aealoos  adherents  to  tbe  covenant  tiled  the 
nargiu  with  their  initials.  After  this,  copies  of  the  deed  were  transmitted  to 
ill  the  boroughs  and  presbyteries  in  the  nation,  for  signatures ;  bat  though 
(he  covenant  was  received  and  subscribed  with  great  jo v  In  the  southern  and 
western  parts,  in  tbe  north,  and  particularly  In  the  higmaads,  It  experienced 
t  strenuous  opposition.  On  tbe  whole,  however,  the  anbttc  mud  was  raised 
io  such  a  ferment  by  this  contrivance,  and  the  praanhing  of  the 
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mi aisters,  that  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  gave  ap  the  eenetfrp* 
pacy  as  lost,  saying  "All  that  we  have  been  doing  for  these  thirty  j  «*■  •» 
u  now  thrown  down  at  once."  Grieved  at  the  ealamit y  which  be  bd  to: '  * 
seen,  and  endeavoured  in  vain  to  prevent,  the  vonerable  prelate  Wat*.  • 
London,  where  he  died  soon  afterwards.    Several  other  hissoat,  hum  ■" 
son  to  dread  the  violence  of  the  triumphant  party,  followed  teeesia?r 
their  primate,  aod  sought  refuge  in  England ;  so  that  aoae  of  ttc  r* 
remained  in  Scotland,  except  Alexander  Ramsay,  bishop  of  Dutkdd.o- 
Graham,  bishop  of  Orkney;  James  Fairlie,  bishop  of  Argyle;  mil  ■ 
Guthrie,  bishop  of  Murray ;  of  whom  the  three   former  apetutia* . 
renounced  their  episcopal  function,  bnt  the  latter  continued  firm,  ud  f* 
excommunication,  imprisonment,  and  various  sufferings  besides,  nikr*- 
abandon  his  principles. 

When  the  king  was  informed  of  what  had  taken  place,  he  becmeikn 
and  immediately  nominated  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  bis  ooaain",r ' 
treat  with  the  malcontents.  As  soon  as  the  leaders  of  the  covetttt  bnn  • 
this  appointment,  they  exerted  their  utmost  influence  to  preveet  m  *«w 
modatioo.  Their  pulpits  resounded  with  invectives  agaiest  tbeeitft:  *!  * 
terrors  of  the  divine  vengeance  were  held  out  to  intimidate  the  peepk  «• 
inflammatory  resolutions  were  circulated  throughout  the  tiiigdea\uee«a 
clergy  and  laity,  under  a  desperate  vow ;  to  maintain  the  eovessttb«uj 
In  the  same  spirit  new  committees  were  elected,  military  weapon  w- 
vided ;  and,  in  Edinburgh,  all  communication  between  the  cattle  isd  on  •» 
cut  off  by  the  armed  populace,  whose  numbers  now  amoaated  n  •?•*"• 
of  sixty  thousand. 

Suoh  was  the  arrogance  of  the  covenanters,  that  on  the  spprostfc  a* » 
king's  commissioner,  they  prohibited  all  their  adherents  from  papft** 
respect  In  his  way  from  Dalkeith  to  Holy  rood  bouse,  however.  k««w 
by  the  ministers  and  an  immense  multitude,  who  were  draws  ap  for  *<  r* 
pose  of  making  an  ostentatious  display  of  their  force.  As  the  sweat  F*"" 
along,  a  preacher,  named  William  Livingston,  offered  to  eatertaia  uj  «* 
a  speech ;  but  he  knowing  what  kind  of  matter  the  harangues  of  tfcnr  r* 
lots  consisted  of,  declined  the  compliment  Oo  coming  to  the  pah"-  * 
marquis  received  a  deputation  from  the  covenanters  ;  to  whoa  at  to*"** 
bis  propositions,  which  were,  "  to  be  informed  what  they  expected  fa*  * 
king  in  satisfaction  for  their  complaints;  secondly,  tbatos  their  ao?!*' 
sboold  return  to  their  obedience,  and  renoonce  the  coveamat"  !•«** 
terms  they  replied,  "  that  all  they  demanded  from  the  king  was,  to  e*"«  • 
general  aasembly  and  parliament ;— that  as  to  what  was  leases'  •f*'1 
it  was  absurd  to  call  upon  people  to  return  to  their  obedience,  ws»  bei  v* 
departed  from  it; — and  that  in  regard  to  the  covenant  tkTweeMw*~ 
renounce  their  baptism  than  give  up  one  syllable  of  it"  IVjr  net  tw 
further,  and  demanded  of  the  commissioner  to  subscribe  theesiesteiee* 
telling  him,  "  with  what  peace  and  comfort  it  had  filled  tee  eteiti « * 
God's  people ;  what  revolutions,  and  beginnings  of  reforvsum  of  an*" 
were  sensibly  peroeived  in  all  parts  of  the  nation,  beyond  wast  ssdewrW<r 
been  experienoed,  or  could  have  been  expected ;  and  **tt  cwJ**1 
they  had,  that  God  would,  in  consequence  of  it,  make  Scouted  i  *<"- 
kingdom." 

Of  the  improvement  produced  in  the  manners  of  the  peapleejnf** 
aant,  the  marquis  had  sufficient  evidence  in  the  declaration  wkWa  *?  «*" 
that  if  he  suffered  the  English  liturgy  to  he  read  in  the  chapel  rojd I  awaj  * 
stay,  the  officiating  clergyman  should  infallibly  be  put  to  deals.   Fit** 
it  was  in  vain  to  negooiate  with  a  faction  so  regardless  of  erer?  *****' 
honour  and  humanity,  the  marquis  returned  to  London  for  frets  iascvr*" 
upon  which  he  was  sent  back  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  iaferawd  1st  c»» 
that  he  bad  obtained  bis  majesty's  warrant  to  convene  beta  s  psiataw** 
an  assembly,  provided  the  covenanters  would  agree  to  sonw  eaweaw*-;1 
moderate  nature  on  their  part    Instead,  however,  of  eouyiymj  w*j-' 
requisition,  or  attending  to  healing  counsels,  the  faction  made  are  4**1 
and  behaved  with  such  insolence,  that  the  marqais  ones  wort  en*"  ? 
kingdom,  without  having  furthered,  in  any  degree,  the  objestaf  hn^ 
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l§  mob  as  the  commissioner  left  Edinburgh,  the  covenanters  published  a 
«eJaration,  containing,  what  they  tensed,  "  Reasons  for  the  Chorea's  power 
9  call  and  bold  assemblies  without  the  magistrate's  authority,  la  ease  he  do* 
icd  the  same."  That  the  mask  being  thrown  off,  tbo  hint;  was  given  to 
laderstand  that  hi*  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  at  an  end.  Under 
bese  embarrassing  cireomstanees,  Charles,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  cove* 
not,  proposed  substituting  in  its  plaee  the  national  contract  entered  into  in 
be  year  1680,  when  his  father,  and  the  estates  of  the  realm,  made  a  solemn 
enunciation  of  popery.  As  an  ioduoement  to  bring  the  predominant  party 
bio  a  complianoe,  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued,  discharging  the  liturgy, 
aeons,  and  high  commission.  At  the  same  time,  a  general  assembly  and 
tarliament  were  summoned,  the  former  to  meet  at  Glasgow,  on  the  34th  of 
November,  1638,  and  the  latter  on  the  I6tb  of  May,  in  the  following  year. 

By  these  concessions,  the  sovereign  yielded  in  effect  every  thing  to  the  cove- 
uaters,  who  treated  the  proposed  compromise  with  contempt,  and  even  pro- 
estcd  against  the  proclamation  for  not  being  sufficiently  explicit.  In  the 
scan  time,  they  took  care  to  maoage  the  election  of  members  for  the  ensuing 
utembJy,  in  suoh  a  manner  as  to  secure  an  overpowering  majority  in  their 
si  our.  According  to  the  existing  law,  the  bishops  were  entitled  to  a  seat 
a  the  council ;  hot  tbe  faction  contrived  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  body,  by 
kceasiag  them  of  tbe  most  horrible  crimes,  the  very  recital  of  which  shewed 
be  falsity  of  the  charges,  and  the  villany  of  the  calumniators.  This  infa- 
aoos  libel  was  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  tbe  churches  immediately  after  tbe 
iommnnioo ;  notwithstanding  which  mockery  of  religion,  when  the  assembly 
net,  where  an  inquiry  ought  to  have  been  instituted,  not  the  least  notice  was 
akeo  of  the  matter,  nor  was  any  attempt  ever  made  by  the  party  to  prove 
rbat  tbey  had  advanced,  so  that  it  was  evident  they  had  no  other  motive  for 
itijcmatimng  the  episcopal  order,  than  to  exclude  them  from  their  seats,  where 
ber  might  both  viodicate  their  rights  and  their  characters.  But  not  content 
•ttb  defaming  their  superiors,  the  hypocrites  set  op  a  prophetess,  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  deceiving  the  people.  The  instrument  chosen  for  this  pious  fraud 
*u  a  yonng  woman  named  Mitchelson,  the  daughter  of  a  minister,  and  such 
ia  eathusiastio  admirer  of  the  covenant,  that  she  said  it  was  ratified  in  ben* 
ren,  and  that  the  one  proposed  by  the  king  was  the  work  of  the  deviL  She 
tew  mentioned  the  Redeemer  under  any  other  appellation  than  that  of  the 
Covenanting  Jesus ;  and  when  the  fits  of  inspiration  came  upon  her,  she  was 
ttrrounded  by  multitudes  of  all  ranks,  eager  to  catch  the  oracles  of  troth  from 
kt  mouth.  Her  ravings  were  reganded  as  divine  revelations ;  and  when  Rol- 
<*k,  the  minister  of  the  collegiate  church,  was  desired  to  pray  with  ber,  be 
uswered,  "  that  he  durst  not,  for  it  would  be  ill  manners  in  him  to  speak 
'bile  his  master,  Christ,  was  speaking  in  her." 

At  the  time  appointed,  the  assembly  met  at  Glasgow,  where  a  vast  con- 
*erse  of  people,  and  almost  all  the  nobility,  were  present  Something  like 
trier,  decorum,  and  impartiality,  might  have  been  expected  in  a  body  made 
'P  of  men  professing  to  be  guided  by  the  love  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
fat  tbe  case  was  otherwise,  for  all  propriety  of  behaviour  was  set  at  defi- 
toee;  and  as  the  covenanters  were  determined  to  carry  every  thiog  their  own 
"J*  the  commissioner  suddenly  dissolved  the  meeting  bv  proclamation,  and 
aterdieted  the  members  from  sitting,  under  penalty  of  high  treason.  In  do* 
fits  of  the  royal  authority,  however,  the  party  continued  to  meet  daily  for 
"vera!  weeks,  and  were  joined  by  the  earl  of  Argyie,  whose  example  was 
ollowed  bv  several  others  of  the  principal  nobility.  They  now  proceeded 
o  annul  all  acts  of  assembly  passed  sioce  the  aocession  of  king  James  to  the 
brone  of  England,  although  many  of  them  had  been  confirmed  by  parlia~ 
■*fit.  Afterwards  they  pronounced  sentence  of  deprivation  against  the 
>i»bop«,  condemned  the  articles  of  Perth,  proscribed  the  liturgy  and  canons, 
tod  ordered  every  person,  of  what  condition  soever,  to  subscribe  the  cove- 
nant, under  pain  or  excommunication. 

Ht'iogcarried  these  objects,  they  broke  up  on  the  DOth  of  December;  and  two 
nontbs  afterwards,  a  meeting,  assuming  the  name  of  o  parliament,  was  held  at 
Bdinhargh,  where  the  opinion  of  some  lawyers  and  divines  was  consulted,  con- 
ttnjag  the  lawfulness  of  taking  np  arms  In  their  own  defenoe,  which  wan  do* 
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d  ia  the  am1 rmatlve.    War  being  thai  resolved  •poo,  Dsvfti 
lately  oourmauded  with  repntatioa  in  Germany, 
le  amy.    He  began  his  operations  by  investing  the  castle  sf 
>bv  being  unprovided  with  an  adeqoate  garrison  aad  provi  ~ 
d  immediately.    This  capture  was  followed  by  that  of  Dasnoiua, 
itity  of  military  stores  was  taken.    In  the  next  place,  it  wj 
t  a  fortiSeatioo  at  Leith ;  aad  such  was  the  ardour  of 
people,  that  an  incredible  number  of  volunteers, 
ten,  engaged  in  the  work,  considering  themselves  as  highly 
ri bating  to  so  pious  a  eanse.    The  covenant,  in  fact,  operated 
i  the  population,  aad  every  fourth  man  throoghoat 
i  to  bear  arms.    Still  there  was  a  great  dimcoltyin  raisini 
,  and  various  expedients  were  in  consequence  resorted  to, 
object.    In  the  first  place,  the  party  prevailed  on 
ed  Dick,  to  advance  them  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  after  wl 
d  his  vanity  by  making  him  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh ; 
him  his  whole  estate,  and  he  died  a  beggar.    They  next 
y  person  to  bring  in  his  plate,  for  which  be  received 
y ;  but  this  demand  was  not  well  relished  by  the  people,  tan  taw 
he  covenant  prevailed  upon  their  female  adherents  to 
sure,  and  then  it  was  generally  adopted.    When  the 
ed  in  rebellion,  the  marquis  of  Huntley  repaired  to  "  ~ 
ia  inhabitants,  who  still  preserved  their  loyalty,  and  gladly 
Bfence  of  the  king.    Lesley  being  apprised  of  this  asovi 
mtobed  the  earl  of  Montrose  agaiost  the  royalists ; 
d  with  such  promptitude,  that  the  marquis  of  Huntley 
>d,  and,  with  his  eldest  sea,  seat  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh. 
renting  that  the  covenanters  were  ia  arms,  caused  a  fleet  of 
rar  to  be  equipped,  with  five  thoosand  troops,  under  the 
quia  of  Hamilton,  who  was  ordered  to  land  at  Leith.    Oo  the  Hat  of  list 
squadron  arrived  in  the  Forth,  bat  instead  of  reducing  tho 
eaty  was  suddenly  concluded,  by  which  it  was  stipulated, 
idinburgh,  and  every  other  fortress,  should  be  restored  to  toe 
side,  pledged  himself  to  call  an  assembly  and  a  par! 
Lugost    Pursuant  to  this  agreement,  the  two  armies 
prisoners  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  obtained  their  liberty, 
t  the  time  appoioted,  the  general  assembly  met,  and  noosed  two 
Jetnning  episcopacy  as  unlawful,  aad  contrary  to  the  word 
other  in  confirmation  of  the  covenant,  which  was  onlaiaofl  t 
bed  by  all  the  subjects  in 'the  realm.    The  first  thing  done  by 
t,  was  to  ratify  these  acts.    This  encouraged  the  coveoaotera 
e  iooovationa  in  the  civil  constitution ;  which  were  resisted  by 
joair  aad  Montrose,  the  former  of  whom,  as  the  king's 
rotation  of  the  proceedings  to  court,  upon  which  he 
ogue  the  parliament  This  inflamed  the  faction  to  such 
icd  obedience;  aad  when  the  mandate  of  prorogation  was 
continued  to  sit,  in  defiance  of  the  royal  authority.    The 
tared  for  a  renewal  of  the  war ;  aad  though  they  pretended 
try  teal  against  popery,  they  made  no  scrapie  of  soliciting  taw 
:  of  France,  and  to  further  their  cause,  they  even 
idence  with  cardinal  Richelieu*    One  of  these  letters,  beta* 
eommooieated  by  Charles  to  the  English  parliament, 
sore  of  necessity,  he  had  been  induced  to  call,  at  the 
'  1640 ;  bat  though  a  promise  was  given,  that  the  king 
ed  agaiost  the  Scottish  rebels,  it  soon  appeared  that  no 
b  pot  upon  the  declaration,  for  when  urged  to  grant  suj 
s  refused,  aad  a  dissolution  took  place. 
the  mean  time,  it  being  discovered  that  the  earl  of  London 
letter  to  the  French  government,  he  was  apprehended, 
er ;  on  which,  the  covenanters  held  a  general  ametii 
cy  to  collect  his  forces.    The  parliament  of  Scotland 
pposition  to  the  writ  of  pretogulioav  began  with 
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pvernor  of  (be  castle  of  Edinburgh,  to  eayreader  that  fortress;  and  on  his 
refusal,  an  act  of  forfeiture  was  passed  against  him,  Two  committees  of  the 
estates  were  alao  appointed ;  one  to  ait  is  toe  eapital,  for  the  transaction  0/ 
eit il  affaire,  and  the  other  to  attend  the  oamp  for  the  direelion  of  military 
tperatioos.  The  covenanters  hating  raised  a  considerable  force,  now  creased 
lae  Tweed ;  hot  on  passing  the  borders,  they  iasaed  a  declaration,  protesting 
last  00  injury  waa  intended  to  the  English  nation,  nor  any  diminution  of  the 
Line's  honour  or  power. 

Notwithstanding  this,  they  directed  their  coarse  towards  Newcastle,  which 
Ihey  knew  eootained  a  magazine  of  stores  and  provisions.  In  their  progress 
Laey  encountered  a  body  of  the  royal  troops,  commanded  by  lord  Conway, 
sbo.  after  a  short  conflict,  abandoned  the  field,  and  thus  the  invaders  eom- 
pleteJy  aneoeeded  in  their  objeet ;  after  which  they  made  themselves  masters 
>f  Durham,  where,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  levied  heavy  contributions 
ipon  the  peaceable  inbabitaoU.  While  committing  these  robberies,  the  rebels 
Hessed  the  Lord  for  showering  down  aoch  abundant  treasures  upon  them ; 
ind  so  confident  were  they  of  success,  that  the  moat  acajous  among  thorn 
>oastod  they  would  carry  the  triumphant  banncra  of  the  ooveaant  to  Rome 
tseK. 

The  king  was  at  Northallerton,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  when  New* 
;astle  waa  taken ;  but  instead  of  proceeding  agaiost  the  enemy,  ho  retired  to 
fork,  where  he  received  a  memorial  from  the  ooveaantera,  demanding  a  rati* 
katioo  of  all  the  aots  of  the  general  aasembly  and  parliament.  In  answer  to 
his  enpptieation,  as  it  was  termed,  Charles  caused  his  secretary  to  inform 
hem,  that  he  proposed  calling  a  council  of  the  peers,  and  in  the  moan  time 
leaved  a  more  categorical  statement  of  their  complaints  and  claims.  They 
eeordtogly  sent  a  long  catalogue  of  grievances,  which  waa  accompanied  by 
mother  memorial  from  several  English  lords  and  gentry,  desiring  the  king  to 
oovewe  a  parliament  for  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  the  two  nations. 
'bis  coincidence  aorprised  the  monarch,  but  it  proved,  what  be  moat  have 
een  long  before,  that  the  disaffected  in  Scotland  acted  in  perfect  eorreeponeV 
ace  with  those  of  England,  and  that  the  object  of  both  waa  to  red  nee  the  crown 
»  a  state  of  inefficiency.  However,  the  request  was  complied  with  by  Charles, 
rbo  appointed  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  covenanters  at  Rip  poo,  where 

coeoatioo  of  arms  was  agreed  upon  until  the  16tb  of  December,  aod  that 
»eanwhile.  the  Scotch  army  should  he  allowed  the  som  of  eight  hundred  and 
(1  %  pounds  a  day,  to  be  paid  weekly. 

60  the  3d  of  November,  the  English  parliament  met,  and  the  further  000- 
i  deration  of  the  treaty  was,  in  consequence,  adjourned  to  London*  Here  the 
egotiation  stood  still,  for  the  house  of  commons  waa  too  busily  eogaged  in 
roeeoniing  the  earl  of  Strafford,  archbishop  Land,  and  other  great  men,  to 
oncem  themselves  with  the  differences  between  the  king  and  his  northern 
Bbjeete.  The  Scottish  army,  however,  had  00  reason  to  complain,  for  the  par* 
aawent  borrowed,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  session,  one  hundred  thousand 
ouods  of  tbe  city  of  London,  00  porpose  to  satisfy  their  brethren  of  the  cove- 
not ;  nod  in  less  than  three  months  afterwards,  a  vote  waa  pses*d  for  a  for* 
»<?r  arrant  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the  party  in  Scotland. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1041,  the  committee  of  estates  reassembled  at  Bdin» 
orab ;  not  it  soon  appeared  that  a  schism  had  broke  oot  among  the  nobility 
ho  bad  hitherto  adhered  to  the  covenant.  The  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Argjle 
reated  him  many  enemies,  and  the  rigid  spirit  of  the  ministers  was  very  dis- 
u  sting  to  men  of  liberal  principles.  Some  of  the  lords,  therefore,  at  the  head 
r  whom  was  the  oarl  of  Montrose,  formed  a  bond  of  association,  the  objeet 
r  which  was,  to  oppose  the  overbearing  designs  of  the  prevailing  faction, 
his  combination,  however,  was  discovered,  and  the  heads  of  it  would  have 
tnTerod  death,  had  not  Argyle,  who  dreaded  the  vengeanoe  of  their  P*f  ««*•*. 
terposed  to  save  their  lives*  John  Stewart,  commissary  of  Dunkeld,  waa 
it  no  fortunate,  for  having  imprudently  divulged  some  of  the  seditious 
>eecmas  of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  particularly  one  respecting  a  design  to  depose 
(C  king,  he  received  judgment  of  death  for  defamatioo,  and  was  beheaded  at 
lC  bich  arose  of  Edinburgh. 

▲boot  the  same  time,  the  earl  of  Montrose,  Lord  Napier,  and  some  othera 

*»*.  4  0 
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were  committed  to  the  castle  for  oonspiriog  against  Aigyte, 

the  kins  cam©  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  16th  of  August,  they  applied 

liberation,  an  order  was  issned  to  cootiane  then  in  ~ 

was  Charles  at  this  period,  that  he  gars  np  almost  every 

gative  to  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  retaining  only  to '  * 

and  the  shadow  of  sovereignty.    The  nomination  of  the  privy 

longer  to  be  the  act  of  the  king,  bat  of  the  parliament,  in 

vested  the  power  of  appointing  the  lords  of  the  torsion,    Thi 

eeeded  in  the  next  place  to  erect  a  new  court  of  judicusure,  taw 

wbioh  bore  the  name  of  conservators  of  the  peace ;  their 

to  regulate  all  things  for  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom. 

these  innovations,  and  those  before  made  in  regard  to 

ferred  titles  of  honour,  and  places  of  trust,  upon  the  very 

manifested  4be  most  virulent  enmity  to  bis  person,  and 

authority.    The  earl  of  Argyle,  the  avowed  opponent  of  the 

nted  a  marqnis ;  Lesley,  who  bad  headed  the  rebel  army, 

Leven,  and  keeper  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh ;  while  Alexander 

the  great  oracle  of  the  covenanters,  and  preacher  of  sedition), 

with  the  revenues  of  the  obapel  royal ;  and  all  the  prole— us  ■hips  in  t*- 

universities  were  Ailed  by  persons  of  the  same  parry,  with  large  impends  &u 

of  the  episcopal  estates. 

During  the  visit  of  the  king  to  his  northern  capital,  an  express  ntiisud  * 
the  information  that  a  rebellion  had  broken  not  in  Ireland :  npnsi  vranm  t» 
parliament  of  Scotland  offered  to  raise  an  army  to  be  sent  over  is>  mat  esmv 
try,  provided  the  same  should  be  supported  by  England-  This  snotiea  bees 
approved  of,  commissioners  were  nominated  to  go  to  London,  far  use  •*•• 
pose  of  treating  with  the  English  parliament  on  the  conditions  far  csstv*.: 
it  into  effect  On  the  17th  of  November,  the  parliament  of  " — ~*  *  * 
op,  with  many  complimentary  addresses  to  the  king,  for 
foil  satisfaction  in  all  things  concerning  religion  and  liberty 

Crt,  appeared  equally  pleased,  and  after  entertaining  the  nobility 
set  out  for  London,  where  be  arrived  on  the  36th,  and 
with  a  magnificent  feast  by  the  corporation. 

Bat  whatever  pleasure  this  parade  might  afford  the  king,  H  wns  e» 
damped  by  the  differences  which  "broke  oot  between  him  and  the  snsgnjah  f- 
liameot.  During  his  stay  in  Scotland,  be  discovered  that  a  trra  maost  c 
respondence  had  been  carried  on  between  certain  persona,  five  of  wham  •*• 
members  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  covenanters.  On>  hie  rets* 
therefore,  he  ordered  the  parties,  who  were  thus  implicated, 
bended ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  house  resolved,  that  if  an 

made  to  seise  any  of  their  members  or  their  papers,  they  aher ._  _ 

their  defence.    Undismayed  by  this  menace,  Charles  went  in  pneao  •»  t% 

house,  where  be  demanded*  the  five  members  to  be  delivered  am;  has  o 

were  not  present,  and  as  soon  aa  the  king  retired,  n  vote  wns 

ing  his  conduct  in  coming  there  a  breach  of  privilege.    This 

for  a -civil  war;  the  mob  arose,  and  carried  the  obeoxioas 

nmph  to  their  seats,  for  which  they  received  the  thanks  of  the 

at  the  same  time  mastered  a  military  force  as  a  guard  of  secwrity.    I  r 

this  the  king  removed  to  Windsor,  from  whence  he  sent  conciliatory 

to  the  boose,  which,  however,  were  treated  with  contempt. 

Meanwhile  the  Scottish  commissioners  in  London  sent  notice  to 
mittee  at  Edinburgh,  that  they  had  agreed  to  furnish  England  with  sm  m 
of  ten  thousand  men,  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  ha  I 
ferae  was  to  be  supported  by  the  parliament    The  troops  wen 
raised,  and  the  oommaad  given  to  the  earl  of  Leven;  hot  only/  two 
five  hundred  were  actually  employed  en  that  service.  Aa  the  king  vn 

with  having  autboriacd  the  Irish  Catholics  to  take  up  arm*,  he  oft* 

fate  the  calumny  by  going  against  them  in  parson;  bot  his  propositi  so  •»• 
rejected  by  the  boose  of  commons,  the  sealots  of  that  assembly  hwang  asm*  -,- 
that  be  should  do  any  thing  to  gratify  the  people.  During  these  division*  sn  £*: 
land,  the  committee  at  Edi  nburgh  sent  the  chancellor  to  wait  noon  the  kina>  « *  • 
was  then  at  York,  tendering  their  mediation  for  the  siisinmnilslissiLf  a  i 
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lers  between  him  and  tbe  parliament  Bat  Charles  knowing  that  time  very 
rommUftiooers  kept  ap  a  feeret  correspondence  with  his  enemies,  ordered  the 
chancellor  to  return,  and  convene  a  eooneil  of  the  nobility  for  the  considera- 
tion of  public  affairs.  The  council  accordingly  net  on  the  36th  of  May,  when  two 
lupplicationt  were  presented,  one  by  the  covenanters,  demanding  that  nothing 
ihould  be  transacted  prejodieial  to  the  great  work  of  reformation  going  on  i  n  the 
two  nations;  and  the  other  of  an  opposite  tendency,  from  some  of  the  nobility, 
pleading  for  the  independence  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  rights  of  the  sovereign 
against  foreign  influence.  The  first  of  these  was  favourably  received,  but  the 
nobles  who  tendered  the  latter  were  sharply  reprimanded  as  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace.  Charles  having  received  information  of  the  temper  of  the  council, 
icat  down  the  maraois  of  Hamilton  to  interpose  his  good  offices  for  the  pre- 
servation of  tranquillity.  On  his  arrival,  the  marquis  held  some  conferences 
with  Argyle  and  others  of  the  covenanters;  hot  bis  conduct  excited  such  sus- 
picion among  the  royalists,  that  they  communicated  their  fears  to  his  majesty, 
though  without  being  able  to  shake  his  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  Hamilton, 
■ho  was  soon  alter  created  a  duke. 

In  the  month  of  July,  the  general  assembly  met  at  Aberdeen,  where  the 
pari  of  Donfermling,  the  royal  commissioner,  presented  a  letter  from  the  king, 
intrcaliog  the  ministers,  by  their  doctrine  and  example,  to  recommend  peace 
and  obedience  to  his  subjects.  At  the  same  time  the  assembly  received  the 
ropy  of  a  declaration  published  by  the  English  parliament,  signifying  their 
ioteotion  to  abolish  episcopacy  and  superstition.  This  declaration  was  ac~ 
rompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  puritanical  clergy  of  England,  soliciting  the 
co-operation  of  their  dear  brethren  in  Scotland,  In  the  great  work  in  which 
ibey  were  engaged.  Upon  this,  debates  arose  about  the  answers  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  different  applications;  when  it  was  resolved  that  the  king's  mes- 
lage  should  be  dismissed  generally,  and  that  affectionate  letters  of  concur- 
rence, with  a  promise  of  assistance,  should  be  transmitted  to  the  English  par- 
liament and  ministers.  It  was  also  moved  and  carried,  that  a  oommittee 
ihould  sit  permanently  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  corresponding  with 
the  reformers  of  England.  Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  by  wbioh  they 
delated  their  bond  of  allegiance,  and  all  the  promises  of  fidelity  they  had 
ipootaneously  made  to  their  sovereign,  the  assemblv  adjourned  on  the  6th  of 
August  till  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  same  month  in  the  following  year. 

At  the  time  when  the  Scots  made  a  common  cause  with  the  English  par- 
liament, the  latter  was  in  open  rebellion  against  the  very  king  to  whom  the 
former  professed  obedience.  Having  raised  forces  in  London,  by  their  own 
•otbority,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  thousand  men,  the  two  bouses  ordered  the 
ieotenants  of  the  several  coooties  to  muster  the  militia,  after  which  they 
roted,  that  all  who  took  op  arms  for  his  majesty,  or  assisted  him  io  enlisting 
loJdiers,  were  guilty  of  treason.  This  usurpation  of  the  royal  prerogative,  in 
ts  most  efifoieut  part,  was  immediately  followed  by  a  suitable  declaration, 
that  tbe  sovereign  power  was  lodged  io  both  houses,  and  that  the  king  had 
sol  so  much  as  a  negative  upon  their  resolutions.  The  breach  being  now  irre- 
parable, an  appeal  to  the  sword  became  unavoidable.  Accordingly,  on  tbe 
Kd  of  August,  the  king  set  op  the  royal  standard  at  Nottingham ;  while  the 
parliament  appointed  the  carl  of  Essex  commander-in-chief  of  their  forces, 
liter  the  battle  of  Bdgebill,  in  which  both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  the  Bng- 
ish  parliament  sent  another  declaration  to  the  standing  oommittee  at  Edin- 
burgh, representing  the  danger  of  religioo,  and  calling  upon  the  brethren  of 
Scotland  for  their  assistance  in  the  common  cause.  The  king  having  notice  of 
his  communication,  »eiit  the  carl  of  Lanerck,  with  a  letter  to  the  privy  coun- 
cil, in  opposition  to  the  parliamentary  libel.  By  a  plurality  of  votes,  it  was 
ordered,  that  the  royal  appeal  should  be  printed;  whereupon  the  marquis  of 
trgyle,  and  his  adherents,  summoned  the  icaloos  covenanters  of  the  western 
vuaties  to  Edinburgh,  to  consult  upon  the  proper  measures  to  be  pursued. 
Accordingly,  in  January,  1643,  the  conservators  of  peaee  and  tbe  committee 
•t  tbe  general  assembly  met  together  io  the  capital.  They  began  with  de- 
nanding  of  the  council  a  reason  for  their  printing  the  king's  letter;  a  bile  at 
he  same  time,  they,  of  their  own  aothotity,  published  the  declaration  of  the 
The  royal  party  upon  this  petitioned  the  coancil  to  suppress  the 
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declaration,  but  this  was  refused,  and  the  committee  of  fhe 
tent  copies  of  the  letter  to  all  the  presbyteries  of  the  kingdoan,  vsita 
the  ministers  to  read  it  in  their  pulpits,  and  explain  it  to  their 

The  earl  of  Montrose  being  now  convinced  that  the 
aiming  at  the  subversion  of  monarchy,  resolved  to  leave  thee*,  sad 
the  kins; ;  bat  in  the  mean  time  he  requested  a  conference  with)  Be 
from  whom  he  expected  to  obtain  certain  information  of  the  private  virei  ef 
the  party.  The  preacher  very  readily  complied  with  his  desire, 
the  earl,  that  it  was  determined  to  send  as  strong  an  army  as 
to  join  the  brethren  in  England ;  that  the  Covenanters  of  " 
unanimously  agreed,  either  to  die,  or  bring  the  king  to  their 
thing  could  be  of  greater  advantage  to  his  lordship,  than  to 
the  caose ;  and  that  his  example  would  have  a  great  effect 
idolised  the  empty  shadow  of  royalty.  This  zealous  divine 
for  his  own  part  he  would  give  most  hearty  thanks  to  his  Lord  God.  €  at 
vouchsafed  to  make  him  the  minister  and  mediator  of  so  great  a  work-* 

The  earl  having  thus  gained  the  knowledge  which  he  soogat.  iannaitfd  o* 
particulars  of  what  Henderson  had  said  to  some  of  his  fricada,  who  jstari 
him  in  drawing  up  a  letter  to  the  king,  informing  him  of  the 
Covenantors.  His  majesty,  however,  could  not  be  brought  to 
was  obvious  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  he  had  even  such 
hollow  promises  of  those  men,  as  to  slight  every  remonstrai 
ceived  notice  that  an  army  was  actually  prepared  in  Scotland, 
eighteen  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse. 

Hamilton  was  at  this  time  in  Scotland,  with  his  brother  the  earl  of 
and  they  by  the  king's  orders  attended  the  parliament,  which) 
by  the  Covenanters  without  the  royal  authority.    Other 
attached  to  the  monarchy,  received  similar  instructions  to  be 
purpose  of  outvoting  the  faction ;  but  Montrose  and  his 


appear,  without  a  promise  from  Hamilton,  "  that,  in  ease  they  a 
bring  .the  parliament  to  reasonable  terms,  he  would  endeavour  an- 
them by  the  sword."  To  this  the  duke  answered  equivocally,  that  he  had  ■» 
commission  from  die  king  to  fight;  upon  which  the  earl  of  Mootroee  retired  *» 
his  own  house.  By  this  difference,  the  Covenanters  gained  a  majority  hi  an: 
parliament  of  above  seventy  voiees ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  aV* 
wholly  laid  aside  the  royal  authority,  and  ratified  the  solemn  league  i 
which  all  men  by  proclamation  were  required  to  subscribe,  and,  seen 
able,  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  whenever  called  upon,  at  tweaty-J 
notice.  Meanwhile  the  Lord  Maitland  and  Alexander  Headers* 
to  London,  to  get  the  covenant  subscribed  by  the  parliament 
was  cheerfully  complied  with ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  farther 
thousand  pounds  was  voted  to  the  committee  at  Edinburgh,  to  carry  on  taw 
work.  The  king  now  finding  that  the  earl  of  Montrose  bad  given)  a  true  ac- 
count, created  him  a  marquis,  and  granted  him  a  commission)  to  raise  am 
in  Scotland  for  his  service.  The  earl  of  Antrim  was  also  advaaeed  tn  ■*• 
same  dignity,  and  sent  to  Ireland  to  promote  the  royal  caose  ia  that  hiagdaav 
Montrose  now  took  leave  of  the  king,  and  proceeded  to  Scotland,  where  W 
held  several  meetings  with  snch  noblemen  and  gentlemen  an  were  etaatbH 
to  the  royal  cause,  and  who  readily  promised  to  appear  iu  areas  with  uv- 
followers  whenever  called  upon  to  take  the  field.  About  the  aasse  thaw  ffr 
duke  of  Hamilton  repaired  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  but  met  with  a  very  sat  i 
cioos  reception,  being  sent  prisoner  first  to  Bristol,  next  to  Bxeter,  aad  Ian* 
to  Pendennis  castle  in  Cornwall.  At  the  beginning  of  1944,  the  lirtsisi  rf 
Bdinborgh,  who  had  been  so  forward  in  plunging  their  country  fees  aer»l 
war,  were  made  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  evil,  by  the  Imposition  of  an  n- 
cise  on  their  goods,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army.  This  measure  was  • 
unpopular,  that  the  people  rose  in  a  mass,  and  surrounded  the  boose  iWn 
the  committee  sat,  which  they  threatened  to  destroy,  aad  those  who  were  m  -. 
naless  the  tax  was  repealed.  To  appease  the  multitude,  the  comsaittee  virssW. 
but  soon  afterwards  the  ministers  took  up  the  cause,  and  preached  so 
nesUy  on  the  obligation  which  all  orders  of  men  were  under  to 
covenant,  that  the  rababf tants  submitted  to  the  impost  wrthoat 
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Pno  royal  standard  being  hoisted  by  the  marquis  of  Huntley,  be  was  not  only 
sined  by  a  number  of  bis  own  vassals  and  tenants,  but  by  several  of  bis  ocigb- 
ours,  *  Upon  this,  a  convention  of  the  estates  pot  in  force  the  sentence  of  ex- 
ommnnieation  against  tbe  marquis  and  his  adherents ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
arl  of  Argyle  was  despatched,  to  reduce  him  by  force.  On  the  approach  of  tbe 
tavenantcrs,  Huntley  disbanded  his  followers  precipitately,  and  fled  for  shelter 
a  the  bouse  of  lord  Rae. .  This  posillaoimoos  conduct  gave  great  offence  to 
erne  of  bis  associates,  particularly  the  laird  of  Haddo,  who  being  well  sup- 
acted  by  captain  Logic,  kept  a  few  of  the  soldiers  together,  and  bravely  de- 
coded his  castle  for  a  considerable  time ;  hot  at  last  Argyle  gained  an  eu- 
ranoe  by  a  stratagem,  and  sent  the  gallant  owner  of  tbe  mansion,  and  bis 
rieud,  prisoners  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  were  executed.  On  tbe  13th  of 
kpril,  Montrose,  with  a  small  party  of  horse  and  foot,  entered  Scotland  from 
Artiste,  and  soon  after  raised  the  king's  standard  at  Dom fries,  intending  to 
rait  there  for  the  coming  of  tbe  earl  of  Antrim  with  tbe  Irish  forces.  The  Cove- 
tanters  on  being  apprised  of  this  invasion,  immediately  mustered  an  army  of  five 
hirasand  men,  tbe  command  of  which  was  given  to  too  earl  of  Callander ;  but 
iootroee  finding  bis  own  force  inadequate,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon,  made 
i  sodden  retreat  to  Carlisle,  He  did  not,  however,  remain  inactive  at  that 
dace,  for  learning  that  tbe  enemy  bad  collected  a  store  of  provisions  at  Mor- 
wth,  to  supply  their  besieging  army  before  Newcastle,  be  came  upon  the 
own  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  rebels  were  defeated,  and  tbe  whole  maga- 
zine proved  a  seasonable  relief  to  the  royal  garrison. 

Tbe  city  of  York  being  closely  invested  by  Lesley,  Manchester,  and  Fair- 
ax,  an  army  was  sent  by  the  king  to  its  relief.    This  force  was  commanded 
►?  prince  Rupert,  on  whose  approaeh  tbe  confederated  generals  broke  up 
beir  camp  and  retired  to  Marstoo  Moor,  followed  by  bis  highness,  who  gave 
hem  battle ;  and  at  tbe  first  onset  pot  Manchester  and  Fairfax  to  the  rout, 
rat  Cromwell  and  the  younger  Lesley  coming  op  with  fresh  forces,  turned  the 
cole,  and  tbe  royalists  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.    This  unfortunate 
iffair  proved  very  disastrous  in  its  consequences,  for  the  city  of  York  sor- 
endered  immediately;  and  Montrose,  who  was  upon  his  march  to  join  tbe 
mace,  returned  to  Scotland.    By  this  time  tbe  Covenanters  at  Edinburgh 
laving  called  a  parliament  without  any  authority,  appointed  tbe  earl  of  Lao- 
lerdale  president,  and  caused  several  of  their  prisoners  to  be  put  to  death 
ls  rebels.    Montrose,  on  receiving  notice  that  fifteen  hundred  Irish  soldiers, 
ent  by  the  marquis  of  Antrim,  bad  landed  under  the  command  of  Alexander 
M  acdonnld,  proceeded  immediately  to  raise  another  army ;  in  w  hicb  be  met  with 
web  success,  that  within  n  few  days  he  found  himself  at  tbe  head  of  about 
three  thousaod  men.    Against  this  force  the  Covenanters  marched,  under 
he  earl  of  Blebo ;  hot  though  double  tbe  number  of  the  royalists,  they  were 
otaHy  defeated  at  Tipper-Moor,  on  tbe  first  of  September.    After  this  vietory 
be  town  of  Perth  surrendered  to  tbe  marquis,  who  hastened  to  Dundee,  of 
•  bicb  town  be  also  gained  possession.    From  thence  he  mnrched  towards 
Iberdeco,  which  place  he  also  entered  in  triumph,  after  routing  another 
inrty  of  the  Covenanters  with  great  slaughter.    By  these  exploits  lie  struck 
ocb  terror  into  his  opponents,  that  tbe  marquis  of  Argyle  and  the  earl  of  Lothian 
rave  up  their  commissions.    Upon  this  the  committee  at  Edinburgh  appoint. 
*l  sir  John  Urry  to  the  command  of  their  forces.    Argyle  then  resumed  his 
oarage,  end  gave  orders  for  raisins;  bis  higblanders  to  join i  Urry ;  but  when 
te  heard  that  Montrose  was  advancing,  be  again  disbanded  hts  followers,  and 
ook  refoge  at  Dumbarton.    In  January  1645,  tbe  parliament  of  Scotland  met, 
tod  pio«ouiK>ed  judgment  of  degradation  against  Montrose  and  the  earl  of 
Urly,  with  the  forfeiture  of  their  estates.    At  tbe  same  time  the  general 
ksscsably  held  a  session,  and  gave  their  public  approbation  to  a  book  written  by 
feanurt  Rutherford,  entitled  "Lex  Rex,"  in  watch  King  Jesus  was  set  in 
looasit&oo  to  king  Charles,  and  it  was  maintained  that  pastors,  as  being  the 
isntosndors  of  Christ,  were  superior  to  eai^ly  sovereigns,  nnd  might  in 
tnaes  of  emergency  release  subjects  from  their  allegiance.    MowUoac  being 
iow  in  tbe  shire  of  Murray,  and  uisdewtnnding  that  two  bodies  of  the  Cove- 
»smters  were  advancing  against  him  in  different  directions,  one  under  the 
of  sir  John  Urry,  nod  the  other  led  by  the  marquis  uf  Argyle,  do- 
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tennioed  to  anticipate  the  latter,  with  whom  be  cense  wp 

the  second  of  February,  and  pat  hit  forces  completely  to 

this  success  the  victor  marched  to  El^ln,  where  be  was  * 

don,  and  several  other  chiefs ;  with  whom  he  pr< 

defeated  him  on  the  fourth  of  May,  at  a  place  called  Old 

These  triumphs  of  the  royal  arms  in  Scotland  threw  the 

great  eonfusion ;  and  alienated  many  of  their  partisans  from 

whom  were  some  ministers,  who,  in  consequence,  fell 

the  assembly,  and  were  deposed.    The  confidence  ef  the 

which  had  been  so  much  depressed  by  the  victories  of  1' 

by  the  intelligence  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Nascby,  fought 

June,  and  which  quite  ruined  the  king's  cause  in  England.    Tbe 

assembly  were  so  elated  by  this  event,  that  they  celebrated  ft  with  a 

thanksgiving,  and  all  the  outward  demonstrations  of  joy.    Bwt  * 

this  hilarity,  the  faction  sustained  another  mortification,  forbavii 

army  to  crush  tbe  intrepid  Montrose,  they  intrusted  tbe 

Baillie,  who  came  up  with  the  royalists  at  Alford  on  tbe  i 

a  sanguinary  action  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  total  root  ef 

ters.    The  slaoghter  on  tbe  other  side  was  also  great ;  and 

fell  in  the  king's  cause,  was  lord  Gordon,  whose  death  w 

mented.    Alarmed  by  this  new  victory,  the  parliament  which,  am 

pestilential  fever  raging  at  Edinburgh,  had  removed  to  Perth,  a 

clamation  commanding  all  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  heritors.  ts>  be  an 

ness  to  march  with  a  force  of  at  least  ten  thousand  mem. 

this  removed  to  Dunketd,  where  be  waited  the  coming  of 

when  joined  by  them,  he  returned  to  tbe  sooth,  and  pitched 

Kilsyth.    Tbe  Covenanters  having  notice  of  Ms  advance,  ha 

16th  of  August  to  give  him  battle ;  bet  tbe  marquis,  aceordiaaj  to 

mode,  attacked  them  before  they  could  form  in  order,  and  tbe 

into  such  confusion,  that,  after  losing  a  great  number  of  me 

dispersed  in  all  directions.    The  magistrates  of  Glasgow,  in 

this  victory,  sent  to  invite  the  marquis  of  Montrose  into  their  city,  wl 

asked  pardon  for  their  former  disloyalty,  and  made  great  processes  ef 

fidelity.    Their  example  was  followed  by  several  other  rioipuinliane.  •-■ 

whom  endeavoured  to  excuse  their  past  conduct,  by  thiunhng  the  beam*  at 

the  ministers.    The  marquis  received  their  acknowledgments  an  geed  ***- 

and  assured  them  of  his  protection ;   in  which  be  acted  with  unare  haavv 

than  his  opponents,  who  inflicted  soutmary  vengeance  opeaj  all  ef  She  m*a 

party  that  fell  into  their  hands.    As  there  were  several  poteen*  ef 

tion  then  lying  in   prison  at  Edinburgh  under  sentence  of  deeah 

other  cause  than  their  attachment  to  tbe  king ;   Montrose  lost  am 

despatehing  a  force  for  their  release,  which  was  aceomptisa 

nanters  were  now  struck  with  such  terror,  that  the  principal 

their  commissions,  among  whom  were  the  earls  of  Gleneasru 

while  Argyle  with  some  others  removed  to  Berwick  to  wait  tbe 

several  chieftains  quitted  the  republican  standard,  and  tendered 

to  the  marqois,  who  received  them  gladly.    At  this  time  the 

Robert  Spotswood  with  a  commission,  appointing  Montrose 

of  Scotland,  and  empowering  bim  to  call  parliaments,  and  ei 

of  knighthood.    In  pursuance  of  this  authority,  a  parHament 

by  proclamation,  to  meet  at  Glasgow  on  tbe  20th  of  October: 

the  leaders  of  the  Covenanters  who  had  gone  to  Berwick,  urged 

return  home  immediately  with  the  8eottlsb  cavalry ;   and  at  the 

they  sent  private  notice  to  all  of  their  party,  to  exert  ti 

new  forces  for  the  prevention  of  the  meeting,  and  the 

royalists.    Such,  however,  was  the  treachery  of  the  rebeta,  that       .  . 

fa  preparing  the  means  of  destroying  Montrose,  they  entered  into  a 

tion  with  him,  congratulated  bim  on  Ms  success,  and  oflered  an 

f  >rces  to  his  for  tbe  service  of  tbe  king.    Tbe  nmrqwis, 

hypocritical  professions,  signified  his  intention  of  marcba 

the  purpose  of  joining  Argyle,  and  the  rest  of  tbe  penitent 

this  sudden  onange  in  those  men  appeared  so  ensntaiosm  te>  the 
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Montrose,  thai  moat  of  them  refused  to  leave  the  highland* ;  so  that  when  be 
reached  Bothwell,  he  had  little  more  thaa  one  thousand  horse  and  foot  under 
hi*  command.  With  tbU  reduced  force,  however,  be  resolved  to  proceed; 
till  the  discovery  of  the  base  designs  of  bis  enemies,  who  were  now  joined  bj 
Lesley,  obliged  him  to  retrace  bis  steps.  The  Covenanters  being  on  the 
alert,  soon  followed  him,  and  with  soeh  alacrity,  |hat  they  forced  htm  to  an 
engagement  at  Philiphaugh,  on  the  13th  of  September,  when,  after  a  brave 
resistance  against  a  vast  superiority  of  numbers,  be  was  completely  defeated, 
and  sought  his  safety  in  flight. 

Lesley  having  gained  this  victory,  marched  to  Edinburgh,  and  conveyed  the 
committee  of  estates  from  thenee  to  Glasgow ;  where  they  sat  several  days  in 
deliberation  on  the  course  to  be  pursued,  to  improve  the  advantage  which  had 
been  gained.  They  also  voted  a  large  reward  to  their  general,  but  stained  their 
character  by  ceasing  a  number  of  their  prisoners  to  be  put  to  death  in  cold 
blood.  Among  these  sufferers  for  loyalty,  were  sir  William  Rollo,  Alexander 
°gi)*y*  the  head  of  a  respectable  family,  and  sir  Philip  Nisbet,  a  Youth  aoi 
eighteen  years  old.  Notwithstanding  this  disaster,  the  spirit  of  Montrose 
remained  undaunted,  and  on  regaining  the  highlands  he  began  to  collect  fresh 
forces ;  with  whom  he  marched  for  Glasgow,  as  well  to  avenge  the  blood  that 
had  been  shed  by  the  Covenanters,  as  to  hold  the  parliament  which  he  had 
summoned  to  meet  there  on  the  30th  of  October.  On  bis  arrival  before  the 
riti,  however,  he  found  it  occupied  by  the  enemy,  who,  though  greatly  supe- 
rior in  nomber,  declined  an  engagement;  so  that,  after  waiting  several  daya 
without  being  able  to  draw  them  forth,  he  retired  to  the  north,  and  there 
took  op  his  quarters  for  the  winter. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  opposite  party  held  a  public  convention  at  St.  An- 
drew %  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoners  taken  bv  Lesley  in  the  bsttle  of  Philip- 
haugh, when  sir  Robert  Spotswood,  Mr.  William  Murray,  brother  of  the  earl 
of  Tullibardln,  colonel  Nathaniel  Gordon,  and  Mr  Andrew  Gutbry,  son  of  the 
bUhop  of  Murray,  were  privately  executed.  The  earl  of  Hartficld  and  lord 
Ugilvy  were  also  condemned,  and  ordered  for  execution ;  but  the  former  ob- 
tained grace  through  the  interest  of  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  and  the  latter 
escaped  from  the  castle  in  his  sister's  clothes. 

At  the  beginning  of  1646,  the  Covenanters,  whose  avarice  equalled  their 
cruelty,  were  mortified  by  the  information,  that  the  English  parliament  re- 
fused to  keep  the  Scotch  army  any  longer  io  pay.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
signified  that  the  sums  which  had  been  already  ad  fenced  on  that  account 
amounted  to  a  full  compensation  for  the  services  they  had  rendered  to  the 
common  eawse.  This  treatment  stirred  up  the  wrath  of  the  northern  bre- 
thren, and  they  resolved  upon  an  expedient,  either  to  bring  the  English  re- 
publicans to  a  compliance  with  their  terms,  or  to  oppose  them  by  force  of 
arms.  For  this  purpose,  they  began  to  hold  out  favourable  overtures  to  the 
king,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  Argyle  to  Ireland,  to  bring  over  the  Scotch 
forces  from  thenee,  that  they  might  make  a  formidable  appearance.  Mean- 
while, Montrose  marched  with  a  small,  but  loyal  band, into  the  shire  of  Ross, 
where  being  joined  by  seversl  heads  of  clans,  a  bond  of  association  was 
entered  into,  by  which  they  pledged  themselves  to  deliver  their  country  from 
its  oppressors.  As  soon  as  the  committee  at  Edinburgh  obtaiocd  ioforma- 
lion  of  this  onion,  they  issued  n  proclamation  condemning  the  associates ; 
w  Inch  bad  such  an  effect,  that  some  of  them  seceded  from  their  engagement, 
and  nsked  pardon  of  the  Covenanters  for  their  transgression.  Montrose, 
however,  was  not  dispirited  by  this  defection,  but  went  on  gathering  an  army 
with  soeh  success,  that  he  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field;  when  the 
duplicity  of  his  opponents  rendered  all  his  energy  of  no  effect  The  Cove- 
nanters carried  on  their  negotiation  with  the  king  so  artfully,  that  he  fell  into 
the  snare,  nod  on  the  27th  of  April  left  Oxford  in  disguise,  to  pot  himself 
under  the  protection  of  Leslev,  at  whose  head-quarters  be  arrived  on  the  5th  of 
May.  Having  thus  secured  their  prise,  the  Scotch  army  marched  to  Newcastle, 
where,  for  a  short  time,  the  king  was  treated  with  the  greatest  respect.  But 
it  soon  appeared  that  he  was  only  a  prisoner,  for  all  his  motions  were  watched, 
and  the  chiefs  in  whose  honour  he  had  implicitly  confided,  obliged  him  to  send 
orders  to  Montrose  and  Huntley  to  disband  their  forces.    The  two  noblemec 
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it  reftiiet!  obedience,  judging  very  Italy  that  the  Use; 
;  but  when  they  received  a  peremptory  mandate  to  the 
eloctaotly  submitted ;  and  Montrose  in  disgest  west  erer  e» 

• 

committee  at  Edinburgh  now  opened  aa  active 
irliament  of  England ;  in  eoaaequeace  of  which,  the  latter 
sitiom  to  the  king,  in  which  be  was  required  to  eoatii  all 
igs,  and  to  condemn  bis  owe  ainoe  the  beginning  of  taw  war. 


ailed  upon  to  subscribe  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  t 
istion  of  religion,  the  appointment  of  all  osseers  of  stain,  and 
of  the  militia,  to  the  parliament    In  addition  to  these 
ne.  which  if  the  king  had  assented  to,  he  would  bare 
tually  infamous ;  for  these  conscientious  demagogues,  ant 
ring  the  crown  of  all  efficient  power,  had  the  assurance  to 
lovcreign  that  he  would  exempt  from  pardon  every  man  wf 
defence.    Among  the  noble  personages  who  were 
the  two  nephews  of  the  king,  prince  Rupert,  and  arli 
of  Derby  and  Newcastle,  and  the  marquises  of  Huntley 
irles  rejected  the  dishonourable  proposals  with 
upon  which,  the  English  rebels  demanded  that  the  Scot* 
ip,  and  return  home.    The  Covenanters  at  first  made  a 
ce ;  but  when  an  offer  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
their  spirit  yielded  to  the  powerful  temptation,  and  the 
I  in  a  formal  manner,  by  a  decision  of  the  parliament  of 
xy,  1647,  that  their  army  should  be  withdrawn,  and  the  Man;  left  la  sat 
of  bis  English  subjects.    When  this  atrocious  measure 
ision  in  the  senate  bonse  at  Edinburgh,  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
cently  been  liberated  from  confinement,  made  a  noble  ■  perch,  in 
d,  "  Is  this  the  effect  of  all  your  protestations  of  doty  and  asfoctsaa 
ty  ?    Is  this  the  keeping  of  your  covenant,  wherein  yon  hare 
1  the  king's  person  and  authority  ?     Is  this  a  suitable 
goodness  both  in  consenting  to  all  your  desires,  and  in 

a  to  you  ?  What  censures  will  be  passed  upon  this  action  _ w 

world  ?    What  a  stain  will  it  be  to  the  reformed  religion,  and  in  nawt 
danger  may  be  apprehended  to  the  king  himself,  and  ateo  So 
the  party  which  is  bow  predominant  hi  England  ?"* 
aergetic  appeal  to  their  feelings  and  consciences,  the 

0  every  thing  except  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness, 
of  the  English  rebels  being  acceded  to,  the  king  was  dclireicd 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  receive  him ;  and  i 

victim  to  Holmby  House  in  Northamptonshire,  from  whence  ha  was 
erred  to  Hampton  Court,  and  lastly  to  Carisbroohe  Castle  ha  the  Id* 
ght.  The  Scotch  army  in  the  mean  time  left  Newcastle 
Iver  for  which  they  had  sold  their  sovereign ;  bat  seen  was  taw 

1  on  this  occasion,  that  the  inhabitant*  followed  theea  oat  of 
stones  and  execrations.     Of  the  sum  thus  wickedly 
its  of  Argyle  received  thirty  thousand  pounds  as  Ms 
le  was  divided  among  the  ministers  aad  other  persons  who  had 
seal  in  the  cause  of  rebellion.    But  thoogh  the  betrayers  of  «aar 
xh  gladly  took  the  wages  of  iniquity,  they  were  far  from  beaag  cast 

the  reproaches  which  their  treachery  brought  upon  thesn,  eren  in  Seat- 
In  their  contract  with  the  English  faction,  the  Covenanters  snede  h  a 
Lion  that  the  person  of  the  slog  should  be  safe.  Bat  whatever  ahseansv 
might  be  on  the  one  side,  it  was  quickly  seea  taat  the  ether  party 
led  to  observe  this  article  of  the  treaty.  From  the  moment  ~ 
aid,  and  the  Scots  bad  retired  to  enjoy  their  reward,  the 

is  of  the  rebels  in  England  became  obvioas  to  the  whole       

ideed  affect  to  enter  into  a  negociatiou  with  the  king :  hot  inittni  #f 
g  any  concessions,  they  imposed  terms,  the  acceptance  of  which  wsehf 
>een  a  renunciation  of  the  regal  authority.    It  was  evident, 

ic  faotion  bad  no  wish  to  conclude  an  amicable  settJeaneat ;  a 

•otoh  comasissioncrs  were  so  coaviaeed,  that  they  reasons tre tad  as  i 
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anjainst  the  conduct  of  tfieir  former  associates.  The  eommittee  of 
•tatea  at  Bdianurgb  approved  of  the  protestation  which  their  representatives 
ii  Bojrtaod  bed  aMde ;  end  immediately  ordered  then  to  conclude  a  treaty 
rith  the  kingoo  a  liberal  basis.  Accordingt y ,  the  eommiaeiotiera  went  to  the  Isle 
4  Wight,  nt  tbo  beginning  of  1648,  and  there  the  articles  of  agreement  were 
•freed  upon,  between  bis  majesty  and  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  hy  whieb 
t  wan  stipulated,  that  the  religion,  as  established,  should  continue  undisturbed ; 
o  wbiob  ease,  the  parliament  undertook  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  sheold 
ickoowledge  his  majesty's  royal  authority,  and  defend  the  same  by  force  of 
irma.  As  soon  as  Charles  come  to  a  rood  understanding;  with  his  northern 
•objects,  the  Baalish  parliament  passed  sn  act,  that  no  further  addesses  shooM 
*  made  to  the  king ;  and  that  any  person  goilty  of  so  doing,  should  be  pun- 
ched aa  a  traitor.  Though  this  arbitrary  ordinance  could  not  be  applied 
lireetly  to  the  Scots,  it  wss  iotended  to  hare  the  effect  of  creating  divisions 
kmong  them.  Accordingly,  when  the  commissioners  returned  home,  and  had 
Bade  a  report  of  their  proceedings ;  the  committee  of  the  assembly  opposed 
hat  of  the  estates,  in  all  that  had  been  done,  as  destructive  of  the  covenant 
rbtis  there  were  now  two  parties  in  Scotland,  one  beaded  by  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  in  favour  of  the  king;  and  the  other  led  by  the  marquis  of  Arable, 
:be  active  correspondent  of  the  rebels  in  England,  who  were  bent  opou 
he  extinction  of  the  monarchy.  In  the  midst  of  this  contention,  the  parlia- 
ment snot  at  Edinburgh  on  the  ted  of  March,  wheo  the  committee  of  the 
isseasMy  delivered  in  a  protestation  against  the  treaty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight; 
>«t  as  no  regard  was  paid  to  it,  the  trainers  caused  it  to  be  printed  and 
test  to  all  the  ministers  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  read  in  the  churches.  The 
raetioa)  of  Argyle  nest  proposed  to  the  parliament  certain  articles,  binding 
ihe  Una;  to  subscribe  and  swear  to  both  covenants ;  and  to  extirpate  popery, 
preiaey,  Brastianism,  and  every  sect  differing  from  the  establishment;  to 
ftotd  no  oommnnion  with  malignants,  in  either  of  the  three  kingdoms ;  and  to 
>e  without  a  negative  on  any  publie  measures.  These  articles  were  to  be 
iddcd  to  the  coronation  oath,  and,  if  refused,  the  party  to  be  deprived  not 
>nly  of  the  succession,  but  of  his  private  estate.  The  propositions,  however, 
■  era  rejected,  and,  instead  of  them,  it  was  resolved  that  the  parliament  of 
Scotland  should  demand  the  liberation  of  the  king  from  his  present  eoufine- 
neat,  with  a  pledge  of  security  for  the  safety  of  bis  person  in  future  j  and  that 
the  Bogtisb  should  disband  their  sectarian  army,  and  establish  religion  there 
leoordiag  to  the  coveoant,  and  stipulated  treaties.  Argjle  and  his  most 
EeaJoos  adherents  made  a  great  resistance  to  these  articles ;  hot  several 
persona  of  the'same  party  went  over  to  the  other  side,  and  urged  the  parlia- 
ment to  proceed  in  the  design  of  delivering  the  king  from  his  confinement, 
ind  restoring  him  to  the  executive  power.  In  the  mean  time,  colonel 
Ma  renal  was  sent  to  Bngland  with  a  remonstrance  on  the  breach  of  the 
ireaty,  and  to  demand  satisfaction. 

The  senate  of  Scotland  next  passed  a  vote  to  levy  thirty  thoasand  foot 
ind  six  thousand  horse ;  aad  at  tne  same  time,  orders  were  despatched  to 
reneeui  Monro,  who  waa  then  in  Ireland,  to  hasten  home  with  bis  srmy. 
rheee  measures  were  warmly  opposed  by  Argyle  and  the  rigid  Covenanters 
>f  the  assembiv,  who  made  a  public  protestation  against  the  proceedings 
>f  |iailiamsiit,  for  which  it  was  moved  that  a  vote  ef  censure  should  be  poss- 
«l  noon  the  marquis  •  but  out  of  prudence,  it  was  declined :  the  prepare* 
ioos  for  war,  however,  went  oo  vigorously,  the  chief  command  beiog  en- 
rwsted  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  had  under  him  the  earl  of  Callander, 
tod  the  majors  general  Middleton  and  Baillie. 

Oo  the  49th  of  May,  the  duke  entered  Edinburgh  at  the  bead  ef  about  four 
urodred  horse ;  and  the  parliament,  after  a  short  adjournment,  resumed  its 
jttt os; :  but  Argyle,  and  the  earls  of  Cassilis  and  Bglintoo,  were  absent,  being 
mptoyed  in  preventing  the  raisins;  of  the  levies.  About  this  time  colonel 
if  a r vital  returned  from  London,  and  reported  to  the  committee  of  estates, 
hat  the  Bnglish  parliament,  instead  of  sending  by  him  any  answer  to  their 
tropowJtiottS,  had  signified  aa  intention  of  doing  so  by  their  own  commissioners, 
rata  evasion  only  served  to  stimulate  the  king's  party  to  redouble  their  exer- 

ly  as  it  waa  now  certain  that  the  adherents  of  Argyle  were 
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assembling  in  force  to  resist  the  measure*  of  Ike 

Hamilton  having  obtained  intelligence  that  a  great  multitude 

arms  at  Mecblen,  despatched  thither  general  Middletoa* 

Covenanters,  and  took  several  prisoners.    Upon  this, 

general,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Carlisle  with  a  body 

horse  to  co-operate  with  the  Scottish  insurgents,  made  a 

the  city  was  soon  alter  entered  by  sir  Philip  Mosgrave;  wl 

dered  to  sir  Marmadnke  Langdale.    These  advantages 

Hamilton  to  march  into  England ;  and,  having  concentrated 

lisle,  he  poshed  forward  as  far  as  Preston  in  Lancashire,  wl 

was  arrested  by  Lambert  and  Cromwell.    Those  generals 

army  widely  separated,  commenced,  on  the  17th  of  August,  a* 

Langdale's  division,  which  was  posted  at  Wigan ;  and,  after  n  an 

succeeded  in  patting  the  whole  to  the  root    On  the  feUow/isnj 

victors  fell  with  the  same  impetuosity  and  success  anon  the 

ton.    The  duke  of  Hamilton,  being  enable  to  rally  bis  mem 

maduke  Langdale  into  Staffordshire,  where  they  were  boib 

to  London.   The  earl  of  Callender  effected  his  eseape  to  Holsassd  ;    _ 

Monro,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Appleby,  having  collected  the 

retained  with  all  haste  into  Scotland.    Thus  ended  this 

tion,  and  the  royal  cause ;  for  though  Monro  afterwards 

advantages  over  the  Covenanters,  and  the  earl  of  Lanerick 

the  parliament  to  the  command  of  the  national  troops,  it 

that  no  effectual  stand  could  be  made  in  a  divided  country,  nod 

the  end  of  September  all  the  forces  were  disbanded.  Upon  Ibis  ArgystaadiJi 

adherents  entered  Edinburgh,  where  they  formed,  what  they  called,  the  Cent 

mittee  of  Estates ;  and.  with  the  same  assumption  of  authority,  they 

to  call  a  parliament,  which  was  to  meet  on  the  fourth  of  January. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cromwell  and  Lambert  crossed  the  border. 
conducted  to  the  capital  by  Argyle  and  his  party,  who  issued  n 
ordering  all  the  king's  friends  to  leave  the  city.    Cromwell,  hoi 
left  Scotland,  and  hastened  up  to  London  -for  the  purpose  of 
tragedy  which  had  long  been  meditated.    In  his  absence,  the 
bers  of  the  two  houses  bad  re-opened  a  treaty  with  the  kins:*  at 
Scottish  commissioners  assisted;  and  from  the  mutual  concession* 
making,  a  favourable  result  was  expected.    While  this  negotiation 
on,  an  insurrection  broke  out  among  the  troops  on  Hoonslow  Heath* 
the  soldiers,  acting  upon  the  principles  which  had  Ions;  been 
valent,  entered  into  an  association  for  the  assertion  of  their 
These  men  called  themselves  Levellers ;  and,  in  conformity  to 
tion.  they  demanded  an  abolition  of  all  distinctions,  and  the  in! 
perfect  sj stem  of  equality.    In  the  midst  of  their  ooosoltatieouw 
appeared  on  the  ground  with  his  chosen  troops,  and,  after  ^ffr^tnsj 
vengeance  on  the  ringleaders,  put  an  end  to  the  mutiny. 

Having  succeeded  in  suppressing  this  revolt,  Cromwell  urns  at  Ml 
carry  bis  desperate  designs  on  the  government.    In  the  first  nines*  ho 
the  king  to  be  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Hurst  Castle; 


assumption  of  authority  gave  offence  to  the  parliament,  be  surrounded  the 

-»-*•»----      •  *      *  imprisoned    """  *~        *   ~ 


with  bis  troops,  who  seised  and  imprisoned  all  the  members  that  w< 
to  the  views  of  the  usurper.  Every  thing  being  now  under  the  contiei  of  ifc 
army,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  fate  of  the  sovereign  was  sealed,  ttavue 
removed  him  to  Windsor,  the  rebels  ordered  a  solemn  fast  te>  ho  kef*.  ** 
directions  from  the  Lord  respecting  the  murder  of  the  king.  On  this  otcewo 
Hugh  Peters  preached  before  Cromwell  and  bis  confederates,  on  taw  ntnuuci 
of  saints,  to  "  bind  kings  in  chains,  and  nobles  in  fetters  of  item,  Am 
hearing  this  blasphemous  harangue,  the  members  went  to  the  bona**  wharf  » 
motion  being  made  to  proceed  capitally  against  the  king,  Cromwell  s*nd,iht- 
as  he  was  praying  for  a  blessing  from  Goo  on  his  underUkiuar,  to  rcsnurt  » 
monarch  to  bis  pristine  dignity,  his  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  has  saawu. 
so  that  he  could  not  speak  one  word  more.  This  be  understood  wstu 
answer  to  bis  prayer,  and  a  token  that  God  had  rejected  the  kia*>  JU> 
suoh  an  assurance,  the  vote  passed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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Tbo  BngRsb  Presbyterians  now  begin  to  stir  themselves,  to  «tre  the  life  of 
their  sovereign :  hut  it  was  too  late,  for  their  power  wu  goat ;  mod  Cromwell,  in 
reply  to  their  protest,  taunted  them  severely  by  saying,  that  they  bad  oo  right 
to  interfere,  after  bavins;  fought  against  Charles  Stuart  in  the  field,  next 
deprived  him  of  his  seeptre,  and  lastly  thrown  him  into  prison* 

The  parliament  of  Scotland,  which  met  in  Janoary  1648-9,  also  made  n  feeble 
effort  to  rescne  the  king  from  his  inveterate  enemies ;  but  while  they  instructed 
their  oommissiouers,to  Intercede  in  his  favonr9  they  neutralised  the  applica- 
tion by  a  charge  to  forbear  from  using  any  language  likely  to  provoke  hostili- 
ties. The  faction  of  Cromwell  having  now  gained  the  entire  ascendancy, 
proceeded  at  once  to  complete  their  saoguinary  work.  The  king  was  brought 
from  Windsor  to  St  James's,  and  on  the  90th  of  January  the  mock  trial  began, 
before  the  pretended  high  court  of  justice  in  Westmioster  Hall.  Never  did 
Charles  appear  to  such  advantage  as  on  this  nwfol  occasion.  Three  times  he 
refused  to  admit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court;  and  though  treated  with  bar- 
barous ferocity,  he  preserved  the  equanimity  of  his  temper,  and  conducted 
himself  with  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  and  the  piety  of  a  Christian.  On  the 
27th,  the  brutal  president  Bradshaw  proceeded  to  deliver  the  sentence ;  and, 
after  enumerating  a  series  of  charges,  he  concluded  thus:  "For  all  which 
treasons  and  crimes  this  court  doth  adjudge  that  he,  the  said  Charles  Stuart, 
as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  a  public  enemy,  shall  be  put  to  death,  by 
severing  of  his  head  from  his  body." 

This  unrighteous  judgment  was  carried  into  execution  oo  the  30th  of  the 
some  month,  before  the  palace  of  Whitehall ;  when  it  may  truly  be  said,  that 
the  trivial  errors  of  the  monarch  were  lost  in  admiration  at  the  heroic  piety  of 
the  martyr. 

The  king  was  in  the  forty-ointh  year  of  bis  age,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his 
reign,  when  be  fell  by  the  hands  of  so  Infamous  faction;  for  to  call  the  murder 
n  national  act,  would  be  a  gross  piece  of  injustice,  since  of  those  who  first  took 
the  field  for  the  parliament,  in  the  civil  war,  by  far  the  greater  number  were 
»boeked  at  the  parricide  committed  by  Cromwell  and  bis  associates.  The 
liwing  issue  of  the  king,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  consisted  of  five  children : 
three  soas,  Charles.  James,  and  Henry ;  aad  as  mnay  daughters,  Mary  prin- 
cess of  Orange ;  Elisabeth,  who  died  in  Carisbrooke  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  1660;  and  Henrietta  Maria,  who  became  duchess  of  Orleans. 
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Chailis  the  Secoiid,  tit  ens  hundred  end  t€*ik  JQne  •/  Sssslsmf ;  tern  Jfey 

20U,  1080;  sralstmtd  February  3,  1649. 

Whih  the  parliament  at  Edinburgh  received  the  intelligence  of  the  king's 
murder,  they  immediately  protested  against  the  regicides,  and  evinced  their 
own  sincerity  by  proclaiming  the  prince  of  Wales,  with  the  title  of  Charles 
the  Second.  They  at  the  same  time  sent  a  deputation  to  the  young  monarch, 
who  was  then  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  inviting  bhn  to  Scotland  for  the  purpose 
of  being;  crowned.  Meanwhile  the  triumphant  party  in  England  caused  the 
duke  of  Hamilton  to  be  tried  and  condemned  for  high  treason ;  styling  him, 
in  the  indictment,  Earl  of  Cambridge  ?  which  was  done  to  give  a  colour  to  an 
illegal  sentence.  Before  his  execution,  an  offer  of  pardon  wan  made  to  him, 
on  condition  of  bis  making  discoveries  for  the  public  safety,  as  the  rebels 
pretended,  or.  In  other  words,  of  betraying  bis  friends.  The  duke,  however, 
spurned  the  overture  with  indignation,  and  said,  that  if  be  had  as  many  lives 
as  there  were  hairs  on  his  head,  be  would  lay  them  all  down,  rather  than 
redeem  them  by  such  perfidy.  At  the  same  time  and  place  with  him  suffered 
the  earl  of  Holland  and  lord  Cspel,  who,  as  well  as  the  duke,  deported  them* 
selves  with  heroic  fortitude  on  the  scaffold. 

While  these  tragic  scenes  were  passing  in  England,  a  number  of  noblsmsn 
and  gentlemen  fled  to  Holland,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  young  king. 
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whose  fitter  had  married  too  priece  of  Orange, 
aad  hit  little  court  removed  to  France,  and  in 
Jersey,  whieh  had  not  at  yet  been  reduced  by  the  parti 
of  October,  the  king  received  another  pressing  invitation  from  the 
of  estates ;  but  the  call  was  dogged  with  scene  very  hard  ceemstsuns* 
wont  of  which  were,  "  sebsoriptioo  to  the  covenant,  and  n  iwvwantfaae  cf 
oommittion  given  to  Montrose."  Charles,  thong*  ttionglj  eigtd  by  tat 
Scottish  nobility  to  make  an  agreement  with  the  Covenanters, 
fated  to  comply  with  terms,  which  he  considered  at  derogatory  an 
honour,  and  injorioot  to  his  friends.  At  length  Montrose  himself  *~ 
and  entreated  the  king  to  oomply,  saying,  that  he  wonld  p^aaVy/ 
ithment,  if  he  could  thereby  be  instrumental  to  the  restoration  of  has 
Still  Charles  continoed  fixed  in  his  determination ;  hot  whan  taw  unease  of 
Orange  assigned  various  political  reatont  for  laying  hold  of  an 
which  might  eventually  pat  him  in  foil  possession  of  hit  lights,  ho  so  aw 
yielded  at  to  allow  a  oegooiation  to  he  carried  on  with  the  Soottaa*  com- 
missioners. 

The  parties  accordingly  met  in  the  month  of  March,  at  Broom;  hot  saws 
new  conditions  were  brought  forward,  the  Covenantert  insisting  that  afl  o*d 
matters  should  be  settled  by  parliament,  and  those  of  religion  by  the 
assembly.  Though  highly  offended  by  these  restrictions  of  the 
Charles  pradcntly  restrained  hit  feelings,  and  coolly  said,  that  ho 
ample  satisfaction  to  hit  good  people  of  Scotland.  With  this 
aommissionert  were  dismissed;  bat  their  employers, not  betas; si 
led  at  the  king  wonld  have  had  them  believe,  despatched  two 
to  Holland,  peremptorily  demanding  that  all  their 
acceded  to ;  and,  that  neither  Montrose  nor  any  of  ' 
allowed  to  return  to  their  own  country.  Charles,  upon  tbte. 
break  off  all  connexion  with  the  dominant  party,  wheal  the  prinoo  of' 
again  interfered,  and  persuaded  him  to  close  with  the  Covenant 
tiling.  Daring  these  transactions,  the  iodefutfgobte  Montrose 
employed  in  soliciting  aid  for  bis  royal  matter  at  the  courts  of 
princes.  From  several  of  these  potentates,  as  well  aa  from  the  king  of 
mark,  be  received  such  liberal  promises,  that  he  told  Charles, 
now  wanting  to  insure  success,  but  to  land  in  Scotland,  and 
etandard,  which  woold  instantly  be  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
gentlemen.  The  king,  elated  by  these  flattering  assurances,  readily  gnat  ass 
consent  to  the  enterprise,  and  clothed  Montrose  with  Ml  powers  aa  raise 
forces  for  his  service,  both  on  the  continent  aad  la  Scotland.  The 
chief,  on  taking  leave  of  his  majesty,  earnestly  desired  Urn  to 
general  Monro  to  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
the  royal  troops  there,  under  the  command  of  the  mar  unit  of 
the  Hague,  Montrose  proceeded  immediately  to  Hambnrgh,  e: 
n  considerable  portion  of  the  promised  supplies  already 
hit  great  mortification,  all  the  princes  failed  la  the  fatiunae*  of 
moot,  except  the  dnke  of  Hotsteie,  who  seat  four  ships  with 
dred  troops  to  that  part.  Inadequate  as  this  force  wat  fa 
object,  the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  Montrose,  wonld  not 
from  what  bo  conceived  to  be  the  path  of  duty.  He  ttiH 
oauso  wonld  not  want  support,  under  which  imprestioa  be  eat  aaat 
Orkneys,  where  be  wat  jolaed  by  a  few  loyalists,  aad  then 
the  main,  leaded  on  the  coast  of  Caithness.  Wberever  ho 
habitants  expressed  their  wishes  for  his  success ;  though  the 
enrolled  themselves  under  his  banner  was  but  small.  The  onessastsne  uf 
estates,  on  heariag  of  this  toddeo  irruption,  lent  no  thwa  in 
army  under  colonel  Stracbaa,  for  its  suppression.  The  two  pi 
aad  a  desperate  conflict  ensued ;  bat,  owing  to  the  superiority  of 
eavsJry,  the  loyalists  suffered  a  total  defeat,  aad  ntamst  the  whose  of 
were  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  Their  commander  fled  fta  fllsgnsau  to  the 
of  Maoleod,  laird  of  Attya,  who,  contrary  to  the  gaamal  good 
MajhlnBdert,  betrayed  the  Ulustrkmt  fugitive  for  the  take  of  the  i 
gsteioey,  the  loth  of  May,  aha  nobis  Montrose 
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led  with  ropes,  and  Itare-eeeded,  lo  a  oomoKNi  curt,  drawn  by  tba 
a  this  manner  be  wu  eouduoted  lo  tba  tolbooth  amidst  aa  immense 
toirM  of  spectators,  who,  instead  of  exalting  over  tbe  fallen  hero,  lamented 
lis  misfortune  with  sign*  aad  tears.  Next  day  be  was  visited  by  tbe  minis* 
era,  who  loaded  him  with  reproaches  for  tbe  iniquities  of  bis  past  life,  and 
taid  tbat  tbe  temporal  punishment  wbieh  awaited  bim  was  only  tbe  prelode 
o  nn  eternity  of  tornrenL  Notwithstanding  this  ptoos  judgment,  they  offered 
o  pray  with  him  for  bis  conversion:  bat  tbe  marquis,  knowing  that  tbey 
wm**  as  ernel  in  their  devotions  as  in  their  exhortations*  deelined  their  ser- 
cicee.  At  tbe  same  time  tbe  pnlpits  resounded  with  invectives  against  bim, 
h*  tbe  grand  enemy  of  all  religion ;  and  tbe  people  were  also  abased  for  having 
m  the  preceding  day  been  guilty  of  shewing  tenderness  towards  a  reprobate. 
so  low  did  these  xealots  descend  in  their  malice,  that  tbe  General  Assembly 
passed  a  decree,  suspending  from  ehnrcb  commnnion  all  persons  who  drank 
ibn  health  of  Montrose.  On  the  following  day  he  was  brought  before  tbe 
parliament,  where  he  bore  with  heroic  resolution  the  scurrility  of  tbe  cbaav 
:cllor  la  passing  sentence  upon  bim  to  be  banged  and  dismembered. 

Hia  conduct  at  the  place  of  elocution  was  equally  becoming  bis  character. 
la  tba  morning  be  dressed  himself  in  rich  apparel,  as  if  be  bad  been  going  an 
review  an  army ;  and  when  tbe  hangman  brought  n  book  which  had  been  pun- 
ished, containing  an  account  of  his  exploits,  and  tied  it  about  his  neck,  be 
mid  with  a  smile  that  he  accepted  this  testimony  of  bis  valour  and  loyalty 
vita  more  pride  thaa  he  bad  ever  worn  the  garter.  After  inquiring  whether 
tbey  bad  any  more  such  honours  to  confer  upon  him,  he  spent  n  few  minutes 
in  private  devotion,  aad  then  submitted  to  his  fate.  His  enemies  caused  the 
body  to  be  suspended  three  hours,  after  which  the  bead  was  placed  an  the 
tolbooth,  and  tbe  four  limbs  on  tbe  gates  of  Aberdeen,  Perth,  Stirling,  and 
tttaegew. 

When  tbe  king  beard  of  this  horrible  tragedy,  bis  mind  became  agitated 
by  grief  and  Indignation.  In  tbe  Brat  beat  of  his  resentment,  he  sent  off  n 
letter  to  tbe  committee  at  Edinburgh,  in  which  be  told  them  tbat  no  faith 
mmM  be  pat  in  men  who,  while  making  professions  of  peace  aad  loyalty,  bad 
•bed  the  blood  of  one  of  bis  best  subjects  for  acting  under  bis  commission. 

The  faction,  in  reply,  protested  tbat  their  fidelity  remained  unshaken,  and 
mat  what  tbey  had  done  was  a  proof  of  it;  for,  as  Montrose  was  the  only 
obctaele  to  the  desired  settlement,  his  removal  became  necessary  to  the  royal 
interest  and  the  national  welfare.  The  party  concluded  with  again  urging  tbe 
king  to  hasten  heme,  aad  take  possession  of  the  throne  of  his  ancestors* 
Charles,  after  advising  with  his  council,  assented,  and  on  the  i3d  of  Juno 
ft/rived  in  the  river  Spey ;  but  be  was  not  suffered  to  land  till  be  had  subscribed 
the  eolemri  leagoe  and  covenant  Having  performed  what  was  required,  the 
wergr  allowed  him  to  go  oo  shore;  but  when  his  friends,  who  bad  come  with 
aim  from  Holland  to  defend  his  cause  and  share  bis  fortune,  attempted  to  fol- 
low, tbey  were  ordered  back,  aad  none  bot  the  creatures  of  tbe  ruling  faction 
were  permitted  to  approach  tbe  king.  He  waa  now  literally  a  prisoner,  and 
bis  keepers  made  him  undergo  such  a  rigorous  discipline,  that  the  severest 
peaanees  of  tbe  Roman  church  were  light  aad  easy  compared  with  the  auste- 
rity and  gloom  of  the  Presbyterian  ordeal.  On  one  day  tbey  made  him  bear 
six  sermons  of  an  intolerable  length ;  and  they  wholly  debarred  bim  from 
amusements  of  every  kind.  This  treatment  not  only  alienated  tbe  mind  of 
the  yonng  king  from  a  religion  which  he  afterwards  used  to  say  was  not  fit 
for  a  gentleman,  bat  it  bad  tbe  effect  of  creating  in  bim  a  prejudice  against  aff 
appearance  of  piety.  The  despotic  bigots  went  still  farther  in  their  insults,  and 
obliged  the  royal  captive  to  issue  a  declaration,  in  which  be  waa  nude  to  load 
his  lather's  memory  with  the  foulest  reproaches,  and  to  vilify  hia  asother  as  an 
idolatress.  Charles  felt  this  insult  more  keenly  than  all  the  rest  of  the  eon* 
tumefies  which  were  put  open  him  j  bot  his  situation  waa  such  that  bo  did 
not  dare  to  reject  tbe  bitter  pill  prepared  for  bis  humiliation.  Not  satisfied 
with  these  indignities,  the  Covenanters  were  about  to  make  tbe  king  do  pobtio 
penance;  and  the  general  assembly  actually  drew  up  twelve  articles,  in 
which  they  mastered  all  the  sins  of  bis  majesty,  and  those  of  bis  ancestors,  for 
four  generations.    Having  made  out  this  head  roil  of  transgressions,  they 
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ordained  that  the  kin*,  hU  household,  and  the  whole  nation, 
themselves  by  fasting  and  prayer.    But  before  the  day  came  lor  thfe  «ett 
mockery,  an  event  occurred  which  saved  tlie  king  from  the 
and  covered  hi*  oppressors  with  eonfosion. 

While  the  Covenanters  were  engaged  in  purging  the  land 
according  to  their  views,  Cromwell  marched  suddenly  into 
reached  Dunbar ;  here,  however,  his  further  progress  was 
judicious  management  of  Lesley,  who  took  earn  to  occupy  the 
the  country  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  English  wore  soon 
greatest  difficulty  for  the  want  of  provisions.  Cromwell,  in 
was  about  to  retreat,  when  the  fanaticism  of  his  opponents 
in  his  favoor,  and  gave  him  a  decided  victory.  The  Scottish 
the  direction  of  a  committee  of  divines,  who,  in  the  first 
•boat  four  thousand' persons  as  ungodly  characters.  Having: 
host  of  saints,  they  concluded  that  success  was  certain,  and 
demanded  of  the  general  to  march  down  into  the  plain,  and  destroy 
the  Amalekites,  meaning  Cromwell  and  the  English.  Lesley/ 
not  the  enthusiasts  were  obstinate,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of 
her,  the  whole  army  broke  up  from  their  entrenchments,  and 
the  hill.  Cromwell*  observing  the  movement,  cried  oot  in  n 
Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  our  hands ;"  and  in  a  few 
were  pot  completely  to  the  rout.  The  authors  of  this  mi 
taking  the  blame  upon  themselves,  ascribed  it  to  the  wickedness  of  the 
his  adherents;  but  they  went  further,  and  in  their  prayers  told  the 
be  had  acted  ernclly,  in  suffering  his  elect  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
This  defeat,  which  under  other  eirenmatanees  would  have 
disheartening  to  the  king,  proved  the  reverse ;  for  the  faction  relaxed  an 
severity,  and  instead  of  the  penance  that  had  been  designed  Cor 
caused  him  to  be  crowned  with  groat  formality  at  Seoon,  on  the  1st  of  J 
1651.  After  this  ceremony,  active  preparations  were  made  to 
forces,  and  by  the  end  of  May  the  royal  standard  was  hoisted  at 
from  whence  the  king  proceeded  to  Stirling,  where  he  appointed  the 
Hamilton  lieutenant  general,  David  Lesley  major-general,  and 
commander  of  the  cavalry.  At  this  time  Cromwell,  having  red 
the  garrisons,  including  that  of  Edinburgh,  advanced  against  the 
but  finding  them  strongly  intrenched,  he  withdrew  to  Brant  Island 
to  Perth,  which  surrendered  without  resistance.  Meanwhile 
bert  defeated  a  body  of  Scots  at  Invorkeithing,  upon  which  the 
eoaneil  of  war,  when  it  was  resolved  to  march  into  England ;  bet 
his  followers  decamped,  and  returned  home.  Notwithstanding  the 
of  this  chief,  who  had  sworn  to  defend  the  crown  at  the  risk  of  has  safe, 
royal  army  crossed  the  borders,  and  at  the  beginning  of  A 
Carlisle*  From  this  place,  general  Massey  was  detached  into 
announce  the  king's  approach,  and  raise  men  for  his  service.  The 
parliament  now  became  alarmed,  and  began  to  reflect  in  severe 
their  general  Cromwell,  for  bis  apparent  negligence  in  suffering  the 
pass  him  unmolested.  Cromwell  being  apprised  of  these  cense 
to  clear  himself,  and  to  take  veiigeance  upon  his  aocnaera. 
therefore,  with  a  sufficient  force  to  keep  the  Soots  in  awe,  he 
the  royal  army,  which  by  this  time  had  reached  Worcester*  where  the 
was  joined  by  several  of  the  neighbouring  nobility  and  gentry.  U 
however,  the  carl  of  Derby,  in  his  march  for  the  same  perpoee,  was 
and  bis  force  put  completely  to  the  rout  at  Wigea ;  so  that  a  very 
men,  with  their  gallant  commander,  succeeded  in  effecting  their 
city.  This  was  only  the  prelude  to  a  more  terrible  nusfertene ;  lor  while 
royalists  were  cot  off  from  all  supplies,  the  rebel  army  received  daily  am  n> 
crease  of  strength,  till  their  number  exceeded  that  of  the  aggregate  nsnejent  «• 
the  united  Scots  and  English,  in  the  proportion  of  more  then  three  so  oar 
Under  these  enrco instances,  the  king  came  to  the  desperate  lensentM*  m 
catting  his  way  through  the  enemy,  who  by  this  time  had  drawn  a  line  ewe- 
pletely  round  the  city.  Accordingly,  on  tho  morning  of  the  did  of  Timumhi  ■ 
the  royal  forces,  both  horse  and  foot,  made  a  desperate  attack  upoo  the  mm* 
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body  of  the  rebels,  and  compelled  them  to  give  way ;  hot  fresh  troop*  coming 
ap,  the  assailants  were  driven  back  into  the  city,  followed  by  the  enemy, 
vben  a  murderous  conflict  took  place  in  the  streets.  After  fighting  three 
boars,  the  rout  of  the  king's  party  became  general;  and  the  monarch,  who  had 
two  horses  shot  under  him,  got  away  with  great  difficulty.  The  slaughter  was 
dreadful,  and  many  of  the  officers,  English  and  Scotch,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  Among  these  prisoners  was  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  died  soon 
kfler  of  his  wounds.  The  king  escaped  almost  miraculously,  and  reached 
Prance;  but  the  earl  of  Derby,  on  leaving  the  monarch  in  a  place  of  security, 
•as  taken  by  the  rebels,  who  barbarously  put  him  to  death,  amidst  his  own 
tenants,  at  Bolton  in  Lancashire. 

The  fatal  battle  of  Worcester  was  productive  of  important  changes,  parti- 
cularly in  Scotland,  where,  on  the  reduction  of  Stirling,  Dundee,  and  Edin- 
burgh, the  conquerors  introduced  an  entire  alteration  of  the  constitution. 
New  courts  of  law  were  erected,  and  a  council  of  state,  modelled  upon  the 
republican  system,  was  established ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  general 
issembl  y  was  abolished,  as  well  as  the  parliament,  in  the  room  of  which  last, 
thirty  commissioners,  or  representatives,  were  to  be  sent  by  the  nation  to  the 
English  house  of  commons.  Thus  not  even  the  shadow  of  independence  was 
left  in  Scotland;  but  the  subjugation  was  not  rendered  complete,  till  Crom- 
well assumed  the  sovereignly  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  the 
Li  tie  of  protector.  One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  usurper  was,  the  passing 
»n  act  of  indemnity  in  favour  of  the  Scots;  bat  it  abounded  with  so  many 
exceptions,  that  no  person  who  bad  ever  borne  arms  for  the  royal  cause  could 
claim  any  benefit  from  the  pretended  indulgence.  The  state  of  things  in  Eng- 
land was  not  much  better;  and  the  grievances  which  the  people  suffered  under 
ihe  iron  sceptre  of  the  despot,  made  them  every  where  desirous  of  a  revolu- 
tion. In  Scotland  the  sentiment  prevailed  universally;  and  it  was  encouraged 
by  the  administration  of  general  Monk,  whose  conduct  excited  such  strong 
raspicions  in  Cromwell,  that  in  all  probability  another  war  would  have  been 
ihe  consequence,  bad  not  a  fever,  heightened  by  chagrin,  carried  off  the  pro- 
tector on  the  3d  of  September,  1667.  Oliver  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard ; 
bat  bis  government  was  of  short  duration,  and  Monk,  by  the  prudenoe  of  his 
management,  brought  about  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  monarchy  without 
bloodshed. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1661,  the  parliament  of  Scotland  met  according  to 
incieot  usage  at  Edinburgh,  when  the  oaths  of  allegiance  were  administered, 
fcnd  ordered  to  be  taken  throughout  the  kingdom.  At  the  same  time,  the 
lolemn  league  and  covenant  was  abrogated,  and  the  right  of  his  majesty  to 
make  peace  and  war  was  recognised.  During  the  same  session,  a  bill  of 
ittainder  was  brought  in  against  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  and  that  nobleman 
being  found  guilty  of  treason,  received  judgment  of  death,  which  was  executed 
it  the  high  cross  of  Edinburgh  on  the  5Mth  of  May.  His  head  was  then  placed 
>n  the  very  pike  from  whence  that  of  the  noble  Montrose  had  some  time  before 
been  uken  down  for  solemo  interment  Bat  though  Argyle  deservedly  suf- 
fered the  punishment  due  to  his  offences,  which  were  of  no  ordinary  magni- 
tude, bis  estate  waa  ssved  from  confiscation,  and  bestowed  upon  lord  Lorn, 
lis  eldest  son ;  a  favour  to  which  he  was  entitled  on  account  of  his  loyalty 
luring  the  late  troubles.  This  act  of  justioe,  however,  gave  such  offence  to 
hose  noblemen  who  had  eagerly  expected  to  share  the  forfeited  lands  among 
.hemseives,  that  they  soon  after  prosecuted  the  young  lord  for  writing  a  private 
etter  to  lord  Duffus,  in  which  be  complained  of  the  malice  of  his  enemies, 
tod  exulted  at  having  defeated  their  efforts  to  ruin  him  in  the  estimation  of 
lis  sovereign.  This  was  called,  in  the  old  Scottish  phrase,  leasiog-maktng, 
w  raising  sedition,  and  Lorn  was  aotoally  senteneed  to  be  beheaded  by  virtue 
if  an  obsolete  law ;  which  would  have  been  put  in  force,  had  not  the  king 
reversed  the  iniquitous  proceedings.  To  shew  his  abhorrence  of  the  spirit 
that  originated  the  atrocious  measure,  Charles  conferred  opon  lord  Lorn  the 
rarldom  of  Argvle,  which  title  had  been  granted  to  his  grandfather. 

About  this  time  one  Guthrie,  a  violent  preacher  of  the  Covenanters,  waa 
joodemned  and  banged  at  Edinburgh,  for  publishing  a  defamatory  book  enti- 
led, "Tho  Causes  of  God's  Wrath  upon  the  Nation."  At  hie  trial  ha  behaved 
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with  uncommon  firmness,  and  on  the  ladder  be  justified  what  fca 

with  equal  fortitude.    Indictments  were  also  prepared  against  taw  tn>c*  d 

Warriston  and  Swinton,  for  the  sealoos  part  taken  by  tacaa  ia  taw 

bat  the  former  effected  bis  escape,  at  this  time,  to  Hoilaad ;  awd  8wi 

had  torned  Quaker,  made  a  oonfeasioo  of  bis  errors,  and  we* 

other  offender,  of  a  worse  description,  who  obtained  grace, 

of  Assyn,  the  infamous  betrayer  of  Moatroae.    This  wreicb  wt 

the  sallows  on  account  of  his  debaucheries,  which  rendered 

panion  to  the  men  in  power,  wbo  did  not  scrapie  to  partake  of  use 

menu. 

After  the  rising  of  parliament,  a  Scottish  council  was  bold  in 
the  expediency  of  restoring  the  episcopal  form  of  ebnrcb  gov* 
into  consideration,  and  resolved  upon  without  opposition.    FoaardHi 
accordingly  sent  for  from  Scotland,  to  be  duly  consecrated  by  tbe 
lates.    The  persons  so  elected  were  Sharp,  nominated  to  tbe 
St.  Andrew's,  Farifool  to  the  arobiepiscopal  see  of  Glasgow, 
bishopric  of  Dunblane,  and  Hamilton  to  that  of  Galloway,  ue 
Sydserfe,  who  was  translated  to  Orkney.    As  Sharp  and 
been  ordained  in  the  presbyteriaa  form,  they  were 
through  tbe  preliminary  orders  of  deacon  nod  priest:  tbowgb  this 
trary  to  the  precedent  that  bad  been  laid  down,  on  a  like 
reign  of  king  James.    Immediately  after  tbe  ceremony,  the 
down  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  consecrated  six  otner  divinee  to  net 
rest  of  the  vacant  sees ;  that  of  Edinburgh  being  allotted  to  Dr.  Wu 
friend  and  chaplain  of  Montrose,  for  bis  attachment  to  whom 
a  long  and  severe  imprisonment. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  parliament,  two  nets  were  passed, 
tlon  of  episcopacy,  and  the  other  for  regulating  the 
In  the  next  place,  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy 
taken  by  every  person  in  public  trust,  whether  clerical  or  civil;  hot  taw 
of  all  was  the  rigorous  injunction,  from  which  there 
every  one  should  abjure  tbe  covenant.  These  harsh  Impositiowa 
of  turning  a  great  number  of  conscientious  mioisters  out  of  their  sit 
sending  tbem  into  exile;  so  that  tbe  churches,  in  many  parts  of  taw 
were  shut  up  for  the  want  of  pastors. 

Another  business  which  engaged  parliamentary  attention  tans 
tbe  act  of  indemnity.    In  England,  tbe  amnesty  had  bean  ganmal, 
excepted  but  the  actual  regicides.    It  was,  therefore,  natural  an 
a  similar  Indulgence  would  take  place  In  Scotland,  where  tbe 
opponents  of  the  royal  cause  had  fallen  far  short  of  their  btwaVai 
country  in  violence.    The  high  commissioner,  Middleton,  and  bis  party,  haw- 
ever,  proposed  a  vast  oomber  of  exclusions  from  the  aet  of 
purpose  of  profiting  by  the  fines  and  forfeitures  that  would  be 
red.    Lauderdale  and  Crawford,  with  their  friends,  on  tne 
powerfully  set  forth  the  injustice  of  a  limited  Indeasnity  niO,  that  tbe 
government  rejected  the  measure,  so  that  the  exceptions  were 
Middleton  and  his  colleagues,  in  eoosequence  of  this,  dovieed  n 
avenge  themselves  upon  their  opponents,  by  Introducing  a  bill  sat 
tating  certain  persons,  among  whom  were  Lauderdale,  Crawford. 
from  filling  any  public  office.    This  project  also  failed*  and  tbe 
highly  offended  with  Middleton  on  account  of  it,  that  be  dupiiiwd 
place,  which  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Rothes. 

On  tbe  18th  of  June,  1668,  the  parliament  met  again  at 
the  laird  of  Warriston,  wbo  bad  been  apprehended  in  France, 

Sbv  the  government  there,  was  brought  to  trial  j  and  tboagb  aw 
nd  as  to  be  incapable  of  distinguishing  hia  own  retatitesv 
against  him  for  treason  waa  pot  in  execution. 

About  tbe  same  time,  an  act  was  passed  ia  tbe  English 
pressing  all  conventicles,  and  empowering  justices  of  peace 
summarily  upon  information.  Any  meeting  for  religious  worship,  in 
were  assembled  more  than  tbe  family,  was  to  be  considered  no 
tee  meaning  of  tne  statute;  and  every  person  present  at  it. 
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tixteen;  became  liable  to  m  heavy  floe,  or  imprisonment  Whoa  tie  intelli- 
gence of  this  arbitrary  proceeding  reached  Scotland,  the  part?  in  power  be- 
raroe  so  elated,  that  they  instantly  framed  a  statute  in  close  imitation  of  it, 
m  hich  was  passed  with  very  little  opposition.  At  the  same  time  it  was  enacted, 
bat  a  national  synod  should  be  called,  composed  of  the  prelates,  deans,  and 
i«*trral  deputies,  as  the  representatives  of  the  presbyteries.  Nothing  ren- 
te red  this  measure  so  offensive  as  the  giving;  of  a  veto  to  the  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  who  was  to  be  the  perpetual  president  of  the  assembly.  Io  this 
session  two  other  acts  were  passed  in  favour  of  the  crown ;  one  empowering 
he  king  and  council  to  regulate  the  duties  upon  goods  imported  from  Bog- 
and,  and  the  other  for  raising  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two 
housand  horse,  in  case  of  a  rebellion  or  invasion. 

The  death  of  the  earl  of  Gleocairn,  in  1064,  produoed  some  strife  for  the 
;  scant  office  of  chancellor,  which  was  generally  expected  to  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  earl  of  Tweedale;  but  the  primate.  Sharp,  solicited  the  place, 
md,  on  missing  it,  he  exerted  his  Influence  in  behalf  of  the  earl  of  Rothes, 
vbo  was  accordingly  appointed.  This  nomination  met  with  the  entire  appro* 
>ation  of  Lauderdale,  who  was  now  the  leading  minister  for  the  affairs  of  Soot* 
and  in  the  English  cabinet,  and  bad  a  great  influence  over  Rothes.  Thos  in 
>nr  person  were  united  the  several  offices  of  high  commissioner,  lord  trea- 
surer, president  of  the  council,  captain  of  the  guards,  and  chancellor;  an 
•itravagant  combination  for  any  kingdom,  but  especially  for  one  so  poor  as 
>cotland. 

Front  a  government  so  constituted,  the  people  had  nothing  to  look  for  but 
in  accumulation  of  grievances.  The  penal  laws,  recently  enacted,  were  rigidly 
put  in  execution,  particularly  those  against  the  nonconformists:  notwitbstand* 
ng  which,  the  conventicles  multiplied,  and  in  the  western  counties  tumultuous 
Irenes  occurred.  Upon  this,  a  party  of  the  guards,  under  the  command  of  air 
lames  Turner,  was  despatched  to  suppress  thoso  illegal  meetings;  in  which 
the  soldiery  acted  so  promptly,  that  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Covenantors 
led,  and  their  followers  dispersed.  The  spirit  of  fanaticism,  however,  still 
prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  It  was  very  evident  that  an  opportunity/ 
>nly  was  wanting  to  produce  a  general  insurrection  among  the  Whigs,  as  the 
itsaflccted  were  now  called.  Their  principal  dependence  was  upon  Holland, 
ifter  the  breaking  out  of  the  Dutch  war;  and  some  of  the  party  went  thither, 
is  well  to  solloit  an  invasion,  as  to  procure  money  and  arms,  with  both  which 
they  were  well  supplied.  These  preparations  could  not  escape  the  vigilance 
>f  the  cabinet,  and,  in  consequence,  orders  were  given  to  levy  more  forces,  the 
sbief  command  of  which  was  given  to  general  Dalsiel  and  colonel  Drummood, 
vho  were  reoalled  for  the  purpose  from  the  Russian  service. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  Covenantors  had  so  well  managed  their  affairs, 
bat  taking  advantage  of  the  distress  produced  by  the  plague,  and  fire.  In  Lon- 
lon,  they  suddenly  rose  In  arms,  and  came  upon  sir  James  Turner  at  Dum* 
Vies  with  such  surprise,  that  bo  was  entirely  defeated  and  made  prisoner. 
Hie  rebels,  flushed  with  success,  and  increased  in  numbers,  now  marched 
owards  Edinburgh ;  but  Dalsiel  was  quickly  in  motion,  and  saved  the  capital 
^  concentrating  his  forces,  and  marching  westward.  The  Whigs  had  now 
>ecome  so  strong  and  confident,  that  they  held  a  fast-day  at  Laneriek,  In 
Clydesdale,  where,  after  much  praying,  they  renewed  the  covenant,  and  pun- 
ished a  manifesto,  denying  that  they  bad  risen  against  the  king,  but  only  for 
he  abolition  of  episcopacy,  and  the  restoration  of  the  presbyterian  disci- 
>lioe.  Their  next  movement  was  to  the  Peotlaud  bills,  where,  at  break  of 
lay  on  the  38th  of  November,  Dalsiel  came  op  with  them.  At  his  approach 
[he  ministers  struck  up  a  psalm,  and,  after  a  long  prayer,  they  exhorted  their 
b I  lowers  to  fall  on  with  good  courage,  for  that  the  Lord  would  assuredly  givo 
hem  the  victory.  Thus  animated,  they  endured  the  attack  of  the  royal 
savalry  undauntedly ;  but  whan  the  rest  of  the  forces  camo  up,  t>ey  fell  into 
roofosion,  and  fled  in  all  directions,  leaving  about  sixty  on  the  field,  and 
louble  the  nomber  in  the  bands  of  the  victors.  Of  these  prisoners,  ten  worn 
langod  at  Edinburgh,  and  several  others  at  different  nlaoes  In  the  country 
Such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  these  sufferers,  that  though  offered  a  pardon  on 
-onditioa  of  their  renouncing  the  covenant,  they,  to  a  man,  rented  to  pur* 

4i 
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chase  life  at  such  a. Tate.    After  these  examples,  II  aright  bevel 

that  government  would  bavo  endeavoured  to  rain  over  the  reel  ef 

by  lenient  measares,  instead  of  which,  the  soldiery  exercised  the 

dalons  outrages  all  over  the  country,  under  the  inspection  and  with)  the  fef 

approbation  of  their  commanders,  whose  manners  seemed  to  have 

dered  mere  than  naturally  barbarous  by  their  residence  in  Rosra. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1067,  the  country  was  thrown  into  great 
the  entrance  of  a  Dutch  fleet  of  men-of-war  into  the  Frith  of  Forth ; 
the  harbour  of  Leitb  was  entirely  defenceless,  the  enemy  sailed  away 
doing  any  injury.    The  danger,  however,  that  had  been  incurred, 
great  a  clamour  against  the  earl  of  Rothes  on  account  of  his 
to  allay  the  popular  resentment,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  places. 
chancellorship.  The  administration  of  Scotland  was  now  wholly  to  the 
of  Lauderdale,  who  put  affairs  into  a  much  better  state  than  tl 
for  some  years.    An  attempt  was  also  made  to  put  an  end  to 
mosities,  by  abridging  the  episcopal  power,  and  allowing  the 
clergy  the  use  of  the  churches,  according  to  their  own  mode  of  w< 
the  liberal  project  failed  of  success,  through  the  violence  of  the  Covi 
who  refused  to  hold  any  communion  with  those  whom  they  called  ~ 
In  proportion  as  the  one  side  evinced  a  disposition  to  peace,  the 
became  outrageous :  and  they  carried  their  animosity  so  far  as  te 
assassination  from  the  pulpit,  upon  scriptural  authority.  The  princspel 
of  their  malovolence  was  archbishop  Sharp,  who  soon  experienced 
of  this  diabolical  spirit. 

One  afternoon,  in  the  summer  of  1069,  as  this  prelate*  with  the 
Orkney,  passed  through  Edinburgh,  a  pistol  was  discharged  inte  the 
by  a  presby  terian  minister,  named  Mitchell.  The  balls,  instead  of 
the  primate,  lodged  in  the  arm  of  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  and  shattered  tW 
hone  in  several  places.  Though  a  strict  search  was  made  lor  the  aaeaaaia.  he 
contrived  to  effect  his  escape,  nor  was  be  discovered  till  six  years  afterwarsj. 
when  he  was  execoted  on  his  own  confession.  This  atrocioos  net  pteeWe 
some  new  statutes,  by  which  the  executive  power  was  enlarged,  end  n  scant* 
was  likewise  set  on  foot  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotlard 
under  one  form  of  government;  but  though  a  conference  was  held  em  the  sub- 
ject, the  design,  through  national  jealousy,  proved  abortive, 

Lauderdale,  who  In  1672  was  created  a  duke,  not  being  able  te 
presbyterians  to  accept  of  a  toleration  upon  reasonable  grounds, 
soexasperated  against  them,  that  be  caused  several  of  their  leaders  te  he  1 
into  prison;  while,  on  the  other  band,  the  Covenanters  had  ao  tittle 
for  law  or  property,  that  they  appeared  in  arms,  and  plundered  the 
the  episcopal  clergy.  The  preachers,  instead  of  correcting  and  caeca 
scandalous  ootrages,  encouraged  and  justified  them,  by  appealing 
sacred  history,  where  it  is  said,  that  the  Israelites  received  a  divine  " 
to  spoil  the  Egyptians,  and  destroy  the  Canaanitea. 

By  this  time  the  administration  of  Lauderdale  had  raised  him  ao 
mies,  that  a  confederacy  was  formed  to  produce  a  change  of  men  and 
sores.  At  the  bead  of  this  combination  was  the  duke  of  Hamilton),  who  sect 
the  opportunity  of  commencing  his  attack  *hen  the  Scottish  parliament  was 
nailed  upon,  in  1673,  to  assist  the  king  in  his  war  with  Holland.  On  this 
•ion,  the  leader  of  the  opposition  moved  ao  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  grievances  existed  which  required 
deration  and  redress.  The  motion  being  well  supported,  so  alarmed  the  high 
commissioner,  that  be  pot  an'  end  to  the  session,  and  summoned  n 
whom  be  said,  it  was  the  king's  intention  to  remove  every  cause  of 
without  the  interference  of  parliament.  This  declaration,  however, 
far  from  giving  satisfaction,  that  it  only  increased  the  popular 
Lauderdale,  who  united  meanness  with  passion  and  pride,  now  coasted  nut 
presbyterians,  and  granted  them  several  indulgences,  merely  loneooiro  eeae> 
•arity,  and  to  avenge  himself  upon  his  enemies.  In  the  next  session*  the  ainrm 
increased,  and  new  complaints  were  exhibited  against  the  ministee;  bet  be 
•toed  bis  ground,  and  even  made  fresh  enoroachmculs  upon  the  rights  of  ehe 
people.    Freedom  of  election,  in  most  of  the  royal  boroughs,  «  as 
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he  corporation  of  Edinburgh  received  a  peremptory  inhibition  from  choosing 
icw  magistrates,  and  toon  after  twelve  members  of  the  town  council  wore 
•spoiled  by  the  king's  mandate.  About  the  same  time,  another  affair  occur- 
ed  which  produced  a  peat  sensation.  On  the  determination  of  a  cause  in 
he  supreme  court  of  session,  the  party  against  whom  the  deoree  was  made, 
ntered  an  appeal  to  the  parliament.  The  lords  of  the  session  treated  this  as 
i  contempt  of  their  jurisdiction,  and,  upon  their  complaint,  twelve  refractory/ 
idvocstes  were  banished  to  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  Edinburgh,  until 
hey  shoold  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  court  Burnet,  and  Home 
ifter  him,  have  said,  that  public  justice  was  suspended  for  a  year  in  conse* 
|oence  of  this  edict  But  this  is  an  error,  for  though  several  lawyers  were 
»xiled,  a  suffloient  number  remained  toooodoct  all  the  business  that  required 
rgal  assistance.  Nor  were  the  judges  or  government  to  blame  in  the  mea- 
sure they  adopted ;  for  the  independence  of  the  court  was  not  only  settled  by 
in  express  statute,  but  essential  to  the  impartial  administration  of  justice. 

During  these  transactions,  the  conventicles,  which  were  generally  held  in  the 
>pen  air,  multiplied  exceedingly.  The  western  ooonties  abounded  with  them ; 
i  nd  as  the  men  came  to  them  armed,  government  naturally  took  an  alarm ;  but 
be  expedient  adopted  for  the  suppression  of  these  illegal  assemblies  was  more 
>ffensive  than  the  evil  it  was  intended  to  eradicate.  All  the  persons  of  landed 
>roperty  in  those  districts  were  required  to  become  bound  for  their  domestics 
ind  tenants,  that  none  of  them  shoold  be  present  at  conventicles,  nor  harbour 
my  of  the  itinerant  preachers.  An  obligation  so  dangerous  to  personal  seen* 
ity,  and  destructive  of  property,  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  a  favourable 
eception.  In  fact,  it  was  generally  resisted ;  in  oonsequence  of  which,  about 
right  thousand  Highlanders  were  quartered  upon  the  disobedient  inhabitants* 
rhese  freebooters,  who  never  entertained  much  respect  for  the  rights  of  pro* 
>erty,  made  a  prey  of  whatever  came  within  their  reach ;  upon  which  they  were 
tent  home,  but  not  till  the  countrv  was  laid  waste,  and  the  bouses  were  nearly 
ibandoned.  In  the  mean  time,  the  laws  against  cooventicles  continued  to  be 
nost  rigorously  enforced ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  oppressed  people  par- 
te vered  in  following  their  preachers  to  the  mountains  and  valleys,  where  they 
tometimes  remained  for  many  days  in  the  exercise  of  a  wild  devotion* 

In  these  gloomy  assemblies,  the  effect  of  the  oratory  upon  the  minds  of  the 
liscootented  people  was  terrific  All  the  harangues  of  the  preachers  turned 
ipon  the  necessity  of  avenging  the  cause  of  a  violated  covenant  the  duty  of 
t  si  sting  an  uorighteoos  government,  and  the  lawfulness  of  ponishing  tyrants 
ind  persecutors.  The  scriptures  were  converted  into  stimulants  to  excite  re- 
union as  a  holy  warfare,  which  the  Lord  would  not  fall  to  bless,  provided  it 
»as  undertaken  in  faith.  Upon  this  principle,  that  the  end  sanctified  the  means, 
>very  man  «  as  exhorted  to  follow  the  impulse  of  his  heart  as  a  divine  monition, 
•vrn  thoughit  should  load  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  The  first  person  who  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  bigotry  of  these  fanatics,  was  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's, 
igaiust  whom  the  popular  resentment  was  heightened  by  the  execution  of 
fcf  itcbell  for  the  former  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  prelate. 

As  his  grace  was  returning  home  from  a  visit  with  his  daughter,  oo  the  3d 
if  May,  1079,  a  party  of  fanatics  descried  the  coach,  and  perceiving  it  uav 
ruarded,  they  concluded  that  "the  Lord  had  delivered  him  into  their  hands.** 
*pon  this,  they  rode  in  pursuit  which  the  coachman  observing,  hastened  his 
ipeed,  but  in  vain;  for  the  murderers  soon  came  up,  and  discharged  several 
>ieces  into  the  coach,  without  wounding  either  the  archbishop  or  his  daughter. 
The  assassins  then  became  more  enraged,  and  having  dragged  out  their  vie* 
im,  stabbed  him  in  a  number  of  places,  till  they  were  satisfied  that  he  was 

lead. 

This  horrible  deed  was  the  prelude  to  an  open  rebellion,  on  the  part  of  the 
Covenanters.  On  tbe  29th  of  the  same  month,  being  the  king's  birth-day,  a 
>ody  of  these  people  assembled  in  arms  at  Ruthereien,  near  Glasgow,  where 
hey  began  by  proclaiming  tbe  Covenant  and  burning  the  acts  of  parliament 
or  establishing  prelacy.  Upon  the  news  of  this  rising,  Graham  of  CI  aver* 
loose,  afterwards  created  lord  Dundee,  was  despatched  by  the  privy-council 
o  disperse  the  Insurgents;  hot  when  he  came  up  with  them,  their  numbera 
tad  increased  to  tome  thousands.    A  conikt  ensued,  and  Gtaham,  after 
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having  bit  bone  shot  under  bin.  was  obliged  to  take  abetter  in 

wbenoe  be  retreated  to  Edinburgh     Elated  by  this  success,  the 

now  summoned  their  adherents  from  all  parts  •  and  so  confides*  were  tacy  wi 

victory,  that  they  erected  a  large  gallows  in  their  camp,  for  the  psrnuur  d 

executing  judgment  upon  their  enemies. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  administration  called  out  the  militia,  and 
orders  to  the  country  gentlemen  to  appear  in  arms  with  their 
The  trained  bands  of  Edinburgh  also  joined  the  royal  army, 
was  seat  to  London  for  a  body  of  English  forces.  In  the 
passages  of  the  Forth  were  secured,  military  stores  were  seined  for  the 
government,  and  great  diligence  was  employed  io  strengthening  the 
The  earl  of  Linlithgow,  who  was  made  major-general  on  the  death  of  u 
George  Monro,  collected  all  the  troops  that  were  in  readiness,  and  hens; 
joined  by  lord  Ross  and  Claverhouse,  proceeded  to  attack  the  inswrgewts ;  bat 
on  the  march,  counter-orders  arrived,  the  king's  forces  were  recalled  to  tat 
capital,  and  the  commander-in-chief  was  superseded.  This  e: 
versatility  at  so  critical  a  period  naturally  occasioned  general 
was  the  cause  ever  explained,  though  the  most  intelligent  observers 
tt  to  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  was  then  carrying  on  very  dark 
England,  and  endeavouring  all  he  could  to  throw  the  kingdom  into 
Let  this  be  as  it  may,  the  king  sent  down  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to 
military  command  in  Scotland,  and  on  the  19th  of  J  one  be  joined  the 
which  three  days  afterwards  came  up  with  the  rebels,  who  were  vastly 
in  numbers,  and  strongly  posted  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Clyde, 
fording  the  river,  as  the  officers  advised,  the  duke  gave  orders  thai  the 
should  pass  over  Bothwell  bridge,  wbioh  was  barricaded,  and  guarded  by 
thousand  of  the  rebels.  Accordingly  a  troop  of  dragoons,  with  eighty 
keteers  and  four  pieces  Of  artillery,  were  detached  to  clear  the  passage. 

On  their  approach,  the  insurgents  beat  a  parley,  and  sent  t«o 
propose  terms,  which  were,  "That  they  should  be  allowed  the  free  ex< 
their  religion,  and  that  a  new  parliament  and  general  assembly, 
by  oaths,  should  be  called,  to  settle  the  affairs  in  church  and  state.**  The  dole 
replied,  That  he  could  not  ocgociate  with  them  till  they  bad  laid  dews  thsar 
arms :  upon  which  the  conference  terminated.  The  field-pieces  now  began  a* 
play  with  such  effect,  that  several  of  the  rebels  were  killed,  and  the  rest  icsl 
into  disorder.  A  general  rout  soon  followed,  and  about  seven  hundred  were 
slain  in  the  pursuit.  Of  the  prisoners  who  were  taken,  only  two  of  UW 
most  seditious  suffered  death.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  ■aisntd 
off  for  the  plantations,  but,  unfortunately,  they  all  perished  on  the  voyage  a* 
shipwreck.    The  lenity  shewn  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth  in  snpswissinc  this 


rebellion,  and  tranooillisiog  the  country,  gave  general  satisfaction  is 

traduced  ad 


but  at  court  it  produced  a  different  effect,  and  he  was  not  only 
banished  to  the  continent. 

England  at  this  time  exhibited  a  strange  scene  of  perfidy  and  infal 
occasioned  by  the  pretended  discovery  of  a  plot  among  the  papists  so 
the  king  and  overtorn  the  constitution.    Extravagant  as  the  tale  was  i 
respect,  several  innocent  and  some  noble  persons  suffered  death,  em  the 
evidence  of  the  most  worthless  of  mankind.    The  object  of  this 
contrivance  was  to  inflame  the  nation  against  the  duke  of  York, 
cession  being  dreaded  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  Romish 
a  bill  was  brought  into  the  commons  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
the  throne ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  lords. 

Amidst  these  confusions,  the  duke  was  sent  down  to  Scotland, 
the  summer  of  1681,  he  called  a  parliament,  which  passed  two  acts, 
daring  that  the  crown  by  inherent  right  and  the  nature  of  the 
well  as  by  the  laws  of  the  realm.  Is  transmitted  and  devolved  by  direct 
cession,  according  to  proximity  of  blood;  and  that  no  difference  in 
or  legislative  enactment,  can  alter  or  divert  the  lineal  descent 
nearest  and  lawful  heirs.     The  other  act  imposed  a  test  upon 
efilee,  by  which  they  acknowledged  the  king's  supremacy  in  all  l 
professed,  without  exception,  their  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  passive  . 

nose  extraordinary  oomptiances  gave  offence  to  many,  but  the  cad  of  Argjw 
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Aone  opposed  tbem  io  his  place,  for  which  he  was  marked,  and  toon  after 
>ro*ecoted  oo  the  charge  of  leasing-making,  or  uttering  treasonable  expres- 
sions, merely  becaose  he  took  the  test,  with  a  reservation  that  he  did  not 
»tad  himself  from  making;  any  alteration  in  church  or  state,  if  he  deemed  it 
consistent  with  his  religion  and  lojalty.  This  innocent  explanation  being 
.issued  into  a  capital  offence,  the  earl  was  found  guilty  by  a  perjured  jury, 
stsd  condemned  by  as  infamous  a  court ;  but  at  this  time  he  evaded  the  scaf- 
old,  and  got  out  of  the  kingdom  in  disguise. 

The  laws  were  now  rigorously  enforced  against  all  those  who  refused  the 
Lest,  or  were  suspected  of  favouring  the  conventicles;  and  these  severities  co- 
operating with  the  spirit  of  fanaticism,  produced  new  scenes  of  disorder,  to 
suppress  which,  the  government  let  loose  a  licentious  soldiery  upon  the 
people. 

There  existed  at  this  time  a  set  of  enthusiasts  who  were  first  called  Cargil- 
lites,  and  next  Cameronians,  from  two  furious  preachers,  by  whom  they  were 
made  to  believe  that  obedience  to  the  king  was  rebellion  against  God.  Car* 
pill,  at  a  numerous  field-meeting,  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  a  solemn  ana- 
thema in  these  words,  "  I  being  a  minister  of  Jesos  Christ,  and  having  autho- 
rity and  power  from  him,  do  in  his  name,  and  by  bis  spirit,  excommunicate, 
nod  cast  out  of  the  church,  and  deliver  up  to  Satan,  Charles  the  Second." 
lie  then  proclaimed  a  similar  curse  against  the  duke  of  York,  and  all  the 
srrcat  aaHecrs  of  state;  after  which,  the  declaration  was  affixed  to  the  market 
cross  at  Dumfries.  It  was  now  necessary  to  send  a  military  force  against 
tbeae  rebels,  who  were  in  arms  near  the  town  of  Ayr.  A  conflict  ensued.  In 
which  Cameron  was  killed ;  but  Cargill  and  Haekston,  which  last  was  one  of  the 
murderers  of  archbishop  Sharp,  were  taken  and  executed.  Some  of  the  other 
prisoners,  on  being  convicted,  were  offered  a  pardon  if  they  would  only  say, 
••God  save  the  king;"  but,  with  the  exception  only  of  one  or  two,  they  re- 
fused to  porchase  lite  even  at  that  eheap  rate.  Obstinacy  like  this  savoured 
of  madness ;  and  so  the  government  justly  estimated  it,  by  causing  most  of 
the  delinquents  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  in  the  house  of  correction. 

In  March,  1682,  the  dnke  of  York  went  to  visit  bis  brother;  hot  on  his 
return  by  sea,  the  frigate,  in  which  be  and  his  suite  bad  embarked,  was  lost 
on  a  bank  of  sand  off  the  Homber.  The  ship's  crew  and  most  of  the  pas- 
sengers perished,  but  the  duke  escaped  in  the  boat  with  a  few  of  bis  attend- 
ants. On  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  he  executed  the  orders  with  which  be  was 
charged,  of  making  a  obange  in  the  ministry,  lord  Haddo,  afterwards  created 
earl  of  Aberdeen,  beiog  appointed  chancellor,  and  president  of  the  court  of 
session,  the  earl  of  Queensberry  treasurer,  and  the  earl  of  Perth  justice 
general.  His  royal  highness  then  embarked  again  for  England  with  all  bis 
family,  and,  such  was  the  fickleness  of  the  people,  the  citixens  of  London  wel- 
comed bis  return  with  illuminations  and  bonfires,  though  it  was  but  a  few 
months  before,  that  bis  picture  was  torn  down  and  defaced  in  Guildhall. 

In  1683,  the  nation  was  again  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  discovery  of  a 
design  to  destroy  the  king  and  overturn  the  constitution.  This  conspiracy, 
from  the  place  where  it  was  formed,  (a  farm  near  Haddeson,  in  Hertfordshire,) 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Rye*  bouse  plot.  Among  the  persons  who  suffered 
on  this  oceasioo  were  lord  William  Russel,  son  of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and 
Algernon  Sydney.  Some  Scotchmen  were  also  io  vol  ted  in  this  dark  busi- 
ness, the  chief  of  whom  waa  Robert  Baillie,  of  Jerviswood,  who,  alter  a  long 
confinement  in  London,  was  sent  down  to  Edinburgh,  where  be  was  executed, 
on  the  94th  of  December,  1684. 

The  death  of  the  king  soon  followed.  On  the  second  of  February  he  waa 
attacked  with  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  though  be  recovered  out  of  that  fit, 
another  succeeded,  and  on  the  sixth  be  breathed  bis  last  He  died  in  the 
communion  of  the  church  of  Rome, and  received  the  sacrament  from  a  Romish 
priest,  named  Hodlestone,whobad  been  a  principal  instrument  in  saving  him 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  On  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  the  royal  re- 
mains were  deposited  privately  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  at  Westminster. 
The  character  of  this  prince  has  been  drawn  in  different  colours,  according 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  writers  who  have  narrated  the  history  of  his  reign. 
All  agree  that  he  waa  a  man  of  polished  manners,  eaay  of  access,  and  affable 
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in  hit  deportment    It  is  admitted  alio  that  he  possessed 

and  had  a  penetrating  judgment  But,  on  the  other  hand,  ha  wan  eo 
indolent,  and  devoted  to  his  pleasures,  that  corruption  pcnaded 

5artment  of  the  state,  while  the  court  in  profligacy  exceeded  every 
Europe. 

Though  Charles  had  been  many  years  married  to  Catharine  of  I 
who  survived  htm,  he  had  no  issue  by  her;  but  his  natural  caalaVaa  »**r 
numerous,  and  his  descendants  by  different  mistresses  arc  stilt  high  on  a* 
roll  of  the  British  peerage. 


Jambs  the  Seventh,  far  oar  Hundred  end  eleventh  King  iftctttmnd 
to  reign,  A.  D.  1664;  dethroned,  A.  D.  1686;  died,  A.  D.  i#vl. 

James  the  Seventh,  king  of  Scotland,  and  the  Second  of  Boaiaad  of  taa: 
name,  was  born  at  the  palace  of  Somerset  House,  October  loth.  I63L  aaa 
baptized  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month  in  too  chapel  royal,  by  Dr  Laa* 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Soon  afterwards  be  was  created  duke  of  Torn  a*4 
Albany  with  great  pomp,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  four  iune  of 
tained  tbe  king  and  queen  with  a  masque  on  the  occasion),  as 
corporation  of  London.  According  to  bishop  Burnet,  hia 
much  neglected;  but  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  conaideviac 
the  nation  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  civil  war.  At  the 
those  troubles  be  was  taken  to  Oxford,  on  the  surrender  of  which 

Sarliamcnt  put  him  under  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
im  kindly,  and  permitted  him  to  visit  hia  father  a  little  before  that 
unfortunate  monarch.  Shortly  alter  this  ejecting  interview,  the  _ 
effected  bis  escape  to  Holland,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Pans, 
obtained  a  military  commission  under  tbe  great  Tarenoe,  who  held 
aiderable  estimation.  He  continued  in  that  service  till  the 
treaty  between  tbe  French  government  and  Cromwell,  when  ail  the 
exiles  being  obliged  to  leave  that  kingdom,  the  duke  and  hia  brother 
into  Flanders.  After  this,  bis  royal  highness  obtained  the  cocamanw  of  asi 
in  the  service  of  Spain,  and  distinguished  himself  very  gallantly  in  the 
of  Dunkirk.  While  abroad,  he  changed  his  religion;  and  n  tittle  before  uV 
restoration  be  married,  secretly,  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Edward  Hyde^oart  W 
Clarendon,  by  which  lady  he  bad  two  daughters,  who  evontuafly  hawse* 
qneens  of  England. 

In  the  Dutch  wars  of  1666  and  1673,  bo  commanded  the  BagKsh  teat  m% 
lord  high  admiral,  and  fought  two  desperate  actions,  in  the  irat  of  waaeb  th» 
English  were  com  pie  t  civ  victorious,  but  the  last  battle,  thowgh  eeaaxeesHy 
contested,  proved  indecisive.  From  this  period  the  duke  of  York  hacaaar 
the  object  of  great  jealous v,  on  account  of  his  religion;  especially  after  the 
death  of  bis  first  wife,  and  his  marriage  to  tbe  princess  of  ModcsW  Parst 
spirit  in  consequence  ran  very  high,  and  repeated  attempts  were  saaeV  is 
parliament  to  alter  the  tine  of  succession,  by  an  act  to  exeludo  al  pauc*a» 
from  the  throne.  These  efforts,  however,  proved  unavailing,  and  at  length  ifc* 
spirit  of  opposition  evaporated  to  soch  a  degree,  that  for  two  or  throe  yean 
before  tbe  demise  of  Charles,  tbe  heir  apparent  had  almost  the  sole 
of  public  business ;  and  if  bin  accession  to  the  crown  was  not  marked  by 
berant  joy,  it  neither  created  alarm,  nor  produced  any  commotioa. 
apeeeh  of  the  new  king  to  tbe  privy  council  tended  very  much  to 
whatever  apprehensions  might  nave  been  raised  to  his  prejudice :  for  ha  tee* 
the  lords,  that  so  far  from  being  inclined  to  arbitrary  power,  he  would  aamea* 
voor  to  preserve  the  government,  both  in  church  and  state,  as  it  was  by  saw 
established.  He  said  also  that  he  knew  tbe  principles  of  the  church  of  Baj 
were  for  monarchy,  and  that  the  members  of  it  had  shewn  tWaaaefvra 
and  loyal  subjects,  on  whioh  account  he  would  always  take  care  to 
support  that  communion.  In  conclusion,  he  observed,  that  aa  ho  wwale) 
depart  from  the  joat  rights  and  prerogatives  of  tho  orown,  so  nmthi 
Invade  any  man's  property.    This  speech  though  abort,  gausj, 
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fel  satisfaction,  that  numerous  addresses,  foil  of  loyalty,  were  immediately 
bent  np  to  the  throne,  from  the  city  of  London,  and  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  people  had  soon  a  foretaste  of  what  they  might 
expect;  for  on  the  following  Sunday,  the  royal  chapel,  in  defiance  of  the  law, 
exhibited  the  pompons  celebration  of  mass,  at  which  the  king  was  present ; 
who  also  sent  an  accredited  minister  to  Rome,  with  letters  of  obedience  to  the 
pope.     Still,  onder  these  circumstances  public  tranquillity  remained  undis- 
turbed, and  the  increase  of  flattery  continued  to  delude  the  infatuated  mo- 
narch into  a  false  security.    In  Scotland  the  new  reign  was  welcomed  with 
uncommon  demonstrations  of  outward  gladness.  On  receiving  the  intelligence 
of  what  bad  occurred  in  England,  the  earl  of  Perth,  as  lord  chancellor,  and 
the  dake  of  Queensberry ,  as  high  treasurer,  called  a  privy  council  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  all  the  members  took  the  usual  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  the  test: 
After  this,  an  order  was  issued  for  proclaiming  king  James,  which  ceremony 
was  performed  with  the  customary  solemnity  at  the  High  Cross.    Addresses 
expressed  in  the  most  hyperbolical  language,  with  offers  to  defend  the  royal 
title  and  person  against  all  his  enemies,  were  now  forwarded  to  the  king  from 
the  lords  of  the  council,  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  the  corporation  of  Edin- 
burgh.   On  the  23d  of  April,  the  coronation  took  plaoe  at  Westminster;  but 
though  the  Protestant  ceremonial  was  adopted  in  all  other  respects,  the  sacra- 
ment was  omitted ;  and  for  a  compliance  with  the  rest,  it  is  supposed  that  a 
papal  dispensation  was  procured.  On  the  same  day  the  parliament  of  Scotland 
assembled,  in  which  the  duke  of  Queensberry  presided  as  high  commissioner; 
and  so  extravagant  was  the  loyalty  of  the  estates,  that  they  seemed  to  glory  in 
the  surrender  of  their  liberties  to  a  sovereign  who  had  commenced  his  reign 
by  an  open  violation  of  the  law.    In  this  servile  spirit  they  passed  an  act,  the 
preamble  to  which  contained  a  pompous  and  fabulous  narrative  of  the  felicity 
enjoyed  by  the  nation  for  two  thousand  years,  under  a  lineal  sceptre  swayed 
by  onehuodred  and  eleven  monarohs.   In  the  next  plaoe,  the  obsequious  legis- 
lators proceeded  to  acknowledge  the  king's  saered,  supreme,  and  absolute 
power  and  authority,  with  which,  as  they  said,  neither  individuals  nor  collec- 
tive bodies  could  interfere,  but  in  an  entire  dependence  upon  his  will,  and  by 
virtue  of  his  commission. 

As  a  farther  evidence  of  their  submissiveness,  they  declared  that  all  the  male 
population  from  sixteen  to  sixty  should  be  in  readiness  to  assist  bis  majesty, 
where,  and  as  often  as  he  might  be  pleased  to  require  their  services.    At  the 
same  time,  the  whole  of  the  excise  upon  inland  and  foreign  commodities  was 
annexed  to  the  crown  for  ever.    And  in  addition  to  these  exorbitant  grants, 
statutes  were  made,  to  render  the  laws  against  treason  still  more  arbitrary 
and  severe  .than  those  whioh  already  existed.    This  courtly  complaisance  of 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  was,  however,  exceeded  by  that  of  England,  which 
increased  the  royal  revenue  to  a  degree  far  surpassing  what  had  been  enjoyed 
by  any  preceding  monareh,  except  Henry  VIII.    Upon  this,  the  northern 
senate  met  again,  and  made  a  voluntary  offer  to  the  king  of  a  further  annual 
grant  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  paid  into  his  treasury 
half  yearly.    However  gratifying  this  profusion  of  loyalty  might  be,  a  spirit 
of  disaffection  was  spreading  in  both  kingdoms,  on  which  account  a  procla- 
mation was  published  at  Edinburgh  early  in  May,  for  putting  the  country  into 
a  state  of  defence,  and  oalling  upon  the  people  to  be  in  readiness  to  assist  the 
government  in  case  of  domestic  insurrections  or  foreign  invasions.    This  was 
no  false  alarm,  for  within  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who,  from 
the  time  of  his  escape  to  Holland,  had  been  making  preparations,  with  other 
exiles,  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  landed  near  the  castle  of  Dunstaffnage, 
and  having  put  a  garrison  into  that  fortress,  marched  into  the  interior.    In 
his  advance,  the  earl  circulated  what  he  called,  "The  declaration  of  the  Pro* 
testant  people,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  noblemen,  barons,  gentlemen,  burgesses, 
and  commoners  of  all  sorts,  within  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  true  and  faithful  pastors,  and  of  several  gentlemen  of  the 
Engliih  nation,  joined  with  them  in  the  same  cause."    This  manifesto  began 
with  praising  the  oovenant,  and  then  proceeded  to  abuse  the  government  for 
having  abrogated  the  ordinances  of  God,  in  order  to  establish  the  inventions 
of  wen. 
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The  right  of  the  king  to  tbe  throne  wan  expressly  denied,  smew  \ 
of  the  bill  of  exclusion ;  and  the  parliament  of  England,  called  by 
declared  an  illegal  assembly.    On  these  grounds,  Argyle  and  I 
professed  that  they  had  taken  op  arms  for  the  restoration)  of  the  Praecstna: 
religion,  the  extirpation  of  popery,  and  the  satisfaction  of  al  who  had  harm 
sufferers  in  the  cause  of  troth.    la  conclusion,  they 
would  enter  ioto  no  treaty,  capitulation,  or  agreement  with  the  kisnj;  hat 
tinue  the  war  till  their  object  should  be  attained.    Lastly,  they 
indemnity  to  all  who  would  join  them  against  a  pcrtceutiae;  tyi 
apostate  party. 

Besides  this  proclamation  of  a  general  nature,  Argyle  seas* 
ticolar  reference  to  himself,  promising,  upon  the  recovery  of  has 
both  his  own  debts,  and  those  of  has  father.  He  said,  that  he 
endured  an  exile  of  four  years,  by  an  unjust  sentence  pi 
him  in  the  reign  of  the  late  king,  on  whose  death,  and  the  invasion)  of 
gion  and  liberties  of  the  nation  by  the  duke  of  York,  he  thought  it  his  watt 
God  and  his  country,  to  oppeae  the  present  tyrannical 
invite  all  true  Protestants  to  concur  with  him  in  his 
liatnent,  immediately  upon  the  news  of  this  invasion, 
field  preachers  and  conventicles,  with  a  denunciation  of  death  to 
should  frequent  such  assemblies.  By  another  net,  it  was  decerned 
take  the  solemn  league  and  covenant;  and  all  persons  wave  foojunim 
allegiance  to  the  king  and  government  Besides  these  leaislatrvw 
the  greatest  exertions  were  made  to  raise  forces,  so  that  in  the  cemraeof  am 
days  there  were  near  twelve  thousand  men  in  arms  botocia  Caammeea  and 
the  Frith  of  Forth.  By  this  time,  Argyle,  who  waa  assisted  by  aw 
woebran,  having  collected  a  small  number  of  volunteers, 
belton,  where,  being  joined  by  some  of  bis  vassals,  his  fere 
two  troops  of  horse,  and  seven  hundred  foot  Soon  afterwards  he 
further  accession  of  strength  by  the  arrival  of  three  hundred 
with  whom  be  embarked  for  Bute,  where  be  took  the  town  of 
advantage,  however,  was  temporary,  for  on  bearing  that  two  of 
ships  were  near,  the  carl  suddenly  returned  to  the  main,  and  I 
a'  castle  called  Allangreg  for  the  protection  of  his  vessels,  ha 
head  of  Locbfine.  On  the  I lth  of  June  the  marquis  of  Athol  with  n  party  ef 
three  hundred  infantry,  put  to  the  rout  a  superior  force  belonging  to  Aiay  tr ; 
and,  at  the  same  the  king's  ships  took  possession  of  the  castle  of 
which  had  been  previously  abandoned  by  the  garrisoo.  who  left 
a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  military  stores.  The  earl,  having 
fve  hundred  men,  now  directed  his  course  towards  Stirling, 
by  tbe  king's  troops  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Dunbarteaw 
took  the  insurgents  at  Killern;  but  night  coming  on,  the  royal 
till  morning.  At  break  of  day  it  was  found  that  Argyle** 
and  made  their  way  across  the  Clyde,  upon  which  Dunbartosu  teniae;  taw 
cavalry  and  leaving  the  foot  to  follow,  hastened  after  the  fvgfeivea*  whew 
being  fatigued  and  dispirited,  had  by  this  time  separated.  Argyle  hewer:* 
endeavoured  to  effect  his  escape  in  disguise,  but  was  taken  by  a 
conveyed  to  Edinburgh,  where  be  suffered  death  on  the  30th  of 
month,  bv  virtue  of  his  former  sentence.  He  behaved  with  icimaihi 
tude,  and  on  the  day  of  bis  execution  ate  a  hearty  dinner,  at  the  end  ef 
when  the  minister  came,  the  earl  said,  pointing  to  the  fragments.  "Sef 
entibus  ossa."  On  tbe  scaffold  he  made  no  speech,  but  the  steutftei 
which  be  met  his  fate  excited  general  commiaseratioa.  After  the 
the  unfortunate  chief,  sir  John  Cochran  and  his  party  pn 
ooast,  but  seeing  themselves  bard  pressed,  they  took  up  a 
whence  they  were  not  dislodged  without  considerable  loss  to  the  kisn/e 
Cochran  and  his  son,  with  colonel  Aylofle  and  Thomas  Rambofd, 

men,  were  taken  and  carried  to  Edinburgh.  RumboM,  who  had  he  „ , 

ed  for  his  concern  in  the  Rye-house  plot  was  hanged  in  the  giaas'snaitii  . 
hot  Ayiote,  after  making  some  desperate  attempts  upon  hie  own  Hte%  wee  area 
■P  to  London,  where  the  king  admitted  him  to  his  presence, 
pose  of  drawing  a  confession  from  him*  said;  "  Yon  knew  itj 
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pardon  yon ;  therefore  my  that  welch  may  deserve  if  The  prisoner  rep1ied9 
that  M  though  he  knew  it  wen  in  the  king's  power,  it  was  not  in  bit  nature,  to 
pardon/'  And  it  proved  so,  for  though  Ayloffe  was  nearly  related  to  the  earl 
of  Clarendon,  he  was  hanged  in  Fleet-street,  before  the  gate  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  of  which  society  he  had  been  a  member.  Cochran,  however,  who 
was  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Dundouald,  purchased  bis  life  by  bribing  the  priests 
with  five  thousand  pounds,  and  making  some  discoveries  concerning  the 
designs  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  Daring  these  transactions,  the  doke  of  Mon- 
mouth effected  a  landing  at  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire,  but  this  expedition  proved 
as  unfortunate  and  sanguinary  in  the  result  as  that  of  Argyle.  The  duke,  after 
peoctrating  into  the  heart  of  Somersetshire,  aod  circulating  a  flaming  mani- 
festo which  did  him  little  credit,  was  defeated  on  8edgemoor,  taken  prisoner, 
and  conveyed  to  London,  whore  be  had  an  interview  of  the  kiog,  to  whom  be 
made  many  servile  submissions  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  life.  Bat  this  mean* 
dcss  could  not  avert  his  doom,  and  he  suffered  decapitation  with  more  resolu- 
tion than  his  previous  conduct  had  indicated. 

Instead  of  acting  with  moderation,  and  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  people 
to  his  government,  the  king  now  became  so  elated  by  the  advantages  which 
be  bad  gained,  that  be  seemed  to  take  a  delight  in  cruelty.  The  judicial 
murders,  perpetrated  under  the  mockery  of  law  by  the  infamous  Jefferics, 
whale  they  excited  general  consternation  aod  horror  throughout  the  land, 
ifforded  pleasure  to  the  monarch,  who  gave  a  decided  proof  of  his  satisfaction 
by  making  this  tool  of  arbitrary  power,  lord  high  chancellor  of  England. 

In  Scotland  the  proceedings  of  the  court  exhibited  the  same  headlong  indis- 
cretion and  violence.  Mass  was  openly  celebrated,  and  attended  by  the  chief 
ofloers  of  state,  among  whom  were  the  earl  of  Perth,  aod  his  brother,  the  earl 
»f  Mclibrt,  who,  on  the  dismissal  of  the  doke  of  Queensberry,  were  made  ioiof 
commissioners  of  the  treasury.  These  noble  proselytes  soon  evinced  tbe  since* 
rtty  of  their  conversion,  by  deeds  of  oppression  and  barbaritv.  After  tbe  exe- 
cution of  Argyle,  a  rabble  assembled,  and  insulted  some  of  the  nobility  In  their 
return  from  the  Romish  ohspel.  A  baker,  who  was  active  in  this  riot,  receiv- 
ed sentence  to  be  whipped  through  the  Csnongate ;  but  the  mob  rose,  rescued 
the  culprit  from  punishment,  and  continued  all  night  in  an  uproar.  To  sup* 
press  the  disturbance,  the  guards  were  called  out,  who  fired  among  tbe  mob, 
ftnd  killed  two  men  and  a  woman.  On  tbe  following  day  several  persons  were 
»  hipped  for  being  engaged  in  this  tumult ;  but  the  privy  council  were  so  much 
if  raid  of  the  populace,  that  they  ordered  a  large  military  force  to  attcod  the 
rxecution,  and  keep  the  people  in  awe.  At  the  same  time  a  drummer  was 
roodemaed  to  be  shot,  for  saying  that  be  could  find  it  In  his  heart  to  run  his 
iword  through  tbe  papists:  and  another  person  was  hanged  for  expressing  a 
timilar  sentiment  over  bis  cops.  Such  was  the  frightful  state  of  things 
« ben  tbe  parliament  reassembled  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  29tb  of  April,  1686, 
»  herein  the  earl  of  Murray  presided  as  high  commissioner.  On  this  occasion 
he  royal  letter  was  read  to  the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  in  which  his  majesty, 
ifter  expressing  a  tender  regard  for  all  his  people,  particularly  noticed  tbe 
Roman  Catholics,  whose  loyalty,  he  said,  had  been  manifested  in  the  most  try- 
ng  circumi tances ;  and  therefore  he  desired  that  they  should  participate  in 
he  protection  of  tbe  same  laws  and  privileges  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of 
lis  subjects. 

Thus  far  the  proposal  was  unobjectionable :  but  when  a  party  subservient  to 
he  court  brought  forward  amotion  for  an  act  in  favour  of  the  papists,  with- 
iut  any  limitations;  the  others  became  alarmed,  and  passed  a  bill,  by  which 
t  was  settled,  that,  though  the  members  of  that  communion  ihould  be  allowed 
iie  exercise  of  their  religion  in  private,  the  statutes  against  their  assembling 
n  publie  should  remain  in  full  force.  This  tolerant  measure  gave  so  little 
satisfaction  to  the  king,  who  bad  looked  for  a  total  repeal  of  the  penal  laws, 
md  an  unqualified  liberty  of  worship,  that  he  not  oolv  dissolved  the  parlia- 
n rut,  but  turned  out  the  arohbishop  of  Glasgow  and  the  bishop  of  Donkeld, 
or  the  resolute  stand  which  in  this  instance  tbey  had  made  against  popery. 

In  England  the  parliament  was  still  less  tractable,  for  when  tbe  king,  in  his 
ipeech  to  both  houses,  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  standing  army,  and 
it  the  same  time  declared  that  be  had  already  employed  officers  in  the  military 
06.  4  k 
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service  without  obliging  them  to  take  the  test ;  the 
postal,  and  addressed  his  majesty  not  to  safer  a  violation  of 
future.    This  freedom  gave  such  offeoce,  that  the  partlsmea 
soon  after,  and  never  sat  again  doting  this  reign.    Instead  of 
warning  which  he  had  received,  James  persevered  in  his 
the  law  to  his  will.  Accordingly,  by  the  adviee  of  Jeffinriea,  be 
new  eoort,  called  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  before 
London  was  summoned,  to  answer  for  his  offence  in  reftoa 
Sharp,  who  had  incurred  the  royal  displeasure  by  preackiag 
The  bishop  acted  with  uncommon  resolution,  and  tendered  a 
diction  of  the  court,  for  which  he  was  suspended  from  the 
episcopal  office.    Soon  after  this,  the  privileges  of  the  two  i 
attacked,  by  sending  a  mandamus  to  Cambridge  for  the  ad 
Franois,  a  Benedictine,  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  wrthoat 
and  another  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  enjoining  the  feslows  • 
Anthony  Farmer  president  of  that  house,  contrary  to  the  atatesej 
instances  the  king  met  with  a  determined  resistance,  udosj  wtsksi  the 
chancellor  of  Cambridge  was  deprived  of  bis  office,  and  at  Oxford  the 
dient  fellows  of  the  college,  with  Dr.  Hough  their  president. 
ejected,  and  pronounced  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesiastical 

During  these  transactions,  the  privy  council  of  Scotland 
mation,  which  they  were  enjoined  to  publish.    In  this  edict, 
professing  his  regard  for  the  rights  of  conscience,  declared,  that  **  Be 
solved,  so  far  as  mi^bt  be  in  his  power,  to  unite  the  hearts  aed  af 
It  is  subjects.  For  this  purpose,  therefore,  he  thought  fit,  by  virtee  of 
rity  and  prerogative  royal,  to  grant  toleration  to  the  several 
Christian  religion,  namely,  the  moderate  Presbyterians, 
houses,  and  willing  to  embrace  his  indulgence,  so  as  they  did 
ing-liouscs,  use  out-booses  or  barns,  or  field  conventicles ;  in 
Quakers ;  and  then  Papists,  in  favour  of  whom  he  did  suspend, 
able,  all  laws  and  acts  of  parliament,  made  against  them,  opoe 
they  should  exercise  their  religion  in  bouses  and  chapels,  and  no 
His  majesty  also  discharged  them  from  all  the  oaths  hitherto 
qualify  them  for  offices ;  instead  of  which  they  were  only  to  s 
to  the  king,  his  heirs  and  successors,  in  the  exercise  of  their  sjieotaao 
The  privy  council  being  completely  subservient  to  the  court,  net 
the  proclamation  to  be  published  according  to  order,  but 
thanks  to  the  king  for  the  paternal  care  which  be  bad  shewn  to  the 
religion.    Encouraged  by  this  ready  obedience,  the  infatuated 
ceeded  to  issue  a  similar  declsration  of  liberty  of  coescieeee  in 
Bot  here  he  experienced  an  opposition  which  produced  serioes 
and  gave  an  irreparable  shock  to  his  throne.    On  issuing  ae 
declaration  should  be  read  in  all  churches  and  chapels,  the 
Canterbury,  and  six  other  prelates,  drew  up  a  petition  in  behalf  of 
and  their  absent  brethren,  praying  that  his  majesty  woo  Id  net 
their  reading  and  distributing  a  declaration,  which,  being 
pensing  power,  was  illegal.  Provoked  at  this  resistance  of  his  so 
and  urged  on  by  his  Jesuitical  advisers,  the  king  was  weak 
the  petitioning  bishops  to  the  Tower ;  and  on  the  99th  of  June,  10BS, 
brought  to  trial  in  Westminster  Hall  for  a  misdemeanour, 
argument  between  the  counsel,  and  bearing  the  opinions  of  the  f< 
the  case,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  or  acquittal.  While  this  i 
was  in  agitation,  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  baptisj 
of  James  Francis  Edward,  and  immediately  created  prince  of 
joy  of  the  king  at  an  event  that  seemed  to  promise  the  comnJetsoe 
design  which  he  had  formed  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  retigtoe,  at 
that  he  issood  a  proclamation  for  a  public  thanksgiving,  to  be 
throughout  all  bis  dominions.    No  where  was  tho  order  obeyed 
alacrity  than  at  Edinburgh,  in  which  city  the  intelligence  of 
prince  was  received  with  an  exultation  that  would  have  bet 
any  time,  but  was  peculiarly  so,  considering  the  oppression 
people  were  then  labourinr.    The  heaviest  i-Mtr»fat« 
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ipecfos  of  liberty.  No  books  were  allowed  to  be  printed  without  the  consent 
if  the  chancellor ;  and  all  the  eon  tents  of  the  newspapers  were  obliged  to  b* 
obaiitted  to  the  inspection  of  a  privy  counsellor  previous  to  publication* 
several  persons  were  imprisoned  for  vending  tracts  reflecting  on  popery, 
rhile  works  written  in  defence  of  that  religion  were  enoooraged,  and  circu- 
ited at  the  public  expense.  So  great  was  the  partiality  of  the  government  to 
topery,  that  when  the  effects  of  a  printer  of  that  persuasion  were  seised  for 
ent,  the  whole  were  forcibly  taken  from  the  landlord,  and  conveyed  for  pro- 
cetioa  to  the  Abbey.  Within  the  same  precincts  the  Jesuits  also  were 
offered  to  open  a  school,  and  to  receive  children,  whom  they  educated  gra* 
aitoosly. 

It  was  very  evident  to  discerning  men  of  all  parties,  that  a  state  so  flagrantly 
tostile  to  the  protectant  religion,  and  odious  to  the  spirit  of  the  people,  could 
tot  long  be  suffered  to  continue  without  a  ohange.  From  the  king  no  redress 
ras  to  be  expected,  and  therofore  all  eyes  were  directed  to  Holland,  where 
mrnense  preparations  were  making  lor  some  great  expedition.  That  England 
ras  the  object  of  this  enterprise  could  not  be  doubted,  and  yet  for  some  time 
•met  and  his  council  were  so  incredulous,  on  what  was  apparent  to  all  the 
»or!d  besides,  that  eveo  the  warning  given  by  the  French  government  was 
lighted,  and  the  offer  of  military  aid  to  defend  the  country  against  the  threat- 
ned  invasion  was  declined.  At  length  the  Bnglish  cabinet  became  sensible 
f  the  approaebing  storm,  but  not  till  the  ambassador  of  Louis  XIV.  had  at 
be  Hague  presented  a  memorial  to  the  states  general  upon  their  great  anua- 
nent  by  sea  and  land ;  and  declared  that  any  attempt  made  against  England 
roold  be  considered  by  the  king,  his  master,  as  a  declaration  of  war.  James 
tcing  now  roused  from  his  apathy,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  stated 
lis  apprehension  of  an  immediate  invasion,  but  expressed  his  confidence  in 
he  national  courage,  and  his  own  resolution  to  live  and  die  in  defence  of  the 
igbta  and  privileges  of  the  people. 

Notwithstanding  this  shew  of  firmness,  it  became  evident  that  the  fears  of 
he  king  preponderated  over  his  hopes.  He  began  when  too  late  to  retrace 
•is  steps,  by  promising  to  call  a  free  parliament,  to  abolish  the  ecclesiastical 
ommission,  to  restore  the  charters  of  the  corporations,  and  to  revoke  tho 
Itrgal  acts  which  had  been  committed  against  public  and  private  persons*  A 
reneral  pardon,  with  some  exceptions,  was  next  issued,  and  at  the  same  time, 
is  the  birth  of  the  prince  was  called  in  question,  a  committee  of  the  privy 
looncil  was  appointed,  to  examine  the  evidence  of  the  fact  upon  oath.  Mean- 
rhile  the  preparations  in  the  Dutch  ports  wcot  on  with  such  activity,  that  by 
be  beginning  of  October,  fifty  ships  of  war,  with  three  hundred  transports,  and 
bout  fifteen  thousand  troops,  were  collected  and  ready  to  sail.  The  prince 
•f  Orange,  who  bad  married  tho  eldest  daughter  of  king  James,  preluded  bis 
mbarkation  by  a  manifesto,  declaring  the  motives  of  his  expedition  to  Eng- 
and,  which  were  to  call  a  free  parliament,  and  to  inquire  into  the  birth  of  the 
trince  of  Wales.  After  encountering  some  rough  weather,  the  fleet  entered 
be  channel,  and  arrived  safely  in  Torbay  on  the  fourth  of  November ;  but  the 
trince  did  not  land  till  the  next  day,  when  he  immediately  adt  anced  to  Exeter. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  had  mustered  his  forces,  and  marched  to  Salis- 
bury ;  but  finding  that  little  dependence  was  to  be  placed  in  his  army,  and 
hat  the  nobility  deserted  him  on  all  sides,  he  suddenly  returned  to  London, 
a  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  distractioo.  In  this  exigency,  he  sent  off  the 
jtiren  and  infant  prince  to  France  for  security.  Intending  to  follow  them  hum- 
el  f,  if  matters  should  render  such  a  measure  necessary.  Accordingly,  on 
he  tenth  of  December  he  embarked  in  the  river  Thames  with  that  design, 
tut  the  wind  proving  adverse,  he  was  landed  at  Feversham,  where  he  was 
odely  treated  by  the  rabble,  who  took  him  for  a  fugitive  Jesuit  On  being 
liscovered,  the  greatest  respect  was  paid  to  him ;  and  he  returned  to  London, 
is  arrival  being  greeted  with  such  demonstrations  of  joy,  that,  bad  he 
assessed  sufficient  resolution,  he  might  have  given  great  trouble  to  his  rival ; 
or  though  the  people  were  displeased  with  the  errors  of  his  government,  they 
ritied  his  misfortunes,  and  were  far  from  wishing  to  see  his  throne  trans- 
rrred  to  a  foreigner.  The  prince  of  Orange  was  so  much  embarrassed  by  the 
presence  of  the  king  at  Whitehall,  that  he  sent  him  orders  to  quit  that  palace. 
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with  which  mandate  the  degraded  monarch  complied,  and 
where,  after  drawing  op  a  remonstrance  against  the  treatment  he 
rienced,  he  again  embarked  for  the  coast  of  France,  which  he  reachi 
any  interruption. 

On  the  king's  departure,  the  prince  of  Orange  assumed  the  reins  of  enei 
meat,  and,  by  his  own  authority,  summoned  together  such  puw  as  had 
sat  in  former  parliaments,  to  meet  him  at  St.  James's.  According.  un« 
Convention,  as  it  was  called,  assembled  at  the  time  appointed, 
hearing  a  short  speech  from  the  prince,  adjourned  to  the  bonne  of 
where  they  voted  several  resolutions,  one  of  which  was, M  to 
his  highness  for  coming  into  this  kingdom,  exposing  his 
taring  so  great  hazards,  for  the  preservation  of  our  religion.  Ism 
ties."  Another  was  in  the  form  of  a  petition  that  he  would  take 
the  administration  of  public  affairs,  both  civil  and  military,  and  the 
the  public  revenue :  and  a  third  was, "  to  desire  him  to  cause  letters  to  he  in 
subscribed  by  himself,  to  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  te  the  sevau 
counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  for  calling  a  General  Convention,  ae 
the  twenty-second  of  January  next" 

All  this  was  done;  and  the  Assembly  being  divided  into  two 
as  in  a  regular  parliament,  the  commons  came  to  this  ret 
king  James  the  Second,  having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the 
the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  kins; 
and,  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons,  having 
fundamental  laws,  and  withdrawn  himself  out  of  this  kingdom, 
the  government,  whereby  the  throne  is  become  vacant.'*    When 
tion  was  carried  up  to  the  lords  the  word  "  abdicated  **  was 
"  deserted  "  substituted  in  its  room.    But  the  lower  house  was  so 
on  this  point,  that,  after  a  long  conference,  the  peers  yielded,  and  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to.    Thus  terminated  the  short  but  eventful 
king  James,  by  a  revolution  effected  without  bloodshed  or  disorder. 

The  next  step  adopted  by  the  convention  parliament  was  to  dispees  of  shr 
vacated  crown,  which,  after  much  debate,  was  settled  upon  WH 
Mary,  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  with  remainder  to  the  pi 
of  Denmark,  the  second  daughter  of  king  James,  and  her  heirs. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  transactions  in  England  at  this 
period,  our  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  proceedings  in 
still  greater  changes  ensued.    As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the 
Orange  had  landed,  and  that  the  regular  troops  had  marched  to 
Eoglish  army,  the  disaffected  presbyterians  fiocked  to  the  capital,  abate  thrv 
committed  wanton  outrages  upon  the  houses  of  papists,  epiacoaafiaan,  and 
all  others  who  were  known  to  be  friends  to  the  exiled  monarch.    In  the  fine 
instance,  the  mob  proceeded  to  demolish  the  chapel  of  Holyroad  hoonu  h* 
were  opposed  by  a  party  of  the  guards,  who  fired  upon  the  crowd,  and  ejfri 
and  wounded  several  persons.    The  rioters  then  withdrew,  but 
headed  by  the  magistrates,  who  summoned  the  commanding 
der,  and,  upon  his  refusal,  an  assault  took  place,  in  which 
lost  on  both  sides.    At  length,  however,  the  military  were  overpowered,  aatf 
made  prisoners;  the  church  was  despoiled  of  all  its  ornaments ;  and  the  n.' 
lege  of  the  Jesuits  was  pulled  down.    Early  in  January,  1080,  a  contracts 
of  the  principal  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  Scotland  met  in  Loedoos  at  vm 
desire  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  consult  upon  what  was  proper  to  he  0mm 
with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  affairs  In  their  native  country.     la  u\* 
assembly,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  being  president,  it  was  agreed  that  a  gee*-* 
meeting  of  the  estates  should  be  convened  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  ptistusf 
of  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  kingdom.    Upon  this  occasion,  a  rrnaarUhr 
difference  arose  between  the  noble  duke  and  his  eldest  son.  the  earl  of  %ins 
for,  a  bile  Hamilton  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  prevalent  interest,  the  *»~ 
boldly  proposed  "  that  they  should  move  the  prince  of  Orange  to  rtniii  isr 
king  to  return,  and  call  a  free  parliament,  as  the  best  and  most  legal  umoV  i 
securing  their  religioo  and  property."    This  proposition  gave  great  afire* 
*o  the  majority  cf  the  assembly,  some  of  whom  said,  that  each  a  nsoots&a; 
would  he  an  act  of  ingratitude  to  the  prince  for  what  he  had  dweau    To  me 
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lie  earl  replied,  "  I  wish  to  pay  all  imaginable  deference  to  the  prince,  bat  I 
an  not  violate  my  doty  to  the  king  my  master.  I  mast  distinguish  betwixt 
is  popery  and  his  person.  I  dislike  the  one,  bat  have  sworn,  and  do  owe 
rue  allegiance  to  the  other,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  take  away 
bat  which  I  cannot  forbear  believing  is  the  king:  my  master's  right;  for  his 
iresent  absence  from  as  to  France,  can  no  more  affect  my  duty,  than  his  longer 
bsence  has  done  all  this  while/' 

This  speech  produced  such  warm  replies,  that  on  the  motion  of  the  presi- 
ieut,  the  farther  consideration  of  the  subject  was  deferred  till  the  meeting  of 
he  general  convention  at  Edinburgh.  Previous  to  that  meeting,  king  James 
cnt  a  letter  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland,  reminding  them  of  their 
ormer  loyal  professions,  and  calling  upon  them  to  act  consistently  with  those 
Principles,  by  opposing  the  usurpation  that  had  occurred.  The  convention  of 
states  took  not  the  least  notice  of  this  letter;  but  in  answer  to  one  received 
rom  the  prince  of  Orange,  they  expressed  themselves  very  strongly,  congra- 
ulating  him  on  his  success,  and  thanking  him  for  assuming  the  government. 

In  the  next  place,  they  passed  a  resolution  declaring  William  and  Mary 
:ing  and  queen  of  Scotland ;  but  this  tender  of  the  crown  was  accompanied 
mh  a  claim  of  rights,  which  they  pretended  were  the  fundamental  and  an- 
il terable  laws  of  the  realm.  One  of  these  asserted  that  the  reformation  in 
Scotland  having  been  began  by  a  parity  among  the  clergy,  ail  prelacy  in  the 
hurch  was  an  usurpation,  and  an  intolerable  grievance.  This,  bishop  Burnet 
tails  an  absurdity;  but  it  might  more  justly  have  been  termed  a  falsehood, 
or  even  allowing  prelacy  to  have  been  a  grievance,  it  was  conformable  to 
he  ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  confirmed  by  numerous  statutes 
absequent  to  the  Reformation. 

William  and  Mary; 

Pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  the  convention  of  estates,  on  the  1  Ith  of  April, 
1689,  William  Henry  of  Nassau,  and  Mary  Stuart  his  royal  consort,  eldest 
laughter  of  James  the  Seventh,  were  proclaimed,  as  joint  sovereigns  of  the 
ealm,  with  the  usual  solemnities.  This  great  change,  however,  was  not 
?  fleeted  without  opposition  ;  and  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  duke  of 
Gordon  commanded,  still  held  oat  for  the  exiled  king  ;  as  also  did  a  consi- 
lerable  body  of  troops  under  general  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  who  had  been 
created  viscount  Dundee.  An  attempt  was  made  to  seize  or  assassinate  the  latter 
lobleman ;  but  he  made  his  escape,  and  after  holding  an  interview  with  the  duke 
>f  Gordon,  proceeded  to  join  his  army,  with  which  he  marched  to  Linlithgow. 
The  convention  of  estates  now  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  all  persons, 
>f  what  quality  soever,  from  acknowledging  the  authority  of  James  the 
Seventh,  or  acting  by  virtue  of  any  commission  from  him.  Notwithstanding 
his,  when  the  duke  of  Gordon  was  apprized  of  the  arrival  of  the  king  in  Ireland, 
le  sent  notice  of  that  event  to  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  at  the  same 
ime  told  them  not  to  be  surprised  if  he  should  fire  upon  the  city.  Meanwhile, 
ord  Dundee  marched  towards  Inverness,  where  be  obliged  the  magistrates 
:o  acknowledge  the  exiled  monarch,  and  to  advance  a  sum  for  the  support  of 
jis  troops.  On  being  joined  by  the  clan  of  Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  his  lord- 
ibip  returned  to  Perth,  and  from  thence  went  again  to  the  Highlands  ;  bat 
>n  hearing  that  general  Mackay,  in  the  service  of  William,  had  landed  with 
i  united  army  of  English  and  Dutch,  he  hastened  to  encounter  him  with  two 
housand  three  hundred  foot,  and  about  three  hundred  horse;  which  force, 
lowever,  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy.  Notwithstanding  this,  Dan- 
jee  rather  sought  than  avoided  a  battle,  which  was  fought  on  the  16th  of 
July,  at  a  place  called  Killicranky,  near  the  Blair  of  Athol.  The  English  and 
Dutch  discharged  a  heavy  fire,  which  the  Highlanders  returned  as  briskly, 
ind  then,  throwing  away  their  pieces,  came  on  with  their  broad  swords,  in 
iocb  a  manner  that  the  combined  army,  though  disciplined  and  numerous, 
rould  not  stand  the  shock,  but  dispersed  in  several  directions.  At  this  criti- 
cal moment,  the  death  of  lord  Dundee  destroyed  the  advantages  which  had 
been  procured,  for  the  victors,  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  their  chief,  gave  over 
the  pursuit,  and  most  of  them  returned  home.    The  interest  of  king  James 
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now  became  desperate,  for  the  otitic  of  Bdlnhnrg h  tan 

of  this  fortress  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Bass,  a  tortisM  tech  as*  am 

strength  near  Dunbar.    The  earl  of  Dunfennling.  however,  still  ken*  the 

with  a  band  of  bis  vassals,  and  being;  joined  by  general 

sudden  attack  upon  Dunkeld,  the  garrison  of  which  place 

abort  resistance.    At  the  approach  of  winter,  general 

created  marquis  of  Seaforth  by  king  James,  came  over  fi 

having  raised  the  clans  of  the  Isles,  marched  towards  Strathspey ;  beivti 

resting  at  Cromdale,  the  Highlanders  were  surprised  in  the  night  a*  •* 

Thomas  Livingston,  who  commanded  seventeen  troops  of  di 

regiments  of  foot.    Though  the  Highlanders  suffered  severely  at 

quickly  rallied,  and  put  the  assailants  to  the  root    After  this, 

took  place,  but  without  producing  any  thing  decisive  in  fa*< 

fugitive.    On  the  contrary,  the  Highlanders  who  adhered  to  his 

such  privations,  that  at  length  James  sent  them  word  to  snake  the 

they  could  for  themselves ;  and  promised  thst  such  of  thai 

follow  him  to  France  should  be  provided  for  in  that  country.    A< 

of  the  heads  of  clans  applied  for  permission  to  leave  the  kiogdoe*.  w/1 

granted ;  and  the  rest  obtained  an  indemnity,  on  condition  of  takieaj  tar  «■:*• 

to  the  new  government.    Among  those  who  submitted  was  Maedoaaawl.  ssvrs 

of  Glenco ;  but  he  had  scarcely  complied  with  the  forms,  nod  iccaittd  hit 

protection,  than  a  party  of  soldiers  was  sent  into  that  district,  to  aooiai 

the  inhabitant s.    At  their  first  appearance,  which  was  in  the  death  of 

jthe  old  laird  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  demanded,  whether  they 

friends  or  enemies  ?  The  officers  answered,  as  friends,  and  gave 

pledge  of  honour  that  they  would  neither  do  harm  to  him  or  aay  of  baa  peaeir 

Upon  this  assurance,  the  soldiers  were  received,  and  entertained  wiih  the  **•: 

that  the  country  afforded.    The  principal  officers  lived  with  the  laird,  ws* 

was  so  far  from  suspecting  any  harm,  that  he  sat  up  with  has  gwesta  aa  cher*- 

fol  conversation  on  the  last  night  of  bis  tile.    Tct  at  this  very  tssne  capo  s 

Campbell,  of  Glenlyon,  who  commanded  the  party,  had  a 

pocket  from  his  superior  officer,  major  Duncanson,  as  follows : 

"  Sir. — You  are  hereby  ordered  to  fall  upon  the  rebels,  the  1 
Glenco,  and  pnt  all  to  the  sword  under  seventy.    Tow  are  to  hot 
care,  that  the  old  fox  and  bis  sons  do  not,  upon  any  account, 
hands ;    and  you  are  to  secure  the  avenues,  that  no  man  eneamt 
are  to  pot  in  execution  at  Ave  of  the  clock  In  the  morning  precis 
that  time,  or  very  shortly  after  it,  I'll  strive  to  he  at  yon  with  a  siiaagii  sort •. 
If  I  do  not  come  to  you  at  (t^t,  yon  are  not  to  tarry  for  ana,  hot  as  ~ 
This  is  by  the  king's  special  command,  for  the  good  and  safety  of  am 
that  those  miscreants  be  cut  off,  root  and  branch.    See  that 
execution  without  feud  or  favour,  or  else  yon  most  expect  to  he 
not  true  to  the  king  and  government,  nor  a  man  fit  to  carry  a 
the  king's  service.    Expecting  yon  will  not  fall  hi  fulfilling 
love  yourself,  I  subscribe  these  with  my  hand, 

Bullae kollu,  Feb.  lltf,  1002.  RosaaT  Dvvcawbo*.' 

When  Campbell  received  this  bloody  commission,  he  distributed  his 
in  the  several  nouses  according  to  the  number  of  persona  aa  each 
and  so  secretly  was  the  business  managed,  that  the  poor  people  had  not 
least  suspicion  of  their  treacherous  guests.  Before  daylight  on  the  thai  am 
the  assassins  began  their  work  with  such  celerity,  that  in  a  few  snioatrs 
fifty  men  were  killed,  besides  six  women  and  nine  children.  The  old  laws 
was  shot  through  the  head,  and  fell  lifeless  into  his  lady's  arums;  hot  the  as**- 
derers  removed  the  body,  stripped  it,  and  carried  about  the  bloody  short  m 
a  pike.  Having  committed  this  maasaore,  they  set  fire  to  the  hoenw*.  art 
drove  all  the  cattle  to  the  garrison  of  Inverlochy.  By  the  orders  are*  *t 
Campbell,  the  whole  family  of  Maedonald  was  to  have  been  destroy**1,  to 
the  infamous  design  was  prevented ;  for  the  youngest  son  of  the  tairdL  an** 
more  watchful  than  the  rest,  discovered  some  symptoms  of  danger,  which  w 
imparted  to  his  father,  who  paid  no  attention  to  the  wmratog.  The  eter»i 
ton,  however,  had  more  prudence,  and,  by  going  into  a  private 
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M»e  of  the  soldiers  say  to  his  comrade,  tbmt  be  Hid  not  like  the  work  at  all ; 
or  though  he  wan  ready  enough  to  fight  the  Glenco  men  fairly,  it  was  base  to 
nurder  them  in  cold  blood.  The  other  replied,  ••  that  they  had  nothing  to  do 
>ut  to  obey  their  commanders,  upon  whom  all  the  goilt  woold  lie,  and  not 
i poo  those  who  executed  the  orders  of  their  superiors."  Young  Maodooald 
tearing  this,  hastened  away  to  save  his  parents,  but  before  be  could  reach 
heir  apartment,  the  house  was  Ailed  with  soldiers,  who  immediately  began  to  pat 
heir  sanguinary  commission  into  execution,  and  butchered  all  the  family,  ex* 
■ept  the  elder  and  younger  sons,  who  fled  under  the  cover  of  darkness. 

Aa  soon  as  the  news  of  this  atrocious  massacre  reached  Edinburgh,  it  ex- 
ited a  genet al  feeling  of  horror  and  indignation.  Warm  debates  arose  in 
>a filament;  but  though  several  lords  and  gentlemen  demanded  immediate 
u slice  upon  the  murderers,  the  satellites  of  power  contrived  to  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way,  and  some  even  justified  the  deed,  as  necessary  to  check 
be  spirit  of  rebellion.  This  abominable  transaction,  wbicb  was  deepened  in 
urpitade  by  the  shield  thrown  over  the  perpetrators,  completely  alienated 
be  Highlanders  from  the  government ;  but  their  hatred  was  heightened  after* 
tarda,  when  it  became  known  that  a  design  bad  been  actually  formed  to  cut 
>ff  all  the  elans  in  the  same  manner. 

Another  set  of  men  who  were  barbarously  treated  at  this  period,  were 
he  clergy  of  the  episcopal  church.  Immediately  after  the  landing*-ef 
be  prince  of  Orange,  the  more  aealoos  presbyterians  took  upon  thein, 
titbout  any  authority,  to  change  the  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  to 
>crsccute  those  ministers  who  adhered  to  the  bishops  and  made  use  of 
he  liturgy.  Upon  this,  some  of  the  sufferers  hastened  no  to  London, 
iod  solicited  the  protection  of  the  prince.  This  he  promised  in  words, 
iut  as  before  his  departure  from  Holland  be  bad  given  a  secret  pledge 
o  the  Covenanters  that  prelacy  should  be  abolished,  in  the  event  of  his  prov- 
og  successful,  no  stop  was  put  to  the  troubles  of  the  episcopalians ;  and 
t'ico  the  presbyterian  order  was  formally  established  by  parliament,  the 
Persecution  raged  more  violently  than  ever.  A  general  assembly  was  now 
railed,  consisting  of  men  who  had  little  or  no  learning,  but  strongly  actuated 
•y  the  spirit  of  party,  and  full  of  enmity  towards  all  who  differed  from  them 
n  opinion.  Such  was  the  violence  of  their  proceedings,  that  William,  who 
•  a*  a  friend  to  toleration,  became  offended,  and  sent  them  a  letter  reeosa- 
Bending;  to  them  a  more  temperate  line  of  conduct,  and  the  exercise  of  oharitv 
owards  their  brethren.  As  this  counsel  appeared  like  an  interference  with 
heir  spiritual  jurisdiction,  the  bigots  wore  so  irritated,  that  they  redoubled 
heir  fury  against  the  episcopalians ;  upon  which  the  king  sent  down  orders 
o  dissolve  the  assembly,  and  they  on  their  part  continued  to  sit  in  defiance 
>(  the  royal  writ,  declaring  that  no  earthly  power  had  any  authority  over 
hem.  All  this  tended  to  foment  discord,  and  to  weaken  the  new  government ; 
or  many  who  had  hitherto  favoured  the  revolution  began  to  think  that  they 
iad  only  exchanged  one  sort  of  slavery  for  another,  and  wore  therefore 
nclined  to  join  the  friends  of  the  exiled  monarch.  The  cabinet  in  Bogland 
sow  became  alarmed,  and  in  1003,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  had  for  some 
irae  retired  from  public  life,  was  desired  to  take  the  lead  in  the  administm- 
:on  of  Scotland,  as  high  commissioner.  By  his  prudent  management,  some- 
hing  like  moderation  took  place,  and  the  general  assembly  so  far  relaxed  from 
beir  severity  as  to  consent,  though  with  no  very  good  grace,  to  receive  the  de- 
rived ministers  into  church  communion.  The  conditions,  however,  were  of  a 
inscription  that  none  of  them  could  conscientiously  comply  with,  for  they  were 
equired  to  subscribe  the  confession  of  faith,  and  to  abjore  prelacy.  Such 
rere  the  terms  of  toleration  {  and  when  it  was  found  that  few  woold  abandon 
heir  principles,  the  spirit  of  persecution  was  let  loose  again  with  additional 
rirulence.  But  the  espiseopal  clergy  were  not  the  only  sufferers ;  for  the 
aity  also  at  this  time  were  made  to  feel  heavily  the  rod  of  oppression.  Not 
satisfied  with  obliging  all  persona  in  omrial  situations  to  take  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, the  parliament  passed  an  act  requiring  them  to  subscribe  what  was 
Ailed  the  "  Assurance/'  declaring  William  and  Mary  to  be  the  only  rightful 
iod  lawful  sovereigns  of  these  realms,  and  promising  fidelity  to  them  against 
ting-  James  and  his  adherents.   Those  persons  who  refused  this  test  wean 
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subjected  to  fines  and  imprisonment,  in  conseqoence  of  wluoh  the 

crowded.    Among  otters,  the  lords  BsJcarras  and  Kilsyth  « 

the  dungeons  of  the  commoo  prison  of  Edinburgh,  where  they 

several  years.    Lotd  Melville,  the  secretary  of  state,  received 

from  the  families  of  some  of  the  sufferers,  to  procure  their  release;  has 

he  gave  an  assurance  that  this  should  he  effected,  he  pocketed  the 

and  forgot  bis  promises.    Nor  was  this  all,  for  torture,  which  had  been  *■• 

dared  unconstitutional  and  illegal,  was  bad  recourse  to.  in  order  a»  e-*  ■. 

evidence  to  criminate  inspected  and  innocent  persons.    The  c 

these  arbitrary  measures  was,  as  might  be  expected,  that  many 

nod  fortune  quitted  a  country  where  they  could  not  li%e  in 

which  they  were  outlawed,  and  their  estates  were  declared  to  be  Herat**  c 

An  event  now  occurred,  which  revived  the  hopes  of  the  dissaVcIrd  s*r 
but  tboogh  it  threw  a  temporary  cloud  over  the  nation,  nothing  ma-'«. 
from  it  injurious  to  the  poblio  peace.    This  was  the  death  of  the  qwrra.  »■* 
sickened  with  the  small-pox  on  the  21st  of  December,  1694,  and  *««eu  as  • 
afterwards  she  was  carried  off  by  that  dreadful  disorder,  in  the  thirty  -third  « i 
of  her  age.    Her  death  produced  no  change  in  the  admiitstratioa  of  effsr « 
nor  even  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  though  it  was  expressly  itqniird  • 
law  on  the  demise  of  a  sovereign.    William  had  taken  care  to  secwre  •» 
entire  possession  of  the  throne  long  before,  so  that  this  loss  was  tittle  res»- : 
od  in  a  political  light.    Yet  the  state  of  the  public  mind  was  far  from  **--r 
tranquil  at  this  period.    Few,  except  those  who  Here  favourites  of  IW  l-  ^ 
felt  satisfied  with  being  under  the  role  of  a  foreigner,  who  on  all  caeas»«  • 
evinced  more  regard  for  his  hereditary  estates,  than  for  the  British  enanaat.^ot 
Besides  this,  the  ungraciousness  of  his  manners,  the  severity  of  has  c*»c.-»- 
ment,  and  the  expense  incurred  by  a  war  in  which  England  conks  he  t 
gainer,  contributed  to  render  the  people  discontented*    Bnt  there 
other  causes  of  complaint,  for  while  the  country  was  loaded  with 
decayed,  the  funds  were  reduced  to  a  very  low  state,  and  the 
depreciated  by  clipping,  that  a  guinea  of  full  weight  rose  in 
thirty  shillings. 

Amidst  these  discouraging  circumstances,  a  spirit  of  enterprise  wan  ears  r? 
in  Scotland  by  the  establishment  of  a  company  of  merchants*  who  oataie 
an  act  of  incorporation  in  1605,  permitting  them  to  trade  to  Africa  and  both  in* 
Indies.  This  measure  received  the  royal  sanction,  and  the  coannna?  ••• 
confirmed,  with  the  accustomed  privileges,  by  letters  patent  under  the'grri: 
seal.  As  soon  as  this  became  known  in  England,  it  occasioned  a  great  *r»- 
ment,  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament  addressed  the  king  to  r*Vs4c  a»» 
grant  and  suppress  the  institution.  William  excused  hisasetf  by  narwvirx 
the  whole  blame  upon  his  ministers  in  Scotland,  who  were  in  coo— qo ran 
tamed  out  of  their  places :  upon  which  a  great  uproar  arose  thtoaghowt  tar 
nation,  and  the  people  were  so  infuriated  against  the  government,  that  t 
seemed  as  if  a  leader  only  was  wanted,  to  involve  them  in  open  rrartlM. 
In  the  midst  of  this  disturbance  the  directors  went  on  in  their  project,  wh-r: 
met  with  supporters  both  in  England  as  well  as  In  Scotland  ;  though  the  par*** 
ment  of  the  former  kingdom  passed  a  resolotioa  for  impeachius;  some  «f  rW« 
as  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  This  absurd  rormlualsoo  fcrw  * 
the  ground  ;  but  the  managers  of  the  institution,  in  order  to  appease  thesr  rr- 

Knents,  now  dropped  that  part  of  their  plan  which  interfered  with  the  F*» 
dta  trade,  and  assumed  for  their  establishment  the  simple  term  of  fa*  A%- 
can  <  'ompany. 

Scotland  alter  this  suffered  very  severely  by  the  failure  of  two 
harvests,  which  produced  such  misery  that  many  families  left  the 
seek  a  settlement  in  Ireland.    In  the  midst  of  this  distress  a 
assembled  at  Edinburgh,  hut  without  accomplishing  any  thins;  of  i 
or  for  the  poblio  benefit.    Nor  did  the  peace  which  was  rnnrlurtiu'  nt  nN* 
wick  in  the  summer  of  16V7,  bring  with  it  an  adequate  return  for  tkw  m** 
does  which  had  bean  made  in  the  prosecution  the  war.    The  only  whjeef  vhmr 
Great  Britain  gained  by  this  treaty  was  the  recognition  of  Wuhmsn  as  w- 
sovereign ;  for  which  eompUment  the  French  protcetants 
their  sate,  and  the  persecution  of  those  poor  people 
increased  violence  *^   r    ^ 
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To  the  African  company  of  Scotland,  the  effect*  of  this  peace  were  alio 
extremely  calamitous.  That  association  having:  altered  their  plan,  to  avoid 
civiug  outrage  to  the  English  East  India  Company,  now  formed  a  design  of 
»olonizing  that  part  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien  which  was  unoccupied  by  any 
European  power.  Accordingly  a  large  capital  was  raised,  and  six  ships  were 
tent  out,  with  a  number  of  families  and  stores,  to  establish  the  new  settle- 
nent.  On  their  arrival  at  the  plaoe  of  destination,  their  first  concern  was  to 
nake  friends  of  the  Indians,  and  to  effect  a  regulsr  purchase  of  the  ground 
or  the  foundation  of  the  Intended  settlement  This  being  accomplished,  they 
tet  to  wdrk  with  great  activity,  and  threw  up  fortifications  for  their  protec- 
jon.  The  precaution  was  necessary,  for  the  Spaniards  in  the  neighbourhood 
toon  took  alarm,  and  made  a  desperate  attack  upon  the  Soots,  who  defeated 
.hem  with  considerable  loss.  When  the  news  of  this  success  reached  Edin- 
>urgh,  the  joy  of  the  people  was  unbounded  ;  the  houses  were  illuminated, 
:hanksgiviugs  were  offered  up  in  the  churches;  and  the  university  celebrated 
be  event  by  a  public  act,  at  which  the  magistrates  assisted  in  their  formali- 
ies.  But  this  gleam  of  sunshine  was  of  momentary  duration ;  for  the  Eng- 
lish government  sent  out  a  proclamation  to  the  colonies  in  America  and  the 
(Vest  Indies,  interdicting  ail  commercial  intercourse  with  the  settlement  of 
Darien.  The  Spaniards  upon  this  renewed  their  efforts ;  and  as  die  Soots 
were  forsaken  on  all  sides,  they  abandoned  the  place,  after  many  desperate 
conflicts,  and  returned  home  reduced  in  numbers,  and  in  a  state  of  the 
it  most  misery.  This  reverse  of  fortune,  by  which  many  families  were 
ilunged  in  ruin,  occasioned  such  tremendous  riots,  that  the  high  commis- 
rioner  and  other  ministers  of  state  were  afraid  to  make  their  appearance  in 
public  for  some  time,  during  which  the  business  of  parliament  was  suspended, 
ind  every  thing  Wore  a  terrific  appearance.  At  length,  by  the  prudent 
nanagemeftt  of  the  duke  of  Queensberry  and  the  earl  of  Argvle,  the  tempest 
subsided ;  and  though  the  people  obtained  no  satisfaction  for  their  losses,  they 
:eased  to  give  the  government  any  farther  disturbance.  For  this  restoration  of 
ranquillity  Queensberry  received  the  order  of  the  garter,  and  Argyle  was 
*aised  td  the  rank  of  a  duke.  In  the  mean  time  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  son  of  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  occasioned  an  act  of 
>arliament  for  the  further  limitation  of  the  crown  to  the  princess  Sophia  of 
Hanover,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Elisabeth  Stuart,  sister  of  Charles  the 
ffrsft,  and  her  heirs,  being  protestants.  Whim  this  inrportant  measure*  was 
n  progress,  a  protest  against  it  was  published  all  over  Europe,  on  behalf 
>f  the  duobess  of  Savoy,  daughter  of  the  princess  Henrietta  of  Orleans,  as 
laving  a  prior  oiahn  to  the  crown  of  England. 

On  the  sixth  of  September,  1701,  died  at  St.  Germain's  in  France, 
Fames  the  Seventh,  after  an  exile  of  near  thirteen  years.  In  bis  last  sickness 
■e  was  visited  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  consoled  him  with  the  promise 
>f  acknowledging  bis  son  as  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The 
French  monarch  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  his  example  was  followed  by 
nost  of  the  other  Catholic  powers.  King  William  upon  this  immediately 
ordered  his  ambassador,  the  earl  of  Manchester,  to  leave  Paris  without  having 
tn  audience ;  and  at  the  same  time  Poossin,  the  French  resident  here,  receiv- 
ed a  peremptory  command  to  quit  the  kingdom.  Thus  was  the  flame  of  war 
eloraed  on  an  occasion  of  personal  rather  than  national  concern ;  for  the 
nere  declaration  in  favour  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  the  son  of  James  had 
titherto  been  called,  could  be  no  more  dangerous  to  England  than  the  assumpt- 
ion of  the  title  of  king  of  France  was  to  that  power.  Yet  such  was  the 
ofatuation  of  tbs>  jpeople,  that  they  seemed  eager  to  rush  into  anothercontest, 
ind  to  bear  the  principal  burden  of  an  alliance  that  was  now  formed  be- 
ween  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  Germany,  against  France  and  Spain.  In 
be  same  spirit  of  political  rage,  the  parliament  passed  a  bill  for  abjuring  the 
mnce  of  Wales,  and  another  for  attainting  both  him  and  bis  mother,  the  queen 
lowager,  though  the  one  was  a  child  incapable  of  treason,  and  the  other  was 
tot  a  subject  of  England. 

In  the  midst  of  these  proceedings,  and  before  any  decisive  blow  had  been 
itruck  by  either  of  the  belligerents,  another  change  took  place.  This  was  the 
leath  of  the  principal  mover  of  the  new  war  in  which  Europe  was  now 
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involved.    King  William  daring  his  visit  to  Hottand  la  taw 
mer  was  attacked  by  an  ague,  which  reduced  him  to  a  state  of 
ness.    After  his  return,  bo  spent  much  of  his  time  in  riding 
Hampton  Court ;  and  it  was  thought  that  his  health  was 
ably  recruited.    On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  February,  however, 
which  be  rode  stumbled,  and  the  king  in  falling  broke  his 
fracture  was  reduced,  and  to  all  appearance  no  danger 
result  from  the  casualty,    But  the  constitution  of  the  royal 
already  enfeebled,  a  fever  ensued,  which  earned  him  off,  at  Kj 
the  morning  of  the  8th  of  March,  in  the  52d  year  of  hie  age, 
bis  reign.    On  the  12th  of  April  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
deposited  with  due  solemnity  in  the  royal  vault  at  WcsrmrnsVw. 

Anne. 

Anne,  the  second  daughter  of  king  James,  by  lady  Anne  Hyde, 
February  6tb,  1064,  and  married  on  the  28th  of  Jul  v,  1683,  to  prince 
Denmark,  by  whom  she  bad  six  children,  who  all  died  young.    lean 
the  domise  of  king  William,  the  privy  council  caused  her  to  be 
queen  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  which  ceremony  was 
the  same  day  with  the  customary  solemnity.    In  two  days 
majesty  met  both  houses  of  parliament,  to  whom  she  made  a 
after  declaring  her  resolution  to  maintain  the  protesiant 
recommended  the  settlement  of  a  onion  between  England  and 
also  assured  them  that  it  should  be  her  constant  endeavour  to 
return  for  the  duty  and  affection  they  had  expressed  towards  her,  by  a 

gent  and  careful  administration  for  the  good  of  all  her  subjects ; 
er  heart  was  entirely  English,  there  was  not  nny  thing  they 
desire  from  her,  which  she  would  not  be  ready  to  do,  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  they  should  always  find  bar  a 
religious  observer  of  her  word." 

Her  majesty  about  the  same  time  sent  a  letter  to  the  privy 
land,  authorising  them,  till  they  should  receive  new  commissions^  to 
as  they  were  before  the  demise  of  the  late  king ;   and  assuring 
would  maintain  the  government  already  established,  both  in 
state.    Tbe  principal  members  of  the  administration  then  in 
earl  of  Marohmont,  chancellor ;  tbe  earl  of  Melville,  president  of  the 
the  duke  of  Qoeensberry,  lord  privy  seal,  the  earls  of  Scaffold, 
ford,  secretaries  of  state,  the  earl  of  Selkirk,  lord  register,  Adam 
deputy  treasurer,  sir  John  Maxwell,  justice  clerk,  and  sir  Jamas 
advocate.    On  the  23d  of  April,  being  St  George's  day,  the  queen 
at  Westminster,  with  the  usual  magnificence.    Previous  to 
in  conformity  to  an  act  passed  after  the  Revolution,  she  took  the 
oath  for  tbe  kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  the  presence  of  aboat  twelve  of 
king's  ministers  for  that  nation.    This,  however,  gave  offe 
who  being  disposed  to  censure  every  thing,  said  that  the 
not  to  have  been  done,  except  in  the  presence  of  persona  properly 
for  the  purpose,  either  by  the  parliament,  or  the  privy  council  of 
Another  circumstance  occasioned  still  more  serioua  differences 
vrtition  of  estates,  whieb  after  the  Revolution  bad  been  made  a 
continued  as  seen  during  the  whole  of  the  former  reign,  without 
solved.    In  this  period  an  act  passed,  declaring  that  the 
sitting  at  the  death  of  the  king,  should  continue  for  six  : 
with  powers  expressly  limited  to  the  maintenance  of  the  protectant 
and  the  security  of  the  public  peace.    It  was  also  enacted  that  the? 
ment  should  meet  twenty  days  after  the  royal  demise.    Instead  of 
queen  continued  to  prorogue  the  parliament  from  time  to  time  for 
months,  on  which  account  many  concluded  that  it  was  virtually  _ 
On  the  9th  of  June*  however,  the  session  was  opeaed  by  the  dak*  of 
berry,  as  high  eommissioner ;   bat  when  ho  began  aooordlns; 

read  the  royal  letter,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  rose,  and,  after  am 

«  loyal  expressions,  introduced  the  following  protest,  *  Forasanwab  am  If 
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undamental  law*  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  all  parliaments  do  dis- 
<»lve  by  the  death  of  the  kins;  or  queen,  except  in  so  far  as  is  innovated  by 
be  17th  act,  6th  session,  of  kins:  William's  parliament,  last  in  being  at  his 
ecease,  to  meet,  and  act  what  sboald  be  needful  for  the  defence  of  the  true 
rotcstant  religion  as  now  by  law  established,  and  maintaining  the  sueocs- 
ion  to  the  crown  as  settled  by  the  claim  of  right,  and  for  preserving  and 
rearing  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom ;  and  seeing  that  the  said  ends 
re  fully  satisfied  by  her  majesty's  accession  to  the  throne,  whereby  the  reli- 
ion  and  peace  of  the  kingdom  are  secored,  we  conceive  ourscltes  not  now 
warranted  by  the  law  to  meet,  sit,  or  act ;  and  therefore  do  dissent  from  any 
iiiog  that  shall  be  done  or  acted."  His  grace  having  concluded,  desired  that 
is  protestation  should  be  entered  in  the  register,  with  the  names  of  tho  other 
icmbers  who  concurred  with  him,  amounting  in  all  to  eighty-one,  after  which 
i*  grace  and  his  partisans  withdrew.  Notwithstanding  this  secession,  there 
till  remained  one  hundred  and  twelve  members,  who  voted  themselves  a  free 
ttd  legal  parliament ;  and  declared  that,  pursuant  to  the  ancient  laws  of  tho 
calm,  it  was  high  treason  to  call  in  question  their  authority.  They  also  ratified 
II  the  statutes  that  had  been  passed  in  favour  of  the  presbyterian  discipline,  in 
rhich,  however,  they  proceeded  with  great  violence;  and  when  Mr.  Alexander 
trace  opposed  them,  and  said  some  of  the  acts  were  inconsistent  with  monarchy, 
c  mas  expelled  the  house.  Tbe  queen  having  in  her  letter  recommended  to 
lie  Scottish  parliament  two  measures ;  one  for  providing  supplies  to  carry 
o  the  war,  and  the  other  to  deliberate  on  the  most  effectual  means  of  uniting 
be  two  kingdoms,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  suitable  address 
>  tbe  throne,  which  was  in  every  respect  favourable  to  both  objects.  By 
oe  act  tbey  recognised  the  queen's  title  to  the  crown  against  all  opponents ; 
y  another  they  empowered  her  majesty  to  nominate  commissioners  to  treat 
f  the  proposed  union  ;  and  by  a  third  tbey  laid  a  tax  upon  land-rents  snfiU 
ient  to  keep  up  the  military  foree  then  existing  in  Scotland  for  two  years 
>ng«r-  Thus  far  matters  began  to  go  more  smoothly ;  but  when  an  oath  to 
bjure  the  pretender  to  the  throne  was  proposed,  it  occasioned  warm  de- 
af es,  and  was  rejected,  as  also  was  a  bill  to  adopt  the  aet  of  succession  that 
ad  been  recently  passed  in  England.  Tbe  party  in  opposition  having  sue- 
i-t-ded  in  overthrowing  these  motions,  now  endeavoured  to  strengthen  them- 
:  Itrs  for  more  vigorous  operations,  to  which  end  they  solicited  the  seoed* 
ig  members  to  return  to  their  seats.  Aware  of  this,  and  desirous  of  con- 
uding  the  session  amicably,  the  high  commissioner  on  tbe  30th  of  June 
iddenJy  adjourned  the  parliament,  in  a  speech  full  of  compliment  on  their 
>alty  and  unanimity  in  recognising  her  majesty's  royal  authority,  and 
•curing  the  protestant  religion  and  the  presbyterian  government. 
In  the  month  of  October  following,  the  commissioners  for  treating  of  the 
lion  of  the  two  kingdoms  met  at  Whitehall,  where  the  lord  keeper  Wright 
cikled  as  the  head  of  the  English  deputies,  and  the  duke  of  Qoeensberry 
,  the  chief  of  the  Scots.  After  they  had  adjusted  tbe  preliminaries,  tbe  queen 
sited  the  assembly,  and  in  a  short  speech  expressed  her  anxious  desire  that 
<*  important  business  in  which  they  were  engaged  might  be  brought  to  a 
►eedy  conclusion,  for  tbe  benefit  of  both  kingdoms.  Bnt  though  they  eon- 
iped  to  sit  during  tbe  winter,  little  more  was  done  than  to  receive  and 
liberate  on  the  proposals  of  the  Scots  in  regard  to  an  equal  participation 
foreign  and  domestio  trade. 

By  this  time  the  proposed  union  became  the  subject  of  considerable  agi ta- 
in in  Scotland,  and  as  there  was  no  mention  of  religion  in  the  outline  af 
e  plan,  the  presbyterians  began  to  bo  alarmed,  and  under  some  spprehen- 
»n  that  there  was  a  secret  design  on  foot  to  bring  In  prelacy.  On  the  other 
od  the  episcopal  clergy  conceived  such  lively  hopes  from  the  measure,  that 
oat  tbe  latter  end  of  December  tbey  sent  up  an  address  to  the  queen,  set- 
ig  forth  tbe  sufferings  they  endured,  and  praying  for  her  royal  favour.  Ta 
s  the  queen  returned  a  very  gracious  answer,  and,  as  a  pledge  of  her  good 
lention*,  she  caused  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  the  privy  council  of  Scotland, 
woirocnding  tbe  ministers  of  that  communion  to  their  special  earn  and 
strction  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion. 
bV>ond  this,  however,  nothing  was  done  far  tho  benefit  af  these  people; 
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and  in  the  mean  time  the  spirit  of  party  produced  violent  heats 
aides  lhroapho.it  Scotland. 

On  the  6th  of  March  1709,  a  royal  proclamation  was 

queen  granted  an  indemnity  and  free  pardon  to  all  In 

who  had  been  banished,  or  pronounced  guilty  of  treasonable 

practices,  subsequent  to  the  revolution.    By  this  amnesty  a 

was  fixed  for  the  retain  home  of  all  those  who  wished  to  avail  thesussmuf 

the  indulgence.    Early  in  May  a  new  parliament  met  at  lh1in*w|>  warn 

the  duke  of  Qoeensberry,  who  presided  again  as  lord  high  eo 

a  letter  from  her  majesty,  in  which  she  desired  them  to  lay 

and  bring  matters  to  such  a  happy  conclusion  as  might  establish  a 

union  betwixt  her  and  the  people.    Instead,  however,  of  person 

rate  course  to  judiciously  recommended  to  them,  the  ascanbcfs  « 

bly  split  into  opposite  factions,  and  attacked  each  other  with  the 

ous  animosity.    The  fistt  niatter  that  came  under  oooridi 

asserting  the  queen's  title.    Before  the  bill  went  to  the  vote,  the 

eate  proposed  adding  to  it  a  clause,  in  these  words :  **  That  it 

son  to  quarrel  her  majesty's  right  and  title  to  the  crown*  or  her  ei 

the  government,  from  her  entry  to  the  same."    Though  there 

objectionable  or  ambiguous  in  this  supplementary  declaration,  it  dad 

without  great  difficulty,  and  that  after  a  long  debate  of  four  day*. 

bosiness  which  came  under  discission  was  a  motion  for  granting 

the  episcopal  clergy ;  but  so  powerful  was  the  presbyterian  interest, 

dictive  the  spirit  of  the  party,  that  it  fell  to  tbe^  ground.    The 

contest  followed  up  their  advantage,  by  getting  a  new  law  pi 

own  favour,  making  it  high  treason  to  endeavour  any  alteration  in  the 

government  as  now  established.    Thus  the  hopes  of  the  eptseopalhmns 

only  blasted,  hut  they  were  exposed  to  a  more  terrible  persecution 

and  while  the  dissenters  in  England  were  enjoying  full  liberty  of 

with  the  right  of  seeking  a  further  reform  in  the  church,  the 

Scotland  made  it  felony  to  worship  God  in  any  other  place  or 

had  been  prescribed  by  the  infallible  decision  of  the  general 

this,  the  parliament  proceeded  to  regulate  the  succession  of  the 

it  was  proposed,  that  on  the  demise  of  her  majesty,  the  entire 

tion  should  be  in  the  parliament    Though  the  motion  did  not 

authors  of  it  gained  one  essential  point  towards  turning  the 

a  republio,  by  passing  an  act,  declaring  that  no  succeeding 

have  the  power  to  make  war  without  the  consent  of  parliament     1m  the 

midst  of  these  violent  proceedings,  the  earl  of  Marebmont  ventured  I 

duce  a  bill  for  settling  the  succession  on  the  bouse  of  Hanover.    Ke 

however,  did  the  clerk  begin  to  read  the  preamble,  than  an  apses 

many  of  the  members  demanded  that  the  proposer  should  be 

castle.    This  was  overruled,  but  the  dissensions  continued  to 

that  the  commissioner,  after  giving  the  royal  assent  to  som 

adjourned  the  parliament     Soon  after  the  breaking  up  of  this 

assembly,  the  oueeo  endeavoured  to  reduce  things  to  s 

Scotland,  by  nosing  the  marquises  of  Douglas  and  Athol  to  the  ducal 

the  viscounts  Stairs,  Roseberry  and  Tarbot  lord  Boyle,  Jai 

Charles  Hope,  to  the  raak  of  earl,  while  John  Crawford  and  air  Ji 

rose,  were  created  viscounts  of  Garnock  and  Primrose    At  the 

her  majesty  revived  the  order  of  the  Thistle,  which  was  instituted  by  or- 

father,  but  had  been  laid  aside  by  William.    The  number  of  knights  was  nee 

limited  to  twelve,  and  the  first  upon  whom  the  honour  of  wearing  the 

riband  was  conferred,  were  the  dukes  of  Argyll  and  Athol,  and  the 

Aanandale,  Orkney,  and  8eafield. 

The  dissensions  in  Scotland,  however,  still  continued  to  rage  with  _ 
and  the  comity  of  the  people  to  the  English  nation  was  expressed  an  aneh  « 
manner  as  threatened  the  most  serious  consequences.  At  this  tame  beta 
kingdoms  were  agitated  by  the  rumour  of  a  design,  on  the  part  of  the  Fees* a. 
to  land  a  force  in  Scotland*  to  co-operate  with  the  disaffected  "igslnnd  r 
Tliis  Scotch  plot  was  the  contrivance  of  Simon  Fraxer,  of  the  bouse  of  sVsem: 
a  man  notoriously  infamous,  and  an  outlaw,  for  a  rape  rtnrndlted  em  nV 
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lister  of  the  duke  of- Athol.  After  spending  some  years  io  France,  he  revi- 
iited  his  native  country  in  disguise,  and  on  his  return  to  the  continent  made 
he  court  of  St.  Germain  believe  that  the  clans  were  ready  to  rise  in  a  body, 
f  they  were  provided  with  an  adequate  supply  of  arms,  money,  and  officers* 
rhoagh  the  French  ministers  paid  little  attention  to  the  statement,  they  sent 
Eraser  back  with  letters  and  a  commission  to  use  his  efforts  in  the  cause. 
Vt  his  landing,  instead  of  making  the  best  of  his  way  to  Scotland,  he  waited 
ipon  the  duke  of  Queensberry,  to  whom  be  gave  an  account  so  palpably 
ictitioas,  that  it  is  surprising  bow  a  man  of  common  discernment  could 
lave  been  deceived  by  it.  Among  the  letters  was  one  to  the  duke,  then 
narquis  of  At  hoi,  from  the  widow  of  king  James.  This  was  enoogh  to  throw 
t  doubt  at  least  over  the  whole  business,  for  it  exceeded  all  probability  thai 
i  nobleman  who  had  been  so  deeply  injured  as  Athol  was  by  Frazer,  should 
eceive  the  ruffian  into  bis  con6dence.  The  foul  character  of  the  informer, 
ind  his  present  treachery,  ought  to  have  operated  in  an  indignant  rejection 
if  his  testimony,  and  the  delivery  up  of  his  person  to  the  punishment  which 
•e  had  merited.  But  the  duke  of  Queensberry  acted  in  a  different  manner. 
[Ie  made  a  report  to  the  queen  of  the  intelligence  be  bad  received,  and  so 
ilarmed  her  fears,  that  she  gave  him  permission  to  adopt  such  steps  as  in  his 
udgment  the  circumstances  required.  Accordingly  the  duke  sent  Fraser 
vith  a  pass  onder  another  name  to  Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  making  far- 
ber  discoveries.  In  the  mean  time  sir  John  Maclean,  the  head  of  a  clan,  and 
i  Roman  Catholic,  was  taken  up  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  as  also  were  several 
ithef  persons  in  different  places  ;  among  whom  was  the  noted  prcsbyteriao 
ninister,  Robert  Ferguson,  Who  from  being  a  virulent  republican  had  turned 
lacobite.  Bat  though  all  this  produced  a  great  ferment  throughout  both 
intions,  and  a  violent  dissension  between  the  two'  houses  of  parliament  in 
Sngland,  respecting  the  right  assumed  by  the  lords  to  investigate  the  bnsi- 
icss  separately  ;  nothing  came  of  it,  nor  did  any  person  suffer  on  the  oeca- 
(ion.  In  Scotland  public  resentment  rose  to  a  high  pitch,  and  one  David 
Saillie  was  sentenced  to  the  pillory  and  banishment  at  Edinburgh,  for  aspers* 
tig  the  dakea  of  Hamilton  and  Athol,  as  being  concerned  in  the  plot. 

The  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Queensberry  rendered  him  so  unpopular,  thai 
t  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  entrust  him  again  with  the  office  of  lord  high 
jommissioner.  That  dignity,  therefore,  was  now  conferred  upon  the  marquis 
>f  Twcedale,  who  on  the  11th  of  July,  1704,  opened  the  parliament,  at.wbicli 
imc  he  read  the  queen's  letter,  wherein  her  majesty  expressed  her  great 
oneern  on  account  of  the  divisions  that  had  prevailed  in  the  preceding 
c 9si on  ;  earnestly  recommending  to  them  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as 
vould  contribute  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

The  commissioner  then  addressed  the  assembly,  and  in  forcible  language 
epresented  the  desire  of  the  queen  to  have  the  succession  of  the  crown 
settled  for  the  preservation  of  the  protestant  religion.  The  earl  of  Seal! eld 
ord  chancellor,  and  the  earl  of  Cromarty  the  seoretary,  followed  in  a  similar 
train,  but  without  producing  much  effect  on  a  body  of  men  inveterately 
>rejudieed  against  the  English  government.  When  the  ministers  had  finished, 
Seaton  of  Pitmedden  introduced  a  motion  that  the  house  would  support  the 
|ueen,  without  naming  a  successor  to  the  crown  during  this  session  of  parlia- 
nent ;  and  would  agree  to  settle  suoh  conditions  of  government  as  should 
>est  conduce,  In  the  event  of  ber  majesty's  death,  to  free  the  kingdom  from 
ill  English  influence,  preparatory  to  a  federal  union/'  This  resolution,  the 
>bject  of  which  was  to  separate  rather  than  unite  the  two  realms,  was  sac- 
seeded  by  another,  of  which  the  doke  of  Hamilton  was  the  proposer,  to  this 
effect,  "  That  they  would  not  name  a  successor  till  the  Soots  had  settled  a 
treaty  with  England  for  regulating  their  commerce  and  other  concerns." 
Upon  this  motion  great  debates  arose,  in  the  course  of  which  many  severe 
reproaches  were  thrown  out  against  the  English  parliament,  respecting  the 
pretended  plot.  An  address  was  voted  to  the  queen,  requesting- that  ate 
would  order  the  papers  relating  to  that  affair  to  be  laid  before  them.  Atthe 
same  time  it  was  stated  that  the  intermeddling  of  the  English  house  of  lords 
in  that  matter,  was  not  only  an  encroachment  on  the  independence  of  Scot* 
land,  bat  an  infringement  of  her  majesty's  prerogative,  as  sovereign  of  that 
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kingdom ;  snd  she  was  desired  to  adopt  such  measures  as  aright 
like  usurpation  io  future."    In  the  next  place  they  passed  what 
an  act  of  security,  wherein  it  was  decreed,  that  io  case  the  qi 
out  issue,  the  estates  of  Scotland  should  have  the  power  to 
cesf or ;  provided  he  or  she  was  not  the  successor  to  the  ewn  of 
It  was  fdrther  enacted,  that  all  the  proteslant  heritor*  and 
furnish  themselves  with  arms,  and  be  disciplined  once  a  month. 

To  secure  the  passing  of  these  extravagant  acts,  the  authors  aitaawj  a 
nected  them  with  the  bill  of  supply ;  in  consequence  of  which,  as  gsarnai 
was  now  much  straitened  to  maintain  the  army,  the  royal  useaS  was  pi 
to  what  woold  in  sny  other  case  have  been  rejected.    Bat  this  coadasccM 
only  aggravated  the  spirit  of  discontent  in  both  nation* ;  for  while  the  E 
lish  became  alarmed  at  the  hostile  language  and  preparations  of  the  ~ 
the  latter  highly  resented  the  refusal  of  the  qoeen  to  send  dowa  the 
papers  concerning  the  plot  which  reflected  so  strongly  upon  the 
character .    Such  was  the  disordered  state  of  affairs  when  the  parfit 
up  on  tho  27th  of  August,  being  adjourned  to  the  beginning  of 
no  sitting  then  took  place. 

Meanwhile  the  parliament  of  England  again  met,  whew  the 
lords  entered  with  great  warmth  opon  the  late  proceedings  in  the ' 
assembly  of  the  sister  kingdom.    Accordingly  a  bill  was  brought  ia, 
ing  the  queen  to  appoint  commissioners  to  treat  of  a  foil  anion  af  the  tv-» 
nations  as  soon  as  the  parliament  of  Scotland  should  pass  an  act  la 

Surpose.     But  this  step  to  conciliation  was  immediately  rendered 
y  a  clause  enacting  that  if  such  union  should  be  rejected  by 
then  after  a  day  to  be  named,  no  native  of  Scotland  except 
in  England  or  Ireland,  or  was  employed  in  the  queen's 
land,  should  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  naturally  born  subject.    Ai 
sive  clause  prohibited  the  importation  of  the  cattle  and 
Scotland  into  any  part  of  the  English  dominions  ;  and  of  the 
wool  from  the  latter  country  to  the  former.    In  conclusion,  as  tans  hi  waa 
given  to  the  commanders  of  ships  of  war,  to  make  prise  of  alt 
between  Scotland  and  France 

This  hostile  bill,  on  being  sent  down  to  the  commons, 
new  one  was  framed,  embodying  the  substance  of  the  resohsts 
passed,  and  received  the  royal  assent    In  the  midst  of  these  k 
proceedings,  another  circumstance  occurred  to  inflame  the  national 
A  ship  belonging  to  the  African  company  of  Scotland  was 
Thames ;  and  though  repeated  applications  were  made  to  the 
ters  for  restitution,  it  was  constantly  refused.     Upon  this  the 
demanded  redress  from  their  own  government,  which  gave 
take,  by  way  of  reprisal,  an  English  East  Indian  trader. 
Green,  then  lying  in  the  Forth.    At  this  juncture  it  was 
vessel,  thus  detained,  had  been  engaged  in  piratical  practices, 
the  master  and  crew  of  a  Scotch  vessel  in  the  West  Indies 
Upon  this.  Green  and  some  of  his  people  were  tried,  and  thoagh  the 
against  them  was  far  from  being  satisfactory,  they  were  convicted,  and 
tenced  to  be  hanged.    Great  exertions  were  made  to  save  their  fives,  hat 
populace  arose  in  snch  formidable  numbers,  that  the  privy 
alarmed,  and  ordered  Green  asd  two  others  to  be  executed,  to 
disturbances. 

On  the  28th  of  June  1705,  the  parliament  was  opened  by  the  bake  at 
Argyle  who,  as  the  queen's  commissioner,  earnestly  rcoommcadod  a  satins 
ment  of  the  protestant  succession,  and  an  act  for  uniting  the  two  hisajsaai 
Nothing  was- done  in  regard  to  the  ^ni  measure ;  and  the  secaad  waa  drill- 
ed till  the  English  parliament  should  repeal  the  act  which  declared  the  Scats 
to  be  aliens.  This  being  done,  the  way  became  dear,  asd  n  bill  was  passed 
empowering  her  majesty  to  appoint  a  new  commission  for  the  araam| 
ment  of  the  desired  object.    Accordingly,  on  the  16th  of  April  lfOtv  the 


missloners  for  each  kingdom  met  at  Somerset  House,  and  eantiaaea  to  at 
*>t*  indefatigable  diligence  till  the  23d  of  inly,  when, 


..  .  -    „ —  _ ™j»  "-— f  having  ™ 

articles  agreed  upon,  they  laid  the  same  before  the  queen,  who  ex 
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amtisfactioo  that  so  great  a  work  was  likely  to  be  accomplished  in  her  reign. 
The  same  day  a  proclamation  was  issued,  prohibiting  all  persons,  under  heavy 
penalties,  from  publishing  libels,  or  being  concerned  in  policies  of  assurance 
relating  to  the  onion. 

Lord  Somers  was  the  prime  mover  of  this  business,  which  met  with  general 
sopport  in  England,  though  the  advantages  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
£ieots,  wbo  were  to  bear  less  than  the  fortieth  part  of  the  public  taxes.    As  an 
equivalent  for  this,  and  for  the  loss  of  their  separate  legislature,  the  peers  of 
Scotland  were  to  be  represented  by  sixteen  of  that  body  in  the  upper,  and 
the  commons  by  forty-five  members  in  the  lower  hooso  of  parliament    And 
aince  Scotland  was  to  pay  the  same  rates  of  custom  and  excise  as  the  Eng- 
lish, besides  sustaining  a  share  of  the  burdens  contracted  during  the  war,  it 
was  settled  that,  by  way  of  compensation,  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
thousand  pounds  sterling  should  be  sent  down  from  England,  part  of  which 
Aum  to  be  applied  to  a  reooinage,  part  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  of 
that  country,  and  a  third  portion  to  the  relief  of  the  African  company,  which 
Institution  was  now  to  be  dissolved.    In  addition  to  these  grants,  trade  was 
to  be  free  over  all  the  island,  and  to  the  plantations ;  private  rights  were  to 
be  preserved ;  and  the  judicatories  and  laws  of  Scotland  were  to  be  continued, 
•object  to  the  regulation  of  the  British  parliament.    Nothing  was  said  of 
religion  in  the  treaty,  to  avoid  creating  jealousies,  especially  among  the 
presbyterians,  who  dreaded  an  alliance  with  England,  lest  it  should  produce 
*  change  In  the  ecclesiastical  government    But  the  silence  observed  on  this 
subject  instead  of  giving  satisfaction,  bad  a  contrary  effect,  and  the  people 
were  now  made  to  believe  that  it  was  intended  to  impose  upon  them  the 
hierarchy  and  litorgy  of  the  church  of  England.    Hence  a  fierce  opposition 
arose  against  the  union,  and  at  the  meeting  of  parliament  on  the  third  of 
October,  the  city  of  Edinburgh  exhibited  alarming  symptoms  of  commotion. 
The  duke  of  Queensberry,  who  presided  as  high  commissioner,  endeavoured 
to  bring  the  assembly  into  good  humour,  and  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  people, 
by  saying  that  he  had  authority  from  the  queen  to  give  a  full  sssent  to  what- 
ever alterations  or  additions  might  be  necessaiv  for  the  perfection  of  the 
anion.    The  articles  were  then  read,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  after  which 
no  adjournment  took  place  for  a  week.    By  this  time  a  violent  excitement 
took  place,  and  n  general  oproar  ensoed.    The  courts  of  the  parliament 
boose  and  the  square  adjoining  were  crowded  by  an  infinite  maltitode  of  all 
ranks,  wbo  insulted  the  high  commissioner,  and  every  friend  to  the  onion  ; 
while  its  opponents  were  cheered  with  loud  acclamations.     Nor  did  the 
populace  content  themselves  with  mere  invective.      Numerous   addressea 
agaiosttbe  obnoxious  measure  were  presented,  and  when  these  failed  to 
produce  any  effect,  pains  were  taken  to  urge  the  rabble  on  to  acts  of  out* 
rage.    Accordingly,  on  the  23d  of  October  the  mob  attacked  the  house  of  sir 
Patrick  Johostoo  the  provost,  who  was  one  of  the  commissioners,  and  a 
strenuous  promoter  of  the  union.    Though  bis  doors  were  strongly  barricaded 
the  assailants  forced  them,  and  would  have  murdered  the  chief  magistrate, 
bad  he  not  got  away  in  disguise.    Towards  night  the  insurgents  had  so  in- 
creased in  number  and  strength,  that  they  were  complete  masters  of  the  city  ; 
but  at  length  a  party  of  soldiers  gained  possession  of  the  Netherbow,  and 
afterwards  another  body  of  troops  occupied  the  parliament  square  and  prin- 
cipal avenue*,  by  which  means  the  tumult  was  then  quelled.    The  privy 
council  now  issued  a  proclamation  against  riots  and  disorderly  meetings ; 
which  measure  was  approved  of  by  the  parliament  who  also  concurred  in 
calling  out  the  military.    All  this,  however,  could  not  allay  the  fears  of  the 
duke  of  Queensberry,  wbo  was  not  only  apprehensive  that  the  nnion  would 
fall  to  the  ground,  hut  that  his  life  would  be  sacrificed  in  the  attempt  to  carry 
it  into  effect    The  rest  of  the  ministry  bad  more  courage,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  proceed,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  provide  sufficient  force  for 
their  protection.    For  this  purpose  the  whole  army  was  brought  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh ;  and  while  three  regiments  of  foot  did  constant 
duty  in  the  city,  a  battalion  of  guards  was  stationed  at  the  abbey,  and  a  troop 
of  horse  constantly  attended  the  high  commissioner.    None  but  members 
were  permitted  to  enter  the  square  while  the  bouse  was  sitting,  and  the  duAe 
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always  went  with  a  file  of  musketeers  oa  each  baod  (•  Me 

was  driven  at  full  speed  to  bis  lodgings,  amidst  Uie  execration 

the  rabble.    Notwithstanding  this  violence  without,  and  the  sli 

tion  within  the  bouse,  tbe  act  of  onion  passed,  and  on  the  33d  of  Mtaeb,  l*fcff. 

expired  tbe  last  parliament  of  8cot)and. 

This  great  business  in  tbe  mean  time  came  under  tbe  ee«*»acrat»ou  «f  taw 
English  senate,  when  tbe  bouse  of  commons  passed  tbe  bill  far  ratifying  tar 
articles  immediately ;  bat  tbe  peers  deemed  it  necessary  to 
act  with  another,  for  the  security  of  the  ehorcb  of  England, 
land*  clanse  had  been  introduced  in  favour  of  tbe  presbyteriaa 
Some  warm  debates  were  produced  on  different  articles  of  tan 
though  several  protests  were  entered,  tbe  bill  was  finally  catties)  by 
majorities,  and  received  the  rojal  assent. 

The  first  of  May  being  fixed  upon  for  tbe  commencement  of  tne 
queen  directed  that  tbe  epoch  should  be  celebrated  by  a.  refcigk 
Accordingly  on  that  day  ber  majesty  went  In  great  state  to 
church  of  St  Paul,  where  Dr.  Talbot,  bishop  of  Oxford,  proas 
suitable  to  the  occasion. 

On  the  23d  of  October  tbe  first  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
in  tbe  following  month  a  petition  was  presented  to  tbe 
merchants  of  Scotland,  complaining  of  the  seizure  of  various 
merce  which  had  been  imported  by  them  into  Bog) and,  by  vii 
of  union.    Upon  this  tbe  attorney-general  received  orders  to 
eeedings  in  these  cases,  and  to  cause  an  immediate  restitution  of  tan 
to  the  respective  owners.     A  still  more  important  affair 
government  of  Scotland  ensued  soon  after  this,  on  tbe  qn< 
that  part  of  tbe  united  kingdom  should  continue  to  bavo  a  privy 
distinct  from  that  of  Eogland.     A   bill  to  consolidate  botb 
into  tbe  eommons,  and  sent  op  to  tbe  lords,  where  it  was  wans 
the  Scottish  peers  and  several  of  tbeir  English  friends ;  bat 
procure  its  rejection  or  procrastination  proved  unavailing,  and  it 
ed  that,  from  and  after  tbe  first  of  May  1708,  there  should  bo  bat  t 
for  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.    At  tbe  same  time  it 
that  the  duties  and  privileges  of  justices  of  peace  should  be  tbe 
Scotland  as  in  England ;  and  that  the  lords  of  justiciary  should  be  4 
to  go  tbe  circuits  twice  every  yrar. 

These  changes,  though  obviously  called  for  by  tbe  new  state  of 
prevent  the  evil  that  must  have  arisen  from  two  administratione 
legislature,  gave  great  offence  to  tbe  Scots,  whose  pride  was 
loss  of  the  last  relio  of  national  independence.    Tbe  spirit  of 
indeed,  spread  so  far,  that  many,  who  had  hitherto  supported 
•  tion  and  protestant  succession,  began  now  from  motives    of 
coalesce  with  the  determined  Jacobites.    The  court  of  France, 
ever  watchful  for  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  ia  mvowr  of  tbe 
tbe  late  king  James,  caused  an  armament  to  be  fitted  out  witb  tan 
expedition  at  Dunkirk.    Tbe  command  of  this  Oeet,  which  consisted 
six  ships,  was  giveo  to  count  ForbiH,  who  bad  instructions  to 
Chevalier  de  St  George,  as  tbe  exiled  prince  was  comasoory 
twelve  battalions  of  soldiers,  to  tbe  coast  of  Scotland.    These 
were  so  well  managed,  that  for  some  time  tbe  Bnglisb  minister*- 
of  tbeir  destination.    At  the  end  of  February,  however,  tbe  real 
enterprise  became  known,  and  admiral  sir  George  Byug  was 
sea,  with  a  squadron  folly  adequate  to  encounter  tbe  enemy. 
ance  of  this  force  off  Dunkirk  bad  tbe  effect  of  suspending  tan 
that  was  then  going  on  there ;  and  Forbin  sent  to  bis  court  for  i 
tions.    But  the  answer  to  bis  representation  was  a  peremptory 
to  proceed  with  all  expedition ;  and  this  he  was  now  enabled  to  no  by  tan 
par  lure  of  the  English  ships  to  tbeir  own  coast,  owing  to  the  conn 
All  the  troops  being  embarked,  tbe  French  admiral  put  to  sea  on 

March,  with  a  fair  wind ;  but  tbe  same  night  It  changed,  and  the . 

obliged  to  come  to  an  ancber  in  tbe  Newport-diep,  where  tkoy  nnntinajsil  tail 
tbe  1  lib,  and  then  set  sail  for  Scotland.    Meanwhile  sir  George  Brasr  s*i»- 
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breed  hit  fleet  in  theOowns,  and  when  the  weather  became  moderate,  stood  over 
o  the  opposite  coast,  where,  on  learning  that  the  French  bad  gained  the  ad  van - 
age  of  him  by  one  day,  he  left  a  detachment  under  admiral  Baker,  near  Ostend, 
uid  proceeded  with  the  utmost  celerity  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

The  French  bad  scarcely  oast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Forth,  when  the 
English  fleet  appeared  in  sight ;  upon  which  Forbin  gave  orders  instantly  to 
lomoor,  and  stand  out  to  sea.  This  was  on  the  13th  in  the  morning,  when  a 
general  pursuit  and  running  fight  took  place ;  but  as  the  French  vessels  were 
;lean  and  fast  sailers,  they  all  escaped  except  the  Salisbury,  which  bad  been 
aken  from  the  English  some  time  before.  On  board  of  her  were  lord  Griffin 
tod  lord  Claremont,  with  bis  brother,  the  two  sons  of  the  earl  of  Middleton, 
:elonel  Wauchope,  several  Irish  officers,  and  about  four  hundred  soldiers, 
rhougb  the  fugitive  ships  dispersed  in  the  pursuit,  they  afterwards  joined 
?ach  other,  when  a  council  of  war  was  held,  as  to  the  course  that  should 
>e  adopted.  At  first  it  was  proposed  to  attempt  a  landing  near  Inverness, 
which  plan  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  Chevalier ;  but  was  given  up  for 
he  want  of  pilots,  and  the  whole  squadron  then  returned  to  Dunkirk.  Thus 
erminated  an  enterprise  which  had  excited  very  alarming  apprehensions,  and 
rot  without  reason,  for  the  people  of  Scotland  were  at  this  time  so  generally 
liscontented,  that,  had  the  Ohevalier  landed  with  a  respectable  force,  no 
loabt  could  be  entertained  of  his  being  joined  by  numbers  of  disaffeoted  pei- 
ions,  as  well  Protestants  as  Catholics* 

As  soon  as  the  Frenoh  fleet  appeared  in  the  Frith,  an  express  was  da- 
ipatched  to  the  carl  of  Leven,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Scot- 
sod,  who  immediately  held  a  consultation  with  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh, 
rhe  result  was,  that  the  several  corporations  agreed  to  muster  twelve  hundred 
nen  to  serve  with  the  regular  troops ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  magistratea 
)ut  onder  anest  such  persons  as  were  suspected  of  disloyalty.  In  addition 
o  these  precautionary  measures,  ihe  government  called  over  a  considerable 
uiittary  force  from  Ostend,  and  the  disposable  troops  in  Ireland.  On  this 
iccasion  the  two  honses  of  parliament  also  addressed  the  queen,  desiring  her 
o  take  eare  of  her  royal  person,  and  promising  to  stand  by  her  with  their 
ives  and  fortunes,  in  maintenance  of  ber  undoubted  right  and  title,  against 
be  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and  all  her  enemies.  These  loyal  professions 
were  accompanied  with  strong  suspicions  of  domestic  treachery,  and  an 
earnest  request  that  her  majesty  would  beware  of  those  persons  who  endea* 
roared  to  lessen  her  confidence  in  the  commanders  of  her  armies  and  the 
nanagers  of  her  treasures. 

As  soon  as  the  danger  was  over,  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  expressed 
heir  gratitude  to  sir  George  Byng,  by  presenting  him  with  the. freedom  of 
heir  city  in  a  gold  box.  They  also  gave  a  splendid  entertainment  to  the  gal- 
ant  admiral  and  his  principal  officers. 

Baring  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  the  French  fleet,  and 
ifter  its  departure,  numerous  arrests  took  place.  Among  other  persons  of 
iistinction,  who  became  objects  of  jealous  apprehension,  were  the  dukes  of 
Gordon  and  Hamilton,  the  marquis  of  Huntley,  the  earls  of  Errol,  Marischal, 
feaforth,  Nitbisdale,  Murray,  Traquair,  and  Aberdeen,  the  viscounts  Stor- 
nont,  Kenmore,  and  Kilsyth ;  the  lords  Drummond,  Nairn,  James  Murray, 
Sinclair,  Balmeriaoch,  Belhaven ;  and  the  aged  bishop  of  Edinburgh.  The  duke 
>f  Hamilton  was  soon  set  at  liberty;  but  the  others  were  confined  for  some 
veeks  in  different  prisons  of  Scotland:  after  which  they  were  sent  under  a  strong 
jaard  to  London,  where  the  principal  noblemen  were  committed  to  the  Tower, 
tod  the  rest  to  Newgate.  Not  one  of  them,  however,  suffered  death,  nor  was 
toy  prosecution  instituted  against  either  of  them ;  but  lord  Belhaven,  who 
tad  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  Union,  died  in  prison. 

On  the  first  of  April  the  parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  queen  in  person, 
who  made  a  speech,  in  which  she  said  "that  the  seal  and  affection  they  bad 
'hewn  for  her  service  at  this  juncture,  was  an  undeniable  proof  that  they 
thought  all  that  was  dear  to  them  was  perfectly  safe  under  her  government ; 
*nd  must  be  irrecoverably  lost,  if  ever  the  designs  of  a  popish  pretender, 
t>red  up  in  the  most  arbitrary  principles,  should  take  place/'  In  allusion  to 
the  intended  invasion,  she  said,  "Very  false  representations  must  have  been 
27.  4H 
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made  by  some  of  her  subjects,  to  encourage  so  desperate  am 
which  account  she  tbooght  it  proper  to  recommend  tie 
into  execution  against  papists,  aod  other  disaffected  pei 
compelled  to  pay  to  the  foil  amount  the  taxes  which  the  la< 
reasonable  that  the  fomenters  of  sneh  disturbances  should  be 
sible  for  the  evils  they  produced." 

Oo  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  the  parliament  was  dissolved: 
week,  writs  were  issued  for  calling  a  new  one.    According  to  a 
commanding  the  peers  of  Scotland  to  meet  at  Holy  rood  H< 
pose  of  electing  sixteen  of  their  number  to  sit  and  vote  in  the 
parliament,  the  lords  assembled  on  the  17th  of  Jane,  when 
their  representatives  the  dukes  of  Hamilton.  Montrose,  and 
marquis  of  Lothian,  the  earls  of  Crawford,  Rothes,  Harr, 
Northesk,  Seafield,  Roseberry,  Leven,  Orkney,  Glasgow,  and  Iafley< 

On  the  18th  of  November  the  new  parliament  assembled,  hurt  ow 
recent  death  of  prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  queen  could  not 
session  in  person.    The  chancellor,  therefore,  in  her 
houses,  announcing  the  prospect  of  a  peace,  but  reeomi 
parations  for  war,  in  case  the  negodatioas  should  rail. 

The  first  matter  of  importance  that  came  under  discussion,  was  a 
arising  out  of  the  onion,  whether  the  eldest  sons  of  the  peers  of 
were  eligible  to  sit  as  commoners  in  the  lower  bouse  of  perl  i  assent. 
heirs  apparent  of  English  peers  bad  such  a  right  was  admitted,  baft 
North  Britain  were  placed  in  a  peculiar  situation,  because  the 
poration  expressly  stipulated  that  the  ancient  practice  of  Scotland 
strictly  observed.    This,  therefore,  involved  an  inquiry  what 
custom  there  before  the  unioo ;  and,  after  a  full  investigation),  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  elder  sons  of  peers  could  neither  repi 
burghs  in  their  own  persons,  nor  vote  for  the  election  of  oil 
qoence  of  this  decision,  writs  were  ordered  to  be  issued  for  the 
members  to  serve  in  the  present  parliament  for  the  shires  of 
Aberdeen,  in  the  room  of  James  lord  Johnston,  and  William  lord 
were  incapacitated  to  sit  in  the  boose  of  commons,  as  beins;  the 
of  peers  of  Scotland. 

At  the  same  time  another  question  of  privilege  was  raised  is 
house,  respecting  the  election  of  the  sixteen  representative 
vions  to  the  calling  of  a  new  parliament,  the  duke  of  Queeasberry 
a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  title  of  duke  of  Dover; 
btrclaimed  a  right  to  vote  both  as  a  peer  of  Scotland  and  a  peer  of 
cither  in  person  or  by  proxy.  In  the  late  election  of  the  slat 
tive  peers,  also,  he  set  up  his  right  to  vote  as  a  peer  ef  Srntland  U 
therefore,  now  solemnly  argued  at  the  bar  of  the  lords,  by  the  lawyt 
afterwards  in  the  house  itself  among  the  members,  whether  two  _ 
by  the  same  person  under  patent  from  two  independent  crowns,  aaeT  by 
tmct  great  seals,  gave  the  possessor  separate  privileges,  or  whether  by  she 
union  the  one  did  not  merge  in  the  other.  After  much  ingeneoei  iwsawswjui 
a  division  took  place,  and  the  matter  was  determined  against  the  4eaW  •{ 
Qaeensberry,  although  he  was  now  in  the  aenith  of  power,  and  had  a 
posal  most  of  the  great  places  in  Scotland.  Another  resort  ef  the 
was  the  rejection  of  the  marquis  of  Lothian  as  one  of  the  sixteen 
tive  peers,  and  the  admission  of  the  marquis  of  Anaandale  la  bis 

Shortly  after  this,  a  bill  was  brooch t  into  parliameat  for  altering  tie  tsei 
of  treason  in  Scotland,  and  reducing  them  to  n  near  affnity  to  these  ef  Etc 
land.  But  though  the  measure  was  called  for  by  every  principle  ef 
and  humanity,  it  was  strenuously  opposed  in  its  progress  throegh  bet* 
and  even  in  Scotland  it  excited  general  discontent ;  so 
people  in  favour  of  an  arbitrary  code,  which  gave  to  the 
lute  aotbority  over  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  subject. 

These  were  the  only  concerns  of  moment,  as  affecting  Seotiaad,  thet 
in  the  present  parliament;  which,  owing  to  the  impradeace  ef  the 
tion  in  prosecuting  Dr.  Seobeverel,  same  to  an  end  by  a  wrh  ef 
on  the  91st  of  September,  1710. 
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1o  the  rammer  of  the  following  year,  a  singular  affair  happened  at  Bdiav 
»orgh,  which  made  much  noise,  without  producing  any  serious  consequences. 

The  duchess  of  Gordon,  a  tealoua  admirer  of  the  hooae  of  Stuart,  sent  a 
nedal  of  gold  as  a  present  to  the  faooltv  of  advocates,  with  a  request  that  it 
ibooJd  be  deposited  in  their  oabinet  or  library.  One  side  of  the  medal  exhi- 
bited the  effigy  of  the  Chevalier,  with  the  motto  **Cojus  est:*9  and  the  obverse 
tiad  a  representation  of  the  isles  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  word 
'  Reddite."  The  dean  of  faculty,  on  the  30th  of  June,  laid  this  present  before 
t  foil  assembly  of  his  brethren,  and  proposed,  at  the  same  time,  that  thanks 
ihould  be  returned  to  the  noble  donor.  This  motion  was  carried,  after  a  warm 
Jcbatc,  by  sixty-three  %otes  against  twelve.  Two  members  were  depated  to 
ir  ait  upon  the  dochess,  porsosnt  to  the  resolution,  when  one  of  them  expressed 
tiimself  in  these  extraordinary  terms,  that  **  be  hoped,  and  was  confident,  her 
crare  would  very  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  presenting  the  faculty  with  a 
inroad  medal,  struck  upon  the  restoration  of  the  king  and  royal  family."  Sir 
I  »av  id  Dairy mple,  the  queen's  advocate,  sent  notice  of  this  transaction  to  the 
lake  of  Qneensberry,  who  laid  the  information  before  her  majesty  ;  but  the 
business  was  thought  so  little  of,  that  no  prosecution  took  place,  till  the  court 
if  Hnoover  made  a  formal  complaint  upon  it ;  and  then  Dalrymple  was  dts- 
DMsed  for  not  having  indicted  the  offenders. 

On  the  7th  of  December  parliament  met,  when  the  queen  delivered  a  speech 
to  both  houses,  in  which  she  said,  that,  "  notwithstanding  the  arts  of  those 
ir  ho  took  a  delight  in  war,  both  time  and  place  were  appointed  for  negotiating 
the  treaty  of  a  general  peace."  This  was  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  late  administration;  for,  a  few 
lays  afterwards,  an  official  report  was  made  to  the  house  of  commons  of  frauds 
mmmiOed  in  the  military  departments.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  was  proved 
to  have  applied  to  his  own  private  use  above  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
>f  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops ;  and  to  have  allowed  his  secretary  Cardonnel 
to  receive  five  hundred  ducats  on  signing  every  contract.  It  appeared  also, 
that  Robert  Walpole,  secretary  at  war,  had  taken  large  bribes  from  the  eon- 
tractors  for  forage  in  Scotland  ;  that  sir  David  Dairy  mple  had  been  feed  in  a 
ibnilar  manner;  and  that  the  earl  of  Leveo,  the  commander  in  chief,  had  re- 
ceived regular  sums  yearly  from  the  contractors  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 
l)n  these  accounts  the  duke  was  turned  out  of  the  places  he  held,  Cardonnel 
ind  Walpole  were  expelled  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  latter  was  sent  to 
the  Tower  for  corrupt  practices  in  the  payment  of  the  troops.  About  this 
time  the  upper  hoose  became  involved  in  a  contest  with  the  court,  on  the 
idvaneement  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  to  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain,  with 
he  title  of  duke  of  Brandon.  The  patent  was  vigorously  opposed  by  a 
majority  of  the  English  lords,  although  they  bad  not  long  before  admitted, 
v  it  hoot  question,  the  validity  of  that  of  the  duke  of  Qneensberry  as  duke 
>f  Dover. 

Notwithstanding  this,  and  the  acknowledged  principle  that  there  is  no  limit 
io  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  communication  of  honours,  the  patent  was 
'ejected  on  a  division,  by  fifty- seven  votes  against  fifty -two.  The  queen  and 
*er  ministers  were  highly  offended ;  but  the  Scotch  members  became  so  exas- 
perated at  the  insult,  that  they,  in  a  body,  seceded  from  the  house,  till  means 
rere  adopted  to  humble  their  opponents ,  by  creating  twelve  new  peers  of 
Knsrland,  which  measure  gave  the  court  a  decided  superiority. 

The  presbyterians  of  Scotland  soon  after  this  took  alarm  at  the  introduction 
>f  a  bill  into  parliament  for  granting  toleration  to  the  episcopal  clergy  in  that 
rountry,  provided  they  used  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England.  The  general 
assembly  protested  against  the  measure  in  strong  language,  but  without  effect; 
nor  were  they  more  successful  in  their  opposition  to  two  other  measures,  one 
for  closing  the  courts  of  judicature  at  Christmas,  and  the  other  for  the  resto- 
ration of  patronages  which  had  been  taken  away  lu  the  late  reign.  While 
[bese  things  were  creating  differences  at  home,  ministers  were  busily  employed 
in  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion.  On  the  1  nth  of  August  a  suspension  of 
liostittties  took  place ;  and  shortly  after,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  had  been 
made  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  was  nominated  ambassador  extra- 
uidinary  to  the  court  of  France.    But  just  as  his  grace  was  about  to  sot 
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oat  on  this  honourable  mission,  a  quarrel  arose  botueco'einenlnsl 
in  consequence  of  which  a  duel  ensued,  and  both  fell  byesaetjeti 

The  peace,  which  had  been  loo*  negoctating  at  Utrecht,  tona{ 
favourable  conclusion,  as  far  as  Great  Britain  and  France  wen 
the  same  was  announced  to  the  parliament  by  the  qneea  la  news*  st  a* 
opening  of  the  session,  on  the  9th  of  April  1713.  In  the  speech  an*  cm 
booses,  her  majesty  said,  that  "what  she  had  done  for  the  tVoli sum  sua*. 
sion  and  the  house  of  Hanover,  might  convince  such  as  wished  vol  *>  Ma 
and  desired  the  quiet  and  safety  of  their  country,  bow  vain  all 
to  divide  them ;  and  that  those  who  made  a  merit  of  separating  tseir 
would  never  sueceed  in  their  evil  designs." 

The  peaoe,  however,  was  far  from  giving  satisfaction ;  and  the  Scots  si  n* 
ticolar  became  so  generally  discontented  at  the  extension  of  the  nasi  or; » 
their  country,  as  to  enter  into  a  combination  for  the  purpose  ofaiiediaanr 
union.    In  the  first  place  they  addressed  the  queen,  but  wtthoat  efcct;  isp 
which  the  earl  of  Finlater  brought  forward  a  motion  in  the  hewse  of  brat  w 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  union.    This  was  sties*** 
opposed  by  ministers,  who  were  answered  by  the  duke  of  Argyll  ia  i  um 
of  considerable  length.    His  grace  defended  himself  from  the  enter*  el  am 
sistency  in  first  supporting  the  Union,  and  now  aiming  at  its  dttussress.fr* 
eipaJly  on  the  ground  that  the  conduct  of  England  towards  ScotUadvu  nr: 
as  amounted  to  a  direct  breach  of  the  treaty  of  compact.    Severs!  ef  % 
English  peers  voted  on  the  same  side;  but  the  motion  was  ntgalitei  set  a- 
malt-tax  carried,  though  by  Tory  small  majorities.    This  was  lbs  hat  mm 
of  importance  during  the  present  parliament ;  nor  did  any  thinf  eenV? » 
notice  occur  in  the  one  wbtcb  met  in  the  following  year.    Party  Mi  «• 
tinned  to  prevail  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England,  and  in  the  aefc 
them  queen  Anne  died,  on  the  1st  of  Aogust  1714,  in  the  fiftieth  yen  a  *«■ 
age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  her  reign. 

Geo  rob  L 

Immediately  on  the  demise  of  the  queen  the  privy  council  causes'  tisvaj 
Lewis,  the  elector  of  Hanover,  and  son  of  the  late  princess  Sieeii.  tnm 
daughter  of  James  the  First,  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britsie.  Tv\ 
and  Ireland.  The  same  ceremony  was  performed  at  IkUabemjb cattail 
of  August,  without  any  disturbance;  but  at  Glasgow  the  mob  afes€.eel«t 

{pressed  their  joy  at  the  ehaage  by  demolishing  an  episcopal  chapel  esse  m 
ately  been  opened  there  under  the  sanction  of  the  act  of  toleration.  A  ee> 
plaint  of  this  outrage  was  made  to  the  government,  but  without  areer^j 
any  reparation  of  the  injury  or  punishment  of  the  rioters.    The  prun* 
attention  of  the  administration  was  directed  to  the  Highlands,  under  the  »w* 
bension  of  a  rising  there,  in  favour  of  the  son  of  James  the  Second   b ' 
measure  of  precauttoa,  therefore,  the  lords  justices,  who  in  the  absesm  *  * 
king  bad  the  msnagemeut  of  affairs,  sent  clown  orders  to  confine  the  due 
Gordon  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  the  marquis  of  Huntley  to  his  hew 
castle  Gordon,  the  lord  Drommond  to  bis  seat  in  the  country,  and  the 
of  Athol  to  the  castle  of  Blair.    At  the  same  time  sir  Donald  Macao**. 
Slate,  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  several 
persons  were  put  under  arrest  in  different  piaoes.    These  nroeeediar* 
not  well  calculated  to  allay  discontent,  or  to  reconcile  the  people  to  tk 
dynasty.    On  the  contrary,  it  appeared  as  if  the  court  aimed  rather  u 
voke  the  Highlanders  to  n  rebellion,  than  to  ensure  their  obedient  a  a 
reigning  monarch. 

That  this  was  actually  the  ease,  baa  been  put  out  of  doubt  by  tbeduct'-l 
of  the  following  Address,  which  a  considerable  number  of  Highland  ekaM 
drew  up*  to  be  presented  to  the  king  at  his  acoesaioo.— 

u  We,  of  the  chief  heritors,  and  ethers  in  the  Highlands  of  Seethed,  m* 
subscribing,  bag  leave  to  express  the  joy  of  our  hearts  at  yon*  nmjestj  »  he  1 
accession  to  the  crown  of  Greet  Britain.  Tour  majesty  has  the  bleed  «  « 
ancient  moemrehs  in  your  veins  and  in  your  family :  star  tkat  royal  race  H 
oantinuo  to  reign  over  us!    Your  majesty's  princely  vfrtaes,  and  the  kn 
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respect  we  have  In  your  royal  family,  of  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  kings 
»  sway  Che  British  sceptre,  mast  extinguish  those  divisions  and  con  testa 
hicb,  in  former  times,  too  much  prevailed,  and  unite  all  who  have  the  happi* 
ess  to  live  wider  your  majesty  into  a  6rm  ohedienee  and  loyalty  to  your 
tajesly's  person,  family,  and  government;  and  as  our  predecessors  have  for 
tany  ages  had  the  honour  to  distinguish  themselves  by  their  loyalty,  so  we 
o  most  humbly  assure  your  majesty,  that  we  will  reckon  it  our  honour  stead* 
istly  to  adhere  to  yoa,  and  with  our  lives  and  fortunes  support  your  crown: 
nd  dignity  against  all  opposers.  Pardon  us,  great  sir,  to  implore  your  royal 
rotection  against  any  who  labour  to  misrepresent  us,  and  .who  rather  use 
heir  endeavours  to  create  misunderstandings,  than  to  engage  the  hearts  of 
our  subjects  to  that  loyalty  and  cheerful  affectionate  obedience  which  we 
we,  and  are  ready  to  testify,  towards  your  majesty.  Under  so  excellent  a 
ing,  we  are  persuaded  that  we,  and  all  your  other  peaceable  faithful  subjects, 
ball  enjoy  their  just  rights  and  liberties,  and  that  our  enemies  shall  not  be 
hie  to  hart  ns  with  your  majesty,  for  whose  royal  favour  we  presume  humbly 
o  hope,  as  our  forefathers  were  honoured  with  that  of  your  majesty's  ances- 
ors.  Oar  mountains,  though  undervalued  by  some,  are  nevertheless  aoknow* 
edged  to  have,  in  all  times,  been  fruitful  in  producing  hardy  and  gallant  men ; 
wd  such,  we  hope,  shall  never  be  wanting  amongst  us,  who  shall  be  ready  to 
indergo  all  dangers  in  defence  of  your  majesty's,  and  your  royal  posterity's, 
nily  rightful  claim  to  the  orown  of  Great  Britain.  Our  behaviour  shall  always 
ritness  for  us,  that,  with  unalterable  firmness  and  seal,  we  are  your  majesty's 
nost  obedient,  and  most  dutiful  subjects  and  servants." 

Though  this  address  was  subscribed  bv  the  Macdonalds,  Mackintoshes, 
Stewarts,  Campbells,  Macleods,  Frasers,  Macleans,  and  several  other  heads 
)f  clans,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  two,  it' never  reaobed  the  royal 
presence,  hut  was  suppressed,  for  private  ends,  by  some  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  administration.  Treatment  so  different  from  what  they  bad  ex- 
pected, could  not  fail  to  exasperate  the  quick  spirits  of  the  mountaineers ; 
iod  in  consequence  they  almost  to  a  man  became  ready  to  join  the  standard 
»f  rebellion.  Advantage  was  soon  taken  of  the  resentment  that  had  been  so 
imprudently  provoked,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1715,  ministers  received  infor* 
nation  of  the  landing  of  five  strangers,  with  arms  and  ammunition,  in  the  Isle 
»f  Skye.  Upon  this,  the  regular  troops  were  mustered  at  Leitb,  and  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  not  only  strengthened  the  fortifications,  but  embo- 
died the  train  bands,  and  increased  the  city  guards. 

But  though  alarming  reports  continued  to  be  spread  at  different  times,  no 
actual  rising  took  place  till  the  summer,  when  the  earl  of  Mar  came  down 
privately  to  Scotland,  and  soon  after  sent  round  letters  to  several  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  inviting  them  to  a  grand  deer-hunt  in  the  Highlands.  The 
real  object  of  this  meeting  was  of  a  political  nature;  and,  accordingly,  the 
government  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  it.  Summonses  were 
immediately  forwarded  to  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  a  number  of  other  personages 
of  distinction,  calling  upon  them  to  appear  by  a  given  time  at  Edinburgh*, 
to  give  security  for  their  submission  to  the  reigning  sovereign,  on  pain  of 
being  proscribed  as  outlaws  and  rebels.  A  few  complied  with  this  requisition, 
hut  the  greater  part  assembled  at  the  rendezvous  in  the  Highlands,  with  a 
determined  resolution  to  commence  hostilities  before  the  royal  armies  should 
be  collected  in  any  considerable  force.  In  this  spirit  it  was  proposed  to  make 
an  immediate  attack  upon  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  garrison  of  which  for- 
tress was  known  to  be  not  only  weak,  but  divided.  The  attempt  was  accord* 
ingly  made,  but  it  failed,  and  some  of  the  assailants  were  taken  prisoners. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  earl  of  Mar  set  up  his  standard,  and  publicly 
proclaimed,  on  the  16th  of  September,  die  Chevalier  de  St  George,  by  the 
titles  of  James,  the  eighth  king  of  Scotland,  and  the  third  of  England.  A  few 
days  after  this,  the  insurgents  made  themselves  masters  of  Perth,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  gave  them  the  entire  command  of  the  Highlands,  and.  the  prin- 
cipal ports  of  the  North.  The  standard  of  revolt  was  now  joined  by  consider ~ 
able  numbers,  among  whom  were  the  earl  Mariscbal,  ami  th6  marquis  of 
Huntley,  who  brought  with  them  some  strong  squadrons  of  botse  and  abet* 
About  the  same  time,  a  vessel  laden  with  anna  and  ammuilio%  In  the  use 
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of  government,  was  boarded  in  the  night,  at  Burnt  Isismd,  by  tat 
who  conveyed  the  stores  to  Perth.  Flashed  with  these  aamenanmnttau 
Mar  now  sent  an  express  to  the  Chevalier,  who  was  the*  isi  Lawn,  dhi 
an  account  of  the  promising  state  of  bis  affairs,  and  angina;  Isamneaaito 
departure  for  Scotland,  where  he  assured  him  of  a  general  aarpaurt. 

Meanwhile  the  earl  of  Seaforth,  an  active  partisan  in  the  sweat  oat.  few; 
joined  by  several  clans,  took  Inverness ;  and,  having  fixed  a  gwiwa  am 
marched  against  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  who  had  raised  hi*  cans  Matt**: 
side.  Though  the  latter  was  strong  in  numerical  force,  he  dale*  war 
prudent  to  risk  an  engagement,  but  broke  up  his  camp,  and  eweewimn**. 
in  good  order.  Seaforth  then  made  an  attempt  upon  Iavcrlnctr,  as  ** 
disappointed,  he  turned  aside,  and  surprised  the  castle  of  Gfeagsrj.  a** 
the  whole  garrison  prisoners,  and  sending  them  to  Perth.  Tail  aftassr 
however,  was  speedily  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of  Inverness, ef  ***** 
earl  of  Sutherland  took  possession  after  driving  out  the  enesaj. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  the  laird  of  Mackintosh,  with  his  aalltewj.  w* 
the  earl  of  Mar,  who  gave  him  orders  to  cross  the  Porta,  in  era*  u  t- 
operate  with  the  Englirt  and  Scotch  partisans  on  the  borders.   Natfaat* 
accordingly  landed  in  East  Lothian,  and  having  taken  Seatoavhwstt , aft wh 
towards  Edinburgh;  but,  finding  the  city  and  suburbs  wett  eafcna*  ft 
changed  bis  course,  and  proceeded  to  Leith;  of  which  he  gassed  swan'  ■ 
without  difficulty,  and  immediately  threw  up  fortifications  far  it*  ttar- 
The  duke  of  Argyll,  upon  hearing  this,  marched  from  Stiffing  an*  *W| 
twelve  hundred  horse  and  foot;  but  when  he  came  before  tbedtaarfs/lfl'* 
and  saw  the  works  that  had  been  erected,  he  declined  makiaf  tat  saw. 
which  he  had  at  first  intended,  and  contented  himself  with  saawMuur  w 
insurgents  to  lay  down  their  arms,  declaring  that  if  they  peisbad  a  n^ 
refusal  to  surrender,  on  the  arrival  of  the  artillery  they  should  havemcnrri 
The  insurgents,  instead  of  being  intimidated,  returned  for  answer.  *  oat  + 
to  surrendering,  they  only  laughed  at  it,  and  of  the  caanoa  they  ae*  v 
afraid ;  that  they  would  neither  take  nor  give  quarter ;  and  that  if  tat  Ami 
thought  himself  strong  enough  to  subdue  them,  be  might  begin  as  awa  » * 
pleased."    Notwithstanding  this  affectation  of  defiance,  the  Hisjslsai  a 
decamped  silently  in  the  night;  and,  crossing  the  sands,  returned  ft»  S«H 
house,  which  he  placed  in  such  estate,  that  when  the  royal  army  can*  uv»*| 
and  found  its  strength,  they  returned  to  Edinburgh  without  making  say  eat*  j 
or  accepting  the  challenge  offered  them  by  the  garrison. 

All  Scotland  was  now  in  commotion,  and  as  neutrality  could  ae  vaw  -i 
maintained  without  creeling  suspicion  and  provoking  outrage,  ssast  srw.1 
were  under  the  neoessity  of  taking  up  anas  on  one  side  or  the  ether,  u  « 
south,  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  with  their  tenantry,  appc 
against  the  existing  government;  the  principal  of  whom  were  the  cam 
Winton,  Carna  ath,  and  Nithsdale,  and  lord  Kenmure.   These  chiefs  a 
their  forces  at  Moffat,  with  the  inteotion  of  surprising  Dumfries;  hat  tar  a* 
quis  of  Aonandale,  on  the  other  hand,  anticipated  them,  and  secured  tat  :-• 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  insurgents  were  obliged  to  relinquish  their  jr.  - 
Upon  this  they  withdrew  to  Ecclefechen,  where  fierce  divisions  evoU  * 
among  them,  in  consequence  of  ahich  they  separated;  part  rcturaanr  ap- 
honies, and  the  others  proceeding  to  join  the  English  who  had  oow  t.w, 
Northumberland,  under  the  command  of  a  country  gentleman  named  F-rvr 
This  measure  proved  the  ruin  of  the  csuse,  by  weakening  a  force  as** 
concentrated,  might  have  shaken  a  throne  that  was  far  from  heiag  stcs- 
the  possessor  popular. 

About  the  beginning  of  November  the  earl  of  Mar  held  a  eeaacsl  at  rV 
when  it  was  resolved  to  call  in  ail  the  scattered  parties,  and  hasten  «i- 
the  duke  of  Argyll,  who  then  lay  at  Stirling.  The  latter,  upon  this*  au- 
with  all  his  force  towards  Dumblaine,  and  on  the  13th  came  ia  sight  ■» 
enemy,  who  were  drawn  op  at  the  foot  of  the  hi  J I  of  Sberiffmeir.  TV  -  - 
perceiving  that  the  heights  were  unoccupied,  made  it  his  first  eawrcra '-  . 
possession  of  them,  by  which  means  he  obtained  an  essential  ad  van  tip  •< 
his  opponents.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  earl  of  Mar  resetted  t«  r* 
battle,  and  to  become  the  assailant,  though  his  cavalry  «are  badly 
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tod  his  infantry  raw  and  undisciplined.  Accordingly,  baying  fanned  the 
Highlanders  into  four  divisions,  he  directed  the  attack  to  be  made  on  as  many 
Mints ;  in  which  he  was  obeyed  with  such  alacrity,  that  the  left  wing  of  the 
ting's  army  was  speedily  pot  to  the  root. 

This  partial  success,  however,  .was  quickly  counterbalanced  by  the  defeat 
►f  the  left  wing  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  which,  on  being  repulsed,  fell  into  confo- 
tion,  and  in  a  few  minutes  retreated  with  considerable  loss.  Both-  sides 
laimed  the  victory,  and  with  equal  justice,  for  each  had  gained  an  advantage 
tod  each  had  sustained  a  defeat ;  after  which  the  one  returned  to  Stirling  and 
he  other  to  Perth.  Though  the  whole  affair  did  not  last  much  above  half  an 
tour,  the  carnage  was  great ;  and  many  prisoners  were  taken  by  both  parties. 
The  earl  of.  Mar  had  about  two  hundred  killed,  and  the  duke  about  three 
iraes  the  number.  Among  the  former  there  fell  the  earl  of  Stratbmore, 
rith  several  lairds  and  gentlemen  of  distinction ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the 
he  earl  of  Forfar  died  of  his  wounds  a  few  days  after  at  Stirling.  But  inde- 
isi ve  as  this  action  was  in  the  Held,  it  proved  very  disastrous  to  the  earl  of 
ilar,  who,  in  his  retreat,  lost  all  his  baggage  and  artillery,  whfeh  were  cut 
>fF  at  the  river  Allan  by  the  royal  dragoons.  This,  however,  was  only  the 
irelude  to  a  greater  misfortune ;  for  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Highlanders 
it  Perth,  intelligence  reached  them  of  the  total  defeat  of  their  friends  in  Eng- 
and.  General  Forster,  as  he  was  styled,  being  joined  by  the  earls  of  Derweot- 
vater,  Nithsdale,  Carnwath,  and  Winton,  with  lord  Kenmure  and  Mackintosh, 
ras  so  elated,  that  he  resolved  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  ; 
mowing  that  the  Pretender,  throughout  the  country,  had  many  well-wishers, 
(specially  in  the  midland  districts.  Accordingly,  on  the  first  of  November,  the 
Northumbrians  and  Scots  marched  into  Cumberland,  where  they  were  opposed 
ty  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  at  the  bead  of  the  militia  of  that  county,  in  conjunc- 
ioD  with  those  of  Westmoreland.  But  the  provincial  troops,  though  greatly 
superior  in  number  to  the  enemy,  retired  without  coming  to  an  action ;  and 
forster,  who  was  now  weakened  by  the  defection  of  five  hundred  Highlanders, 
lad  the  temerity  to  advance  to  Lancaster,  where  also  the  militia  fled  at  his 
tpproach.  From  thence  the  insurgents  proceeded  on  the  10th  to  Preston, 
there  they  took  op  a  strong  position,  and  threw  up  works  of  defence ;  but  by 
leglecting  the  pass  of  the  river  Ribble,  they  exposed  themselves  to  an  attack 
)o  that  side.  The  first  attempt  to  dislodge  them  was  made  in  the  evening  of 
he  12th  by  general  Wills,  who  passed  the  bridge  without  opposition,  but  met 
*iin  such  a  reception  from  the  rebels  in  the  town,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
etreat  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  men.  This  partial  success,  however, 
vas  of  no  benefit  to  the  insurgents,  who  were  attacked  on  the  following  morn- 
og,  being  Sunday,  by  general  Carpenter,  with  fresh  forces,  in  consequence 
)f  which  lord  Derwentwater  and  some  others  offered  to  capitulate  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  companions  in  arms ;  but  they  could  obtain  no  better 
erms  than  to  be  made  prisoners  at  discretion.  The  number  taken  at  Preston 
ell  short  of  two  thousand  men,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Forster  the  commander, 
he  earls  of  Derwentwater,  Nithsdale,  Winton,  and  Carnwath,  the  lords  Wid- 
lington,  Kenmure,  and  Nairn,  with  about  seventy-two  English,  and  one 
Hind  red  and  thirty-eight  Scotch  officers.  On  the  21st  a  court-martial  was 
leld  at  Preston  for  the  trial  of  some  of  the  prisoners ;  when  major  Nairn, 
captain  Lockhart,  captain  Shaftoe,  and  captain  Erskine,  who  bad  borne  com- 
nissions  in  the  royal  service,  were  sentenced  to  be  shot  to  death,  which  judg- 
nent  was  put  in  execution  on  the  first  of  December.  The  noblemen  and 
)ther  principal  persons,  who  had  surrendered  at  Preston,  were  conveyed  to 
London,  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  indignity,  that  reflected  no  credit  upon 
he  government,  for  the  peers  were  all  pinioned,  and  conducted  through  the 
:ity  to  the  Tower  as  criminals  of  the  basest  character.  All  the  other  prisons 
n  the  metropolis  were  filled,  and  in  the  country  several  summary  executions 
took  place. 

The  army  that  remained  at  Perth  with  the  earl  of  Mar,  on  being  apprised 
rf  this  reverse  of  fortune  in  England,  fell  into  a  state  of  discontent  bordering 
upon  general  mutiny ;  especially  as  the  men  were  for  the  most  part  destitute 
9f  clothing  and  pay.  At  this  critical  juncture  the  marquis  of  Ty nemouth  landed, 
bringing  an  assurance  that  the  Chevalier  might  shortly  be  expected  with  a 
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apply  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  money.    At  the 

'albot,  with  the  g enerals  Echlin,  Nugent,  and  Cook;  aad  cm  the  ISuhaf 

er  arrived  sir  Joan  Brskiae  and  colonel  Hay  from  France,  ~ 

bout  one  hundred  thousand  louii  d'ors  in  gold.    Than 

ppeared  to  have  taken  a  tarn,  and  the  aphrita  of  the  i 

be  confidence  of  their  leaders. 

Upon  the  2nd  of  the  same  month,  the  Chevalier  landed  at 
ftor  visiting  Dandee,  proceeded  to  Perth,  which  he  entered  wish 
nd  amidst  the  parade  of  a  poblie  review.    At  this  time*  ~ 
rai  but  small,  as  several  parties  were  dispersed  about  to 
lace*,  some  had  returned  home  after  the  battle  of  Preston, 
rho  were  thought  to  be  most  zealously  attached  to  the 
ecmed  inclined  to  risk  their  lives  and  estates  in  its  behalf, 
lantley  and  the  earl  of  Seaforth,  in  whom  the  principal  hopes  of  the 
entered*  kept  on  the  reserve ;  which  example  had  of  course  a 
nee  upon  other  elsns,  and  necessarily  crippled  the  operational 
rere  already  io  arms.    The  duke  of  Argyll  did  not  rail  to  promt  hj  smn 
f  harmony ;  and  being  now  strengthened  by  six  thousand  Duanh 
oxiltaries,  be  was  enabled  to  act  with  vigour. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  though  the  ground  waa  so  covered  viae 
ender  the  roads  nearly  impassable,  bis  grace  quitted  Stirling 
'ertb.   The  intelligence  of  this  movement  no  sooner  reached  the 
f  the  enemy,  than  the  Chevalier  called  a  council  of  war  to 
est  measures  to  be  adopted.    Some  of  the  chieftains 
bould  march  out,  and  attack  the  advancing  army  before  tt 
osition,  or  form  in  order  of  battle.    This  advice,  however, 
nd  they  came  at  last  to  the  resolution  of  retreating  to  Abcrdcow,  aw 
lore  security  than  Perth.    Accordingly,  on  the  30ib,  the  whose  hedy 
own,  and  proceeded  in  the  route  that  had  been  previously 
rriving  at  Montrose,  the  Chevalier  halted,  with  a  select  part 
nd,  having  sent  the  rest  forward,  adopted  the  sudden 
m barking  for  France. 

A  small  vessel  was  immediately  procured,  aad  very  carry  tat 
be  6th  of  February,  the  ill-fated  adventurer,  with  the  carta  of  Mar 
felfort*  the  lord  Drummond,  and  several  other  persons 
oast  of  Scotland,  which  they  completely  cleared  before  daylight-  Ue 
eparture,  the  earl  of  Marlsehal,  who  had  marched  to  Aberdeen  van 
ailed  a  council,  to  whom  he  communicated  what  had  oceuvreel, 
Jttcr  of  the  Chevalier  assigning  his  reasons  for  the  course  which)  we- 
nd recommending  his  followers  to  take  eare  of  themaetvea. 
tme  to  deliberate,  for  the  victorious  doke  was  already  within  a 
f  the  town,  and  escape  by  sea  was  rendered  impracticable, 
igilance  of  the  cruisers.  1  u  this  dreadful  exigency  the  aeeortum 
ad  no  alternative  but  to  disperse,  and  seek  safety  in  the  interior 
raid  find  a  way  to  get  out  of  tbe  kingdom.  One  division  proceeded  to 
nd,  crossing  the  Frith,  landed  in  Caithness ;  where  they 
t>me  days,  aad  then  embarked  in  boats  for  the  Orkneys,  from 
anted  over  to  Norway.  Another  party,  among  whom  were 
anrbnrdin  and  tbe  earl  of  Marhcbal,  took  their  route  thiuemji  the 
tads  to  tbe  western  coast;  and  after  moving  about  in  disarm* 
•ylum  to  another,  got  on  board  some  vessels,  which  conveyed  thean  ue  F 
he  marquis  of  Tyaemouth  aad  cotonel  Bulkely  ventured  dowej  me  far 
ritb  of  Forth,  and,  though  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  they  wad  the  awed  I 
»  procure  a  passage  to  the  contineat.  The  earl  of  Seaforth.  after 
mm  time  without  being  disturbed  at  his  house  of  Castle  Breamn, 
rodent  so  withdraw  into  the  hue  of  Skye,  and  from  thence  wee*  aa 

While  these  unfortunate  adherents  to  an  hereditary  mooarchy 
eriog  about  in  search  of  a  refuge  from  the  vengeance  of  the  trtnanpha 
io  duke  of  Argyll  went  to  court ;  bat,  instead  of  sneeamg  with  the 
id  rewards  which  he  expected,  he  waa  dismissed  from  all  las 
ren  deprived  of  Ma  peaeiew.    About  two  years  afterwards, 
stored*  to  favour,  and  created  data  of  Greenwich.    The 
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pveaideatof  tbeeonneil,  was  also  tamed  out  of  his  pent;  tod  aevotnl  of  bit 
friends  In  the  cabinet  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner ;  the  cause  of  which 
was  their  recommending  a  general  pardon  a*  the  sorest  means  of  reconciiiag 
ill  parties  to  the  government.  So  far  from  following  this  hassane  and  jodt- 
aoas  advice,  the  monarch  deter  mined  to  strike  tenor  into  bis  new  subjects* 
accordingly,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  sit  at  IJverpool,  for  the  trial  of 
ioeae  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Preston.  About  thirtj  of  those  unfortunate 
persons  wore  executed  at  different  places ;  many  died  io  confinement,  and 
treat  numbers  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the  American  and  West  Indian  planters, 
rbe  prosecutions  in  the  metropolis  were  equally  numerous  and  sanguinary; 
>ut  several  of  the  prisoners  found  means  to  escape,  among  whom  were  the 
»arls  of  Winton  and  Nithisdale,  who  got  out  of  the  Tower  after  condemnation, 
md  made  their  way  to  France.  The  latter  nobleman  was  indebted  to  the 
>rosence  of  mind  of  his  countess  for  bis  deliverance,  which  she  contrived  by 
iressing  him  in  the  habiliments  of  a  female  who  accompanied  her  to  the  Tower 
or  that  purpose.  When  the  king  heard  of  the  sueeess  of  this  stratagem,  ho 
■brew  himself  into  a  violent  passion ;  and  would  have  punished  the  lady 
leverely  for  her  fidelity,  bad  be  possessed  the  power.  Tbe  very  next  morning 
tfter  the  escape  of  this  nobleman,  tbe  ead  of  Derwentwater  and  lord  Konv 
nure  were  brought  out  and  beheaded  upon  Tower-hill ;  although  tho  former 
ind  received  assurances  that  his  life  would  be  spared. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer,  eighty-nine  of  the  prisoners  who  had  been  appre- 
hended in  Scotland,  were,  contrary  to  all  law,  and  in  direct  violation  of  the 
i  r tides  of  tbe  union,  removed  from  Edinburgh  to  Carlisle,  and  there  arraigned 
>efore  Bngiish  judges.  Several  advocates  of  the  Scottish  bar  went  to  plead  on 
>ehalf  of  their  countrymen ;  but  though  they  protested,  in  energetic  language 
ind  with  unanswerable  arguments,  against  the  legality  of  the  proceedings, 
lie  court  over-ruled  all  their  objections.  Twenty-five  of  these  criminals  were 
wnvicted  by  English  juries  for  offences  committed  in  Scotland ;  and  sen- 
tence of  death  was  pronounced  upon  them  all,  yet  not  one  of  them  suffered ; 
ind,  after  enduring  a  long  confinement,  they  were  discharged  and  returned 
mine. 

On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  infliction  of  vengeance  upon 
he  persons  woo  had  embarked  in  it,  a  body  of  commissioners  came  down  to 
Scotland  to  inquire  into,  and  take  possession  of,  the  forfeited  estates.  These 
>ersons  having  established  a  court  of  inquiry  at  Edinburgh,  offered  rewards 
o  those  who  would  discover  the  concealed  property  of  persons  who  stood 
tttainted,  or  had  been  convicted.  But  while  these  inquisitors  were  busied  in 
learebiog  out  objects  of  confiscation,  the  lords  of  session  interposed,  and 
checked  their  rapacity,  bv  decreeing  that  all  private  creditors  should  have  a 
preference  to  the  crown,  in  their  claims  upon  the  forfeited  estates. 

In  consequence  of  this,  an  net  was  passed  to  vest  the  lands  so  alienated  in 
xustees  who  were  empowered  to  sell  the  same,  and  to  appropriate  the  remain- 
ler,  after  discharging  all  debts  due  thereon,  to  the  public  use.  Another  set  foU 
owed,  granting  a  general  pardon  to  those  persons  who  hud  been  concerned  in 
be  rebellion,  but  had  not  quitted  the  kingdom.  Among  others  who  took  the 
tenefit  of  this  indemnity,  were  the  earls  of  Carowath,  Widdringtou,  and  Nairn, 
ibout  two  hundred  prisoners  were  also  released  from  the  castle  of  Chester, 
Nit  manv  of  them  were  crippled  for  life  by  the  ill  usage  which  they  had  expe- 
ienced  Jo  confinement. 

In  Scotland  every  artifice  was  adopted  to  prevent  families  from  taking 
id  vantage  of  the  amnesty ;  but  in  most  instances  these  vengeful  and  mercenary 
efforts  proved  abortive.  One  case  of  a  remarkable  nature,  was  mat  of  the 
Mted  Highlander,  Rob  Roy  Maogregor,  who,  on  bearing  of  the  act  of  iu- 
lemnity,  descended  from  bis  haunts,  and  surrendered  to  the  duke  of  A  tool; 
»ot  instead  of  receiving  the  protection  be  had  expected,  his  person  was  seised, 
md  he  was  threatened  with  death.  The  intrepid  freebooter,  however,  eon- 
rived  to  make  his  escape  back  to  the  mountains,  from  whence  he  made  frc- 
joeat  incursions  into  the  estates  of  the  duke  of  Athol  and  other  noblemen, 
surrying  off  whole  granaries  and  large  droves  of  cattle,  in  open  day,  and  in 
the  face  of  armed  troops,  who  were  afraid  to  encounter  him.  The  principal 
>bject  of  bis  vengeance  was  the  duke  of  Montrose,  who  offered  great  rewards, 
27.  4  m 
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•ad  made  many  attempt!  to  ret  Maogngor  into  hit  pewer,  he* 
and  the  marauder  continued  through  life  to  waste  the  lands  of  his 
One  anecdote  of  this  celebrated  adventurer  will  afford  a  carioo* 
of  bis  character,  and  of  the  manners  of  the  age.    Graham,  of  Kail 
to  Montrose,  had  been  collecting  his  rents  in  a  public  boose  on 
of  Mooteith.    This  agent  possessed  all  his  master's  hostility  ta  the  ftmiisi    . 
and  after  the  business  of  the  day  was  over,  he  declared  aloud,  that  tat  ««aV 
filled  bag  of  money  before  bim,  sbonld  be  the  property  of  the  snaa  who  «nW 
bring  Rob  Roy  into  his  presence.    Macgregor  overheard  this  liberal  eerier* 
lion,  and,  with  his  wonted  address,  ordered  his  followers  to  sum  nana  Or 
house;  as  a  precaution  against  any  surprise,  and  to  prevent  all  racasu.    R* 
then  boldly  entered  the  apartment,  where  the  factor  was  seated  ia  the  owtfr 
of  a  group  of  hardy  peasants,  who  had  just  emptied  their  parses  iete  the  pes 
derons  bag.    "  Well,  Killearn,"  said  the  fearless  freebooter,  **  here  I  as 
that  Rob  Roy  whoso  presence  you  demand,  and  who  is  the  sweatee* 
your  master  has  on  this  side  hell.    I  am  come  to  claim  the  proeVred 
money ;  therefore  give  op  the  bag."    The  factor  at  first  stared  at  r* 
with  as  nweh  amaaement  as  if  be  had  seen  a  spectre,  and  was  quite 
at  the  demand ;  particularly  as  it  came  from  one  whom  be  wefl 
would  be  fruitless  to  resist    Accordingly  he  began,  as  well  as  a 
tongue  would  give  bim  utterance,  to  work  on  the  fedinp  of  his 
visitor.    "No  fawning  for  me/'  interrupted  Rob,  striking  the  f 
same  time  with  his  fist,  "no  whimpering,  but  down  with  the 
demand  was  immediately  complied  with,  and  the  unfortunate  fad 
polled  to  give  to  each  tenant  a  receipt  in  full  for  bis  rent    "  One 
said  Macgregor,  "  and  our  business  is  settled  for  this  time.    Sw 
immortal  soul,  that  you  will  neither  raise  an  alarm,  nor  divulge  01 
stance  of  what  has  passed  at  this  interview  before  the  expiration  of  two  beer*  * 
This  ceremony  being  over,  Macgregor  said,  "  Now  I  have  done  with  ?  *c 
valiant  factor.    If  you  attempt  to  break  your  oath,  remember  yoe  have  *  *#« 
to  save ;  and  remember  too,  that  Rob  Roy  has  a  dirk,  which  has  am  tv 
light  of  day  through  a  stouter  man  than  Killearn."    Saving  this,  the  chief  iH 
his  chosen  band  withdrew,  nor  did  any  one  venture  to  intercept  their  mm. 
the  factor  being  under  the  influence  of  fear, «  bile  the  tenants  were  isasain 
with  admiration. 

With  all  these  characters  of  revenge,  conning,  and  intrepidity,  Reh  *-•■ 
was  distinguished  by  humanity  and  kindness.    In  him  the  helpless  and  - 
pressed  constantly  found  a  friend.    He  never  refused  to  procure  redrew  .  * 
the  poor  man's  wrongs,  and  his  pnrse  and  broad-sword  were  ready  at  ax- 
time  to  rescue  an  injured  peasant  from  the  power  of  a  bard  and  ovcrhtanr 
Eroprietor.    Such  was  that  romantic  and  enterprising  spirit  which  aea— - 
ited  dangers  could  never  subdue,  nor  formidable  hosts  of  iiiiuin  r» 
conquer.    In  1719,  Rob  Roy  acquired  some  political  consequence,  by  W  ?z 
associated  with  another  feeble  attempt  in  fnvour  of  the  bouse  of  Stuart,     it 
alliance  having  been  formed  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  between)  Fraae*  s» 
England,  against  Spain ;  the  latter  power,  out  of  revenge.  rrno|;aimd  u* 
Pretender,  and  prepared  to  sopport  bis  pretensions  hy  an  iavasaoe  of  $r.« 
land.    This  intelligence  being  communicated  to  the  parliament  by  the  ksrnc  - 
person,  excited  general  alarm  throughout  the  nation ;  and  all  the  forces  w re- 
ordered to  be  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice.     Bet  aArv  a* 
public  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  great  agitation  for  some  weeks,  the  arm* 
ment  which  excited  so  moeb  alarm  arrived,  and  proved  to  consist  only  of  «•■ 
frigates,  having  on  board  the  earls  of  Marisehal,  Seaforth,  the  amatqan  k 
Tulllbasdin,  lord  Oeorgo  Murray,  some  other  Scottish  exiles,  and  about  fw 
hundred  Spaniards.    These  landed  in  West  Ross,  where  they  were  *.«t 
joined  by  several  of  lord  Seaforth  a  vassals,  and  also  by  Rob  Roy  Macxrec.' 
with  his  adherents  and  the  elan  of  his  name.    On  being  apprised  of  what  as* 
occurred,  general  Wigbtman.  who  commanded  the  royal  forces  ia  Scotlsoi 
sent  a  regiment  of  infantry  to  Fort  William,  and  another  to  Inverness ;  wh>» 
the  dragoons  and  some  other  troops  were  ordered  to  assemble  at  Perth,  frm 
whence  they  proceeded  to  the  north,  and  on  the  10th  of  June  rams  ea>  ffl 
the  enemy  at  the  pass  of  Glenshiels.    A  skirmish  ensued,  hut  it  was  e/shrt 
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lu  ration,  for  the  exile*  fled  to  the  ships,  and  the  Spaniards  svrrendered  as 
prisoners  of  war.  Thus  ended  this  puerile  effort;  hot  though  a  proclamation 
*as  issued,  offering  a  reward  of  two  thousand  pounds  for  apprehending  the 
narquis  of  Toilibardio,  the  earl  of  Mariscbal,  and  the  earl  of  Seaforth,  or 
rither  of  them,  they  all,  with  their  associates,  effected  their  escape. 

From  this  time  nothing  occurred  in  Scotland,  of  a  particular  interest,  till 
he  year  1726,  when  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament  for  disarming  the 
Highlanders ;  which  measure  was  not  suffered  to  pass  without  a  protest  in 
be  house  of  lords,  stating  the  manifest  injustice  of  such  a  proceeding,  at  a 
ime  when  the  country  was  perfectly  tranquil,  and  the  people  were  distin- 
guished by  the  peaceableness  of  their  demeanour. 

Another  step  taken  at  this  time,  to  bring  the  natives  of  the  moootainoos 
iistricts  to  a  conformity  with  the  established  order  of  things,  was  the  em* 
ploying  of  Presbyterian  ministers  as  itinerant  preachers  throughout  the  High- 
sods  ;  for  whose  support  the  king  passed  a  grant  of  one  thousand  pounds 
sterling  ayear. 

Soon  after  this,  desperate  riots  broke  out  at  Glasgow,  on  account  of  the 
igorous  exaction  of  the  duty  on  malt ;  which  tax  was  considered  as  an  into- 
lerable burden  upon  tbe  lower  orders  of  the  people,  who  were  already  mueh 
I  is  tressed  by  tbe  decay  of  trade.  Several  petitions  were  forwarded  to  gevero- 
ncnt  and  tbe  legislature  against  this  impost,  but  without  effect  The  mob 
lpoo  this  arose,  and  attacked  the  house  of  Daniel  Campbell,  tbe  represents- 
ivc  of  Glasgow  in  parliament,  with  such  fury,  that  the  whole  of  the  furniture 
vas  destroyed  before  the  soldiers  arrived,  who  fired  indiscriminately  among 
■he  people,  and  killed  several  innocent  persons.  This  only  served  to  increase 
be  riot,  and  tbe  multitude  collected  in  such  numbers,  that  the  military  were 
Sri  ven  out  of  the  town,  and  pursued  as  far  as  Dumbarton.  Upon  this,  general 
Wade,  the  commander  in  chief  in  Scotland,  and  the  lord  advocate,  went  to 
Glasgow;  where  they  caused  about  thirty  men,  women,  and  boys  to  be  arrested, 
uh)  sent  off  to  Edinburgh.  Tbe  protost,  dean  of  the  guild,  and  bail  lies,  were 
ilso  seised  and  conveyed  in  coaches  to  the  metropolis,  where  they  were  com- 
nitted  to  tbe  Tolbootb.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the  magistrates  were 
-classed  by  order  of  government ;  but  the  rioters  were  tried,  and  seven  of 
bem  received  sentence  of  transportation.  At  tbe  next  meeting  of  parliament, 
Hr.  Campbell  prayed  for  relief  in  consequence  of  tbe  losses  be  had  sustained; 
md  accordingly  a  vote  passed,  granting  him  four  thousand  pounds  as  an 
adeninificalfon. 

At  the  same  time,  the  malt  tax-bill  underwent  an  alteration,  for  tbe  satis- 
'action  of  the  public ;  and  it  was  settled,  that  tbe  produce  of  the  impost,  after 
he  pa>  meat  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  into  tbe  exchequer,  should  be  applied 
u  the  encouragement  of  trade  and  manufactures. 

In  tbe  following  year,  William  Mackenzie,  earl  of  Seaforth,  who  had  been 
ittainted  for  bis  concern  in  tbe  rebellion  of  1715,  obtained  the  royal  pardon, 
he  restoration  of  bis  estate,  and  tbe  reverssl  of  the  outlawry. 

This  was  the  last  measure  of  particular  importance,  in  regard  to  Scotland, 
luring  the  reign  of  Georgo  the  First,  who  died  suddenly  at  Osnaborg,  is 
Germany,  on  tbe  11th  of  June,  17*27,  aged  sixty-seven.  He  married  the 
>rancess  Sophia  Dorothea,  of  Zell,  by  whom  he  bad  issue  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
er :  George  Augustus,  who  succeeded  him ;  and  Sophia  Dorothea.  «  ho  mar- 
iod  Frederic  Will  ism,  king  of  Prussia.  Tbe  wife  of  George  the  First  never 
tame  to  England,  nor  was  she  ever  acknowledged  as  queen;  but  died  on 
he  2d  of  November,  1720,  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Athlen,  in  the  electorate 
if  Hanover,  where  she  bad  been  confined  many  years.  The  charge  under 
vhich  she  suffered  was  adultery ;  but  tbe  fact  was  never  proved,- nor  was  the 
i u fortunate  princess  allowed  the  common  privilege  of  a  trial  and  defence. 
The  king,  her  husband,  consoled  himself  in  the  arms  of  a  mistress,  named 
Bnrcngard  Meluvina,  baroness  of  Scbu)lenburgh,  who  accompanied  him  to 
gnsland ;  where  she  was  first  created  duchess  of  Monster,  and  next  duchess 
>f  Kendal.  With  this  woman  be  is  said  to  have  contracted  what  the  Germans 
:all  a  left-handed  marriage;  and  Dr.  Lancelot  Blackburne,  who  performed 
Jie  ceremony,  was  rewarded  for  his  services  with  the  bishopric  of  Bxeter, 
rom  whence  be  was  advanced  to  the  ajohiepiscopal  see  of  York. 
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George  IL 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  George  the  First 
the  privy  council  caused  his  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  to  be  pri 
which  ceremony  was  accordingly  performed  in  London  ea  eke 
and  at  Edinbargh  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month. 

A  new  reign  commonly  produces  political  changes;  bet  tbootjti  law 
was  sopposed  to  have  long  cherished  a  rooted  enmity  to  air  Robert  " 
the  public  saw,  with  surprise,  that  minister  holding  bis  seat  witb  as  ear*. 
firmness  as  ever.    The  reason  of  this,  however,  soon  appeared,,  ia 
for  the  increase  of  the  royal  revenue ;  by  which  the  torn  of 
thirty  thousand  a  year,  over  and  above  the  civil  Nst  of  seven  1 
was  settled  opon  the  king  for  his  life;  and  one  hundred  tboanejad  a  y< 
the  queen,  in  ease  she  should  outlive  her  august  consort.     Be 
grants,  in  spite  of  a  vigorous  opposition,  the  minister 
pfetely  in  the  favour  of  their  majesties;  who,  from  treating 
now  reposed  in  him  unlimited  confidence. 

About  this  time,  an  event  occurred  in  Scotland  of  a  very 
Charles,  earl  of  Strathmore,  going  to  attend  a  funeral  in  Forfar*  a  royal 
in  the  shire  of  Angus,  fell  afterwards  into  the  company  of  several  gen 
among  whom  were  Mr.  Lyon  of  Bridgetown,  and  Mr.  Carnegie  of  Fk 
Lyon  having  drank  very  freely,  quarrelled  witb  Carnegie,  nod,  ee  ami 
house,  pushed  him  into  the  kennel.    The  other,  on  recovering;  bis 
bis  sword,  and  made  a  posh  at  his  assailant,  who  started 
weapon  entered  lord  Strathmore's  body,  of  which  wound  be 
afterwards.    For  this  homicide  Carnegie  was  prosecuted  before  the 
of  justiciary,  by  the  lord  advocate  Forbes.     When  the  pvisosser  wi 
upon  for  his  defence,  he  contented  himself  with  caUing  God  to 
that  he  bore  no  hatred  to  the  deceased  lord,  having  lain 
oligatioos  to  him ;  but  that  being  mortally  drunk,  be  did  not 
happened  after  eoming  out  of  tbe  lady  dowager's  boese ;  and 
rather  a  sword  bad  been  sheathed  in  bis  own  bowels,  than  in  the 
friend!    As  this  was  not  a  direct  confession,  the  trial  proceeded; 
counsel  for  the  pannel  pleaded  so  forcibly  in  behalf  of  bis 
acquitted. 

Public  curiosity  was  strongly  excited,  soon  after  this,  by  another  _ 
Hon  of  a  very  extraordinary  natore,  before  tbe  same  tribunal.  This  was  iw 
trial  of  colonel  Francis  Chartres,  for  a  rape  alleged  to  be  eosaamitted  smoe  a* 
person  of  his  servant  He  was  a  man  of  vast  fortune,  amassed  by  tbe  saw* 
infamous  means ;  and  his  character  was  altogether  so  notoriooe,  tbat,  thwart 
few  could  believe  him  guilty  of  tbe  crime  sworn  against  him,  on  arrnees  ef  k.» 
age,  the  court  admitted  the  proofs,  equivocal  as  they  were,  and  passad  srw 
tence  of  death  upon  the  prisoner,  with  the  forfeiture  of  all  bis  wealtb  a»  aw 
crown.  Chartres,  however,  had  snob  powerful  interest,  that,  by  man  inn  larr* 
sacrifices  of  his  ill-gotten  pelf,  he  escaped  the  gallows,  which  be  bad  mm  I 
by  a  thousand  real  crimes,  though  incapable  of  tbe  one  for  wbiesi  be  wat 
condemned. 

From  this  period,  nothing  occurred  of  any  great  concern  in  TT  noil  and,  till  dw 
year  1734,  when  the  election  of  sixteen  representative  peers  was  eeeiduewd 
with  such  gross  corruption  and  glaring  influence,  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  go  »u  omit 
that,  at  tbe  meeting  of  parliament,  a  petition  was  presented  to  tbe  boeee  ef  lev** 
by  the  dekes  of  Hamilton,  Queensberry,  and  Montrose,  and  tbe  earta  ef  De* 
donald,  Marchmont,  and  Stair,  praying  for  an  early  inquiry  into  taw  sefcjm 
A  day  was  accordingly  appointed  to  take  the  petition  under  ceestdereAseuu  be* 
instead  of  examining  into  the  truth  of  the  allegations,  the  bouse  evaded  th» 
inquiry,  by  demanding  whether  the  complainants  meant  to  contest  tbe  eaJeim 
of  the  election  of  tbe  sixteen  peers,  or  any  one  of  tbeav  Tbe  petit 
noblemen  replied,  that  socb  was  not  their  object,— which  was  of  a  a, 
and  constitutional  nature,  as  affecting  the  rights  of  the  peerage  and  tbe 
ties  of  the  people.  They  then  enumerated  several  uadae  and  Illegal 
which  bad  taken  place,  as  that  a  list  of  sixteen  pears  bad 
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£?%!?  t!tt  X?-*  tafaw. .*•  •I00110* '«  **  *•  •"»»  »«w  «»licHed  to  vote 
rortiw  whole  of  this  erown  Mat;  (hat  not  only  promises  of  nes»iouand «aw! 
*«ro  as.de  to  the  eleetora,  bat  that «,«.  Wo^M^^^/J** 
o  some  01  those  lords :  and  thai  on  the  day  of  election  a  tatSmotf  .ddkrn 
.as  draw,  op  in  the  abbey ooutt  of  Holyrood-Hoose,  and  k^ioeTnrmT 

Saab  were  the  promioeat  matters  of  complaint  whieh  the  petitioners  oaTenM 
P'OTJ %*****»  "P°n ••» »>» they  «mld  not  saoeeed in^nb^ahaa/ 
i«r.  and  their  prayer  was  even  dismissed  as  impertinent        ^^ 
A  similar  (ate  attended  the  motion  of  a  noble  lord  to  hav.  the •■--*  __» 

leetion ;  wherein  they  declared,  that  force  and  fraud  were  empwred  J«L» 

lo  the  same  session,  a  petition  was  addressed  to  the  bouse  of  »«»«.. 
rom  the  general  assembly  of  Scotland,  against  the  abosetfia?  na£Z?!!' 

*.?Z  *".'  J1?!.1*  to  brin*  in  a  bMI  for  thit  •«•*  «■  granted  •  bat  wb£ 
ntroduced,  it  fell  to  tbe  ground.    Soon  after  this,  howeve*  a\erv'  dmZ 

nutoled  "  An  act  against  conjuration,  witchcraft,  and  dealing  wits "evi l*2i 
.icked  spirits  £  and  also  to  repeal  an  act  passed  in  Scotfand Tto  tto  JSSl 
ear  of  qneen  Mary,  entitnled  ••  Aneotis  Witchcrafts."  '  *** 

That  it  was  high  tine  to  purge  the  code  or  both  countries  of  this  fool  atai. 
•ill  appear  from  the  records  of  justiciary,  where  we  read,  tlmUn  to\Si 
67fc  ten  women  were  cent icted,  strangled,  and  burned  together  at  ttlioWr!* 
or  having  bad  carnal  connexion  with  the  devil.  Hiimanitv,  howe^hui 
>ot  advanced  anr  higher  in  England  at  that  I>criod ;  for/in  ^thr^S 
rKw€"  TE*  »  *f  B**w  °°  *•  ••»•  ridiculons  charge,  before  tbTloVd 
.Sated.       RtJni0lld'  "*  Ma*  foand  ***  hJ  **  «S«on»t  jurTweS 

Of  the  superstitious  spirit  of  tbe  age,  when  the  people  were  taught  to  eater, 
ain  a  horror  of  imaginary  crimes,  a  carious  picture  is  given  in  the  foUowinr 
lecree  issued  against  sabbath- breakers,  by  the  presbytery  of  Bdiabun*     X 
his  anathema,  it  is  stated  that  "Great  numbers  stand  in  the  streeta  ml? 
ipeading  the  time  in  idle  discourse,  vain  and  useless  communication!,  wlwliw 
Jien  from  the  true  design  and  work  of  the  day;  and  bv  withdrawing  froi 
be  city,  and  other  places  of  their  abode,  some  immediately  before  pobUe 
rorship,  and  others  after  it,  to  take  their  recreations  in  welkins;  throne*  the 
telds,  parks,  links,  meadows,  with  other  places  to  which  thevresort  in  eoau 
>snies,  to  find  their  own  pleasure* :  and  by  enterins;  into  taverns,  alehouses 
ojlkhouses,  gardens,  or  other  places,  to  drink,  tipple,  or  otherwise  S 
my  part  thereof:  by  giving  or  receiving  civil  visits;  whicH^n*  Saee 
imongst  the  works  required  or  allowed  on  tbe  Lord's  day ;  and  by  idly  grtnr 
>ot  of  windows,  beholding  vanities  abroad,  an  indication  not  only  of  leviiV 
mi  a  profane  neglect  of  the  fittest  time  for  salvation-work.    Yea,  some  have 
Lrnved  at  that  height  of  impiety,  as  not  to  be  ashamed  of  washing  in  waters. 
tnd  swuaming  in  rivers,  upon  tbe  holy  sabbath." 

Soch  was  the  distressed  state  of  the  Highlanders,  in  1735,  that  owe  hundred 
md  sixty  families  emigrated  to  Georgia ;  where  they  formed  a  settlement  aod 
reeled  a  fort  on  tbe  Alebahma,  which  river,  after  joining  the  Mobile  fall. 
oto  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  ' 

In  the  following  vcar,  three  smugglers  were  prosecuted  for  breaking- open  a 
rustoavbouse  in  Fife,  and  carrying  off  tbe  money.  Tbe  indictment  being  proved. 
bey  were  condemned  to  be  hanged ;  but  upon  a  represeatatio*  of  same  cir- 
nmstanees  in  favour  of  one  of  the  culprits,  be  was  reprieved ;  and  the  other 
•o,  named  Andrew  Wilson  and  George  Robertson,  were  ordered  for  execution. 
Jo  the  Sunday  previous  to  the  time  appointed,  tbe  criminals  wore  broucbt 
o  church,  according  to  custom,  guarded  by  a  few  soldiers,  and  placed  to. 
;etiwr  in  one  pew.  Robertson,  observing  the  ooast  dear,  jumped  up  *nd 
iprmging  over  the  pew.  got  to  the  door,  where  he  overset  the  persons  standing 
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with  the  plates  to  receive  the  time,  aad  in  the  buttle  Made  Ma  way  eat  afar 
church.  The  soldiers,  on  first  observing  his  motion,  roae  to  step  mo;  *s 
Wilson  interposed,  and,  leaning;  over  the  man  that  waa  next  to  hsnv  IsnJ  am 
the  other.,  crying  out  at  the  same  time,  "  Ran,  ran,  Roberts**,  rue  far 
life."  The  officers  of  the  town  were  sent  in  search  of  the  rwgttise, 
voluntarily  or  by  a  wrong  direction,  thej  missed  the  road  he 
so  he  escaped ;  nor  was  ever  afterwards  discovered.  WUsosx, 
closely  confined,  laid  in  irons,  and  executed  oa  the  day  appointed. 
apprehensions  were  entertained  of  a  rescue,  the  necessary 
adopted  to  prevent  it  The  streets  were  cleared  of  stones, 
of  soldiers  was  drawn  up  in  the  Lawn  Market  during  the  ewfwl  ftu 
party  of  the  city  guard,  who  conducted  the  prisoner  to  the  gibbet, 
nished  with  powder  and  ball,  and  the  poor  man  was  conveyed  to 
}  ( suffering  heavily  manacled,    The  whole  affair,  however,  passed 

/ruption  on  the  part  of  the  assembled  populace,  till  about  the 
hangman  mounted  the  ladder  to  cut  down  the  body;  when  a 
boy  in  the  crowd  threw  a  stone  at  him,  which  struck  him  oa  the  suae,  as 
drew  a  little  blood.  John  Porteous,  the  captain  of  the  award,  observinc  ***» 
immediately  ordered  bis  men  to  fire,  which  they  did  twice,  and  with 
that  six  persons  were  killed,  and  eleven  severely  wounded. 

This  atrocious  and  wanton  act  threw  the  whole  city  into 
people  in  general  demanded  justice,  and  the  families  of  the 
called  aloud  for  satisfaction.     Porteous  was  in  consequence 

Tol booth,  whither  he  was  conveyed  by  the  magistrates,  to  keep 

torn  in  pieces.  On  the  20th  of  June,  his  trial  took  place  before  the  h%a 
of  justiciary,  when  he  was  found  guilty,  and  received  jodgaaeat  of  awash  *  - 
wilful  murder.  The  public  were  gratified  by  the  verdict, 
•  execution  of  the  sentence  with  intense  anxiety.  But  in  this  they 
pointed,  for  at  the  beginning  of  August  a  respite  for  six  weeks 
from  queen  Caroline,  who,  iu  the  absence  of  the  king,  acted  as 
people,  however,  palicotly  waited  the  expiration  of  the  period ; 
that  the  government  intended  to  screen  the  offender,  they  resolved  to  take  v* 
administration  of  justice  into  their  own  hands.  They  called  to 
the  shameful  manner  in  wbieh  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  had 
without  inquiry;  they  also  reflected  on  the  equally 

{iven  to  the  military  who  wantonly  fired  among  the  populace  at 
tiled  several  unoffending  persons ;  and  they  saw  that  the 
ministerial  influence  was  exerted  on  every  occasion  to  shield  mi 
justice,  whenever  the  public  service  was  made  the  pretext  for  o| 

Thus  inflamed  by  resentment,  they  determined  that  Porn 
escape  the  punishment  due  to  his  crime.    Accordingly,  a  boot  tew  a" 
the  night  of  the  7th  of  September,  a  body  of  men  entered  the  city  of 
in  various  disguises,  and  having  surprised  and  disarmed  the  city 
proceeded  to  the  prison,  the  doors  of  which  they  endeavoured  m 
with  hammers,  and  then  set  them  on  fire.    Having  hereby  gained  smeaaner* 
they  drew  forth  Porteous  in  his  night-gown,  and  apprised  htm  of  ana  dawsav    s* 
this  time  the  magistrates  had  assembled,  but,  on  attempting  to  smpeasw  is 
tumult,  they  were  assailed  with  a  shower  of  stones,  and  thrratcurjd  as  he  an < 
upon  if  they  did  not  withdraw.    The  city  representative,  Mr.  f  iadsay ,  a*** 
this,  hastened  to  general  Moyle,  commander  of  the  forces  in  Sea*taaak  as. 
entreated  bis  immediate  assistance,  in  the  introduction  of  a  bode  of  areas- 
but  this  was  refused,  without  a  written  requisitioa  from  the  provost*  wfc 
the  member,  in  his  hurry,  had  forgotten  to  procure.    Meanwhile  the  iissj 
marched  with  lighted  torches  to  the  market,  where  they  opaaed  a  shorn*  *■* 
out  some  ropes,  and  paid  for  them ;  then,  after  allowing  Porteowa  to  idee  •*» 
money  he  had  about  him  to  an  acquaintance,  in  trust  for  his  wife,  they  a»> 
seeded  to  the  sign-post  of  a  dyer,  near  the  spot  where  the  poor  people  as. 
been  killed;  and,  having  first  reproached  him  for  his  barbarity,  they  basse  a*s 


op,  and  when  be  was  dead,  dispersed  quietly,  without  cosasmtttisaj  est*  •*> 
outrage  or  disturbance  whatever.    The  manner  in  which  the  partv  — " 


~~»*-e"  *■■  vwwiwnw  wmivTcr.  tno  manner  in  wsicn  ue  party  satoi 
this  extraordinary  aftair,  and  their  disappearaace  from  the  city,  ajaaoiv 
catcd  them  to  be  persons  of  a  superior  order  to  the  rabble. 
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To  formation  of  this  act  of  violence  waa  ieamediateJy  forwarded  to  court, 
•  here  it  excited  great  indignation;  aa  being  a  premeditated  insult  to  too 
:o%  crnment.  Exprcas ea  were  deapatobed  to  too  king,  who  waa  then  in  Han- 
**  cr.  A  proclamation  waa  alao  issued,  promising  a  fall  pardon  to  any  of  the 
lUcoders  who  would  impeach  their  accomplices;  and  a  reward  of  two  hundred 
M>uoda  »a»  at  the  same  time  offered  for  the  conviction  of  every  person  eon- 
♦*rur<J  in  thia  outrage.  Aa  no  discovery  waa  made,  ministcra  resolved  to 
uake  the  city  of  Edinburgh  feel  the  weight  of  their  vengeance. 

On  the  first  of  February,  1737,  the  parliament  met;  when  lord  Carteret 
Dovcd,  that  the  provost  and  four  bailiea  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  commander 
>l  the  forces,  and  the  captain  of  the  city  guard,  should  attend  at  the  bar  of 
he  house  of  peers  on  that  day  month.  He  also  moved  for  the  partieulara  of 
i'urteous's  trial,  the  accounts  of  the  murder,  and  a  copy  of  the  reprieve. 

Tbcae  motions  being  assented  to,  oo  the  4th  of  April  the  duke  of  Newcaatle 
>rcseotcd  to  the  house  an  authentic  copy  of  the  thai  of  Porteoua,  with  n  oar. 
ative  of  the  proceedings  relating  thereto.  Several  witnesses  were  then  ex-. 
mined  on  the  circumstances  that  bad  occurred;  after  which,  a  bill  waa 
"ought  in  to  the  following  purport:  that,  "Whereas,  opon  Tuesday,  the  7th 
>f  September,  1736,  there  was  a  moat  outrageous  riot  io  the  cilv  of  Edinburgh, 
lotonously  concerted  and  carried  on  by  great  numbers  of  wicked  and  blood* 
haraty  peraons,  who  seised  the  arms  of  the  city  guard,  possessed  the  city 
ca tea,  act  fire  to  the  prison  of  the  Tolbooth,  and  set  at  largo  several  prisoners: 
\od  whereas  captain  John  Porteoua,  then  n  prisoner  under  sentence  of  death, 
>ut  reprieved,  waa,  bv  the  said  rioters,  dragged  from  the  aaid  prison,  banged 
md  murdered,  in  defiance  of  the  government,  to  the  most  unparalleled  ob- 
struction of  the  royal  mercy:  And  whereas,  before  the  committing  toe  aaid 
uurder,  it  waa  commonly  reported  in  Edinburgh,  that  some  such  atrocious 
ict  would  be  attempted,  which,  by  proper  care  of  the  magistrates,  might  have 
*een  prevented ;  notwithstanding  which,  Alexander  Wilson,  esq,,  thee  provost 
>!'  the  said  city,  did  not  take  any  precautions  to  prevent  the  said  murder  and 
iot,  nor  use  proper  means  to  auppreaa  the  same ;  or  afterwards  to  discover 
>r  apprehend  the  authors  or  abettors  thereof :— Now,  to  the  intent  the  aaid 
-uormous  behaviour,  and  neglect  of  duty,  may  not  go  unpunished,  and  that 
>ther  persons  may  not  presume  to  be  guilty  of  the  like  for  the  future,  it  ia 
rnacted,  that  the  aaid  Alexander  Wilson  be  disabled  to  hold,  exercise,  or 
njoy,  the  aaid  office  of  provost  of  Edinburgh ;  and  he  disabled  to  hold  or 
njoy  any  office  or  place  of  magistracy  in  the  aaid  city  of  Edinburgh,  or  else- 
•here  in  Great  Britain;  and  that  he  shall  be  kept  dose  prisoner  for  one  jcar. 
Vnd  whereas  the  said  town  guard  appear  to  have  been  of*  no  use,  it  is  further 
macted,  that,  from  the  lat  of  July,  1737,  the  aaid  guard  shall  be  abolished, 
iod  no  longer  kept  up ;  and  that  the  gatea  of  the  Netherbow-port  be  taken 
I  own,  and  the  communication  between  the  city  and  Caoongate  be  hereafter 
wtpl  open  night  and  day.* 

Thia  bill  waa  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  at  the  beginning  of  May ; 
iod,  in  the  interim,  the  provost  was  taken  into  custody,  but  after  a  confine* 
nent  of  three  weeka  he  waa  admitted  to  bail.  An  attempt  waa  now  made  to 
arry  a  resolution,  declaring  the  proaeeutioo  of  Porteoua  illegal,  the  verdict 
rrooeooa,  and  the  sentence  unjust  Upon  thia,  the  duko  of  Argyll  atood  up 
>oldly  for  hia  injured  country,  and  insisted  that  the  opinions  of  all  the  jodgee, 
hose  of  Scotland  aa  well  as  those  of  England,  should  be  taken  ia  a  oaae  of 
to  much  importance.  Thia  waa  agreed  to,  but  bore  a  difficulty  uroae  which 
iad  not  been  foreseen ;  and  that  was,  bow  the  Scottish  judges  should  be 
icard,  whether  at  the  table,  atanding  at  the  bar,  or  seated  on  the  woolsack*. 
(n  favour  of  the  latter  course,  it  waa  argued,  that  aa  the  judges  of  the  owe 
country  were  equal  in  rank  to  those  of  the  other,  no  distinction  ought  to  be 
nade  between  them  opon  the  present  occasion.  To  this  it  waa  answered, 
hat  no  person  had  a  right  to  be  admitted  within  the  bar  of  the  bouse  of  lord*, 
lulcss  by  patent,  writ,  or  custom ;  to  neither  of  which  the  8oottish  judgea 
•ould  lay  claim ;  and  further,  it  waa  asserted  that  they  bad  never  enjoyed 
his  privilege  in  their  own  parliament  before  the  Union.  This  mat  declaration, 
mwevcr,  was  far  from  being  correct,  aa  instances  might  bate  been  adduced 
•%  ticre  persons,  clothed  with  the  judicial  character,  bad  been  examined  in 
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the  body  of  tbe  bonne,  wbett  Scotland  enjoyed  ea 
its  own. 

•  Notwithstanding:  this,  it  wis  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  sixty. 
fifty-one  voices,  that  the  jodges  sboald  be  examined  at  the  " 
appeared  in  their  robes.    Oo  the  4th  of  May,  the  lord  provost 
magistrates  were  heard  by  their  council  against  the  disabling  MB; 
a  long  debate  ensued,  the  principal  speaker  being  the  dnkeef  Asgyff*  wae 
opposed  the  measure  strenooasly. — "  Shall  the  metropolis  of 
his  grace,  "shall  the  residence  of  such  an  illostrious  race  of  ~ 
it  their  greatest  glory  to  dignify  this  noble  city ;  shall  such  a 
say,  be  stripped  of  her  most  valuable  privileges,  her  guards 
account  of  some  unknown  offenders,  and  a  Scotchman  cutely 
havoc  and  disgrace?  I  glory,  my  lords,  in  withstanding  so 
a  procedure ;  and  deem  it  my  greatest  honour  to  stand  np  in 
native  country,  when  tbe  same  U  exposed  to  loss  and  infamy.'* 

No  eloquence,  however,  could  resist  tbe  powerful  ascendancy  of 
terial  party  in  the  house  of  lords,  where  tbe  bill  was  passed,  ee  the 
ing,  by  a  majority  of  thirty-two  votes,  and  sent  to  the  romsnoais 
experienced  a  still  more  vigorous  opposition  than  in  the  upper 
counsel  were  heard  against  it  for  four  days  successively; 
resolution  for  committing  it  was  carried  by  six  votes  only. 

Tbe  leading  opponent  to  tbe  arbitrary  measure  was  the 
Forbes,  the  lord  advocate ;  whose  powerful  arguments  had  sock  am 
several  of  tbe  English  members  who  were  before  in  favour  of 
went  over  to  the  other  side ;  among  whom  was  that  upright  i 
Barnard,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  city  of  London*    la 
this  opposition,  the  bill  underwent  several  essential  alterations; 
the  rejection  of  tbe  claoses  for  disabling  and  imprisoning  the 
abolishing  the  town  guard,  and  dismantling  the  city  of  its 
of  these  degrading  enactments,  a  mulct  of  two  thousand  pounds 
laid  upon  the  corporation,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of 
consideration  of  favours  already  bestowed  upon  her,  was  contested 
hundred  pounds.    The  bill,  thus  amended,  was  then  carried,  but  only  by  «ov 
voice,  and  sent  back  to  the  lords,  who  passed  the  same  withoot  any 
contention.    Had  not  a  manoeuvre,  however,  been  practised,  the  bit 


have  been  totally  lost  in  the  commons.  Two  Scotch  members, 
general,  and  Mr.  Erskine  of  Orange,  wbo  were  attending  an  appeal  befisrc  tsr 
lords,  could  not  obtain  leave  of  absence,  otherwise  their  votes  wound  ssm 
decidedly  turned  tbe  scale  the  other  way. 

Thus  was  the  city  of  Edinburgh  punished  for  an  act  which 
have  been  foreseen,  and  in  which  the  inhabitants  bad  no  share, 
expense  incurred,  which  was  very  great,  the  judges  and  magistrates 
jeoted  to  much  inconvenience,  in  being  obliged  to  visit  and  abide  io 
till  the  business  terminated. 

To  prevent  such  catastrophes  in  future,  the  corporation  ordained,  by  a  b*- 
law,  that,  on  the  first  appearance  of  an  insurrection,  the  principal  inluii  d 
the  different  companies  should  immediately  repair  to  the  town-em 
receive,  and  put  in  execution,  the  orders  of  the  chief  magistrates  for 
the  tumult ;  and  that  under  a  heavy  penalty. 

The  winter  of  1799  was  remarkably  severe  all  over  Britain ;  and  the 
lasted,  in  London,  from  Christmas-day  till  tbe  sixteenth  of  Feeewarv.  it 
Edinburgh  the  cold  was  so  intense,  that,  above  Alloa,  the  Forth  was  enosr't 
frosen  over;  and  there  was  even  ice  as  far  as  Queen's  Ferry.  By  £* 
stoppage  of  the  mills,  a  great  dearth  was  occasioned ;  and,  in  coaoeooearr  J 
the  vast  quantity  of  snow  upon  the  ground,  coals  were  with  dissoulty  htwagU 
into  the  city,  by  which  means  many  persons  perished  through  the  iasdesarert 
of  the  weather  and  the  want  of  fuel.  In  this  distress,  public  bencToJeace  wat 
active,  and  neither  tbe  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  nor  private  In rtgii duals  wm 
backward  to  relieve  tbe  poor.  Besides  the  subscriptions  that  were  raise* 
and  collections  made  in  the  churches,  the  banks  advanced  tnooey  for  the  per 
*F*Ji  B7****rie*,  to  be  sold  at  low  rates.  But  a  bad  harvest  tetsewtat 
ws  visitation,  and  the  prices  rising,  notwithstandfeg  the  exertion*  of  tht 
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natfstrate*  to  keep  the  markets  property  supplied,  the  people  became  tatnel- 
aoos,  broke  open  and  plundered  the  granaries,  assaulted  the  officers,  and 
;  ven  resisted  the  military ;  nor  was  ike  tumult  quelled,  till  several  of  the  riotei s 
rere  kitted  and  wounded. 

Great  Britain  betas;  now  at  war  with  France  and  Spain,  these  two  powers 
irojoeted  another  enterprise  in  favour  of  the  Pretender.  The  scheme  was 
iot  without  supporters  in  Eogmnd  and  Sootlaad,  who  urged  it  on  by  re* 
nesestsjtious  of  the  most  encouraging  natnre.  Cardinal  Floury,  the  mode- 
ate  lender  of  the  Freneh  cooncils,  was  now  dead,  and  his  successor  Tencfto 
ra«  n  aman  of  qoite  an  opposite  character,  being  as  proud  and  impatient,  aa 
he  other  was  mild  and  cautions.  Several  needy  adventurers  and  exiles, 
rao  panted  for  a  revolution r  volunteered  their  services  on  this  desperate 
■ic  union ;  and  in  consequence,  Charles  Bdward  Stuart,  the  son  of  the  old 
bevahev,  departed  from  Rome  for  Franee,  in  the  disguise  of  a  Spanish 
joorier.  He  was  well  received  at  court,  and  preparations  were  immediately 
*gun  for  the  in* avion ;  the  troops  dostiaed  for  which,  amounting  to  fifteen 
honsand  mea,  were  ordered  to  assemble  at  Dunkirk.  The  duke  do  Roqoe- 
cnille,  with  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  was  intended  to  convoy  them ;  and  the 
'elebrmted  count  Same  to  have  the  chief  command.  Rot  this  great  plan  was 
lisconeerted  by  the  appearance  of  admiral  Norris  on  the  French  coast,  with 
i  fleet  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  business, 
hough  not  abandoned,  was  reduced  to  a  contemptible  scale  of  operations. 
rbc  young  prince  had  now  to  rely  chiefly  on  bis  own  judgment,  which  was  far 
mm  being  eqoal  to  the  undertaking,  and  his  adherents  were  too  inoonsider- 
ible  to  lender  him  any  essential  benefit*  Under  every  possible  disadvantage, 
it,  nevertheless,  was  bold  enough  to  embark  on  board  a  small  frigate,  accom- 
panied by  the  marquis  of  TulHbardlne,  sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  a  few  other 
xTsons ;  with  seven  officers,  and  arms  for  two  thousand  men.  After  ruoning 
i  considerable  risk  from  the  English  cruisers,  be  arrived  on  the  coast  of 
Loehabcr,  where  be  and  his  associates  landed  on  the  16th  of  July,  1746,  and 
*ere  soon  joined  by  some  chiefs  of  the  Highland  clans  and  their  dependants, 
o  the  number  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  government  was  not  idle,  but  despatched  a  letter  to 
be  magistracy  of  Edinburgh,  apprising  them  of  the  meditated  descent ;  on 
he  receipt  of  which  communication  the  council  met,  and  immediately  made 
ireparations  for  a  vigorous  defence  of  the  ohy ;  by  augmenting  the  number  of 
he  guards,  mustering  the  train-bands,  and  raising  an  additional  force  of  one 
housand  volunteers.  Some  of  the  king's  troops  were  also  brought  into  the 
irighboorhood ;  the  walls  of  the  city  were  pot  in  a  state  of  repair,  ditches 
vcre  excavated,  and  all  the  inhabitants  were  required  to  make  a  retora  of  the 
tames  of  their  lodgers. 

While  these  measures  were  adopted  for  the  security  of  the  capital,  priare 
Charles  formed  an  encampment  near  Fort  William,  where  hostilities  com* 
nenced  by  an  attack  on  two  companies  of  newly  raised  soldiers,  who,  with 
heir  commander,  were  disarmed,  after  a  sharp  conflict.  Another  captain  in 
be  king's  service  was  dismissed  with  one  of  the  Pretender's  mnnifostoes,  and 
i  passport  for  bis  protection. 

The  administration  now  became  seriously  alarmed,  and  issued  a  proda* 
notion,  offering  a  reward  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  for  the  apprehension 
>f  prince  Charles:  who,  on  the  other  hand,  published  a  counter  declaration, 
i  ith  n  similar  proposal  for  the  bead  of  the  elector  of  Hanover.  The  king  was 
rt  this  time  abroad,  but  despatches  were  sent  to  hasten  his  return,  and  he 
iccordingly  landed  about  the  end  of  August  A  requisition  was  next  made 
>f  the  six  thousand  auxiliaries,  which,  according  to  treaty,  the  Dutch  were 
toottd  to  fornish.  Several  British  regiments  were  recalled  from  the  continent ; 
rod  bodies  of  armed  naBOoialium  were  speedily  enrolled  in  London  and  other 

daces. 

At  this  crisis,  sir  Jehu  rope,  the  commander  of  the  Icing's  forces  in  Scotland, 
collected  some  troops,  and  marched  against  the  rebels.  Understanding  that 
hey  had  taken  possession  of  a  strong  pass,  be  altered  his  route,  and  advanced 
n  for  as  Inverness,  thus  leaving  the  capita!  and  all  the  southern  parts  of  the 
wontry  open  to  the  Inuuesiowi  of  the  enemy.  The  Hia^laaders  tank  advaa- 
28.  4o 
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tage.of  this  movement,  and  proceeded  to  Perth,  where 

St  George  was  proclaimed  king,  and  the  public  treasury  i 

The  same  coarse  was  adopted  at  Dundee,  sod  other  places ; 

army  increasing  in  iu  progress  in  nambers  and  confidence. 

persons  of  distinction  who  joined  the  prince  at  this  time,  were 

styled  the  duke  of  Perth,  the  viscount  Strutballao,  lord  Nadrav 

Murray,  and  lord  Elcho.    The  rebels  being  hereby 

though  indifferently  equipped,  crossed  too  Forth, 

Edinburgh,  which,  on  the  16th  of  September,  they  i 

Anticipating  such  a  visit,  the  council  had  previously 

banks,  and  other  publio  offices,  into  the  castle ;  but  no  other  step 

to  counteract  the  enemy,  and  it  was  agreed  to  capitulate  eo  Urn 

that  could  be  procured.    On  the  following  morning,  however,  o 

op  to  one  of  the  gates,  was  suffered  to  enter,  upon  which  a  potty  of 

landers  rushed  in,  and  seised  the  main  guard,  with  the 

belonging  to  the  city.    About  noon  the  whole  rebel  army  arrived  so  loo 

park,  and  the  prince  immediately  took  possession  of  Holyn 

heralds  and  pursuivants  were  then  obliged  to  publish  at  the 

tion,  commission  of  regency,  and  manifesto,  in  the  name  of 

the  Eighth.    In  these  decrees,  the  people  were  promised  the  tree 

the  Protestant  religion,  and  full  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights  sod 

Besides  these,  other  proclamations  were  issued,  oomi 

ants  of  Edinburgh  to*de)iver  up  their  arms;  and  probibitias;  the 

the  Highland  army  from  molesting  the  people  in  any  ataooer 

military  execution.    During  these  movements.  General  Cope 

Inverness  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  embarked  his  troops,  aod  oo 

that  the  Highlanders  entered  Edinburgh,  the  king's  forces 

about  twenty  miles  to  the  eastward. 

Here  Cope  was  joined  by  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  opoo  wl 
of  strength  he  proceeded  slowly  towards  the  capital ;  aod  oo  the  way 
bis  camp  near  Preston -Pans,  having  the  village  of  Tranent  to  his 
the  sea  in  bis  rear.    Prince  Charles  ia  the  mean  time  evinced  amoi 
and,  leaving  his  camp  near  Duddingston,  advanced  to  meet  the  aissfs 
but  though  his  own  force  was  nearly  the  same  in  number,  isj 
far  inferior;  being  a  body  of  ragged  aod  half-armed 
of  whom  had  eicr  seen  the  least  military  service, 
them  either  cavalry  or  artillery.    The  two  armies  came  to  sigh*  of 
other  on  the  20th,  but,  as  it  were  by  mutual  consent,  they  both  lay 
on  their  arms  all  that  night    Early  the  next  morning  the  flirhlaodn 
the  attack,  sword  in  hand,  and  with  such  impetuosity,  that  so  Joss 
minutes  the  royal  troops  were  put  completely  to  the  root.    AH  too 
were  either  killed  or  made  prisoners ;  and  the  baggage,  ordooooe. 
stores,  aod  chest,  fell  also  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  woo 
triumph  to  Edinburgh.    Among  the  slain  in  this  disatroos  bottle,  the  asm 
of  none  was  so  generally  lamented  as  that  of  too  exemplary 
Gardiner,  of  the  dragoons,  who  fell  within  sight  of  his  owo  i 
endeavouring  to  rally  his  regiment,  which  had  receded  at 
of  the  Highlanders. 

Prince  Charles  bore  his  good  fortune  with  great  saodtiialioo,  aod  k« 
followers  conducted  themselves  with  equal  credit    No  ootrogrs 
roitted  upon  the  persons  or  property  of  the  inhabitants ;  aod  oil  loo 
were  immediately  liberated,  after  giving  a  pledge  that  they  would  not 
again  in  arms,  which  parole  was  soon  broken  by  almost  all  of 

The  Pretender,  iostead  of  betraying  any  portioo  of  bigotri 

established  clergy  to  celebrate  the  public  worship  as  useal;  wot, 

best  known  to  themselves,  they  declined  the  indulgence,  except  the 
preacher  in  the  Tron  church,  and  the  ministers  of  the  West  Kirk,  w„ 
continued  to  pray  for  king  George  by  name,  and  to  recommend  loyalty  as  a* 
reigning  family,  without  receiving  any  disturbance. 

While  the  Highlanders  held  the  command  of  the  capital,  they  iilamiil  gear* 
in  all  the  avenues  leading  to  the  castle ;  on  which  general  Goost,  the  Severn** 
dreading  lest  the  garrison  slight  be  straitened  for  ptovisJoos,  tbtooseood  is* 
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a^i  at  rates  with  a  cannonade,  if  the  rebels  continued  to  Interrupt  the  corn- 
mention  between  the  fortress  and  the  city.  Upon  this,  the  magistrates 
>lied  to  the  Pretender,  and  complained  of  the  danger  to  which  the  place 
i  exposed  by  the  measure  the  troops  had  adopted. 

The  prince,  in  his  answer,  expressed  much  concern  "  at  the  barbarity  of  an 
er   for  bringing  distress  upon  the  city,  on  account  of  what  it  was  not. in 

power  to  prevent ;  that  should  he,  out  of  compassion  to  the  inhabitants, 
aovc  his  guard*  from  before  the  castle,  he  might,  with  equal  reason,  be 
[uired  to  abandon  the  town;  that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  would  make 
irisals  on  the  estates  of  those  who  commanded  the  garrison,  and  in  the  end 
e  the  city  ample  remuneration." 

The  deputies  not  being  able  to  obtain  what  they  desired  from  prince 
arles,  then  waited,  with  his  permission,  on  the  governor  of  the  castle,  who 
is  so  far  prevailed  upon  by  their  remonstrances,  as  to  consent  that  the 
-eatened  cannonade  should  be  suspended  for  ten  days.  Notwithstanding 
s,  before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  a  skirmish  between  the  sentinels  and 
me  of  the  garrison  occurred,  in  consequence  of  which  several  pieces  were 
icbarged  from  the  works,  which  did  considerable  damage  to  the  houses,  and 
sanded  some  of  the  people.  All  intercourse,  therefore,  between  the  city  and 
e  castle  was  now  strictly  prohibited,  and  a  severe  cannonade  ensued,  in  con- 
qaence  of  which  many  houses  were  set  on  fire ;  while  the  streets  were  rea- 
red impassable  by  continual  showers  of  cartridge-shot  from  the  field-pieces 
aced  on  the  hill.    The  inhabitants  who  lived  in  that  quarter  were  now  busied 

removing  their  most  valuable  effects,  and  infirm  relatives,  from  the  reach 

danger ;  and  even  many  persons,  who  resided  in  places  where  there  was 
:tle  or  no  hazard,  were  so  panic-struck,  that  they  fled  to  a  remote  distance 
itb  their  property. 

After  the  loss  of  some  lives  by  the  fire  from  the  castle,  the  young  chevalier 
sued  a  proclamation  on,  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  October,  setting  forth  ct  the 
i finite  regret  he  felt  at  the  many  murders  committed  upon  the  inhabitants  by 
ic  commanders  of  the  garrison ;  that  he  might  justly  proceed,  agreeably  to  his 
ireatenings,  to  execute  reprisals  upon  the  estates  of  his  enemies ;  but  that  he 
looght  it  no  disgrace  to  suspend  punishment,  or  alter  a  resolution,  when 
lereby  innocent  lives  could  be  saved ;  therefore  the  blockade  of  the  castle 
as  taken  off,  and  the  threatened  punishment  suspended." 

After  this,  the  cannonade  was  stopped  ;  but  the  people  of  Edinburgh  had 
ow  ample  experience,  that  the  castle,  instead  of  contributing  to  the  security 
f  the  city,  might  become  the  instrument  of  its  destruction,  even  under  the 
ppearance  of  being  its  protector. 

The  temperate  conduct  of  the  prince,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  general 
Juest,  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  population,  that  the  rebel  standard  was 
kaily  joined  by  volunteers  both  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  who  were 
brraed  into  a  distinct  regiment.  Charles  Edward  now  proceeded,  in  the  name 
>f  his  father,  to  levy  taxes;  he  also  seized  the  merchandise  in  the  king's  ware- 
louses  at  Leith  and  other  ports ;  while  from  the  city  of  Glasgow  he  exacted 
i  loan  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  to  be  repaid  when  the  throne  of  Scotland 
ihould  be  restored.  By  this  time  large  supplies  of  money,  artillery,  clothing, 
ind  ammunition,  had  arrived  in  single  ships  from  France ;  where  the  cause 
was  now  become  very  popular,  and  a  general  interest  excited  in  favour  of  the 
roung  adventurer. 

In  consequence  of  the  signal  advantages  that  had  attended  his  first  efforts, 
and  his  establishment  in  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  confidently 
believed  abroad  that  the  body  of  the  nation  was  on  his  side,  and  that  there- 
fore the  present  enterprise  could  not  fail  of  being  ultimately  triumphant.  It 
was  also  believed  that  a  numerous  party  in  England  only  waited  for  an 
opportunity  to  declare  themselves;  and  that  the  moment  the  Pretender  should 
have  crossed  the  border,  the  northern  and  midland  counties  would  exhibit  a 
formidable  array  in  opposition  to  the  reigning  family.  The  French  govern- 
ment, however,  though  it  made  a  show  of  supporting  the  cause  of  the  Preten- 
der, in  effect  rendered  it  nugatory,  by  neglecting  to  pour  in  adequate  supplies 
of  men  and  arms.  While  the  prince  was  at  Edinburgh,  the  marquis  de  GuiUes, 
indeed,  bearing  the  character  of  envoy  from  the  court  of  France,  came  Of  er, 
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accompanied  by  several  omcers ;  bet  instead  of 
near  as  possible  to  tbe  metropolis,  they  disembarked  at 
could  be  of  little  service,  except  in  farthering  tbe 
Highlanders.    At  this  juncture  the  Pretender  wss  joined  by  tbe 
marnook,  and  the  lords  Balmerino,  Ogilvie,  and  Prtsngo, 
Fraser,  lord  Lovat,  who  had  acquired  bo  much  notoriety 
union  iy  his  intrigues,  secretly  fomented  the  rebellion, 
the  mask  of  loyalty  to  tbe  existing  government. 
At  length  the  torpidity  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  among;  tbe 

Eirt  of  the  people,  gave  way  to  a  better  spirit,  and  several  char 
ighlands  began  to  exert  themselves  in  defence  of  tbeir  sine; 
The  duke  of  Argyle  took  the  lead  in  arming  his  vassals ;  twelve 
were  raised  by  the  earl  of  Sutherland ;  the  lord  Rne 
mustering  bis  followers;  the  Grants  and  Monroes  appeared 
same  cause;  and  though  the  Macdoaalds  were  divided,  sir 
dared  for  king  George ;  as  did  tbe  laird  of  Macleod,  who  sent 
sand  resolute  islanders  from  Skye  to  tbe  royal  standard.     Bat 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  loyalty  and  energy, 
few  equalled  tbe  honourable  Duncan  Forbes,  president  of  tbe 
justice  at  Edinburgh. 

As  bis  house  was  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Highlands,  be 
opportunities  for  observing  every  thing  that  passed ;  and  ha  viae; 
own  determination  to  support  the  government,  be  immediately  pat  bis 
into  a  state  of  defence,  by  planting  some  gnns  in  proper  places.  Tsss  are 
caution  was  of  service,  for  one  night  a  party  came  down  to  fan  seat  at 
Culloden  with  a  design  to  pillage ;  but  before  they  coald  carry  their  abject 
into  execution,  the  domestics,  who  were  on  the  alert,  Ired  ananas;  than  esth 
such  effect,  that  they  were  glad  to  decamp,  leaving  same  dead 
behind  them.  At  this  time,  sir  Alexander  Macdoaald,  of  Slate, 
a  visit,  and  it  was  owing  to  tbe  arguments  of  tbe  preaideat  that 
was  dissuaded  from  joining  in  tbe  rebellion.  This  preaideat  also 
bot  unsuccessfully,  to  save  bis  neighbour,  lord  Lovat,  from  rashing  iaaa  a  stair 
of  self-destruction.  The  magistrate  bad  too  much  penetration  to  be  dmm^ 
by  the  artful  professions  of  this  crafty  nobleman,  and  gathering  from  tbe  baats 
which  fell  in  discourse  among  the  elan,  that  the  old  chief,  notvritnstsmesnr  *» 
affected  loyalty,  had  either  entered  into  an  engagement  with  tne  Presaanrr. 
or  was  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  be  frankly  warned  nam  af  aw 
folly  and  danger.  Lovat  manifested  surprise,  bordering  on 
at  the  suspicion  entertained  of  him,  and  he  called  the  pretender  *a 
madness ;  hot  every  day  served  to  shew  that  tbe  judgment  which  tne 
bad  formed  of  tbe  dissimulating  chief  was  perfectly  correct ;  and 
conduct  was  no  longer  equivocal,  tbe  judge  wrote  him  an  expostoJatery  IrOcr 
reproaching  him  in  the  strongest  terms  for  his  duplicity  and  ins^atJanec  it 
tbe  government,  telling  bim  at  the  same  time,  that  bis  machinations 
discovered,  and  would  be  bis  ruin.  Lovat,  however,  still  appeared 
to  be  considered  a  true  subject,  and  threw  all  tbe  blame  apon 
and  stiff-necked  son,  as  be  called  him,  and  said  that  be  acted  contrary  t»  au 
advice.  Young  Fraser,  upon  bearing  what  hia  rather  bad  wrote  af  ban*  ea- 
claimed,  "  Good  God !  how  ia  this !  accuse  me  behind  my  back,  aad  enl  aw 
stiff-necked  and  disobedient !  Ill  go  immediately,  and  let  tbe  pice  las  at  kave 
the  whole  troth,  and  that  it  is  the  lord  Lovat  who  has  forced  sae  to  ehet  1 
have  done."  Tbe  father,  upon  this,  laboured  hard  to  make  peace,  aad  ear- 
ceeded  by  flattering  tbe  vanity  of  tbe  heir  with  an  assurance  that  be  bad 
secured  him,  from  the  chevalier  d'  8t.  George,  a  patent  for  tbe  title  af  dost 
of  Fraser,  and  tbe  lieutenant-generalship  of  tbe  Highlands.  This  bad  m 
effect,  and  the  young  man,  allured  by  the  glittering  prospect  of  empty  hasten 
made  no  further  opposition,  bot  sent  off  his  followers  In  companies  to  Prrtk 
leaving  the  old  lord  at  home,  where  be  was  soon  after  seined  by  tbe  earl  af  I 
and  the  president.  Besides  this  service,  Danean  Forbes  procured  © 
sions  for  raising  twenty  independent  companies;  and  tbroagb  tne 
eventful  crisis,  he  dinplayed,  at  great  personal  risk,  and  to  the  manifest  __ . 
of  Us  fortune,  tbe  taost  ardent  aba!  for  tbe  royal  caoee.    By  bat  desanfc} 
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lersaaslona,  and  the  iafioeace  of  Us  character,  he  succeeded  In  keeping  bo  lees 
ban  ten  thousand  Highlanders  from  joining  the  standard  of  rebellion;  and  to 
bis  defection  was  mainly  to  ho  attributed  the  total  failore  of  the  expedition. 
Jar  his  services  did  not  stop  here,  for  besides  restraining  several  bands  front 
roinf  over  to  the  enemy,  he  induced  others,  who  were  in  a  state  of  hesitancy 
i.4  to  the  side  they  should  choose,  to  take  op  arms  In  defence  of  the  constitution  as 
>y  law  established.  Another  person  of  weight  and  distinction,  who  evinced  his 
oyalty  by  bis  actions  at  this  critical  period,  was  the  earl  of  Loudon.  Soon 
ifter  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  this  nobleman  hastened  to  Inverness, 
■here  he  completed  his  regiment  of  Highlanders,  marshalled  and  disciplined 
be  loyal  elans,  and  by  his  activity  kept  the  disaffected  in  awe. 

By  these  means,  the  young  adventurer  found  bis  situation  very  embar- 
Jtssing;  while  the  English  government,  being  roused  from  its  apathy,  began  at 
rogtb  to  call  the  resources  of  the  country  into  action. 

After  the  disgraceful  affair  at  Prestonpans,  the  foreign  troops  from  Holland, 
ind  three  battalions  of  British  guards,  with  seven  regiments  of  infantry,  from 
'"landers,  were  marched  to  the  north  nnder  the  command  of  general  Wade, 
•ho  was  ordered  to  establish  his  head-quarters  at  Newcastle. 

The  two  houses  of  parliament  having  assembled  on  the  16th  of  October,  the 
J dk  addressed  them  in  person,  and  reqoested  their  aid  for  the  suppression 
»f  the  rebellion  which  had  broken  out  in  Scotland.  This  was  promised  with 
Teat  cordiality  and  unanimity,  both  by  the  lords  and  commons ;  and  the 
leclaratioa  was  instantly  followed  up  by  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  habeas  corpus, 
o  consequence  of  which  several  persons  were  apprehended  on  suspicion  of 
reasonable  practices.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  now  arrived  from  the  COB* 
inert t,  bringing  over  with  him  some  additional  troops  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
» ho  had  been  employed  in  the  Netherlands.  The  train  bands  of  London  were 
ilfo  mustered ;  the  county  regiments  were  completed ;  and  to  prevent  a  descent 
m  the  southern  coast  of  the  kingdom,  a  squadron  of  ships,  under  the  com* 
naod  of  admiral  Vernon,  was  stationed  in  the  Downs.  This  last  measure 
ras  attended  with  important  effects,  in  the  capture  of  a  number  of  vessels 
ooveying  officers,  soldiers,  and  military  stores  to  the  Pretender  in  Scotland. 

Although  matters  were  now  drawing  to  a  serious  crisis,  Charles  Bd  ward  did 
tot  want  for  courage  to  meet  the  difficulties  by  which  ho  was  surrounded, 
Iwire  that  he  had  alreadv  lingered  too  long  In  the  northern  capital,  and 
inding  little  chance  of  being  adequately  supported  there,  be  resolved  to  try 
iU  fortune  in  England,  where  he  was  assured  that  his  friends  were  both 
ramerous  and  sealous.  Having,  therefore,  collected  about  Ive  thousand 
Den,  he  passed  the  western  border  on  the  sixth  of  November,  and  imme. 
liately  proceeded  to  invest  Carlisle,  which  surrendered  in  less  than  three 
lays,  the  keys  being  delivered  to  the  prince  at  Brampton,  by  the  mayor  and 
orporation,  on  their  knees.  In  addition  to  the  pleasure  derived  from  this 
nnquest,  the  Pretender  was  gratified  at  finding  in  the  city  a  large  quantity  of 
inns,  ammunition,  and  other  military  stores,  which  had  been  deposited  there 
or  the  use  of  the  king's  troops.  Having  secured  what  was  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  him  in  his  present  circumstances,  the  young  adventurer  caused 
(is  father  to  be  publicly  proclaimed  by  the  magistrates,  king  of  Great  Britain, 
'bile  he  assumed  to  himself  the  title  of  prince  regent. 

General  Wade,  on  hearing  that  the  Highlanders  had  approached  the  borders 
rith  the  intention  of  penetrating  into  England,  broke  up  immediately  from 
Newcastle,  and  though  the  roads  were  covered  so  thick  with  snow  as  to  bo 
rimost  impassable,  he  advanced  as  far  as  Hexham,  hot  on  receiving  the  in~ 
bnnatjon  that  Carlisle  was  already  in  possession  of  the  rebels,  be  retraced  his 
'tops  to  his  former  quarters,  there  to  wait  for  further  orders  and  reinforcements. 
ta  the  mean  time,  great  exertions  were  making  throughout  the  central  parts  of 
fa  kingdom  to  raise  regiments  for  the  national  defence;  particularly  la 
Staffordshire  and  Yorkshire.  The  formidable  opposition  thus  presented, 
towever,  had  not  the  effect  of  damping  the  ardour  of  Charles  Edward,  who 
teemed  to  think,  that  the  fate  of  his  family  depended  on  the  promptitude  of 
ris  resolution  and  the  vigour  of  bis  operations.  Thus  inspirited,  and  encou 
[**ed  also  by  the  promise  that  a  powerful  diversion  would  be  made  in  his 
"oar  in  the  landing  of  a  considerable  army  from  Fraaee,  he  detarmiBsd  as 
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proceed,  being  still  emboldened  with  the  expectation 

ia  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  by  numbers  of  partisans. 

email  garrison  in  Carlisle,  he  moved  to  Penrith,  marcnias: 

the  head  of  his  troops,  in  the  Highland  dress ;  and  then  eoatii 

through  Lancaster  and  Preston  without  meeting  with  the  least 

the  20th  of  November  he  reached  Manchester,  where  his  arrival 

general  illuminations,  and  other  marks  of  publie  rejoicing.    Here  as 

head-quarters  ;  and  the  house  in  which  be  resided  dories;  has  stay, 

from  that  circumstance  the  dignified  name  of  the  Palace,  by  w{ ' 

Hon,  though  now  an  inn,  it  is  still  distinguished.    While  here,  be 

hy  about  two  hundred  persons,  most  of  them  respectably 

were  formed  into  a  corps,  called  the  Manchester  regiment,  wader  n 

mand  of  colonel  Townley,  a  Catholic  gentleman,  of  aa  ancient  fsmnly 

neighbourhood.    There  is  a  tradition  still  current  in  the  town,  vast  ne  PW 

tender  was  immediately  recognised  at  his  entrance  by  a  y< 

having  been  accustomed  to  frequent  her  father's  boose,  to  read  las 

newspapers,  above  twelve  months  before  the  breaking  oat  of  the 

and  that  he  used  to  come  for  that  purpose  once  a  week  from  Towolr*  Hal 

This  story  has  every  appearance  of  credibility,  for  in  no  part  of  the  since** 

had  he  so  many  staunch  supporters  as  at  Manchester;  and  it  is  as*  «rfc 

known  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  both  Bngland  nod  ScoClaaa  aaa> 

various  disguises,  both  before  and  after  this  final  straggle  for  the  tana*  a 

his  ancestors. 

At  this  place,  a  consultation  was  held  by  the  prince  and  his  eaanarst*t< 
friends,  respecting  the  course  to  be  pursued.  The  original .  iateaoaa  of  a* 
adventurer  was  to  make  bis  way  through  Chester  into  Wales,  ia  tat  a—thiu 
parts  of  which  principality  especially,  he  had  numerous  adherents:  hat  u?» 
design  was  frustrated  by  the  breaking  down  of  all  the  bridges  over  atmr 
Mersey.  In  consequence  of  this  a  different  route  was  chosen,  aad  tat  reW  * 
proceeded  to  Stockport,  where  the  prince  forded  the  river  at  the  head  of  *.• 
division,  though  the  water  rose  to  his  middle.  From  tbeaee  they  ■jareari 
to  Macclesfield,  and  next  to  Congleton,  where  they  changed  their  cenm 
again,  and  took  the  road  to  Derby,  which  town  they  entered'  em  the  Spans  .- 
December.  Here  the  chevalier  be  St  George  was  proclaimed  kiag  of  Gm: 
Britain  with  much  pomp ;  and  as  the  rebel  forces  had  aoi 
between  the  king's  troops  and  the  capital,  the  whole  intrrrrniag 
thrown  into  a  state  of  confusion. 

General  Wade  was  still  most  unaccountably  in  the  north,  aad  the  dair  ».' 
Cumberland,  who  commanded  the  main  army,  was  in  the 
Lichfield,  so  that  there  was  nothing  to  impede  the  progress  of  the 
to  London,  from  whenee  tbey  were  now  not  above  one  hundred  asiles 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  had  the  rebel  forces  advanced  wtth  u> 
alacrity  which  marked  their  route  from  the  borders,  the  metropolis  saiga*  a**r 
been  entered  with  ease,  in  which  case  they  would  have  received  a  roasaVriti 
accession  of  strength,  from  the  numbers  of  disaffected  persons  of  al  rant* 
that  aboonded  in  the  city.  To  meet  the  threatened  danger,  orders  were  immni 
tor  the  immediate  formation  of  a  camp  on  Finchley  Common,  where  tar  t.« 
purposed  to  make  a  stand  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  assisted  by  u* 
earl  of  Stair  as  field-marshal  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  ia  Sew-t 
Britain.  Among  other  measures  of  precaution,  a  general  search  was  asade  aftrt 
all  priests  of  the  Romish  persuasion,  and  also  the  nonju  ring  clergy,  both  ef  wawai 
without  any  specific  charge  being  alleged  against  then,  were  coanaitted  *>  pr 
son.  The  militia  of  London  and  Middlesex  were  called  oat,  and  ordered  at  bt 
In  readiness  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice ;  and  double  watches 
at  the  several  gates  and  avenues  of  the  city.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
alarm  were  appointed  in  different  places ;  the  volunteers  were 
associations  were  formed,  of  the  different  professions  and  trades;  aad  o« 
the  managers  of  the  theatres  offered  to  raise  a  body  of  their  dependents  t« 
the  service  of  government  The  churches  and  meetiag*hoases  rasoa».J  * 
with  exhortations  to  loyalty,  and  the  aid  of  the  press  was  called  In,  to  m***'- 
the  people  with  a  hatred  of  Jacobitism  and  Popery.  Notwithstanding  th<% 
professions  and  stimulants,  however,  there  was  every  where  dtsceratbU  t 
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pifit  of  disquietude,  apprehension  and  suspicion  bordering  on  despondency, 
lie  commercial  part  of  the  city  had  little  confidence  either  in  the  vigour  of 
tie  administration,  or  the  loyalty  of  the  people ;  and  besides  the  dread  of  the 
ligbJanders,  whose  very  name  spread  terror  wherever  they  came,  intelligence 
r rived  that  immense  preparations  were  making  in  the  Frenoh  porta,  for  a 
eseent  upon  England.  Amidst  this  distraction  and  alarm,  there  were  many 
'bo,  having  nothing  to  lose,  contemplated  the  passing  events  with  perfect 
idifference ;  while  those,  who  bad  hitherto  secretly  favoured  the  exiled  family, 
lade  no  scrapie  now  of  boldly  expressing  their  hopes  that  another  revolution 
ras  about  to  take  place. 

The  prospect  was  gloomy  in  the  extreme,  when  all  at  once  a  sodden  torn 
clieved  the  despairing  royalists,  and  damped  the  exultation  of  the  disaffected. 
Iharles  Edward  had  been  led  to  believe,  that  the  farther  he  advanced  the 
lore  his  army  would  be  increased  by  the  influx  of  partisans,  who  only 
raited  for  his  personal  appearance,  to  declare  themselves.  In  this,  however, 
e  was  wofully  mistaken,  for  after  leaving  Manchester,  not  a  single  volunteer 
esorted  to  his  standard  ;  nor  did  the  French  make  any  attempt  towards  an 
ivasion.  To  aggravate  bis  troubles,  the  little  army  which  bo  commanded 
egan  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  discontent ;  the  heads  of  some  of  the  clans 
ilked  of  returning  home ;  and  the  rest  were  divided  as  to  the  course  that 
bould  be  adopted.  The  prince  himself,  with  all  the  ardour  of  youthful  en- 
ftusiasm,  urged  an  immediate  advance  to  the  metropolis,  although  assured  that 
a  engagement  must  be  the  result  In  this  proposal  he  was  warmly  seconded 
y  lord  Nairn,  but  the  opinion  of  the  majority  prevailed  for  a  retrograde  move* 
tent,  and  accordingly,  at  an  early  hour  on  the  sixth  of  December,  all  the  rebel 
*rrcs  quitted  Derby,  for  the  north.     Three  days  afterwards  they  arrived  at 

I  anehester,  and  on  the  twelfth  passed  through  Preston,  continuing  their  march 
nh  great  alacrity,  yet  in  perfect  order,  for  Scotland.  Meanwhile  the  duke 
f  Cumberland,  who  lav  encamped  in  Staffordshire,  on  learning  that  the  rebels 
ad  suddenly  retreated,  detached  some  troops  of  dragoons  inpursuit  of  them. 
U  the  same  time,  general  Wade  began  his  march  from  Ferrybridge  into 
Lancashire,  in  order  to  arrest  the  fugitives  in  their  route:  but  finding  that  they 
ad  reached  Wigan,  be  returned  again  to  Newcastle,  and  contented  himself 
kith  sending  some  cavalry,  under  general  Oglethorpe,  to  join  those  which 
ad  been  detached  by  the  duke.  This  united  force  came  up  with  the  rear  of 
he  enemy  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire,  and  a  skirmish  ensued,  la  which  the 
log's  troops  gained  no  advantage.  The  militia  of  Cumberland  aad  West- 
loreland  were  also  raised,  to  harass  tbe  rebels  io  their  march ;  but  being 
Itogetber  an  undisciplined  set  of  rustics,  they  were  unable  to  stand  against 
lie  Highlanders ;  who  pushed  on,  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  occasioned  by 
be  breaking  down  of  bridges,  and  tbe  lighting  up  of  beacons,  until  they  came 
>  Clifton,  near  Penrith,  where  they  were  encountered  by  two  dismounted 
efpment*  of  dragoons,  who  lined  the  hedges,  to  annoy  the  rear  guard  com- 
sanded  by  lord  John  Murray.  The  Highlanders,  of  the  clan  of  Macphersoo, 
d mediately  faced  about,  drew  their  broadswords,  and  attacked  the  dragoons 
iib  such  intrepidity,  that  tbey  soon  fell  into  disorder,  and  fled,  leaving 

everal  killed  and  wounded  behind  them. 

On  the  nineteenth,  the  retiring  army  entered  Carlisle,  where  the  majority 
f  tbe  English  partisans  were  left,  at  their  own  request ;  while  the  prince  and 
is  other  friends  proceeded  across  the  Eden  and  Solwaytioto  Scotland;  bavins; 
ccomplisbed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  gallant  retreats  ever  known 

II  that  period.  What  rendered  this  expedition  an  object  of  particular  ad* 
liratioo,  was  the  forbearance  and  good  order  which  distinguished  the 
figblauders  through  the  whole  line  of  their  long  and  fatiguing  march.  In 
o  instance  were  tbey  known  to  be  gailty  of  any  outrage  or  plunder;  and 
sough  the  weather  was  excessively  cold,  the  roads  heavy,  and  little  food  to 
e  got,  they  bore  their  privations  with  fortitude,  lost  few  of  their  own- 
er, and  carried  off  their  field-pieces  in  the  sight  of  their  pursuers. 

On  tbe  twenty-first  of  December  tbe  duke  laid  siege  to  Carlisle,  which 
urrendered,  by  a  capitulation,  within  ten  days:  notwithstanding  abich,  all 
be  pnsoners  were  treated  as  criminals,  and  sent  off  in  irons  to  different  jails, 
boo  to  wait  the  resolution  of  a  vindictive  government 


Meanwhile  prince  Charles  proceeded  by  the  way  of 
where  ho  levied  additional  contributions,  by  waj 
the  citizens  had  shewn  in  railing  a  regiment  to  support  the  kin*  mad  < 
After  continuing  some  days  at  Glasgow,  tho  Pretender  ad< 
ling,  where  be  was  joined  by  some  forces  which  bad  boos 
fence,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  lord  Lewis  Gordon,  I 
of  Gordon,  and  Joed  Drammond,  brother  to  the  dote  of 
nobleman  had  arrived  in  the  month  of  November,  bearing 
general,  and  accompanied  by  a  considerable  body  of  Fn 
volunteers.    Soon  after  bis  landing,  he  fixed  his  benT 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Cromarty  and  other 
respective  clans,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  men. 
nished  with  a  seasonable  supply  of  money  from  Spain ; 
to  carry  on  active  operations,  and  to  get  possession,  of 
Dowocastle,  and  Montrose,  where  they  seined  a  king's 
of  which  served  to  fortify  the  barboer. 

While  the  cause  of  the  rebellion  was  thus  gaining 
the  earl  of  London  remained  at  Inverness,  froi 
occasionally  to  forts  Augustus  and  William.    He  also 
Lovat  under  arrest;  but  the  crafty  old  nobleman  was 
dexterity  of  his  followers,  who  now  engaged 
the  service  to  which  their  principal  was  attached,    tailing 
the  interest  of  the  Pretender  gained  a  further  advantage  by  the 
laird  of  Macleod  and  Mr.  Monro  of  Culoairn,  who  nasi  ~ 
Loudon  from  Inverness  into  Aberdeenshire,  where  they  were 
routed  by  lord  Lewis  Gordon.    Thus  the  affairs  of  Cbartee  Edward 
assume  a  more  animating  appearance ;  and,  in  conseooi 
raged  to  invest  the  castle  of  Stirling;  which,  however, 
etand  against  all  his  efforts,  as  well  as  those  of  lord  John 

To  secure  this  fortress,  though  vigorously  defended  by 
large  force  was  collected  at  Edinburgh,  and  sent  off  under  the 
general  Hawley,  who  advanced  to  Linlithgow  on  the  13th  of  Jaamary. 

The  day  following,  Hawley  marshalled  bis  army  in  great 
while  the  rebels  were  encamped  at  Torwood,  near  the 
aockbura.  At  this  time,  the  reverend  Mr.  Bonnet,  the 
of  Polmont,  who  through  the  rebellion  distinguished  himself  very  nanabb*  a* 
activity  in  the  cause  of  government,  observing  that  general  Hawlry 
to  treat  the  Highlanders  with  contempt,  took  the  liberty  ef  '—rmft 
him  upon  bis  imprudence  in  despising  an  enemy.  Hawley,  who 
np  with  a  high  conceit  of  his  talents,  and  mortally  bated 
denominations,  was  offended,  and  replied  that  such  a  naked 
never  dare  to  attack  his  veterans,  who  bad  stood  the  brent 
••  You  are  unite  mistaken,  general,*'  said  the  parson,  M  that  rabble,  na  vwa  ral 
them,  will  dare  to  attack  yonr  veterans,  or  any  veterans  in  Basoniu  fWv  w» 
brave  even  to  rashness,  and  are  besides  engaged  in  a  canoe  In 
have  no  alternative  but  to  conquer  or  die;  and,  therefore,  am 
against  them  ought  to  be  neglected." 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  obstinacy  of  the  general  oonlinned  li 
even  when  repeatedly  Informed  that  the  Highlanders  were  in  aaesiesu  br 
would  not  believe  that  they  bad  any  other  intention  than  thai  of 
for,  as  to  an  onset,  he  still  treated  the  very  idea  of  seen 
ridiculous. 

At  length,  perceiving  that  the  rabble,  as  be  stvled  them, 
sion  of  a  rising  ground  to  the  sooth  of  Falkirk,  be  waa 
hostile  intention,  on  which  be  ordered  his  cavalry  to  advance,  and  eVivw  oW 
from  the  eminence ;  while  the  infantry  drew  op  in  the  plain  in  order  ei 
Scarcely,  however,  were  these  directions  given,  when  the  Highlanders 

their  fire,  and  with  so  good  an  aim,  that  the  dragoons  fcH  back  in  el 

noon  the  foot,  who  were,  at  the  same  time,  annoyed  by  the  wind  end  raia 
which  beat  in  their  faces  and  damaged  their  ammunition.  Sonne  of  thr 
cavalry  rallied,  and,  with  part  of  the  infantry,  advanced  again  to  the  enarc* . 
when  prince  Charles  came  np,  waving  bis  bonnet,  at  the  hand  of  inn 
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ind,  with  the  Cameron*,  Stuarts,  tad  the  Irish  under  lord  John  Drommood. 
untiled  the  dragoons  so  furiously,  that  they  fled  again,  together  with  the 
ofantry.  The  boasted  veterans  of  Footenoy,  however,  previous  to  their 
light,  set  Are  to  their  camp,  and  then  abandoned  Falkirk*  leaving  all  their 
>aggagc  and  artillery  behind  them.  The  Highlanders,  in  the  pursuit,  pressed 
he  king's  troops  so  vigorously,  that  had  not  general  Hoske  and  brigadier 
2hoJeaondely  snoeeeded  in  rallying  some  of  the  regiments,  and  made  a  stand 
votch  favoured  the  retreat  of  the  rest,  very  few  would  have  escaped  to 
Sdinborgh. 

Id  this  disastrous  oonfiot,  the  king's  service  was  deprived  of  sir  Robert 
ktouro,  lord  Whitney,  and  several  other  officers  of  distinction ;  besides  a 
:ooaiderable  number  of  private  men,  with  all  their  stores  and  ordnance. 

Thus  general  Hawley,  who  bad  vaunted  that  with  two  regiments  of  dra- 
poons  be  would  sweep  the  kingdom,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  of  all  the  rebel 
orcee,  was  shamefully  defeated  by  a  small  number  of  Highlanders,  who  were 
ndifferently  equipped,  and  wholly  destitute  of  cavalry  and  artillery.  But 
howghthecondoot  of  this  oommander  produced  a  general  com  plaint  throughout 
he  nation,  nothing  more  was  done  than  to  remove  him  from  a  situation  in 
thieh  he  had  acted  so  unworthily ;  and  to  his  death,  which  happened  about 
oorteen  years  afterwards,  he  enjoyed  all  the  honours  of  hie  profession,  abuo- 
iance  of  riches,  and  the  full  confidence  of  the  sovereign. 

On  the  defeat  of  Hawley,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  took  the  command  of  the 
orces  io  North  Britain ;  where,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  fourteen  hattn* 
ions  of  infantry,  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  and  twelve  hundred  loyal  High- 
anders,  he  proceeded  from  Edinburgh  towards  Linlithgow,  on  the  last  day 
>f  January.  This  movement  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  rebels,  that  they 
astnntly  broke  up  from  before  Stirling,  and  crossed  the  Forth  with  great 
weeipitation.  Charles  Edward,  finding  it  difficult  to  support  his  troops  in  an 
•xaausted  country,  thought  it  most  prudent  to  retire  by  Badenoch  towards 
Inverness,  which  place  the  earl  of  Loudon  relinquished  at  bis  approach.  The 
-ends,  in  consequence,  took  up  tbeir  quarters  here,  and  shortly  after  suc- 
ceeded in  the  reduction  of  Fort  Augustus.  But  these  advantages  were  of 
noinontwy  duration ;  for  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  being  now  joined  by  a 
itrout,  body  of  Hessians,  was  enabled,  after  putting  Stirling  and  Perth  into  a 
itnte  of  complete  security,  to  concentrate  the  rest  of  his  forces,  and  march 
tgaiost  the  enemy.  He  accordingly  advanced  to  Aberdeen,  whore  several 
wrsoos  of  distinction  came  to  bis  assistance,  with  their  dependants,  and 
ismoog  the  rest  the  duke  of  Gordon,  though  some  of  the  nearest  relatives  of 
lis  grace  were  in  the  hostile  ranks. 

While  the  duke  of  Cumberland  lay  at  Aberdeen,  the  rebels  attacked,  at 
Keith,  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  known  by  the  name  of  Kingnorn's  light  horse, 
ind  a  party  of  the  Argyloshire  Highlanders,  all  of  whom  were  either  slain  or 
nade  prisoners.  Some  other  divisions  were  also  out  off  in  the  sasse  manner ; 
ind  these  advantages  induced  lord  George  Murray,  another  sealous  partisan 
>f  the  prince,  to  invest  the  castle  of  Blair,  where,  however,  he  met  with  such 
i  resistance  that  be  was  obliged  to  retreat. 

Charles  Edward,  being  fired  of  this  desultory  warfare,  ordered  all  his 
orces  to  he  collected,  in  order  to  encounter  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  Abcr- 
Icon ;  hut  this  design  being  opposed  by  the  clans,  it  was  resolved  to  reduce 
fort  William  before  an  attack  was  made  on  the  king's  army.  Though  the 
whels  failed  in  this  enterprise,  they  succeeded  in  defeating  the  earl  of  Loudon 
it  Dornoch  in  Sutherland ;  and  that  nobleman,  after  losing  several  meo,  was 
>bHged  to  take  refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Skye. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Pretender  experienced  a  loss  hi  the  capture  of  a 
iloop  of  war,  coming  from  France  with  money  and  arms  for  his  service  >  and 
ibout  the  same  time,  the  earl  of  Cromarty  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  militia 
>f  Sutherland. 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  broke  up  from  Aberdeen ; 
ind  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month  crossed  the  river  Spey  in  the  tee  of  the 
Niemy,  who  made  no  attempt  to  dispute  the  passage,  though  in  oonsidorable 
brcc,  and  the  stream  scarcely  fordahle.  Instead,  however,  of  opposing  the 
royal  army  at  the  oary  psaoe  where  it  oeuM  ho  done  with  any  chance  a 
3*  4* 
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success,  the  Pretender  retired  to  Cullodea.  which  was  Ike  worst  saw*  is  a* 
whole  country,  that  could  have  been  selected  for  a  battle, 
.stances.    In  the  mean  time,  the  dnke  advanced  to  Nairn* 
halted,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  rebels,  from  whom  he  waj 
aboat  nine  miles. 

Prince  Charles,  having  formed  the  design  of  attacking  the 
marched  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night  of  the  fifteenth,  for  that 
so  many  impediments  occurred  in  the  progress,  that  all 
obliged  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  take  up  their  former  posttioo, 
disquieted.    While  endeavouring  to  seek  repose,  after  a  fruitless 
some  toil,  the  Highlanders  were  roused  from  slumber  by  the 
royal  army  was  advancing.    This  was  actually  the  ease ;  sac. 
morning  of  the  sixteenth,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  broke  up  his 
and  hastened  against  the  rebels ;  who  were,  however,  so  tar 
reception,  as  to  be  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  to  the  nnmber  of  sear 
men,  in  thirteen  divisions,  flanked  with  some  pieces  of  nrtiiery. 

The  royal  army,  which  was  far  stronger,  and  much  snort 
respect,  than  that  of  their  antagonists ;  advanced  in  three 
and  about  noon  began  a  heavy  and  galling  cannonade,  thai 
execution.    The  Highlanders,  not  used  to  this  mode  of 
doned  their  ordnance,  and  rushed  oa  to  close  combat,  with  a 
lotion  to  conquer  or  perish.  The  pressure  of  this  column 
regiment,  with  which  it  came  into  contact,  gave  way,  and  the 
have  been  thrown  into  disorder,  had  not  two  battalions 
rear,  to  its  support,  and  ebeeked  the  assailants.    At  the 
Hawley,  with  the  dragoons,  and  the  Argyle  militia,  by 
wall,  fell  furiously  upon  the  right  fiank  of  the  rebels,  and 
retreat  in  confusion.  The  French  on  the  left,  after  firing 
towards  Inverness,  where  they  capitulated,  and  became 
One  body  of  Highlanders  ooitted  the  field  in  good  order'  with 
playing,  and  their  colours  displayed ;  bot  the  rest  were 
The  prince  would  stiU  have  made  a  stand;  bat  the 
eeiving  that  the  battle  was  entirely  lost,  and  that  the 
compelled  him  to  hasten  from  the  scene  of  carnage.    Taws,  ia 
half  an  boor,  the  hopes  of  the  Stuart  line  were  extingoiahed  ; 
families,  for  their  attachment  to  that  unfortunate  bonne, 
rain.     Twelve  hundred  of  the  rebels  wore  killed  or  worn 
who  came  ont  of  curiosity  to  see  the  action,  were  wantonly  bat 
king's  troops,  who  tarnished  the  glory  they  bad  aeooirecl.  by 
would  have  disgraced  a  horde  of  savages.    Not  satisfied 
in  the  battle,  they  ranged  in  all  directions,  to  find  and  mat 
fugitives;  sparing  neither  the  aged  nor  the  maimed,  bat  in 
slaughtering  every  Highlander  that  fell  in  their  way.    Amoas; 
were  the  earl  of  Kilmarnock  and  lord  Balmeriao;  which  last 
rousiy  given  np  by  a  eonntry  gentleman,  with  whom  he  had 
These  two  noblemen,  with  the  earl  of  Cromarty,  and  his  son  lac 
lend,  were  sent  off  by  sea  to  London ;  whither  also  were  noon  after 
marquis  of  Tullibardiue,  the  earl  of  Traquair,  and  a  brother  of  taw 
more.  John  Murray,  the  secretary  to  the  Pretender,  escaped  from 
at  length  he  was  apprehended,  end  committed  to  Edinburgh 
had  for  bis  fellow  prisoner  the  eldest  eon  of  lord  Lovat ;  the  aid 
himself  being  sent  op  to  London,  to  await  the  decision  of  the  gov 

In  June,  an  aet  of  attainder  was  passed  against  the  principal 
had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion ;  and,  by  virtue  of  tluae« 
etatute,  courts  of  extraordinary  commission  were  instituted  an 
sf  the  kingdom,  for  the  trial  ef  the  prisoners. 

In  oomplete  violation  of  the  constitution,  the  natives  of 
removed  from  that  eountry  into  Borland,  and  there  indicted  by 
law  to  which  they  were  strangers.     The  spirit  of  vengeance,  which 
the  barbarities  that  were  committed  by  the  army  in  the  beat  of 
eaagbt  by  the  civil  authorities  in  cold  blood;  for  at  no  period 
aistory  were  so  many  executions  known,  under  soon   ~ 
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»  little  necessity.  Seventeen  persons  were  bang  upon  Kensington  Common, 
n  tbe  county  of  Surrey »  where  bo  overt  set  of  treason  bad  been  perpetrated ; 
lioe  were  pot  to  death  fa  a  shocking  roaooer  at  Carlisle ;  six  suffered  at  Bramp- 
on ;  ae?en  at  Peoritb;  and  eleven  at  York,  of  whom  several  wore  gentlemen, 
tf  ambers  were  executed  in  other  towns  of  England,  and  about  one  hundred 
ad  forty  in  Scotland.  In  these  mm  proceedings,  and  by  virtue  of  a  law 
'fiaetod  on  purpose,  the  grand  jury  of  Surrey  found  bills  of  indictment  against 
ho  earls  of  Kilmarnock  and  Cromarty,  and  lord  Balmerino.  These  noble* 
aen  were  accordingly  pot  on  their  trials  before  the  peers,  in  Westaiioster- 
«llv  and  found  guilty ;  hut  Cromarty  saved  his  life  by  interest.  The  other 
wo  lords  were  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  in  the  month  of  August;  Kilmarnock 
Hani festing  oontrition  for  his  offence,  and  Balmerino  glorying  in  the  cause 
or  which  ho  suffered.  But  the  fate  of  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  tbe  titular  earl  of  Der- 
reutwater,  waa  particularly  hard.  He  had  not  been  in  England  for  thirty 
ears,  nor  was  be  any  otherwise  engaged  in  the  present  rebellioo,  than  by 
eins;  captured  on  board  a  French  vessel.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  was 
rraigued  on  the  sentence  passed  against  him  in  the  year  1716,  aod  though 
e  produced  a  commission  from  the  crown  of  France,  be  was  adjudged  to 
eat*,  which  he  endured  with  fortitude,  on  Tower-hill,  in  tbe  eighth  of  Do- 
ember. 

The  old  lord  Lovat,  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  was  the  next  prisoner,  of  noble 
ink,  who  was  brought  to  trial.  He  was  impeached  by  the  house  of  commons ; 
nd  being  found  guilty,  suffered  decapitation  with  a  spirit  that  would  have' 
ooe  him  honour,  bad  his  life  and  conduct  been  more  consistent  wiib  the  rules 
f  morality.  While  the  English  prisons  were  crowded  with  oaptif  es,  and 
io  scaffolds  were  streaming  with  blood ;  the  coke  of  Cumberland,  and  his 
ictorioos  hands,  ranged  the  Highlaods  in  search  of  those  who  had  been 
wtuoate  enough  to  effect  their  escape.  His  royal  highness  superintended 
II  the  visitations  in  person,  so  that  the  calamities  which  oppressed  the  country 
>old  not  have  passed  without  his  knowledge  or  consent  In  fact,  the  duke 
soed  peremptory  orders,  to  be  read  from  the  pulpits,  commanding  all  persons 
i  possession  of  arms,  to  deliver  them  up,  under  pain  of  military  execution. 
t  the  same  time  the  sheriffs  and  other  officers  were  enjoined  to  make 
net  search  after  all  persons  who  had  been  in  the  rebellioo ;  and  to  imprison 
mmo  who  were  accused  of  having  harboured  or  relieved  any  of  the  unhappy 
gitiies. 

So  bent  indeed  was  the  triumphant  party  upon  exterminating  the  miserable 
»of»le,  that  oven  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  wero  required  to  gif  e  ioforuia- 
>o  opoo  oath  to  the  officers,  of  the  lurking  places  or  the  rebels.  Thus,  the 
>rv  extension  of  christian  charity  was  made  criminal ;  and  they  who  by 
rtue  of  their  calling  were  honnd  to  exercise  hospitality  and  compassion, 
eve  sternly  required  to  torn  spies  and  informers. 

The  duke  having  marched  to  Fort  Augustus,  sent  out  detached  parties  all 
rough  the  Highlands,  in  pursuit  of  tbe  rebels.    Numbers  of  persons  were, 

emtseqoence,  hung  up  aitnout  any  trial,  or  tbe  least  proof  being  adduced 
at  they  had  been  at  all  enraged  in  tbe  late  insurrection.  The  houses  of  the 
iefs,  after  being  plundered,  were  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  in  some  districts 
cry  village  and  hot  became  a  prey  to  the  flames ;  all  the  cattle  were  driven 
ray  ;  the  women  were  brutally  violated,  and  then  with  their  naked  ohildren 
\  to  perish  on  the  barren  heaths.  In  some  instances,  whole  families  wero 
stroyed ;  and,  for  the  space  of  forty  or  fifty  miles,  nothing  could  be  seen 
t  smoking  rains,  putrifying  corpses,  and  desolation. 
Daring  these  horrors,  Charles  Edward  had  his  share  of  suffering ;  but 
>ogh  the  most  aetif  e  exertions  were  made  for  his  apprehension,  to  which 
9  offer  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  by  the  government  was  a  sufficient  allure- 
tot,  he  escaped  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies. 

The  narrative  of  the  prince's  deliverance  is  $o  remarkable  and  romantic, 
it  we  shall  readily  be  excused  for  entering  into  a  minute  detail  of  the 
rticolars. 
Do  leaving  the  field  of  Culloden,  the  onfortnnate  adventurer  was  conveyed 

what  is  cafied  .be  Long  Island,  where  he  lay  lor  setae  time  concealed. 
it  intelligence  having  been  obtained  a  here  he  was,  aod  a  nambcr  of  troops 
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being  on  the  alert  to  take  bim,  it  was  necessary  far  him  to 

without  delay.    In  this  be  was  assisted  by  Miss  Flora 

mother  bad  married  the  second  time,  and  resided  in  the  Isle  of  Skja 

the  magnanimity  of  a  heroine,  though  her  stepfather  was  ha  the  hang's 

she  undertook  to  accompany  the  prinoe  in  an  open  boot  to  Stye ; 

taking  care  to  disguise  him  in  woman's  apparel,  thai  he  saiga* 

female  attendant    They  got  safe  to  the  place  of  destination^ 

shots  were  fired  from  the  cruisers  to  bring  them  to ;  and  I 

the  seat  of  sir  Alexander  Macdonaid.    The  laird  himself 

duke  of  Cumberland,  but  his  lady,  on  being  made  acquainted  with) 

of  her  visitor,  readily  consented  to  shelter  bim  as  far  an  aba 

immediately  proposed  that  he  should  be  conducted  to  Raaay. 

While  Flora  Macdonaid  was  consulting  matters  with  bar 
accomplishment  of  this  scheme,  an  officer  came*  with  a  party  «f 
search  for  the  prince ;  bat  though  he  dined  with  the  ladies.  ~ 
pioion  of  the  part  they  were  acting  to  deceive  him.    After 
horseback,  and  her  supposed  maid,  Betty  Burke,  Mr.  ~~ 
Kingsburgh,  and  a  servant  carrying  some  mien,  set  oat  for  the 
latter  gentleman,  in  another  part  of  tbo  island.    la  paaarns;  a> 
prince  tucked  up  his  clothes  so  high  as  to  discover  his  tartaa 
burgh  mentioned  this  to  him,  with  a  caution ;  and  he  laonais 
careful  for  the  future.    He  was  so ; — for,  in  coming  to  another 
not  pull  op  his  garments  at  all,  by  which  means,  when  be 
water,  his  clothes  were  all  dripping  wet    This  attracted  the 
females,  who  reported  that  they  bad  seen  a  very  awkward  w 
like  a  man  in  disguise;  and  that  this  was  very  probablj  the 
whom  so  much  search  was  making. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  on  the  road  they  met  some  eoaatry 
from  kirk.    These  good  folks  were  naturally  curious  oa  seei 
and  became  very  troublesome  in  their  observations;  till 
"  Oh,  sirs,  cannot  yoa  let  alone  talking  of  worldly  aJairs  oo  the 
have  patience  till  another  day  ?"    This  admonition  bad  the 
the  inquirers  moved  off  to  their  respective  habitations.    Lady 
not  expecting  her  husband,  was  going  to  bed,  when  she  w 
laird  was  come  home,  with  Miss  Macdonaid,  and  a  groat 
who  was  gone  into  the  hall  with  them.    The  lady,  upon  this, 
ance ;  and  after  supper,  took  Flora  aside,  to  bear  the  history  af 
adventures.    When  the  narrative  was  ended,  lady  sUae^berirh 
was  become  of  the  boatmen  that  brought  them  over !    Upon  beii 
they  were  returned,  she  said,  "That  was  wrong,  Flora,  yoa 
them  here  some  time  at  least,  tiH  the  prince  bad  got  further  frees  i 
The  young  lady  replied,  that  she  had  taken  an  oath  of  secrecy 
parting.    "  What  signiies  that,"  observed  lady  nUngsbergb,  - 
torture  will  eaforce  a  confession." 

This  event  happened  exactly  as  the  sagacious  lady  bad 
early  in  the  moraine,  Kingsburgh  told  the  prince  that  he 
which  be  exchanged  bis  dress,  and  again  grasped  the  day 

His  shoes  being  very  bad,  Kingsburgh  provided  hm  with  a 
taking  up  the  old  ones,  said,  "  I  will  faithfully  keep  these  till 
at  St  James's,  when  I  will  Introduce  mttdC  by  snaking  them  at 
you  in  mind  of  your  night's  lodging."    the  prinoe  laughed, 
good  as  your  word."    Kingsburgh  kept  the  shoes  as  loag  an  be  Ktes) 
after  his  death,  a  zealous  Jacobite  gave  twenty  guineas  far  then*. 

Another  instance  of  devoted  attachment  was  manifested  by  lady  _ 
who,  after  the  departure  of  her  guest,  took  the  sheets  la  which  be 
folded  them  up  very  carefully,  and  gave  orders  that  they  should  _. 
be  used,  or  washed ;  and  that  when  she  died,  ber  body  shoald  be  w 
them,  aa  a  winding-sheet  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  in 
religiously  obeyed. 

The  royal  waaderer,  aeeompanied  by  the  faithfal  OHeil 
"era  s  servant,  aew  proceeded  to  Portree,  where  be  nanpil 
•nd  was  joined  by  bis  fair  preserver,  who  had  taken 
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leteetiosj.  The  dimoolty  now  was,  to  procure  a  conveyance  to  the  isle  of 
U*ty,  all  the  boats  on  the  shore  having  been  destroyed,  or  carried  away,  by 
be  military. 

la  this  emergency,  Dr.  Macleod,  brother  to  the  laird  of  Rasay,  though  then 
II  from  a  woond  be  had  received  at  Cullodeo,  went  In  search,  and  having 
oond  n  small  pleasure  boat  on  a  lake,  the  party  succeeded  in  getting  it  across 
i  piece  of  boggy  land,  for  the  space  of  a  mile,  to  the  sea  side. 

After  this,  the  doctor,  and  bis  younger  brother,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
ittle  boy,  rowed  over  to  Rasay,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  another  boat  to 
etch  toe  prince. 

Having  accomplished  this  object,  and  every  thing  being  ready,  the  adven- 
orer  took  a  last  farewell  of  his  lair  protectress  and  Donald  Roy  Maodonald, 
•oc  of  his  most  devoted  followers,  who  was  now  suffering  severely  by  a  wound 
tbicb  be  had  received  in  his  foot 

On  the  arrival  of  the  royal  wanderer  at  Rasay,  July  the  first,  there  was  some 
limcolty  in  procuring  a  lodging,  as  almost  all  the  houses  in  the  island  had 
•ten  destroyed  by  the  soldiers.  Thus  situated,  the  prince  was  glad  to  take 
belter  in  a  temporary  hut,  that  had  been  lately  erected  by  some  shepherds; 
iod  bore  be  rested  two  nights,  on  a  bed  of  heath.  Young  Rasay  being  the 
»oly  person  of  the  company  that  durst  appear  with  safety,  went  to  procure 
wiue  refreshments;  but  though  be  was  amidst  his  own  flocks  and  herds, 
»e  was  obliged  to  catch  a  kid  by  stealth,  and  carry  it  in  bis  plaid  to  the  hot, 
•  here  it  was  dressed,  and  furnished  them  with  a  meal,  which  proved  very 
tcceptable  to  all  the  party. 

While  they  were  in  this  hut,  M'Kenaie  and  M'Friar,  the  two  boatmen,  were 
>laccd  aa  sentinels ;  and  one  day  a  singular  accident  occurred. 

There  was  a  man  wandering  about  the  island  selling  tobacco:  but  as  nobody 
new  him,  he  was  suspected  of  being  a  spy.  M'Kenaie,  on  descrying  him, 
me  running,  and  said  that  this  person  was  approaching.  Upon  this,  the  three 
.entlemen,  young  Rasay,  Dr.  Macleod,  and  Malcolm  Macleod,  held  a  consul- 
ation ;  when  it  was  resolved  that  the  stranger  should  be  put  to  death.  Prince 
'barles,  on  bearing  the  determination,  was  shocked,  and  said,  ••  God  forbid 
bat  we  should  take  away  the  life  of  a  person  who  has  done  us  no  Injury." 
The  gentlemen,  however,  persisted  in  their  resolution,  and  while  they  were 
trguipg  the  point,  Mackenzie,  the  boatman  who  sat  watching  at  the  door,  put 
n  his  bead,  and  said  in  Erse,  "  Well,  well ;  be  must  be  shot.  You  are  the 
ting,  but  we  ate  the  parliament,  and  will  do  what  we  please."  The  prince 
*eing  bis  companions  smile,  asked  what  the  man  had  said,  and  being  told  it 
a  Eoglish,  he  observed,  that  be  was  a  clever  fellow,  and  laughed  loud  and 
irartily  at  the  conceit.  Luckily,  the  unknown  person  did  not  perceive  that 
here  were  people  in  the  hut,  and  so  escaped  the  danger. 

Charles  Edward  now  remarked  to  his  conductors,  that  be  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  remain  long  in  one  place ;  and  that  be  expected  a  French  ship  to 
rame  for  him,  into  Lochbroom,  among  the  Mackeasies.  It  was  therefore  pro- 
)oied  to  carry  him  thither  in  a  boat,  though  the  distance  was  fifteen  leagues : 
>ut  in  the  meaa  time,  young  Rasay  wrote  to  bis  friend,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Apple- 
'rots,  who  in  answer  said,  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  French  vessel. 

poo  this,  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  return  to  Skye,  and  accordingly  the 
tame  party  embarked  in  a  small  boat,  which  could  not  contain  more  than  si* 
»r  seven  persons.  Soon  after,  the  wind  rose  so  very  high,  that  the  crew  were 
or  putting  back ;  but  this  the  young  prince  opposed,  and  cheered  them  np 
•lib  a  song.  About  eleven  at  night  they  landed  at  Soorbreck,  in  Trotternish, 
iad  after  climbing  up  a  steep  rook,  took  skelter  for  the  night  in  a  cowhouse. 
Hie  prince  being  extremely  desirous  to  nave  one  interview  more  with  Donald 
Hoy  Maodonald,  despatched  young  Rasay  in  searoh  of  him ;  but  without 
weocs*.  The  wanderer  upon  this  resolved  to  venture  upon  another  progress, 
ftccomnaaied  only  by  Malcolm  Macleod,  to  whom  be  said,  "  I  deliver  myself 
ip  entirely  to  your  care.  Condoot  me  to  the  laird  of  Maokinnon*s  country." 
Malcolm  objected  that  it  was  a  very  dangerous  undertaking,  when  so  many 
parties  of  soldiers  were  every  where  in  motion.  The  prince  answered, M  There 
is  nothing  now  to  be  done  without  danger."  He  thea  said  that  Malcolm  must 
resonate  tbe  master,  and  be  the  servant;  so  be  took  the  bag  which  contained 
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bis  linen,  and  carried  It  on  his  shoulder;  but  observing  tlmt  his 
was  too  fine  for  bis  supposed  condition,  he  made  an  exc 
paoion.  Malcolm,  though  an  excellent  walker,  foond  himself  omuJsaw  ay  tar 
prince,  who  told  him  that  he  had  been  well  used  to  the  exercise  ha  halt,  asstv* 
he  employed  much  of  his  time  in  pursuit  of  pane.  Bran  now  ho  was  aw  feci 
a  sportsman,  that,  observing  some  partridges,  be  was  fti/ias;  tw  take  a  aha* 
till  Malcolm  cautioned  him  against  it,  by  observing  that  the 
beard  by  the  tenders,  who  were  hovering  on  the  coast. 

When  they  came  within  a  short  distance  of  Maekianoa's 
asked  if  he  would  wish  to  see  the  laird.    ••  No,"  said  be,  *~  by  no 
know  Mackinnon  is  as  honest  a  man  as  any  in  the  world  ;  bat  at 
not  convenient  for  ns  to  meet.1*    Upon  this,  Malcolm  d< 
should  go  to  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  J  oho  Mi 
whence  tbey  might  pass  over  to  the  main  land,  and  procure  t 
Macdonald  of  Soothouse.    In  their  way  to  John  Macki  noon's 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Ross,  who  bad  been  a  private  ia  the 
He  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  on  the  wanderer,  and  having  at 
him,  clapped  Ms  hands  together,  and  said,  ••  Alasl  ia  this  the 

Finding  that  they  were  discovered,  Malcolm  asked,  **  What's  ta  aw 
"  Swear  him  to  secrecy/'  answered  the  prince:  upon  which  MaJeassa aw*  ats 
dirk,  and,  on  the  naked  blade,  made  the  man  take  a  salrsna  earns,  that  *• 
would  say  nothing  of  having  seen  the  wanderer,  till  Ms  « 
public.    Malcolm's  sister,  whose  hoose  tbey  reached  pretty  early  hi 
ing,  asked  him  who  the  person  was  that  he  had  with  htm.     Ha  — 
it  was  one  Lewis  Caw,  of  Crieff;  who,  being  a  fugitive  like  ata 
engaged  him  as  a  servant    "  Poor  man !"  said  she,  M 1  pitv  ham: 
same  time  my  heart  warms  to  a  man  of  his  appearance."    liar 
gone  a  little  way  from  home ;  but  was  expected  every  minute.    Ia 
time,  she  set  down  to  ber  brother  a  plentiful  Highland  hvwahJaat. 
while  the  prince  remained  at  a  distance,  with  his  bonnet  off  as  u 
Malcolm  said,  **  Mr.  Caw,  you  have  as  much  need  of  this  aa  I  ban 
is  enough  for  ns  both,  so  draw  near  and  share  with  me.**    After  t 
came  in  an  old  woman,  who,  according  to  the  ancient  easteaa, 
warm  water  to  wash  Malcolm's  feet.    He  desired  her,  however,  ts> 
feet  of  the  stranger ;  when  with  true  Highland  pride,  she  exesaaaa 
periphrastic  language  of  the  country;  ••  Though  I  wash  y< 
feet,  why  should  I  wash  his  father's  son's  feet?"    At  last,  I 
prevailed  upon  to  perform  the  hospitable  ceremony  without  farther 
As  the  travellers  were  much  fatigued,  they  reposed  for  some  thaw; 
Malcolm  awoke,  he  was  told  that  bis  brother-in-law  was  in  si 
this,  he  sprang  out  to  talk  with  him  before  be  shonld  aee  the 
the  first  salutation,  Malcolm,  pointing  to  the  aea  and  the  ehi|  _ 
•*  What,  John,  if  the  prince  should  be  on  board  one  of  those  veasets  V~  •  G«l 
forbid,"  replied  John.    *•  But  what  if  wa  had  him  here?"  said  Malewssn.    -  I 
wish  we  had,"  answered  John,  M  we  shonld  take  care  of  him.*—-  V»  el  thr* 
John,"  rejoined  Malcolm, "  he  is  ia  your  house."    Upon  thta.  Team    an  m 
ecstasy  of  joy,  was  about  to  ran  in  directly  to  pay  his  obeisance;  hat  atsJmw 
restrained  him,  saying,  **  Now  is  your  time  to  behave  yourself,  and  am  awta-  ; 
that  may  lead  to  a  discovery.''    John  hearkened  to  the  advice,  ssat)  ban-  : 
sent  away  all  his  servants  upon  different  errands,  he  was  iattwdacwd  an  t  • 
guest,  who  desired  Mm  to  get  a  boat  ready  for  his  conveyance  asawwar-- 
ratber  than  go  to  the  laird  of  Maekinnon.    John  went,  bat  soon  n  taismd  m-.  . 
the  information  that  the  chief  and  lady  Maekinnon  wnr  coming  ia  law  la  m  • 
boat    Prince  Charles  was  now  disconcerted,  and  said  to  MsJaoJan,  - 1  »■» 
sorry  for  this,  but  we  must  make  the  best  of  it/*    The  laird  the*  uralkee?  r 
from  the  shore,  and  did  homage  to  the  wanderer;  while  his  lady  w astral  ta  i 
cave,  to  which  tbey  all  repaired,  and  were  entertained  with  ooM  sweat  *•* 
wine.    Malcolm,  being  now  superseded  by  the  chief  mt  the   MaevJaem 
desired  leave  to  return,  which  was  granted ;  and  the  ptiaca  wrote*  m  «a— 
note,  subscribed  James  Thompson,  informing  his  friends  that  he  hw  r 
nway  from  FJkve,  and  thanking  them  for  their  kindness,     He  fa**  m  «—*: 
leave  of  Malcolm,  and  insisted  on  bis  receiving  a  aiher  »lo«4  beeaJe  aant  *  i 
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prioeas,  from  hit  parse :  Malcolm  at  first  begged  to  be  excused,  saying  that 
>e  had  a  few  guineas  at  the  prince's  service;  but  Charles  answered,  "You 
» ill  have  need  of  money ;  I  shall  get  enough,  when  I  como  upon  the  main 
and."  The  laird  of  Maokinnon  then  conveyed  the  prince  to  the  opposite 
joast  of  Knoidart.  Old  Rasay,  to  whom  intelligence  bad  been  sent,  was 
crossing  at  the  same  time  to  Skye ;  bnt  as  they  did  not  know  of  each  other, 
tnd  both  had  the  same  apprehensions,  the  two  boats  kept  aloof. 

After  landing  on  the  Mainland,  the  Wanderer  went  through  many  more  hard- 
ships, and  was  often  in  imminent  danger.  His  pursuers  bad  traeed  him  from 
he  Long  Island  to  Skye  and  Portree ;  but  there  they  lost  scent  of  him,  and 
hen  renewed  their  search  with  fresh  diligence  all  through  the  Highlands. 

So  faithful,  however,  were  the  people  there  of  all  descriptions,  that  neither 
Jireats,  tortures,  nor  the  allurements  of  honours  and  rewards,  could  mako 
hem  guilty  of  treachery  to  their  prince. 

One  of  the  poorest  of  the  Highlanders,  who  had  been  privy  to  the  eonoeal- 
nent  of  the  royal  fugitive,  and  kept  the  important  trust  a  secret,  was 
ifterwards  tried,  convicted,  and  executed,  for  stealing  a  cow  scarcely  worth 
hirty  shillings.  It  is  bnt  just  to  say,  that  the  counsel  for  the  crown  endea- 
roored  to  procure  a  pardon  for  this  man,  but  could  not  prevail. 

At  length,  a  privateer  of  St.  Malo,  hired  by  some  Irish  friends  of  the  prince, 
irrived  in  Loehnannach,  and  on  the  20th  day  of  September  the  unfortunate 
lescendant  of  the  house  of  Stuart  embarked  in  the  habit  which  lie  had  worn 
jver  since  his  departure  from  the  Hebrides.  He  was  accompanied  by  Ca- 
neron  of  Lochiel,  and  his  brother,  with  a  few  other  exiles ;  and  though  the 
channel  swarmed  with  British  cruisers,  the  vessel  got  safe  to  Roseau  near 
tforiaix,  in  Bretagne,  where  Charles  landed  with  his  friends. 

It  is  proper  now  to  mention  some  oirenmstances  respecting  the  persons  who 
were  assisting  in  the  escape  of  the  prinee. 

Soon  after  his  departure  from  Skye,  captain  Ferguson,  of  the  Furnace  sloop 
>f  war,  an  officer  whose  brutality  of  behaviour  rendered  hkn  a  fit  instrument 
or  such  an  employment,  apprehended  Kingsburgh  at  bis  own  house,  and 
tent  him  to  Fort  Angostus,  where  he  was  plundered  of  every  thing,  and  loaded 
rith  irons.  Sir  Bverard  Fawkener,  who  examined  him,  was  mean  enough  to 
say,  that  he  had  missed  a  noble  opportunity 'of  making  himself  and  bis  family 
or  ever.  To  this  the  indignant  chief  nobly  replied,  "  Had  I  gold  and  silver 
piled  heaps  upon  heaps  to  the  height  of  yonder  mountain ;  the  entire  mass 
joold  not  afford  me  half  the  satisfaction  I  find  in  my  own  breast  from  doing 
vhat  I  have  done."  While  he  was  prisoner  at  Fort  Augustus,  an  officer 
same  and  asked  him  if  he  would  know  the  young  Pretender's  head,  on  seeing 
t?  Kingsburgh  answered,  he  should  know  the  head  very  well,  if  it  were  on 
the  shoulders.  The  other  said.  ••  But  what  if  the  head  be  not  on  the  snoot- 
ier*, do  you  think  yon  should  know  it  in  that  case  ?"  "  In  that  case,"  re- 
plied Kingsburgh,  "  I  will  not  pretend  to  know  any  thing  about  it."  From 
ibis  place  he  was  conveyed  under  a  strong  guard  to  Edinburgh  castle ;  where 
le  was  at  first  pot  into  a  room  with  some  other  gentlemen,  but  afterwards  he 
was  removed  to  one  by  himself,  out  of  which  he  was  not  suffered  to  pass 
without  having  a  person  in  attendance ;  and  here  be  remained  till  the  4th  of 
Inly,  1747,  when  he  obtained  bis  release,  having  got  a  whole  year's  safe  lodg- 
ing; for  affording  that  of  one  night. 

From  a  party  so  bent  upon  vengeance,  Flora  Macdonald  had  little  chance 
»f  receiving  favour.  She  had  not  been  above  a  week  at  home,  after  parting 
from  the  prinee,  when  she  was  seixed,  and  sent  on  board  the  Furnace ;  where, 
fortunately  for  her,  general  Campbell  happened  to  be,  to  whom  she  frankly 
related  the  whole  truth,  knowing  that  the  relation  would  be  of  no  prejudice 
now  to  the  person  in  whose  safety  she  felt  an  interest.  The  general 
viewed  her  conduct  in  its  proper  light ;  and  though  be  could  not  screen  her 
from  prosecution,  he  shielded  her  from  insult  The  fair  prisoner  was  removed 
to  the  ship  of  admiral  Smith,  in  Leith  roads;  from  whence  she  was  taken  to 
London,  and  there  confined  in  a  messenger's  house  till  the  general  amnesty  took 
place  in  1747,  when  she  was  discharged  without  having  been  examined. 

The  gallant  Malcolm  was  also  apprehended,  pot  aboard  a  ship,  and  carried 
to  Tiondoo;  where,  as  only  one  witness  appeared  against  him,  he  was  tat  at 
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liberty,  and  returned,  to  Scotland  in  the 
donald. 

But  among  the  most  singular  prosecutions  that  immediately 
rebellion,  was  that  of  Archibald  Stewart,  lord  provost  of 
city  was  entered  by  tbe  rebels.    The  charge*  against  bin 
of  doty,  misbehaviour  in  public  ofiee,  and  tbe  violation  of  bta 
Upon  this  he  went  to  fjindon,  in  November  1745 ;  and  ©•  baa 
notice  of  it  to  tbe  secretary  of  state.     In  oonsecj  oeeee  bo  m 
examination  before  tbe  privy  council,  who  committed  aim  to 
from  whence  be  was  liberated  on  the  23d  of  January,  after  givwsg 
extent  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  to  appear  before  tbe 
On  tbe  sixth  of  August  be  was  brought  to  trial,  but  thoogb  a 
took  place,  during  which  several  witnesses  were  examined, 
second  of  November  returned  a  verdict,  onanimooaly  declariatg  tbe 
guilty.  This  was  the  longest  trial  ever  known  in  that  court, 
was  very  remarkable.     Early  on  tbe  27th  of  October,  tbe  j 
purpose  of  bringing  tbe  business  to  a  termination ;  and  were  kept 
in  the  morning  of  Thursday  tbe  29th,  when  tbe  jury  |waye4_Bar  a 
account  of  their  iaability  to  go  on  without  some  relief, 
a  short  consultation,  allowed  them  to  retire  till  eleven  in  tbe 
dltion  of  their  returning,  under  penalty  of  live  hundred 
eame  back  accordingly,  and  having  agreed  in  their  verdict  in  taw 
Saturday  the  31st;  they  returned  it  on  Monday  the  9d  of  N 
sat,  in  the  whole,  ninety-four  boars. 

After  tbe  trial,  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bdinborgb 
brate  the  acquittal  by  some  public  mark  of  respect  to  their 
At  this  tbe  government  affected  to  take  alarm ;  and  tbe  lord  J 
commander  of  the  forces,  and  the  acting  chief  magistrate, 
the  result  of  which  was  a  prohibition  of  tbe  meeting. 

Another  event  resulting  from  tbe  rebellion,  was  tbe  teasporary 
the  corporate  functions  of  tbe  magistracy  of  Edinburgh.    Tbe 
making  an  annual  election  of  the  council,  happening  to  be  wbea 
was  in  the  power  of  the  Pretender,  the  persoas  interested  ware 
that  they  did  not  venture  upon  any  business.    In  consequ 
magistrates  and  council  were  disqualified ;  and  Bdinborgb  was  lor 
without  any  legal  government    Upon  tbe  suppression  of  tbe 
cation  was  made  to  tbe  king  for  tbe  restoration  of  tbe  civic  rsgwta 
eordingly  an  order  was  issued,  empowering  tbe  citizens  to 
election  by  poll ;  which  ceremony  took  place  at  tbe  end  of  N 
oo  the  third  of  January  1747,  tbe  council  met  regularly  for  tbe  I 
tbe  disturbance.    At  this  meeting,  an  address  to  bis  majesty 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  was  voted ;  and  also  another  to  tbe 
berland  with  the  freedom  of  tbe  city  in  a  gold  box. 

Previous  to  this,  the  same  authorities  exhibited 
Bdiabergfa,  where  tbe  rabble  were  eatertaiaed  by  a 
trumpeters,  and  common  hangman,  with  thirteen  obi 
tbe  Pretender's  colours  from  tbe  eaatle  to  tbe  high 
banners  were  ignominioasly  burnt,  which  bad  spread  terror 
of  the  island. 

All  this  waa  perlbrmed  by  tbe  duke  of  Cumberland's  orders,  an 
no  doubt,  to  the  will  of  tbe  court,  which   seemed  at  this 
formed  the  resolution  of  exterminating  tbe  Highlanders. 

Besides  confiscating  their  estates,  acts  of  parliament  were 
completely  sobverted  the  ancient  eonsUtation  of  tbe  country, 
jurisdictions  were  now  abolished ;  and  all  subjects,  without 
obliged,  io  consequence,  to  sue  for  justice  in  tbe  king's 
resorting,  as  formerly,  to  those  of  their  local  superiors. 

Thus  far  tbe  change  was  for  the  better;  but  when  tbe  legislature 
toother  enactments,  it  evinced  a  spirit  as  opposite  to  liberality  as 
sound  policy. 

A  statute  which  bad  been  passed  in  the  prceeoW  retaw,  disaraafaur 
ftmtbera  counties,  was  now  renewed,  with  emoseeafi 
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tenon  wai  allowed  to  bear,  or  even  have  arms  io  his  possession,  unless  qna- 
ified  by  baying  a  freehold ;  and  even  in  thai  case  he  eoald  only  keep  two* 
Baskets,  two  pair  of  pistols,  aad  two  swords.  To  render  this  aet  more 
riioos,  persons  bavins;  warrants  from  the  kins;,  or  the  lords  lieutenants,  were 
tutborized  to  enter  any  bouses,  by  night  or  day,  to  aeareh  for  arms;  and, 
n  case  of  opposition,  they  were  indemnified  for  any  slaughter  they  should 
omtttit  upon  the  occasion.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  the  statute  extended  to 
tress ;  so  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  framers  of  the  law  trembled  at  the 
oloar  or  fashion  of  a  garment 

The  garb  which  the  Caledonians  had  worn  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  to 
rhieh  they  were  attached  with  natural  affection,  was  interdicted  both  as  to 
toff  aad  shape ;  by  which  means  a  stop  was  pot  to  the  only  species  of  manu- 
acture  in  the  country.  To  wear  a  phillibeg  of  any  sort,  or  even  a  coat  made 
f  tartan,  subjected  the  wearer,  whether  man  or  boy,  npon  being  convicted 
y  the  oath  of  one  witness  before  any  justice  of  peace,  to  imprisonment  for 
ix  months.  For  the  second  offence,  the  punishment  was  transportation  to 
be  colonies  for  seven  years. 

This  absurd  law  was  treated,  even  in  England,  with  the  ridioule  whieh  it 
lerited.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lichfield,  a  club  of  sportsmen  appeared  in 
11  the  Highland  costume  of  variegated  drapery ;  and  their  very  hounds  were 
lotfaed  in  plaid,  while  the  fox  which  they  hunted  was  dressed  in  a  red  oni- 
>rm.  The  very  ladies  also  took  part  with  the  oppressed  Highlanders ;  and 
everal  ball-rooms  in  the  kingdom  exhibited  nothing  but  the  chequered 
arments  which  the  sapient  legislature  had  proscribed. 

Another  enactment,  still  more  cruel,  was,  that  no  person  should  teach 
ioglisb,  Latin,  or  any  sort  of  literature,  either  in  private  schools,  or  as  tutor  f) 
i  a  family,  unless  he  had  previously  entered  his  seminary  in  the  public  office, 
nd  taken  the  oaths  to  government.    To  render  this  law  more  effectual,  it  was 
lade  to  apply  to  parents  as  well  as  to  preceptors. 

Even  the  rights  of  conscience  were  now  violated,  and  it  was  made  criminal 
»  worship  the  Almighty  by  the  mass-book  of  the  church  of  Rome,  or  the 
turgy  of  the  church  of  England. 

In  all  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland,  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
rere  either  of  the  episcopal  or  Romish  communion.  With  regard  to  popery, 
tie  penal  laws  had  been  very  severe  at  all  times ;  bat  those  against  the  epis* 
opalians  were  mueb  relaxed  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  when  an  act  waa 
xpressly  passed  to  prevent  the  disturbing  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  reli- 
ionis  worship.  In  consequence  of  this  indulgence,  the  liturgy  was  openly  read 
i  many  chapels,  which  were  frequented  by  persons  of  the  first  distinction. 

Thus  the  toleration  continued,  though  not  without  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
in  established  church,  till  the  late  rebellion  furnished  a  plea  for  the  revival 
f  the  old  statutes,  with  additional  articles  of  excessive  rigour.  Hitherto  the 
sstrictive  laws  bad  affected  the  nonjoring  clergy  only,  but  now  the  laity  were 
inde  to  sailer  likewise :  no  one  being  permitted  to  vote  for  a  member  of  par- 
ament  if  he  had  been  twice  present,  within  twelve  months,  at  the  reading  of 
in  liturgy.  It  was  further  enacted,  that  if  more  than  four  persons  assembled 
i  the  house  of  an  episcopal  minister  tor  prayers,  they  should  each  pay  a  fine 
f  five  pounds,  and  be  imprisoned  six  months.  But  the  effects  of  this  perse* 
nting  statute  upon  the  clergy  were  of  such  a  description  that  it  may  he 
aestkmed  whether  popery,  in  its  most  triumphant  state,  would  have  proved 
tjoally  tyrannical.  Besides  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  performing  the  or  di- 
ary offices  of  religion  in  their  own  houses,  the  episcopalians  were  made 
able,  on  a  second  information,  to  banishment  for  life. 

Of  the  vindictive  barbarity  of  the  government  at  this  period,  and  for  a  Ions; 
me  afterwards,  the  following  instance  is  upon  record. 

The  lord  advocate  instituted  a  process  against  an  episcopal  clergyman  for 
?lebrating  publie  worship  contrary  to  the  statute.  The  poor  man  was 
ccordingly  imprisoned ;  but  the  evidence  failing,  the  law  offleer  of  the  crown, 
i  order  to  accomplish  the  olergyman's  destruction,  commenced  another  pro* 
?cution  against  him,  upon  an  act  whioh  bad  been  passed  in  the  reign  of 
harles  the  Second,  to  prevent  clandestine  marriages.  Thus  that  very 
latute  which  had  been  established  with  a  direct  intention  of  supporting 
28.  4q 
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pisoopaey,  was  tamed  into  an  engine  for  its 
a;  the  flagrant  illegality  of  this  indietmoat,  soeb  oas  taw 
ndges  and  the  despotism  of  the  government,  the  presbyter 
ad  sentenced  to  perpetaal  exile  as  a  Woo,  for  doing  that 
mlth  now  makes  a  laeratrve  trade  of  with  imparity* 

Another  act  of  oraelty,  though  it  did  not  oeear  till  a 
fterwards,  most  he  meatioaed  here,  as  being  oooaeeted  with,  lac 

Dr.  Archibald  Gameroay  who  followed  the  fortaaes  of  the 
scaping  in  the  same  ship  to  France,  aad  trotting  to  the  gemot! 
bat  was  passed  after  the  dUturbances,  on  the  death  of  has 
jochiel,  came  to  Scotland  in  order  to  recover  a  remnant  of  law 
or  the  orphans,  his  nephews.    One  woald  have  supposed  that  aa 
iad  now  passed  away,  the  spirit  of  revenge  woold  have  smmstVttl  $ 
hat  the  noble  motive  which  actuated  the  exile  woald  havo 
word  of  jastioe.    So  far  to  the  contrary,  the  doctor 
tarried  op  to  London,  committed  to  the  Tower,  denied  _ 
md  adjudged  to  death  open  the  old  act  of  attainder/  Bis 
ccett  to  the  king ;  bat,  in  the  act  of  presenting  a  petition  em 
infortonate  hatband,  she  minted  away.    This  affecting 
moogb  to  have  excited  pity,  also  proved  ana  vailing; 
ecerreace,  the  poor  woman  was  shot  op  with  her  consort 
is  court  might  not  be  disturbed  with  aay  more  in 
ras  shortly  after,  without  the  least  form  of  a  trial,  dragged  em  a 
be  way  from  the  Tower  to  Tybora,  where  he  behaved  with 
od  pious  resignation.    Having  bang  the  usual  time,  ha  waa 
iead  was  taken  off,  aad  his  heart  plucked  oot  and  ncuned,  tar 
tent  of  the  spectators. 

Snch  was  the  magnanimity  of  government  towards  tae 
►arty,  now  no  longer  formidable  in  any  degree,  nor  at  aB 
leoome  so  at  any  future  period. 

Bot  Scotland  was  not  alone  made  to  safer  the  sooatge  of 
;eance  and  royal  displeasare.    The  ancient  university  of  Oxford 
mder  disgrace  on  an  occasion  too  contemptible  to  have 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  AU-la-Cbapelle,  in  1708, 
tudents,  over  their  oops,  ottered  some  foolish  expressions  an  la 
tome  of  Stuart ;  which,  being  overheard  by  some  of  the  s 
oort  party,  were  reported  to  the  government.    In  the  mean 
hancellor,  heads  of  houses,  and  proctors,  took  cognisance  of  the 
loblished  a  declaration  signifying  their  abhorrence  of  all  seditions 
md  their  resolution  to  punish  offenders  of  every  degree  w 
Notwithstanding  Ibis,  the  three  youths  were  taken  iota  cwatomy  an  a 
eager  of  state,  and  two  of  them  being  tried  in  the  king's 
enced  to  walk  through  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  wearing  a 
if  their  crime  on  their  foreheads ;  to  pay  a  fine  of  five 
trisoned  two  years ;  and  find  security  for  their  good  behaviour 
iter  their  enlargement    These  proceedings  made  many 
if  the  star-chamber  aad  high  commission  courts  of  those  very 
10  w  stigmatised  as  the  days  of  arbitrary  power  and  law  lea*  ty 
content  with  all  this,  the  ministry  sooght  to  bring  even  the 
odgment,  and  to  render  its  statates  subservient  to  the 
>rivy  council.    A  rule  to  that  purpose  was  moved  for  in  the 
Much ;  but,  after  a  long  deUberatioo,  it  was  refused. 

What  contributed  to  render  these  rigorous  measures 
ras  tberfact  that  the  Pretender,  of  whom  the  British  gover 
mtertain  such  a  dread,  was  now  left,  by  the  peaee,  without  a 
o  espouse  his  cause  among  the  powers  of  Europe.    Wade  the 
coiog  on  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  chevalier  de  St  George,  knotting  that 
he  assembled  ministers  would  take  any  interest  in  his  (atoor.  «* 
>reseot  his  protest,  employed  persons  secretly  to  put  up  cocao*  of  am 
neat  declaratory  of  his  rights,  in  different  publio  places  of  the  eatyy. 
lowever,  proved  of  no  servioe  to  his  cause ;  aad  he  was  now  no 
ibandooed  on  all  tides,  that  an  article  was  inserted  in  the  treat*. 
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ant  neither  the  r>reteader  nor  any  of  Ms  descendants  should  be  allowed  to 
eside  within  the  estates  of  any  of  the  contracting  parties.  At  toe  tana  tine 
tie  plenipotentiaries  of  France  expressly  promised  teat  Prioee  Charles 
Edward  sboeld  be  immediately  obliged  to  quit  the  dominions  of  his  most 
Christian  majesty. 

The  court  of  Versailles,  in  oonsequenee  of  this  agreement,  demanded  of  the 
aotons  of  Switzerland,  permission  for  the  prince  to  reside  at  Fribarg ;  but 
neb  was  the  invetetaey  of  the  British  government,  that  a  remonstrance  waa 
lade  to  the  magistracy  of  that  place,  against  the  indulgence,  coached  in  such 
asulting  language,  at  drew  from  the  little  republic  an  iodigoant  retort,  and  the 
eqaeat  of  the  French  monarch  was  instantly  complied  with.  Charles,  however, 
»ith  a  spirit  which  ill  suited  bis  depressed  circumstances,  refused  to  withdraw, 
ayiag,  that  he  bad  been  expressly  invited  to  France  by  the  king  hit  cousin, 
rbo  had  solemnly  pledged  his  royal  word  that  be  would  never  forsake  him 
b  his  distress,  nor  abandon  the  interests  of  hit  family.  Both  the  monarch 
nd  his  ministers  were  reduced,  by  this  pertinacity  of  the  prince,  to  a  very 
mpleaaant  dilemma ;  and  many  of  the  French  themselves  could  not  help 
egarding  the  conduct  of  their  government  at  cruel  and  devoid  of  dignity, 
fter  having  so  lately  involved  Charles  Bdward  in  the  utmost  peril,  by  en- 
bling  him  to  embark  in  aft  enterprise,  which  proved  bit  own  ruin  and  that  of 
is  adherents. 

While  Paris  resounded  with  the  praises  of  tbe  prince,  and  invectives  against 
be  king  and  bit  ministers,  two  English  noblemen  arrived,  to  demand  the 
liniment  of  tbe  treaty.  These  persona  made  loud  remonstrances  on  the  want 
f  punctuality  in  the  performance  of  the  stipulated  conditions  ;  and  threat- 
nod  to  return,  if  they  were  not  instantly  carried  into  effect  Upon  this,  the 
iog,  after  some  pitiful  excuses,  resolved  to  employ  force  against  the  obstinate 
outh;  who  still  held  out  in  a  tone  of  defiance,  though  his  own  father,  the  old 
bevalier,  wrote  from  Rome  a  letter,  enjoining  him  to  submit  to  the  terms  im- 
osed  upon  him  by  necessity.  Charles,  however,  still  remained  inflexible,  and 
nrried  pistols  about  him,  with  which  he  threatened  to  shoot  any  one  that  should 
enture  to  seise  bis  person.  Under  tbese  oi  roumstances,  an  extraordinary  council 
ras  held  at  Versailles,  at  tbe  conclusion  of  whioh  it  was  resolved  to  arrest  the 
rince  without  any  further  delay.  Accordingly,  the  same  evening,  when 
ibarles  Bdward  entered  tbe  narrow  avenue  leading  into  the  opera  bouse, 
be  barrier  was  immediately  closed,  and  tbe  sergeant  of  the  guard  called  out 
To  arms  1"  On  this,  Monsieur  de  Vaudreuil,  tbe  chief  officer  in  command, 
dvanciag,  said,  "  Prince,  I  arrest  you  in  the  king's  name,  by  virtue  of  this 
rder."  The  royal  exile  was  instantly  sorroonded  by  tbe  grenadiers,  fin  order 
9  prevent  any  mischief;  and  so  fearful  was  the  ministry  of  a  public  disturb- 
nee,  that  a  guard  was  placed  at  all  the  doors,  to  prevent  a  tumult  These 
irecautiona  being  taken,  the  officer,  with  his  escort  conducted  tbe  royal  pri* 
oner  through  tbe  garden  to  a  coach,  which  carried  him  directly  to  the  castle 
f  Vineenucs,  accompanied  by  a  detachment  from  the  regiment  of  Freacb 
oarde.  He  had  not  been  three  days  in  this  place  of  confinement  when  be 
romised  that  if  set  at  liberty,  be  would  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  govern* 
lent,  end  quit  the  territory  of  the  French  monarch.  Upon  this  pledge  he 
btained  bis  freedom,  and  then  repaired  to  Avignon,  where  be  was  received  witb 
xtraoffdioary  marks  of  distinction  by  the  papal  authorities.  In  the  mean  time 
is  arrest  excited  great  discontent  at  Pans,  as  being  not  less  a  shameful 
iolatioo  of  the  rights  of  hospitality,  than  an  act  of  degrading  submission  to 
be  English  government 

After  tbe  conclusion  of  the  peace,  various  plans  came  under  tbe  consideration 
f  the  British  legislature,  for  the  improvement  of  commerce.  Among  the  rest 
ras  a  bill  which  bad  for  iu  object  the  encouragement  of  the  white  herring  and 
od  fisheries.  It  was  proposed  to  grant  a  bounty  of  thirty  shillings  per  ton 
ut  of  tbe  customs  to  ail  new  vessels,  from  twenty  to  fourscore  tons,  tbat 
bould  be  built  for  tbe  purpose,  and  be  actually  employed  in  cither  of  these 
onoerns.  To  carry  the  scheme  into  full  effect  it  was  further  proposed  to 
ustitute  a  society,  under  the  name  of  the  British  Fishery,  by  charter,  witb  a 
►ower  to  raise  a  capital  of  half  a  million  sterling ;  and  that  three  pounds  ten 
billings  percent,  should  be  paid  yearly  out  of  the  customs,  to  the  proprietors,  for 
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the  capital  actually  employed  In  the  fisheries, 
proposed  to  be  established  in  different  parts  of  North  Britain, 
subscriptions,  and  promoting  the  trade,  nnder  the  direction  of 
in  London.    Great  expectations  were  formed  of  this  project, 
•apposed,  woald  completely  rival  the  Dutch  in  a  locrati? c  brand 
There  were,  however,  some  persons  in  parliament,  particalarly  lords  H 
sea  and  Sandys,  who  reprobated  it  as  a  babble,  that  wowJd  end  in  a 
disappointment  of  all  the  parties  concerned.    They  said  that  taw 
of  fitting  oat  vessels  in  the  port  of  London,  where  every  thins; 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  sufficient!?  evinced  the  i 
this  ill-dirested  scheme.    They  likewise  noticed  the  heavy  Impost 
another  circum stance  that  militated  against  the  plan,  and  shewed 
in  vain,  under  sach  circumstances,  to  think  of  competing  with 
were  already  masters  of  the  trade,  and  folly  able  ft 
outdo  a  companyloaded  with  so  many  heavy  expenses.    AB 
were   unavailing.      The   supporters   of  the  measure 
Joint  stock  company  would  be  able  to  prosecute  the  undertauJne; 
lower  rate  than  individuals  could  possibly  do,  and  that,  while 
to  the  nation  would  be  permanent  and  immense,  employment 
to  a  vast  number  of  persons  in  different  occupations.    The 
qaence  of  these  specious  representations,  became  popular ;  the 
through  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent    A  eosnpaa 
formed,  of  which  the  prince  of  Wales  became  the  governor,  and  all 
sons  were  eager  to  embark  in  a  scheme  which  promised  them  • 
vest.    Io  a  short  time,  however,  these  hopes  lessened,  and  aflat 
the  British  Fishery  came  to  an  end. 

Another  legislative  proceeding,  which  passed  soon  after  win, 
porting  to  have  for  its  object  the  improving  of  the  Highlands  of 
preventing  future  commotions  in  that  part  of  the  united  king  dean. 

By  this  act,  the  forfeited  estates  in  North  Britain  were  innlirnanlj 
to  the  crown,  after  making  satisfaction  to  the  just  creditors.  For  the 
ment  of  these  estates,  the  king  was  empowered  to  appoint 
who  were  enabled  to  grant  leases  of  small  farms,  not 
pounds  a  year  rental,  to  individuals  who  should  take  an  oath  to 
and  cultivate  the  lands.  It  was  also  provided  that  no  lease  should  he 
for  a  longer  term  than  twenty-one  years ;  and  that  the  lessees  stiowM  net  nay 
above  three-fourths  of  the  estimated  annual  value.  The  estates  beans;  ssese? 
encumbered  with  claims  exceeding  the  real  worth,  and  the  net  ixqniiiaa.  fast 
they  should  be  publicly  sold,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  retain  thcen  in  mi 
possession  of  the  crown,  lest,  by  being  purchased  in  trust  for  the  aitftnaJ  ar*> 
prietors,  danger  might  arise  of  their  becoming  again  insUnincatal  to 
and  rebellious  practices* 

To  prevent  this,  a  joint  suit  was  instituted  by  the  crown  and  taw? 
before  the  court  of  session,  to  determine  the  value  of  the  funds,  and 
being  ascertained,  the  legal  claimants  were  paid  out  of  the  nids  wrm 
parliament.    Equitable,  however,  as  the  measure  appeared  to  be.  it  ■ 
opposition  in  the  boose  of  lords,  where  it  was  stigmatised  as  n  job, 
to  gratify  the  rapacious  satellites  of  government    WotwiHwtandrns; 
bill  went  through  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent. 

Nothing  further  of  particular  interest  occurred  In  Scotland,  tflf  taw 
of  the  war  with  France,  in  1766,  afforded  an  opportunity  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
came  into  power,  of  remedying  in  a  considerable  degree  the  errors  of  hi 
decessors.  Instead  of  studying,  as  they  bad  done,  how  tooppreaa  and 
mlnatc  the  Highlanders,  this  great  statesman  wisely  resolved  to  twm  the 
courage  of  these  hardy  mountaineers  to  a  public  beewfft*  Bncewjo 
was,  therefore,  given  for  the  raising  of  regiments  among  the  dane.  em 
principles ;  and  without  offending  their  native  prejudices,  either  ha 
politics  or  dress.  This  prudent  measure  had  the  effect  whioh  that  „ 
minister  anticipated,  and  on  the  plains  of  Germany,  as  weH  an  in  the  wnVt 
of  America,  the  hardy  Highlanders  performed  prodigies  of  valoni ,  usjumr  rto 
sons  of  those  chiefs  who  bad  fallen  hn  England  by  the  hands  of  the 
tioner. 
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however,  aa  the  rebcWoo  waa  to  iadtvidaals  aad  nuBilias,  it 
was  ia  the  Bad  bcaencml  to  Boatliad,  by  briagiag  to  bo  issoe  the  aoatast  foe 
the  thtaae  ;  and  indaciag  a  spirit  of  c imiiroor  rial  enterprise  aasoag  toe  people. 
The  local  improvemeats  that  were  earned  ob  at  the  expeaee  of  fftTrramaat^ 
ia  the  foratalioa  of  roads,  the  creation  of  fortineatioas,  aad  the  maintenance 
of  tarrisoas,  throaghoat  the  Highfaads,  teaded  aatarally  to  opea  a  frieadly 
iotcrcoerso  betweea  the  iababitaBte  of  thaae  diatrieta  and  their  soatbera 
ftcigbboara.  Ib  addition  to  these  advaatages,  the  eireaJatioa  of  aioney,  aad 
the  eaaoBtBgaaseat  given  te  agriealtara,  acted  aa  stimamals,  if  not  to  frieoeV 
ship,  yet  at  least  to  civility  of  bebaviaar  aad  social  ooBaexion. 
While,  however,  the  aatives  of  the  resale  previaoes  were  aeaairiag 


what  ef  a  BBwabed  eoBrtesy  in  their  manners;  the  twe  cities  of  Bajabaeah 

bigotry  Mttle  to  be 


Oiasgow  were  exhibiting  a  spirit  of  fksAtkssat  aad 
expected  ia  saeb  a  period. 

AJtboaxh  the  stage  had  been  always  reprobated  by  the  presby  terian  clergy, 

they  aever  cook)  sooeeed  ia  preveatiog  dramatic  entertaJoments,  either  by 

pontic  prooocetioas,  or  aots  of  the  general  assembly.    Frees  time  to  tie* 

Boteaui  declarations  were issaed  agaiaat  cemariiaBS  aad  plays;  bat  still  the 

magistrates  eoanived  at  the  performances,  and  the  people  reeoitsd  to  them  ia 

smite  of  eoclesiasticsi  eeaaaro.    At  fenglh,  the  olergy,  after  eadeavoaring  ha 

Bala  far  away  years  to  pot  dewa  the  stage*  were  onoxpostodly  ejortiaed  by 

law  pepalarity  given  to  a  play,  of  whieh  oae  of  their  owa  order  auric  bo  scrapie 

to  acknowledge  himself  the  aataor.    Ob  the  14th  of  December,  1766,  the 

tragedy  ef  Doeglas  was  exhibited  at  the  theatre  of  Bdinbargh,  aad  met  with 

a  saoeesa  aaprecedented  ia  Sootiaad.    This  piece  was  writtaa  by  Mr.  Jeha 

Home,  mioiater  of  Atbelsiaaeford  ia  Bast  ijotbiaa :  and  to  aggravate  matters, 

many  of  his  brethreav  witboat  having  the  dreed  of  eeeiesieBtieBJ  eeaaare  befera 

their  eyes,  weat  to  behold  tat  eoifcemauec.    The  presbytery  of  Ediahergh 

vpon  this  took  alarm;  and  in  the  first  instance  they  called  before  theem,  and 

BBspeaded  from  the  pastoral  office,  those  nrinieters  of  their  district  who  had 

ventored  to  eomaut  aa  disgraeetal  aa  act  aa  to  enter  a  playhouse.    Ib  law 

next  place  eireolar  letters  were  seat  to  all  the  ether  presbyteries,  argiag  them 

to  adopt  similar  pieeeediags  against  saeh  of  the  clergy  as  abooJd  be  foaad 

aeTeadnnr  ia  Hfce  meaner.    It  may  well  be  sapposed  that  the  poet  himself  was 

wot  entered  to  eseape  ia  the  storm  of  perseeation.     Bat,  forseeiag  the  ear* 

taiaty  ef  a  sospeesioa,  and  having  neither  an  indinatioB  to  stead  a  trial,  or  to 

amake  a  sabmissioa,  he  resolved  to  give  ap  bis  prefermeat,  aad  aa  eseape  the 

▼eageancc  of  his  sopeviors.    This  determiaatioB  ha  carried  toto  effect,  sad, 

like  HBttadoras  of  old,  rather  chose  to  retmqaieh  his  Uviag  than  shandoo  the 

swaics.    The  presbytery  aeiag  enable  to  carry  on  aay  farther  proosss  agaiaat 

taw  aataor ;  bow  pablisbed  aa  admoaitioa, "  waraiag,  exhortiag,  and  obtestiag, 

all  within  their  hoands,  as  they  regarded  the  glory  of  God,  the  credit  of  their 

holy  religion,  aad  their  ewn  welfare,  to  walk  worthy  ef  the  vooatioe  where 

with  they  were  called,  by  ahewiag  a  sacred  regard  to  the  Lord's  day,  aad  aH 

the  ordmaoces  of  divine  iastitotion,  and  by  easeooragiag,  in  their  respective 

spheres,  the  illegal  and  dangereos  eBtertaiasaeats  of  the  stage.* 

The  example  set  by  the  presbytery  of  Bdinbargh  waa  inunediately  followed 
wp  by  their  brethrea  at  Oiasgow ;  who,  however,  weat  awe  aametoiy  iato 
the  aapposed  grievaaee.    **  Having  seen,"  say  they,  **  a  printed  paper,  entitled 


Aa  Admonition  aad  Bxhortatioo  of  the  Reveread  Presbytery  of  Bdiabargh, 

ttraordiaai 


which,  among  other  evils  prevailing,  laments  the  eatraordiaary  aad 
demted  eoantenaaee  given  of  late  to  the  pmyhoaee  la  that  city ;  and  baviag  good 
reBsem  to  believe  that  this  refers  to  the  following  aielanchely  bat  aetorioas 
foots,— that  oae  who  is  a  minister  of  the  chorea  of  Scotlaad  did  hissseif  write 
Bod  compose  a  stage  play,  iatitled  •*  The  Tragedy  of  Douglas,"  aad  gat  it  to 
be  acted  ob  the  theatres  of  Bdiaborgh;  aad  that  ha,  with  several  other 
ministers  of  this  chosen,  were  present,  aad  some  of  thorn  efsnaar  thaa  onee, 
at  the  aether  af  the  said  play  before  a  aameroos  aodienee:  The  presbytery, 
being;  deeply  affected  with  this  new  and  atraage  eppearanee,  thiak  it  their 
duty  to  declare,  aa  they  hereby  do,  that  they  agree  with  the  presbytery 
of  Henwhaigh  hi  their  seatisasats  with  respect  to  stage  plays;  aad  partioa 
larty  that  aaoh  entertaiamente,  from  what  has  beea  aaaalry  exhibited  la 
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them,  and  also  from  tie  dissolute  lite*,  for  the 

characters,  of  the  players,  have  heen  looked  apt*  by  the 

all  ages,  aad  of  all  differeol  communions,  as  extremely 

mad  morality,  as  well  as  hortfol  to  the  other  valoablo 

society,  by  the  wasteful  expense  of  noocy  aad  tiase  they  hare 

being  convinced  by  long  experience,  (a  sore  test  of  the 

or  .practice,)  how  vain  it  is  to  expect  soon  a  refbrosatiosi  of  taw 

consistent  with  the  ends  aforesaid ;  aad  therefore  snob 

be  discouraged  and  laid  aside :  And  the  presbytery,  farther 

the  unprecedented  countenance  giveo  to  the  playhouse  in  the) 

tioned,  is  greatly  aggravated  by  a  lata  act  of  parliasseat 

(because  not  licensed)  unlawful  in  8cotlaad,  and  also  from 

stances  of  the  nation  with  regard  to  the  war  wa  are  engaged  in,  tae< 

visions,  and  the  awful  tokens  of  the  divine  anger  against  an:  They 

hereby  appoint  and  instruct  such  of  their  members  as  shall 

ensuing  general  ussembly  of  this  church,  to  move  aad  ii 

manner,  that  the  venerable  assembly  do  declare  by  a  public 

ment,  and  that  of  this  national  ehureh,  against  the  < 

as  of  very  hurtful  tendency  to  the  interests  of  religion  aad 

that  the  assembly  do  strietly  inquire  whether  the  facts 

namely,  that  a  minister  of  this  church  has  composed,  and 

on  the  theatre  of  the  Csnongate  of  Edinburgh,  the  tragedy 

and  that  the  representation  of  the  said  tragedy  was  attended  by 

other  ministers,  have  been  under  the  consideration  of  the 

tivHy  concerned  ;  and  whether  these  auaisters,  having 

have  been  censured  as  their  faurta  deserved ;  and  to  give 

they  in  their  wisdom  shall  Sod  necessary,  that  sash 

may  be  sensible  that  the  church  of  Scotland  wiB  never 

in  praetioes  so  anbecoming  their  character,  aad  of 

cy  to  the  great  interests  of  religion,  industry,  and  virtue.  ~  Aad, 

the  assembly  would  use  their  best  endeavours  to  obtain 

and  enforcement  of  the  act  of  the  17th  of  George  II.  aaeat  the  peaywaaae.  as  r. 

amay  not  be  liable  to  the  pitiful  evasions  by  which  It  is  now  ciedeeV* 

Soon  after  this,  a  process  was  instituted  by  the  presbytery  as* 
against  the  reverend  Mr.  Carlyle  of  Invereak,  for  haviag  attended  tan 
once,  when  the  tragedy  of  Douglas  was  represented,  ftnamdlaflj 
of  Lothian  and  Tweedaie  met  at  Edinburgh,  when,  after  a  _ 
assembly  came  to  the  following  resolution :  "  The  synod  iada  that  tan ; 
of  proceeding  in  this  affair,  in  the  way  of  libel,  are  not  enf 
incontrovertible,  aad  that  it  bad  been  better  and  store  si  podia  a  I  am  aw 
presbytery  to  have  endeavoured  to  bring  the  same  to  aa  iaaae,  rather  in  *w 
way  of  privy  censure,  or  of  a  brotherly  conference,  with  proper 
following  thereupon :  and  further,  the  synod  does  by  this 
their  displeasure  with  Mr  Carlyle  for  the  step  he  has  takoa  in 
theatre,  and  enjoin  him  to  abstain  therefrom  in  time  eoenng." 
tion  gave  mighty  offence  to  the  sealots,  who  entered  a  protest 
fence,  aa  too  lenient,  and  inadequate  to  what  they  were  pleased 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  difference  between  the  church  of 
that  of  Scotland  at  this  period ;  for  while  the  one  was  atakiag  it  a  am 
see  a  play,  the  Episcopal  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Oeepal  ami  a* 
scruple  in  receiving  the  proSts  of  a  tragedy  written  by  Dr.  Teamg.  Tbt 
Bngiisb  prelates  bad  no  mere  idea  that  their  fund  weald  be  cankered  ay 
a  contribution,  than  the  apostle  of  the  gentiles  bad,  that  a  quotation  foam 
vipides  would  contaminate  what  be  wrote  by  inspiration.  Within  a  lew  yei 
however,  the  bigotry  which  incited  these  malevolent  ptoseeatieae  < 
aad  Mr.  Carlyle,  instead  of  suffering  by  the  aspersion)  thrown  opea 
tor,  and  the  reprimand  which  he  received  from  the  synod,  was  net  teas;  afar? 
advanced  to  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  made  one  of  the  kinase 
8eotlaad.  From  this  time  the  established  church  became  d 
ftaeeb  by  moderation  as  it  had  been  before  by  n  spirit  of  iat 
IMoocedtags  of  the  general  assembly  were  marked  by  liberality  ef  -__™ 
•Ad  tee  gloomy  dogmas,  which  formerly  were  regarded  as  ^-f-nigliJ,  ef 
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aith,  tad  Indispensable  rales  of  practice,  were  now  relinquished,  without  any 
i  tempt  to  subtilise  mod  refine  them  by  scholastic  ingenuity  to  those  sectaries 
f  bo  maintained  the  Westminster  confession  to  be  the  standard  of  troth,  and 
be  solemn  league  and  covenant  to  be  still  binding;  on  the  nation.  To  ex- 
•laio  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  schism  which  took 
loco  about  the  year  1733  in  the  church  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Bbeneser  Brskine,  minister  of  Stirling;,  being  called  opon  to  preach  be- 
>rc  the  synod  of  Perth,  inveighed  in  anch  strong  terms  against  the  act  re- 
pectins;  patronage,  and  the  conduct  of  the  church  courts,  that  instead  of 
banks  he  was  removed  with  a  vote  of  censure.  From  this  sentence  he  made 
.  formal  appeal  to  the  general  assembly,  by  whom  the  judgment  was  approved 
nd  confirmed.  This  widened  the  breaeb»  and  several  ministers  joined  Mr. 
Srakine  in  a  protest  against  the  decision.  As  both  parties  were  inflexible,  a 
^cession  was  the  consequence,  and  the  separatists  formed  themselves  into 
to  associate  presbytery,  professedly  adhering  in  letter  and  spirit  to  the 
loctrine,  worship,  government,  and  discipline  of  the  chureb  of  Scotland ;  from 
rhich,  as  they  said,  the  prevailing  party  bad  declined. 

The  seceding  ministers  were  now  deposed  by  the  general  assembly :  and 
hough  an  overture  was  afterwards  made  to  restore  them  upon  making  a  sub- 
nissioo,  they  refused  to  yield,  and  on  the  contrary  published  a  fresh  testimony 
tspunst  the  defections  in  the  established  ohorch.  The  general  assembly  being 
tigfaly  provoked  bv  this  act,  summoned  the  leading  seeeders  to  appear,  and  an- 
iw/er  for  their  conduct  Though  they  condescended  to  comply  with  the  citation, 
t  was  only  to  mark  their  contempt  for  the  authority  from  whence  It  issued.  They 
rented  the  ministers  of  the  assembly  as  in  traders,  and  on  that  account  refused 
o  acknowledge  their  authority,  in  consequence  of  wbieb  they  were  altogether 
leposed  from  the  ministerial  office.  Notwithstanding  this,  their  numbers 
-apidly  increased  and  in  1746,  the  seoeding  ministers  were  *o  nomerons  that 
Jiey  were  divided  into  three  distinct  presbyteries  under  one  synod.  For  some 
jmc  they  agreed  very  well ;  but  when  their  numbers  multiplied,  dissension 
trose,  and  the  associate  presbytery  split  into  parties  called  the  Burghers 
md  Antibarghers.  The  occasion  of  this  rupture  was  as  follows.  The  bor- 
Cess-oath,  as  administered  In  several  of  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland,  con- 
tains this  clause :  "  I  protest  before  Ood  and  your  lordships,  that  I  profess, 
and  allow  with  my  heart,  the  true  religion,  presently  professed  within  this 
realm,  and  authorised  by  the  laws  thereof:  I  shall  abide  thereto,  and  defend 
the  same  to  my  life's  end ;  renouncing  the  Roman  religion  called  Papistry/' 

Some  of  the  seceding  leaders,  as  Bbeneser  Brskine,  bis  brother  Ralph,  and 
others,  held  that  there  was  in  this  test  nothing  bnt  what  might  lawfully  be 
sworn  by  the  seeeders,  since  the  established  religion  Is  true,  though  the 
idministratioo  be  erroneous.  These  persons,  therefore,  were  called 
Borgbors ;  while  the  more  rigid  of  the  sect  who  considered  the  oath  as  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  their  principles,  and  therefore  could  not  be  eonseieu. 
Lionsly  taken,  were  denominated  Antiburgbers* 

Besides  these  divisions,  there  were  two  other  classes  of  separatists  from 
the  established  church,  at  this  time  existing;  the  first  were,  the  remnant  of 
the  Cameroninns,  or  old  dissenters,  who  maintained  the  inviolability  of 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  the  high  Galvinistie  doctrines,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  laxity  of  modern  principles  nnd  discipline.  The  others  were 
called  Olassites,  from  their  founder,  Mr.  John  Glass ;  who,  for  teaching  thet 
national  churches  have  no  warrant  in  the  New  Testameot,  was  deprived 
of  his  living ;  in  consequence  of  which,  be  erected  a  schism,  nnd  gathered 
several  congregations  in  different  places,  upon  the  plan  of  independency. 

Having  given  this  brief  sketch  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  it  is  time  to  resume 
the  course  of  historical  narrative. 

The  settlement  of  a  regular  militia  in  South  Britain  induced  many  persons 
of  distinction  to  wish  for  the  introduction  of  a  similar  establishment  in  Soot* 
land.  It  was  conceived,  that  to  a  measure  so  patriotic,  no  objeotloo  could 
possibly  he  raised,  at  a  period  when  all  ground  for  political  jealousy  had 
been  removed.  Accordingly  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  comssons, 
in  April,  1769,  for  the  enrolment  of  a  militia  in  North  Britain :  bnt  though 
ably  supported,  it  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority,  as  too  duaajetwus  an 
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experiment  to  be  tried  in  *  country  which  had  lately  been  the  scone  of  re* 
hellion, 

Of  the  unreasonableness  and  injustice  of  this  suspicion*  the  world 
strative  evidence  the  same  year  in  the  conduct  of  the  Highlanders  at  the 
of  Quebec.  Having  landed  on  the  bank  of  the  river  St/Lawreaee  ia  the 
ing  of  the  13th  of  September,  these  troops  ascended  the  woody 
admirable  courage,  and  succeeded  in  dislodging  a  sergeant**  nard 
fended  the  only  path  by  which  the  summit  could  be  attained ;  lot  w 
bo  narrow  and  overgrown,  that  it  was  extremely  hazardous  to 
passage.  This  point  gained,  the  other  troops  mounted  without  farther 
tatioo,  and  general  Wolfe,  though  suffering  at  the  time  by  the  effects  «f  % 
fever  and  dysentery,  formed  the  whole  in  order,  as  they  arrived  on  the  pit* 
above.  When  M.  de  Montcalm,  the  French  commander,  was  informed  that 
the  enemy  bad  succeeded  in  scaling  the  heights  of  Abraham,  whack 
bad  been  deemed  inaccessible,  he  resolved  to  baaard  a  battle  " 
full  confidence  of  driving  the  invaders  over  the  precipice,  or 
to  surrender.  The  attack  was  accordingly  made  with  great  isni 
though  the  fire  was  irregular,  it  proved  verv  destructive.  The  British 
reserved  theirs  until  the  French  approached  within  forty  yards  of 
when  they  poured  in  a  terrible  discharge,  and  continued  it  with  sack  spw.s 
ns  produced  a  sensible  effect.  At  this  stage  of  the  battle,  general  .Wolfe  was 
wounded  in  the  wrist;  but  having  wrapped  bis  handkerchief  round  it*  kr 
continued  to  give  bis  orders,  when  another  ball  pierced  his  accost,  Wkw 
the  right  pressed  on  with  their  bayonets,  brigadier  Murray,  at  the  head  W 
his  troops,  penetrated  the  centre  of  the  enemy.  The  Highlanders  having  skat 
broke  the  line,  drew  their  broad-swords,  and  fell  on  with  such  imam  He 
force,  that  the  French  fled,  some  into  the  town,  and  others  into  the  works  tart 
had  raised  on  the  river.  At  this  moment,  general  Wolfe  was  ia  the  aaaa*** 
of  death ;  when  the  officer  who  was  supporting  him  exclaimed*  ••  They  raa 
they  run !"  "  Who  run  V  cried  out  the  gallant  hero  with  eagero***.  -  Tw 
French,"  replied  the  officer.  "Thank  God,"  said  the  general,  ~  shea  I  «.. 
happy ;"  and  with  these  wards  he  expired. 

This  was  the  last  great  military  achievement  in  the  reign  of  G  corgi  U* 
Second,  who  closed  a  life  of  seventy-seven  years  in  a  very  sodden  asaao?* 
at  the  palace  of  Kensington,  on  the  35th  of  October,  1760.  Heviog  run 
early  in  the  morning,  drank  his  chocolate,  and  inquired  about  the  uraad .  a* 
opened  the  window  of  the  apartment,  and  perceiving  the  weather 
said  he  would  take  a  walk  in  the  garden.  In  a  few  annates  niter 
while  alone,  be  fell  upon  the  floor ;  and  the  noise  brought  in  the  new 
who  lifted  him  on  the  bed.  An  attempt  was  made  to  bleed  him,  hoi 
effect;  and  indeed  it  appeared  that  his  malady  was  beyond  the  roach  J 
medical  skill,  for  when  the  oavity  of  the  thorax  was  opened  ami  iasyecsvd  h 
the  surgeons,  they  found  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  roptosed,  and  ■ 
Quantity  of  blood  discharged  through  the  aperture  into  the  pericarwiuBe ;  m 
that  death  was  inevitable. 

George  the  Second  was  in  bis  person  rather  beneath  the  raddle  sine,  W 
well  formed,  and  of  a  pleasina;  eountenance.  His  semper  was  hasty,  nod  a* 
sometimes  fell  into  violent  fits  of  passion,  which,  however,  srlrtona  tnsirtf 
long,  and  rarely  proved  Injurious  to  those  opon  whom  his  anger 


Be  was  temperate  ia  his  mode  of  living,  scruoulousrv  methodical  ia  has  ana* 
and  extremely  parsimonious  in  regard  to  his  private  expenditures     A* 


sovereign,  be  conducted  himself  generally  with  moderation ;  and  the  paiaof « 
fault  which  the  British  nation  had  to  find  with  bis  governameoU  eras  ia* 
undue  partiality  be  always  manifested  for  his  Germanic  coonexioeav  H.« 
reigii  was  distinguished  by  many  great  revolutions,  both  internal  and  exit 
aal  s  hut  they  all  tended  to  enlarge  the  British  empire,  and  to  give  stahah  • 
to  the  throne.  By  his  queen  Caroline,  who  died  in  1737,  be  bad  tw*  swat 
and  five  daughters :  via.  Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  father  of  Csoeai  111 
William  duke  of  Cumberland ;  Anne,  who  married  the  prince  of  Oranc* 

Mary,  the  wile  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cased:  Louisa,  

•ark;  and  Amcaa  and  Caroline,  who  died  unmarried. 
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Groror  III. 

As  tbe  history  of  Scotland,  from  this  period,  is  too  closely  interwoven 
with  that  of  England,  to  admit  of  a  particular  detail,  we  most  be  content 
with  selecting  those  incidents  which,  being  of  a  local  character,  are  slightly 
noticed  in  the  general  annals  of  the  nation. 

No  prince  ever  aacended  the  throne  under  more  ao*pieioos  eireamstances 
than  George  the  Third.  He  was  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  of  decorous  manners, 
and  virtuous  principles ;  to  all  which  be  added  a  qualification  peculiarly 
endearing  to  his  subjects,  that  of  being  a  native  of  Britain.  On  these 
accounts,  with  the  prosperous  state  of  the  country,  though  in  a  state  of  war, 
the  commencement  of  the  new  reign  was  bailed  with  enthusiastic  raptore  by 
all  ranks  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  But  popular  favour  it 
extremely  capricious ;  and  the  very  means  adopted  to  obtain  or  secure  it, 
often  hits  a  contrary  effect.  This  was  the  case  with  tbe  young  monarch, 
who,  in  his  commendable  endeavours  to  abolish  the  distinctions  of  party,  had 
tbe  misfortune  to  evoke  instead  of  destroying  the  spirit  of  discord.  Tbe 
appointment  of  bis  early  friend  and  tutor,  the  earl  of  Bute,  Irst  to  tbe  post 
of  secretary  of  state,  and  next  to  tbe  high  office  of  prime  minister,  kindled  a 
flame,  which  neither  the  restoration  of  peace,  nor  the  resignation  of  tbe 
nobleman  who  bad  accomplished  it,  could  extinguish. 

Though  lord  Bote  retired  from  public  life  with  a  reputation  upon  wtriob 
slander  itself  could  fix  no  stain,  it  was  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  faction, 
that  be  was  a  Scotchman,  and  bore  the  name  of  Stuart  Tbe  grossest  abuse 
was  poured  upon  him  and  all  his  countrymen,  by  a  host  of  libellers,  who, 
without  a  single  particle  of  public  or  private  virtue  themselves,  assumed  the 
dignified  title  of  patriots,  and  bad  tbe  common  luck  of  empirics,  to  succeed  in 
imposing  upon  national  credulity  by  tbe  dint  of  impudence. 

while  tbe  southern  metropolis  and  the  greatest  part  of  England  exhibited 
soeoee  of  confusion  approximating  to  rebellion,  the  north  was  tranquil,  and, 
tbe  people  being  happily  free  from  tbe  contagion  of  sedition,  directed  their 
tboughts  and  labours  with  tbe  best  effect  to  the  improvement  of  their  country, 
sod  tbe  embellishment  of  their  capital.  Various  institutions  arose  on  tbe 
principle  of  utility,  and  a  general  spirit  of  activity  and  unanimity  prevailed,  for 
tbe  extension  of  commerce,  and  the  encouragement  of  manufactures.  Amidst 
these  laudable  exertions,  tbe  benefit  of  which  was  quickly  visible  In  every 
town  and  district,  tbe  interests  of  literature  were  not  neglected.  Scotland  at 
iii*  time  could  boast  of  possessing  writers  who  shone  pre-eminent  in  history, 
philosophy,  and  poetry ;  whose  works  were  eagerly  read,  and  whose  corre* 
ipondence  was  courted  throughout  Europe.  Unlike  their  neighbours,  these 
ominaries  endeavoured  to  assist  each  other,  and  to  promote  the  common 
;ood  by  the  advancement  of  learning  and  the  encouragement  of  genius.  This 
rsercise  of  literary  friendship,  however,  was  sometimes  carried  to  a  length 
o  extravagant  as  provoked  the  bitter  sarcasm,  that  a  Scotchman  most  be  a 
tordy  moralist,  in  whom  the  partiality  of  his  native  soil  did  not  predominate 
(▼or  the  love  of  troth.  This  keen  invective  was  occasioned  by  the  publication 
f  pieees  alleged  to  be  translations,  in  measured  prose,  of  poems  written  in 
Gaelic,  at  a  period  when  that  language  must  have  been  as  poor  and  simple 
m  the  people  by  whom  it  was  spoken.  Tbe  person  who  made  this  fortunate 
iseoverr,  was  James  Maepberson,  a  theological  student,  and  a  native  of  the 
lirhlands.  Being  himself  ensmoured  with  bearing  some  of  the  poems 
ecited  in  the  country,  he  collected  several  of  them,  and  translated  them  into 
tagliah.  On  reading  a  few  of  these  fragments,  to  Mr.  John  Home,  the  author 
f  Douglas,  that  gentleman  communicated  the  circumstance  to  professor 
'ergoeon  and  Dr.  Blair,  by  whose  means  a  volume  was  printed,  and  a  sub* 
cr  lotion  entered  into,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  tbe  editor  to  prosecute  a 
earcb  after  more  »lld  flowers  of  the  same  description.  The  result  of  this 
lUsfon  was  the  publication.  In  1704,  of  two  epic  poems,  one  entitled  Prngaf, 
nd  the  other  Temora,  purporting  to  be  the  productions  of  Ossiao,  an  unknown 
ard  of  the  third  centory.  The  appearance  of  these  compositions  excited 
resit  surprise  among  the  starved ;  but  tbe  preponderating"  belief  mat  In  their 
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favour,  owing  principally  to  tho   industry  and  ii 

evidences  for  their  rapport  were  accumulated  and  displayed  aw 

who  wrote  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  subject,    la  scemsnui, Li 

of  Ossian  were  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  extolled 

Virgil.    Abroad  also  they  were  equally  popular,  and 

appeared,  a  translation  of  them  into  Italian,  by  the  abbe 

appearance.    In  England,  on  the  contrary,  some  scepticism 

and  Dr.  Johnson  made  no  scrapie  at  once  to  pronounce  the  whole  am 

forgery. 

Subsequent  inquiries,  however,  have  snmciently  proved,  the* 
among  the  Highlanders  many  romantio  tales  and  bardie  i 
antiquity,  the  remembrance  of  which  has  been  earefally 
faithfully  transmitted  from  father  to  son  through  many  ages.  N< 
lag  this,  the  doubt  started  at  the  outset,  respecting  the  validity  of 
written  in  a  regular  order  of  historic  narration,  enriched  with 
meters,  high-wrought  imagery,  and  pathetic  sentiments,  cowtii 
or  rather  became  confirmed  by  the  adduction  of  ballads,  the 
beauty  of  which  seemed  evidently  to  nave  suggested  the  idea,  of  the  auger 
works.  That  these  last  have  no  foundation  in  the  history  mt  the 
Boots,  will  scarcely  be  asserted ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  they 
traditionary  wonders  and  vulgar  relations,  which  the  minstrel 
wont  to  sing  in  the  nouses  of  their  chiefs,  or  in  their  wanderings 
country.  Such  popular  stories  have  always  some  facta  interwoven  via 
fiction ;  awd  though  the  machinery  may  be  ideal,  the  basis  is  not 
Suttne  construction  of  two  heroic  poems,  of  no  trifiing  saagaitude,set  off  wua 
the  refined  embellishments  of  art,  cannot,  without  an  cxtraotvinnr 
of  ereduJitv,  be  received  as  the  productions  of  an  illiterate  bard  in  am 
age.  This  insuperable  objection  of  the  unbelievers  who  first  railed  an 
the  verity  of  Ossian  the  son  of  Pineal,  was  strengthened  by  the 
clous  refusal  of  the  translator  to  give  the  only  satisfactory  | 
integrity,  in  the  production  of  the  originals.  But  this  was 
either  by  Macpherson  himself  or  any  other  person ;  end  though  vi 
have  been  subsequently  made  to  uphold  the  credit  of  these  pre 
of  ancient  poetry,  the  question  continues,  for  the  exercise  of  i 
nny  probability  of  its  being  ever  decided. 

The  agitation  which  this  subject  excited,  was  for  n  time 
affair  of  «  very  different  nature ;  but  one  that  seessed  as  mi 
moral,  as  the  other  did  the  literary,  character  of  Scotland. 

At  the  beginning  of  January,  1766,  Thomas  Ogilvie,  laird  ef 
snarried  Katherine  Nairn;  soon  alter  which,  his  brother  Patrick,  am 
the  army,  returned  from  abroad,  when  an  intimacy 
latter  and  his  sister-in-law,  which  ended  tragically.  The  dismissal 
from  the  house,  enraged  the  woman  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  ash 
poison  to  her  husband  in  his  tea,  at  breakfast,  of  which  he  died  em  the 
of  June.  For  this,  Katherine  and  Patrick  were  apprehended,  nmd  en  aw 
14th  of  August  their  trial  came  on  before  the  court  of  J  officiary  nt  Ede> 
burgh ;  when  they  were  found  guilty  both  of  incest  and  murder,  two  ensues 
strangely  blended  together  in  the  same  indictment  The  sewtQwuo  nenspc 
upon  Patrick  Ogilvie  was,  that  he  should  be  kept  on  bread  and  water  usl  ant 
36th  of  September,  and  then,  between  the  hours  of  two  and  turns  art 
the  afternoon,  be  carried  to  the  Grass-market,  there  to  be  hanged 
gibbet  till  dead;  and  thereafter  his  body  to  be  given  to 
professor  of  anatomy,  to  be  publicly  dissected. 

Katherine  Nairn  plended  pregnancy,  upon  which  n  jury  of 
appointed  to  examine  her;  but  as  they  could  not  come  to  any  « 
sentence  was  deferred  till  the  third  of  November.  In  the  mean  tim*v 
being  raised  respecting  the  guilt  ef  Ogilvie,  be  waa  respited ;  noti 
which,  the  Inw  was  permitted  to  take  its  course,  and  the  oufa 
suffered  nt  the  place  appointed,  on  the  13th  of  November,  touting 
a  solemn  declaration  of  bis  Innocence  in  every  respect;  v 
fftriour  throughout,  excited  n  strong  interest  in  his  favour 
who  thought  the  evidence  against  him  extremely 
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Pho  egeoatloa  waa  attended  with  un  affecting  circumstance,  which  could 
carcely  fail  to  increase  the  interest  thai  had  already  been  kindled  in  behalf 
»f  a  young  mo  of  reapootabla  connexions,  who  waa  convicted  opon  owe 
deader  oireamstances. 

On  being  tamed  off,  the  ropa  flipped  from  bis  neck,  aad  he  fell  down ;  bat 
raa  immediately  carried  op  again  by  two  or  three  of  the  city  officers,  and 
iter  banging  the  aaaal  period,  bis  body  was  taken  to  be  anatomised. 

The  judgment  upoa  Mrs.  OgiWie  was  farther  respited,  on  account  of  bar 
onditioo,  till  the  month  of  March.  After  her  delivery,  however,  she  suoceed- 
d  ia  effecting  her  escape,  dressed  as  an  officer ;  aad  though  a  reward  of  ooo 
mndred  gaineas  was  issued  for  her  apprehension,  she  made  her  way  to  tha 
lontinent 

The  history  of  this  family  was  very  extraordinary ;  for,  at  the  time  when 
Catherine  lay  ia  the  Tol booth  of  Bdiobargh,  Alexander  OgiWie,  the  brother 
f  her  husband,  and  the  prosecutor  of  Patrick  and  herself,  was  committed 
t>  the  same  prison  oo  the  charge  of  bigamy ;  aad  soon  after,  be  received 
entence  of  perpetual  banishment  His  father  having  been  concerned  in  tha 
ebellion  of  1745,  was  confined  in  Edinburgh,  from  whenoe  be  attempted  to 
sake  bis  escape,  and  broke  bis  neck.  His  eldest  son  being  taken  prisoner 
t  Carlisle,  suffered  execution  there  with  the  other  rebels. 

The  attention  of  the  British  public,  soon  after  this,  was  excited  to  an  onoom- 
son  pitch  by  another  cause,  of  a  very  romantic  and  affecting  nature. 

In  the  year  1746,  lady  Jane,  daughter  of  Archibald,  duke  of  Douglas,  mar* 
ied  privately  Mr.  iobo  Stewart,  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  but  no  fortune, 
^earful  that  this  alliance  would  offend  her  brother,  npon  whom  she  depended 
t>r  her  support,  the  lady,  under  tha  pretext  of  illness*  went  to  England,  and 
rom  thence  to  France,  where  she  was  delivered,  In  1748,  of  two  male  chil- 
Iren  at  a  birth,  one  of  whom  was  baptised  by  the  name  of  Archibald,  and 
be  other  by  that  of  Sholto.  In  the  following  year,  lady  Jane  returned  with 
mt  family  to  London,  where  aha  was  reduced  to  extreme  distress,  by  tha 
toppage  of  the  annuity  which  she  had  hitherto  received  from  the  duke  bar 
rother*  In  this  exigency  she  applied  to  Mr.  Pelbam,  through  whose  repre- 
entntioaa  the  king  was  induced  to  grant  her  a  pension  of  three  hundred  n 
aar.  Notwithstanding  this  relief,  the  family  continued  to  suffer  so  much* 
tat  net  ladyship  took  the  children  to  Scotland,  in  hopes  of  effecting  a  recon- 
iliation  with  bar  brother.  In  this  object,  however,  she  failed,  not  being 
Uowed  even  to  enter  the  gates  of  Douglas  castle-  Thus  repulsed,  lady  Jane 
etrnoad  her  steps,  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  Ediaborgb,  where  she  left  tha 
hildreu  ia  the  care  of  an  old  domestic  and  weot  back  herself  to  Loodoo. 
>ooa  altar,  8bolto  died,  upon  whieh  the  distracted  mother  hastened  down  to 
Gotland ;  but  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  which  she  endured,  threw  her  into  a 
$ver,  and  in  n  wretched  apartment,  destitute  of  common  necessaries,  this 
nfortnnate  lady  breathed  her  last,  in  the  month  of  November,  1760.  A  few 
aya  before  her  departure,  she  took  the  sacrament,  and  calling  for  her  child, 
ave  him  n  maternal  blessing,  with  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  Almighty  that  be 
light  enjoy  bis  rightful  Inheritance.  Lady  Sehaw,  who  had  been  the  early 
tend  of  lady  Jane,  now  took  upon  her  the  charge  of  protecting  the  infant, 
ad  when  she  died,  the  care  of  him  was  undertaken  by  a  benevolent  noble- 
ian.  Mr.  Stewart,  the  father,  was  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  the  king's  bench* 
a  the  year  1760,  he  succeeded  to  his  paternal  estate  by  the  death  of  hia 
rother,  air  George  Stewart,  of  Orantully ;  when  the  irst  act  he  did  waa  to 
lake  a  settlement  upon  his  son.  Meanwhile,  the  duke  of  Douglas  con- 
nued  obstinately  to  refuse  acknowledging  bis  nephew ;  against  whom  be  had 
ikon  an  inveterate  prejudiee,  through  the  perfidious  artifices  of  interested 
arsons,  who  represented  this  child  as  an  impostor,  that  had  been  ploked  up 
i  the  streets  of  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  being  obtruded  upoa  the  family  aa 
in  rightful  son  and  hair  of  lady  Jane.  Wild  and  unnatural  as  the  charge  was,  it 
»et  with  a  ready  recaption  where  It  was  intended  to  operate ;  and  the  dnka 
f  Douglas,  in  the  full  persuasion  of  its  troth,  executed  a  deed,  by  which  ho 
s t tied  bis  whole  estate,  in  failure  of  bating  issue  of  his  own,  upon  tha  dnka 
r  Hamilton.  At  this  time  there  was  no  probability  that  tha  duke  of  Daw 
las  would  marry ;  hot,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  in  tha  year  176%;  ho  did 
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enter  into  that  state,  though  within  a  few  months,  he  and  the  < 
and  separated,  on  aeooant  of  the  nephew,  whose  cause  her 
a  seal  that  did  her  infinite  honour.    At  length  a  rewoaciliatiaw 
and  the  duke  executed  another  deed  of  settlement,  wherein  he 
Archibald  Douglas,  otherwise  Stewart,  the  son  of  his  sister, 
heir. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1761,  the  doke  died,  and  the  nephew, 
his  guardians,  the  doehess  of  Douglas  and  the  duke  of 
diately  proceeded  to  vest  him  legally  in  the  feudal  rights  of  the 
getting  him  served  heir  of  entail  and  provision.  In  order  to 
doubts  that  might  arise  respecting  the  legitimacy  of  their 
persons  procured  the  evidence  of  those  persons  who  had  known  lady  Jane 
abroad,  at  the  time  of  her  delivery.  While  these  proceedings  were  gwaac  on, 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  exerted  himself,  and  took  out  breves  from  the  ewast  ef 
chancery,  to  be  served  as  heir  male  to  the  late  dnke  of  Dowgfa*.  A  fecal 
inquiry  was  accordingly  instituted,  when  the  jury,  without  hesitation,  nasiasd 
Archibald  Douglas  the  lawful  heir  to  the  ducat  estate,  as  being;  the  sew  of  sawy 
Jane.  The  Hamiltoos,  not  satisfied  with  this  decision,  now  sent  Andrew  Saanrt. 
a  lawyer,  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  what  they  scrapie*)  wot 
was  a  gross  imposture.  This  active  agent  exerted  himself  with  i 
that  in  a  short  time  he  returned,  with  a  mass  of  evidence  which  hud  I 
of  turning  the  scale  in  favour  of  his  employers ;  and  the  eowrt  of 
putting  implicit  faith  in  the  proofs  now  adduced,  gave  their  jodgutewt 
the  legitimacy  of  Archibald  Douglas.  Upon  this,  the  supporters  of 
had  recourse  to  the  lords,  and  during  the  process,  sir  John 
solemnly  acknowledging  the  claimant  as  his  son  by  lad?  Jane  Bonn;! 
Hewitt,  also  a  material  witness  in  the  cause,  who  had  been  the 
companion  of  lady  Jane,  died  while  the  eause  was  depending ; 
last  breath  she  declared  that  all  she  had  formerly  attested, 
birth  of  Archibald  Douglas,  was  true.  In  the  month  of  February. 
appeal  came  on  before  the  house  of  peers ;  when,  after  a  close  nv 
and  an  extraordinary  display  of  legal  talent  the  rights  of  the  heir 
folly  established,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  nation.  On  thin 
lord  Mansfield  took  such  a  lively  interest  in  favour  of  the  son  of  sswy  Ji 
that  his  feelings  overcame  him,  and  he  tainted  in  the  midst  of  has  nam 
Another  remarkable  circumstance  attending  this  memorable  trial  wan 
dnel  which  it  produced  between  Mr.  Thorlow  and  Andrew  Stwnrt.  TV 
former,  who  was  counsel  for  Mr.  Doogtes,  animadverted  on  the  mwdmi  «f 
the  agent,  in  terms  which  provoked  a  challenge,  and  the  parties  met ;  hot  aw 
injury  was  sustained  on  either  side. 

This  great  eause  had  scarcely  ended,  when  another  affair  bappewca\ 
made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  public. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1 760,  the  earl  of  BgUntoun  diseoreringan  i 
named  Mango  Campbell,  shooting  on  his  lordship's  grounds,  went  wp  to  hsan,  and 
demanded  his  gun.  The  trespasser  refused  compliance,  and  a  seauwe  coward. 
In  the  course  of  which  the  piece  went  off,  and  the  earl  received  a  aasiinl 
wound.    On  Monday,  the  Mb  of  February,  1770,  the  trial  of  Casnpheal  aw* 

Cace  before  the  court  of  justiciary ;  when  Mr.  Roe,  the  counsel  for  the  wane*, 
a  speech  of  three  hours,  contended,  that  as  no  legal  proof  of  a  wttJwJ  aw* 
charge  of  the  ran  had  been  offered,  the  prisoner  most  bo  accjuftUwL  The 
court  did  not  rise  till  half-past  four  on  the  following  morning,  wVew 
were  enclosed,  and,  after  remaining  shut  op  an  hoar  nnd  a  half, 
written  verdict ;  which,  at  six  o'clock  was  opened  by  the  jadgea,  ami 
the  panel  guilty  of  wilfol  murder.    Upon  this,  sentence  was 


pronounced,  that  the  prisoner  should  be  executed  on  the  llth  of  AprV;  nwf 
the  next  morning,  when  the  rlergyrna 


in  went  to  visit  Campbell,  he 

hanging,  and  quite  dead.    To  accompNsh  his  purpose,  he  had  raised  a 
form  on  one  end,  and  made  it  lean  against  the  nail ;  alter  which,  wish  a 
kin  and  a  handkerchief  fastened  together,  be  contrived  to  eospeant  ! 
by  a  book.    A  curious  question  now  arose,  In  regard  to  the  iHsnaawl  ^«  w 
body.    The  sentence  was,  that  he  should  be  baoged  on  a  partleafar  www.  asnf 
his  body  thereafter  bo  given  to  Di  Monro  for  fflisorlW     ftowTan)  eh* 
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criminal  tad  anticipated  the  execution,  bow  could  the  second  port  of  the 
sentence  bo  carried  into  effect?  The  court  got  rid  of  the  difficulty,  by  allowing 
the  friends  of  Campbell  to  take  the  body,  which  they  deposited  in  a  solitary 
place  among  the  rocks,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh ;  from  whence  it 
was  soon  exhumed,  and  rudely  treated  by  the  populace ;  on  which  the  magis- 
trates interfered,  and  caused  the  wretched  remains  of  the  suicide  to  bo.  car* 
ried  out  and  sunk  in  the  Forth. 

Among  the  political  incidents  which  at  this  time  agitated  the  public  mind 
io  Scotland,  the  most  considerable  was  the  choice  of  a  representative  peer, 
in  the  room  of  the  duke  of  Argyll.  Ever  since  the  union,  the  British  ministry/ 
bad  exorcised  a  preponderating  influence  over  these  elections ;  but  in  doing 
this,  some  art  was  used,  and  appearance  observed,  so  as  to  avoid  giving  open 
offence.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  all  decency  was  set  aside,  and 
lord  North  seat  circular  letters  himself  from  the  treasury  to  the  electors, 
recommending  them  to  choose  the  earl  of  Dysart  Upon  this,  an  alarm  «as 
raised;  and  some  of  the  lords,  who  bad  not  quite  given  up  their  principle  of 
independency,  entered  into  an  association  to  shske  off  the  servile  yoke  which 
bad  already  too  long  disgraced  their  order.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved 
to  oppose  the  court  candidate,  by  setting  up  against  him  a  nobleman  in  the 
popular  interest  Accordingly,  the  earl  of  Bread albane  was  pitched  upon,  and 
the  rather  as  he  had  already  been  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  peerage.  The 
government,  on  being  apprised  of  this  intention,  being  fearful  that  the  earl 
»f  Dysart  would  not  succeed,  substituted  in  bis  room  the  earl  of  Stair,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  more  interest  in  Scotland.  This,  however,  could  not 
ihake  the  other  lords  from  their  purpose ;  and  though  they  had  no  personal 
objections  to  lord  Stair,  they  very  properly  determined  to  reject  him,  on  the 
rroand  that  their  freedom  of  choice  was  violated  by  bis  nomination.  Ob 
Wednesday,  the  second  of  January,  1771,  the  election  took  place,  in  Holy  rood 
House ;  when,  though  the  earl  of  Stair  had  twenty-seven  votes,  there  were  no 
less  than  eighteen  against  him,  followed  by  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the  earl 
»f  Selkirk  and  other  peers,  who  declared  that  the  election  was  void,  as  having 
been  solely  effected  through  the  unconstitutional  interference  of  the  minister, 
in  letters  sent  from  his  office  by  expresses  to  Scotland.  Shortly  after  this, 
lord  Elibaok  published  a  caustic  and  powerful  tract  upon  the  subject,  entitled, 
1  Considerations  on  the  present  State  of  the  Peerage  in  Scotland ;  addressed 
to  the  Duke  of  Buccleogh."  But  the  weight  of  corruption  was  too  strong  for 
irgoment;  and  the  abuse,  though  generally  felt,  and  universally  acknowledged, 
ir as  suffered  to  continue. 

Doring  the  American  war,  the  coast  of  Scotland,  from  the  Moll  of  Galloway/ 
n  the  west,  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  was  much  infested  by  marauders ;  espe- 
: tally  one  rover  named  Paul  Jones,  who,  being  a  native  of  this  part  of  the 
island,  was  enabled  to  carry  on  bis  plundering  system  to  great  advantage. 
[t  should  be  observed,  to  bis  credit,  however,  that  after  pillaging  the  house  of 
ord  Selkirk,  the  pirate  sent  the  family  plate  back  from  France  to  London,  free  of 
:arriage.  This  fortunate  adventurer  died  at  Paris,  in  1792.  The  loyalty  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  throughout  that  unfortunate  con- 
test, was  evinced,  in  many  instances,  particularly  in  raising  regiments  of 
rolunteers,  for  the  national  defence ;  but  the  attempt  to  form  a  regular  militia 
»a*  strenuously  and  repeatedly  resisted,  as  calculated  to  entail  a  perpetual 
Hjrdco  upon  the  country.  In  whatever  light  this  opposition  to  a  great  public 
measure  may  be  considered,  no  excuse  can  be  made  for  the  violeot  treatment 
srhich  another  proceeding  of  the  legislature  experienced  in  Scotland. 

In  1778  parliament  passed  a  bill,  repealing  some  of  the  most  severe  penal 
ivi  against  papists.  This  tolerant  measure  was  confined  to  England ;  not- 
withstanding which,  the  sealots  in  Scotland  took  alarm,  and  amotion  was  made 
n  the  General  Assembly,  for  a  standing  committee  to  be  appointed,  to  defend 
the  protestaot  interests,  and  prevent  the  extension  of  the  bill  to  this  kingdom. 
The  proposition  was  lost ;  upon  which,  associations  were  immediately  formed 
o  many  places,  and  the  synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  in  particular,  appointed 
s  solemn  fast,  to  be  held  within  their  bounds,  on  account  of  the  encourage- 
meat  given  to  popery*  They  also  voted  an  address  to  the  two  houses  of  par- 
iameat,agftin*t  any  mitigation  of  those  penal  Jaws  which  affected  the  Roman 
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Catholic*  i  and  they  farther  instructed  the  clergy  to  ialaw  the 

people,  by  preaching  upon  the  controversial  points  between  pay 

testants.    In  consequence  of  these  excitements,  the  rabble  broke 

on  a  Sabbath,  and  attacked  a  boose  where  the  Catholics  were 

poblio  worship.     After  demolishing  the   windows,  and 

insults  upon  individuals,  the  mob  at  that  time  dispersed,  withowt 

farther  injury.     The  plan  of  associating,  however,  eontlnwed ; 

general  fast-day,  in  February,  1779,  the  infuriated  populace  of  C 

played  their  hatred  to  the  papists  with  increased  malignity ;  setting  far  is 

several  houses,  and  destroying  all  the  property.     Some  of  the 

were  taken,  and  sent  to  prison ;  but  the  magistrates,  being  iatissnvaaei 

threats  which  were  held  out  to  deter  them  from  doing  their  amty. 

gave  orders  for  the  release  of  the  rioters. 

At  Edinburgh,  also,  the  mob  arose  about  the  same  time,  and  destroyed  vrt 
only  the  Catholic  chapel,  bnt  the  bouse  and  furniture  of  the  eeaaofk  Hat 
satisfied  with  this  outrage,  they  next  proceeded  to  attack  the  anasssssaw  of 
Dr.  Robertson,  principal  of  the  university,  and  Mr.  Croawie,  am  cawans* 
advocate ;  both  which  gentlemen  had  incurred  the  popular  fesesrtsnes*  by 
the  liberality  of  their  sentiments  and  condoct,  when  the  subject  of 
laws  was  brought  forward  in  the  General  Assembly.  Fortnsiasolj. 
tions  of  the  mob  were  known  in  sufficient  time  to  be  guarded  mj 
when  the  rioters  appeared,  the  habitations  which  had  been 
objects  of  vengeance,  were  put  In  a  state  of  defence.  On  this 
Erskine,the  colleague  of  Dr.  Robertson,  exerted  himself  greatly  in 
the  fury  of  the  populace,  and  persuading  them  to  depart  withowt 
any  acts  of  outrage.  All  this  time,  however,  the  magistrates  n 
active ;  and  what  was  worse,  when  the  tumult  at  length  snbsnM,  aw 
were  adopted  to  punish  the  ringleaders.  The  consequence  of  this 
on  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities  and  the  government,  was  v 
in  the  capital  of  the  empire,  during  the  summer  of  the  following 
a  lawless  rabble  ranged  the  city  at  pleasure,  destroying  not  only 
chapels,  but  private  bouses,  and  even  the  public  prisons.  1 
disgraceful  as  these  scenes  were,  some  good  effects  resorted 
shewing  the  danger  of  letting  loose  the  passions  of  the  popntnoe, 
ing  them  to  interfere  with  public  measures.  The  odious  uatore  of 
was  never  more  strongly  displayed  than  in  these  riotous  procecan 
which,  even  those  who  had  been  most  forward  in  associating 
repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  were  so  much  ashamed,  that  they  offered  aw 
opposition  to  the  rights  of  conscience.  The  natural  coiiseo/ 
salutary  change  was,  that  from  this  period,  fanaticism,  though  • 
in  Scotland,  became,  in  a  manner,  innoxious. 

The  interests  of  literature  were  properly  regarded,  and  variosjs 
ments  arose,  for  the  advancement  of  scientific  pursuits,  and  II 
diffusion  of  knowledge.    Among  these,  the  first  was  the  Medical 
which,  after  subsisting  about  forty  years  with  great  credit,  and 
basis  of  the  physical  school  of  Edinburgh,  now  received  a  charm 
poration  from  the  crown.    The  next  was  the  Royal  Society  of 
which  originated  with  the  celebrated  Maelaurin,  in  1739;  but  uVm 
on  the  extensive  plan  of  promoting  elegant  learning  and  expetissewtad 
ledge,  was  not  regularly  constituted  as  a  body,  till  the  year  ITtt.    In 
tion  to  these  institutions,  came  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  founded  ass  a 
lar  plan  with  that  of  London,  but   having  for    Its    principal 
illustration  of  Scottish  history,  by  exploring  ancient  remains. 

In  1784,  Mr.  Henry  Dundas,  afterwards  lord  Melville,  carried  a 
parliament,  for  the  repeal  of  the  act  which  confiscated  the  estates  of 

Eons  in  Scotland,  attainted  of  high-treason.    This  measure  «*7 
ice  was  unanimously  supported  in  the  boose  of  commons ;  bat  ia  taw 
et  with  some,  though  ineffectual,  opposition  from  the  c 
In  the  year  1785,  the  royal  grant  was  obtained  for  an  _ 

the  British  8ociety ;  the  design  of  which  was  to  extend  the --, 

improve  the  sea-ooasU.    The  capital  of  this  company  was  ffxed  at 
•red  and  fifty  tboosand  pounds,  to  be  raised  in  shares  of  fifty 
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From  Ihlf  period  notUns;  occurred  of  ■  public  interest,  till  the  general 
'lection  for  members  of  parliament,  in  1790,  when  a  curious  esse  arose  which) 
•a roe  before  tbe  high  ooort  of  justiciary  ia  the  year  following.  The  candi* 
latcs  for  tbe  bargh  of  Loehmabon,  or  Damfriee,  were  sir  James  Johnston) 
tad  Mr.  Miller;  between  whom,  the  contest  was  carried  oa  with  great 
iciivtly.  Among  other  extraordinary  arts  made  ase  of  to  seeare  their 
»oint,  the  party  in  the  interest  of  Johnston,  seised,  and  carried  off  to  London, 
i  voter  named  Walls,  who  was  engaged  to  the  opposite  side.  For  thia 
ibdoetioo,  eight  of  the  agents  of  Johnston  were  tried ;  and  thoogh  H  waa 
ivident  that  tbe  whole  basiness  was  a  collusion  between  the  witness  Walla 
lad  the  conspirators,  the  latter  were  foond  guilty  upon  his  testimooy,  and 
tenteuced  to  be  lined  and  banished.  The  judgment,  however,  waa  reversed  r 
>y  the  crown,  and  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty. 

At  the  same  time,  another  election  eajnm  came  on  before  the  ooort  of 
lesaion,  in  an  action  brought  by  lord  Daar  against  the  freeholders  of  the? 
:oonty  of  Wigton.  His  lordship  claimed  to  be  pot  upon  the  roll  of  tree- 
»olders ;  thereby  entitling  him  to  elect,  or  be  elected,  a  member  of  parMa~ 
sent.  His  demand  being  refused,  he  applied  to  tbe  highest  judicial  antao- 
rity  ia  Scotland ;  which,  after  an  elaborate  argument  on  the  ease,  decided, 
that  not  only  are  the  eldest  sons  of  peers  totally  disqualified  to  rote  for  mem- 
bers of  the  bouse  of  commons,  bat  that  neither  can  they  sit  themselves  in  that 
issembly. 

In  the  year  1790,  a  laudable  Institution  was  formed  at  Edinburgh,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy  of  the  established  church  of  Scotland;  and, 
so  well  was  the  plan  approved,  that  soon  afterwards  a  royal  charter  waa 
granted,  for  the  incorporation  of  the  society.  Another  excellent  charity, 
which  met  with  great  pablio  support  at  this  period,  was  the  society  for  the 
propagation  of  Christian  knowledge  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands.  To  farther 
the  noble  views  of  the  association,  some  benefactor,  whose  name  was  never 
xnown,  contributed  no  less  a  sum  than  ten  thousand  pounds.  Another  phi- 
lanthropist, the  lord  of  Vryhoven  in  Holland,  bnt  a  resident  in  Lonoon, 
bequeathed  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  sasaa  institution.  In  oonse- 
tjoeooe  of  these  donations,  the  society  was  enabled  to  extend  its  objects  very 
considerably ;  by  increasing  tbe  number  of  its  schools,  augmenting  thoealariee 
of  the  teachers,  maintaining  missionaries,  and  multiplying  manufactories  for 
the  employment  of  the  poor. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1793,  died  John  Stuart;  earl  of  Bate,  at  a  very 
sdvaneed  age;  being  remarkable  for  little  more  than  the  unpopularity  of  his 
ibort  administratioa,  and  tbe  ciroomstance  that  be  was  the  first  Scotchman, 
sfter  the  onion,  who  held  the  ofiice  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

In  tbe  parliamentary  session  of  this  year,  several  petitions  were  brought 
forward  from  persons  connected  with  the  royal  burghs  of  Scotland,  stating, 
that  the  inhabitants  were  liable  to  the  exaction  of  taxes,  for  which  there  waa 
»o  adequate  remedy ;— that  there  were  Instances  of  misrule  and  miscoadact 
>y  tbe  magistrates,  in  tbe  dilapidation  of  pablio  property,  and  the  general 
management  of  their  doty :  aad  that  there  was  no  ooort  of  judicature  in  Soot* 
land,  to  which  tbose  persons  were  responsible  for  what  they  did,  or  that  bad  any 
sontrol  over  them  in  their  office.  The  petitions  were  supported  in  the  bouee 
»f  commons  by  tbe  leaders  of  the  opposition,  but  resisted  by  tbe  lord  advo- 
cate ;  who,  while  he  admitted  that  some  abuses  existed  in  the  government  of 
the  boroughs,  defended  the  constitution  itsetf^  and  strenuously  resisted  tbe 
project  of  a  reform.  On  a  division,  tbe  motion  for  aa  inquiry  was  rejected 
by  a  poworfol  majority ;  bot  at  a  subsequent  period,  a  committee  was  an* 

Kin  ted  to  consider  the  subject,  though  without  effecting  what  waa  aimed  at 
the  friends  of  reform. 
'Among  the  proceedings  of  tbe  peers  this  session,  waa  the  passing  an  act  for 
tbe  relief  of  thejpastors,  ministers,  and  lay  membern  of  the  episcopal  oommanion 
in  Scotland.  The  bill  for  this  purpose  was  brought  into  the  apper  boose  by 
lord  Elgin,  and  received  a  strenuous  support  from  Dr.  Horsiey,  bishop  of 
3l  David's,  thoogh  In  opposition  to  the  lord  chancellor  Tbnriow.  Lard 
Kinnonl  also  spoke  warmly  for  the  saeasure ;  which  was  carried  oa  the  Mth 
»f  May,  and  seat  to  the  commons;  bat  as  it  proved  a  money  bill,  the  lower 
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boose  rejected  it, and  orig iuated  anew  one  exactly/  to  the 
It bieb,  oo  the  16th  of  Juno,  received  the  royal  assent. 
.  This  bill  was  speedily  followed  by  another,  with  equal 
relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Scotland  from  the  pressure  of 
laws. 

Bat  if  these  measures  gave  general  satisfaction,  the  resistance 
liamentary  reform  met  with  from  the  government*  proved  very 
those  who  bad  imbibed  the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  liberty  and 

On  the  king's  birth-day  in  1702,  a  riot  broke  oat  at  Edinburgh,  v 
suppressed  till  some  lives  were  lost,  by  the  interference  of  the 
were  called  in  for  the  restoration  of  order.  Notwithstanding  lams,  a 
tiooury  society  or  convention  was  formed  io  the  capital,  aasnaaia 
Friends  of  the  People.  A  general  meeting  of  the  delegates 
institutions,  was  held  at  Edinburgh ;  when  sundry  resolutions 
into,  ail  tending  to  the  establishment  of  a  republican  form  of  go 

These  proceedings  did  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  civil  nn 
it  being  deemed  prudent  to  crash  the  convention  in  its  infancy,  a 
was  commenced  against  Thomas  Muir,  the  president  of  the 
bnrgh,  and  of  Thomas  Fysbe  Palmer,  of  Perth.     The  trials  of 
took  place  in  August,  179);  when  Muir  was  found  guilty/, 
sentence  of  transportation  for  fourteen  years,  and  Palmer  lor 
siderable  emotion  was  excited  by  these  judgments,  and  some 
versions  were  made  upon  them,  in  parliament ;  but  ministers  defend  td 
as  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace ;  and  the 
were  carried  into  execution.    Tbey  had  not,  however,  the  euVct  of  _ 
down  seditions  associations ;  for,  in  the  following  year,  Robert  Watt,  a 
merchant,  and  David  Dowoie,  a  goldsmith,  were  tried,  convicted,  urn 
teneed  to  be  baaged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  at  Edinburgh,  on  n 
high-treason.    The  judgment  upon  Watt  was  fully  executed,  on  the  Lath 
September ;  but  Downie  obtained  the  king's  pardon,  on  the 
of  the  jury. 

At  the  beginning  of  1796,  Edinburgh  became  the  asylum  of 
count  d'Artois,  now  king  of  France,  and  his  son,  the  dnke  d* 
who  took  np  their  resideuce  at  Holy  rood-house,  where  they  bold 
during  their  slay  ingratiated  themselves  with  the  people  by  the 
their  behaviour.    On  returning  to  the  continent,  in  August,  179u\  the 
transmitted  a  letter  to  the  lord  provost  and  magistrates,  of  which 
translation :  "  Gentlemen,  circumstances  relative  to  the  good  and 
the  king,  my  brother,  making  it  requisite  that  I  should  leave  this  city. 
during  my  residence,  I  have  received  the  most  distinguished  mart*  of 
tion  and  regard,  I  should  reproach  royselfc  were  I  to  depart  withowt 
to  its  respectable  magistrates,  and  through  them  to  the  inhabitants  at 
the  grateful  sense  with  which  my  heart  is  penetrated,  for  the 
in  which  they  have  seconded  the  generous  hospitality  of  kia 
majesty.    I  hope  I  shall  one  day  bave  it  in  my  power,  to  make 
happier  moments,  my  feelings  on  this  occasion,  and  express  to  yon 
fully  the  sentiments  with  which  you  have  inspired  me ;  the  ai 
of  which,  time  only  permits  me  to  offer  yon  at  present — Cbailu  Pmurra. 

The  reception  which  these  royal  fugitives  experienced  in  flrotiand,  was 
peculiarly  gratifying;  alter  having  been  driven  about,  from  one  past  of  oat 
continent  to  another,  in  imminent  danger  of  their  Uvea ;  and  the  cstv  «f 
Edinburgh  exhibited  a  constant  scene  of  gaiety  during  their  stay ; 
coming  thither  from  all  parts,  purposely  to  have  n  view  of  the 
strangers. 

At  this  period,  the  whole  kingdom  was  in  a  state  of  activity ;  uW  esT< 

Surt  of  the  population  being  mostly  under  arms,  for  the  notional 
at,  though  the  people  were  ready  enough  to  enroll  themselves  ns 
yet,  when  an  act  was  passed,  for  the  establishment  of  a  militia  in 
though  the  number  required  amounted  only  to  six  thousand 
wns  furiously  opposed,  and  many  riots  ensued,  which  'were  not 
without  bloodshed.    A  short  time  afterwards  the  not  was  . 
»nniber  of  me*  increased,  without  any  further  expression  of 
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Such  wis  tbe  pressure  of  the  public  burdens  at  this  time,  and  the  alarm 
reated  by  tbe  dreed  of  an  invasion,  that  e  general  scarcity  or  specie  i>re- 
atiled  ibroairhoot  tbe  kingdom.  As  a  partial  remedy  for  tbe  existing  etu,  a 
•ill  was  harried  through  parliament,  empowering  the  bank*  and  trading  coca* 
>*nies  of  Scotland,  lor  a  limited  period,  to  issue  notes  under  the  value  of 
vrenty  *  hilling*. 

Notwithstanding  thai  gloomy  aspect  of  the  Uvea,  work*  of  poblio  atililw 
b  ere  eontinoally  projected  end  actively  sopported  throughout  the  eouotry 
kaioog  the  rest,  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbour  of  JUeith,  by  the 
xcavatioo  of  wet  docks,  was  undertaken  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  and  in 
trder  to  carry  it  into  effect,  tbe  corporation  of  Edinburgh  advanced  a  loaa 
>f  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

On  tbe  12th  of  July,  1700.  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Fifssimoas,  an  episcopal  clergy*** 
>f  Edinburgh,  was  tried  before  tbe  high  court  of  justiciary,  for  assisting  four 
French  prisoners  to  effect  their  escape  out  of  the  country,  ft  appeared  that 
he  men  who  were  confined  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  having  succeeded  in 
petting  out,  threw  themselves  on  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Fitasimoos,  who  seel* 
rred  them  for  some  days,  and  then  conveyed  them  privately  to  Newhaveu, 

*  here  they  obtained  a  passage  in  a  eartel,  and  so  made  their  way  to  France, 
rboogh  the  fact  was  fully  proved,  tbe  court,  in  consideration  of  tbe  high 
-baracter  and  liberal,  though  mistaken,  motives  of  the  panel,  only  sentenced 
urn  to  three  months'  imprisonment  in  the  Tolbootb. 

In  consequence  of  the  extreme  want  occasioned  by  the  badness  of  tbe 
inrvest  in  this  year,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  societies  and 
incorporations  sent  deputies  to  a  general  meeting  at  Edinburgh  for  the  lev- 
iable purpose  of  purchasing  grain  in  foreign  markets,  and  furnishing  tbe  mean 
be  re  with  the  same  on  moderate  terms. 

The  same  plan  was  adopted  in  other  parts,  notwithstanding  which,  tbe 
public  distress  arising  from  the  scarcity  aod  exorbitant  price  of  provisions, 
was  scarcely  supportable.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  insignificant 
ebullitions  of  popular  impatience,  the  privations  were  endured  with  exemplary 
fortitude. 

The  new  century  was  ushered  in  oo  tbe  1st  of  January  1801,  with  peculiar 
pomp  and  rejoicing,  on  account  of  the  recent  aot  for  the  union  of  the  king- 
doms of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  His  Majesty  held  a  grand  council  oo 
the  occasion,  which  was  atteoded  by  tbe  members  of  the  royal  family  and  the 
ministers,  who  took  the  new  oaths,  after  which  tbe  Park  aod  Tower  gens  were 
6 red,  and  the  altered  standards  were  hoisted.  Similar  rejoicings  would  have 
taken  place  in  tbe  northern  capital,  had  it  not  been  for  the  heavy  pressure 
of  tbe  times,  which  induced  the  lord  provost  and  magistrates  to  prohibit  a*. 
illuminalioo  as  imprudent  under  such  circumstances. 

When  the  melancholy  intelligence  arrived  of  the  death  of  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  victory  gained  by  him  near  Alex- 
andria on  the  21st  of  January,  the  lord  provost  caused  all  the  volunteers  of 
Edinburgh  to  assemble  in  funeral  order  to  bear  the  general  orders  read  that 
bad  been  issued  by  bis  majesty.  Tbe  scene  was  altogether  solemn  and  im- 
pressive ;  and  the  feelings  of  the  spectators  seemed  in  unison  with  those  ef 
the  brigade;  all  bearing  testimony  to  the  worth  of  a  commander  whose  loan 

•  as  not  easily  repaired.  The  magistrates  and  council  of  Edinburgh  farther 
came  to  a  resolution  to  erect  a  monument,  in  honour  of  the  lamented  general, 
in  the  High-church. 

The  heroic  conduct  of  tbe  42d,  or  royal  Highland  regiment,  in  that  memor- 
able battle,  where  a  sergeant  of  the  corps,  named  8inelairt  took  the  standard 
called  the  Invincible,  rendered  their  arrival  at  Edinburgh  a  very  iolercsueg 
spectacle.  They  were  received  with  an  enthusiastic  welcome,  and  the  pre- 
sentation to  them  of  a  new  suit  of  colours  was  performed  with  great  solemnity 
oo  the  Castle  Hill,  in  the  presence  of  the  corporation  and  a  vast  number  of 
military  officers  and  nobility. 

Tbe  restoration  of  peace  about  the  same  time,  produced  also  universal 

gladness,  which  was  further  heightened  by  tbe  gratifying  circumstance  of  an) 

abundant  harvest.    But  tbe  pleasure  thus  excited  proved  of  short  duration, 

for  within  a  few  months  the  note  of  war  again  called  tbe  people  to  arms ;  and 
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it  redounds  to  their  hoiwr,  that  the  summons  m  promptly 
obeyed  from  one  comer  of  the  island  to  the  other.    At  Bdiiiijargn  the 
teen  muttered  in  ooosidermble  force,  and  a  new  association 
for  the  defence  of  the  Forth  and  the  eooatry  in  general. 

Id  the  midst,  however,  of  these  pieparatious,  and  the  dimcofties 
•addon  recurrence  to  hostilities  occasioned,  the  spirit  of  " 
vigorously  forward.    The  capital  witnessed  many  important  ail 
tJcnlarly  in  the  removal  of  old  and  the  erection  of  new  beildii 
hour  of  Leith  also  was  enlarged  and  rendered  more 
were  cat  in  varioa*  directions,  and  steam-vessels  were  now,  tor  the 
introduced. 

Daring  the  parliamentary,  session  of  1808,  a  bin  was  bi  ought  in 
for  the  bettering  the  condition  of  the  parochial  scboolnmaters,  by 
salaries  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  famishing 
dwellings. 

Another  legislative  measure,  of  a  beneficial  nature,  potted  at 
was  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  a  police  at  Edinburgh ;  the 
of  opening  which  useful  institution  took  place  with  great 
16th  of  July  1806. 

In  the  rammer  of  the  following  year,  the  public  mind  was  mi 
the  impeachment  of  the  lord  viscount  Melville  for  Ugh 
meanors  while  holding  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy.    Fi 
he  was  fully  acquitted,  aod  the  intelligence  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  throughout  Scotland,  but  particularly  at  Edinburgh, 
inhabitants  illuminated  their  houses  on  the  occasion.    The 
voted  an  address  of  congratulation  to  his  lordship ;  an  example 
followed  by  many  other  public  bodies. 

During  the  consideration  of  this  important  cause,  two 
affecting  Scotland,  were  brought  into  parliament:  one  for  the 
the  funds  then  arising  out  of  the  forfeited  estates,  on  account  of  the 
of  1716  and  1746,  to  public  purposes ;  and  the  other,  for  reforming  t 
session.    The  bill  for  the  latter  purpose,  though  brought  in  by  lord 
was  vigorously  opposed,  and  generally  unpopular,  for  which  reason 
tish  judges  were  summoned  to  give  their  opinions  thereon  before  the 
fords.    During  their  stay,  however,  and  before  any  decision  ooeid  he 
a  sudden  dissolution  of  the  ministry  took  place,  parliament  was  hi 
quence  dissolved,  and  in  the  ensuing  session  the  projected  reform 
the  hands  of  the  lord  chancellor  Bldon.    The  new  bill  proposed 
court  of  session  into  two  divisions  or  chambers ;  the  one  consisting; 

Kesident  and  seven  other  lords ;  the  second,  of  the  ford-justice  dork  nasi 
rds.    Various  regulations  for  the  expediting  of  business  were  ii 
but  the  advanced  stage  of  the  season,  when  the  bill  was  brought  in. 
it  impossible  to  enter  fully  into  its  merits,  the  same  was  ordered  to  he 
against  the  next  meeting  of  parliament,  when  the  business  underwent  n 
consideration,  and  was  ultimately  carried  into  effect 

The  ehange  of  ministers  seems  to  have  given  nearly  universal  ntismwcJan  hi 
Scotland ;  and,  among  the  rest,  the  General  Assembly  addressed  bis 
on  the  occasion,  expressing  strong  attachment  to  bis  famUv,  and  high  m 
of  bis  personal  piety,  particularly  the  bright  example  winch  be  bad 
sacred  regard  to  the  Protestant  reformed  reUgfon.    In  allusion  to  the 
of  the  late  political  change,  which  was  an  attempt  to  set  aside  the 
the  reverend  Assembly  say,  M  While,  in  the  series  of  indulgence 
Roman  Catholic  subjects,  whioh  have  marked  your  majesty's  reign, 
nine  the  enlightened  operation  of  a  mild  and  tolerant  spirit,  we  have  ahvnvs 
found  your  majesty  the  faithful  guardian  of  the  Protestant  estabtti 
We  have  lately  seen  the  feoees  of  that  establishment  upheld  by  the 
dignified  exercise  of  the  constitutional  prerogative  of  the  crown ;  and  _„ 
the  security  which  all  our  righto  and  privileges  derive  from  the  soffeitncW 
whioh  your  majesty  discharges  the  dudes  of  the  sovereign  of  a  tree  pec 
we  unite  with  our  fellow-subjects  in  offering  the  affectionate  tribwte  justly 
••  your  royal  care  for  the  public  welfare.1* 

The  motion  for  an  address,  however,  was  not  carried 
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>f  the  member!  of  the  assembly  being  of  opinion  that  poBtfoal  concern*  ought 
»ot  to  be  mixed  op  with  their  proceedings,  and  others  disapproving  of  all 
religious  testa,  as  qualifications  for  civil  offices. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1806,  the  first  stone  of  a  new  prison  for  tho 
aunty  of  Edinburgh,  was  laid  by  the  boo.  William  Maule,  M.  P.  Orend 
Master  Mason  Elect  of  Scotland,  with  the  nsnal  ceremonies.  For  the  erection 
>f  this  edifice,  which  bad  lone  been  wanted,  the  whole  of  the  booses  between 
forester's  Wvnd  and  Lybberton's  Wynd,  were  purchased,  and  levelled, 
toother  set  of  buHdiog*  was  also  begnn  at  the  same  time,  for  the  farther 
Lceommodation  of  the  conrts  of  jnstiee,  with  a  new  exchequer,  and  one  for  tho 
eception  of  the  magnificent  library  of  the  Society  of  Advocates. 

At  the  close  of  the  same  year,  a  very  extraordinary  case  came  on  to  bo 
icard  before  the  synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr. 

Daring  the  harvest  of  1807,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  wet  weather,  on 
bat  moeh  corn  was  destroyed  and  carried  away  by  the  floods ;  hot  at  tho 
:od  of  one  of  the  weeks,  it  brightened  np,  and  a  drying  wind  pro- 
tared  the  grain  for  being  boosed.  Taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity, 
dr.  Wright,  minister  of  Maybote,  at  the  conelasion  of  the  morning  service, 
old  his  congregation  that  ho  conceived  the  fatoorable  ohange  of  tho  weather 
sight  be  made  ase  of  to  save  the  harvest  on  that  day,  without  any  violation 
f  the  sabbath.  Several  of  his  parishioners,  accordingly,  availed  themselves 
f  the  friendly  advice.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  presbytery,  bower  or,  one 
f  bis  reverend  brethren  denounced  bim  to  the  assembly  as  a  breaker  of  tho 
ourth  commandment ;  and  a  solemn  Inquiry  was  in  eonseqnenoe  voted  by 
he  majority.    Against  this  resolation,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  synod  by 

numerous  body,  not  only  because  they  conceived  there  was  no  ground  for 
uch  a  measure,  but  also  because  the  movers  of  it  had  not  complied  with 
be  express  injunction  of  the  form  of  process,  by  having  a  previous  common!* 
atioo  with  Mr.  Wright  on  the  subject  Very  able  pwadings  were  made  on 
•otn  sides;  after  which,  the  synod  agreed  to  sot  asido  the  whole  proceed- 
sgs  of  the  presbytery  in  this  business ;  at  the  same  time,  sensible  of  tho 
Diportanee  of  the  sanctifloation  of  the  sabbath,  they  recommended  to  all  tho 
aembers  within  their  bounds,  to  be  particularly  attentive  in  that  respect, 
nd  to  beware,  in  cases  of  necessity,  how  far  they  gave  such  an  indulgence 
s  might  prove  a  stnmbling-bloek  to  any  of  their  parishioners. 

The  commencement  of  the  yoar  1800,  was  rendered  remarkable  by  repeated 
bocks  of  an  earthquake  in  Scotland.  On  Monday  the  9th  of  January,  about 
alf-past  five  in  the  morning,  at  Comrie,  near  Crieff,  a  tremendous  convulsion 
ran  felt  The  ooise  attending  it  was  exceedingly  loud,  and  prolonged  for  a 
rngth  of  time.  Doring  the  shock,  the  air  was  calm  and  serene ;  the  moon 
bone  bright,  and  the  sky  was  afterwards  covered  with  thin  clouds.  On 
bo  18th  of  the  same  month,  another  shook  was  felt  at  Dunning,  in  Perth* 
hire,  of  which,  a  witness  gave  this  description:  Ho  was  riding  at  tho  tlmov 
ben  his  attention  was  suddenly  attracted  by  a  subterraneous  noise,  and 
is  horse  immediately  stopping,  bo  perceived  the  sound  to  proceed  from 
lie  north-west    After  continuing  for  about  half  a  minute,  It  he  name  louder. 


nd  apparently  nearer;  when,  ail  at  onoe,  the  earth  gave  a  perpendicular 
eave,  and  with  a  tremendous  waving  motion,  seemed  to  roll  in  a  south* 
asterly  direction.  The  noise  was  greater  during  tho  shook  than  before  it  t 
nd,  for  some  seconds  after,  it  was  so  loud,  as  to  make  tho  droussjacent 
loontains  re-echo  with  tho  sound ;  which  in  the  course  of  half  a  minute 
ied  away.  At  this  time,  the  atmosphere  was  calm,  dense,  and  cloudy ;  and, 
>r  some  hours  before  and  after,  there  was  not  tho  least  motion  in  the  sir, 
A  the  same  moment  the  shook  was  felt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling; 
nd  with  sueb  violence,  as  to  make  the  chairs  and  tables  in  the  booses 
ride ;  but  without  doing  any  damage.  On  Tuesday  the  81st,  five  distinct 
bocks  were  felt  in  Argyllshire.  The  earthquake  extended  over  all  the  neixav 
ourbood  of  Strontian,  and  was  accompanied  with  a  report  like  that  of  dia- 
mt  thunder.  On  the  next  day  there  was  another  shook  t  on  Saturday  fot. 
>»ing  two  more ;  on  Sundav  as  many  i  and  oo  the  sixth  of  February,  one. 
'he  first  on  Saturday  was  the  most  severe ;  every  moveable  article  la  tho 
wellinga  being  displaced,  and  the  buildings  in  general  much  shaken ;  but 
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without  any  material  damage  being  sustained,  or  aecideat  hefpeanag.    Tha 
•books  were  severely  felt  by  tbe  miners  under  ground. 

Among  tbe  pablio  events  of  thin  year,  io  which  Scotland  may  be  aeid  la 
nave  had  a  particular  interest,  the  death  of  general  sir  Job*  Moore,  at  ibe 
▼cry  moment  of  his  repulse  of  the  French  troops,  under  tbe  watts  of 
deserves  distinct  notice.  *  This  gallant  commander  was  a  native  of 
and  tbe  son  of  tbe  celebrated  Dr.  Moore,  author  of  some  esteemed 
of  Travels,  and  other  works.  Sir  John  entered  early  into  tbe 
niter  serving  with  much  reputation  in  different  parts  of  tbe  world,  be 
tbe  command  of  the  British  forces  in  Spain.  He  landed  first  in 
from  whence,  during  the  winter  of  1801*,  he  marched  aeraaa  tbe 
expecting  to  be  joined  by  lac  Spaniards  in  considerable  force ;  bait  in 
was  disappointed.  In  this  exigency,  and  almost  surrounded  by  tbe  Fi 
armies,  the  only  alternative  left  was  a  retreat  to  Coronna,  where  tbe 
transports  were  ordered  to  assemble.  Accordingly,  the  troops 
march  across  tbe  country,  and,  after  a  most  fatiguing  route,  they 
Coruana  on  the  11th  of  January,  1809.  Owing  to  circumstance*  which 
foresight  could  scarcely  have  prevented,  the  snipping  bad  not  arrived; 
the  mean  time,  tbe  enemy  accumulated  in  such  numbers,  that  a  battle 
inevitable.  From  tbe  11th  to  the  1 6th,  the  outposts  of  both  eranc 
engaged  in  continual  skirmishes ;  which,  however,  led  to  no  decisive 
cjuenee.  On  the  latter  day  the  French  bad  collected  in  such  numbers  em  tbe 
bills,  that  sir  John  Moore,  anticipating  an  immediate  attack,  drew  ami  am 
men  about  three  miles  from  the  town,  and  there  waited  the  assault  The 
British,  though  exhausted  by  tbe  hardships  they  bad  endured,  and  baramurt 
by  almost  incessant  fighting  during  the  last  fourteen  days,  still  supported 
tbe  national  character ;  and,  notwithstanding  tbe  disadvantages  they  bad  to 
encounter,  and  the  superiority  of  force  opposed  to  them,  they  readily  obey  ed  uVir 
general,  and  even  displayed  an  eager  impatience  for  tbe  combat.  At  ta«t, 
about  two  o'clock,  the  engagement  began,  with  a  furious  charge  by  tfce 
enemy ;  who,  however,  received  a  severe  check,  and  were  soon  thrown  info  c**~ 
fusion.  Thrice  they  returned  to  tbe  attack,  and  as  often  retired  with  bxe  and 
shame.  Tbe  British  now  in  their  turn  became  the  assailants,  and  ebfg*** 
furiously  with  tbe  bayonet,  completed  the  overthrow  of  the  foe,  with  a  d  ca*V  i 
ful  slaughter  of  tbe  disordered  ranks.  But,  amidst  the  exultation  of  swrcr«a» 
tbe  acclamations  of  viotory  were  mingled  with  lamentation.  Early  m  aW 
actioo,  air  David  Baird,  the  second  in  command,  was  carried  off  Ike  field* 
severely  wounded ;  and  not  long  after,  sir  John  Moore  received  bis  daath- 
stroke  from  a  cannon-ball.  He  had  just  put  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  Od 
regiment,  and  finished  a  short  address  to  the  men,  when  tbe  baft,  afw* 
touching  Ibe  ground,  rebounded  and  shattered  his  side.  Although  atertaD* 
wounded,  be  shewed  a  disposition  to  remount  his  horse,  but  was  immndisailj 
carried,  back  to  Coronna,  where  be  survived  about  eight  boors ;  and,  like  Wwlfit. 
expired,  with  sayiag,  that  be  was  satisfied  by  having  defeated  tbe  Pi 
His  body  was  buried  ia  tbe  citadel  of  Coronna,  in  a  grave  dug  by  tbe 
of  bis  staff,  who  performed  this  last  melancholy  dutv  to  their 
whom  they  bad  long  regarded  as  their  benefactor  and  father. 

The  96th  of  October,  1909,  being  tbe  anniveraary  of  the  arccaeio*  of 
king  Io  the  throne,  and  the  day  oo  which  he  entered  tbe  fiftieth  year  of  fcaa 
feign,  excited  a  general  spirit  of  ioyful  enthusiasm  throughout  tbe  r^*— tl 
Tbe  day  was  universally  celebrated  as  a  Jubilee,  and  in  no  part  of  the  hia\£- 
dam  with  more  fervid  affection  than  in  Scotland.  Jn  tbe  capita),  ibe  aaec-a-. 
jag  waa  ushered  in  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  at  eight  o'clock,  tbe  lord 

Crovost,  magistrates,  and  council,  went  in  procession  to  Leith,  in  order  *• 
y  the./ouodation  of  tbe  military  works,  then  about  to  be  erected,  lor  tk» 
defence  of  tbe  docks  and  harbour.  On  placing  the  stone,  a  roval  salwtc  •  mm 
fired  from  tbe  dock,  and  returned  by  the  shipping  in  tbe  roads.  After  th**. 
the  procession  returned  to  tbe  assembly  rooms,  where  a  grand  rntrrtninsiii 
was  prepared ;  and  at  two  o'clock,  sermons  were  preached  ia  all  the  church** 
and  chapels  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood.  The  day  concluded  with  a  spWm 
«W  Uluminatiea.  In  addition  to  this  festivity,  the  corporation  iotcd  a  aaawst 
*rtuol  address  to  tbe  king,  which  was  very  graciously  receded.    Am  thaw 


oeoror  in; 

1 

locoment  forms  a  portion  of  history,  we  may  bo  allowed  to  extract  gone  of 
is  prominent  passages.  After  a  suitable  introduction,  tbo  corporation  thus 
expressed  themselves : — 

44  On  ah  Occasion  so  joyful  to  the  subjects  of  your  empire,  we  cannot  suppress* 
he  sentiments  of  affectionate  attachment  whieh  we  entertain  to  a  sovereign 
vho  is  endeared  to  ns  by  our  long  experience  of  the  excellent  endowments 
vhich  add  the  dignity  of  personal  worth  to  the  splendour  of  royalty,  and 
endcr  the  homage  due  to  his  exalted  station  the  willing  tribute  of  tbe  heart 
o  superior  virtue.  In  the  strictness  with  which  your  majesty  has  ever  main* 
{lined  the  sound  principles  of  our  invaluable  constitution,  we  have  a  con* 
ipicuous  proof  of  your  inviolable  regard  for  the  rights  of  your  people.  By 
he  many  salutary  regulations  made  during  your  majesty's  reign,  for  encon* 
aging  industry,  protecting  commerce,  securing  tbe  impartial  administration 
>f  justice,  and  preserving  in  your  empire  that  righteousness  which  exalteth  a 
lation,  your  majesty  has  shewn  It  to  be  the  most  ardent  wish  of  your  heart 
o  promote  the  best  interests  of  your  subjects. 

"  By  the  firmness  with  which  you  have  supported  the  dignity  of  your  crown; 
rou  have  manifested  that  energy  of  mind  and  high  sense  of  honour  which 
will  suffer  no  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  your  empire.  The  alacrity  with 
vhich  your  majesty  has  interposed  to  rescue  the  injured  from  the  grasp  of  the 
>ppressor,  while  it  adds  lustre  to  your  character,  entitles  you  to  the  gratitude 
>f  the  world.  We  account  it  a  signal  proof  of  the  goodness  of  tbe  Almighty 
:o  this  realm,  that  he  has  so  long  preserved  to  us  a  sovereign  from  whoso 
vise  and  beneficent  government  we  derive  such  inestimable  advantages; 
md  the  illustrious  example  which  you  exhibit  of  every  private  virtue,  shews 
pour  majesty  to  be  endowed  with  that  rare  purity  of  mind  which  prosperity 
cannot  corrupt,  and  which  combines  the  qualities  which  adorn  the  man  with 
ibose  which  add  dignity  to  the  monarch.  And  when  we  consider  the  pros*, 
perity  of  our  country  in  these  eventful  times,  the  rapid  advancement  of  this 
nation  in  science  and  arts,  and  useful  institutions,  and  tbe  stability  of  your 
smpfre,  upheld  by  tbe  wisdom  of  your  majesty's  councils,  and  the  heroic 
achievements  of  your  fleets  and  armies,  amid  the  wreck  of  so  large  a  portion' 
if  the  civilized  world,  we  congratulate  your  majesty  that  yoor  paternal  solici- 
tude for  yoor  people  has  been  crowned  with  such  eminent  success ;  and  that 
saving  devoted  your  life  to  promote  the  true  interests  of  your  subjects,  yon 
have  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  tbe  inhabitants  of  this  great  empire  firmly 
attached  to  your  person,  nnited  among  themsevles,  and  enjoying  a  degree 
yf  political  happiness,  which,  if  it  has  been  equalled  in  this  world,  has  never 
been  surpassed. 

In  the  boose  of  lords  the  great  Roxburgh  cause,  which  had  occupied  public 
Attention  for  five  years,  was  now  decided.  To  form  a  clear  idea  of  this  com- 
plicated case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  as  far  back  as  the  year  1648,  when 
Robert  earl  of  Roxburgh  executed  a  deed  of  settlement,  in  which,  on  failure 
of  having  a  son  of  his  own,  he  called  to  tbe  succession  sir  William  Drommond, 
bis  grandson  by  a  daughter  deceased,  who  married  the  earl  of  Perth.  But 
this  settlement  was  conditional,  that  sir  William  should  espouse  one  of  the 
Tour  daughters  of  lord  Harry  Ker,  deceased,  the  only  son  of  the  earl  of  Rox- 
burgh, in  which  case  the  destination  was  extended  to  the  heirs  male  of  the 
nnion.  Sir  William  Drummond  accordingly  married  his  cousin  lady  Jane 
Ker,  the  eldest  daughter  of  lord  Harry,  and  became  the  second  earl  of  Rox- 
burgh. Tbe  succession  continued  in  the  persons  of  the  male  issue  of  this 
marriage  down  to  the  death  of  duke  William  in  1805:  the  family  having  got 
their  title  extended  by  a  patent  from  queen  Anne  in  1707.  By  the  entail  in 
1648,  earl  Robert  appointed  that,  failing  of  heirs  male  of  Sir  William  Drom- 
mond and  lady  Jane  Ker,  tbe  estates  should  go  "  to  the  eldest  dochter  of  the 
said  nmquhile  Harry  Lord  Ker,  without  division,  and  their  heirs  mate ;  she 
always  marrying,  or  being  married,  to  a  gentleman  of  honourable  and  tawfu! 
descent,  who  should  perform  tbe  conditions  above  and  underwritten ;  which 
all  failing!  and  their  said  heirs  male,  to  our  nearest  and  lawful  heirs  what- 
soever." 

Upon  the  death  of  duke  William,  without  issued  there  were  several  com- 
petitors for  the  estate.    Sir  James  Innes  claimed,  under  the  above  clause,  as 
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being  tee  *wat  deeeandaat  of  lady  Margaret  Ke*>  third  eaamjuhur  af  had 
Hairy ;  a*  also  did  general  Ker,  at  the  heir  mala  paeral  of  one  lot  cad 
Robert  Mr.  Ballendea  Gawler  alio  claimed  as  having  got  a  right  mam  Ike 
lust  daka  WiUiaai ;  who  eoaaeifod  thai  the  aataiU  lanaiaatad  is 
aad  thai  consequently  he  possessed  the  right  of  making  a  settieamea*.  A 
deal  of  litigation  followed  oa  these  competitions :  bat  the 
ultimately  determined  in  fa? oar  of  sir  James  lanes,  which 
firmed  by  the  noose  of  lords. 

Lady  Kssex  Ker,  the  eldest  sister  of  Joba  duke  of  Roxburgh,  who 
1804,  next  made  a  claim  to  the  title  in  the  committee  of  privilege*.  Ret 
ladyship  also  brought  an  action  in  the  court  of  session,  to  have  it 
declared  that  she  bad  a  right  also  to  the  estates  in  virtue  of  the  ah 
Her  principal  plea  was  that  of  being  the  heir-female  of  the  family 
the  term  "  eldest  daughter/'  used  la  the  above  clause*  was  tee* 
aymeus  with  "  heir-female."  Very  ingenious  arguments  were 
this  point,  aad  long  pleadings  ensued.  At  length  the  court,  aw  the  Slat  of 
June,  gave  judgment,  unanimously  repelling  the  pleas  of  lady  Essex  K*c 
finding  that  she  could  not  claim  the  estates  under  the  eataiL  The  amaas 
lords  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  court  in  all  points,  and  thus  the  right  af 
James  Innes  was  established. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  same  parliamentary  session,  a  bill  was  patted 
relief  of  the  clergy  of  the  established  church  of  Scotland  bavtsng 
pead*.    This  necessary  measure  was  brought  forward  by  the  lata 
In  correspondence  with  a  committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  aad 
through  both  houses  without  opposition.    By  the  act,  a  sum  act 
ten  thousand  a  year,  was  set  apart  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver 
Scotland,  as  a  fund  to  augment  small  livings  under  oaa 
pounds  a  year. 

Oa  the  10th  of  November  of  this  year,  a  dreadful  catastrophe 
Paisley*    The  Glasgow  and  Ardrossan  canal  haviag  bean  recently 
boat,  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  had  begun  to  ply.    On  the  day  af  ant 
accident  the  boat  arrived  from  Johnstone,  at  the  basia  of  Paisley, 
o'clock,  shall  of  passengers,  who  crowded  to  the  side  of  the 
shore,  by  which  pressure  above  one  handled  persons  fell  o 
eighty-four  lost  their  lives. 

At  the  close  of  this  year,  died,  la  Loudon,  his  grace  Willi 
marquis,  and  oarl  of  Queensberry.    This  nobleman,  who  had 
pleasure  rather  than  of  usefulness,  nevertheless  attained  the  ad 
af  eighty-five,  and  left  behind  him  an  immense  sum  af  money,  la 
af  aaar  two  miflione.    The  ducal  title  desaaaded  to  the  date  of 
and  his  heirs  male  and  female;  and  the  marquisate  and  earldom  to 
Douglas  of  Kilbead,  who  also,  as  heir-male  of  the  family,  came  I 
sioa  of  the  estate  of  Queensberry.    The  personal  property,  however, 
subject  to  litigation,  and  a  chancery  suit  followed,  which  is  not  yet 

Such  a  character  as  this,  however  important  in  some  respects,  urns  not  n 
loss  to  Scotland  or  the  world ;  bat  shortly  after,  the  pontic  had  to  leanest  that 
of  a  man  whose  professional  merits  and  private  worth  endeared  hisa  ta  am 
contemporaries,  and  have  embalmed  his  memory.  This  was  Robert  Ban*. 
lord  president  of  the  court  of  session.  He  was  the  soa  of  the  author  af  an? 
well-known  poem  entitled  "  The  Grave  f  aad  was  born  at  hie  father'o 
of  Athelstaneford,  in  Bast  Lothian.  On  being  called  to  the  bar,  ha 
eminence,  and  after  filling  different  aUaations  with  honour, 
Hay  Campbell  as  bead  of  the  court  of  justice  ia  1806. 

In  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  and  while  enjoying  the  universal 
of  his  countrymen,  this  excellent  maa  and  upright  judge  was  cut  oafisi  a 
sudden  manner.    Oa  Monday,  May  the  90th,  after  taking  his  ordinary 
just  as  he  was  entering  the  house  he  fell  into  the  arms  of  Ms  norma 
expired  in  a  few  miaotes.    The  funeral  of  this  upright  aad 
magistrate  was  attended  by  a  deputation  from  the  General  . 
aeveral  other  public  bodies,  who  participated  la  the  general  _. 
««pasedall  ranks  to  consider  the  sudden  removal  of  so  exceOatrt  • 
•  aational  calamity. 
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Yfce  right  honourable  Charles  Hope,  who  succeeded  to  tie  vacant  eawev 
x>snmcnocd  Mi  first  speech,  after  taking  loo  ueaal  oathe,  with  o  puaegyrio 
■  poa  hit  predecessor.  MTbli  day,"  said  he,  Mn«it  bo  one  of  melancholy 
rceollectioo  to  os  oil.  It  it  impossible  to  eee  the  choir  of  tnia  eoort  iHod  by 
a  person  in  the  character  of  permanent  president,  without  feeling  n  renewal 
am?  onr  grief  for  the  lots  which  we  lately  •oateJned.  It  la  hot  three  abort 
staee  your  lordahipa  received  into  tnia  ofifoe  one  of  the  greatest 


aw  bo  ever  filled  it    Bnt  tnia  period,  abort  as  it  is,  was  someieat  for  hie  dory, 
t>«cause  it  afforded  to  the  eonntry  ample  experience  of  bis  value ;  and  has, 
in  tact,  deeply  aggravated  onr  sense  of  Ma  loss.    It  is  not  my  intention,  upon) 
the  present  occasion,  to  draw  a  fell  and  neonrnte  delineation  of  Ma  character. 
I  feel  myself  quite  unequal  to  the  task ;  and,  indeed,  I  doubt  much  whether 
sany  man,  not  himself  possessed  in  nn  eqoal  degree  of  hia  great  qualifica- 
tions, be  capable  of  forming  even  n  just  conception  of  hia  character.    He  wan 
at   man,  soeb  as  Ib  given  to  any  ooontry  hot  onoe  in  nn  age.     Hia  nMtttien 
were  so  great,  and  his  endowments  so  exteosive,  that  he  was  qualified  to 
at<iorn  any  other  situation,  as  moon  as  that  for  which  Providence  designed 
mini.   Bnt  It  was  as  a  jndge,  and  as  the  bend  of  this  court,  that  we  were  eaieiy 
concerned  in  hia  character:  and  certainly,  I  never  knew,  and  I  believe  the 
eoort  never  possessed,  one  more  eminent    To  the  lively  and  almost  intuitive 
perception,  to  the  address  in  the  conduct  and  despatch  of  business,  which 
distinguished  president  Dondas— to  the  sound  judgment,  and  profound  legal 
knowledge  of  president  Miller— to  the  wonderful  ingenuity,  the  depth  of 
law,  and  the  patient  investigation,  of  president  Campbell,— Mr.  Blair  added 
the  highest  attainments  in  literature  and  science,  together  with  n  oommaod* 
log  eloquence  nnd  dignity  of  manner  peculiar  to  himself;  so  as  to  unite,  In  Ma 
own  person,  aa  many  qualifications  of  n  perfect  judge,  as  were  ever  found  in 
any  one  man,  on  any  bench,  in  any  ooontry,  in  nny  age.    But  the  beat  and 
truest  eologium  on  Ms  character  was  the  universal  grief  and  constcraetioa 
w/Mch  took  place  nt  bis  death— a  consternation,  not  arising  merely  from  regret 
for  the  loss  of  sueh  n  man,  hot  from  the  melancholy,  and  I  may  aay  the 
neinsb,  conviction  which  instantly  flashed  across  the  public  mind,  that  there 
was  not  a  man  living  qualified  to  be  hia  successor." 

The  demise  of  this  greet  and  good  man  was  rendered  remarkable  by  another 
nwfol  instance  of  sudden  mortality.  Lord  Melville,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of 
the  president,  hastened  to  Bdlnburgh  from  Ms  eonntry  seat,  purposely  to  follow 
tbe  remains  ofbts  deceased  friend  to  the  grave.  On  the  very  niornang  of  the  inter* 
neat,  however,  hia  lordship  became  a  corpse  by  n  sudden  stroke  of  apoplexy, 
nt  the  house  of  the  chief  baron,  who  married  hia  daughter.  Thus  terminated* 
nt  the  age  of  seventy,  n  lire  filled  with  incident,  and  devoted  for  a  long  period 
to  the  publie  service.  After  discharging  high  legal  aloes  in  hia  own  country, 
he  became  nn  active  member  of  ndminiatrntion ;  and  la  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  carried  on  the  government  with  uncommon  energy  and  ability, 
amidst  storms  and  difficulties  unparalleled  in  history.  The  last  publie  sitaa- 
tion  be  held  was  that  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  %n  which  be  gave  general 
satisfaction  to  those  who  bad  business  to  transact  at  Ms  omee.  While 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  he  devised  several  improvements,  which  have  beea 
found  of  essential  benefit  to  the  seamen,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  puy- 
ment  of  their  wages  and  prise-money.  In  private  society,  lord  Melville'  wan 
a  most  agreeable  companion,  and  greatly  beloved  by  n  numerous  circle  of 
friends. 

The  glory  diffoaed  over  too  administration  of  the  prince  regent,  by  the 
successes  of  the  British  army  in  8paia  and  Portugal,  induced  the  corporation 
of  Edinburgh  to  present  n  loyal  address  to  Ma  royal  highness,  on  the  8th  of 
April,  181* 

After  a  general  expression  of  dotifnl  attaehmoat,  the  magistracy  proceeded  to 
any, "  In  common  with  nil  Ma  majesty's  subjects,  we  lament  the  continued  indis- 
position of  oar  venerable  and  beloved  sovereign,  who  through  so  sanny  happw 
years  has  proved  himself  the  father  and  the  Wend  of  Ms  people.  .  But  wo 
feel  this  calamity  the  leas,  while  we  see  the  government  of  the  empire  en* 
trusted  to  n  prinoe,  who,  with  Ma  mtber'e  firmness,  aaitee  Ma  father's  anal 
for  the  publie  welfare;  nnd  whoae  determined  adherence   to  aattjoma 
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principles,  and  to  views  of  iinpartial  ojetelaeas,  wo  aso  wdl 
neither  the  clamours  of  faction,  nor  the  inisropreacntatinns  oC  party, 
shake. 

«  Wo  beg  leave  to  offer  oar  hmable  coogrmtolatioos  on  the 
by  which  the  era  of  yoer  royal  highness's  government  baa  ~ 
We  rejoice  especially  in  the  soooom  which  has  attended  hie  majeoti's 

aain  aad  Portugal.    Looking  with  pecoliar  iatereat  to  the 
ich  is  there  maintained  against  the  common  enemy  of  ii 
social  order,  we  revere,  in  yoor  royal  highness,  the  determined  au| 
so  noble  a  cause :  we  trost  that  it  will  prove,  in  its  issoe,  not 
to  the  interest  of  Eorope,  than,  from  its  commencement,  it  baa 
to  the  British  arms.    The  aaspicions  opening  of  yoor  royal 
nistration,  gives  os  the  firmest  confidence  that,  onder  yoor  gov* 
glory,  the  prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  this  pent  empire 
keep  their  customary  and  splendid  coarse,  bot  vral  descend  in  < 
with  increasing  I  nitre." 

Bot  though  the  prospects  of  the  country  wore  now  entering, 
content  arose  on  account  of  the  public  burdens  and  the  high  price  of  al  the 
articles  of  life.    In  Scotlaod  the  extravagant  advance  upon  groin, 
oatmeal,  produced  a  violent  sensation'  among  the  people.    At 
the  18tb  of  August,  this  year,  aa  immense  crowd  assembled  in  the 
and  Grass-market,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  supplies  on 
town.    Several  carts  wore  accordingly  seised,  and  the  oontonta 
among  the  populace ;  after  which  tho  mob  proceeded  to  the  Dalkeiab 
where  they  stopped  several  more  carts,  and  retailed  the  meal  at  two 
the  peck,  which  they  compelled  the  drivers  to  receive.    In  the 
bouses  of  several  dealers  in  meal  were  attacked,  and  the  windows 
At  Leith  also,  similar  outrages  took  place.    The  magistrates, 
were  on  the  alert,  aad  made  every  exertion  to  ouetl  tho  tumult.    Aa  n 
sary  precaution,  a  party  of  soldiers  was  ordered  from  the  castle;  urn! 
lowing  proclamation  was  issoed  :— 

•♦The  inhabitants  are  enjoined  to  avoid  all  riotous  pi  nu,  tilings  ha 
sent  circumstances,  as  any  tumults  that  may  be  excited  can  have  urn 
effect  than  to  deter  persons  who  have  provisions  from  bringing 
town,  and  thus  to  increase  the  scarcity.    The  lord  provost  and 
assure  the  inhabitaats,  that  they  will  use  all  the  means  in  ahoir  _ 
relieve  them  from  their  present  distresses.    At  the  same  time,  aa  the 
tratea  have  every  reason  to  know  that  a  scarcity  of  grain  exists 
the  country,  they  give  tho  inhabitaats  this  pubHe  notice  of  their 
tioo  to  make  nse  of  the  powers  vested  in  them,  to  repress  amy 
proceedings,  and  preserve  tho  peace  of  the  city." 

This  had  the  desired  efteet ;  and  the  next  dsy  every 
meeting  of  the  principal  inhabitaats  was  then  held  at  tho  pari 
when  it  was  agreed  to  open  a  subscription  for  the  roHcf  of  the 
/considerable  sum  was  collected,  the  distribotiou  of  which  was 
committee;  the  money  to  bo  given  weekly,  according  to  the  anmber  ha  a 

At  the  begiouing  of  tho  following  year,  a  very  important  eat 
discussion  before  the  barons  of  exohequer  in  Scotland.  Ji 
builder  in  Aberdeen,  died  ia  1811,  having  accumulated  a  fortune  of  ti 
thousand  pounds,  which  he  left  to  trustees  fist  tho  benefit  of  Ma  nopaww  and 
two  nieces.  Massie  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  his  brother  Alexander,  am 
father  of  the  children,  was  of  the  same  persuasion.  The  latter  deed 
James,  leaving  his  widow  aad  family  in  slender  oJrommstai 
was  a  Protectant,  and  anxious  to  bring  up  her  children  in  the 
the  trustees,  two  of  whom  were  priests,  determined  to  educate 


in  the  Catholic  religion,  which  being  opposed,  occasioned  aa 
the  court.  The  case  came  on  for  a  bearing,  and  was  argued  at  "groat 
by  Messrs.  Cranstoun  and  Lomsden  for  the  trustees,  and  by  If  eat 
and  Gordon  for  the  relatives,  when  two  qaettioas  were  started : 
legal  right  of  persons  professing  popery  to  hold  the  curatorial  uena 
and  secondly,  the  disputed  expediency  of  appoiawag  the  stranger 
*»  too  tutelage  of  infants,  us  opposition  to  tho  will  of  tho  enrol 
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fcfter  several  long:  pleading*,  the  barons  decided  against  flic  trustees,  ami 
n  favour  of  the  mother's  right  to  rear  her  own  children  mi  thou  I  aay 
ontrot. 

Soon  after  this  adjudication,  the  renewed  subject  of  the  Catholic  claims  in 
lerHanient  produced  sneh  an  elect  eo  the  public,  that  the  prenbytery  of 
Sdinburgh  adopted  the  resolution  of  petitioning  against  any  farther  conces- 
sions being  made  to  the  Romanists. 

At  the  eloae  of  this  ©ventral  year,  the  lord-provost  and  council  of  Edinburgh 
raasfsitted  a  congratulatory  address  to  the  prince  regent,  on  the  victories 
vbieh  had  regenerated  Burope,  and  hnmhled  the  gigantic  power  under  whose 
rild,  vast,  and  unbounded  projects  of  ambition,  snch  seas  of  human  blood 
lad  been  split,  and  a  mass  of  human  misery  created. 

The  restoration  of  peaee,  which  shortly  after  followed,  was  celebrated 
nroogboot  Scotland  with  splendid  rejoicings.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th  of 
Ipril,  1814,  a  general  Illumination  took  place  at  Edinburgh,  and  all  the  sur- 
winding  neighbourhood.  The  grandest  display  was  the  South  Bridge,  where 
i  triumphal  arch  was  thrown  across  the  whole  main  street,  with  two  side 
Irenes  over  the  pavement.  This  superb  structure  was  tastefully  decorated 
rith  shrubs,  and  surmounting  the  main  areh  was  a  crown  ornamented  with 
amps. 

On  the  sumo  day  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  harbour  of  Newharen 
ras  laid,  in  presence  of  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  and  deputations  of  the 
rasteee  of  Mid- Lothian  end  Fife.  The  ceremony  was  conducted  with  great 
temp  and  solemnity,  after  which  the  company  partook  of  a  sumptuous  dinner 
it  the  uew  rooms  in  the  royal  exchange. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  a  little  after  six  in  the  morning,  the  town  of  Kflwia- 
ling  was  alarmed  by  a  shook  resembling  that  of  an  earthquake.  This  per- 
cussion, however,  was  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the  abbey  tower  of  that  place j 
i  pieee  of  antiquity  that  for  its  beauty  had  long  been  an  object  of  admiration. 
rhe  venerable  fabric  was  one  hand  red  feet  high,  and  the  walls  were  eight  feet 
hick  on  each  side.  At  the  height  of  eighty  feet  was  the  belfry,  containing 
me  of  the  largest  and  finest  toned  bells  in  the  country,  a  gift  from  the  earl  of 
Sglinten,  and  put  up  no  longer  back  than  the  9d  of  August  in  the  preceding 
rear.  Oa  the  top,  from  a  platform  covered  with  lead  and  surmounted  with 
lattlements,  we*  protruded  the  Papingo,  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  archery 
or  above  three  hundred  yoars.  For  a  Inns;  time  this  large  pile  had  exhibited 
ibvious  marks  of  decay  by  the  many  fissures  in  the  walls,  into  which  the  ivy 
lad  thrust  its  roots  and  extended  its  foliage.  On  the  3d  of  August,  1809, 
he  tower  was  struck  with  lightning,  so  generally  through  the  whole  mass,  as 
evidently  to  accelerate  its  ruin.  The  old  rents  became  larger,  and  some  new 
men  were  formed,  which  made  the  walls  bend  out  to  an  alarming  extent, 
rbese  symptoms  were  sufficient  indications  that  the  structure  would  not  stand 
ong;  but  as  the  building  was  an  object  of  great  veneration,  much  anxiety  was 
' vi need  for  the  preservation  of  as  much  of  the  architectural  rellque  as  pos- 
sible. Accordingly,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  summer,  professional  men 
vere  consulted,  some  of  whom  were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  was  Impro- 
icr  to  keep  it  up ;  others  thought  it  possible  to  retaiu  it  for  a  considerable 
lumber  of  years ;  while  some  again  bad  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  preserve  it 
completely  for  any  length  of  time ;  and  so  fully  assured  was  one  builder  of 
he  practicability  of  this,  that  he  actually  entered  into  terms  for  the  repair  of 
he  lower,  and  bad  materials  brought  for  the  purpose;  when,  on  the  very  day 
ippofated  to  set  to  work,  the  edifice  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash  to  the 
c  round.  Providentially  the  people  in  the  vicinity  had  removed  to  «  distance 
iome  weeks  before,  and  the  labourers  who  were  to  have  been  employed  had 
ione  of  them  men  to  their  work  when  the  accident  occurred.  This  abbey 
rua  founded  in  1140.  so  that  the  age  of  the  tower  must  have  been  at  least  six 
I nnd red  and  fifty  years. 

During  the  session  of  parliament  in  the  following  year,  an  import  ant  bill 
eas  pasted  for  tbe  intiod action  of  the  trial  by  jury  into  all  chil  causes  rn  the 
routes  of  Scotland.  This  measure  originated  with  lord  chancellor  Bldon, 
aao  also  succeeded  in  earning  an  essential  dau*e  for  making  it  indfspeo* 
table  that  juries  should*  be  Moomatoo*  in  their  verdicts. 

4Q  A  » 
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In  pursuance  of  this  enactment,  on  the  13th  of  Joan,  the  tight 
William  Adam,  one  of  the  barons  of  exchequer,  the  lord«ch*ef 
of  the  new  jury  court,  the  honourable  lord  Meadow  bant,  the 
lord  Pitmilly,  and  the  other  commissioners,  presented  tbesnsoiu 
court  of  session,  the  whole  bench  of  judges  betas;  assembled  in  the 
of  the  first  division,  when  their  commissions  were  rend,  and  tawy  w*a  taw 
oaths  of  office.    And  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  the  lords 
for  trial  by  jury  in  civil  canses,  met  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  w 
Clerk,  esq.  advocate,  John  Osbourn  Brown,  esq.,  and  John 
writers  to  the  signet,  presented  their  commissions  as  clerks  of 
were  read,  and  the  coort  was  duly  formed. 

On  the  22d  of  the  same  month.  John  Waugh,  esq.  acting  chief 
of  Edinburgh,  received  official  intimation  that  a  grant  of  ten 
had  been  unanimously  voted  by  the  house  of  commons  for  the 
Edinburgh ;  with  an  assurance  that  the  same  sum  would  be  annually 
for  seven  years. 

Two  days  afterwards,  an  express  arrived  from  London  with  the 
of  the  glorious  and  decisive  victory  of  Waterloo.    This  news  was 
with  great  Joy  by  all  ranks,  and  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  held 
parliament  house  on  the  27th,  when  it  was  unanimously  resolved  te 
subscription  for  the  support  of  the  relatives  of  those  who  had  Ulna  an  the 
battle,  as  well  as  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded. 

As  the  Scottish  troops  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  this  great  vsenasy..  si 
becomes  an  act  of  historic  justice  to  particularise  their  merits ;  which)  ww  set 
enabled  to  do  by  giving  the  following  narrative,  the  artless 
eye-witness : — 

"  The  92d,  forming  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  1st  brigade, 
Scots  (Royals)  42d  and  44th,  was  suddenly  ordered  to  Brussels  on 
of  June,  at  night;  after  which  they  marched  thirty  miles,  and  came 
the  enemy  about  two  or  three  o'clock  on  the  16th,  and  immediately 
into  the  field ;  but  as  the  first  division  was  only  there,  with  some  Br 
the  92d  was  ordered  to  take  position  in  a  ditch  te  cover  the 
as  the  junior  regiment :  in  the  mean  time,  the  other  part  of  the  di 
a  little  to  the  left,  to  check  the  French  infantry  passing  tbnt  way. 
tion  of  this  regiment  was  most  unpleasant  for  upwnrds  of  an 
were  possessed  of  an  ample  view  of  all  that  was  going  on,  although  e 
very  much  to  the  enemy's  guns  at  this  period,  from  the  duke  of  W 
and  his  staff  being  just  in  front  of  the  regiment ;  and  at  this  net* 
reinforcements  passed  to  their  stations.  Very  many  of  the  dene's 
then  wounded.  At  this  time  the  French  cavalry  began  to  attack  n 
the  Brunswick  cavalry,  then  in  front  of  the  93d,  went  to  meet  them ; 
being  in  strength,  they  retired  in  some  confusion.  We  noold  net 
nny  help ;  and  the  French  cut  down  many  of  their  rear,  and  di 
guns.  The  Br uns wickers  passed  round  the  right  flank,  iatetuniagM  wita  tar 
French ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  cleared,  our  regiment  fired.  The 
being  wheeled  back  on  the  road  by  the  side  of  the  ditch,  were  lined, 
them  to  fire  as  the  French  passed,  while  the  others  fired  obliquely  em 
who  were  pursuing  the  Brunswickers.  The  volley  separated  the  freest 
from  the  rear  by  the  gap  which  we  made,  and  nothing  wns 
and  men  tumbling  over  each  other.  The  rear  of  the  enemy 
and  the  front  dashed  through  the  village,  cutting  down  all 
enemy's  attack  being  repelled,  we  now  prepared  to  charge  in  our 
a  body  of  cavalry  nearly  in  motion,  supported  by  infantry, 
old  92d,'  was  the  word  from  the  adjutant-general  Barnes;  saying 
jumped  from  the  ditch,  and  »e  charged  beautifully.  Colonel  C 
the  regiment:  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  set  ere,  aod  we  moved  from 
a  house,  passing  the  corner  of  a  garden,  parallel  to  the  road,  whew  n  «e*-i 
was  given  by  n  column  on  the  right,  which  ens  retreating  to  the  wood.  TV. 
fire  killed  our  gallant  colonel  Cameron,  and  did  considerable  txenuci 
The  same  column  kept  the  regiment  employed  for  five  minutes,  before  the  gar 
deo  could  be  cleared  to  advaoee  to  the  lines.  The  fire  was  now  dreodfel*  mm 
the  regiment  suffered  much ;  but  nt  length  the  franeh  retreated  to 
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•f  the  wood,  still  keeping  op  a  tremendous  discharge.  The  92d  had  by  this 
time  separated  itself  from  the  line,  and  bad  not  more  tban  fifty  effectives  left; 
when  a  regiment  of  guards  was  sent  to  its  relief.  The  men  afterwards  retired 
behind  the  booses,  when  the  loss  was  found  to  be  twenty-eight  officers  and' 
two  hundred  and  seventy  privates. 

44  The  guards,  however,  were  not  allowed  to  keep  possession  of  the  post  we 
had  gained  five  minutes. 

"  In  the  afternoon  of  the  18tb,  the  regiment,  whieb  was  then  reduced  to 
about  two  hundred  men,  found  it  necessary  to  charge  a  column  of  the  enemy 
which  came  down  upon  them  to  the  number  of  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand men.  They  accordingly  broke  into  the  centre  of  the  column  with  the 
bayonet ;  and  the  instant  it  was  pierced,  the  Scotch  Greys  dashed  in  to  their 
support,  when  they  and  the  92d  cheered  each  other,  crying  out, '  Scotland  for 
ever/  By  the  effort  which  followed,  the  enemy  to  a  man  were  put  to  the 
sword  or  taken  prisoners,  after  which  the  Greys  charged  through  the  second 
line  of  the  French,  and  took  the  eagles." 

The  intrepidity  of  the  Scotch  Greys  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Buona- 
parte. From  the  eminence,  where  he  commanded  a  prospect  of  all  that  was 
going  on,  bis  attention  was  repeatedly  drawn  to  the  movements  of  this  gallant 
corps.  At  first  be  said  to  those  around  him,  "Regardez  ces  chevaox  gris? 
Qui  sont  ces  beaux  cavaliers!  Co  sont  des  braves  troupes,  mais  dans  one 
dcmi-beure  je  les  couperai  en  pieces  ?"  "  Observe  those  grey  horses !  what 
fine  soldiers !  They  are  brave  troops,  but  in  half  an  hour  I  shall  cut  them  in 
pieces/' 

Seeing  that  the  chasms  in  the  British  sqnadrons  were  filled  up  the  instant 
tbey  were  made  by  his  artillery,  he  exclaimed,  "Quelles  braves  troupes! 
eomme  ils  se  travaillent,  ils  travaSllent,  tres  bien,  tres  bien  I"  What  brave 
troops,  bow  they  go  through  their  work !    Admirable,  truly  admirable !" 

These  expressions  were  intermingled  with  others  which  betrayed  bis  impa- 
tience; and  when  the  Imperial  guards,  on  whom  he  depended,  recoiled,  Napo- 
leon said  to  Soolt,  "These  English  fight  desperately ;  but  they  must  give  way  at 
last/'  The  other,  who  spoke  from  experience,  replied,  '*  No,  they  will  be  cot 
io  pieces  first/'  At  the  dose  of  the  day,  hearing  the  fire  of  the  Prussians,  and 
seeing  the  British  cavalry  making  a  tremendous  charge,  he  exclaimed,  "  It  is 
time  to  save  ourselves,"  and  retreated,  with  all  his  staff,  about  forty  yards ; 
but  then  halted,  and  observing  the  cavalry  intermingled  pell-mell,  and  furi- 
ously cutting  down  the  French  soldiers,  he  exclaimed,  "  How  terrible  those 
grey  horses  are!"  saying  which,  he  rode  off  as  fast  as  he  could,  nor  stopped  till 
he  reached  Charleroi. 

At  the  end  of  the  same  year,  Scotland  was  visited  by  two  princes  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  the  younger  brothers  of  the  emperor  Francis.  These  illustrious 
strangers,  after  inspecting  the  principal  towns  in  Bngland,  arrived  at  Hamil- 
ton palace  on  the  26th  of  November ;  and  as  their  coming  had  been  expected, 
a  vast  concourse  of  people  assembled  to  welcome  them. 

Their  approach  was  announced  by  the  discbarge  of  artillery,  and  the  mar- 

3uis  of  Douglas  spared  no  pains  in  preparing  for  their  reception.  The  next 
ay  the  archdukes  went  to  Glasgow,  where  they  visited  all  the  poblic  build- 
ings and  great  manufactories.  On  Saturday  evening,  the  2d  of  December, 
they  entered  Edinburgh,  being  received  in  due  form  by  the  lord-provost,  the 
lord-advocate,  general  Wbynyard,  and  other  persons  of  distinction.  The 
next  day,  after  religious  service,  they  proceeded  to  the  castle,  where  the 
Royal  Soots  were  drawn  up  on  the  bill,  and  saluted  them  as  they  passed. 
At  the  gate  they  were  introduced  to  major-general  Hope,  who  oonducted 
them  over  the  fortress.  The  princes,  on  their  return  to  the  hotel,  were  visited 
by  several  noblemen;  and  on  the  following  morning  the  lord-provost  and 
council  attended  tbem  with  a  congratulatory  address,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
city.  In  the  course  of  the  same  day  their  imperial  highnesses  inspected 
Heriot's  Hospital,  the  university,  the  palace  of  Holyrood-faouse,  the  infirmary, 
and  other  publio  places.  In  the  afternoon,  the  lord-advocate  of  Scotland 
gave  a  grand  dinner  to  the  Austrian  princes  and  a  large  company,  at  his 
house  in  George-street  On  Tuesday  they  visited  the  court  of  session  and 
exchequer,  the  advocate's  library,  and  city  chamber.    They  afterwards  took 
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%  v.irw  of  Caltoo  HWI,  Bridewell,  and  Nelsop/s  inooumeat. 
was  prepared  for  them,  of  which  they  partooiu    In  the  afteraooa  las*  4t 
with  tie  provost,  at  bit  house  io  CWuloUe-sqaa/t,  where  they 
large  party  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

On  Wednesday  the  princes,  accompanied  by  the  lord-ad  v< 
provost,  and  general  Whyoyaidi  visited  the  High  School,  from  i 
proceeded  to  inspect  several  factories,  work-shops,  and  yard*, 
day  they  went  to  Leith,  and  after  viewing  the  fort,  cnatouvl 
botanic  garden,  returned  to  dine  with  general  WbyayanL   The 
the  archdukes  set  out  for  London. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  18L6,  the  new  jury-court  met  in  the  es< 
room  at  Edinburgh;  when  the  lord- commissioner,  the  right 
liam  Adam,  delivered  a  most  eloquent  speech,  in  which  he 
country  on  the  acquisition  of  an  object  that  bad  been  long  and 
and  from  which  be  fondly  hoped  the  greatest  advantages  would  flew.    <M  «ae 
advantages  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  Cross  thia 
country  had  already  bad  some  experience.    They  bad  long  fell  the  av 


blessings  of  trial  by  jury  before  the  supreme  criminal  tri banal. 

court  of  exchequer.    From  their  experience  in  these,  their 

this  jury -court  would  doubtless  be  high.    While  the  power  was  v 

Supremo  tribunal,  consisting  of  men  qualified  by  education 

to  decide  on  questions  of  Taw,  that  tribunal  was  assisted  by  a 

consisting  of  citiaens,  qualified  by  their  daily  intercourse  in  bai_ 

cicle  on  those  simpler  questions  of  fact  or  damages  which  weald 

call  their  attention.    Two  circumstances  which  tended  very  slsoagtf  w"ia  au 

lordship's  opinion,  to  recommend  the  propriety  of  trial  by  jury,  wet   * 

and  consistency.    It  was  impossible  for  a  moment  to  suppose  that     _  _. 

influence  could  he  used  on  the  minds  of  the  jury.    Till  the  Usee  af  Cnal  is 

unknown  to  either  party,  who  the  persons  were  that  would  be  the  swfcsae 

his  case.    They  were  known  only  to  an  officer  of  court,  boeod  by  oath  a* 

charge  bis  duty  with  fidelity  and  accuracy ;  and  even  when  saeaasaaedL  it 

impossible  to  tell  who  the  particular  persons  were  to  be,  aa  they  „_ 

by  ballot.    The  business  was  conducted  with  open  doors,  which  synwe  it  am 
highest  possible  publicity. 

Bis  lordship  then  paid  ft  handsome  compliment  to  the  g*a4)aanaa  af  a* 
bar,  and  concluded  with  sayit*;,  that  "  ambrtiona  as  he  might  amee 
take  a  share  in  the  management  of  joetiee  in  his  native  lend,  it  ajaai 
him  the  strongest  cons olalion  in  bis  d>  ing  moments,  that  his  taleata, 
deficient,  and  his  labours,  however  imperfect,  had  contributed  ia 
to  the  benefit  of  bis  country.    When  his  public  labouis  ahoald 
earth,  and  himself  be  removed  from  the  arduous  duties  of  life,  h* 
no  higher  honour  than  to  have  it  inscribed  on  bis  monument,  that, 
he  bad  been  the  bumble  instrument,  with  heartfelt  integrity,  of 
justice  between  man  and  man." 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  cases,  which  came  hefoea  tan 
related  to  the  deed  of  settlement  made  by  the  late  earl  of  Fife, 
trustees  very  large  estates,  the  rents  of  which  were  to  accumulate  tar  taVpar* 
pose  of  being  invested  in  the  purchase  of  other  lands  for  an  iadeaaste 

An  action  was  brought  in  the  coart  of  sessioe  by  the  nephew  aajd  m 

of  the  earl,  for  the  reduction  of  the  deed,  on  the  groand  that  it  wa*  wot 

cuted  with  the  essential  forms  of  law ;  that  it  was  signed  at  a  tisne  lac  east 

was  blind ;  that  it  was  not  read  over  to  him  in,  the  presence  af  the 

and  that  one  of  these  last  was  not  present  at  the  execotioa  of  tae 

To  ascertain  these  facts,  the  cause  was  remitted  to  the  coart, 

hearing  evidence  and  arguments  for  three  days,  the  jury  detoaata 

of  the  validity  of  the  deed. 

On  the  ltfth  of  March  the  inhabitants  of  Bdinbnrfa  vera  gr»thV4  ay  a* 
arrival  of  their  renowned  countrymen,  the  remains  of  the  4M  tw 
Colonel  Dick  rode  at  the  head  of  the  first  division,  accompanied  by 
general  Hope  and  colonel  David  Stewart.    At  an  early  hoar  vaet  _ 
*JH  <*2,ecfe<1  j*  «*•  •*••* ;  »nd  the  road,  as  far  aa  MoeeeJaatwfc. 
wooged  to  sneb  a  degree,  that  the  msroh  from  Pvsrsbill  In  tae  caatsaTtb 
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less  than  twe  mitet,  occupied  nearly  two  boors.  House-tops  sad  wind 
wet*  filled  with  spectators*  and  ac  the  men  passed  along  the  streets  an 
taw  ringing  of  bells,  tbe  waving  of  streamers,  and  the  acclamation  of  the  i 
titqde,  their  red  and  white  plumes,  tattered  colours,  and  glittering  ba>oi 
were  ail  that  could  be  well  seen  of  these  heroes,  except  by  the  few  who  o 
piwd  elevated  situations.  The  seene,  viewed  from  tbe  windows  and  rool 
tbe  bowses,  was  the  most  extraordinary  ever  witnessed  in  Edinburgh, 
crowds  were  wedged  together  serosa  tbe  whole  breadth  of  the  street, 
extended  in  length  as  far  as  tbe  eye  eon  Id  reach;  and  this  motley  thi 
appeared  to  amove  like  a  solid  bodr,  till  the  gallant  Highlanders  mere  si 
lodged  in  the  castle,  A  subscription  was  instantly  set  on  foot  among 
inhabitants,  and  a  handsome  sum  was  soon  raised,  with  which  tbe  nooc 
missioned  officers  nod  privates  were  entertained  in  the  assembly  rooms, 
few  days  after,  the  78th  regiment  arrived,  and  on  tbe  ad  of  the  following  n* 
si  most  splendid  fete  in  honour  of  tbe  veterans  was  given  in  Corri's  rooms 
The  total  nnmber  of  Demons  belonging  to  tbe  4M  recrment,  from  170 
tide  year,  was  18,197 ;  but  there  were,  at  this  time,  only  three  men  in 
corps  that  bad  fought  against  Buonaparte's  Invincible*  in  Egypt. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland  met  this  year  on  the 
of  May,  when  lord  Napier  presided  as  his  majesty's  high-commissioner. 

Their  first  act  was  the  passing  of  an  address  to  tbe  prince  regent,  eongr 
latins;  his  royal  highness  on  the  brilliant  suoeess  of  bis  government,  and 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  the  princess  Charlotte,  with  prince  Leopold  of  S 
Coboorg. 

This  summer  was  rendered  remarkable  in  the  north,  by  violent  storms 
repented  concussions  of  tbe  earth.    On  Sunday,  tbe  31st  of  July,  the  ch 
Glasgow  was  visited,  during  divine  service,  by  a  fearful  tempest  of  hail,  i 
nod  thunder;  the  fury  of  wbiob  proved  so  alarming,  that  the  congregat 
were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  tbe  ministers  in  general  suspended 
worship.    In  the  fields  the  corn  was  laid  prostrate,  many  sheep  were  all 
nod  trees  blasted  by  the  lightning.    At  Kilmiobael,  in  Arrylesbire,  it 
saemment  Snaday,  in  tbe  midst  of  which  solemnity,  about  three  in  the  aj 
Boon,  darkness  overspread  the  face  of  heaven ;  and  the  thunderbolts  fell  * 
soob  force,  that  all  in  tbe  church  thought  the  roof  was  rent.    On  the  onti 
tbe  clergyman  in  the  tent  was  obliged  to  atop  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
tbe  people  Bed  for  shelter,  but  ail  tbe  booses  in  tbe  village  ooold  not  eon 
tneou    At  the  same  time  a  singular  phenomenon  waa  observed  at  Loebg 
need,  which  merited  the  particular  attention  of  philosophical  inquirers. 
being  ebb-tide,  the  water  all  of  a  sudden  rose  some  feet  high ;  rolling  font 
in  a  body,  and  recoiling  in  a  circular  direction,  whirling  round  several  timei 
boats  which  lay  in  its  course,  and  in  this  manner  It  condoned  to  advance 
retreat  for  some  minutes. 

On  the  Saturday  following,  at  Edinburgh,  after  a  very  Bne  morning, 
rain  began  to  fall  about  noon,  and  continued  till  late  at  night ;  pouring  d< 
in  anch  torrents,  that  some  of  the  low  streets  presented  the  appear  a  nc 
rapid  streams;  and  at  tbe  back  of  tbe  Canongate,  several  houses  were  ftoo 
up  to  the  bed-rooms. 

In  the  following  moath,  an  earthquake  extended  entirely  across  the  isli 
The  shock  waa  felt  on  tbe  western  coast  of  Ross,  at  Oairlech,  and  Appleen 
bot  most  strongly  at  the  latter  place.  Inverness  and  the  vicinity  might  be  < 
aidered  as  its  centre ;  and  it  reached,  with  little  diminution,  to  Aberdeen 
Montrose.  To  the  north  of  Inverness  it  seemed  to  have  rapidly  deelii 
At  Cromartie  it  was  still  less  severe ;  at  Perth  it  was  sensibly  felt ;  and 
Edinburgh  it  was  just  pcrcct  tible.  The  spire  of  the  steeple  at  Inverness, 
of  the  handsomest  in  Scotland,  was  so  much  injured  as  to  require  poll 
down.  No  other  accident,  however,  occurred ;  nor  was  any  person  woun 
by  the  fall  of  bricks  and  stones  during  the  shock. 

Among  tbe  instances  of  mortality  this  year,  tbe  principal  waa  that 
Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  formerly  professor  of  moral  philosophy  to  the  onivcr 
of  Edinburgh.  This  eminent  scholar,  whose  works  will  ever  rcueet  boa 
upon  his  native  country,  died  at  St.  Andrew's  at  the  advanced  age  of  mm 
two.   J>r.  Ferguson  was  not  merely  a  apecnlatrve  philosopher,  but  a  praet 
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moralist ;  being  distinguished  for  integrity,  benevolence, 

of  the  heart  which  render  the  possessor  amiable  and  estioMWe. 

of  this  great  man,  particularly  the  History  of  the  F 

well  known  to  need  any  account  or  character  of  them  in  thia  pjacc. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
held,  to  take  into  consideration  the  best  means  of  relieving  the 
who  were  oat  of  employment    After  pasting  some  appropriate 
liberal  subscription  was  entered  into,  which  waa  assisted  by  si 
thousand  pounds  from  the  prince  regent.    A  similar  proceeding 
at  Glasgow ;  and  by  these  means  order  was  preserved  both  there 
tal;  while  other  parts  were  disgraced  by  riots,  tbe  effect  of  popular 

At  Edinburgh,  the  money  collected  waa  applied  ia  snaking  a  m 
round  the  Calton  bill,  thereby  opening  new  features  of  beeety  ia" 
most  splendid  landscapes  in  Europe. 

At  tbe  same  time  and  place,  another  subscription 
construction  of  a  railway  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of 
disc.    Other  works  of  ornament  and  utility  were  carried  on  with 
particularly  the  erection  of  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  towards 
meat  granted  ten  thousand  a  year. 

In  the  midst  of  these  benevolent  exertions  and  patriotic 
damp  eame  over  the  public  mind  on  tbe  death  of  the 
flower  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  bright  hope  of  the  nation* 

About  the  same  time  with  this  melancholy  loss,  Scotland 
that  distinguished  luminary  of  the  bar,  Mr.  Henry  Erskinc,  brother  to  ant 
of  Buchan.    At  an  early  age  he  raised  himself,  by  his  abilities,  to 
rank  of  eminence ;  and  became  dean  of  the  faculty,  as  well  as 
In  eloquence,  be  waa  sopposed  to  excel  bis  brother,  the  bits 
and ;  and,  in  all  other  respects,  he  was  far  superior  to  that  great 
nobleman. 

Tbe  gloom  occasioned  by  these  Instances  of  mortality, 
20th  of  December,  when  tie  Forth  packet,  from  Aberdeea  to 
upon  the  sandbank  called  tbe  Annet,  and  all  on  board,  to  the 
between  twenty  and  thirty  persons,  perished  in  the  sight  of 
of  spectators  on  the  shore,  who  could  render  tbe  sufterere  no 

.Oa  tbe  6th  of  February,  1&1B,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  fr 
regent,  an  examination  of  the  crown-room  nod  chest  at  Edinburgh, 
td  contain  the  regalia  of  Scotland,  took  place.    Nothing 
room  but  a  large  oblong  oaken  chest,  secured  by  two  strong 
no  keys  could  be  found.    Tbe  commissioners,  according  to  the 
warrant,  directed  this  chest  to  be  forced  open,  which  was 
difficulty.    In  it  were  found  the  crown,  sceptre,  and  sword  of 
land,  all  of  which  answered  the  description  given  ia  the  pari 
There  was  also  a  silver  rod  of  office,  the  peculiar  use  of  which 
ascertained.    Tbe  workmanship  of  the  crown  and  sceptre  is  h_^_ 
and  in  good  taste.    The  sword  was  a  present  from  pope  Julias  to 
Foorth,  and  of  a  pattern  corresponding  to  the  excellence  of  the  arte  am  Italy 
that  classical  period. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  tbe  foundation-stone  of  a 
laid  on  the  Calton  hill  at  Edinburgh ;  a  situation  peculiarly  ami 
scientific  purposes. 

About  the  same  time,  at  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders  of  Stiriiag.  it  w 
resolved  to  erect  a  monument  on  the  field  of  Bannockbore,  to 
tbe  heroism  of  Robert  Bruce  and  bis  followers.  In  achieving  the  it 
of  their  country  on  that  interesting  spot 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  this  year,  a  remarkable  discovery  area 
at  Sanda,  one  of  tbe  Orkney  isles.    Tbe  sand  having  been  blowa  away  as  eat 
depth  of  nearly  twenty  feet,  there  appeared  the  remains  of  baiMisaja.  of  a 
remote  antiquity,  enclosed  by  stone  walls  nearly  half  a  mile  ia  exa 

of  the  bouses  were  exceedingly  large,  and  roofed  with  stones  of  w 

sine.    Adjacent  were  some  circular  tumuli,  each  containing  three  grave**  hot 
none  more  than  four  feet  six  inches  ia  length.    There  exista  a*> 
tradition  that  eaa  throw  light  on  these  very  ourioos  remains  of 
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At  midnight,  on  the  10th  of  November,  the  •book  of  ta  earthquake  wet  felt 
at  Inverness,  and  to  a  considerable  distance  round  the  town.  It  was  moat 
violent  along  the  banks  of  Loch  Nets ;  and  the  noise  varied  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, be  lot;  in  some  pieces  very  load,  in  others  more  gentle,  but  every 
where  a  tremulout  motion  wat,  for  a  few  seconds,  communicated  to  right 
articles  of  furniture.  Tbe  night  was  uncommonly  serene,  with  clear  moon- 
light; and  while  not  a  breath  of  wind  mat  stirring  on  tbe  surface,  the  clouds 
were  driven  along  very  rapidly. 

At  tbe  close  of  tbe  year,  the  capital  wat  disgraced  by  the  lawless  proceed- 
ings of  the  populace.  The  occasion  was  this :  a  felon  named  Johnston, 
having  been  eoovioted  before  the  high  court  of  justiciary,  of  an  atrocious 
robbery,  received  sentence  to  be  executed  near  tbe  site  of  tbe  old  gaol,  on  the 
30tb  of  December.  At  tbe  time  appointed,  the  culprit  was  brought  to  the 
scaffold.  He  appeared  penitent,  and,  after  some  minutes  spent  in  devotion, 
dropped  tbe  signal.  The  executioner  wat  awkward ;  and  the  rope  beiog  too 
long,  the  toes  of  the  criminal  reached  the  platform.  Upon  this,  cries  of  mur- 
der rose  from  tbe  crowd,  and  a  scene  of  indescribable  confusion  ensued.  A 
well-dressed  young  man  jumped  on  tbe  scaffold,  and  cut  down  Johnston,  mho, 
while  thowort  of  stones  were  thrown  at  the  magistrates,  was  carried  off  in 
triumph  down  the  Lockenbootbs.  Fortunately  the  mob  passed  the  police 
office,  and  thus  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  sortie  of  constables  to  sally  out, 
nod  get  possession  of  tbe  criminal;  who  was  kept  in  tbe  office  till  a 
military  force  from  tbe  castle  enabled  tbe  magistrates  to  carry  tbe  sentence 
into  execution;  bnt  again  the  executioner  performed  bis  office  in  such  a 
bo  ogling  manner,  that  the  body  was  obliged  to  be  raised  while  tbe  rope  waa 
shortened.  Another  shout  of  murder  then  broke  from  tbe  crowd ;  but  the 
presence  of  the  soldiers  prevented  further  disturbance. 

Tbe  depressed  state  of  the  manufactures,  owing  to  a  stagnation  of  foreign 
trade,  produced  in  tbe  following  year  a  ferment,  which  wat  aggravated  by 
political  incendiaries,  who  went  about  persuading  the  people  to  associate,  and 
petition  for  a  parliamentary  reform,  as  tbe  only  remedy  for  the  existing  evils. 
Those  artful  representations  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  misguided  people, 
that  serious  riots  took  place  in  many  parts,  bnt  chleBy  at  Glasgow  and  Paisley; 
where  tome  nouses  were  assailed,  and  considerable  damage  was  done  before 
order  could  be  restored. 

Immediately  after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  a  petition  was  presented  to 
the  bouse  of  commons,  from  the  presbytery  of  Hamilton,  In  which  it  was 
stated,  that  "  in  many  instances  nearly  one-half  of  the  weavers  were  unem- 
ployed at  tbe  looms,  and  that  even  when  so  employed,  the  pittance  of  waget 
wat  in  most  oases  so  scanty,  that,  when  a  family  had  to  be  topported  by  tbe 
earnings  of  one  man,  it  wat  absolutely  impossible  for  him,  without  other  aid. 
to  keep  them  in  existence.  It  wat  added,  that  many  familiet  in  the  several 
perishes  could  not  now  attend,  at  formerly,  their  publio  ministrations  at 
church,  for  want  of  decent  clothing ;  and  that  in  consequence  tbr  edncation 
of  their  children  was  in  many  cases  neglected  from  the  same  cause/'  In  con- 
clusion, the  petitioners  observed,  *'  that  if  the  pressure  of  want  could  be 
removed,  tbey  felt  perfectly  assured  that  peace  and  quietness,  so  far  as  re- 
spected tbe  great  body  of  tbe  manufacturing  population,  would  follow  of 
course." 

Tbe  heritors  of  tbe  parish  of  Rotherglen,  made  a  statement  concurring 
entiiely  with  that  of  the  presbytery  of  Hamilton,  as  to  the  inadequacy  of 
wages,  want  of  employment,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  manufacturing  class  in 
Scotland.  The  petition  and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed,  but  tho 
matter  oomplaioed  of  exceeded  the  power  of  even  parliament  to  redress. 

Scotland,  within  the  tpaee  of  a  few  months,  wat  deprived  of  several  per- 
sons who  were  pre-eminently  distinguished,  either  by  rank  or  talent,  from 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Amoog  tbete  were  Archibald  duke  of  Hamilton,  and 
Charles  William  Montagu  Scott,  duke  of  Buccleugh  and  Qoeensbcrrv.  Tho 
first  of  these  noblemen  died  at  Atbton  Hall  in  Lancashire,  at  the  advanced 
ago  of  eighty.  He  succeeded  his  nephew,  Douglas  dnke  of  Hamilton,  In  1790, 
aad  left  issue  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  duke  of  Buccleugh  died 
April  30th,  in  the  meridian  of  Ufa,  at  Lisbon,  whither  he  had  gone  ror  his 
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health.   He  was  an  ornament  to  hi*  country,  end  his  death  wua 

•s  a  natiooal  calamity,  for  be  devoted  bis  time  aod  property  to 

benefit    No  tenants  on  the  Buoeleugh  estate,  who  deserved 

ever  deprived  of  their  farms,  and  scarcely  any  ever  voluntarily 

then.    Besides  the  numerous  important  situations  held  by  the 

president  of  the  Highland  8ociety  of  Scotland.    His  grace  marri 

ter  of  lord  Sydney,  and  by  her,  who  died  in  1814,  be  bad  three 

daughters.    Another  public  loss  was  felt  in  the  death  of  the  right 

Robert  Duodas  of  Arniston,  lord  chief  baron  of  the  court  of  ei 

which  he  had  presided  eighteen  years.    Through  life  be  i 

character  for  his  steady  firmness  as  a  friend,  his  uniform 

boor,  bis  amiable  tenderness  as  a  husband  and  father,  aod  his 

grity  as  a  judge.    Nothing  could  more  strongly  prove  his  great 

country  at  laige,  than  the  entire  satisfaction  be  gave  to  all  parties 

very  turbulent  period  when  be  held  the  arduous  office  of  lord-adveeate     It 

remarkable,  that  on  the  day  of  his  lordship's  death,  being  the 

of  the  Lammas  Term  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  bis 

Shepherd,  arrived  at  Edinburgh. 

The  university  of  St  Andrew's  was  deprived  this  year  of  two 
divines  and  ornaments,  Dr.  James  Playfair,  principal  of  the  united 
of  St.  Salvador  aod  St.  Leonard,  and  Dr.  George  Hill,  principal  of  St  Men's 
college.  The  former  obtained  a  durable  reputation  by  his  large  wort  «u 
Chronology ;  and  the  latter  by  bis  **  Theological  Institutes,"*  end 
on  Sacred  History/' 

About  the  same  time  the  uoivcrsity  of  Edinburgh  lost  a  valuable 
Mr.  John  Playfair,  professor  of  mathematics,  whose  funeral  vu 
in  the  Calton  burying-ground,  by  the  attendance  of  the  whole 
college  and  the  magistrates  of  the  city. 

The  roll  of  mortality,  this  year,  received  another  addition 
James  Watt,  whose  improvement  of  the  steam-engine,  and  nanny 
inventions,  have  immortalised  his  memory.     He  was  a  native  or  Gl 
aod  had  numbered  eighty  •three  years  at  the  expiration  of  his  long  und 
career. 

The  parliamentary  history  of  this  year  was  asarked  by  a  hill  brought  asse 
the  bouse  of  commons  for  the  erection  of  new  churches  In  vnrvnwe  parti  of 
Scotland,  where  the  people  stood  in  great  need  of  spiritual  iostfwetienu  Thai 
part  of  the  act,  however,  which  gave  the  patronage  of  these  additional  esta- 
blishments to  the  crown,  was  mest  strenuously  opposed ;  and  sosne  of  lee 
members  of  the  lower  house  recommended  the  vesting  of  that  priviftrf*  hi  she 
parishioners.  To  this  proposition  insuperable  objections  were  iniaeeX  ahirwy 
on  the  ground  that  popular  elections  always  generated  ill  wilt,  nnd  vame  eem- 
monly  made  instrumental  to  the  propagation  of  faoatacism.  The  rennet  of  the 
committee  therefore  was  received,  and  acted  upon  without  any  nJtrvanen. 

The  long  aod  eventful  reign  of  George  the  Third  was  new  about  as  termi- 
nate ;  but  its  final  close  was  accompanied  with  a  verv  awful  nsai  ifcituj, 
incident  His  majesty's  fourth  son,  Edward,  duke  of  Kent  and  SCrathentm. 
who  had  but  lately  married  the  sister  of  the  prince  of  Saae  Coboerg,  in  e»»- 
sequence  of  the  contracted  state  of  bis  inonme,  went  to  reside  in  n  private 
manner  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire.    His  royal  highness  was  at  this  time  in  the 


vigour  of  health,  and  had  all  the  promise  of  a  long  life ;  when  he  wan  awdnenvy 


nttaoked  by  an  inflammation  of  the  rangs,  the  effect  of  a  cold  caught 
sitting  in  his  wet  boots,  after  a  walk  in  the  environs  of  Sidsaonth.  On  the 
morning  of  the  20th  of  January,  1890,  the  duke  was  reported  to  be  ha  anrh 
imminent  danger  that  medical  aid  was  called  in  from  all  quarters,  bet  without 
effect,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  33d  he  expired*  His  amiable  and  ugimd 
duchess  was  most  indefatigable  in  her  attentions  during  bis  iilnese,  end  nee* 
formed  the  oflfioe  of  a  nurse  with  the  mest  affectionate  anxiety.  She  end  net 
even  take  off  her  cletbes  for  ^  nights,  and  all  the  medicines  were  ndsainis- 
tered  by  her  own  bands.  The  dake  bore  his  attietions  with  the  greatest  cwsx- 
posore  and  resigned  his  life  with  pious  submission.  Hi*  daughter,  Ak-aan- 
cVina  Victoria,  who  a  as  born  in  the  patnee  of  Kensington  on  the  *tth  of  May 
1919,  is  now  in  the  immediate  line  of  menu  mis n  to  the  British  three*. 
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While  the  preparations  were  making  for  the  interment  of  this  illattrioue 
prince  in  the  fa  mil  y  tomb  at  Windsor,  a  sadden  change  was  observed  in  the 
appearance  of  his  venerable  and  august  parent,  who  had  for  several  year* 
lit ed  separated  from  the  taint  of  nil  earthly  communion,  in  the  deep  retire- 
ment of  his  palace,  solitary,  sequestered,  blind,  and  totally  unconscious  of  all 
that  was  passing  in  the  world  around  him.  As  soon  aa  the  duke  of  York  was> 
apprised  of  the  alteration  that  had  taken  place,  his  royal  highnesa,  by  virtue 
of  his  ofltee  aa  the  guardian  of  the  king's  person,  hastened  down  to  Windsor, 
•here  he  remained  till  death  closed  the  scene,  which  happily  took  p!acer 
without  a  pang  or  convulsion*  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
29th  of  January,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  the  monarch's  age,  and  the 
sixtieth  of  his  reign. 

Thus  ended  a  course  which  bad  been  marked  by  a  greater  variety  of  import- 
ant  circumstances  than  any  period  in  the  history  of  Britain.  Though  the 
good  old  sovereign  bad  long  been  buried  as  it  were  from  the  eyes  of  all  man* 
kind,  nod  though  incapacitated,  by  his  infirmity,  of  taking  an  interest  la  public 
affairs,  be  was  not  forgotten.  On  the  contrary,  he  continued  to  bold,  even  to 
the  last  moment  of  his  existenoe,  a  latent  sway  over  the  hearts  of  his  subject*, 
who  revered  him  for  his  inflexible  integrity,  his  firm  attachment  to  the  eoasti* 
tution,  his  faithful  discbarge  of  every  social  obligation,  bin  unostentatious 
charity,  and  the  uniform  attention  which  be  paid  to  the  offices  of  religion, 
under  the  influence  of  which  bis  whole  life  was  evidently  directed. 

Though  the  greatest  portion  of  this  long  reign  waa  taken  up  in  war,  the 
Issue  was  glorious  to  the  kingdom,  which  never  flourished  more  vigorously 
than  when  engaged  in  a  contest  with  half  the  globe.  The  dismemberment  of 
the  empire,  by  the  alienation  and  independency  of  the  Amerioan  colonies, 
instead  of  weakening,  consolidated  the  strength  of  the  country,  by  collecting 
and  applying  the  national  resources  to  internal  cultivation,  the  encourage- 
ment of  manufactures,  and  the  extension  of  foreign  trade. 

The  effects  of  this  concentrated  and  enterprising  spirit  were  soon  made 
manifest  throughout  the  island ;  \od  no  where  more  conspicuously  than  ia 
Scotland.  Here  the  natural  energy  01  the  people  appeared  in  a  great  variety 
of  public  undertakings  and  private  speculations*  Canals,  on  a  moat  extenv 
si%e  acale,  were  excavated  for  the  benefit  of  trade;  foundries  of  a  smpendoua 
description  were  established,  and  cotton  works,  equally  magnificent,  arose  in 
abundance,  and  experienced  the  greatest  success.  The  interesta  of  literature 
and  science  were  no  less  diligently  promoted ;  and  no  age  or  country  ever 
exhibited  n  brighter  galaxy  of  talent  and  geuius  than  thai  which  adorned  the 
northern  capital  during  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 

It  baa  been  justly  observed,  that,  independently  of  political  events,  we  may 
challenge  any  rnra  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  produce  a  catalogue  of  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  noble  institutiona  a  bleb  have  characterised  and  cense* 
crated  this  auspicious  reign.  Painting,  statuary,  and  eagravlag  have  bean 
brought  aa  it  were  into  fresh  existence  under  the  royal  patronsge.  Chemistry 
nod  mechanics  bav«  been  successfully  and  extensively  applied  to  the  aarposce 
of  common  life.  Signals  at  sea  have  been  reduced  to  a  science;  and  military 
tactics  have  been  carried  to  a  state  of  perfection.  Among  the  arte  of  peace, 
the  study  of  agriculture,  by  the  influence  of  the  royal  example,  has  become  n 
fsvoorite  pursuit  among  persons  of  rank  and  afllueaee.  Numberless  domestio 
societies  of  every  description  have  been  established,  to  promote  the  moral  and 
temporal  good  of  our  ooontry ;  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  men  of  all 
parties,  have  associated  to  provide  means  for  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant 
and  the  reformation  of  the  vicious ;  to  relieve  every  want  that  man  can  feel, 
or  bin  power  mitigate ;  to  heal  the  disturbed  in  mind,  or  the  diseased  ia  body; 
nay,  even  to  resuscitate  the  apparently  dead.  In  addition  to  ail  these  aoble 
works,  prisons  have  been  converted  into  plaoea  of  moral  improvement ;  and 
the  number  of  obureiies  has  multiplied.  Bat  the  crowning  glory  of  this  period 
U%  two  removal  from  Britain  of  the  foul  stain  which  had  for  so  many  years  laia 
upon  her,  of  trafficking  in  human  blood,  and  dealing  ia  the  persons  of  mea. 
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On  Sunday  the  30th  of  January,  1820,  being  tbe  day  after  the  royal 
a  court  was  bold  at  Carlton  House,  when  bit  majesty,  ooeo 
council,  was  pleased  to  declare,  thai  as  the  law  required  bo  snmusd^enhss 
acoession  to  the  crown,  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  for  the  sti—iti  of  dm 
church  of  Scotland ;  lie  was  now  ready  to  do  it  this  first  opportsjeisy.  Use 
he  accordingly  did,  in  tbe  form  used  by  the  laws  of  Scotland,  and  at  aw 
same  time  subscribed  two  instraments  thereof,  in  tbe  presesjee  of  the  hwes 
of  tbe  council,  who  witnessed  tbe  same.  His  majesty  was  thee  aesantd  t» 
order  that  one  of  the  said  instraments  abould  be  transmitted  te  the  ceost  td 
session,  to  be  recorded  in  the  Books  of  Sederunt,  and  afterwards 
lodged  in  the  public  register  of  Scotland ;  bat  the  other  te 
records  of  the  council,  and  also  entered  in  the  council  hook. 

As  soon  as  tbe  intelligence  reached  Edinburgh  of  the 
occurred,  the  lord-provost  and  magistrates  proceeded  imsnediaaeJy  le  aaa  ■re- 
clamation of  the  new  monarch,  which  ceremony  was  performed  at  ear  stage 
Cross,  with  the  customary  formalities. 

In  the  month  of  April  following,  a  general  election  took  place,  which  pre- 
dueed  an  alteration  in  the  representation  of  the  Scottish  peemgo ;  the  earit 
of  Stair  and  Elgin  being  substituted  in  the  room  of  the  dnke  of  Hoxhnagh  sad 
viscount  Arbutbnot 

On  tbe  19th  of  June  this  year,  died,  at  Abbeybitl,  the  h 
Norton,  senior  baron  of  the  court  of  exchequer  in  SceUnnd.     Be 
Englishman,  and  the  son  of  the  first  lord  Grantley,  bet  had  heed  the 
office  forty-four  years. 

The  same  summer  a  special  commissi  on  was  appointed  for  the 
persons  who,  daring  the  preceding  winter,  bad  been  guilty  of  the 
rageoos  riots  at  various  places.  All  the  indictments  were  said  for 
and  at  Stirling  no  less  than  twenty-two  prisoners  were  coavieerd, 
two  of  them  were  executed.    At  Glasgow,  one  alone  suffered, 
of  tbe  spectators  in  bath  instances  was  exceedingly  feriowa,  sent  the  end 
authorities  were  very  grossly  treated. 

In  the  ensuing  year  nothing  particularly  affecting  Scotland  eeeevesd.  with 
the  exception  of  the  death  of  John  earl  of  Stair,  who,  having  a* 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  John  George,  son  of  general  William 

On  the  96th  of  March,  1632,  a  fatal  rencontre  took  place  at 
near  Balmcrto  in  Fife,  between  sir  Alexander  Boswea  of 
Mr.  James  Stuart  of  Donnearn.  The  parties  were  attended  by  the 
John  Douglas  and  the  earl  of  Rossi;  o.  The  ball  of  Mr.  Slain*  struck  sir 
Alexander  in  the  shoulder,  shattered  tbe  bone,  and  catered  the  serine,  sa  osat 
all  surgical  aid  proved  unavailing.  This  dud  originated  ha  a  esmg.  that 
appeared  in  a  Glasgow  weekly  pspei  called  the  Sentinel,  and  wheat  mm 
traced  to  the  baronet.  The  discovery  was  made  by  the  treachery  of  ear 
Borthwick,  who  was  employed  upon  the  paper  at  the  time  of  paaaksemm 
This  man  delivered  a  parcel  of  papers  into  the  bands  of  Mr.  Stan**;  wb*. 
from  them,  was  enabled  to  ascertain  the  author  of  the  offensive  artstsV.  and 
others.  Oa  the  10th  of  June  the  trial  of  Mr.  Stuart  came  on  befaia  the  hath 
court  of  justiciary  at  Edinburgh.  The  evidence  on  both  sides  betwg 
through  with,  the  lord-advocate  addressed  tbe  jury  oa  the  pnrt  of  the 
and  contended  that,  by  tbe  law  of  Scotland,  any  person  who  killed 
a  duel,  was  guilty  of  murder ;  and  that  this  charge  bad  in  the 
been  completely  proved.  The  jury,  however,  thoogbt  otherwise, 
leaving  the  box  returned  a  unanimous  verdict  of  acquittal. 

The  conduct  of  Borthwick  exoited  general  indignation,  yet  whe 

tbe  object  of  a  prosecution  oo  another  account,  the  party  in  nppaaiiioai  te 
government  took  up  his  cause,  and  attacked  the  lord-advocate  with 
asperity  in  the  bouse  of  commons. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  session  of  parliament  n  hill  was  iaU 
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•ad  the  lite  chosen  was  the  Calton-hHI ;  of  which  the  corporation  of  the  city 
▼ory  handsomely  made  a  present  The  object  of  the  intended  structure  wm 
to  accommodate  hit  majesty's  land  and  tea  forces,  in  and  about  Edinburgh, 
with  a  distinct  place  of  pubne  worship. 

His  majesty  bavins;  in  the  preceding  year  honoured  Ireland  and  Hanover 
with  bis  royal  presence,  now  signified  bis  intention  to  visit  Scotland.  Ac- 
cordingly on  Saturday,  the  10th  of  Aogust,  he  embarked  at  Greenwich  on 
board  the  Royal  George  yacht,  which  was  towed  by  two  steam-vessels.  On 
Sunday  morning  the  squadron  was  becalmed  off  Harwich,  and  the  same 
evening  passed  Yarmouth.  During  the  voyage,  all  along  the  coast  the  most 
eathosiastio  affection  prevailed  among  the  people  <  and  whenever  the  fleet 
approached  near  enough  to  any  town,  boats  pat  off  to  salute  the  king.  At 
Scarborough,  the  mayor  in  Ms  robes,  with  the  corporation,  went  off  to  present 
nn  address  to  bis  majesty,  but  as  the  Royal  George  was  going  with  great 
velocity,  the  address  was  obliged  to  be  banded  up  alongside  attached  to  a 
pole,  which  oirenmstance  excited  no  little  merriment  among  the  crew.  On 
Wednesday,  at  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  squadron  oast  anchor  off 
Leith,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore.  When  the  royal  vaeht  was 
discerned  bearing  up  the  Frith  of  Forth,  it  rained  heavily,  notwithstanding 
which  an  immense  multitude  collected,  and  bore  the  inconvenience  cheerfully. 
in  expectation  of  being  gratified  by  the  landing  of  the  sovereign.  An  official 
eonimonicatioD,  however,  was  made  to  the  magistrates  of  Leith,  who  were 
assembled  at  the  platform  and  on  the  exchange  in  readiness  to  receive  his 
majesty,  informiog  them  that  the  debarkation  would  not  take  place  until 
the  following  day.  All  the  vessels  in  the  road*  fired  salutes  as  the  king 
entered,  who  appeared  on  deck  In  a  naval  uniform,  and  acknowledged,  by 
bowing,  the  oncers  which  hailed  his  arrival. 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Leith  mustered  in  the 
High  8ebool  yard,  clothed  in  their  best  attire,  each  wearing  a  St  Andrew's 
cross  and  carrying  a  white  rod.  Here  being  formed  Into  their  respective 
incorporations  and  societies,  they  soon  after  proceeded  to  the  stations  assigned 
them  in  the  line  of  streets  through  which  the  king  was  to  pass. 

While  these  preparations  were  going  on  there,  similar  arrangements  for 
marshalling  the  citisens  of  Edinburgh  were  taking  place  in  the  metropolis. 
At  ten  o'clock  large  bodies  were  collected  in  Queen-street  and  St.  David*s» 
street;  at  the  same  time  the  lord-provost  and  corporation  assembled  in  their 
foil  robes ;  and,  with  all  the  official  Insignia,  moved  forward  towards  the  barrier 
in  front  of  Union-street,  Leith  Walk,  the  place  fixed  on  for  the  reception  of  bis 
majesty  anon  his  entering  the  city.  At  this  spot  the  civic  train  arrived  about 
eleven  o'clock,  all  the  streets  being  lined  with  the  military  and  yeomanry  of 
the  garrison,  while  the  tops  of  the  booses  were  covered  with  spectators. 
The  place  prepared  for  the  royal  landing  was  as  near  as  possible  to  that  used 
cm  similar  occasions  by  former  monarch*.  A  floating  platform  was  provided 
for  the  purpose,  and  so  ingeniously  contrived  as  to  enable  bis  majesty  to  land 
either  at  low  or  high  water.  Attached  to  this  platform  was  a  broad  flight  of 
twenty  steps,  covered  with  scarlet  cloth,  ascending  to  the  quay.  Here  another 
platform  was  erected  for  the  royal  visitor  to  stand  upon  while  receiving  the 
homage  of  those  who  were  deputed  to  tender  his  majesty  their  eongratula- 
tions  upon  his  touching  the  shore  of  Scotland.  This  last  platform  extended 
to  the  draw-bridge,  where  the  royal  carriage  was  in  waiting.  Upon  it  stood, 
in  readiness  to  welcome  the  king,  William  Childs,  esq.  a  local  officer,  bearing 
the  title  of  admiral  of  the  town,  John  M acne,  esq.  the  senior  magistrate  of 
Leith,  James  Roach,  and  Abram  Newton,  esqs.  the  other  resident  magistrates, 
in  their  corporate  gowos,  with  their  several  assistants.  Besides  these  local 
civil  authorities,  there  were  on  the  platform  the  marquis  of  Lothian,  lord- 
lieotenaat  of  the  county,  wearing  tbe  order  of  the  thistle ;  the  earl  of  Fife  io 
uniform ;  earl  Catheart,  as  lord  vice-admiral  of  Scotland ;  tbe  marquis  of 
Winchester,  as  lord-chamberlain ;  lord  Charles  Bentinck,  as  treasurer  of  tbe 
household ;  lord  Charles  Hope,  president  of  the  court  of  session ;  the  lord 
chief  baron,  tbe  lord  chief  commissioner,  the  lord-advocate,  the  lord-registrar, 
nod  others.  At  ^9  minutes  before  twelve  n  gun  was  fired  from  the  royal 
yuoht»  to  announce  the  king's  departure  from  the  vessel,  winch  report  waa 
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re-echoed  by  the  batteries  of  the  fort,  tile  cannon  at  all  the 

city,  and  the  sheets  of  the  multitude.    In  *  quarter  of  a* 

boats  from  the  several  ship*  of  war  attached  to  the  royal  snei 

the  river,  near  the  custom- boose,  and  lay  en  their  oara 

platform.     The  fourth  leuoch,  bearing  the  royal  staadaraV 

majesty,  who  was  dressed  hi  aa  admiral's  uniform*  with  a  galoVtased  awe 

which  he  wore  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew  and  a  large  thistle.    Taw  barn 


steered  by  sir  Charles  Paget,  and  oa  its  arrival  at  the  foot  of  two  a*arfaem> 
his  majesty  was  assisted  from  her  by  the  marquis  of  Conyntjhatn  aad  haw, 
Charles  Beotinck ;  and,  on  landing,  the  senior  magistrate  addissied  haw 


in  a  short  complimentary  speech,  to  which  a  suitable 

His  majesty  then  passed  along  to  the  extremity  of  the  platswnsk  warn 

open  carriage,  drawn  by  eight  horses,  awaited  his  recaption.     After  the 

had  taken  his  seat,  the  duke  of  Dorset  and  the  maranis  of  Wf 

pied  the  opposite  one* 

The  procession  now  advanced  towards  Holyrood-Hoose, 
sion  of  the  Scotch  Oreys,  and  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  in  their 
The  carriage  was  flanked  by  the  royal  archers,  under  the 
earl  of  Elgin  and  general  Duff. 

At  ten  minutes  past  one  bis  majesty  arrived  at  the  city 
Picardy  Place,  where  the  magistrates  ia  their  robes  were  waiting  aa 
him.  A  herald  came  forward,  and  knocked  thrice  at  the  gale,  alter  ml 
Patrick  Walker,  usher  of  the  white  rod,  advanced,  and  required  the  gates  a* 
be  opened  in  the  name  of  the  king.  This  demand  bctftr;  complied  erte.  aw 
Patrick  went  forward  to  the  lord-provost,  and  claimed  admission  ear  the  pra- 
cession.  Those  ceremonies  being  finished,  the  whole  train  entered*  asses  sat 
loud  and  reiterated  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  which  his  eaajesty  repeat- 
edly acknowledged  by  taking  off  bis  hat  and  bowing.  When  tee  royal  car- 
riage entered  the  barrier,  the  lord-provost  advanced,  aad  delivered  the  here 
of  the  city,  which  his  msjesty  graciously  returned  with  a  oomph  meat.  Toe 
procession  now  moved  on  towards  Holy  rood  palace,  where  a  formal  aaticw« 
lion  of  the  magistracy  took  place.  After  going  through  this  cert  asocial  tee 
king  returned  to  the  carriage,  and,  accompanied  by  the  same  nnhli  ansa,  s:  i 
out  for  Dalkeith,  where  ho  remained  the  whole  of  the  following  day,  abaci  »■  i 
in  grief  at  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  marqeis  of  I*eeW 
derry.  The  mansion  of  Dalkeith  is  a  large  building*  situated  amidst  a  weecy 
and  romantic  landscape.  At  the  extremity  of  the  aveane  lending  frem  aW 
private  road,  a  small  encampment  was  formed  for  the  accomrnodatiee  of  the 
military  stationed  there  as  a  guard.  On  Saturday  morning  hie  saajretf  art 
out  early  for  Holy  rood  House,  where  a  levee  was  held  at  twelve*  AJaeg  the 
streets,  in  the  line  appointed  for  carriages,  were  placed  divisions  of  the 
Scotch  Greys  to  prevent  interruption,  and  the  courtyard  was  oeenpied  by  ia# 
archers,  while  three  bands  ot  music  played  national  airs  on  the  lawn.  Ail  sa* 
officers  of  state,  judges,  and  law-onceis  of  the  crown,  had  precedence..  b«  a 
different  entrance  from  that  to  the  public*  One  hundred  and  forty  ca 
convejed  the  nobility  and  f  entry  to  the  rojal  presence.  The  greater 
the  company  appeared  in  military  uniform.  Alter  the  levee  the  king 
seleot  pany  at  dinner,  and  in  the  evening  be  returned  to  Dalkeith. 

The  next  day  he  spent  in  retirement,  which  greatly  disappointed  the  _ 
of  Edinburgh,  who  fully  expected  that  he  would  have  attended  the  High  km. 
On  Monday  his  majesty  held  a  court  and  closet  lovee,  te  receive  Bjpon  the 
throne  various  addresses.  At  ten  minutes  alter  two  o'clock  the  ling  iceehtd 
Holy  rood  House,  and,  having  changed  his  dress  for  that  of  the  Highland  •*•- 
form,  took  bis  seat  on  the  throne  surrounded  by  a  aamher  of  irbtTftait- 
arrayed  In  the  same  national  costume.  The  first  address  presented  te  the 
monarch  was  that  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  ot  Scotland ;  next 
came  the  senior  bishop  of  the  Scotch  episcopal  church,  aad  his  brethrvw. 
after  whom  followed  the  representatives  of  the  different  enivernitiee  new 
public  bodies.  At  the  close  of  this  long  and  fatiguing  scene  the  king  a 
to  Dalkeith,  the  guards  boinjc  stationed  on  each  side  of  the  carriage  in 
the  obtrnsive  familiarity  of  the  crowd.  On  the  20th  his  saajrttj  —  - 
drawjag.room  at  Holyroed,  and  after  fhe  lapse  of  nearly  two  ocntawiea  thai 
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aaoieflt  adtfoo,  where  oftnu  feasted  the  chiefs  of  Scotland's  power,  bet 
aajaia  Uie  Mat  of  splendout  and  cjaivalrons  gaiety.  The  compaay,  who  b 
*o>  assemble  as  early  as  eleven  o'clock,  consisted  of  the  principal  nol 
and  gentry  of  North  Britain.  The  gentlemen  were  mostly  in  military  d] 
awl  tha  ladies  in  white  satin.  The  king  at  rived  at  half-past  two,  in  hi* 
welting  chariot  diawn  by  si*  boraea.  He  wore-  a  rail  fiela%marshal's  uoif 
tad  we*  receited  at  the  private  entrance,  by  all  the  officers  of  Hate.  Oo 
o«aasjoa  it  waa  observed  that  be  appeared  in  better  spirits  than  be  had  al 
ajiwe  bis  corajag  into  Scotland.  Crowds  of  well-dressed  persons  wei 
waiting  to  greet  him;  to  whom  he  repeatedly  hawed  and  smiled  wit! 
ptsneat  affability  and  condescending  grace, 

Oa\  the  2ad  the  peers  of  Scotland  gave  a  grand  ball  in  honour  of  the  i 
visitor,  at  the  assembly  rooms  in  Edinburgh.  The  front  of  the  building 
ajfoadidly  illuminated ;  and  at  the  upper  and  of  the  great  saloon  a  throw 
•seeted,  baling  the  imperial  crown  at  the  top,  with  a  golden  thistle  brani 
from  it  on  each  side.  The  floor  chalked  oat  for  dancing*  represented  gi 
q£  fanciful  devices  in  various  colours.  The  doke  of  Argyta,  as  chief  o 
Campbell  clans,  wore  the  dark  green  plaid  of  bis  native  bills,  and  the  I 
polished  belt,  from  which  the  claymore  waa  suspended,  had  the  ducal  coi 
writb,  other  ornaments  worked  upon  it  in  stives  and  gold.  The  doke  of  Hi 
ton  also  was  arrayed  in  tartan,  richly  adorned,  as  were  other  persoaag 
*eto  time*  the  mountainous  diatriqts.  But  the  scene  owed  its  projadeat  at 
tion  to  the  ladies,  and  never  waa  a  more  lovely  and  brilliant  asserobJagi 
w/ita  in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions.  At  ten  o'clock  his  majesty,  dn 
in  a  field-marshal's  uniform,  waa  ushered  into  the  room  by  the  noble n* 
the  committee,  aad  at  he  entered  he  bowed  on  eaoh  side  with  his  wc 
grace  and  oourleay. 

During  the  ball,  one  of  the  ladies,  in  approaching  his  majesty,  held  o 
aim  both  her  bands,  by  way  of  inviting  him  to  job*  the,  festive  circle, 
king,  instead  of  being  offended*  placed  bis  hand  upon  bis  breast  and 
w/ith  a  law  bow»  *Kl  woald  mast  willingly  m*f1na\  if  I  eoald;  bat  I  am 
%q  aay  mj  dancing  days  are  ovar*" 

The  next  day  his  majesty  dined  with  the  lord-provost  and  corporate 
the  par  Mameat  honse*  The  ohamber  in  which  tto  feast  was  given,  is  fa 
prajsad  f°*  *b*  eatant  of  its  accommodation  and  the  beaaty.  of  ita  ocean 
The- roof  is  of  oak,  sapportad  by  Gothic  limbs,  resembling  in  soma  degree 
of  Westminster  Hall,  hat  rendered,  tawdry  by  being  gilded.  The  lord-pr 
i*  bin  tobea  oceapied  the  post  of  hojaoar  oa  that  king's  right  hand ;  bat  tt 
*>  vwsy  polite  man,  bo  seemed  a  little  abashed  afe  tans  dioiaff  for  toe  first 
aa  aM  probability  the  last,  tjm*  with  the  monarch  A*  the  lower  part  e 
sown  tat  sir  Walter  Scot*,  as.  eroqpjer;  or  principal;  steward.  The  d 
hasted  about  an  boar,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  cloth*  "  Non  nobis  Dor 
was  performed  most  impressively.  The*  a  gentleman*  attended  by  two  p 
presented  on  hia,  knees  aa  awe*  am*  napkin  to  hi*  majesty,  in  virtue  of 
aacienft  teaare.  This  ce,ramany,  ended,  the  lord-provost  aaose*  and  nro| 
the  health  of  bis  majesty,,  who  had  conferred  Saab  a  signal  mark  of  dietia 
on,  the,  good  tosvn,  of  Bdiaautgh  aft  would  never  bo  forgotten*  The  toast  I 
drank  with,  iterated  pja*dit#,  the,  king  rose,  and  hia  attAiade  immedj 
commanded  aU*nca,-r"  I  am  (aatf  be)  aajiq  onabla  to  express  my  sec 
the  gratitode  wbiofc  T,  awe  to  the  p*opW  of  this  coentrj ;  but  I  beg  to  a 
them  that  I  shall  ever  remember,  as  one  of  the  proudest  moments  of  mj 
tha  day.  I  qame  among  thenv  and  tha  gratifying  reception  which  they 
given,  me.  I  return  you,  my  lord-provost,  my  lords  and  gentlemen 
warmest  thanks  for  your  attention  this  day ;  and  I  can  assart  yoa  with  f 
with  earnestness,  and  sincerity,  that  I  shall  neves  forget  yew  dnjifu*  atte 
to  me  upon  my  visit  to  Scotland,  and  particularly  the,  plsa*o«e  \  have  de 
from  dining  in  ynnr  kail  thia  day."  X-oud  greetings  hailed  thja  speech,  an 
(and  struck  op  "  God  save  the  king,"  which  wjes  afterwards  aqng  aj 
Weal  gentlemen  present- 
1  After  his  majesty  had  for  a,  short  time,  seated  himself,  ha  again  10*4 

said,  "I  tafce  this  opportunity,  my  lords  and  gentlemen^ of  ptopo^inj 
heaftft  of  the  Joj^oKosost,  six  William  Arbqtfrno.t,  bwont^awJ  the  aoraaq 
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f  Bdinhnrgh."    The  lord.provost  dropped  em  Us 
>*ty's  hand,  which  wu  extended  te  him  at  Ike 
launer  of  gi ving  additional  rank  to  the  chief  atagistrate 
y  the  whole  company. 

After  a  ekoft  time  the  kins  rose  again,  and  said, u  I  have  on* 
ive,  in  which  I  trait  yen  will  join  me,  and  it  is, 'Health  »e  the 
!ans,  and  Ood  Almighty  bless  Ike  land  of  eakes.   Drink  man  wfun 
iree,  gentlemen."    The  royal  command  was  obeyed  with 
>  the  regret  of  the  company,  the  king  immediately  departed 
fter  nine  o'clock.    Hie  majesty,  who  wac  londlv  cheered  an  be 
ttended  to  bis  carriage  by  the  lord-provost  and  the  principal 
lie  chief  magistrate  soon  returned,  and  the  rest  of  the  evonian; 
sstivity. 

At  an  early  boor  on  Snnday  morning  the  king  left  Dalkeith,  to 
ervice  in  the  high  kirk.    The  throng  of  people,  wishing  far  adm 
rest,  that  numbers  were  excluded.    The  king  came  from  Hofyvwed  in  a 
iage  aod  six,  entered  the  church  at  half-after  eleven,  and 
lie  throne,  surrounded  by  bis  ooortiers,  nobles,  and  ameers  of 
e  came  in,  the  people  stood  op,  and  continned  so  during  the 
itroductorv  psalm.    The  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Lnsasmi 
lie  General  Assembly.    The  service  was  not  long,  and  on  fas 
ing  retained  to  Dalkeith.    The  conduct  of  the  people,  both 
be  oborch,  was  to  the  foil  as  characteristic  as  upon  the 
'bey  lifted  their  hats,  and  bowed  respectfully  as  the  king 
taking  any  noise  or  creatine;  the  lesst  confusion. 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  the  CaledooJau»huwt 


lis  majesty  arrived  at  half-past  nine,  and  was  attended  by  the 
icmbers  of  the  royal  household. 

On  Tuesday  the  grand  masonic  procession  to  lay  the  fret 
ational  monument  on  Calton  Hill,  set  out  from  the  pai 
eded  by  bands  of  mosic.    The  appearance  of  the  different  lode;* 
plendid,  and  the  paraphernalia  rich  and  appropriate.   The 
larched  in  front  as  grand  master  for  Scotland,  supported  by 
Lrgyle  and  the  earl  of  Rosslya.    Several  other  noblemen  IbHowod  ha  sh 
essioo,  as  well  as  the  lord-provost  and  magistrates  in  their  rob  as  of 
fothing  eonld  be  Sner  than  this  spectacle,  which  onlv  wanted  tf 
ence  to  give  it  effect    Among  the  pageantry  was  a  tWsaiduhie 
onage,  half  clad  in  shining  armour,  and  attended  by  two 
nd  the  other  white.    Calton-hlll  and  the  neighbouring  sites 
rith  well-dressed  people,  and  the  bustle  and  bounty  of  the 
ny  thing  ever  witnessed.    Volleys  of  artillery,  at  half-past 
he  lowering  of  the  first  stone  of  the  monument  by  the  duke  of 
>ther  commissioners,  with  all  the  Insposing  forms  of  the  i 

In  the  evening,  the  king  honoured  the  theatre  with  Us 
ormance  was  Rob  Roy,  and  the  throng  was  immense,"  but 
icotdents  occurred.    When  his  majesty  entered  the  royal  box. 
ompany  rose,  and  the  gentlemen  stood  uncovered  except 
lighland  chieftain,  who  refused  to  remove  his  bonnet  until  i 
o  by  the  audience.    This  man  it  seemed  laid  claim  to 
ege  of  standing  covered  in  the  royal  presence ;  and 
»pportonity  to  exercise  bis  right 

Another  Highland  chieftain  deported  himself  in  a 
ourteously,  and  unbecoming  the  national  character.    The 
ie  had  in  his  possession  a  dirk  which  once  belonged  to  the 
Charles  Edward,  expressed  a  wish  to  purchase  the  reUc    Tue 
lowever,  pertmacioosry  refused  to  part  with  It  on  any  aceoual 
irticle  was  of  no  value  whatever.    A  lady,  who  set  great  store 
ork,  and  spoon,  which  had  been  the  property  of  the  royal  s 
ooner  learnt  in  what  manner  her  countryman  had  behaved,  than  aba 
>ut  these  treasures  into  the  hands  of  sir  Walter  8eott  to  be 
najesty,  who  received  them  very  graciously ;  and  when  the 
luced  at  the  drawing-room  and  ball,  his  majesty  peM  her 
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The  lmtfe,  folk,  and  spoon)  are  of  the  (hurt  silver,  the  handle*  richly  embossed 
with  the  thistle,  the  ends  adorned  with  the  rote,  end  the  letter*  C.  8.  shortly 
bat  conspicuously  marked.  They  were  made  ia  Holland,  and  impreaaed  with 
the  Dutch  atamp.  The  lady  wished  to  have  taken  them  from  the  old  oaao 
which  contained  them,  and  to  have  enclosed  them  In  one  of  Moroeeo  leather, 
bat  bis  majesty's  good  taste  preferred  bavins;  them  in  their  ancient  garb. 

The  time  Axed  for  the  royal  departvre  having  arrived,  his  majesty  set  oot  from 
Dalkeith  about  noon  on  Thursday  the  29tb ;  and,  escorted  by  the  Scotch  Greys* 

fiassed  through  Edinburgh,  the  streets  of  which,  as  well  as  the  roads,  were 
ined  with  piquets  and  patroles  of  horsemen.  The  day  unfortunately  proved 
wet,  and  the  cavalcade  did  not  reach  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  earl  of  Hope- 
loan  till  two.  His  lordship  had  invited  a  select  party  to  meet  his  majesty, 
who  partook  of  a  dejeone  a  la  foorcbette,  which  consisted  of  every  delicacy  In 
season.  The  king  spoke  much  of  Scotland,  and  particularly  expressed  high 
admiration  of  Edinburgh.  Here  captain  Adam  Ferguson,  the  deputy  usher 
of  the  regalia,  and  Mr.  Henry  Raeburn,  the  celebrated  painter,  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood ;  when  the  king  was  pleased  to  tell  the  latter  that  be 
would  sit  to  him  for  his  portrait,  aod  be  painted  in  the  Highland  dress.  This 
design,  however,  was  frustrated  by  the  death  of  the  great  artist  some  days 
nfier.  At  a  quarter  before  three  o'clock  bis  majesty  took  his  leave  of  the  noble 
host,  and  departed  for  Edgar  pier  near  Qucensferry.  The  earl  of  Hopetoun 
insisted  upon  conducting  the  king  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  where  the  lord 
chief  commissioner  Adam  was  in  readiness  to  pay  bis  respects.  Upon  his 
majesty's  taking  his  seat  in  the  barge,  a  royal  salute  was  fired  by  the  shipping, 
and  re-echoed  from  the  bills  of  the  surrounding  coast  by  different  small 

batteries  erected  on  the  demesnes  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the 

neighbourhood. 

His  majesty's  yacht  was  towed  down  the  Firth  amid  the  thundering  of  the 
artillery  from  each  shore:  but  the  rain  again  fell  in  torrents,  and  nearly 
obscured  the  flotilla  from  the  view.  A  number  of  pleasure-yachts,  and  even 
small  boats,  endeavoured  to  keen  up  with  the  royal  squadron,  but  the  king's 
vessel  was  towed  along  so  rapidly  as  to  distance  them  alL 

In  the  mean  time  the  most  active  preparations  were  made  on  the  Thames 
for  the  reception  of  bis  majesty,  who  landed  at  Greenwich  at  a  quarter  past 
four  on  Sunday  afternoon ;  and  proeeeded  immediately  to  town,  ia  exoeJIent 
health  and  spirits. 

At  the  opening  of  parliament,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1833,  the  royal  com- 
missioners said,  "  They  were  commanded  by  bis  majesty  to  state  that  the 
manifestations  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  his  person  and  government,  which 
he  had  received  in  his  late  visit  to  Scotland,  had  made  the  deepest  impression 
upon  his  heart." 

During  the  same  session,  Mr.  Hume  presented  to  the  house  of  oommons  a 

petition  from  the  members  of  an  infidel  Society  at  Edinburgh,  bearing  the 

title  of  Zetetic.   These  persons  complained,  that  while  engaged  in  propagating 

the  principles  of  free- thinking,  they  were  interrupted  by  the  magistrates  of 

Edinburgh,  mho  seised  their  books,  nnd  held  the  missionaries  of  atheism  to 

hail.    Mr.  Hume  eoforced  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  that  all  such  meetings 

sboold  be  legalised  and  secured  from  the  interference  of  the  civil  authorities. 

The  lord-advocate.  In  reply,  defended  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates,  and 

said  that  the  Zetetic  philosophers,  instead  of  having  any  right  to  complain, 

had  got  extremely  well  off. 

The  biographical  register  of  Scotland,  this  year,  received  some  eoasiderablo 

•    additions  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Roxburgh,  Sylvester  Douglas,  baron 

Glenbervie,  general  John  earl  of  Hopetoun,  who  died  at  Paris  while  the  king 

,    vi  as  at  Edinburgh ;  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  the  philanthropist,  and  late  chairman 

i    of  the  East  India  Company ;  admiral  lord  Keith,  and  lastly,  Thomas  lord 

Erskine,  wbo  closed  his  long  and  brilliant  career  at  Almondell,  the  seat  of  his 

r    nephew  M*  Henry  Erskine,  on  the  17th  of  November. 

The  parliamentary  history  of  the  following  year  was  one  of  great  rmport- 
',  ance  to  Scotland,  in  the  introduction  and  passing  of  a  bill  for  the  restoration 
,  in  blood  of  the  representatives  of  the  attainted  peers  of  that  natioo ;  as  well 
r    as  for  the  reversal  of  the  attainder  of  the  earl  of  Stafford,    Highly  gratifying 
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m  hi*  owjojty'ft  gftfemvettt  had  hitjberto  pmee%  the  pweeejt 
*e*y  eoqsiderablj  to  Umt  popularity. 

Tbo  following  IUl  of  the  Seottiib  tides  attained  ia  the  year*  1714  mi  I74fc 
esbibiU  the  date*  oT  creation,  the  heir*  entitled  by  their  n 
the  weee«iMe«  end  the.  name*  of  the  repreaontAtives  of  theec 
which  eii6t,— 

1716. 


Before 
1069 
1010 

JSefOeo 
1458 
1490 

16*0 

1443 

1609 

1458 
1600 
1641 

1497 

1605 

1660 
1660 

1699 

1628 
1660 

1646 

1696 


Earl  of  War,  Erskloe, 

Heir*  general. 
Msriaebal  of  Soothed, 
Earl  MeriecbaJ,  Keith, 

Main  male. 
Lord  Maxwell, 
(    Kdof  Nitbedele,  KasiceU, 
\      Hoira  male. 
Lard  Setoo, 

SEarl  of  Wintooe,  Sates, 
Hairs  mala  wbateoerer. 
Lord  Livingston, 
Earl  of  Linlithgow, 


! 


~)  Represented  by  Sir  Ales.  Keifm.  a* 
SRaeeletoaa,  deeoeeded  erf  Was.  86  sail 
Jeeal,  who  died  abaat  1586. 


1661, 


1607 


1650 


M90 
1661 


1709 


1636 
1494 
1669 
1688 
Mil 


J 


"iRepreseated  by  Sir  C  serge  Semmel 
Stoao,  deaceaded  of  George  3d  emd  ajf  W 
3  who  died  io  1650. 


Earl  of  Calendar,      >  Iiriegstoa.  {  Westqearter   sod   Bed! 


Heirs  maJa.  j 

Lord  Drommood, 
Earl  of  Peer*,  Dromaond, 

Heira  sale  whatsoever. 
Lard  Mackenzie. 
Earl  ef  8oafofth,  MeokeaaU, 

Heira  male. 

Bert  of  Soatbeeb,  Carwegy, 
■aire  male. 

Lord  Dalaetl, 
Earl  of  Cornwall, 

Heira  male. 
Earl  of  Penmate,  If  sole, 

Hairs  met*. 
Viseojiet  Eeaieare.  €ecdo«y 

Heira  male  whatsoever. 
Vateeaat  ftmgataa,  Sato*, 

HeMfrmele. 

Vieemat  Kilaytfc  Ueiefsiome, 
Heira  male*. 

Lord  Borieigb,  Belfoar, 
Heire 


f  Represented    bj  Sir 

<  Weiiqoarter   sjm 

t  Waa.  6th  lord  Uvse*»ftea,  area  died  1166. 

erftmead* 


#  Repress* 
i Metfort,  i 

} 


tad  bj  tbe 
settled  m  Fr 


•lBoprooealad  by  Sir  Ji 
>aaird%  deaceaded  of  David  let  east  of 
J«bo  died  ia  1658. 


U  le» 


Lord  DuBus,  Sutherland, 
Heirs  male. 


LerdBotd, 
Earl  of  Kilmarnock, 
Heirs  male  wAameeeor. 
ImrdtMaehMd, 
Earl  of  Cromertte,  Meekeaxtc, 


at  MaaVarf 
[aoa  of  she  attaiaead  eeri. 

Satinet 

Restored. 

BitiacL 

Extinct 

^Represented  by  Braee  of 
►of  Mary,  deoghter  of  Bnbert  4th  bard 
|aad  sister  of  the  slUietcd  lord. 
Represented    by  Csptsie   Jo 
trmedsoe  of  the  attaiated  lord 


'a* 


1746 


f  Raafaaeatt 


aeprosoalod  by  the  earl  eX  Rrrol* 
attaiated 


Lard  mMaatj»  Di 
Viaaooai  SUatheJIae, 

Heirs  mala. 
Load  Loral,  Vraser, 

Heita  mala. 
Lord  Belmeriaoeh,  Elpbiostoee, 

Heirs  male. 
Lord  Pitt%ligo,  Forbes, 

Heira  mele  whatsoever* 
Lord  Ifsire,  Netre. 


s 

I 

)  Rapreaaated  be  Frees*  ef  Least, 
S  Alexander.  5th  lead,  who  died  IA5B. 


Eitiaet 


Restored. 


! 


Eatieoc* 
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Another  act  of  legislative  liberality,  which  marked  the  present  year,  was  the 
provision  made  for  the  religious  improvement  of  the  Highlands.  Some  of  the 
parishes  there  are  from  twenty  tp  fifty  miles  in  extent,  so  that  with  the  obstruc- 
tions of  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains,  the  inhabitants  in  many  places  were 
utterly  debarred  from  an  attendance  on  divine  service,  and  the  clergyman  pre* 
vented  from  visiting  bis  people.  To  remedy  this  evil,  a  resolution  passed  the 
boose  of  commons,  for  the  erection  of  forty  or  more  new  churches  in  different 
parts  of  this  country,  with  a  manse  for  the  minister,  and  a  salary  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  a  year.  This  undertaking  was  entrusted  to  the  com- 
missioners, who  bad  already  rendered  such  essential  service  by  the  completion 
)f  the  Grand  Caledonian  Canal,  and  the  parliamentary  roads  and  bridges. 

At  this  time  the  canal  bad  succeeded  so  far  as  to  admit  of  the  navigation 
>f  one  hundred  and  twenty  vessels  from  different  places,  laden  with  various 
commodities.  Steam-boats  also  passed  regularly  between  Glasgow  and  In- 
rerness.  By  deepening  the  line,  the  largest  merchantmen  were  afterwards 
enabled  to  prooeed  from  sea  to  sea,  through  this  magnificent  canal.  It  now 
iffords  a  fashionable  excursion  for  beholding  the  stupendous  rocks,  the  splen- 
lid  water-falls,  extended  lochs,  admirabij  constructed  canal  locks,  elevated 
nountains,  and  beautiful  scenery,  that  arc  presented  to  the  view.  A  steam- 
esscl  passes  through  in  one  day, 

la  the  winter  of  the  present  year.  Bdinburgb  suffered  severely.  On  the 
light  of  the  26th  of  November,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  tenement  over  the  Apo- 
becarics'  Hall  in  the  High  Street,  which,  besides  destroying  a  number  of 
louses,  extended  to  the  steeple  of  the  Tron  church,  and  consumed  it;  but  the 
tody  of  the  edifice  was  preserved.  On  the  following  day,  another  ooofiagra- 
ion,  unconnected  with  the  preceding  one,  occurred  in  the  Parliament  Close, 
y  which  the  whole  east  side  of  the  square  was  levelled,  and  above  three 
mod  red  families  deprived  of  a  dwelling. 

Io  the  course  of  this  year  the  peerage  of  Scotland  lost  two  of  its  members, 
a  William  Ker,  marquis  of  Lothian;  and  Alexander  We u (worth,  baron 
lacdoaald.  The  former  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  and  the  latter  by  his 
rotber,  general  Godfrey  Bosville  Macdonald. 

At  this  time,  such  was  the  imprudence  of  ministers,  and  the  negligence  of  pa  r- 
anient,  that  a  motion  was  carried  for  repealing  the  statutes  that  bad  been  en- 
cted  against  combinations  of  workmen  for  the  increase  of  wages.  It  was  said 
>at  this  measure  would  be  productive  of  harmony  and  order,  instead  of  which 

had  the  contrary  effect,  and  occasioned  the  most  flagitious  outrages  all  over 
le  kingdom.  At  Edinburgh  the  masons'  labourers  struck,  and  assembled  in 
ange  to  prevent  others  from  serving  their  employers*  The  reapers  in  Bast 
othian  did  the  same  during  harvest.  But  these  inconveniences  were  trivial, 
>mpared  with  what  occurred  at  Glasgow  and  the  neighbourhood.  The 
a  tensive  iron-foundries  of  the  Clyde  were  stopped  for  several  weeks,  by  a 
Mxtbination  among  the  colliers ;  who,  though  their  wages  were  already  very 
a?h,  refused  to  work  in  the  pits,  or  to  suffer  others  to  do  so,  without  an 
iwance.  By  this  means  all  trade  in  that  line  was  at  a  stand,  and  a  pro- 
njious  loss  was  incurred.  At  Glasgow  the  cotton-spinners  went  still  further, 
ad  committed  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  violence,  amounting  in  some  eases  to 
u  rder,  upon  the  peaceable  and  well-disposed  mechanics. 
1  n  consequence  of  these  disgraceful  proceedings,  one  of  the  first  measures 
*  the  next  session  of  parliament  was,  the  passing  of  another  act  against  all 
icb  associations  and  combinations  of  operatives  to  the  injury  of  their 
c»  plovers  and  themselves. 

Oo  the  21st  of  October,  1695,  happened  a  dreadful  catastrophe,  which 
:  cited  a  general  feeling  of  sympathy  and  indignation  throughout  Scotland. 
»«  Meam-boat  Comet,  in  her  passage  from  Inverness  and  Fort  William,  on 
vending  the  Kempoek  point,  between  Gourock  and  the  Cloogh  light-house, 
sue  into  contact  with  the  steam-boat  Ayr,  that  was  outward-bound.  The 
llision  was  so  violent,  that  the  Comet  went  down  aJsaost  iastaataneoosiy, 
sen  above  seventy  persons  were  in  a  moment  precipitated  into  the  deep; 
?*en  only  being  saved  out  of  eighty.  At  the  moment  of  the  misfortune  dm 


rople  on  the  deck  of  the  Cosset  were  engaged  in  dancing*  The  Ayr,  indeed 
Jendins:  assistance  to  the  sufferers*  cave  her  paddles  a  back  stroke,  turned 
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round,  and  ran  off  to  Greenock,  leaving  them  to  their  fate.  Duncan  M?i 
the  master  of  the  Comet,  vat  one  of  those  who  escaped ;  mad,  as  In  en> 
doot  was  deemed  reprehensible,  be  was  brought  to  trial  before  on  ssfl 
court  of  justiciary ;  but,  owing  to  a  blunder  in  the  indictment,  be  wataaren- 
ted.  The  Comet  has  since  been  weighed,  broken  op,  and  a  consMeraWt  put 
of  the  property  recovered. 

About  the  time  when  this  accident  occurred,  the  great  File  ennso  can*  *  i 
final  decision  in  the  court  of  session.    On  a  former  bearing,  the  nMtf  •» 
certain  deeds  executed  by  the  late  earl  of  Fife  had  been  established ;  bat 
dissatisfied  with  the  d~ -*-*—,  the  present  possessor  of  the  title  appiahn 
lords,  who  remitted  the  cause  back  to  the  court  of  session,  vacs  the 

Judgment  was  reversed,  and  in  consequence  the  earl  obtained 
lis  income  of  twenty  thousand  a  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1826,  died  Alexander  Lindsay,  sixth  earl  of 
and  one  of  the  sixteen  representatives  of  the  Scottish  peerage.    Be  w 
succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  eldest  son  James,  and  in  the  representation  »? 
lord  Strathallan. 

At  the  close  of  this  year,  died  suddenly  John  Francis  Erskine,  earl  of  Xar 
This  venerable  nobleman,  who  bad  attained  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-**. 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Thomas  Erskine.    The  title  of  Mar  is  oar  «f 
those  earldoms,  the  o-gin  of  whioh  is  lost  in  its  antiquity.    It  existed  befr- 
the  era  of  genuine  history,  and  came,  by  female  descent*  to  the  station  a 
1436;  who,  after  being  kept  out  of  it  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  hat*  - 
restored  to  them  by  queen  Mary,  in  1565,  in  the  person  of  the  sixth  earl 
John,  the  eleventh  carl,  was  well  inclined  to  tiie  bouse  of  Hanover,  bat  leaf 
deprived  of  his  public  employments,  and  concluding  that  his  ruin 
he  joined  the  Pretender  in  1716.    For  this  his  estate  was  forfeited,  his 
attainted,  and  he  died  in  exile  in  1732.    His  only  son  served  in  the 
commons,  and  died  in  1706,  when  the  representation  of  the  family 
n  nephew  of  the  preceding  earl,  and  bis  son  lived  to  be  restored  in 

Another  of  the  restored  lords,  James  Sutherland,  baron  Dunns,  died 
ufter  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  coosin  sir  Benjasv: 
Dunbar,  of  Hempriggs,  baronet. 

From  this  time  nothing  particularly  deserving  of  public  record  orenrs  in  tv 
history  of  Scotland ;  unless  the  subscription  of  the  Caledonian  Service  Ou 
at  Bdjabnrgh,  for  a  statue  of  the  late  Duke  of  York,  be  considered  in  Q. 
light  The  act  certainly  is  as  honourable  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  re- 
jected and  carried  it,  as  to  the  character  of  the  illustrious  nrrsoongc  vv.-« 
private  and  pnblio  merit  it  commemorates.  The  death  of  that  »^*»s*  %*c 
publio  spirited  prince,  has  left  a  blank  in  the  state  not  easily  supplied .  «=* 
the  consequences  which  have  already  resulted  from  it,  are  so  portentows  a* ' 
render  the  loss  extremely  calamitous  under  the  peculiar  caret 
which  the  royal  succession  at  present  stands. 

All  states  and  empires,  as  Boohanan  well  observes  in  his  epistle 

have  their  appoioted  course ;  and  though,  in  a  gloomy  mood,  he  ventnrrt* 
tell  his  royal  pupil  and  master,  that  M  the  government  seemed  to  he  hnrrvt 
on  to  ruin  and  destruction ;"  the  event  in  a  few  years  falsified  the  nngsr* 
The  accession  of  James  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  whatever  might  he  o> 
political  effects,  proved  ultimately  highly  beneficial  to  Scotland,  in  givta*  i 
soope  to  native  industry,  and  turning  to  advantage  the  resources  of  r- 
eountry.    But  it  was  the  legislative  onion  of  the  two  kingdoms,  in  the  rr^. 
of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  that  completed  the  good  work,  by  extending  vr 
privileges  of  Scotland,  and  enabling  the  people  to  employ  their  antnrnJ  w 
acquired  moans  with  a  view  to  the  national  improvement,  as  well  as  an  thr 
personal  benefit    In  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  take  a  glance  nt  the  conn* 
rative  state  of  commerce  in  Scotland  within  the  space  of  a  oentnry.     At  t» 
time  of  the  Union,  the  shipping  of  Scotland  fell  short  of  ten  thousand  nan* 
and  at  the  close  of  the  late  war  with  France,  the  amount  of  tonnage  eaorcw* 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand. 

Whentne  act  for  incorporating  the  two  crowns  passed,  Scotland  fcnd  .*■■ 

25"  '"**«"»"  **  at3e,and  at  the  end  of  the  ^rfinl, 
than  twentv-Jnnr  mllita*..  *r  ««.»»  ^.i.  - 
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and  exportation.  At  the  former  period  the  custom-house  duties  amounted  to 
thirty-four  thousand  pounds ;  at  the  end  ot  1798  the  return  was  two  hundred 
and  eighty-four  thousand  At©  hundred  and  seventy-seven  pounds;  at  the 
close  of  the  late  war  die  amount  waa  above  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds ; 
and  at  present  the  annual  return  far  exceeds  that  sum.  Bat  of  the  advanced 
state  of  trade,  perhaps  a  better  criterion  can  hardly  he  given  than  in  the 
excise  duty  on  paper  made  in  Scotland,  which  in  1813  amounted  to  £38,600. 
and  in  1828  to  £76,956, 

Since  the  accession  of  his  present  majesty,  the  progression  in  capital, 
industry,  and  population,  has  gone  on  with  a  rapid  yet  steady  accelera- 
tion of  force.  Of  this  tact,  Edinburgh  alone  furnishes  a  striking  evidence 
in  the  rise  of  the  value  of  property.  A  house,  which  in  the  year  1788 
cost  the  builder  only  eight  thousand  pounds,  was  lately  sold  for  thirty- 
five  thousand.  Near  the  basin  of  the  canal,  ground  which  n  few  years 
ago  was  bought  for  about  two  thousand  pounds,  now  yields  an  income 
of  one  thousand  a  year.  A  small  town  which  has  sprung  op  In  this  part 
of  the  suburbs  is  enlarging  daily,  insomuch  that  a  person  who  has  not 
visited  the  capital  for  some  time,  would  find  himself  bewildered  amidst  new 
streets,  crescents,  squares,  monuments,  bridges,  and  public  buildings.  The 
complaint  of  the  ancients,  that  "corn  grows  where  Troy  stood,"  is  here 
reversed;  for  the  land  which  lately  lay  waste,  or  yielded  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence to  gracing  cattle,  is  now  thickly  set  with  human  habitations.  The 
lowing  of  herds  has  given  place  to  the  clangor  of  the  anvil  and  the  noise  of 
the  shuttle ;  while  in  the  remoter  provinces,  wild  heaths  are  turned  into  pas- 
turage, and  immense  flocks  are  seen  browsing  where  a  lew  years  since  the 
sportsman  i ambled  in  search  of  game. 

Of  the  change  which  has  occurred  throughout  the  Highlands,  the  state  of 
the  great  annual  wool  and  sheep  market  at  Inverness,  in  the  month  of  June 
of  the  present  year,  exhibits  a  substantial  proof.  At  this  mart  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  stone  of  wool,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  sheep, 
were  sold  on  terms  of  advantage  to  the  growers,  and  of  satisfaction  to  the 
purchasers.  The  prices,  on  an  average,  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent 
higher  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  more  than  fifty  per  cent  beyond  what 
could  have  been  expected  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 

Such  is  the  Improved  state  of  Scotland,  and  so  completely  has  the  predic- 
tion of  queen  Anne  been  verified,  when,  in  recommending  a  consolidation  of 
the  two  nations,  she  said,—**  An  entire  and  perfect  union  will  he  the  solid 
foundation  of  lasting  peace;  it  will  secure  your  religion,  liberty,  and  property ; 
remove  the  animosities  among  yourselves,  and  the  jealoosies  and  differences 
between  our  two  kingdoms :  it  most  increase  your  strength,  riches,  and  trade ; 
and  by  this  union,  the  whole  island  being  joined  in  amotion,  and  free  from 
all  apprehensions  of  different  interests,  will  he  enabled  to  resist  all  Its  ene- 
mies, support  its  interest  every  where,  and  maintain  the  liberties  of  Borepe." 

As  a  contrast  to  this  cheerful  picture,  let  ns  quote  the  gloomy  augury 
of  lord  Belhaven,  with  the  pleasant  comment  of  his  countryman  Mr.  Henry 
Dwndas,  afterwards  lord  Melville ;  the  one  in  his  speech  on  the  Union  with 
Scotland,  and  the  other  in  his  speeeh  on  the  Union  with  Ireland.— 

"  I  think  I  see  (said  Belhaven)  the  laborious  ploughman,  with  his  com 
spoiling  upon  his  hands  for  want  of  sale,  cursing  the  day  of  his  birth.1*  "  Now 
1  do  see,  on  the  contrary,  (said  Dondas,)  the  mere  ploughman  enjoying  treble 
washes  and  treble  comforts ;  while  his  muster,  the  farmer,  instead  of  bis  com 
spoiling  upon  his  bands  for  want  of  sale,  reaps  snob  profits  from  Its  imme- 
diate sale,  as  enables  him  to  live  almost  upon  an  equal  footing,  in  point  of 
every  social  enjoyment,  with  even  the  hereditary  landed  gentleman  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  soil  itself  I" 

•*  I  think  I  see  (continued  lord  Belhaven)  the  pretty  daughters  of  our  landed 
gentlemen,  petitioning  for  want  of  husbands,  and  their  sons  for  want  of 
employment"— In  answer  to  this,  the  right  honourable  commentator  saya, 
"  Now,  I  do  see,  and  I  believe  every  one  also  sees,  that  the  pretty  daughters 
of  the  Scotch  nobility  and  gentry,  so  far  from  petitioning  for  husbands,  hear, 
at  the  present  moment,  n  very  high  premium  in  the  hymeneal  market  of 
the  Boaiisb  aristocrac v  1 
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"  I  need  not  (concludes  the  modern  statesman)  enlarge  ©■  a 
is  pro? ed  to  every  man's  observation,  by  the  examples  daily 


them.    In  troth,  nothing  has  tended  more  to  accelerate  the  happy 
which  now  subsists  between  the  two  parts  of  the  island,  thaw  the 
of  friendship,  habits,  and  affection,  arising  from  the  euoosj  of 
wealth,  and  talents,  produced  by  the  intermarriage  of  the  ii 
opposite  sides  of  the  Tweed.    And  as  to  their  sons  petitioning 
employment,  let  me  do  justice  to  this  liberal  nation  by 
need  only  look  into  every  profession  in  life,  from  the  Scotch 
baker,  and  hair-dresser,  up  to  the  Scotch  merchant,  theSooteh 
the  Scotch  general,  the  Scotch  admiral,  and  the  Scotch  lawyer, 
that,  since  the  Union,  merit  has  been  equally  rewarded 
whole  island,  whether  its  possessor  was  rocked  in  his  cradle  oo  the 
or  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed." 

This  song  of  triumph  over  the  dismal  forebodings  of  prejudice,  might  have 
received  a  higher  and  more  glorious  tone  of  elation,  had  the 
mind  which  conceived  it  so  happily,  and  expressed  it  so  vigvvowsry, 
enabled  to  pierce  the  veil  of  futurity,  and  to  anticipate  the  woodrows  chs 
that  were  about  to  be  unfolded.  Had  be  been  so  gifted,  he  wo  aid  haw 
beheld  numerous  steam-vessels,  of  majestic  dimensions,  an 
Clyde,  and  the  whole  Caledonian  sea  from  west  to  east.  He 
seen  other  shipping,  and  craft  of  various  rises,  passing  continually  al 
various  canals  which  intersect  the  country  in  all  directions,  and 
from  place  to  place  manufactured  goods  for  exportation,  or  rai 
for  the  exercise  of  industry.  On  the  beautiful  lochs  of  the  interior  he 
have  contemplated  innumerable  boats,  of  elegant  structure,  filed  with 
from  the  furthest  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  drawn  hither  solely  by  the 
to  survey  the  magnificent  seenery  of  unsophisticated  nature.  If,  ha 
to  all  this,  there  had  been  exhibited  a  view  of  the  extensive  roads, 
along  the  sides  of  moootains  that  were  once  impassable ;  bridges, 
across  the  rapid  streams  rushing  through  the  glens  below ;  nod  the 
commodious  harbours  constructed  along  the  shores  for  the  com 
commerce, — the  observer  would  have  been  lost  in  admiration,  and 
with  enthusiastic  ardour,  that  nothing  short  of  a  consolidation)  of 
could  have  produced  such  beneficial  but  expensive  works. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  preceding  history,  that  Scotland,  in  her  ecmri 
though  possessing  a  nominal  sovereignty,  was  too  poor  in  natural  or 
means,  to  engage  in  the  improvement  of  the  oountrv  upon  a  scale 
for  general  utility.    Besides  this,  the  annals  of  the  nation  shew 
people  were  at  all  times,  while  enjoying  a  separate  government,  aa 
divided  among  themselves,  and  so  completely  under  the  iafioeooe  of 
chiefs,  as  to  be  iocapahle  of  indulging  any  inclination  they  aright 
patriotic  kind,  with  safety,  or  of  carrying  it  into  execution  with  efee 

Legislative  power  and  wisdom  alone  could  achieve  the  necessary 
tion,  and  this  we  have  happily  seen  brooxht  to  an  issue  amidst  all 
midable  difficulties  occasioned  by  foreign  war  and  intestine  < 
Union  is  strength,  and  perseverance  is  superior  to  force.    What 

C appalled  the  wisest  and  most  resolute  of  oor  ancestors,  has  been  fully 
lished  under  the  auspices  of  George  the  Fourth,  who  after 
ating  for  the  liberties  of  Europe,  may  repose  in  the  felicitous 
having  Riven  stability  to  his  dominions,  and  may  apply  to  hiauelf  the 
of  the  illustrious  chief  of  antiquity, 

Nac  aAi  ragao  pet* :  paribM  to  lagibet  aaibw, 
IavktB  gaataa  wtaraa  ia  fodera  nuUaaL 

I  arilhvr  wiah  to  rrijp, 
Nor  bid  tbt  laliaa  oarvo  tba  Tnjaa  tnhi 
Float  strife  Jat  aaoh  •aooaaatr'd  nliaa  • 
Aad  joia  ia  loagaaa  of  ovarlattiag 


UN  is. 
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ABER,  fertility  of  the  country  of,  13 
Abereorn,  eutta  of,  09,  274 
Abercrombie,  general,  hit  death,  661. 
Aberdeen,  description  of,  13;  token  by  Wallace,  177; 
burnt  by  the  English.  208 ;  Presbyterian  assembly 
at,  574 ;  the  ministers  proceeded  against,  575 
Aberoethy,  capital  of  the  Picto.  13 ;  convention  held 
at.  124  1  the  earl  of  Fife  murdered  by  the  family  of, 
174 
Aberoethy,  William,  made  prisoner,  909 
Achsius,  king  of  Scotland,  11.1 
Acho,  king  of  Norway,  invades  Scotland,  and  defeated, 

166 
Adam,  bishop  of  Caithness,  murdered,  166 
Adam,  William,  made  chief  commissioner  of  the  jury- 
court,  690,  692 
Adamannus.his  pacific  conduct.  111 
Adarason,  Patrick,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  his 

sufferings,  555 
Adrian,  the  emperor,  builds  a  wall  in  Britain,  77 
iEbudsa  Islands  described,  16;  reduced  79;  murders 
committed  by  the  inhabitants,  150;  ceded  to  the 
Scots,169 
.Xmona  Isle,  graves  of  the  Danes  in,  145;  a  church 

founded  there,  154 
African  Company  instituted,  624  ;  rained,  6(25 
Agnes,  wife  of  the  earl  of  March,  heroism  of,  908 
Agricols  iovadee  Scotland,  75 
Aidsnus,  king  of  Scotland,  lot 
Ailmer  of  Valence,  made  regent  of  Scotland,  181 ; 

defeats  Robert  Brace.  188 
Albany,  the  ducal  title,  when  instituted,  988 ;  John 
duke  of,  made  regent  of  Scotland,  387  ;    goea  to 
France,  334;  returns,  335;  makes  another  vovage 
thither,  338 :  disorders  break  out  fn  his  absence,  ibid  ; 
institutes  a  judicial  system,  348 
Albion,  the  ancient  name  of  all  Britain.  8 
Alexander  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  succeeds  Edgar,  153; 

his  love  of  justice,  154 ;  death,  ibid. 
Alexander  II.,  succeeds  his  father  William,  164  ;  en- 
gages in  a  war  with  John  king  of  England.  165 ;  the 
utter  poisoned,  ibid;  Alexsnder  makes  peace,  166; 
his  visit  to  France.  ibid;  death,  167 
Alexander  III.,  succeeds  his  father,  the  preceding 
monarch.  167 ;  inordinate  power  of  the  Cumins,  ibid; 
Acho,  king  of  Norwsy,  invades  Scotland,  and  de- 
feated, 168 ;  Alexander  sends  assistance  to  England, 
169 ;  attends  the  coronation  of  Edward  I.  ibid ;  loses 
his  wife  and  children,  ibid;  breaks  his  neck,  170 
Alexander,  duke  of  Albany,  brother  of  Jemes  III. 
escapes  from  prison,  996 ;  returns  and  is  made  regent. 
901 :  obliged  to  fly,  ibid;  returns  again,  but  defeated 
and  dies  in  France.  303 
Alexander,  the  islander,  surrenders  to  James  I.  840 
Alexander,  son  of  king  Robert,  heads  a  band  of 

thieves,  945 
Alfred*  son  of  Edmund  king  of  England,  poisoned,  150 
Alfredt  king  of  England,  makes  an  alliance  with  the 

Scots,  19* 
Allan;  of  Lorn,  makes  his  brother  a  prisoner,  987 ; 

punished,  ibid. 
Alnwick,  castle  of,  taken,  159 
Alpine,  or  Alpinus,  king  of  Scotland,  115;  slain,  116 
Alps,  origin  of  the  wore,  8 
Amberkelethns,  king  of  Scotland,  118 
Ambrosias,  Aurelius.  his  character.  101 
Amiens,  bishop  of,  sent  to  Scotland,  404 ;  his  sangui- 
nary advice,  413 
Andrew.  St.  appears  In  a  vision,  114 
Andrew'*  St.,  public  schools  first  opened  at,  934 ; 
rested  with  metropolitirat  authority,  995;  competi- 
tion foe   the  archbishopric,  396;  castle  taken,  378; 
John  Hamilton,  archbishop  of,  executed,  500 ;  tem- 
poralities of  the  see  seised,  517 ;  reformation  of  the 
university,  567  * 

Andrews,  an  astrologer,  hi*  prediction,  996 
Angus,  insurrection  of,  139;  combat  between   the 
thieves  in,  941 ;  combination  against  the  earl  of,  339 ; 
defeated,  333 ;  the  earl  sent  to  France,  ibid. 
Angasiaous,  Una;  of  Scotland,  86 
Annandale,  confusions  smong  the  Inhabitants  of,  964 
Anne,  of  Bretagne,  wife  of  Lewis  XII .  of  France,  317 
Anno,  princess  of  Denmark,  married  to  James  VI., 

5*4 ;  ner  death  and  character,  580 
Anne,  queen  of  Great  Britain,  succeeds  William,  696 ; 
appoints  commissioners  to  effect  s  union,  691 ;  that 
measure  opposed,  ibid:  renewed  and  carried, 839 ;  an 
attempt  to  invade  Scotland  fails,  633 ;  peace  restored, 
6W ;  death  of  the  queen,  ibid;  her  observations  on 
the)  union  verified,  707 

3 


Annius,  John,  ths  post  quoted.  29 

Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  banished,  159 

Arabella,  lady,  (Stuart)  her  claim  to  the   t-'-ngUffc 

throne.  579 ;  her  misfortunes,  573 
Arbutbnot,  sir  William,  made  a  baronet,  701 
Archdukes  of  Austria,  visit  Scotland,  691 
Argadus,  viceroy  of  Scotland,  78;  ahun  79 
Argyle,  Somerled,  thane  of,  160 
Argyle,  Gillespie,  earl  of.  his  authority,  397 
Argyle,  earl  of,  joios  the  reform  ere,  4o3 
Argyle,  feud  between  the  earl  of  Athol  and,  591 ;  they 
conspire  against  Morton,  523:  Argyle  made  chan- 
cellor, 525 ;  dies  534 ;  his  son  obtains  a  grant  of  for- 
feited lauds,  561 ;  but  is  resisted  in  attempting  to  fcet 
possession, i**4; 
Argyle.  the  head  of  the  Covenanters,  msde  a  marquis, 
5v4 ;  his  treachery  to  the  kintr.  6t*> ;  put  10  dvoth, 
6u?;  bis  son  takes  up  arms  against  James  II.,  Mb; 
defeated  and  executed,  ibid;  the  ducal  tide  cjeauu, 
685;  the  duke  advocates  the  union,  630;  but  at'ier- 
wards  endeavours  its  repent,  6.16;  marrhes  aj;uiii»t 
the  rebels,  638 ;  deprived  of  lib  places,  640 ;  rr*tcr  rd, 
and  made  duke  of  Greenwich,  ibid;  his  speech  on 
the  set  against  Edinburgh,  048 
Armada,  the  Spanish,  account  of  558 
Armstrong,  John,  account  of,  346 
Arran,  isle  of,  described,  17 
Arrao,  J  homes  boyd,  earl  of,  dies  in  exile,  999 
Arran,  James,  earl  of,  admiral  of  .Scotland.  317 ;   mi- 
perseded.  ibid;  pieced  st  the  head  of  the  govern-* 
ment,  339:  his  son   defeated,  ibid;  designs  of  the 
family  against  Angus,  333;  made  regent,  359;  sent 
to  prison.  195 
Arran,  Hamilton,  earl  of,  his  imbecility,  625 ;  sent  to 

prison.  596 
Arran,  James  Stewart,  made  earl  of,  599;  his  malig- 
nity to  Morton,  530;  disgraced,  ibid;  restored  10 
favour,  533 ;  becomes  chancellor,  534 ;  his  rapacity, 
535 ;  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him,  536;  he  falls 
into  hie  original  obscurity,  %btd. 
Arran,  the  eerl  of,  opposes  his  father  the  duke  of 

Hamilton,  690 
Arthur,  king  of  Britain,  his  fabulous  story,  103 
Arthur,  son  of  Henry  VUI.t  315 
AVtois,  count  d\  resides  st  Edinburgh,  680 
Assembly,  General,  establish  the   Presbyterian  dis 
cipline,  555 ;  their  addresses  to  the  throne,  682,  693; 
Assurance,  a  test  so  named,  693 
Astrology,  its  prevalence,  996.  551 
Athelstan,  king  of  England,  slain,  114 
Athrico,  king  of  Scotland,  82 

Athol,  Walter,  earl  of,  conspires  against  James  T  950: 
put  to  death,  251 ;  the  country  of,  ravaged  by  Donald 
the  islander,  287;  outragea  committed  there,  397; 
dukedom  created,  698 ;  the  duke  put  under  sr  rest,  636 
Athol,  feud  between  the  earls  of  Argyle  and,  591 ;  re- 
conciled, ihid. 
Attainders,  reversal  of,  678 
Austin,  the  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  109 
Ayr,  taken  by  Acho  of  Norway,  168 ;  assembly  of  the 
estates  at,  188 

B 
Babington,  his  plot  sgainst  queen  Elisabeth,  537 
Baillio.  of  Jerviswood,  executed,  613 
Ralcnrras.  earl  of,  his  death,  106 
Balfour,  Henry,  employed  by  cardinal  Beaton  to  forge 

a  will,  358 
Balfour,  James,  governor  of  Edinburgh  rest  Is, 
charged  with  the  murder  of  Darnley,  483 ;  pardoned, 
ibid;  joins  the  regent,  518 
Bsliol,  John,  a  competitor  for  the  crown  of  Scodssd, 
173;  scceiitsthe  same  on  unworthy  conditions,  174  ; 
breaks  with  the  EnjtlUh,  173,  ir)t-n  prisoner  by 
Edward,  end  sent  to  the  Tower.  176 ;  r*-ltn.~«<i,  end 

Ioes  tp  France,  ibid;  relinquishes  his  claim  to 
truce.  192 
Bsliol,  Edward,  persusded  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
Scotland,  199;  crowned  et  Scone,  900 :  a  civil  war 
the  consequence,  901 :  conquers  Bote,  204 :  taken  to 
England,  by  Edward,  905;  returns,  and  ravages 
Scotland,  919  m  „..    »    * 

Ballard  a  priest,  plots  the  murder  of  queen  Elisabeth, 

537 
Balmerinoeh,  Elphinston.  lord,  his  treachery.  567 
Balroerino,  lord,  beheaded  for  rebellion,  659 
Baloe,  Donald,  disturbances  raised  by,  941. 
Bancho,  defeat*  the  Danes,  145  ;  assa>«inates  Duncan, 
146;  co-operates  with  Macbeth,  but  murdered  by 

Bannatyae,  John,  his  boldness,  344 
4Y 


INDEX. 


Btaimekburo, bam*  of,  106; 

rial  of.  094 
Bards,  leeout  of  the  ancient.  27,  39 
Barlow,  bishop,  east  ambeesedor  to  Scotland,  S5l 
Bartholomew,  m—nri  of  8c,  516 
Beaumont.  Henry,  hia  ineuiToetion,  808 

i,  David,  earn  ambssssdor  to  France.  349 
Jamaa.  ehaooaUor  of  Scotland,  338;  areb- 
'  St.  Andrew's,  remonstrates  against  reform, 

338    ~ 
Beaton,  cardinal,  fbrgee  a  will  in  the  nam*  of  Jamaa  V., 

SSB ;  hia  cruelties,  371 ;  aaiaaa  George  Wisbart,  37s ; 

pute  him  to daath,  375;  assassinated,  377 
Bode,  hia  rcmarka  on  the  Pictieh  tongue,  23;  ou  the 

settlement  of  Britain,  51,  68 
Bedford,  John,  earl  of,  conramurta  the  Eafliah  in 

France,  €36 
Belharon,  lord,  for  hia  oppoattlon  to  the  union,  diaa  in 
_  prison,  633 :  observations  on  hia  speech.  707 
Berkeley,  earl  of  Carlisle,  put  to  death.  191 
Berwick,  taken  from  the  English.  119;  reduced  by 

Edward  I,  175;  recoTcred  by  the  Scots,  188;  be- 

eieged  by  the  English,  802;  surrendered  903 ;  castle 

eurprised,  916;  rfatored  to  the  Scots,  879;  loot  to 
Athem  entirely.  301 

Bishoprics,  in  Scotland,  additional  ones  founded.  151 
Bishops,  an  extraordinary  teat  for,  23 ;  character  of  the 

ancient  Scottish,  118 ;  consecrated  in  Londoo,  577 ; 

S  erven  tried  and  acquitted,  618 
lack,  Derid,  a  mmiatar.  prosecuted  for  sedition,  564 
lackader,  Patrick*  deprived  of  his  lands,  339 :  mur- 
dered, ikU. 
Blackness,  betrayed  to  die  Hamilton*,  518 
Blair.  Dr.,  hia  defence  of  Oaaiaa,  673 ;  acoooot  of  the 
^lord-president.  696 
Blood,  rain  of.  Ill 
Bootiua,  Hector,  hia  errors,  9;  denuded.  55;  mfav 

ouotcd,  176 
Bohemia,  Frederic,  prince  palatine,  chosen  king  of,  580 
Boswell.  air  Alexander,  killed  in  a  dael,  698 
BochweQ,  John  Hepburn,  earl  of,  committed  to  pri- 
~h  347 


Bothwall,  Jamaa,  carl  of,  returns  from  erfle.  363;  ex- 
cites a  plot  against  Murrey,  494 ;  sent  to  prison,  4tS; 
aacapsa,  497  .  outlawed.  430 ;  restored  to  favour.  440 ; 
attempt  00  his  lid.  Hid;  his  intercourse  with  the 
queen,  449 ;  contrives  the  murder  of  Deroley,  444 ; 
attempts  the  life  of  Murrey,  446 :  tried  aad  acquitted, 
448 ;  divorced  from  his  wife.  450;  seines  the  queen, 
saw ;  marries  her.  451 ;  confederacy  against  him, 
456 ;  challenges  hia  ad  wearies,  bat  refuses  to  flght, 
438;  escapes  to  the  isles,  468;  dim  in  a  prison  in 
Denmark,  463. 

Bothwall,  the  youager,  eaters  into  a  confederacy  against 
Idag  Jamaa.  553 ;  oonrictad.  but  pardoned.  tiSt;  at- 
tainted in  parliament,  555;  returns,  557;   rebels 

„  again,  559 ;  die*  abroad,  560 

Bowaa^alr  Robert,  hia  treachery,  557 

Boyd.  Thomas,  his  story.  990,  998 

Boyd.  Robert,  murders  James  Stewart,  963;  dtee  m 
exile,  998 ;  advance  of  the  family  of,  989 

Boyd,  Alexander,  beheaded.  998 

Boyd.  Thames,  of  Kilmarnock,  kills  Alan  Smart,  855 

Breadalbana,  etymon  of,  18 

Brechin.  David,  pat  to  daath.  190 

Breuuun,  two  of  the  name,  55 

Breton,  Andrew,  hia  remarkable  history,  318 

Bride's.  St.,  church,  destroyed.  887 

Brienus,  an  Irish  chief  slain,  ltt 

Brigantee,  account  of  the,  45.  53 

Britain,  funeral  description  of.  1 :  ot  j  mulnaj  of  the 
same,  8;  original  eatttemoat  of ,  86 ;  ancient  eoeount 

5  of.  56 
ritannia.  an  the  word.  6 
.  ritoo,  John,  earl  of  Richmond,  made  nriaoner,  191 

Britons,  wno  so  named.  6 ;  their  origin.  7 ;  karimsd 
by  the  Scots  and  Picta,  93 ;  make  peace.  95;  their 
eomplainu  to  the  Romans,  98 ,  call  ia  the  Seiona, 

^99 

Braase.  James  da,  commands  the  Preach  traopa  ia 
Scotland,  404  ^^ 

Brace.  Robert,  hja  eleim  e*  the  crown  of  Scotland. 
178;  his  answer  to  Edward,  king  of  England.  174 ; 
\St*Jn*tmTdM  complies,  H6;  his  conference  with 
Wallace,  179 ;  enters  into  a  league  with  Cumia,  181 ; 
who  betraya  him.  *W;  Bruce  eecapea  from  the 
Eagttah  court.  188 ;  slays  Cemta  in  a  church.  •****; 
■aaamm  the  thiooe,  and  ia  crowned  at  Scone,  itU; 
joined  by  Jenwe  Douglas.  184;  defeats  his  eu#mi« 
at  faverary.  aM /makes  aa  inroad  into  England ,  185 , 
gaine  the  battle  of  Baanoekbura.  186 ;  htagenwoauj 


to  afoateith,  188:  goes  to  Ireland,  189; 
expels  thOEogliaC  menders,  sftai; 


199: 


York,  said;  gains  the  White  battle.  iJW;  a  01 

2T  "P^VL^v*014***  J«°8  B»M  makes 
with  the  English,  log;  nosfiteiisa  renewed, 
battle 0/ the  Sean.  *»-".!— I'.V'^^  Z^T7^* 

Iwaoa,  Edward,  hislhai  of  Robert,  game  the  battle  a/ 
Dje.  1M;  beafcgee  Wrtto,,  188 1 JKK leap*  ' 
>88;  drives  ta*  English  awl  of  Ohjew.  189 


"  hhi 


Bruce  David, 

by  Edward  Boliol.  9U0; 

wife.  810 ;  recovers  the  — . 

the  Knctieh.  said;  dam.  tM 
Bruce,  Robert,  the  1 
VI, 354;  hie 


aabeth.567 
Brum,  hat  fel 
Bucclcugh,  duke  of.  hue  del 
Buchnn,  daacrtptann  of  the 


14.  Jem«* 


_...     ilhout issue,  945 

Buchanan.  George,  has  aeasnoar,  an ,  eaVem  km  ear** 
from  prison,  354 ;  accounpaasaa  taw  eegaea  e>  i*% 
land,  469 ;  appointed  iniar  to  Jaanaa  VL.  391 

Baccleugh,  the  lord  ot  has 

Buckingham.  Oeerg*  V  Minna. 
n  assassinated,  585 
Bull.  Stephen,  defeated  by  Ac. 
Bullock,  William,  aa  Eoghah 
of  the  castle  of  Cupar.  809;  pa*  an 


BulTa  head,  a  signal  of  death,  mv 

Burgas,  complaint  of  the  royal.  679 

Burghers,  aad  Antibuighans.  thsnr  egeunxem  mat  aw 

^ferencea.671 

Burgundy.  Charles  the  bold,  duhw  of.  89* 

Burgundy,  Philip,  duke  of.  • 

Henry  prince  of  Wales,  and 

879 
Bum.  isle  of.  taken  by  Edward 

kmo  in,  805;  the  governor  billed,  taw .  em 

nmietration  of  the  earl  of.  673.  has  dewaV  6T* 
Byng.  air  George,  freedom  of  Ldaaamxu 

to.dSS 

Cadwal.  panda  TJcemy  of  ^rotlaew,  71;  d 

W 
Cmsar.  Julina,  on  the  ammo  e/Brmnm,  S. 

of  Brixam.  34, 56 


3M;  degraded 
Caithneaa,  description  of.  15; 

bishop  of.  163;  barbarity  af  the   snsxnfe 

aeree  contest  betwaau  thorn  ami  the  Camm 
Caledonia,  the  aacsant  town  of.  U 
raledonisns.  who,  13;  aaigiawl  of,  39 

before  Vaspaiisn.  50 
Caltrops,  isghm  used  in  war,  186 
CeltouHUI. 


•*• 


sraJ^ 


Dr.  Archlhuld,  aw  hard  mas,  new 
durtej  ia.  tul 


the  chm  of,  nrariy 
.  -jst,  a  set  of  fanatira.  643.  67 1 
Campbell.  Colin. mine  Robert  Maejt, «* ;  1. 
in  recalling  kiag  James  U  837;  punish  is  Aa*w  . 
JLorn.  887 


CumpbeU.  Gaiespy,  kflled  in  at 

Edmburgh  cnatM.  353;  his  w 

Caaapoell.  James,  nut  to  death. 


wife  put  an 


Campbell.  Hugh,  murders  kensmdy.  381 
Campbell.  Alexander,  his  i|iua»  awd  deustu 


1  ■■■ywi,    ousv 

^Gleaoo.688 


3«1 


hhamtifT^iw. 
Camas,  the  Dane,  slam  by  the 
Canal,  account  of  the  Cafedouaaa,  106 
Canttr*.  the  proenoniery  of.  18 
Caaate,  the  Dane,  biramm  hmg  of 

aaVUS. 


IOi 


asnds  a  force 

m  family  of  sUmund.  149 
CagejUford.  put  to  death  for  aw  layulty .  9B8 
Caractaeua,  king  of  the  Scum,  73 
Carentiua.  slays  has  broth  at  r  memawa, 
Carauaias,    the  Raanas,  raranrihw. 
Ptcts.86 

611 
by 

aader ,  king  of  1en(1en4. 165 .  esfcam  S^tm^Vmum 

CmiyV  D^jroammtod  for  going  an  a  nmv.bXV 

^ 9   wganam  wi«  wei 

Carr.  Kobari    aanaa  aianamnt  Re^hostea?  ae^  ^hS  * 
578; 


Curriek.  dmrimtsaa  of.  10      _ 
Carrick^oauaaam  of.  amrrhm  lUoort 
Carrickawvua,  why  on  oeBed,  66 


■It 
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■  vflbOrt,  6BM  *Cf  um  80wl0  aphrR*  Ml  ,  «■>■▼«■« 
If  «p  m  a  hostage,  SOI ;  bit  advice  to  regard 
»doi,  mim*  ambaamaor  10  Franco,  and 
die*  there.  394 

do  Mcdleto,  plots  tan  extirpatloo  of  Km 
610 

oapira  agamet  queon  Eltoabetb.  480,  537 : 
to  dMrand.^;  bUl  tor  to*  relief  of. 


680:  lomariabls  trial  aatacting  them,  686;  petition 
agmiaof.  689 
C*jt*.  doacripttoo  of  o  remarkable.  14 
CooiU  Wtlltom,  otowoeior  of,  418;  ki*  conduct*  Mary 

Stuart.  580 
Calm,  mod  <^Wbort,  34 ;  on  their  language,  41 
CoMroni.  abbe,  traaalate*  Ooilan  Into  Italian,  674 
Coalm**,  king  of  too  Earn  Saiooa.  defeated.  107 

-~»— * D«  -Avitoe  loaned  mea  from  Scotland,  114 

Burgundy,  etoia.  896 
_  V.,  emperor,  embaaey  to  Scotland,  330 
Cherle*  1..  whiG] prince  of  Walea,  goes  to  Spain,  580; 
aooeoeda  hie  father  ot  Mag  of  Great  Britain,  flat; 
anawosd  lb  Scotland,  586;  introdnooa  tbe  Uturgy 
than.  367;*  not  th*r*on,  588 ;  tbo  malcootsots  no* 
to)  arm*,  589:  solemn  league  and  coYeaant,  %kU;  tbo 
tttargy  withdrawn,  591 ;  tbo  Covenanter*  make  war, 
698;  tab*  Newcastle,  593;  tbo  bloc  tartan  into  a 
treaty  with  tb*m,  Md;  visit*  Edinburgh,  594;  ra- 
"~  n  hi  Baa-land,  595;  tbe  Corcuaatara  take  op 
,  597 ;  the  king  deliTcre  himself  loto  their  hands, 
tboy  atll  bin  to  the  English  rebels,  600;  bo  la 
at  to  trial  and  murdered,  60S 
II.,  proclaimed  at  Kdinbargb,  608;  land*  to 
Scotland,  605 ;  bia  rigorous  treatment,  ihd ;  crowned 
m  ftoaoe,  606 ;  march**  into  England,  bot  defeated 
at  Worcester,  Hid;  bia  miracaloua  escape,  607 ;  re- 
d,  Md:  epioeopacy  re-established  in  Scotland, 
robottton  of  tbo  Covenanter*,  609 ;  arebbiabop 
p  amordorod,  611 ;  MTerity  againat  eoaventiclaa, 
618;  dootb  of  tbe  king.  613 

""     '     Edward,  (prince)  bia  expedition  to  Scotland, 

i  reward  offered  lor  apprehending  bim,  Uid: 

Edtoborfh,  650;  demote  tbo  king**  arm/  at 

~  marchee  into   England,  653; 


#99; 


after  advancing  to  Derby,  retreata  back  to  Scotland, 
ina  the  bottle  of  Kalkirk.  656 ;  bnt  la  totally 


J  at  Cnllodoa,658 ;  bit  romantic  and  miraruloae 

i,  659.  663 ;  hi*  intrepidity  in  France,  667 

CTsarlree,  colonel,  hm  trial  for  a  rape,  644 

Charlotte,  princes*,  ber  deoib,  694 

Chat*lh*T*ott,  duke  of.  beada  a  party,  519 ;  die*.  681 

Cawvy-Cbos*.  battle  of,  289 

C^rmtteafey  introduced  into  Scotland.  85;  aatibtlibed. 


Cbnrch,  corrupt  wtate  of  tbe.  893 

C^nrobo*.  act  passed  for  bnildinff  now,  696 

Cicero,  oa  Briuio,  59 

Cimbri,  caUed  thiev**,  53 

Clare,  oa  Eacttob  admiral,  borne  Kirkwall,  395 

Clnroaco,  dole  of.  bia  deotb,  835 

Clnodiaa,  oa  tbe  Briton*.  4 ;  on  tbe  Oreadoa,  13 

Cmodius,  aaid  to  bev*  conquered  lb*  Orcadee.  73 

Claverboose,  faooral,  bia  exertion*  afaioet  tbe  Cova- 

aaoter*,  618 
Clergy,  insrttnrioo  lor  tbe  benoftt  of  tbo  son*  of  tb*. 

67? :  btll  for  tb*  relief  of  tbe  poor.  <M6 
ChaVrd,  an  Englishman,  murders  ^  ill  tarn  Dongtes, 

886 
Cocbren.  Robert,  bia  orifia,  996 ;  banged,  899 
Cocbran.  air  John,  Join*  Argylo ;  ana  to  takon,  bat 

pardoned,  617 
Cockborn,  lohn.  protoct*  Goorg*  Whhart,  578 
Cockburn,  William,  pat  to  death,  346 
Cockle  w  rastl*,  defence  of,  830 
Coilu*.  king  of  tbe  Britoee,  alain,  66 
Coldingham,  monaatory  of.  153 
(*ol«m*n,  bishop,  hts  prediction,  110 
Coiqnboan,  John,  mardered,  856 
Colamba,  St.,  bia  fnonaatio  inadtntiooa,  18;  bigb  as> 

tbority.  1U7 
CoItH,  Richard,  slain  br  DoogUe,  868 
Comet  strom -boat  loot.  705 
Conso,  cheorn  rlceroy  of  Soothad,  69 ;  aaotbar  obiaf 

of  tbe  name,  96 
Conarus,  king  of  Scotland.  77 
Congnloa  I.,  bia  reign,  101 ;  II.,  106 
Coootonce,  council  of.  834 

Coaatantloe.  the  last  Roman  general  in  Britain.  91 
Conetaatine,  king  of  tbo  Bntoot,  »:»in.  98 
Coostantio*.  tbe  son  of  Cador.  aim*  at  tbo  Brittob 

throne,  105 
Coostanttne  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  hi*  reign,  99:  II.* 

alain,  190 .  III.,  join*  tbe  Danrs.  184,  defV«i«d.  and 

retire*  into  a  monastery,  ihd:  Constantiae  I  \  ..  «oc- 

e**da  K*nMtb,136;  opposed  by  Malcolm,  and  slain. 

137 
Cope,  air  Jobo.  defeated  at  Prettoo-Paao.  660 
<  orbrod  I.,  king  of  Scotland.  74 ;  oarnaand  Galda*. 

ihd. 
ConroatkU*.  aa  act  againat.  6fl8;  proaacnted,  611 
Coraa*U,  two  people  of  that  one**.  48 
CorawaD,  deriTationof  tb*naa»*,4t;  r*V«ltloaln.313 


CoTenantera,  tbeir  fanaHfism.  591 ;  raw  la  rebsMon, 
598;  doinatod.  597;  betray  tbo  bag.  600; 


.874 
of  flrntland. 


rebelUoooftbe.oXi, 

o^«ttUStb&%S£8JF'  *° 

C'rail.  Yiolonc*  of  tb*  lafbraaor*  at.  401 

Cratbilintbaa,  bia  rrign.  84 ;  obiaf  af  Moan,  bia  o*i- 
ragea,  133 :  pat  to  deota,  134 

CrawJord.  Earl  of,  bia  mode  of  ■ippiinlag  robbon. 

_8S7  ;  bia  raTagea  la  File,  868 ;  alato.  863 

Crawford,  A  Islander  .earl  of .not*  Joba  Lyon*  to  doatb . 
864  ;  form*  a  toagn*  witb  Douglas,  870;  declarwl  a 
public  enemy.  873 ;  oabmaia  and  to 

Creeatafbem,  Uagb, 
176 :  a*foated.  178 

Cncbtoa.  WOliam,  cbaaronor  of  Scotland.  868;  do- 
eeJTsd  by  taoqaoaa.  863;  aaaiau  tb*  king  loaaeapo, 
857 ;  reconciled  to  tbo  regent,  898 ;  mardera  Williaaa 
poagla*.  859;  resign*,  868;  ana*  la  bia  own  do- 
fane*,  did:  booteged  to  tbo  caatlo  of  Edinburgh. 
863 ;  restored,  $hd:  go**  on  aa  aaibaaaj  to  Franco, 
864 ;  attacked  by  Doagtoa.  870;  bia  doatb,  876;  bto 
son  conspire*  againat  Jam**  111.,  301;  pardoned, 

_30t ;  alain  by  Robert  'lenapjc.  386 

Crichton,  George,  biebop  of  Daakoki,  oppoaa*  tbo  Bo- 

_  formation.  358 

Crocq,  M„  tbo  ireaob  ami 


Cromwell,  eater*  Scotland.  608 
a****,-  gam*  tb*  battle  of  Dnobar,  606; 
royal  force*  at  Wotcomot.  isW;  aaaaa 

^roiga  power.  607 ;  dies,  Uid 

CaJdoaa,  a  body  of  religious  man.  way  aa  ealtod, 

Calaao*,  governor  of  tbo  ^badm,  bto  good  ooa* 


tb* 


186;  mad*  king  af  Scotland,  188; 
murdered,  189 
Callea.  James,  pat  la  tan**  by  law 
cruelties,  6t» 

CullodsnTboui**t658 

Camberland.  roVolm  from  tbe  Eagltoa.  185 ;  oeded  la 
Scotland,  lot**;  giren  by  Koaaitlilll.  to  hie  ana 
Malcolm.  135;  aa  spaiailsgi  to  tbo  crowa  of  Scat. 
land.  156 ;  made  tbo  boundary  of  tbo  two 


195 ;  depepa 
Cumberland.  William,  dake  of,  commands  agatoot  _ 
r*bels.  653;  retake*  Carlisle.  665*  fataa  tb*  battle 
of  Calloden.  658 ;  bto  berberiuee,  659 

,169; 


Cumin,  Alcxaader, 
family.  173 

Camtn.  John,  earl  af  Bnebaa.  marrbm  lata 
176 .  join*  Waltoo*,  bat  retreats,  179 


183;  enters  mto  a  treaty  witb  Braaa,  *W. 


bostiliue*,  184 :  dn^.,  .- 
Cumin.  John,  called  tb*  Rod, 


reg^t.I79;ioia« 


Edward  I.  of  England.  181 ;  ontor*  mm  aa 
meat  witb  Brur*.bai 


in  a  church,  188 
Cumin.  Jobo.  ford  of  rWaonoch,  177 
Cumin.  Wslisr,earlofMonUUa,167;  kiltod  at  Mof. 

fat,  801 
Camia.  David,  aari  af  Atbol.obtam*  grant*  from  EaV 


ward  Ballol.  804  .commend*  to  ^roflaad.  603;  sub- 
mit* m  Bobon  Stewart,  8t«;  aaatata  tba»a«mm, 
Wf ;  defraud,  i*W;  gallantry  of  bia  wife.  ,hd 
Cunnmgbam,  origm  of  tbo  asm*,  118;  tbo  cam  do- 


enouignam 


U 


Cupar,  castle  of,  traaibai oaaly  grraa  ap.  809 ; 

of  tbo  reformers  at.  39» 
Carry.  Walter,  tab**  tbe  < 
Catbbon,  St..  bto  paeiao  conduct.  Ill 

DeJkeHb  castle, 
porary  rosiden 
Haliree,  or  K11 
Dalaiel, 
Daonot.  John, 
Donee.  loTodo  lat 


by  Douglas,  8Tt:  tb* 

tmam*ty.T88 

1  demoted  ai.  188 

to  bcotlaad.  609 

lb*  fass  of  Rianto.  438 

,  49 ;  eater  bcotlaad.  aad 

a  victory  oror  Coaataarino,  180;  admitmd  oa  tara- 

log  (hrluiaaa,  183;  tboy  form  aa  altiaaee  witb  tbo 

Kngltsb.  184,  paopk  Nortkaamberlaad.  185;  tovada 

ScotUnd.  tttd:  iafcatod.  186;  make  another  trrup- 

Uoo.  131 ;  overtbrowa,  138 ;  rotara  witb  Otoeo  of 

Norway,  aad  gate  a  Ttetory.  139;  defoated,  140 

allowed  to  deport,  141 ;  toad  agate  te  Fifo.  144 ;  eto* 

oamreatod  by  a  etraiegam.  aad  anaBad. 

other  body  defaalad,  sfod.-  boaad  by  oatb  t 

no  more,  sanf 

DArcy.  Anthony,  date,  838 

Dardanaa.  blag  af  Scotland,  pat  la  death.  74 

Daroler,  lloary,  aaa  aa  tbo  earl  of  Loaai,  430; 

rios  Mary  aaaaa  of  Soota,  433;  aa 

440;  bo  to  morwared.  444 

Dariea.  foundation  of  a  Scottish  coona* 

DbtM  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  begin*  bto  reign.  164:  bto 

cenoared,   155;  taken  tbe  part  of  tb* 

agmlaat  ■npbsa.  136;  UtAalid.  sm**.- 

157 ;  loom  bm  mm.  tiei;  aw  doatb  aad 


146;  aa 


Darid,  II.,  ana  af  Robort  Brace, 
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antooriry,  197 ;  denoted  ty  Edward  Battel,  *»;  re- 
turns from  France,  210;  duelaree  war  against  Env- 


land,  211 ;  mada  priaoMr,  SIS;  recovers  the  throne, 

9H ;  death  ami  character,  ikid 
David,  grandson  of  David  I .  mada  aarl  of  Huntingdon, 

157 ;  redei'ins  hi*  brother  N*  illiam.  163 ;  goes  to  tha 

Holy  Land,  103;  claim  of  hla  line  to  tha  crown  of 

Scotland,  171 
David,  aon  of  Robert  III.,  atarrad  to  death  by  hit 

uncle,  231 
Davld'e,  bishop  of,  aent  to  Scotland.  351 
Davtsou,  secretary,  pain-hed  by  quevu  Elisabeth  far 

fulfilling  her  order*,  546.  649 
Dee,  tha  river,  battle  fought  near  the,  164 
Derby,  earl  of,  murdered,  6"7 
Derwentwater.  earl  of,  executed  far  rebellion,  639 » 

hard  fate  of  bis  brother,  60y 
Deucaledonian  aea,  39 

Deeaiue,  a  French  general,  in  Scotland,  383,  385 
Dion,  hie  account  of  Britain.  01 
Dionethnt,  king  of  the  bruoa*.  93 
Dochamue,  aon  of  Dumas,  hu  posterity  inherit  tha 

throne,  71 
Donald,  1.,  king  of  Scotland,  80,  tha  flrat  who  coina 

money,  81 
Donald  II.,  succeeds  Findochus,  84 
Donald  III.,  a  tyrant  and  usurper,  iSid 
Donald  IV.,  his  j,ood  character.  110 
Donald  V.,  his  inglorious  reign.  119 
Donald  VI.,  an  excellent  pnuce,  123 
Donald  VII.,  aornamed  Bane,  hia  reign,  158 ;  expelled, 

153 
Donald  Bane,  assumes  tha  tide  of  king  of  tha  £b«d», 

113:  elaia,  isie* 
Donald,  the  islander,  ravagee  Scotland,  83 ;  drowned, 

Md;  hia  aon  makea  another  descent,  seas';  usurpe 

tha  throne,  84 ;  another  of  tha  name  slain  in  Ira- 
land.  242 
Donald,  lord  of  tha  isles,  claims  Rosa,  234: 

Douglas,  275 ;  forsaken  by  hia  wile,  laid;  ha 

his  sol 


submission,  276 ;  aeiace  In 


i.887;baoai 


Donald,  a  marauder.  IK 
Donald,  gt 


_.  governor  of  Fores,  mnrdera  DeJf,  127 ;  put  to 

death  with  hia  wife,  128 
Donald,  aon  of  Malcolm  Macbeth,  raises  an  Inanrrac- 
_ti©o,  158 

Donald,  tha  highlaoder,  mada  prisoner.  185 
Doogallue,  king  of  .Scotland.  115 
Doagardos,  king  of  Scotland,  90 
Dordt,  synod  ofT  580 
Dornadifla,  H"g  of  "coteawi,  87 
ponugilla  claims  tha  throne  of  Scotland,  172 
Dona  escapes  from  Natkaloeaa,  82 
Dongal  of  Galloway,  hia  influence,  109 
Doughty,  Thomas,  an  impostor  347 
Dpwnie,  David,  seutenced  to  bo  haacad  far  toujanoa, 
_but  pardoned,  680 
Doug  Us,  William,  refuses  sobmiasioo  to  Fdward.  178 ; 

imprisoned,  201  ;  regains  hia  liberty,  206 ;  defeats 

Cumin,  207 ;  aipela  the  English,  209 ;  defeated.  212 
Douglas,  James,  joins  Brace.  184 ;  cootribntaa  to  tha 

victory  of  tiannockbum.  186;  nogocistss  with  Belini, 

192:  kUled  in  Spain,  196 
Doagma,  Jamaa.  the  younger,  iavadea  England,  218; 

hia  combat  with  Percy  Tin ;  killed.  234 
Douglas,  Archibald,  captain-ganaral  of  Scotland,  208 ; 

dafceted  at  llalidon,  2U3;  refuses  a  dukedom,  2 

his  daath,  229 
Douglas,  Jsmes,  aUacka  tha  Eogtiah,  302 
Douglas,  Geo  .  aarl  of  Angus,  deeetvee  Jamaa  III.. 
Douglas,  Archibald,  onR  of  Angus,  hia  advice  to 

Jamaa  IV.,  321 
iWlaa.  Gawia.  bishop  of  Dunkald,  hia 

Doagtna.  William.  kUla  hia  nnsnenakn.  212 ; 

aetata,  213 ;  lays  claim  to  the  kmgdom.  214  ; 

an  aarl.  216;  plunders  Penrith,  •*>**;  takes  Loch- 
mabou.  217 ;  reduoMs  reviotdale,  said 

Douglas,  son  of  tha  aarl  of  Galloway,  iavadaa  Ira- 
land.  220 

Douglae,  aarl  of  Nttbeuale,  murdered,  226 

Douglas,  ano  of  Archibald,  hia  ambition,  295;  pot  to 
death,  260 ;  violence  of  hia  son.  261.  264 

Douglas.  Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas,  assumes  the  title 
of  ear!  of  Murray,  265;  his  power.  2ft;  the  family 
declared  a  public  enemy.  269 ;  elain,  272 ;  a  civil  war 
nJaad  by  the  family.  tU4 

JSouglaa,  Jamaa.  earl  of  Douglas,  joins  Donald  tha 
islander,  275 :  his  wife  leaves  him.  •«•** 

Douglas,  Archibald,  aarl  of  Angus,  rateea  an  inenr- 
■action.  897  ;  res  gna  the  government  of  Edinburgh, 
888;  his  ambition.  333:  eeM  to  Franca.  338;  bis 
Specify.  339 ;  baniahed.  367 ;  hia  advice  to  tha  regent, 
,386;  eaves  tha  Sooash  army,  369 


w*4^bdy  Jena,  her  i 
bar  enm  euecaada  an  tha 


Dowal,  kills  Nothatus.  and 
Druida,  account  of  tha,  89 
Drumilaw  eands,  145 
Drunkenaeca  punished  with 
Drury,  William,  tha  EanTttab 

492;  favours  tha  rtasm,  4*1;  Jus 

5ut»:  abnsed.  519 
Druskruua,  king  of  tha  Pieta,  ahajn,  10 
l>ryburgb.  moaeetery  of.  dsmnjad.  hft 
Doe),  an  extraordinary  one,  153 
Duff,  kins?  of  .Scotland.  ISO ;  h»  di 

witchcraft,  127 ;  persons  put 

arid  the  king  recovers,  teW .  m  arose  ad  by  ■ 
Duke,  origta  of  the  title.  118 
Dumbarton  castle  given  to  "" 

extraordinary  manner.  446 
Dtmbar.  ortcin  ©•  the  aust,  118. 

by  i4*ard,  176:  caatla  rebuilt.  90. 

Agues,  wife  of  the  aarl  of  March,  nV8 , 

reaed,  414  ;  battle  of.  6V* 
Dunbar,  Patrick,  made  sari  of  March.  14*. 

Knirluh.  l5o.  opposes  Kdwsrd  t^haJ.  HP   an 

dtsbartled.  2»  v :  made  governor  of 

201 ;  deprived  of  his  laini*.  214 
Dunbar.  t«*orge,  aarl  of  March,  anjti 

fust.  228;  hia  rustle  setaod.  229 ,  taken  tm  tea. 
Jnglaad,  and  joine  Purer.  ssW ;  ru«a«««mt  av*  • 

%hU,  defeats  l>ottRlaa,  230 . 
Dunbar.  Gavin,  bishop  of  Al 
Duneeldon.  why  eo  called.  39 
Duncan  I.  Una;  of  Scotland.  143,  nnuwemml  hy  aW 

bath, 145 
Duncan  II.  slain  by  Mncpewdkr.  U8 
Dnucanaon.  major,  has  order  far  tha  anaaauna  at 

Glenco.628 
Dunedinum,  tha  anel^t  nsmsa  of  TA 
Dnnfermlme.  church  fouudrd,  132.  IS* 
Duni  Paris,  whence  the  name,  Yk  88 
I>an<las.  the  Rfeht  Hon.  Robert.  o«smuaw0^8a* 
Duakcldin.  sneajiing  of,  1% 
Duns  ^cotus.  account  of.  215 
Donott  r  taken  by  Wsllace.  177 
Dunsmana  ca«Ue  built  by  Macbeth,  147 
Dunum,  a  Gallic  word.  45 
Durham  cathedral  built  by  kusg  tg^hanan  UL  I* 

city  taken  by  the  Scots.  5U3 
Dufataa,  king  of  the  Sec**,  sUna,  TO 
Dykes,  John,  outlawed.  56tt 

Rarthqunkas  la  Scotland.  883,  89S 

Eccleeiastic*.  their  luxury.  155 . 

Ederua.  king  of  SroUaad.  sored  from  Gamut*  »l 
ceeds  Evcnu«.  72 

Edgar,  ktna  of  votlaod.  153 

Edgar,  an  Eaw Uah  prince,  ihilfadl  am  aunafand.  is 
removea,  158 

EdgehiU,  battle  of.  595 

Edinburgh. ita oruymsl  aaxoe.  118 ;  tnkamW f ^«rw. 
176;  the  castle  gamed  by  etreta« *a,  898).  a»  •■ 
John  of  Lancaster.  217 :  burnt  by  the  Knar  an.  •■ 
fit,  Giles  honoured  ae  Ma  titular  aaant,  Sn>   b*-t 
put  m  pusisaeiOB  of  tha  castle,  447 .  rwynwy  «1  v« 
citiasna.  490;  tn  junsnali  a   of  tW  emesjn's  a*- 
506 ;  hoatilttiea  bataeun  tha  rustle  one!  enwe  : 
the  gnrrsson  eurreoder.  519 ;  the  m  i  llinai  rmm* 
•sW;  the  caatla  delivered  tn  tha  knag.  50    *•  i  • 
raissa  tha  train  band*.  525 ;  sad  inn  is    nrar*«ue 
the  miaiateru  there,  565;  niaya   lutrejslaawtf   v-» 
568;  rtot  on  reading  tha  ciommen    awurvt    »*■ 
5BB;  committee  of  eetatas  at.  593 .  guwtsamei'  • 
proclaim  Cbsriaa   II.,  8U9.  tha  eery  reds  w     i 
Cromwell.  6n6 ;  parltameaii  there  ruatawun  the  t.% 
607 ;  the  ca*>ln  held  out  far  Jnanaa  1 1  .  80    •  ■ 
rerdeird.    &2t;     violent    outrage*    sJWva    as    '* 
unkro.  628,  831 ;  tha  rebels  attack  taw  cuntm*  • 
without  »<irraas,  637  ;   remarkable    man  ai   \  \ 
Porteon*.  M6,  the  ctty  of  lUHoburgh  d»8a—s-»c 
648.  priice  Charles  rdward  eaters  ths>  care  «.• 
the  eas«la  flras  upon  tha  town.  651 .  the  an  •  • 
trMd  snd   acquiaed,  664 ;  deolsrntinn  at*  the  r~ 
bytery  against  playa.  669;  raam  t| 
Catholics,  678;  revohitJonary  . 
the  corporation  of  EdJnburyh   i 
regent  688 ;  nraabytary  petioou 
cooca«*iana  to   Catholirs,  889,    new   jury  re- 
opened at,  698;  tha  Austrian  archeJnhun  ^nut  f  r-. 
burgh.  »*W;  entry  of  the  t€d  reejlmaan   aa*a.«  ' 
great  tnundatioo  at.  «*W;  euberrtptiem  far  the  ->    ' 
of  the  poor.  694 ;  oheervatory   em  aid  «n   t  •  .• 
hiH.  iWTnote  m  695;  tha  ling's  vnm  n\amr: 
.  king  of  iWland,  given  C«     ' 

HS£  63  JSMBs*-^  »■ 

Edward  U  ■a;mjls  tn  tha  thrasM  «r  ffiyitu  I.  n» 


w 
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■ww.  aw.  ■M«wau«  «wi    ywi,   198.— III.. 

miffi  tlM  war  with  Scotland,  192 ;  concludes  a 

trace,  814 ;  diee,  «6.~I V..  usurps  ibe  throne,  879 ; 

makes  twn  lit  Scots,  180 ;  his  death,  308.— VI., 

hi*  <t cedent  character,  386 
Kdwsrd.  too  of  Malcolm  III.  killed.  ISC 
Ldvio,  king  of  Northumberland.  109 
ririintouB,  ovt  of.  killed  by  Mungo  Campbell,  676 
\  \*n «if,  marquis,  bis  mission  In  Scotland,  ill 
k  Irho,  oiH  of,  beads  tbo  covenanters,  597 
r  Um.  retains  iu  ancient  name,  111 
Elisabeth,  geeee  of  England,  sends  an  embassy  to 

Scotland,  418 ,  tba  complimoot  returned,  418;  her 

Sply  to  ibo  Scotch  nobility.  less*;  bar  jealousy  of 
ery,  481 ;  remonstrates  afainat  tbo  marriage  of 
Msry  with  Henry  Darnloy.  438;  endeavours  to 
prevent  lbs  meeting  of  the  Scotch  parliament,  4(16 ; 
commissioners  seat  to  her,  469 ,  her  speech  to 
llatiiltoe,  475;  Mary  throws  herself  under  tbo  pro- 
Uftiun  of,  #30;  Elisabeth's  policy,  461  ;  conspiracy 
•giiuti.  482;  threatens  ao  invasion,  467;  tends  an 
»:mit  to  Scotland,  498;  her  answer  to  Pitcairn, 
4M.  objecu  to  a  regency,  494;  bar  compliance 
*i:h  Morton,  500;  desires  to  bare  the  king  sent  to 
Ireland.  309;  negotiation  of  a  marriage  between 
Kiixabeth  and  the  duke  of  Aujon.  515;  bar  attempt 
to  Mre  Morton,  588;  abe  instigates  n  conspiracy 
siriinst  Arran,  530;  queen  Mary's  letter  to,  531; 
toixl*  Wsleingham  to  Scotland.  533 ;  Catholic  plot 
s»iib«t,  536;  Mary  accused  of  being  concerned  la 
it.  .V17 :  tried.  539;  executed,  547;  hypocrisy  of 
K./sbeth.  549;  abe  eongratalates  James  on  the 
diir4t  of  the  armada,  553;  her  treachery.  559; 
r.t  rpotss  in  favour  of  Edinburgh,  565  ;  her  death  ; 
571  .  daughter  of  James  Vl„  born,  567.  marries  the 
<-U  t  tor  Palatine,  577 

.■•■.r,»ton,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  his  plan  of  finance, 
Uo  .  proposes  to  call  home  John  of  Albeny,  387 ; 
Alexander  arrayed  ao  aa  to  represent  James  IV., 

vol.  sir  Thomas,  on  the  opinions  of,  8.  3 
■  fr  us,  general  or  the  Danes,  slain,  140 
'.fland.  bow  divided,  9.  heptarchy  In,  107;  he- 
n*««<i  by  Scots  and  Danes,  134  ;  Malcolm  takes 
r-»  ife  in.  147  i  civil  war  in,  169  ;  disturbances  in, 
l  *•** ,  war  declared  by  David  Bruce  against.  211. 
ti>f  aam*  renewed  by  Robert  III.,  289;  conspiracy 
of  id*  aobles  in,  831  :  troubled  state  of,  388;  rebel- 
)>o.,  in,  59J ;  fury  of  party  in,  618 ;  revolution  ip, 
"  I  .  and  .votlaoa  united.  638 
ii.-  .*h.  assist  the  Scot*  against  the  Picts,  119; 
r.  .iive  laods,  188;  sided  by  the  Scots,  KM, 
i -j flux  of  them  into  Scotland  at  the  conquest,  \b\ ; 
those  of  the  borders  attacked  by  the  Scot*.  161  ; 
I«*ac«  concluded  between  them,  107;  war  with  the 
J  rt  nrh.  175;  Bruce  retaliates  on  them.  185;  forced 
to  retreat,   190;  assist  Edward   Baliol.  199;    take 


IVrwirk,  8C3.  civil  war  among  them,  804 ;  re-enter 
S4-ut)attd,  Suft;  but  go  bark  agsin.  807 ;  besi«ve 
Dm.  her.  SOB;  defeated,  *M;  lose  Perth.  809, 
r<  ited  by  Hamaay.  810;  driven  out  of  Gallowar, 
:i  I .  break  the  truce.  815;  enter  Scotland  in  great 
r  >rcm,  816.  are  restrained  from  borniug  Fdinboreh. 
:17:  trire  betw.en  tb*m  sod  the  French,  'JIM, 
■  .--aire  Scotland,  CI'J;  defeated  al  OtUrburn,  CCt; 
-in  the  battle  of  llomeldon,  830;  treacbero'jslr 
.  am    the   eon  of  Kobrrt    (II.,  8W;  engaged  lo 

•  in*  with  France,  814;  delivsr  m>  James  I..  817  , 
>t*  declares  war  against  them.  C5o;  they  invade 
-♦  firUiid,  966;  routed.  867  ;  civil  war  among  them. 
7  6  .    pence    concluded    between    the    Vote    and 

n.'lton,  897  ;   bostilniee  renewed,  3U8;  their  fleet 

.•'rated  nod  commander  taken,  308;  matrimoiusl 

u'.<-o    with.    315:    war  breaks  out  again.   3ji: 

•  ••il«*  of  Hodden  gained  by  the,  323;  their  army 
M-owit  into  disorder.  335:  an  alliance  proposed 
i  :h  the.  336;  overruled  iu  favour  of  France,  Uid ; 
Kr     KAffiMh   attacked    by   the  two   powers,   337 ; 

•  irr  restored,  345.  hostilities  renewed,  348;  a  ne. 
<  t i*i ion  effected,  319.  fresh  dissensions,  358.  AW, 
\.r  scoU  defeated,  356;  prisoners  restored.  35H; 
r.-h  intrigues,  360 ;  the  English  burn  Edinburgh. 

•  ;   commit  groat  ravages,  367  •   routed  J69 .  re- 
•t    *"C<nl«nd.    378;    overture    for   pearc.    379; 

/..fed,   3B0:  defeat  the   Scots,  381;  overrun  the 

••rrr.  3tJ8;  haraae  the  coast.  384;  repulsed,  i****, 

t.Leiih  taken   from  them,  385;    peace  restored. 

•'.  .     fre»h   hostilities,   .V2.    Scots  routed.    3p.t, 

.f)t%h  barn  Kirkwall.  395;  send  assistance  to  »be 

-f..'ts>«ra,   409;   attack   Lttth.411.   a  truce,  414; 

•  srliab  ««ilee  demanded.  487  ;  aa  army  sent  to  the 
.rdcru.  401;  enter  Edinburgh,  493;  take  GIs*. 
u»,  U44:  return  to  Berwick.  tfeW;  assist  the 
-r*Mit  ia  baaisfinsj  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  519 ; 

-,Rtct  botwoen  Urn  Engliah  and  Scots  on  the  bor- 
rrt,  5-15 

•rcymcTs  abolished  In  Scotland,  555;  ra-ssta- 
iMbod,  3T7;  abolished  agaJn,  5V1 ;  reetored.  608. 
e   jiiuasawsii  persecuted,  619;  net  ia  favour  of, 

X  mwi  o/.  dtftatod  by  Argyk,  m 


lobo.  defects  the  Engfksh,  364 ;  made  go- 
of Edinburgh  caatk,  369;  hat  putmlaifii, 
is  care  of  the  charge  entrusted  to  htm,  4W; 


Erskine.  Jobo, 
veroor 

398;  his  . 

gives    np  the  castle   to  Mary.  447 ;    obtaina  the 

charge  of  the  prince,  site';  refuses  to  deliver  him 

no.  449 ;  chosen  regent,  611 ;  his  death,  516 
Erskine,  Ale  zander ,  entrusted  with  the  care 

Jamea  ia  nia  minority,  588 
Erskine,  'lliomaa.  apprehends  Jamea  Hamilton, 
Erskine,  Ebeneaer.   snd  Ralph,  their  achlai 

the  church  of  Scotland.  671 
Erskioe,  Henry,  his  desth  and  character,  694 
Erskiae,  Thomas,  lord,  his  death,  703 
Etflnns,  kins  of  Scotland.  118 
Ethel fr id.  klog  of  Northumberland,  hie 

107  ;  defeated,  108 ;  put  to  death,  109 
Ethordus  1.,  king  of  Scotland,  murdered  by  a 

80.— 1 1.,  slain  by  his  officers.  88 
Ethos,  king  of  Votlsod,  famed  for  hat  ■airiness.  181 
Evenus  1.,  king   of  Scotland.  70.— II..  subdues  the) 

Western    Isles,  78.—  111.,  imprisoned    and    mar* 

dared  73 
Eugenius  I.,  king  of  Scotland.  87  ;  alain  by  tbo  Ra> 

rnaus,  91—  1 1.,  succeeds  Fergus  II..  94  ;  defects  the 

Britons.  98 ;  dies,  99.— III.,  succeeds  Gorsuue,  106. 

—IV.,  his  good  character,  109.— V.,  cuts  off  by  tha 

Picts.   in.— VI.,    a    learned    prince.   iW— VII., 

falsely  accused  of  murdering  am  wife,  1U.-VIIU 

deposed,  113 

F 
Falkirk.  Scots  defeated  at,   179;  the   royal 

routed  there.  656 
Fastcaatle,  taken  from  tbo  English,  834 ; 

381 ;  retaken  by  stratagem,  383 
Felt  on,  murders  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  585 
Fenella,  or  Finabetta.   Instigates  her  son  to  i 

his  grandfather.  133 ;  assassinates  Kent.eth,  136 
Fere  bard  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  thrown  Into  prteoa  far 

heresy,  lny;    Tl.,   hi*  evil   character,  110 
Fergus  I,  kii«r  of  Scotland  comes  from  Ireland.  65; 

drowced.  66  ;  II.,  ir.aujrur*i<sl,  '/I .  slain,  94;  III., 

strangled  M'rsnsjed  by  hi«  wiiV,  11.1 
Fervus,  of  Gsllowsy,  one  of   h>»   soon  depr irea  Iba 

otx.iT  of  bis  syes  and  if>n*<ie,  171 
Feryuson,  Dr.  Adam,  acconnt  of,  693 
Fvntharis,  king  of  Scot  In  nil .  fA 
Ferlewus,  conspires  asat.  «'.  hi^  uncle,  66 
Fethelmachus.  defeats  t'.**  I*um«,  mn<i  «lsin,67 
Fife.  Msrd'iff.  the  ftr*»  vsrl  of.   II*.  l-'H  ;  Hobcrtearl 

of,  vi.-eruy  of  the  realm.  025;  iie<vt*ss  of  the  refbr> 

mat  ion  in  the  conntv  of,  4h);  irreat  trial  concern- 

log  the  property  of,  <>.'.'    • 
Fineormacb,  king  of  Stotlsnd.  bis  eiploHs.86 
Findochus.   king  of  Scotland,  defeats   Donald.  66; 

murdered,  ii*/ 
Fin  law.  bishop  of  1  ismore.  839 
Fmnan,  kme  of  Scotlaad.  69 

Fisbenea,  acu  for  the  encouragement  of  the, 667, 676 
Fishes,  monstrous  ones,  181 
Fitsetraone,  Rev.  Mr.  tried  far  aiding  the  escape  of 

prisoners,  681 
Fleance.  son  of  Rancho.  escapes  from  Macbeth,  146 
Ilemmir.  John,  governor  of  PiTaberioo  c»*t'e,  497 
Flennnjr,  >1  ticolm,  saves  Robvit  Smart,  8oi ;  sent  ta 

France,  '1M 
Flemmir*,  a  band  of.  land  tn  Scotland,  806 
Floiiden-oetd,  Scots  defeated  at.  .128 
VU  Tber,  dean  of  Peterborough,  attends  Mary  Stuart, 

548 
Flory,  Gut,  sent  ambassador  to  Scotland,  ?49 
Forbes,  Alexander,  earnee  about  th*   bkoOy  sbaTt  at 

James  HI.,  tn  rouse  the  people,  3»7 
Forbes,  John,  falsely  put  lo  deetb.  3M 
Forbes,  the  clan  nearly  deetnrve<l  by  the  Gordons,  5lt 
Forbes.  Duncaa.  his  loyalty,  658 
Forhin,  connt,  hia  expedition  to  Scotland,  636 
Forfar,  assembly  of  eststes  at.  146 
Forman,  Andrew,  bi*lnp  of  Murray,  goes  on  an  ess> 

bsssy  to  Ingland,  »i| ;  his  hHrral  character,  387* 

subverted  bv  John  lli-phnm.  KH.  im 
Fonnan.  Hobert,  hie  c.»  i  mission  as  herald,  405 
lors'vr,  John,  has  rsvs.ts  la  Mid  IsMhian.  OMC 
Fonter,  general,  heeds  the  rebels  in  1713.  639 
Forth  packet,  lose  of,  694 
Fothsdos,  bishop,  hat  mediation.  138 
Fotbermgsy  ca»»v.  queen  Mary  confined  there,  557 • 

she  is  there  mur.<  r**i>  519 
Fox,  bishop  of  Dun.*m.  his  poltcr.  313,  315 
France,  varltty  of  dialects  in.  41.  46.  it*  miserable 

state;  proceedinee  of  the  Irplitb  and  Scots  in,  839 
Francis  I.,  sonde  the  earl  of  Unnoi  ta  Scotlaad,  361 ; 

dtsnleoeed  with  Mm.  365.  370;  eaters  lata  alliance 

with  the  English,  348.-11..  marries  Msry  Stuart. 

393;  influence*  by  the  Gnieee.  413;  hie  death.  415 
Franciscans,  their  wnatth,  396 ;  thetr  monasteries  da* 

■woyed.  399 
Fraaar,  Jobo,  a  powerful  chief.  180;   mtaoa.  pat  tf 

death.  184 ;  another  of  the  name  attacks  Fdward 

Baliol.  C01 :  ttkee  the  raatls  of  Edtabargh,  ttO 
Fraser,  Alexander,  falls  to  hstt'e.  WO 
Fraaar.  several  of  the  dan  slam  at 
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w ta  taking  Edfabwsfc  cattle,*)*. 

Fiaeer,  the  elaa  neeriv  extirpated,  30V 
Fraaer,  Simon,  lord  Lovai,  hie  fnfhmowa 
688  ;  joma  the  rebels,  658 ;  executed.  659 


Fiaderic,  elector  palsiins.  marrieepnnccae 
377  ;  chosen  king  of  Bohemia,  ABO 

French,  allied  to  the  Scots  114:  aeslot  Brace ,  186;  en 
alliance  with  them,  £18 :  send  a  force  to  assist  (ha 
boots,  813;  defeated  in  Poictoo,  Uid;  furious  war 
Wiwmd  them  and  too  English,  816;  make  a  trace 
with  ibam  to  Um  injury  of  the  Soots,  818 ;  aaod  over 
aa  army  to  their  aid,  ikid:  licenuouenees  of  the 
aoldiery,  890 :  matnmooial  alliance  propoaad  between 
ho  Scott  and,  337 ;  drawn  off  by  Henry  VI 1 1. ,348; 
tome  to  tao  aaaiatanre  of  ta*  Scots,  370 ;  besiege  aba 


castls  of  St.  Andrew's,  378:  aaad  over  fresh  troops, 
388 ;  alay  tao  governor  of  Edinburgh,  396 ;  commit 
many  outrages,  fats';  their  aim  upon  Scotland,  387 ; 
instigate  a  new  war,  398;  demand  ths  crown  of 
Scotland,  394;  rejected.  Md;  employed  againat 
the  informers,  400 ;  plunder  all  parties,  409 ;  return 
noma,  414 ;  take  part  with  Mary  against  bar  sub- 
jects, 466;  aaod  a  float  to  Scotland,  638;  men* 
Cbarioa  Edward,  649 

Frost,  severe,  648 

Friars,  begging,  their  Impositions,  843 

Fyvie,  lord,  the  chancellor,  falsely  ■ conoid  by  the 
miniatars,  575 

G 

Goal,  moaning  of  taa  word.  43 

Galbraith,  Patrick,  seises  Dumbarton,  861 

Balloway,  fertility  of  the  country  of,  10 ;  wbooco  the 
name,  43 ;  invaded  by  the  Irish,  95;  wages  com- 
mitted by  the  men  of,  150;  Alan  of,  dies,  166 ;  be- 
stowed on  Holland,  178 

Galloway,  Patrick,  of,  his  house  burnt,  said 

Galo,  the  papal  legate,  his  rapacity,  165 

GtxdiiieT,  colonel,  killed.  650 

Garioch,  David,  of  Scotland,  made  ear!  of,  157 

Gathelue,  the  supposed  founder  of  the  Scottish  aa» 
tioo,38 

Gauls,  origin  of  letters  among  thorn,  96;  wJoalaa 
of,  34, 35 ;  community  of  languago  between  thaaa 
and  the  Britons,  40, 43 

Geoflry  of  Monmouth,  a  British  historian,  6 

George  I.,  eon  of  the  prioceas  Sophia,  granddaughter 
of  Junes  I.,  his  aceeeaioa  to  the  throne,  636:  ad- 
dress  of  tao  hlghlanders  to  him,  isW;  rebellion, 
637 ;  the  partisans  severely  treated,  641;  death  of 
the  king,  143 

George  11.,  succeeds  his  father,  644 ;  riots  at  Edin- 
burgh, 145;  rebellion,  149;  suppressed,  158 j  eeve- 
ruy  of  the  government,  159;  war  with  V ranee, 
668;  militia  bill  for  Scotland  mils,  671;  gallantry 
of  the  Highlanders  at  Quebec,  678;  death  of  the 
king,  iW 

George  ill.,  oaoceodi  his  grandfather,  673  ;  atate  of 
Scotland  at  that  period,  •4**':  election  ofarapre- 
aoutative  peer,  677 ;  repeal  of  penal  laws  againat 
pa|Nsts.teW;  riots  thereon. 678;  petitions  for  reform 
from  the  royal  burghs,  679;  bills  for  the  relief  of 
Lpiaoopaliens  and  Catholics,  680;  now  ceatary, 
681  ,  forfeited  estates.  188 ;  address  to  the  king. 
684 ;  bottle  of  Waterloo,  690;  death  of  the  king. 

_697  '»  hie  character,  ifee* 

George  IV.,  hie  accaeeioo  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh. 
693:  visits  Scotland  699;  dines  wiuthnoorperaiaaa 
of  Ldiabergh,  nod  confers  the  title  of  baronet  am 
the  provost,  701;  atteuds  the  high  kirk,  70S ;  returns 


to 


703 


Getea,  who  they 


.* 


Gilbert,  eon  of  Fergus,  his  cruelty.  HI 

GUbert.  John,  governor  of  Bote,  made  prieooer,  805 


of. 


Gilchrist,  eari  of  Angus,  defeats  Nomeried.  158 .  de- 
feats Xaaaa  of  Galloway.  159;  routed  in  Murrey, 
160:  qaeUs  an  laaoiiatiion,  168 ;  slays  his  wife,  •#««*; 

oilaonmb  'invades  Galloway,  113 ;  a  fro. 

GfYdas,  a  Britiah  historian,  mooted,  87; 

Glide,  or  Gfldominick,  bond  of  aa  mew 

OUea,  cardinal,  his  rapacity,  MS6 

Giles.  SL,  his  festival.  395 

Gillespie,  of  Ross,  Ms  ravages,  166 

G Ules,  king  of  Scotland.  71 

Glasgow,  castle,  besieged.  366 ;  battle  near,  said;  pres- 
bytery there,  bang  a  Romish  prieet  for  saying  mans, 
878;  bag  James  visits  that  city,  579 ;  not  there  oa 
she  melUax,  643;  the  Pmsodor  lays  aa  impact 

ra,  651 ;  dramatic  representations  condemned  by 
iwesbyterr  there,  669 ;  riots  at.  agnioat  the  Ca- 
tholfea.678:  trial  of  Mr.  Wright  by  the  synod  of. 
«KI ;  melancholy  accident  oa  opening  the  canal  of. 
^m,  dreadful  storm  at.  693 
Olaaanaa,  their  snin  and  opinions,  671 
OMneaira,  earl  of.  his  deotbTota) 
^leaoo,  account  of  the  •Isugater  at.  688 
Olee^nry  castle  taken.  638 
Gteartwt,  beitle  of.  *U 

"hmceater,  earl  of,  defeated  and  taken  priannar,  150 

aO 


,  am, 

303 
Godwin,  earl,  his, 

Gorsnas,  king  of  1 

Gordon,  owl  of  Hearty. 

the  Lkdsaya,8o3 
Gordon,  Ale] 

additional 

right  wing  at 

north,  385:  n 

Gordon,  Cafhojr     . 

Gordoa,  George,  earl  of  Hwndy.  am 

cruelty  to  the  Frassra. 

againat  John  Me  Orach, 


hatred  to  Hamilton, 
^rmy.  488:  defeated .  ami 

Gordoa,  George,  the  eon, 

Gordon,  food  between  the  fhaalhea  of  ream*  ant  t 
Gordon,  Adam,  baras  the  hewes  of  Dewssd  «.«» 

bervie,  5M ;  hm  ejsortsnao  fee  Mary.  Js> 


Gordon),  ocJooel,  esecntod  by 
Gordon,  dncham  of.  eon  da  a 
to  the  faculty  of  ad 
Lewis 


Got  don,  lord  Lewis,  juraa  t  aavsaa  CanaaaaV  8m 
GortoK  slain  by  Liher.  MB 
Gormack,  of  Atbet,  aieis.  861 
Goths,  who  they  were,  SB 

Cowrie,  Rathveo,  cr  sans"  earl  «C  3m).  sauna  •  -<t 
■piracy  to  destroy  inaaoa.  ■oar;  s4ammsenwv» 

uwew^n)  ^^e>  ubfuvj  ^weai  was   u*v>  onnwea  enjsnHnnns^snnnnnnsss  oa^a^aw  n>   ^^aaananas^e^r^^n  ^^^^* 


la  beheaded,  534 
Gwwrie,  Joha  earl  of. 

JsmeeVUitt; 
Grafton,  the  hiatal 
Graham,  or  Graei 

called.  93;  mad 

i  Patrick, 
.846 


death,  851 


£89; 

sonsd.  895 
Graham.  John,  a 
maiden  d .  556 


raham,  David,  pot  to  death  aw  hanmy  «■  agew 
the  Catholic  priacea,  sled. 

raham,  Geonce.  biabop  of  Orhnwy ,  hsB  mnamwv    - 
raham.  of  Clavsrhnnan    mam*  smal  Dmasan   ^ 


Graham,  of  Clav 

killed.  681 
Grampian  hills,  described.  If 
Graamck.    *  


Gray,  Patrick,  snppened  ta  ho  on*  of ' 

Jamaalll..  >TfT^ 
Gray,  another  of  the  nan 
Gray,  the  maecar  of,  hm 


as  a  spy.  597   _ 
Green,  caittam.  his  aaabn 
Grerory.  kmg  of  ScoUoi 
makes  peace  with  the 
IC3;  am  death,  •*#»*. 


Grianna,  aaa  of  l4h#lfni  of  Kertl  ami  man 

nor  of  the  lata  of  Man.  lOf;  aaam,  MB 
Gmnus,  king  of  ScotloneL  1ST ;  4am,  139) 
Gnise.  mdueere  of  that  laasaly.  Sn*rohaw 

394:  they  haW  a  aamawhwmw  agmmm  aha 

433,516 
Gajoat,  gin  ml.  his 
GaUlotme  mtrodaci  _ 
Gunpowder  Plot,  accaawa  of.  574 
Gnotavwa  Adolnhna.  takes  an  armo  aa  dam 

overmen  ■  raaaaaanta,  sno  •  asnseei  aw  aaa 

Hamilton.  586;  killed,  Oe«\ 
Gntarte.  bmhop  of  Daakold,  hm 
_  sen  put  to  oeath.  699 
Guthrie,  a  ooveaiassr.  aaoot 

Haddingtaai,  the 
burnt  aad  doaat 
Haddo.  mird  of, « 
Ham.  the  Dana,  amaa  in  _ 
HaTidon  HUL  battle  ad.  90S 
Hell,  reward,  the  CagBnh  < 
Halybanoa.  Thoaaas,  oaaaaanaon  a 


der  \U 

Minhuryh.  VK .  beads  e  party. 
Douglas,  341i«sne  at  th» 


INDEX. 


,.  _*•  _  dak*  «r  • 

Ca*e»fk*renlt,  368  {  mvmgted  fata  a  ooa**tncy  by 
BotkwaD,  485;  recooeil*dto  th*  oo**n,  US;  nsnsed 
on*  of  ik«  imnon  of  Jumi  VI.,  461 ;  gone  to 
Franc*.  4?S ;  otta  up  a  claim  to  the  throne,  474 ; 
iw  Mary  ■aalttman  him  lieutenant  of  Um  king* 
don,  476 ;  eonanod  to  tk*  castle  of  Edinburgk.  477; 
ki*  kmd*  wasted  aad  ko^iss  daatroyod,  493;  reetovod 
t»  hi*  estate,  519 ;  dlaa,  5*1  _ 
Hamilton,  Jam**,  coifed  tko  Bastard,  atafdari  Kaa- 

nodr  Ml :  b*h*ad*d,  354 
Hamilton,  Patrick,  tka  reformer,  mm-ijurt,  943 
Hamilton,  Joka.  abbot  of  Pumley,  goes  00  an  embassy 
10  Franc*,  339 ;  aaaa*  anhbnikop  of  8c.  Andrew'*, 
3B0;  taknom  tMcaatkof  D*nbertoa,499;  b*»jr*d 
00  tka  ekarfo  of  being  concerned  m  tkadaatiof 
Derekry,  300 

,  Jamse,  nopkew  of  tka  arokbiabop.  murder* 


Murrey  tka  regent,  485 
Hamilton,  David,  endeavour*  10  ear*  Gootfo  Women. 

Hamilton,  latal  Joan,  attempt  of  Mortoo  to  aaiao  aad 
destroy,  *Q 

lUmiltoa,  a  confederacy  formed  to  rain  tka  family. 
X3 ;  tka  two  lord*.  John  aod  Claud,  obliged  to  «y, 
5jJo .  allowed  10  return,  536 

Hamilton,  tka  aarl  of  Anao,  tkoofk  damaged,  aaot  to 
Pn«oo,  525 

Hamilton,  lord  Job*,  eoHciied  by  tba  mietoter*  to  head 
a  rebellion,  bat  ka  raven!*  ikrir  design  to  tka  Una, 
565;  eraatad  a  nmranis,  597 ;  joins  GuataTus  Adol- 
okaa.595 

Hamilton,  Jea*es,marquieof,  appoiatad  a  00— hwlnaar 
to  treat  with  tko  Covenanter*.  590 ;  eraatad  a  daka, 
595;  kia  equivocal  conduct,  596 ;  imprinoued,  •**•*; 
nppotnted  to  tka  ehtof  commaad  af  the  royal  forces, 
6i»l ;  oaten  Edinburgh,  iaW;  march**  lato  Eogland, 
**;  defeated  at  Praaioa,  ihd;  takeo,  i*i*\  con- 
demned aad  exacated.  6U3 ;  diftVooce,  at  tha  revela- 
tion, botwaaa  tka  dak*  of  Hamilton  and  hit  ton. 
rWo .  kia  fraea  mod*  kick  commissioner,  6C3 ;  pro* 
team  ageiaot  tka  tilting  of  parliament,  697  •  opposes 
tk*  onion,  689;  apprehended,  bat released, &i :  era- 
atad dak*  of  Brandon,  6.15 ;  mod*  master  general  of 
tk*  ordnance,  aad  aaot  ambassador  to  Franc*,  taW; 

m  d*a«k  of  Archibald,  dak*  of,  6vo 

Ilnasihoa,  pusbyteii  of,  then?  petition  to  parliament, 
6V5 

Ilnnaptaa  Court,  eonjaronee  batwaao  tka  Fpiscopn- 
Purltans  at,  573 ;  meeting  of  tk*  *cotu*h 


_  clergy  at,  5|5;  CharU*  l.  ebnJLaod  ikara,  60u 

I lardyknat*.  dofaatcd.  Ml 

1 1  aria w.  battle  of.  £34 

Harold  HaroJbot.  aaceooda  Can  at*.  119 

Harold,  carl  of  Caitho***,  kia  barbarity.  163 

Henna,  ckaacallor  of  England,  kia  infamou*  eoodact 

to  Mary  Stuart.  53B 
llawtey.  geo*r*J.  defeated  at  Falkirk.  656;  ratallata* 

at  Calledva.  656 
Hay.  and  ka  loot,  dalivar  Scotland,  13S ;  aaaoblad,  133 
I  loath,  it*  dommtk  aaa*.  16 
lUbrtda*.  on  tka  nam*  •t,  15 
lloloaa,  tko  MMitkar  of  Conatantin*,  B5 
llrndariao,  Aloiaodcr,  th*  oracla  of  tk*  CoTanaatara, 

594 ;  kia  coofaraaca  with  Montroa*.  >J6 ;  go*a  to 


I longtet,  land*  la  Kncland.  9V 

ll*ori«tta  Maria,  of  r  raoc«,  marrUd  to  Chart**  I..5BI 

llaory  I.,  of  Ka*-land,  aattla*  to*  auccnaion  00  ki* 
dnogktar  Maad,  155 

tloory  II.  brought  ap  andar  hi*  and*  Darid,  king  of 
Scotland.  157  ;  kia  Ingratitud*,  15M 

Hoary  HI.,  kia  ace— ioa,  165 ;  mak*a  paaca  wiik  tka 
HcoauMd:  dt«a,  169 

Hoary  IV..  kia  aaarpaooa.  SCB ;  enter*  Scotland.  2C9 ; 
alouina  Jama*,  tka  aaa  of  Robart  1I1..C3S:  dka,  tH 

llaary  V.,  carri«a  Jaaaaa  to  Franc*.  236 ,  hi*  cruelty 
aael  death,  Ui4. 

tloory  ViM  ranalttoo  againat.  «T6 ;  ti—  to  Scotland, 
«79;  roraraa,  and  sent  to  tk*  lower. 981 

Hoary  VII..  amkaa  p*ac*  with  th*  Scot*,  3U3;  hi* 
•aodaratlon,  300 ;  forced  into  a  war,  31? ,  conclude* 
n  true*.  314 ;  bit**  hi*  daughter  to  Jam**  IV.,  315; 
at*  death,  316 ;  hi*  jaatic*.  318 

Hoary  VIII.,  and*  a  fl«*t  against  Andrew  Breton,  a 
Seoiek  Pirate,  319:  th*  NcoU  msliat*.  iW;  w«r 
diBlarad.  330 ,  Jama*  I V.,  »laln  at  1  U>dd^n-fit-ld.  t: I ; 
Henry  make*  paac*.  366;  receir**  kia  »uter  honour- 
ably, 330;  noatUlti**  renewed,  333,  prn^o**!*  for  a 
aaaeo,  345;  tk*  war  reaumed.  318 ;  generoaity  of 
ffaary,  35B :  nropoaea  a  mania**  between  hi*  ton 
Edward  and  Mary,  359.  tka  ofter  r*>cted.  360;  h* 
kayo  aa  eaabarro  on  tk*  Scot*,  361 ;  gain*  a  t  ictury ,  3MI 

llaary  II..  af  Franc*,  ki*  death.  4M 

Henry.  Frederic,  aaa  of  Jam**  VI.,  born  561;  hi* 

HoabaraTPaJriet.  rut  of  by  tk*  F.ngUak,  no 
lUpbura,  earl  of  Male*,  ki*  cattle  taken.  954 
Hepburn,  l*k«,  eubrrrt*  Forman  10  th*  archbishopric 
of  fk..  Andrtw't,  >.'B;  aoauirta  unhoondMl  pow.r, 
•aW;  atom  tka  rata  of  tk*  lioaM*,  37V ,  *uccc«d*.  1  <l 

11 


H 


319 


Hapbara,  Jaanaa,  bin  triaakarr  to 
jwmoued,  4S5 

Herodian,  ki*  daosrlpcioo  af  Brtaam,  36 

Heron,  Joan,  murd«r*  K«r,  318;  km  bt 
into  nrfawo,  «W;  exekangad  for  Uoon 

Harrlaa,  Joka.  ararderad  by  Uongbw,  f; 

HaaJjaaa.  bauio  of  .  ABO 

Hialaa,  Patar.  aaat  amoaaandor  from  Snaia,  313 

HajhJand*.  tka  clan*  tkara  oaW  10  acknowledge  cko 
koaaa  of  Hanorar.  636:  bat  ar*  rajacted,  6J7 ;  a  r*- 
boUum  aoanaa,  Utd:  tk*  royal  army  rooted,  639: 
tko  Highlander*  defeated  la  tarn,  %U4;  oeraruy  of 


gorwraaMnt.  641 ;  a  bill  broagki  Into  parliament  to 
dioarm  tka  llhiklandara,  643 ;  Ulaeraat  nreackara  aani 
among  tk«m.  and;  *migrttfcm  from  tie,  645 ;  n  r*. 


btlnoa  raited  among  the.  649 ;  tko  Highland* 

k4tnb«rgk,  650;  defeat  Cope  at  Preston  Pan*,  tktds 
aaaa*  clana  take  in*  aapeait*  aid*,  654,  tk*  r*b*h» 
•nter  Logland.  65J ;  retreat  in  good  order,  655;  do- 
le** llawWr  at  Falkirk,  656 ;  but  are  ovenkrowa  at 
1  ulloden,  658 ;  their  ndebty  to  1  harlaa  Fdward,  66t>t 
664 ;  atatut**  againat  mom,  6*6 ,  their  cooajuoo  im- 
proTed,  668,  669.  their  gallantry  at  Uuctec,  «•.', 
aaeieot  poetry  of  tk*  1 1  Mb  lander*  recovered,  673; 
aociety  for  propagauug  Chnatiaa  hnow)e«l«*  lu  th», 
67V  •  heroic  conduct  of  tk*  4*<2d  regiment  of  High 
lander*,  681.  6y0;  their  reception  at  Kdu» burgh,  dpa 

Holland,  lord,  put  to  death,  60S 

Holm  by  Hon**,  t  bark*  1.  imprisoned  therv.  6tW 

Holyrood  ilouae,  chapel  there  de*tro**d,  UB0,  oo««- 

..Pted  by  tko  Frvtick  prince*.  G80 

Home,  Al«i*nd«r.  ravage*  Laglaad,  319;  defeated, 
••W;  aacapaa  with  hi* men  from  I  lodd«ti.  fjj ,  oppo- 
a*a  tk*  regency  of  Um  queannlonagcr,  JS5n.  b*coio«* 
lord  warden  of  tk*  marak**,  »^5 ;  urge*  th*  recall  of 
John  of  Albany,  3S7  ;  circumvented  by  Hepburn, 
329 ;  committed  to  tne  custody  of  Hamilton,  earl  of 
Arran,  3J0;  tk*y  *lop*  tugvthrr,  *h*d,  jotu«^|  by 
Lennox,  iei**;  pardoned,  UU ,  beheaded  w ilk  km 
brother,  \il 

Home.  David,  avaagaa  the  doalk  of  kia  relatiree,  39t 

Home,  castle  of,  taken.  383 

Home,  *tr  Aleiander,  bit  mtaaion  to  logland,  547 

Home,  lord,  repulse*    Uoihweil,   55tf;    axuura* 
Kumiah  religion,  560 

Home,  Jokn.  prosacuied  for  writing  tk*  play  of  Dong* 
Int.  069 ;  giv*t  up  hit  ii\  mg,  %k%4\  eaconrage*  klao 
pkaraoa  to  publuh  <>Miti>.  o!3 

Horses,  tmall.  but  atmu, .  vJ.  bread  impror*d,  945 

Howard,  1  bou  *«.  earl  of  Carrey,  defeeu  4ki;r«w  lire- 
ton,  319,  toiuiuai. :«  at  tb«  battle  of  Hodden,  3K1 , 
invade*  Scoi;*i»d.  \\\  .  retreau.  3J5 

Howard,  Ihoinaa,  duki  >.(  Norfolk,  enters  into  a  ma- 
trimonial treaty  «i  h  M*ry  Stuart,  469,  hat  charao- 
ter.  480,  put  to  drt'h,  ii5 

llubbt,  tk*  l>au*.  tlatii,  l^> 

HukoiioU  of  rrano*.  ih«ir  intorrecuon.  584 

Hume,  air  James,  hi*  prudent  government  of  tk* 
eastern  march**,  5ti» 

Heme,  David  and  Patrick,  pat  to  death.  534 

Huogut,  tk*  Pict.  d*tr«u  the  KaglUh.  Ill 

Huntingdon,  earn)  of,  ailmd  to  th*  crown  of  beotlnnd, 
172 

Hum  ley,  that  family  procure  Jokn  Fork**  tn  be  •••• 
cuted  wrongfully ,  .iM ;  (ivorge,  earl  of.  acta  tr*a- 
cheroualy  to  ih*  1  raters,  30V .  mad*  earl  of  Murray , 
387,  **ot  arain*(  Jobu  Muderach.  -W9 
M  array,  4<J8 ,  Oefeawd  aad  taheu,  489 , 

Huntley,  aootker  of  tka  nam*,  attached  to  Mary,  457 ; 
plunder*  tk*  country,  477  .  indemnity  in  bit  ravour, 
47V,  revolt*  t^atn.  4V5.  treachery  01  Monoo  to,5fl 

Huntley,  earl  of,  set*  hre  to  the  castle  of  Murray,  and 
murder*  thr  owner,  5tf,  pardoned.  i*iW  ,  defeats 
Argy le,  5r»l .  the  l're«b>  tartan  minister*  ofipo«*  hm 

Brdon,  5tVt .  he  i*  abM>lvrd,  3t<» ,  crested  a  inaraaie* 
7;  r*cei«td  lato  th*  cburrh  of  logland,  576. 
taken  by  the  Coteuantvr*,  5V1 .  raw**  th*  royal 
standard.  597  .  but  ftu-t.  *iW,  compelled  to  damaad 
km  mroes,  600 ;  proacrtb»d  by  tk*  rekole,  thd, 

Irohnkill.  drerriptlon  of.  18 

ldl«»ee*  punished.  170 

Inchrolrn,  moii**t*ry  plonderod  aad  burnt,  £17 

lnchkuth.  given  ap  to  the  trench,  411 

I  nduifuft,  king  of  Votland,  125  ,  aiain,  asei. 

louertocbtr,  described.  14 

lotcn.ict,  scoilsnii  laid  under  a  aaaa).  165 

lutarrvgnum  iu  Scotlabd,  170 

Inverary.  batil*  of  184 

Inv*rk*ithmg,  Scot*  defeated  at.  6nr* 

Iavarnem,  tk*  cnetl*  taken  by  I  mce.  183 .  deatroyad 
by  Aleiander  tk*  Wltuder.  C4u,  daaaage  done  by 
aa  earthquake  at,  693,  another,  shock  that*,  695; 
wool  fair  st.  7tff 

Ireland,  colonised  by  Caul*.  15,  temperature  of  tko 
climate.  1.36;  Ita  ancteu  1  «■»-,  48,  aucuut  «•  .ahtt- 
ante  called  Scott,  At .  dex-r.'.H.i  by  Oixkiu*.  5v  .  mad 
by  V»:mut,  6t>.  th«  ln»h  u.tk*  i«ea.-e  •nb  in*  Ro- 
man*. BV.  lb*  lri«h  make  w#r  oa  th*  ******.  IIS; 
•v*  tot   p*oca»  114,    in*ad«d   by   o<t»ury. 


INDEX. 


■Mist  Malcolm,  MS;  fovjte  over  Edward  BoJJol 
Bruce,  188 ;  ravaged  by  William  Dooglas,  299 ;  rebel- 
lion and  massacre  id,  AM ;  union  vita  England  and 
„  Inland,  681 

Iala,  om  of  lha  Western  Islands,  described  18 
Islands,  round  Scot  laud,  described,  15,26;  Westers 


conquered  by  th«  Scots,  64 ;  dispute  settled  with  Den 
mark  respecting  them,  290 ;  visited  by  James  V.,  390 

James  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  in  going  to  France  when 
a  prince,  detained  as  a  prisoner  by  Henry  1  V.f  ess  • 
accompanies  Henry  V.,  £36 ;  restored,  237 :  crowned, 
238;  creates  disconteut  by  taxation,  i*W;  punishes 
Alurdo,  duke  of  Albany,  and  his  family,  239;  re- 
duces all  Scotland.  UU;  suppresses  robbers,  240; 
his  justice,  242 ;  reforms  the  church,  244 ;  gives  his 
daughter  to  Lewis,  of  France.  248;  a  war  with  Eng- 
land, thd;  the  people  seditious,  290;  the  king  mux. 
dered,  251 
James  II.,  succeeds  his  Cither,  252;  taken  from  the 
chancellor  Crichton.  by  his  mother,  254 ;  disturbed 
state  of  the  nation,  255 ;  James  places  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  chancellor,  257 ;  Douglas  murdered, 
900;  commotions,  262 ;  the  tngliah  range  Scotland. 
263 ,  defeated,  267 ;  peace,  268;  contest  with  Doug- 
las, 273 ;  James  lays  siege  to  the  castle  of  Roxburgh. 
_  277  ;  slain,  278  ^  ' 

James  III.,  succeeds  his  father  at  the  age  of  seven, 
278 ;  his  mother  assumes  the  reg eocy ,  281 ;  opposed. 
286 ;  the  business  compromised,  Hid;  James  marries 
Margaret,  daughter  ofthe  king  of  Denmark,  202 ;  an 
alliance  with  England,  207 ;  the  contract  annulled, 
301;  a  confederacy  of  the  nobles,  304;  James  slain 
in  battle,  305 
James  IV.,  succeeds  his  father.  306;  gain*  a  naval 
victory,  307 ;  enacts  good  laws,  309 ;  Perkin  War  beck 
sheltered  in  Scotland.  310;  James  giro*  him  Cathe- 
rine Gordon  tor  a  wife,  312;  war  with  England, 
tktd;  Perkin  dismissed,  and  peace  restored,  314 
James  marries  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII..  315 

??Ar*I*f1fIC6*0f-,U,5  mm*»  S1«J  *****  of  hostilities! 
319 ;  battle  of  Hodden,  and  James  slsln,  323     ^^ 

James  V.,  succeeds,  under  the  guardianship  of  bis 
mother,  325 ;  she  merries  Archibald  Douglas,  and 
loaea  the  regency,  326 ;  John,  duke  of  Albany,  ap- 
pointed, 328;  he  goes  to  France,  332;  combustions 
ensue,  1*4;  the  regent  returns,  333 :  raises  an  army. 
334 ;  the  troops  refuse  to  cross  the  borders,  337 :  he 
goes  sgaio  to  France,  33B;  James  takes  the  govern- 
ment, , **«,•  civil  broils.  340;  war  with  England, 
348;  the  king  makes  a  voyage  round  his  domioiona, 
350 ;  severity  against  the  reformers,  tbU ;  James  roes 
to  trance,  352;  merries  the  princess  Magdalen,  hid- 
her  death,  353;  the  king  teies  for  his  second  wif* 
nwyof  Guise,  354 ;  the  Scots  defeated  by  the  Eng- 

,  lish,  356 ;  James  dies  of  grief.  357 

James  VI  ..inaugurated,  462;  queen  Elisabeth  desires 
to  have  him  sent  to  England,  509 ;  her  overtures  re- 
jected, •4W;  bu  education  522;  assumes  the  govern* 
ment,  523:  his  strange  treatment  « f  the  queen  his 
mother.  986 ;  calls  a  parliament,  tJtV ;  his  favour  to 
J-*nnox,  527;  rofasaa  to  screen  Morton.  528;  that 
nobleman  put  to  death,  529;  conspiracy  against 
James.  530;  gueea  Elisabeth  reproach**  him,  533- 
j.-?1?1*?  re»,,T»  '**':  another  conspiracy,  534 ;  the 
exiled  lords  recalled,  536 ;  James  endeavours  to  save 
his  mother,  542 :  brutal  behsvionr  of  the  clergy,  545 . 

iJonmark,  and  marries  princess  Anne,  554.  concents 
to  the  establishment  of  Presbytenaoiin,  5557under 
bondage  to  a  party  557 :  breaks  the  »«Ve.  558™  d" 
mands  notice  of  Elisabeth,  559:  a  prince  born. 
~med  Henry,  86}l  ministers  of  Kdinbnrsb  stir  ud 
J, rebellion,  564 ;  the  city  deprived  of  iu  prm'sce*. 
065;  pardoned,  »*W;  a  princess  born,  5G7  ,  J-rtits 
•Reused  of  writing  to  the  pope,  568;  the  Gown* 
Mmudraey,  iM;  death  of  Kiisab^th.  571;  Jamrs 
QBCtaimed  kins  of  Great  Untain,  572;  rtvvf»«d  m 
Westminster  Abbey,  ***** ;  a  conspiracy  in  favour 
or  Arabella  Stuart,  573 ;  gunpowder  trr  amju.  574 

V£2a?  f,A,5mbL"h*i  m  Sc?,Ian««.  377  ;  prine* 
Henry  dies,  ihd ;  the  princess  HiuUth  married  to 
theelecmr  palatiti-.  »**•*,  June*  turn*  scotUr>d,  578  ■ 
qneen  Anne  Hits,  580;  a  man-up*  oegoristed  he. 
tween  prince  Charles  snd  IKorntu  Marta.  3K! 
v.-  thtWdwL0,a  **•  V°*  dl**  •*  » beobaldt.  !hd  ' 
^?T  vA"  ,lb*  •ec?nd.*>n  of  *  h%r,«  !•*  his  birth, 
614 ;  while  in  exile  hechaogse  hi*  relipioo.  «W ,  « lu' 
eeraot  loyalty  of  the  pemde  at  h  s  accession,  615; 

RL^  ?*/«"•!**•  *n.d  •*ecut*d.  616;  parhamcrtat 


Jodhsnoh  ensues  safe***  nn*l  ^^^^sx^t^j   g.    ^ 


535.  «jLn  *ar* 
tfa»u^ao. 


edinbnrgh   617  ;   MmirfgV ~&T.«.^rM*£ 
lands  In  Urbay,  619 ;  James  abdicates 


of  Orantre 
the  throne. 


*7  -i.il      '*  V*%L  ■'■"^  aouicatee 
theWlMtt'"  withdraws  to  France,  620,   dies 

'  -SiM  SttVS  «?  Shafts  «t 

mm*»  •«  reemherks  alaMat  tmrnediately .  640 


by  tSa  Eoclssb,  -  _  _ 

bjtanu  itrdfy  their  lewm.  51J 
Jeft-ries,  jadge,  hie  cruetae*,  447,  <4C 
Jcenits  open  a  erbooj  at  kdttasjrT&ueVIt 
Joan,  daughter  of  the  earl  e/  Taw 

Jamen  1.,  237 
John,  king  of  r.ngbnd.i  _ 

aa*d  to  be  poisnoed,  165 
John,  ktag  of  Franco,  take*  nammi  g*  f  ^ww    -  , 
John,  brother  of  James  1 1 L  put  n>  ^J-a  ~Z^~ 
John,  king  of  Portugal,  has  tyros.*;,  mm, 
John   of  Gsunt  enters   ><r«  aa*i,  C17     -racreK*  m 

soldiers  from  outrages.  U*d,  retires,  ?j» 
John,  daks  of  Albenv.rhflorsi  ruvansc^  yekv  "> 

he  arms,  328.  sands  amass***  wo  a»  Ij.*. 

lakes  Hamilton  eostle,  3J0,  gnos  %»  I  -wa 

carries  hostage*  with  ham,   33C.  re«ir*»  «i-    • 

absence  of  five  year*.  333 . 

goes  to  France  again,  sJed, 

Johnson,  Dr.,  h.sjndgmeot  u*  * 
Johnston,  Aleianu«r,  slam,  cjo 
Johnston,  Robert,  a  robb»-,  *«te,  »« 
Johoatoo,  the  l-uglish  ra%«4*  the  »«*m*«  of  one  *w 
Johnston,  proToet  of  Dutnf 
Johnston,  the  laird  of, 

forces,  559 
Johnston,  sir  Patrick,  lord 

attacked  by  the  mob,  631 
Johoatoo,  sir  James,  hi*  eles. 
Johnston,  riot  st  Minburgh 
,  tionofooe.695 
Jones,  Pool,  hts  rarages.  oW 
Joeine,  king  of  ^codand.  69 
Jubilee,  oneis  of  the,  0k*  ;  royal,  *m 
Jura,  isle  of.  describe*,  18 

Jury,  trial  by,  introduced  into  Sreafesnt.  sxem  axe  •  ^ 
Javerns,  the  old  nam*  of  Ireamad,  4B     " 

Keith,  Robert,  killed,  too 

hetth,  M  tlliam,  made  pnsooer  by  the  Fowtsti  +a 

Keith,  his  history  of  the  cburch  if        r*^"m     * 

heith,  Agnes,  marries  U 

Kelso,  monastory  of,  onasd,  3 

Kei.mure.  lord,  executed  far 

rebellion,  641 
Kennedy,  Henry,  slain.  I7f 
Kennedy,  «i'ben.  imprisoned.  flSJf 
^••eedy,  I  loch,  hi*  g*''antry,  OS 
Kennedy.   Jam**,   err b bishop   of 

nounce*sp(niuAlre:<*»  re  a*nti>*<  (  n»«^- 

lT.loob*curitr,<tt5.  KlutritKef*  «^r    ■  •" ,  T. 

273;  entertain*  Henry  V|.  of  l«.ei«n«   *:*    j- 

death  and  character,  2hV ;  bmild*  the  W.^t  * 
the  ocean,  ftO  * 

K«M^y»Oflbert,earl  of  Ca*sftm,li* 

Hamilton,  341 .  hl%  hooooratlT 

on  an  eniboMv  to  France,  393 ;  u 
Kennedy,  Hugh,  a<«a*einatod,  34t 
Kenneth,  eon  of  Feredeth.  tl*,n,  115 
Kenneth  I.,  king  of  Hcotlnnd.  It* 
Af*»«th  *  1 .,  makes  war  on  t>*  Ptrfi*.  ltd    tea 

s**^.  ninsa  gTfnt  vicfary,  117  ,  fej*  cl 
Kenneth  III.,  reforms  the  **b»ic  »>*«. 

the  Dues,  132.  hts  degenerery.  |  J4. 
Kenneth,  natuful  brother  of  JlaiceMan. 

tine,  137  —m*»im. 

Kent,  death  of  the  duke  of,  895 

dered,  31b  ^^  *    "•  **•  •  ■■p 

KS'.  ABdr«5.  «C  Femihurat.  imrsMisxaf  twi  om**^ 
»» :  bto  feud  with  the  enri  cf  "SSriSTT^ 
•*i-*;  flght  between  the  duka  of  .V^*  "    *" 
Andrew  Ker,  3J3 

Ker,  I  homas,  ravagf*  Foghmd. 
Ul.su,  4>;;  quarrel  betweoa 
rorster,  515 :  .lie*  in  ortson.  i*W    ~ 

Ker.  Jk  a.ier,  defends  Jer.burgh,  313 

Ker,  Gconre,  arrested,  555.  accuse* 
rtnere  of  trmsoa.  556 .  eecane,  *JW 

Ki  hcrankv,  nettle  of.  otl 

Kt  marnork,  siege  of,  t» 

Kilmarnock,  lord,  beheaded,  639 

M  patnek.  Roger,  assist*  I  mc*.  182 

ft. it*)  in,  lord,  thrown  into  prtsun.  €t% 

Kiloinnina;,  mil  of  the  abbev  tow*r  ai.CeV 

Kinfanna,  laird  of.  made  proeest  of  Pom   XJ 

kSflka|k2fc  Macdonald.'lejrd  Z  *3a»reU 

WwnrdT  660.  hie  noble  reeohiboo.  ami 
KiBnat*llua  king  of  the  Soots,  KJ^ 


■.     • 


•<■» 


Kn^dyi^ilUan.hie 


of. 


aaands  the  fleet, 463 ;  goronio tkaTtWJsVlliBB. 


INDBI, 


Klrhawy,  ehr  J—,  Xwyii  by  Mi  whfo,  5*8; 

nanhr  treated,  519 
hirkwdl,  id  Orkney,  described.  84;  destroyed.  396 
Klos(  John,  reproves  tke  vicea  of  the  ago,  378;  hv 
samas  tke  multitude  at  Pertk.  300;  preaches  at  la* 
iBsogoratioa  of  Jam  VI.,  408;  protssw  against  ikt 
*^]i*uoo  of  tke  church,  517;  hk  death  end  ohm- 
ler,***** 

Iambert,  trakMkop  of  8c  Andrews,  usnton  Jams* 

Uoaf  let,  184 
Leaibert,  genera),  enters  Scotland:,  608;  defoata  !•• 

royalist*  at  loTcrfceitbing.  006 

'  oftWaaepherdaof. 


«3 

Lament,  Dr.,  prsecbaa  before  Um  promt  king,  708 
Lancaster,  John  duke  of,  goca  oo  an  embassy  to  soot- 
land,  816 ;  saves  Edinburgh  from  plunder,  817 
Ltnirdale,  air  Marmadukc,  defeated,  608 
Ltng»id*,  battlo  of,  466 
Laocuagce.  on  the  analogy  of,  4, 6, 83 
Urns  battle  of,  168 
Latin,  oo  the  construction  of  the,  40 
Land,  arehbtsbop,  hold*  a  conference  with  the  Seottlsk 
prelate*.  iOi .  completes  a  liturgy  for  that  church,  *•* 
Lauderdale,  description  of,  • ;  ceded  to  England,  sis 
Lauderdale,  lord,  nta  influence,  tee  ;  baa  the  note  ad- 
ministration of  Scotland,  ftio ;  eroatad  a  duke,  ikU ; 
confederacy  against,  md 
Legate,  a  frlse,  m 

Leicester,  earl  of.  bia  unfeeling  letter  to  king  James,  544 
Letth,  taken  and  borned  by  the  English,  as» ;  occupied 
and  fortified  by  the  French,  404 ;  the  nobloa  order  all 
the  »cota  to  quit  tho  place.  *M  \  fight  between  the 
French  and  Lngliih,  4il ;  the  siege  pnahed  vigor- 
onaly,  411;  the  town  surrendered,  4»4 ;  in  possession 
of  the  king'*  troop*,  MP ;  attempt  to  dielodge  them, 
•to ;  fortified  by  the  covenanter*,  an ;  occ opted  by 
the  laird  of  Mackintosh,  4M;  the  Pretender  aeiaaa 
the  merchandise  at,  t»l 
Uonot,  deecription  of  the  district  of,  »* 
Uiaox,  Malcolm,  earl  of,  adheres  to  Bruce,  leg 
l«TiCoi,  the  earldom  ceded  to  Montcith,  1*7 
Lennox,  Duncan  earl  of,  imprisoned,  *» 
Lennoi,  Matthew  atunrt.  earl  of,  hi*  popularity.  Sty ; 
I4  (jdox,  J  hn  Stuart  earl  of,  iotne  the  rebel*,  an) : 
submits  to  the  regent.  Md :  'dtesntiafled,  M» :  killed 
in  n  content  with  the  Hamiltons,  941:  his  death 
avenged  by  a  servant,  94t 
Lennox,  Matthew,  earl  of.  returns  from  France,  Ml ; 
•••etnpc  of  cardinal  Beaton  against,  Mi:  his  supe- 
riorly In  arms,  3S1 :  levies  a  force,  Hid ;  the  king  of 
I  rtoca  take*  part  with  his  adversaries,  ass :  goes  to 
Fntrlaad,  .47  :  marries  teW;  retnrna  to  Scotland,  a*i : 
taken  on  arme  agaioat  Douglas,  ihd ;  restored  to  his 
hnnoora  and  estates,  ♦*> :  acensea  Bothwell  of  the 
k>ng'e  anurder,  ««a :  appointed  one  of  the  governor* 
of  Jesses  VI.,  est 
Lennox,  Came  Stewart,  created  earl  and  duke  of.  3M ; 
•hjuree  popery,  HI :  the  attempt*  of  queen  Elisabeth 
to  undermine,  in):  rupture  between  km  and  Arraa, 
vto  :  Lennot  go**  to  France  and  dies  there,  Ml 
\*  •  t.  a  political  institution,  4*0 
L-.).#,  Norman,  hnrassse  the  English,  ate :  quarrels 
w  ah  cardinal  Beaton,  97a :  murders  him  In  his  cas- 
tle, m 
l^»iie,  Oeorga,  rather  of  Norman,  called  to  eccooet, 
r-*  •  ffoos  00  an  embassy  to  France,  and  dies  thorn, 

*.J,  JB4 

1m*  *e,  John,  refuses  to  participant  in  tke  mnrder  of 

M  .rrny.  atr  -  his  loyalty,  4» 
\*>*  ie.  John,  btakop  of  Ro*s.  his  attachment  to  qaeen 
Mary,  est:  her  agent  In  hnglead,  *a»:  unprieoncd, 
but  reieansd.  an :  hie  death  and  character,  sot 

Ijmiie,  David,  chosen  general  of  the  covenanters,  let : 
mvrio  earl  of  I>eveo.  e»4 :  besieges  York,  MT  *  defeat* 
M<K>trose,  ms:  the  king  pnu  himself  under  his 
protection,  tktd:  Leslie  sella  the  king,  and  retnrna 
home,  aao :  his  iodic  ions  plan  of  defending  Scotland 
rmdered  abortive,  sot :  beada  the  royal  army,  and 
rotcru  Kosrland,  Md :  defeated  at  Worcester,  e*7 

Lrfeveo.  tke  river  and  the  loch,  M 

Lewis,  deecription  of  the  aUe  of,  st :  ferocity  of  tke 
lobnbitanta,  *7i 

Lrwu  XI.  of  Franca  marries  Margaret  of  looUand. 
.,«•  .  stlra  np  a  war  between  England  and  tootlaad, 
-  "  ■  Inya  tke  foundation  of  tyranny,  aaa 

I  :  \  «rrd.  or  Lloyd,  animadversion*  on,  t,  at 

It/Mi^eJo  described,  9:  the  inhabitants  rwiml 
ratageo,  ass 

1  n  «irin«  whonee  tke  name,  • 

1.   Sarn  defeated  and  taken  by  tke  8oo4a,<U 
,-rs  Robert  her,  318 

I      .l*ar.  James,  kflls  John  Coma.  181 

J  1  Many,  Aleiaader,  alain,  800 

I  iiwi«ay,  John,  assists  Douglas,  883 

IjmImt.  Jamas,  taken  prisoner, 
i  rnwford,  887 

I  uMeayn-j fond  between  tkem  and  the  Offrrtes,  888 

J  1  t^tony,  Patrick,  ckallenges  BotkwalL498:  one  of  tke 
anlMira  eeot  10  queen  rJinabeth,  469 :  fe> 
*th*k,  310 ;  threatens  the  king ,  589 


ftaia»y,D«Tsafn 
834 

Tinlhsamw,  Ha  aitnation.lO 

.  venedat,376 
Uolukgow,  earl  of, 

«ll 

Linton,  tke  Englisk  rontad  at,  889 
Uala,  Alan,  govamor  of  Bute,  804: 
Liamoro  tale,  18 
Uvingstoo,  Alexander, 

ofJnmaa  II..C- 

chaBcellor.  853 


m  tke 
bat 

circumTeoted,  857 
tkey  destroy   Douglaa, 
tke  Juvtngatdna 


bakaadad,639 


roaign  their  pineal,  868:  tke  Uvtngstdne  paraeeox.  * 
,  ad.  864 

Loehnber  described,  14 
Lechiodores,  siege  of  tke  cuatle  of,  807 
Lochly  described.  14 
Lochs,  description  of  tke  several,  10 
Loch  Leven,  quean  Mary  conuned  tkara,  484 

her  escape.  465 
Loch  Lomond  castle  reduced,  839 
Lochmabon  caatle  taken,  and  tke  1 

558 
Lock,  John,  rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  excoauDuaicniaa 

the  nrchhtshop,  294 
Logan,  Welter,  put  to  death,  184 
Loncarty,  buttle  of,  133 
Lorn,  deecription  of,  18 
I>orn,  Allan  of,  8H7 
Lorn,  lord,  esutenead  to  bo  bebeadod,  bat  pardoned, 

607  :  created  earl  of  Argyle,  i*W 
Lothian,  whence  the  name,  9 :  described],  10 

8U8 :  desolated.  813:  inundated,  814 
Lothua,  king  of  the  Pfets,  108 
Loudon,  earl  of,  defeated,  656 
Lovat,  Simon  lord,  his  treorhory,  858 
Luctacus  kiog  of  ScotUud.  76 
Lundln,  John,  has  a  foresign  of  the 

lev,  445 

Lutherane  pel  sec o ted,  348,  350.  354 
Luthlac.  eon  of  Macbeth,  alain,  149 
Lutnen.  battle  of.  5H6 
Lyon,  John,  lord  of  Glammia,  draws  np  uTtkhni  0/ 

public  complnrat,  309 
Lyona,  John,  murdered  at  Dundee,  884 

M 

Macalpin  laws,  code  of.  118 

Macbeth  destroys  the  Danaa,  148;  murders  Dunoon, 

and  usurps  the  throne,  146 ;  his  tyranny,  147 »  de- 
feated, and  flies,  148 
Macbeth.  Malcolm,  rebels  against  David.  155;  par- 

dooed.  158 
Macdonald,  a  robber,  his  cruelty  punished,  948 
Macdonald  clan  joins  lord  Dundee, 681 ;  mssiserad  at 

ttlenco.  688 
Macdonald.  sir  Donald,  committed  to  tke  castle  of 

Edinburgh,  636 
Macdooaldf.  th*  clan  dWtded.  658 
Macdonald.  rlora,  ***«»  (h*riea  Fdward  Stuart  n» 

sacap*.  660 .  taken  up  and  sent  to  London,  883 ;  dis- 
charged. t»td 
Mar  do  ff,  thane  of  Fife,  escapee  from  Mar  beta,  147; 

joins   Malcolm.  $M :  suppr » — s  a  rebe'ltoo,  151; 

made  earl  of  I  ife,  157;  murd«r«d,  174 
Macatll  of  Callowar  put  to  death,  146 
Margregor,  hutorr  of  Rob  Nov,  641 
Mark ■?.  general,  trains  tke  battle  of  Kinicrs«»v.6fl 
Machintoeh,  lame*,  mnrttered  by  Ciordou,  481, 

clsn  forsake*  Huntley.  48R 
Mackintosh,  laird  of.  Joins  the  earl  of  Mar. 
Maclean  murdered  bv  ItaielsA.  871 
Maclean,  sir  lohn.  apprehended  in  Fmr'and.  889 
Macleod  of  Assyu  betrays  MosMrose.  6^1 ,  purdnmed, 

6ns 
Macleod,  laird  of,  declares  for  tho  h»»*.  658  _ 

Macleod.  Dr  .  wonoded  at  the  be't'e  of  t'nlloden.  88A 
Macleod.    Malcolm,   conductt  I  harle*    rd«*rd     tn 

safety,  6fVC .  msds  prisooor,  and  sent  to   limdaaj, 

663;  discharged.  664 
Macpender.  earl  of  Mearn,  murders  Duncan  II.,  188 
Macphersona,  elan  of.  their  bravery.  635 
Macpherson,  Jsmes.  publishes  Ovi«n.  673 
Marronalds  destrov  the  Fraeara,  370 
Magdalen  of  Franco  married  to  Jamoa  V., 

death,  AM 
Magnus.  St..  tntroduoaa  Chrteriauity  tnaatko 

tf .  his  drtnklnc  bowl,  t**d 
Magaus,  king  of  Norwor.  seises  tke 

15.1 .  mukes  peace  with  the  bcota,  188 

Bsinland  of  the  Orradea.  85 
ainua  king  of  the  Kcota.  67 
Maltland.  William,  design  nf  the 
upon 
418; 

queen,  ~~ .  ».-  ..^^.^^.,,  ,.-,  r~ . 

tried.  484 ;  imprisoned,  but  Hberatad.  ♦»,.., 
Malcolm  I.  kina:  of  Scotland,  185;  mardered.  oWf 
II.  euooeeds  Grimua,  139 ;  gnina  a  victory  aww  tho 
140:  concludes   a  anaoa,  141 ;  dir 


bisbon  afAmiena 


s  his  life.  411;  goes  on  an  embensy  to  K*«le»d, 
;  attached  to  Murray.  483 ;  taken  the  part  of  tke 
mi,  46J.  hi*  traackery,  470;  perldv,  4TU  488* 


1^148;-!  II 


INDEX, 


«..  14«>  mcepai  from  Macbeth,  146; 
a,  and  defeats  him,  148;  •kin.  158;-1V.,  sue- 
hm  grandfather  David,  158;  token  an  oath  of 

tally  to  the  Una  of  England,  tkH:  goes  to  Franca. 

169;  gives  up  bit  English  petrimooy,  atse*;  refuses 

to  many.  100;  bia  death,  161 

Balcolm,  the  eon  of  Doff,  murdered,  134 
aldoa,  where  situated.  11 
Malduinue,  king  of  Scotland.  110 
•Mas,  isle  of,  its  ancient  nana,  17 ;  efcnatiea,  66 
Manchester,  Charles  Edward  Stuart  enters,  698 
Mar,  ttruatwn  of,  IS  . 

Mar,  Duncan,  aarl  of,  regent  to  the  minority  of 

David,  11.,  196;  dhpoiaaiaad,  «0    ,  , 
Mar,  Joan,  aarl  of.  governor  of  Edinburgh 


44$ ;  refuses  to  deliver  up  the  tnlant  prince  to  qaoea 

Mary,  449 ;  eveide  an  attempt  laid  tor  his  life,  498; 

prince  Hoory  committed  to  lot  eara  of,  661 ;  hie 

death,  650 
Mar,  aarl  of,  appaan  in  erme  far  the  Pretender,  637 ; 

defeated,  6*9 ;   quits  tho  kingdom,  640:  tho  tola 

raatorad,  704 :  death  of  Thomas  aarl  of,  706 
Marc^lltaus,  hto  account  of  tlia  ttritoae,  61     _    . 
Much,  district  daaeribod,  9 ;  invaded  by  tho  EogUah, 

076 
Maerh,  Patrick  Dunbar,  made  aarl  of,  140 
Marehmoat,  aarl  of,  introduces  a  bill  far  6xiag  tho 

succession,  686 
Margarat,  wifcof  Maloola  111.,  bar  excellent  cha- 

ractar,  161 
Margarat,  wineaai  of  Norway,  bar  daath  tht  ocoa- 

dou  of  a  civil  war,  171  ^   . 

Margarat,  dochces  of  burgundy,  raiaaa  Parian  War- 

bock,  310 


Modal,  a 

Matroaa  Abbay, 


Mclvil,  Andrew,  a  ■him  1  ecu*  to  uW  tower,* 
Mcrvil,oir  Andrew,  hie  laat  loll m  ■  w4m  aWi  % 
MeiviT,  air  Robert,  ondaoisaro  to  mm  eke  a*. 


Mol 


Marr,643 
TiAa, 


Marrflia,  lord, 

.  hia  daath  6faf 
Marchau  MuBeruxe.e 
Merlin,  an  iaxpojanr,  HM 
Metcllaaue,  knag  of  irothuH.  73 
Methyo,  or  ~ 

Middlctoa,  f.  ^.  __ 
Mille,  Walter,  borat  tor  boreay. 
Minister*,  baaiabad  far  eadittwa 
open,  666; 


Mitcholl,  a 


Margarat,  queen  of  Henry  VI.,  of  England,  heroism  of, 
879 ;  defeated  at  Hexham.  080 :  goes  u>  Franco.  661 

Margaret,  of  Denmark,  win  of  James  111.,  606;  bar 
daath  and  character,  303 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  Vll.,  married  to 
James  IV.,  316:  appointed  regent,  385;  marries 
Archibald  Do^UrSrj;  abe  and  her  husband  go 

MeriaehaLeerlef,  hit  activity  in  tho  rcbcUtoaof, 
*  1716,640  _ 

Mariboroogh,  duke  of,  hit  mrin  635 

Marstoo  Moor,  battle  of,  697 ;  _ 

Martiguea,  count,  commander  of  the  Franca  farces  m 
^Scotland,  410.  413  ..... 

Mary,  queen  dowager  of  James  II.,  claims  the  re- 
ffcocy,  681 :  opposed.  062;  a  compromise,  066 

Mary,  of  Guise,  mamad  to  James  V.  354 ;  goes  to 
France,  367 ;   subverts  the  regent  Hamilton,  969 ; 

_  deprived,  406 ;  her  death,  416 

Mary  Stuart,  eeceeede  her  father  Jesses,  357;  oar- 
•inal  Beaton  aesumes  the  guardianship.  358 ;  mar- 
riage  proposed  between  her  and  rldwerd  VI.,  but 
rejected.  369  LMm7  goes  to  France,  and  espouaas 
the  dauphin  Francis,  363 ;  the  matrimonial  crown 
tent  over,  397;  Francia  eueceed*  to  the  throne. 


403;  dies,  415 ;  the  queen  returns  to  Scotland, 417; 
her  religion  gives  offence,  418 ;  application  10  Eli 
both  to  acknowledge  her  right  to  the  crown  of 
England,  419 ;  refused,  400;  neeotiousm 
eoort,  488:  extravagance  of  the.  queen, 
interview  between   Elisabeth  and  Mary 


acknowledge  _  _  _     „ 

itiousneee  of  the 
403;  an 

but  foils.  406";  SisrycsTUs  parllameatTiSO;  rise  of 
David  Kiaaio.  431 ;  marriage  of  Mary  sod  Henry 
Stuart,  433;  the  ascendancy  of  Riesio  provokes 
jealousy,  436;  he  is  aaoaannatad,  438;  the  queen 
delivered  of  a  son,  440 ,  BothwoU  becomes  a  fa- 
vourite, 441;  Henry  murdered,  444;  BothwoU 
divorced  from  hh>  wife,  460;  he  setxes  the  queen, 


end  compels  her  to  marry  Urn.*****:  bar  uofegy, 
468;  a  confederacy  of  the  nobles.  456;  Bothwefi, 
ties,  459 ;  the  queen  conducted  a  prteoner  to  Edin- 
burgh, 460 ;  aha  laaigat  the  aovereignty  to  bar  eon, 
461 ;  eonancd  in  LochWven  castle.  464;  escapee. 
465-  her  adheraata  defeased,  467;  she  fhec  to 
England, •Me';  commended  to  reeaala  la  the  cue- 
tody  of  Scroop,  480 :  a  schema  for  marrying  her  to 
Howard  duke  of  Norfolk.  Me*;  bo  io  cent 


Thi 


to  prison 
UU:,   tht 


,  464 ;  Mary  laid  under  a  closer  restraint. 


thelaihoUoa.637 
*4;  eotidi 


il,»M; 


,, .  Mary  aocueed  of  being  privv  to 
acted  to  lotheriagey  end  tried.  536; 

of  parliament 


declared  guilty.  641 ;   both  houses  of  . 
petitioB  against  her.  548}  aha  hi  executed,  647 ;  re- 
view of  her  cam,  549 
tary,  daughter  of  James  II..  p>aoed  an 


Mnry 
thn 

m 

atrii 


MaamV.Ji 

MatrioMo 
Maud,  wil 


anga 

with  barb 
death.  684 


W'dJmm 


priaoe  of  Oraage, 


of, 


ial  esuwa.  ortgm  of  the,  367 
sod.  wife  of  David  1 .,  her 


Mand,  daughtor  of  Henry  II., 

155;  00  hit  death 


P»» 


of! 


character,  155 

G«ZnYvy 
at  by  uVephea 


Mitchelaon,  a 
Modred,  prtaee  of 
.elaJu,  Kj6 

MoJbt,  Peter,  executed 
MogaMaa.  kiaw  ofSc 
Manmwath.  duke  of, 
executed,  617 


royal 


•JjF*  by  the 
Monro, 


*-*•,•«&.' 


Montoagto.  lord, 

MeaiigomirjTJV 

Seotland,  370. 


I    J  DBatslNnam^JjMaTa 

■  ■  ip  a    w^pvwe^up  \Jf 6uBaTerg^p>wJ k   SeVv^   h   aauuua*uPBi-*w^*^a<    mi 

ml,  saW;  doJeeteaVat  Peilaahaa^.am>. 
ceeainjBSMm  ireea  vaanea  11.,  emm  ,  aa 


the . 

defeated  and  put  to 
MonUuc,  htobop  of  ~ 
411      '•"~" 

MoatiMt,  the  Kegnah  gweeral  bltaa^tam 
Moatgoaiery,  his  gwameauty  to  ilruea,  Ml 
Moatgwmery.  Jeaa.  reduces  the  cnenm  a 

»>frn4  039 

Moov^Wjeha.  killed  at 
Moaymnak,  bettk  of,  151 


icua.  king  of  Scotland,  lit 

a,  James,  Doug  to*,  earl  oCeajeaf 

aina  of  Rlaeao,  438:  plea  to  denaraw.  446. 

of  Henry  Stuart  ehaiaud   upuuu  405, 


eaafuderutos  agatoet  Mary.  466.  aauaaam a  eweaj 
fbjve  oftor  tWdeexh  a/Marruy.466.  emeeaes  ■» 


of  hie 


».  6w>. 


torr,  lee/Tcaeeea  »g int.  Aid .  hto  t 
reduces  Edinburgh  eaatte.  and  pnea 
and  his  brother  to  death  eeattrary  in 
aiatvrannv.6S0:  aw  mil   m  eeeaa   1 


tyranny,  680, .._  _  

mUton,  681 ;  deprived  of  b»  aaaau,  i 
his  asat  at  Dalkeaih.  6ff4 ,  fluian  law 


king,  aloi;  euepectoi  of  m _ 

585;    anpereeded   by  tho  debe   efT 
arcueed  of  batof  cueioarned   m    Ike 
Darnley ,  586 ;    FJmaaeth 
689;  hotoeaeMtad.53U 

Mouhray,  Pailm,  dafhaas  tl 

Moubray,  Joha,  ohtatae  made  in 

Mountaguo,  Dr..  preeeiand  ear 

Sack,  iale  of.  mioaue  to  the.  19 
oderack,  or  Mudrer,  a  rvLVr. 
Mair.  Ikomae,  traasporied  for 
MullofOaltoway.  a* 
Mull,  isle  of.  18 
Murde.  aad  htoaaae^Mt  1 
Murdo,  Aedrew.  of  Tut' . 

over  the  Fjsih  to  the  FjmjIuJi.  Iwp ,  jaaa  Oj 
Murde.  Andrew,  made  rennet  far  tujrui 

dvftotod.  teW ,  ravagee  1  uk-toad.  mal 
Murray,  a  fruitful  country.  II 
Murray.    iam*«  Stuart   ct*»t#4    eaH 

Alexander  Home  put  to  dtath.  131 . 


INDEX. 

njPBjejOje'  OlaN  ■engOjOOa,  910  {  C 

of  Um  nfciam.  409;    sttem 
ES;  shargH  with  themerdcrof 
ma   apparent  reconciliation,  456 ;    goes  to  Ftfneii 
498);  made  governor  of  tke  yoaag  km*,  end  m- 
tvii  bom*.  401;  mww  tke  latency,  403;  calls  a 

404j_defrets  tko  aneeo's 
lament 
Englisk 


Barmy,'  of  Pertk,  Us  son  kflM,  400 
■mr,  William,  offers  to  flg ki  Botkwell.  458 ;  tstss 
Port  witk  Iks  qoeen,  404 
Morrsy,  John,  secretary  to  Um  Pretender  taksa,  058 
Mmmr^mui  of.  defends  Us  hows,  end  slsia  by  Hunt- 


Massstbargk,  tko 


N 


of  Mary  rooted  at,  458 


Bairn,  taken  by  tbs  Danes,  190 

Ksira.  lord,  edviess  Charles  Edward  to 

I^wdoOt  055 
W  •im,  Catherine,  poisons  her  bejeband,  #74 ; 

her  escape,  075 

N  spier,  lord,  ronspltss  against  Argyll,  504 

Nseeby.bsttletfTSw 

N  atealocas,  bioff  of  Scotland.  M 

Never*,  origin  of  tbs  name,  15 

Newcastle,  fopsirsd  by  Robert  tbs  Norman,  ISO j  lbs 

tomdsuus  ofDavid  I..  150;   taboo  by    tbs  Goto. 

•aoton,5iB;  beti^  of  the  people  to  them,  000 
NewkaToo,  foandetioo  of  s  harbour  at,  689 
ti  taetabodo,  lbs  Daass  dsatroysd  by  a  decoction  of, 

145 

Kithedale.  William  Doogtes,  sari  of,  slsia  at  Dap> 

ate.  ttO :  sseaps  of  tbs  sari  of.  041 
Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  daks  of,  bis  ravages  bi 

Mcotteod,  590 ;  bsbsadsd,  515 
K  or  hem,  borned,  9t3 ;  ooollct  botwosn  tbs  Scots  and 
^  FjivHsk  at.  514     _    m     , 
N  ormaae,  coooner  EoglaDd«  49 
North,  lord,  Interferes  witk  tko  election  of  tko  Scots 

poors,  orr 

**  ortkaasptoa,  ponce  ssttlsd  at,  195 

Northumberland,  Etkslftid  king  of,  incites  tks  Plett 
war  oo  tks  Scots,  107 :  divided  iato  two 
d  by  Gregory,   182 
;  Sibert  king  of,  joi 
•  Scots.  101 

Pi  onoa,  boo  Won,  bis  deetk, 

Norway,  Scotch  ssttlsrs  lo,  91 

Xotbatas.  klag  of  Scotland,  slsia,  00 

riorrtnfbaa*,  royal  atandard  est  np  at,  595 

so  called,  500 


ssditk^praot 

PaneJalfTtibe  papal  legale,  bis  tmnsstiluns,  105 
Pspists,  repeal  of  tko  psaal  laws  against,  0J7  ;  riots  bi 


Parliament,  tko  grot  of  Orsat  Britain,  050 
Parliamentary  representation,  to 


to  saako  war  oo  tks  Scots,  107  : 
kingdoms,  110:  reduced  by  G 
oasssd  by  tko  Danes,  125 ;  Sibert 
Scots,  150;  yielded  to  tks  Scots. 
(onoa,  boo  baron,  bis  dsstk,  098 


Joins  tks 


« Mo.  btabop  of  Baycax,  defeated.  150 
Ogilvis,  Alexander,  roads  sheriff  of  tko  B 

lands,  0*3;  slain,  Md. 
Ogilvie,  Tnomse,  ponmoed  by  bis  wife,  074 
(hnrry,  Walter,  stein  by  Duncan  Stuart,  «T 
t  Hnlry,  a  priest,  pat  to  death.  578 
«  >gjjj7.  kwd,  escapes  from  prawn  In  his  sister's  eSotkos, 

Olava,  of  Norway,  ravages  Scotland,  159 

Oracle,  a  feigned  one,  3D 

Orange^pjrlnce  of,  tnternocos  to  tko  afeirs  of  Sootfand, 

5»;  William,  prince  of,  lands  in  England,  019, 

acknowledged  king  of  Scotland,  Ml 
Orcades,  description  of  the.  93 ;  nanbsr  of.  94 ;  who* 

tkoT  cooaaerod  by  Claadtas,  79 ;  barbarity  of  tbs 
^qsrlofJOS 
Orkney,  Patrick  Sstwart,earl  of,tnprl*oood  for  cruelty. 

577 ;  on  moarrsctioo  to  the  isles,  sW :  Robert  Atewart 

recover*  tks  castles,  tM ;  tks  rebellion  soppresssd. 

and  tks  sari  sxocatsd,  578;  anciont  remains  found 

there,  094 
Onnond,  sari  of,  gains  tko  battle  of  Serb,  007 
Oroaios,  oa  tko  name  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  17  ;  on  the 

Orcadss,  04 ;  bis  description  of  Ireland.  59 
Oebretb,  seetsts  tks  Picts  sad  is  overthrown,  119 
0»«isn,  pretended  dierovery  of  tks  remains  of,  071 ; 

tkelr  aothentkitv  qossrioned,  074 
Oswald,  king  of  Kortkamberlaad.  kk  aeal  far  Cksli. 

tienftv,  110 
Onohon.  tko  papal  letrate,  109 
Otteiboarn,  battle  of,  fitg 


99:  Fi 


Patrick,  St.,  km  mission.  99 

Patrick,  of  Galloway,  kis  boose  bamt,  S60 

Palagma)  hi  mi,  mimton  to  sopprem  tko, 
ekard  dsnctsd  fur  promssmg,  109 

Penning,  Him  en,  ambassador  to  Franco,  5JL 

Penrith  taken,  and  bamt,  «lo 

PonUaad  frith,  04 

Psntlaad  kills.  Covenanters  donated  there,  009 

Percy,  Henry,  ssri  of  Northumberland.  Icviss  Ibreof 
by  order  of  £dward(  177 .  sasiets  Edward  BaHel,  fir; 
ravages  Lothian,  Utd,  retreats  from  Dans,  *L5;  be- 
sieges tbs  castlo  of  Berwick,  gl6:  ravages  Scotland* 
018;  defeated  at  Otter  boa  rn,  «25;  taken  prisonsr! 
004;  released,  005;  conspires  against  tko  govern! 
ment,  £13 ;  defeated,  sad  flies  to  Scotland,  i*W;  be- 
trayed by  Rokcsoy,  and  beheaded,  *J*i. 

Percy,  Henry,  colled  Hompar,  ravages  Scotland.  JOft 
gains  the  battle  of  Hoornldon,  00,  reiessss  Dong  las. 


Cisford, 
J  a 


pari 

Vit 


r  lis  ment 


unhreralty 


618:  stadrnts  there  pnntobed,  000 


t^vertmry,  sir  rhotnes,  i>nteonod,578 
at.  SK 
,___  ....  v.v.  ^adrms  there  pni 
Oyesl,  tbs  >  renck  smbsseador,  bis  practices,  587*  591 

P 
patnter,  David,  srnt  on  an  embassy  to  France,  fcX> ; 

btabop  of  Rose,  387 :  aatbor  of  an  odiona  Us,  Sjt 
Paieley,  accident  at,  0R0  .   . 

PalaUaate^rar  fte?  iki  lotossry  of  tkc,  585 ;  aoeeo- 
1, 584,  580 

15 


_     I ,  kis  Hberality.  233 

Persia  Warbeck,  pretends  to  be  duke  of  York,  310; 
enpaorted  by  Jamm  IV.,  311  marries  Catharine 
Gordon,  31? ;  dumineed,  9i4,  eteeated,  saie*. 

Perth,  shestioo  of,  13 ;  destroyed  by  an  mandatton. 
104 ;  taken  by  Brace,  785 ;  regained  by  Edward 
Battel.  090,  dismantled,  001 ;  cantarad  by  the  Eag. 
tiah,  007  ;  repaired,  908 .  taken  by  the  Scots,  009; 
remarkable  combat  at,  0(7 :  aknmtea  oa  tks  election 
of  a  Provost.  371 ;  tks  inhabitants  smbiscs  the  re- 
formed rsllgion,  398;  violsnee  of  the  reformers  st 
39V;  conveniently  aitastod,  401 ;  deplorable  coodi- 
tfoa  of,  408 ;  a  general  csssmbiy  at  565;  taken  by 

Peetilenoo  m  Scotland,  00 

Peters,  Hugh,  a  sedition*  p 

Philip,  of  Spain,  erode  an  armada  to  invade  Eoffaarf, 
551;  •eeUthefriendskfoof  JsmeaVI.,55*;  tnroatano 
kim  with  an  hrvssteo,  555 

Picts.  said  to  have  colonised  too  Orcades,  tS;  oo  tkokr 
name,  35;  bugaaga.SO;  origin,  51 ,  propose  j  among 
tkem.05:  sod  Scots  defeat  tko  Britons,  00;  repulssd, 
08;  sacooar  tkefo?  neigbbonrs,  75;  wsrs  between) 
them  and  the  Scott,  80,  aft.  87. 89;  oracle  reanecttojg 
the. 90;  anlte  with  the  Scota against  the  Britons.  90; 
make  a  lasgvs  witk  tko  Sesons,  100;  their  cruelty, 
105;  sneovragsd  by  a  vision  of  8c  Andrew,  111; 

^  nearly  extirpated,  117 

Pitcaira,  Robert,  bis  embassy  to 


Pteyfair,  Dr.  J 


a» 


of 


095 


ec  court  of. 


Wjgnir.Jokn, 

Plot,  a  pretended  one  m 
Plongkakarea,  a  man  bm 
Poioilsrs,  battle  of,  «13 
Polise  ostabliabsd  at  Edinborgb.  081 
Pomona,  tbs  principal  We  of  tkc  Orcades,  94 
Pont,  Robert,  a  minister,  flies  to  Eactead.  534 
Pops,  lays  Scotland  aoder  an  mtordlct,  105.  190 ;  re- 
conciled. 191 ;  grant*  tke  Scoulak  monarcas  tks  pri- 
wllage  of  being  anointed,  197  ;  grants  Jams  V.  the 
tithes  for  three  Tsars,  548 :  a  letter  forged  In  the 
_aomo  of  James  VI.  to  the,  307 
fVmaib  lorda.  axcommnnlcated,  558;  defend  tkem- 
salvos.  551 ;  tke  kdag  grants  them  leave  to  rKarn, 
504 ;  tkis  inflamss  tke  ministers.  •*»**;  sa  laoaois 
.Uoo,55J;  the  lords  absolvsd,  500     _  _ 

>opmk  plot,  m  Encland,  574 ;  a  pretended  one,  01* 
Porteoos,  John,  banged  by  aVe  populsce,  (46 
Prsaton.pans,  kioga  troops  dsfoated  at,  ti30 
Preston,  Lnwrenoe,  roots  Montfon,  bat  is  stem,  gflB 
Preebyteriaoiam  sstsblisbed,  530;   conflrmsd,  555; 
_  abolished.  577;  restored,  0C3 
Preebyteriaos,  Engliek.  endeavonr  to  aavo  tko  king, 

003 ;  onpeoe  the  antoo.  Off 
Priests,  their  sirocaneo,  lf9 :  Ignoraoco,  943 
Prodigies,  remarkable  ooea, «.  1 14, 1*7,  MB.  905, 389, 

Prndanta  and  Pnrtanla,  on  tko  words,  9, 9 
Ptolsmy,  on  sneicot  names,  47.  48 
Paniehment*,  on  exeeaetre,  COS 
Pvritaas,  conference  witk  tke,  573;  violence  of  neat 
faction,  581 

Q 


079 


Wth.  what,  397 
ary  of  ihelligktend 


er*  st  tke  taking  of. 


Qaeensbsiij.  dnka  of.  kis  naal  for  king  Jsmse,  615: 
dismissed,  017  :  bis  concern  In  the  union,  0*7, 099. 
031 :  diepate  respecting  bio  election.  034 ;  death  of 
William  daka  ofToBO 

Raebern,  Henry,  tko  paietor  kakfbtod,  TOO 
Kslsigb.  sir  Welter,  convicted  of  a  conspiracy  to  cot 
sot  wide  James  I.,  573;  riksssd,  after  a 


INDEX, 


meat  of  twelve  years*  — » 

.  charge,  and  executed,  579 

Ttamsay,  Alexsadcr,  relieves  Dunbar,  208 ;  his  expe- 
dition into  England,  210 ;  and*  governor  of  Rox> 
burgh,  211 ;  Bordered  by  Douglas,  Md. 

Ramssy,  John,  heads  n  motion,  90S;  saved  by  the 
king,  299 

Ramsay,  William,  barns  Voroam,  215 

Randolph,  John,  defeats  Cumin,  206; 
207  ;  appointed  captain-general.  211 ,  killed,  212 

Rudolph,  Thomas,  earl  of  Murrey,  recovers  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  183;  invadse  England,  189; 
made  regent,  197  ;  his  justice.  198 ;  poisoned,  »sW. 

Randolph,  sir  '1  nomas,  the  English  ambassador, 
accuses  Lennox,  629 

Ratclifla,  Charles,  crust  com  of,  659 

Rattles,  singular  ones.  215 

Rebellioa,  history  of  the  great,  592,  002;  of  1715, 

^637-41 ,  1745,  649,  659 

Redheed,  promontory  of,  13 

Reformers,  astume  tne  name  of  a  congregation,  396 ; 
violence  of  their  proceedings,  999 ;  meet  at  JUulith- 

„gow,  410 

Regalw  of  Scotland  found,  604 

Reginald,  lord  of  the  ides,  slain,  212 

Renfrew,  district  of,  10 

Reutha,  king  of  Scotland,  69 

Keotberus,  king  of  Scotland,  68 

Revolution,  account  of  tbe  great,  620 

Rhe,  expedition  against  the  isle  of,  584 

Richard  1.  of  England  goes  to  the  Holy  Land,  IAS; 
bis  liberality  to  the  >cota,  i*W,— II..  his  acceeeioo, 
216  •  resigns  the  crown,  228 ;  a  counterfeit  assumes 
the  name,  233;—  III.,  sends  ambssssdors  to  boot* 
lend,  302;  slain.  303 

Rights,  petition  of,  584 

Kissio,  David,  his  original,  432 ;  assassin  ■  tod,  438 

Rob  Roy,  bis  exploits.  641 

Robert  I.  king  of  Scotland,  (see  Bruce) ;— II.  (Stuart) 
succeeds  David  II..  214 ;  hostilities  begun  with  the 
English,  215 ;  they  take  Edio burgh.  216 ;  battle  of 
Otterboru.  224 ;  death  of  Robert,  226  j—  HI.,  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding,  originally  named  John,  227 ,  a 
romarkable  duel,  228 ;  dukedom  of  Albany  created, 
seas'.*  war  declared -against  England.  229:  David, 
the  king's  eldest  son,  starred  to  death  by  his  uncle 
Robert,  231 ;  the  king  sends  bis  second  son  Jamas  to 
Franco,  but  he  is  detained,  and  mads  prisoner  by 

Mtho  English.  232 ;  Robert  dies  of  grief,  233 

Robert,  the  Norman,  rebuilds  N  ewcastle,  151 

Robert,  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  and  chancellor,  de- 
wived.  167 

Robertson,  Dr.  becomes  obnoxious  to  the  populace,  678 

Roebellc,  expedition  for  the  relief  of  that  piece  fails,  585 

Ronrs.  William,  a  favourite  of  James  111.,  296 

Rokesby,  betrays  Percy.  2S3 

RoUeod,  the  son  of  Ethred,  of  Galloway,  resists  his 
nncle  Gilbert,  171 ;  obtains  all  the  lands,  172 ;  msdo 


_lord  high  constable,  leie*; 

RoUock,  Robert,  his  fanaticism.  591 

Romachus  king  of  Scotland.  86 

Romans  settle  a  colony  in  the  north,  11 ;  advance 
against  Scotland,  and  opposed  by  Corbred  Caldns,  75 ; 
wall  erected  by  them,  77 ;  their  attempts  frustrated, 
85;  defeat  the  Scots,  R7 ;  quit  Britain,  93 

Roman  Catholics,  relaxation  of  the  Iowa  against,  583, 


677  •  riots  thereon.  678 
loslin,  the  t.ngh»h  defeated  at,  180 


Roil 

Ross,  its  etymology,  14 

Rothes,  earl  of.  deprived  of  hie  places.  610 

Roxburgh,  taken  by  the  Scots,  210;  retaken.  212:  an 
Englishmen  chosen  governor  of.  217  ;  demanded  by 
the  French.  219 .  besitged  by  James  11..  277 ;  he  is 
killed  before  it.  278 

Roxburgh  cause,  decision  of  the,  685;  death  of  the 
last  duke  of,  703 

Rumbold.  Homes,  an  EasjUsbmao,  hanged  at  Edin- 
burgh, 616 

Russet,  John,  merries  the  widow  of  Walter  Cumin.  168 

Rus»el,  lord  willlsm,  executed,  613 

Rutherford.  S*muel.  his  seditious  precttess,  597 

Ruthven,  Patrick,  of  Perth,  his  answer  to  the  regent, 
398;  made  provost,  403 

Ruthreo,  Raid  of.  conspiracy  so  caned.  530 

Ruthven,  earl  of  tinwne,  hit  conspiracy,  568 ;  slain,  569 

Rye  House,  conspiracy  of,  613 


th.  extraordinary  decision  respective;  the,  683 
everel.  Dr.,  his  prosecution  overthrows  the  minis* 


Sabha 

Boche 
try,  634 

Sadler,  sir  Ralph,  his  embassy  to  Scotland,  359 

Sadler,  extraordinary  valour  of  a,  228 

SeudtUod,  John,  slsfn  by  Thornton.  275* 

awadtleae.  sir  James,  employed  egueet  robbers,  347; 
iwaoaeuates  with  the  qoeen  regent,  390:  heeds  the 
reformers.  396  ;knight  of  Rhodes,  goes  to  France,  4J5 

Jerk,  battle  of.  897 

fatraal,  king  of  Scotland.  80 

a  borberoaa  people, 48;  defeated,  104,  108s 
between  the  Scots  and  Plots,  10? 


at,  154 


narchy,  66;  hud 
rsgfiiim  m,  170 
172;  referred  to 


off  the  public  records,  181 ; 

land  restored.  186 .  ei 

190;  DostlleBoc  in.  216 . 

luagtmhTsiS;  amah  tew 

tweea  the  Soots  and  Eagbsli  an   ft  i 

Scots  assist  Richard  duke  of  v  ewa,  t77  • 

end  their  king  slam.  278.  th*»  auamrt  14 

2<9;  ptsce  at 

ntKlare  war  ageioet  Eaglend.  319.  Joasen  1% 

3*3.  miserable 

Ixntsbd.  546, 

the  hauls  of  Solwey.  S66;  Jaases  V 

n«gociatieu  far  peace,  399: 

th«  English  renew  boeuhues,  384 .  they  sea  t 

370 .  beginning  of  the   Hi  torn  el  ess    W.  *7i 

Engliah  mvede  Scotland  to 

sand  over  aanuariae,  383. 

designs  of  the  king  of    1 1 

dowager  msd« 

a  new  war,  392 ;  pel 

marriage  of  rraocis 

associate,  soft;  tamaltaary 


war,  409;  a  league  with  to 
stored,  and  thoTreach  anat 
Francis,  415; 


»  ef 

mrme^lnxioa  eetabiama^^  afms  <«e. 

417  ;  shs  marries  Henry  Daraley,  433 

of  the  Hamilton*,  434 ;  isanii 

Uvered  of  a  son.  440;  d togas* 

442,  he  m  murdered,  444  ;  the  aejeae  ■ami    l*sv 

well.  450;  a  coaaptraey,  458;  the 

Bothwell  dies,  455;  Mary  depose*.  ON  .  s 

462:  two  parties,  eae  for  ' 

the  king.  476/477 ;  peace 

479 :  the  regent  Murrey  maidereel.  488    the  khans. 

tons  take  up  areas,  489 ,  fan* 

a  parliament  at  Mrrlmg.  510 . 

killed,  511 ;  the  eerie?  Mar 

death,  516;  Morton  elected.  «*•• .  eenxa  af 

517  ;  the  qaeen's  party  awbt  into  two  di*  maw 

treachery  of  Mortoo.  5l7da*xeee  af  the  m 

520:  the  king  aseamei  the  gov* 

leads  raised Thy  Morton.  584  .  he  is  ci 

the  conspiracy  called  the  Ratd  of 

violeat  factions,  534 ;  chaage  in  the  pi 

Scotland  threeieut*d  wuh  ea  in*  saaoa.46) 

nanism  established,  555:  s  prrcah  c«« 

coo  veatioB  of  the  estates,  55*- ; 


nicstsd.5C0 :  pnaco  Hear?  bom. 581 
lotion,  583 :  dispute  with  the  I  r  glsnb, 
nisters  raise  an  lnsuirecooo.  5o5 
566:  Gowry  ceeeairecy.  5AK  «JTeet  to  11 
Western  isles  frustrated,  ttS.  Ji 
the  throae  of  England,  a  unset 
fails,  573:  ■pint  nnaty  restnotd.  573*  «i 
the  minwters,  576:  death  of  prxeee  H« 
inearrocuoa  io  the  Orkneys,  577  rearal  «i 
death  of  Jamee.  581 :  Charts  |.  ei 
rood-house,  586:  introdortua  of  a  hreswy. 
riou,  5)0:  a  rebellion. 589.  the 
covenant,  sate*,-  a  treaty  with  the 
royal  cooceesioii*.  591 :  the  eovewasAere  eel  e  im 
listnent,  tAtd  -  resolve  upon  wmr.  5vS 
iktd:  the  roreriei<icrs  taheSswcai 
yields  to  their  demands,  UU : 
tiem,  iU;  t  hsr^*s  viaits  Mtab«rth.  3JK 
unite  with  the  Fxglnth  peri  tames*. . 
qutt  of  Mootroee  e«< 
< he  co^«  Loaters,  i*W;  defeetod  hi 
oover.anUrs  sell  the  kiner,  o»*>  -  eatee  mas  a 
airreemeot  with  him.  61>1 :  I  mas  well  ami  I 
enur  Scotleod.  602 :  the  king  pal  at 
scotch  perhsire'it  prorlaisasT  Vectie  •  I.  «sm  i*  » 
tnvtted  to  ScotUod.  61H :  Meatro«e  d*6j«aag  ead  ea»> 
ruled,  fcrj.  tLeking  lands,  iW,  haltW  of  Dueler 
6u6 :  the  n>\  sJwt*  «U  feaied  st  U  octea^r.  4x9} 
cby  re«t«>re<l.  i**rf;  A  re  vie  nirv'rl,  afcmf 
nacyree«tsbitBhed.6lt)  the  rw*«aaoS»»  rmm 
609  defected  00  Petition*  kllle,  »ew . 
moltiply,  6l>:derVeted  at  n«*hw*Jl 
death  of  ClMries.  613  James  II 
burgh,  615:  okeewoloasaees  of  the 
meat,  ihd:  the  eerl  of  Arrvle  raises 
defeated  snd  eiKated.  616 
HolrroM  hoasr.  617  •  prorlamsnim  af  1 
all  rvlirtotts, 
Jamee  l»sv< 

clarea  \%tlltam  and  Mary  kh&g  r*d  «*ero  dl  «a» 
>afOIae<w,8ee 


dq  eiwrmsu.  did  :  wsaa 
loasr.  617 .  proclamstiaa  • 
is,  618:  artace  of  tiraa 
res  the  liagdeen,  62P    a 


INDEX 


of 


•Me*:  William  dies,  686 

project  for  a  union 

as*  of  Indemnity,  688 : 

throat  en  ad  erith  mi 

.  .  693 :  the  French  depart,  tied:  Presbyterians 

toleration,  635 :  death  of  tho  ouorn,  030 :  oc- 

. of  Gooff  1„  sKd;  address  to  him  from  tho 

HinhlMM'  chieftaina,  Md:  disregarded,  637 :  s  tool. 


:  quelled, 641 :  death  of  tho  king, 
MS:  iiimoiiiiii  of  George  1 1.,  644  i  remarkable  oom 
of  John  Ponton*.  646;  Edinburgh  disfranchised.  648 , 
Chariot  Edward  Stuart  land*  io  Scotland,  649 ;  too 
kins:'*  troopa  defeated,  650 ,  Edinburgh  poiimid  by 
thoHaftdaudsrs,  isse*;  Cbarloi  ontor*  England,  653 ; 
■mraaw.  6S6 ;  Ha*  toy  defeated  »t  Falkirk.  656 ;  bat- 
tle of  Collodea,  658;  execution  of  tho  rebel  chlefc. 


oacapo  of  tho  fugitive  prince,  660, 
463;  eeveritiee  Inflicted  oa  the  Scott,  665.  their  coo. 
dtuoo  improved,  668 ;  riaa  of  the  aecedcrs  and  other 
oocia,  671 ;  heroism  of  the  Highlander*  at  Quebec, 

a;  areeaaion  of  George  Hi..  673.  death  of  the 
\.  ib%d  ;  disputes  reepectkig  the  election  of  Scot* 


Boon,  677 ;  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  penal  lawa, 
sea*?,*  ecienuac  societies,  678 ,  remarkable  election 
—■01. 679.  toleration  of  episcopalians.  tM;  triala 
isr  endnion  and  treason,  680 ;  French  pnncee  •bel- 
tered  in  Scotland,  Md:  Improvements,  681 ;  peace, 
ssw ;  judicial  reforms,  683 ;  earthquake,  683 :  jubilee, 
884;  relief  of  Scorn  eiergy,  686:  riots,  6i»;  jury 
ratrodoced.  690. 698 :  eortbqaeke,  693 ;  Scotch  regalia 
frond. 694 ;  another  earthquake,  690 ;  near  churehaa 
voted  by  parliament.  696  .  death  of  tho  king,  697 ; 
Otate  of  Scotland,  *****,  accession  of  Genr**  IV., 
648;  hie  risk  to  Scotland.  6W.  70S ;  attainted  p*«r- 
aareo  roatorod.  |04 ;  present  sute  of  »cot)aod,  708 

Scott,  Michael,  ambassador  in  Norway,  171 

Q>ira\  John,  an  impostor,  517 

Scott.  Walter,  attempts  to  deliver  Jamas  V.  540;  sent 
to  tdiaborga  caaUo,  546.  released,  i*W,  defeaU 
tho  English.  369 

Scoot.  Wlllsam,  hanged  for  writing  a  satire.  926 

fr-ocos.  John  Dons,  account  of.  il4 

eVrimaoor.  origin  of  tho  family.  151 

Scroop),  lord,  warden  of  tho  Engiian  marches,  qaarrel 
with,  968 

Scntnnriaranaaa,  oMiit*  the  name.  98 

amnion  of  Pitmeddcn.  hie  snpport  of  tho  onion,  609 

Soeodoro.  nee  of  tba»  sect.  6?  I 

fiaafnna,  tho  earl  of.  lands  in  Scotland.  688 ;  ho  takoa 
Itrvernoaa,  638,  goes  to  Franco,  640,  pardoned, 
643 

Sesajglo,  ntoaoantad  by  Morion.  988 

Saton   Alexander,  defeated  and  slam,  199 

>or  Berwick  defends  that  town, 
»  executed  to  compel  bun  toi 
of  net  wife,  isse* 
Wijiiam.  drowned  808 
in  the  wall  bun*  or.  11 

wTt.iam.  mames  Arabeua  S*usrt,  573 


Shaftabory.  enrl  of  hia  dark  design*.  618 
Sharp,  nrchbianop  of  *w  Andrew  »,  •tterop*  to 

•nto.  6M>;  mnrdored  in  h«s  concl:.  611 
sm«,  James,  refuses  in  admit  Janice  111.,  alto  Stir. 
m  linsji esstm.  306 
Sfceritfmeir.  bottle  of  638 
Stmlund  Isles  described.  85 
8%tp.  of  a  largo  etas,  899.  the  wreck  of  one.  piundored 

by  Douglas.  543 
Shlp-anoney  ecicnajano  discontent  in  England,  584 
Aibort.  kion  of  Northumberland,  aids  the  Scots,  190 
Sinclair,  bfchop  of  the  Csledooisor.,  heroism  of,  189 
Sinclair ,  OiiTor,  oommander-uvcaief  of  the  Scots, 

396 
Ssroa.  WIIHam.  oa  polenta  Patrick  Graham,  archbishop 

of  «fc.  Andrew**,  894 
Sherry  Isles  described.  86 
Skye.  hi*  of.  19;  Charles  Edward  aholtorfd  thora,  690 


iatlss.  Institntion  of  scienriuc.  678 
►nun,  hi 


theaaoaof  king 


Aoliono,  hie  deeeriptlon  of  Ireland,  60 

asntbJoe  Una;  of  Scotland,  113 
•row,  tho  river,  tho  loots  defeated  at,  3M 

I,  thane  of  Argyle.  alaia.  160  

wd.  the  twtncipal  manager  of  tho  union,  631 
.  James  V.,  marries  tho  daughter  of  the  «•** 
•f,  gar 

oyioioct,  Robert  Carr,  earl  of,  convicted  of  nrardor, 
_  bat  pardoned.  978 

xspnro,,  Ha  ancient  names.  SB :  peopled  from  Gaol,  94 : 

oolooiee  to  Inland.  39:  embassies  from,  313. 

i  of  an  Invasion  from,  993 :  tpaaiarda  land 

and  made  prisoners,  *#  ••  ftpatntah 

f;  Charr 


si;  snatnsui  armada 
o/ Watoa  goes  io, 


,  Dwrtd.  alam  In  aartof  tho  ragont.  5U 
ra,  their  power  to  Engtond,  191 
.tho  rirer,  H;  rietory  fnioodbx  Itakota  IV. 


oithtvtTv 

Bobort,  pot  to  death  thr  hm  loyalty, 

Sprot,  Oaojia^oaoontod  for  hit  ooncsTa  is  tho  Go  wry 

conapiracy,970 
Stnga,  English  frightened  by.  193 
Stav,  earl  of.  hia  death,  698 
Stanmore,  whenoe  its  name,  190*;  made  the  bouDdarr 

of  r  ngland  and  Scotland,  199 
Starhed,  murders  Robert  Ker,  318:  killed,  ssif. 
Steam  ressels  in  Scotland,  709;  destructioo  of  ode. 


Stephen,  nsurpa  tho  throne  of  England,  199;  makea 
war  on  Scotland,  199 

Steward,  high,  institution  of  that  ofltoe,  191 

Stewart.  Jamea,  killed  by  Lisle  and  Boyd,  869 

Stewart,  Esmo,  lord  D'Aobigoe,  made  earl  and  dnko 
of  Leunox,  986 ;  abjures  popery,  987;  attacked  by 
the  English  ambassador ,  ihd;  gose  to  France  and  dies 
there,  931 

Stewart.  Jamas,  son  of  lord  Ochiltree,  a  favourite  of 
Jamea  Vi.,  986;  accuses  Morton,  928;  created  earl 
of  Arran,  989:  marries  the  oountess  of  March,  910; 
mads  chancellor  prorost  of  Edinburgh,  and  lieu- 
tenant general.  934 ;  be  incurs  the  dupleasnre  of 
Jtncen  Eluabath,  939 ;  degraded,  959 ;  attacks  Alait- 
snd,  990 

Stewart.  William,  assists  James  VI.,  to  oscapa.  938 ; 
acenses  Gray  of  treachery,  990;  seizes  Maxwell, 
and  is  slain,  953 

Stewart,  Francis,  joins  io  a  popish  plot,  993 

Stewart,  air  Alexander,  killed,  996 

Stewart,  the  whole  family  combined  against  the  chan- 
cellor, 997 

Stewart.  Walter,  oooof  the  Octaelaos,  968 

tftswart,  Patrick,  earl  of  Orkney,  executed,  977 

Stewart.  John,  commissary  of  Dunkeld,  beheaded  far 
speaking  against  Argyle,  993 

Stewart,  James,  created  earl,  688 


Stewart,  the  clan  of  Stewarta,  address  George  L,  637 
Stirling,  money  coined  there.  180;  the  eaaOe  token. 
a  189 ;  battle  there.  186;  taken  from  the  English,  809 
Stirling,  the  castle,  taken  by  John  of  Albany,  589 ,  vio- 
lence of  the  reformers  at,  403;  convention  at,  55?  , 
rioters  con  rioted  and  executed  at,  698 
Stirling.  John,  defraud  by  Douglas,  8u9 
Stons^  sacred  one,  brought  from  Ireland,  118;  curried 

io  England,  181 
Strahao,  procures  tho  death  of  Forbes,  353;  punished, 

Straiton.  David,  a  Lutheran,  burnt,  390 

Stratagem,  practised  by  Kenneth,  116 

Strathmore,  enrl  of,  accidentally  killed,  644 

Strathearn.  described,  13 ;  Graham  deprived  of,  847 

Strathnavem  described,  19 

Stronsy,  Loon,  tho  French  commander  in  Scotland. 
takoa  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  378 

Smart,  foundation  of  the  mmilr  of,  191 

Stuart.  Robert,  erandson  of  Robert  Bruce,  saved  from 
Edward  Baliol.  804 ;  recovers  the  isle  of  Bute,  80S ; 
made  regent  of  the  kiopdom,  808;  wounded,  899 ; 
declaredlheir  to  David.  814 

Stuart,  Inotnas,  takoa  Berwick,  813 

Stuart,  Duncan,  raises  a  sedition,  887 

Stuart,  Jamea.  marries  tho  widow  of  James  IX.,  £99 : 
committed  to  prison,  Mi. 

Stuaru  Alan,  alaia  by  1  aornton.  879 

Stuart.  Alexander,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  killed 
ot  Flodden,  3S6 

Stuart,  John,  earl  of  Lennox,  Joins  tho  rebels,  330 ; 
acts  a  neutral  part.  340 ;  killed,  341 

Stuart,  Jamea,  obtain*  a  commission  from  Mary.  416 

Succession,  proceedings  for  regulating  the.  687. 630 

Sueno.  son  of  Harold,  king  of  the  Danes,  takes  shelter 
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TacKus,  his  account  of  tho  Britons,  87, 99 
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den.384 
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property,  390 
Tay.  tho  principal  rirer  in  Scotland,  IS 
Taylor,  bold  speech  of  a,  447 
Tenem.    cardinal,    the   French  mraister, 

Cbertea  Edward  in  his  expedition,  649 
T>«n*.  meaning  of  tho  tide  of,  191 
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